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AN is the only 
animal that can 
thinkasif. Hence 
the Arabian 
Nights, the flying carpet, 
the Pyramids, the zodiac, 
the artifacts, discontent, 
utopias and politics. He 
says lo! and the world is 
not there. Or, lo! again 
and he is not there. 
So ends the prologue. 


I 


T WAS a filthy night. © 

The February harpy had 
lost her wind brats again 
and was running wide in 
the avenues, railing, call- 
ing, tearing her hair, while 
they were brawling in the 
dirty cross streets. At 
Washington Square, un- 
mindful of this, stood a 
tall human. figure with a 
reddish intellectual beard, 
looking back through Fifth 
Avenue. He was straining 
his faculties to seize the 
apparitional meaning of 
that view. 

Reality made visible by 
illusion; the unreality of 
appearances, of the things 
we see. That was his 
thought. Metaphysical 
stuff. He had conceived 
the possibility of revealing 
it to the-senses by some 
simple astonishing word 
image that should dissolve 
the deceptions of contrast 
and reduce any two objects 
to a common relation. 
What followed in logic 
would be thereby made 
evident. Idea the only 
substance. All seeming, all 
sensations, all thinking as 
but aspects, movements 
and shadows of one in- 
finitely extravagant idea. 
Not to be mystically be- 
lieved. No. To be proved 
as a physical fact, me- He Was Bent Over, Brushing Himself Angrily With a Pocket Broom 
chanically perfect, like 
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pencils, and another in the 
shape of a wind urchin 
started off with his hat. 
With a Greek oath he 
turned and took up his 
way, which lay diagonally 
across the square. 

He walked as one who 
knew the neighborhood, 
looking at nothing. Turn- 
ing into Jones Street, he 
did not see the idea that 
passed him, hesitated, 
then made after him to 
ask a question. Physical 
irritation, above the dis- 
pleasure he had taken 
against his mind, made him 
politely ferocious. The 
wind just then had become 
offensive in a personal 
manner. 

A little girl with a long 
loaf of bread held baby- 
wise was running before it 
with her head down. Sud- 
denly she veered to miss a 
barrel of kindling wood 
that stood on the sidewalk 
to mark a fuel vender’s 
cellar. It went over, spill- 
ing just in front of her. 
She was agile and should 
have got round it safely. 
What wrecked her was a 
loop of twine that slipped 
itself from one of the 
kindling-wood bundles and 
lassoed her feet. 

Fitzjerald and the man 
wishing to accost him were 
coming against the wind, 
walking rapidly in the 
middle of thestreet. They 
were almost abreast as the 
girl fell headlong, casting 
the loaf of bread. Her 
body tripped Fitzjerald, 
his legs tripped the other 
man, and they all went 
down in a heap. 

Fitzjerald was the first 
to rise. He lifted the child 
and tried her on her feet. 
Seeing she was unhurt, he 
left her standing and 


relativity. Did not Einstein see relativity, as Newton saw gravity, first with the eyes? picked up the bread. As she took it from him she looked at the other man. He was 
Almost he could touch it with his senses—almost. Yet his great thesis was stuck. It bent over, brushing himself angrily with a pocket broom. Then she looked up at the 
had not moved a line all day. The wind seeking her brats and he, Angus Phlyn Fitzjerald, taller man with a scowl that changed slowly to a friendly grin. He neither spoke nor 
who knew all things in the literature of ten languages, wanting a word image! smiled, but gave her cap a tug, as he might have thought either to straighten it or 
As he stood there, trampling his mind, trying to think of nothing in order that _ tosettle it tighter, then turned her by the shoulders until she was true’ on the wind again 
something might think of itself, by the method of the imagists whom he despised, an and let her go. As he came about on his own course the other man stood facing him. 
idea in the form of some hard substance entered his eye, another in the form of an alley “Is this the only Jones Street in New York?” he asked. 
eat walked through his legs in the figure eight, a third in the form of an old woman with a “Tsn’t one enough?” Fitzjerald answered and went straight on. He uttered the words 
tin cup on her bosom presented herself before him holding out ideas in the guise of lead with a rumbling growl. That was his natural voice. But his manner was offensive, and 


for being oblique and impersonal. The 
at first astonished, reacted with resentment. 
bd his steps to catch up, and then, as they 
idly along side by side, he twisted his body 
d tilted his face at Fitzjerald. His chin was 
t, both hands were clenched, one still holding the 
sroom, which he had forgotten; and he hissed 
n his teeth: 

one species to another, it was a civil question.’ 
zjerald regarded him with sudden interest. ‘‘Civil- 
* he said, “‘is 
attribute of the 
Decies ass.” 

His manner, al- 
though even more 
offensive than be- 
fore, had changed. 
For as they looked 
at each other a 
Celtic sign ap- 
peared between 
them. Extremely 
unlike as_ types, 
and by reason of 
that unlikeness 
mortally antago- 
nistic, still both 
were Irish and 
therefore related 
in a manner too 
subtle for non- 
Celticunderstand- 
ing. Further 
offense, if any, 
would be personal 
and so intended. 
That was the dif- 
ference. And this 
was a kind of rec- 
ognition that gave 
the smaller man a 
sense of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Tt was a civil 
question,” he re- 
peated. 

“Your mother, 
for all her sins, 
had a sense of 
humor,” said Fitz- 


jerald. 
**A civil ques- 
tion,’’ said the 


other, doggedly 
gaining the point. 

“Ttehad: that 
grand merit,’ said 
Fitzjerald. “‘ What 
then?”’ 

Pile ihae 

“Tt’s the only Jones Street I ever heard of.” 

They were still walking, never having paused at all. 

The smaller man put his little broom away, saying, 
“There’s some mistake. I must have both the street and 
the number wrong.” 

“T suggest you have the city wrong,” said Fitzjerald. 

This mocking the other ignored, saying aloud to him- 
self, “‘Jones Street,’’ and giving the number. 

“We're just at it,’’ said Fitzjerald with a slight increase 
of interest. ‘‘The name here,” he added, “‘is Saint-Leon.” 

“Miss, is it? Miss Jael Saint-Leon?” 

“Perfect.” 

“Tsn’t she supposed to be very rich?” 

“‘T’ve known it to be alleged,” said Fitzjerald. 

““Why does she live in a street like this?” 

“Maybe because it’s the only Jones Street there is. I’ll 
ask her.” 

On that Fitzjerald turned abruptly, crossed the side- 
walk and mounted some steps to the door of a very 
old house. To the right of it was a house let to a junk 
dealer who used it as it was. Another to the left, on the 
corner, had been made over on the ground level, with plate- 
glass windows and a chamfered front entrance newly 
painted; it was used as a shop. Opposite was a walk-up 
tenement with the fire escapes in front, now presenting a 
much less untidy appearance than usual, because such of 
the lares and penates as the wind had not run off with had 
been snatched inside. On one side of the tenement was an 
abandoned livery stable and on the other a board-of-health 
dispensary. 

You could not have passed the old house without notic- 
ing that the door and window frames were painted, that 
the steps were clean. and that the brass knobs on the hand 
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railing were not missing. It was not otherwise distin- 
guished, unless by having curtains at the three second- 
story windows. The lower windows were bare. 

Fitzjerald entered this house without knocking. The 
terrier person followed him in and closed the door behind 
them. 

The hallway was scarcely more than a vestibule, twice 
the width of the staircase that took off abruptly. The 
floor was bare and much walked over, but the stairway, 
clean and white, had a rich carpet tread and the railing 


They Talked All Night and the Freemen’s League Was Born at Dawn 


was of polished dark wood. At the right was a door bear- 
ing a cardboard sign: 
JOINING 
. TURNING 
CARVING 
Opp HANDICRAFTS 


WALK IN 


That would account for the fact that the lower windows 
were uncurtained. The first floor was a workshop. Be- 
yond this door, against the wall, were two wooden effigies, 
Dutch sailors, three-quarters lifesize, such as once were a 
variation upon the tobacconist’s wooden Indian sign. 
From their weathered appearance it was evident they 
were true trophies of that time and manner. Here they 
served as coat holders. Men’s coats were hanging on their 
arms and men’s hats sat carelessly upon their heads. 
Against the other wall, hanging free by a chain from the 
ceiling, was a fire gong such as one may see in small vil- 
lages—a steel band, five feet in diameter, weighing at least 
an eighth of a ton; and hanging by a chain to the wall was 
a small machinist hammer to beat it with. The only light 
was from a brass ship’s lantern swinging high over the 
first step of the stairway. From above came the sound of 
men’s and women’s voices mingling—cultivated voices. 

Fitzjerald stood for a moment before the wooden sail- 
ors; as there was no place left for his coat, he threw it over 
the banister and started up, thereby pointedly casting off 
what he had let in after him. 

““My name is Capuchin,” the man announced. He said 
it reliantly and with an air of not being magnanimous. He 
expected his name to be recognized; also he expected the 
tall, superior person to be surprised at the sound of it, and 
a little embarrassed, as one who has behaved badly in a 
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chance encounter with a body who turns out to be of some 
importance. Fitzjerald did recognize the name; it had been 
running in newspaper headlines for several months. But he 
neither paused nor spoke. From the top of the stairway he 
glanced down. Mr. Capuchin was brushing himself again. 


II 


N THE room Fitzjerald entered on the second floor 

were three women and five men, all but one seated in 
various postures at a long refectory table of beautiful 
medieval design, 
reproduced by 
craftsmen in the 
shop below. The 
linen upon it was 
craft-woven. The 
candles that 
lighted it were in 
iron holders, hand- 
wrought. Around 
it, instead of 
chairs, were 
benches of the 
same design, each 
one long enough 
for two to sit on. 
At the head of the 
board, sideways to 
it, was Jael Saint- 
Leon. She had 
finished eating and 
was smoking a 
cigarette through 
a long blue tube 
held in a clenched 
hand. Her elbow 
rested on the table 
and her forearm 
was rigidly verti- 
cal; when she 
thought of the cig- 
arette, she moved 
her head to reach 
it. Otherwise than 
in this arm_ her 
body seemed quite 
relaxed. She was 
gazingidly through 
her smoke at the 
second figure on 
her right. . 

That was a 
spherical little 
man with small 
features in a large 
face and an im- 
mense head, per- 
fectly bald. He 
was eating and had 
no perception of 
lesser things. His face hung low over his plate and he 
made murmuring, cajoling sounds to his food, as if it 
were alive. Doctor Rabba, writer of histories. He had 
written scores of them—histories of the world, of religion, 
of races, of science, and lately, in ten volumes, a history 
of history—all perfectly sound and empty. He was a 
prodigious hack containing millions of facts. He had no 
fame at all on the literary plane. One of his several 
pseudonyms was better known than his own name. His 
recreation was a passionate interest in talk of revolution. 
He was useful in this company as a self-reciting encyclo- 
pedia, and was neglected as all encyclopedias are. -To 
the conversation he had nothing but historical facts to 
contribute; and as everyone had learned not to start 
that torrent, and as he was too shy to break it unasked, 
his réle was that of listener, which was very agreeable, 
for very often the talk was about revolution. 

He had, however, one amusing office. When the mysteri- 
ous power had been present that did sometimes lift them 
high above their cynicism, their boredom, their sophisti- 
cated despair, their weariness of facts, and when the 
human instrument of this power, usually a visitor, had 
revealed a vision of perfectible man living in a perfect 
state—a state of nature, perhaps—delivered from his 
wicked institutions, there came after the climax always an 
embarrassing moment. There was no curtain; no way of 
theatrical exit. There they sat staring helplessly at one 
another. Then it was Doctor Rabba who let them down. 

They would hear him say in the gentle voice in which he 
addressed his food, ‘‘ Massacre! Massacre! A little blood. 
It is ugly. It is soon over. They are not so many after 
all. You laugh. It is history. I know.’”’ A moment later 
he, too, would laugh and look around with merry eyes. 
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Beyond Doctor Rabba sat Dwind, a Socialist teacher of 
economics in the Lothian College, which Jael Saint-Leon 
supported. His eyelids were thin but very tired, and he 
lifted his head to see. The wonder was that a person so 
anemic could think so fiercely. He had written many 
books and was the leading exponent of the doctrine in 
the country. He talked little, and made an irritated 
sound. He appeared to be the only one listening to Grin- 
ling, opposite, who was saying there was no such thing as 
true American liberalism. Grinling was a Harvard man, 
under thirty-five, who toyed with the heroic notion of dis- 
recommending his country by cutting himself off from it. 
Meanwhile, holding that chastisement in reserve, he acted 
as associate editor of a weekly journal of radical opinion; 
he was a brilliant writer. 

At the end of the table, aloof, with much upright hair, 
was a young man named Semicorn. He had been lumber- 
jack, hobo, editor of an I. W. W. newspaper in Seattle. 
Having served a term in the Federal prison at Leavenworth 
for seditious utterances in wartime, he came to New York 
and appeared at the Lothian College. To his surprise he 
was seized to the heart of a distinguished group of people 
who thought it monstrous in principle that one should be 
punished for any political utterance whatever, and had 
organized a society, with funds, offices, counsel, agents 
and publicity experts, for the jealous protection of free 
speech. Among them was a rich man who undertook to 
see that the young man Semicorn, their instance and hero, 
should want for nothing. He was serious, a little timid 
among high foreheads, and awed by the company in which 
he flourished, perhaps because he could not talk without 
getting red and losing his grammar. He made his patrons 
almost as uncomfortable as they made him. 

The fifth man, the only one not at the board, was De 
Grouse, second son of a banker by an ancient line. It was 
supposed that in him the family talent had failed. At 
least it was that he turned contemptuously from the money 
trade and preferred the life of a literary artist. He evolved 
an obscure, precious manner of writing and found some 
vogue for it in magazines of that taste. He was musical, 
and wrote at first about music, then about literature and 
at length about life. His judgments, embossed, cold and 


intricately strange, were all alike, because his interest was 
not in the thing but in his own sensations about it. He was 
content to have turned out to be a rosy, waxy, abdominal 
man, still young. He was at this moment reclining back- 
ward on a couch, his short legs crossed, one hand in his 
trousers pocket, the other, because of the ring, lying palm 
down and a little spread at his side. Dividing him at the 
equator was a fine gold chain. 

The two women, besides Jael, were near her at the head 
of the table. The one on her right, her secretary and con- 
stant companion, was Miss Lillibridge. 

Fitzjerald once asked Jael in the hearing of a large com- 
pany, including the object of his remark, why, out of all 
the world, she had taken to be her henchwoman a person 
so alarmingly distractive. 

Jael answered, “‘ Yes, isn’t she pretty! 
shirt.” 

Miss Lillibridge was perfectly oblivious. Everyone else 
was embarrassed and Fitzjerald was deeply sorry, for they 
all knew what Jael meant. Her satellite had everything 
that she had not. 

The other woman was a Russian, a refugee, Princess 
Somebody, whose name no one could pronounce or spell 
twice the same way. The remedy was to call her madame, 
with a strong French accent, and that did very well. She 
was tall, very thin and spoke only in a fever of excitement, 
no matter what the subject was. She had come to her 
English in a roundabout manner, through German and 
French, and made the sound “‘zee”’ for ‘‘th”’ incurably. 
Voluble, yet she might be silent through an entire evening, 
merely turning her hot black eyes quickly from one speaker 
to another, maybe not listening at all, just gazing. Her 
experiences had been melodramatic, some in her imagina- 
tion and some really. She got them mixed up. She had 
faced a firing squad. If she forgot to say she had been shot 
and left there for dead and was reminded of the omission 
by one who had heard it before, she would say, ‘‘Oh, yes; 
zat ozer time,’ and go right on. She had killed a man. 
She got part way out of Russia on a troop train, riding with 
the soldiers, and walked the rest of it. Many times she 
had slept in the trenches. Having, somehow, some money, 
she kept a very nice apartment uptown. It was never 
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locked for fear some wandering Russian, especially one 
drunk, might be unable to get in. Sometimes in the 
morning there would be ten or twelve on the floor, very 
comfortable. The janitor was scandalized and told the 
landlord; even the police were interested. But they had 
all been made to understand zat zese were her children. 
Besides, what else could zey do? 

“Welcome, Angus,’ Jael called, seeing Fitzjerald’s 
form filling the doorway. ‘‘We are a small lot tonight. 
Low in our minds; disagreeably inclined. Come, tell us a 
new thing.” 

Fitzjerald saluted by lifting her hand as if to kiss it, 
which he did not do. It was a gesture only, but invariably 
he greeted her in that way. In speech he was rude to her, 
more so than anyone else, but in manner he was old- 
fashioned and courtly, and although she pretended to be 
mildly amused, really she liked it. 

Everyone treated her with certain marks of respect, 
especially Dwind, who got a nice salary at the Lothian 
College, and Doctor Rabba, who also lectured there; but 
the convention of conduct here was bad manners. From 
the couch De Grouse shouted cheerily, and Grinling said 
hello. Fitzjerald did not respond. It was not expected. 
Nothing was expected. 

Having made his little ceremony with Jael, he said, 
“Hello, Lillibridge. Good evening, madame,” and passed 
around to a row of copper pots on a warming table against 
the far wall. At the end of the warming table was another, 
with plates, silver, and so on. Each guest helped himself 
to food, of which there was a great abundance, excellent, 
always ready. A man that might be called a butler, wear- 
ing a sack suit, appeared from time to time bringing water 
and pieces of linen, or to remove what was no longer 
wanted. 

Fitzjerald helped himself very generously, brought his 
plate to the table, and sat between Grihling and madame. 

“No new thing, Jael,’’ he said, speaking for the first 
time. “T’ll ask you a question. Someone asked it of me. 
Why do you live in Jones Street? Here? Like this?” 

Jael regarded him thoughtfully. 

“Well, Mr. Father Confessor,”’ she said, ‘‘why do I?” 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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President of the northern part of the United 
States, including parts of Ohio, and sent to the 
fish hatchery of the state of New York, at White Pines. 


[es letter is addressed to His Majesty the 


DUBLIN, Ireland, late in August, in the year ’26, 
during the reign of President Cosgrave. 


My Dear Mr. President—if I may call you dear 
without raising the enmity of too many of the quali- 
fied voters of Cuckooland: I havent written you for 
some time. I knew you were busy fishing and worry- 
ing with Al Smith, so I had enough consideration for 
your feelings not to bother you even with a few trifles 
such as our Foreign Policy. I heard about the Fish you 
caught and sold to the Museum. Keep the old Economy 
measures and advertisement going as long asit willlast. I 
am glad you invited Al up there to the camp, because there 
is nothing that shows to the world what a polyglot nation 
America is more than the mingling of the East Side of New 
York and the west side of Vermont. 

Alis a good boy and the longer you know him the better 
you will like him. You and Al kinder put me in mind of 
each other. ’Course, you are up earlier in the morning, 
but he is up later at night. Al can stay awake till twelve 
o’clock and never bat an eye. 

Well, I guess by the time this reaches you, you will have 
brushed all the Chiggers and Fleas and Mosquitoes off of 
you, and are back in the White House with nothing to 
worry you but Farmers and Democrats. If it had been 
me, President, I believe I would have stayed up there all 
year. 

And by the way, while you were picking out places 
to spend a summer vacation, did you ever receive a com- 
munication from the Commercial Club of Claremore, Okla- 
homa? I told them to write you and I gave them your 
address. They just about lost it, that’s about what hap- 
pened. 

Well, if you think you can ever stand another vacation, 
why, there is a part of the Country that I would like to see 
you get interested in. There is nobody got a Camp there, 
but everybody has houses. We havent got any Wall-eyed 
Pike, but we got some of the best Buffalo Catfish in the 
world in the Verdigris River. I will stake you to my place 
right where I was born, just twelve miles out of Clare- 
more, It’s just run down and old enough that it will 
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remind you of Vermont. I will get a special dispensation 
from the authorities of Rogers County, so they won’t 
bother you, because you will be the first Republican that 
ever slept in the House, and I will have to fix with the 
Game Laws for protection. It’s a typical White House, 
for I just had it whitewashed two years ago, figuring on 
John W. Davis taking it. But owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, why, that fell through. 

Now I will enumerate a few of the advantages that 
Oklahoma, and especially Claremore, hold over the rest of 
the United States. In the first place you will be bothered 
by no Governors. If Trapp or his successor, either one, try 
to get in, I have a sign up on the bob-wire gate at the 
section line: Nothing Allowed in That Will Interfere 
With the Work or Scare the Animals. So you won’t be 
obliged to be nice to anybody for courtesy’s sake; and 
then, too, you won’t be bothered with Politicians. Okla- 
homa is so far away that a Politician can’t pay his way 
that far. Nobody can afford the trip but a Statesman, and 
the road from town out is so bad that even he will get dis- 
couraged before he gets there, and turn around and go 
back. 

Now I am not located on a bootlegging route from Can- 
ada. The best you can get there is just home-talent stuff. 
But the Boys have had a lot of practice making it, for 
Oklahoma has always been dry—certainly I am laughing. 
What did you think I was doing?—and on account of our 
years of experience I don’t want it to be considered in the 
nature of egotism, but they do say we build it better than 
anybody. I can show you stills there 100 years old. It’s 
a tradition with us; it’s not a get-rich-quick industry. We 
take pride in the quality, not the price. 

Now if this description interests you in the way of a 
summer place, why, I can have it fixed so you won’t have 
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to come through St. Louis 
on the way out, which is an 
inducement. If you decide 
to take it, I wish you would 
either take it this summer 
or next summer. I wouldent like to make any 
deal with you on it later than ’28. 

Now I hate to inject any business of a personal 
nature into any of our communications, but what 
I have suggested above is for the good of all con- 
cerned; for you must realize that Oklahoma is a 
doubtful State in the next election, the same as 
New York is. 

Well, I will stop and get this off; I want to have 
it catch the boat. 

Will drop you a line in a couple more days if I 
have nothing else to do. 

Watch the farmers with half of one eye, Lowden with 
the other half and Borah with the entire remaining 


ONE: Your little “cottage” in Europe, 


WILLIE ROGERS. 


Cork, Ireland, August 26. 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, 


Dear Mr. Coolidge: My job is, of course, to find out all 
I can and report to you. The reason I have not reported 
lately is because I havent found out anything much lately, 
and I am not like a lot of people to bother you when I 
really have nothing to take up with you but your time. 

Well, 1 have been gathering up a lot of facts and I am 
just about in shape to report. I have the biggest news for 
you that I have had since I have been your little Shack 
in Europe. You know, of course, or perhaps you have had 
it hinted to you, that we stand in Europe about like a 
Horse Thief. Now I want to report to you that that is not 
so. It is what you call at Amherst, “‘erroneous.”’ We don’t 
stand like a Horse Thief abroad. Whoever told you we 
did is flattering us. We don’t stand as good as a Horse 
Thief. They knew what you'were sore at them for.. 

Now I have been in all kinds of Countries—about all 
they have over here, if somebody don’t come along with 
self-determination for small nations and carve out a couple 
of dozen more. But I have looked them all over. Now you 
will have people coming back over there tell you that it is 
not so that we are in bad. ; ae 

They get their information from people who are trying 
to be polite to them. But you just get to talking serious 
over here, and let an argument start, and you will mighty 
soon see the old feeling crop out. 

But here is what I want to write you about, and the 
thing that you never hear mentioned or even thought of. 
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Everybody talks about how we are hated—it is to con- 
versation in Europe what Prohibition has been at home. 
Well, when the discussion would gradually come to the 
Shylocks, as we had been christened, why, I would just 
casually, of course, admit that we were a band of high- 
binders, and were just waiting to get England or France 
up a back alley and knock ’em in the head and get what 
little they had left; and while they were discussing jubi- 
lantly the subject of our unpopularity I would, in order to 
keep up the conversation and not change the subject, just 
nonchalantly remark, ‘“‘ Will you enumerate to me, in their 
natural order, the number of Nations that you people can 
call bosom friends?”’ 

Well, they had never thought of that; but when you 
insist on a count, he finds that he not only could enu- 
merate them on his fingers but he could count them on 
his fingers if he had been unfortunate enough to have 
both arms off. 

These Guys over here are so busy celebrating our un- 
popularity that they don’t stop to look around to see how 
they stand themselves. So don’t let them stampede you, 
Cal, with our unpopularity. We have become so unpopu- 
lar that we are as bad off as every other Nation. If you 
can find me one Nation in Europe that has a real down-to- 
earth, sincere regard for any other Nation, I will jump out 
of the top of the Washington Monument and see if Jackie 
Coogan can catch me as I fall. 

I have purposely looked for combinations that were 
friendly toward each other, and I have yet to find any 
two that wasent at heart ready to pounce on each other 
if they thought they could get away with it—unless it 
was Latvia up toward the Arctic Ocean and Madagascar 
down in the Indian Ocean. They, perhaps, have no par- 
ticular grievance against each other, but they will have as 
soon as they find out where each other are. 

France and England think just as much of each other as 
two rival bands of Chicago Bootleggers. Gloating over our 
unpopularity is the only thing they have ever agreed on per- 
fectly. Just by the luck of the draw they happened to be 
paired together in the last war, but they been fighting each 
other for over a thou- 
sand years. Waterloo 
will be remembered 
longer than any debt. 
Italy went to bat on 
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the side of France in the last Series, but 
that was just because Austria was on the 
opposite side. If it hadent been for that, 
they would have just pitched up a dollar 
to see what side to goin on. A French- 
man and an Italian love each other just 
about like Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Spain and France have the same regard 
for each other as Fort Worth and Dallas. 

Spain feels that they fought the Riffs 
for four years and then France come in 
and got all the best land at the settle- 
ment. 

Russia hates everybody so bad it would 
take her a week to pick out the one she 
hatesmost. Poland israrin’ to fight some- 
body so bad that they just get up and 
punch themselves in the jaw. They 
can’t make up their minds whether to 
jump on Russia, Germany, or go up 
and annex Lithuania. Turkey has been 
laying off three months now without 
any war, and Peace is just killing them. 
You can’t even pass out of the south 
of Russia into Rumania. Bulgaria 
is feeding an Army and deriving no 
benefits from it whatever. 

Greece has some open time that they 
are trying to fillin. They will take on 
anybody but Turkey; they are about 
cured of them. Czecho-Slovakia is a 
new country, and they feel that a war 
would just about give them the proper 
prestige and tradition that a Nation 
should have in future to point to. 
Japan is filling up Chinese Manchuria 
with Japs and copping it away from 
China so fast that Russian interests 
are menaced there; and Russia is doing all they can to 
populate that end of Russia with Emigrants, for they 
know that sooner or later these two will have to tangle. 

Mussolini is raising five hundred thousand children 
every year, and needs somewhere to stake ’em out. He 
will have to have somewhere sometime, but Nations are 
so civilized nowadays that they won’t think of selling 
each other land like individuals do. No, they must be 
made to go out and fight for it. France and England 
have enough colonies that they could sell Italy, on long- 
term payments, all the land she would ever need, and 
besides, make an alliance with her in the bargain; but no, 
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that’s not done. Once you get a piece of land you must 
hang onto it whether you use it or not. So that means 
Italy sooner or later has got to go out and fight for it. 
They won’t do it now because this Guy is too wise, but 
he will when he thinks they are ready. 

Portugal would like to join somebody in a war just to 
make them forget their own troubles. Holland just sets 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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BIT of luck happened to Mrs. 
Weldon just at a time when 
consolation was indicated 

on the part of Providence—her 
only remaining husband died. She 
was doubly a widow, with all the 
widowly emoluments. 

“Which goes to prove that there 
is an eye on us, after all,’’ she told 
her stepdaughter piously, “‘and that 
we ought to go to church more 
often, especially in English com- 
munities. The English take religion 
so seriously.’”’ They were progress- 
ing by gradual stages 
from Biarritz to Eng- 
land, where the younger 
lady intended to marry 
Sir Harry Congers, al- 
though the baronet was 
as yet presumably una- 
ware of these intentions; 
and not wanting to be 
obvious about it, and 
also desiring to refresh 
acquaintance with Brit- 
ish atmosphere, the two 
were pausing at Inter- 
laken, in a certain hotel 
above the town much 
frequented between sea- 
sons by middle-aged 
gentry wishing to get 
the London fog out of 
their lungs and the 
heavy London dinner 
parties out of their sys- 
tems. 

Emily always found 
Switzerland, and partic- 
ularly Interlaken, de- 
pressing despite its 
beauty; but she felt 
that it might be a good 
preparation for her fu- 
ture career as Lady 
Emily Congers. She had 
not been often in Eng- 
land; never socially; for 
although the Weldons 
had made some cordial 
English acquaintances 
here and there, in- 
stinct—or was it her 
wise father? — had 
warned her that travel- 
ing acquaintances were 
not always so cordial 
upon the native heath. 
She felt the need of 
studying Sir Harry’s 
compatriots at closer 
range before attempting 
their fastness. 

“‘T believe,’ said Mrs. 
Weldon, wiping her eyes 
over her lawyer’s letter—cautiously, for their make-up 
came off easily—‘“‘that the time has come for me to join the 
English church. Therector—or is he called the chaplain ?— 
seems so sympathetic! He is lonely himself, he tells me.”’ 

‘Better keep off the clergy, Suzanne,”’ advised her step- 
daughter impartially. ‘‘This one has a married look—they 
are usually lonely. Why waste your time?” 

She sighed a little at the thought of having to invade 
England under the egis of Suzanne. If only her step- 
mother’s hair were not quite so auburn, her taste in dress 
not so naive! Suzanne was not of those who lack ‘‘the 
courage of color on the wing.” 

“T suppose,” the girl suggested carelessly, ‘‘you will be 
putting on black for Mr. Blodgett?’’ Mrs. Weldon en- 
joyed mourning, and it toned her down a good deal. 

“Do you think that would-be proper?”’ 

Considering the money he had left her, quite apart from 
the settlements at the time of her divorce, Emily felt that 
it would be a rather suitable compliment. She said, “Or 
perhaps half mourning, mamma. White linings to things, 
you know, with pearls.” 


By ELEA 


She Loved to Think 
of the Pyrenees, 
Esteban’s Country; 
and With This 
Boy She Found Her« 
self Thinking Aloud 


“No amethysts?”’ 
some very good ones. 

But Emily was firm—no amethysts. Purple had its 
dangers in the hands of Suzanne. “If you are to pay Mr. 
Blodgett the courtesy of mourning for him at all, I think 
he is entitled to strict black and white. Really, that will 
was very generous.” . 

“‘Wasn’t it?” sighed the late Mrs. Blodgett. “But 
there never was anything of the tightwad about Charley. 
If you wanted a cocktail, he ordered a tray of them, in case 
you might want another.. That’’—she sighed again—‘“‘is 
what I callaman! Not that I mean to make any invidious 
distinctions against your father, dearest; only, you would 
hardly describe him in just that way, now would you? 
You’d say of Archibald Weldon, ‘There is what I calla 
gentleman—a perfect gentleman.’”’ 

His daughter winced. ‘‘Hardly as bad as that. But I 
know, of course, what you mean. People do seem to 
have married my father more for his personal distinction 
than for his sterling qualities. Just as, I suppose, they 
will marry me.” 


Mrs. Weldon had recently bought 
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“They’d better be at 
it then,’’ remarked her 
stepmother tartly. She 
occasionally suspected 
the girl of laughing at 
her; nor had she quite 
forgiven her for drag- 
ging them away from 
Biarritz in the midst of 
a little affair with the 
hotel director there. 
“The Pyrenees don’t 
seem to have agreed 
with you this time, 
Emily,’’ she added; 
“vou seem lassé and 
rather sallow.” 

Do broken hearts, the 
girl wondered, make one 
sallow? She grinned at 
herself a little. 
Thwarted ambition was 
the better name for her 
malady. To have let 
herself go over a pictur- 
esque ineligible, to have 

_torn herself by main 
strength out of his 
arms—and then to have 
discovered that he was 
perhaps the most eli- 

ey gible of the lot! It was 

. enough, she thought, to 
put any girl a bit off her 
color. 

““Suzanne,’’ she 
asked, unconscious of 
the wistfulness in her 
voice, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber how you felt when 
Mr. Blodgett—er—de- 


fected?” 
“2D 07 See Wied 
rather!’’ There was a 


salutary frankness be- 
tween these two com- 
panions in adventure. 
“T felt limp as one of 
those dolls—the sort 
strung on rubber, you know—when the snap 
goes out of the elastic. Slightly nauseated, too,” 
she added reminiscently, ‘“‘from the shock. You 
know, he’d caught me getting kissed by one of 
his friends. Fancy! As if any pretty woman 
isn’t likely to get kissed by her husband’s friends! I like 
attentions, of course—who doesn’t? But that’s not saying 
I wouldn’t rather have been kissed by Charley Blodgett 
than by any other man I knew—at the time. Later —— 
Well, a woman’s a fool to sit around waiting for any man 
to come back to her; men aren’t that way. ‘If Charley’s 
going to be such a dog in the manger,’ I said to myself, ‘be- 
grudging a person any little innocent affection that comes 
her way, why, I’ll show him how much I care!’ And I 
showed him. The only way to get what you want in this 
world’’—she voiced her little philosophy of life for one 
who needed philosophy—‘‘is to stop wanting it.” 

Emily remembered that. Experience, even other people’s 
experience, has its value; she must take pains thereafter 
to be as indifferent as she seemed. But she felt for this 
trivial, foolish, innately vulgar creature an odd stab of 
pity. Did they suffer their little sufferings, too—the feather- 
weights? It seemed to her one souvenir of the affair with 
Esteban, this new capacity for pity; pity for herself, for 
other women, for her futile, vain father; for all the poor, 
grasping, groping hands that reach out so confidently for 
what is theirs, and find themselves full of nothingness. 

Suzanne was again complimenting the eye of Providence 
on its discernment, just when her clothes were in tatters, 
bleached to rags by that terrible Biscay sun. “And it 
wouldn’t have been possible to get decent mourning 
anywhere in the south of Europe, they mourn so elabo- 
rately. Would you mind, darling, if we hurried on to Paris 
now and got. my fittings before those Americans have 
picked over all.the new models?”’ Having lived for some 
years abroad, Suzanne naturally resented Americans. 

But Emily let her go on to Paris alone, preferring to 
stay in Interlaken as long as possible with a friend who — 
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was ill there, on the porch of a little chalet overlooking the 
hotel tennis courts. Strange, she thought, what a fatal 
attraction she seemed to have for people who were of no 
use to her—elderly spinsters, fat old men, sick persons. 

She had been aware of eyes eagerly following her from 
this porch whenever she appeared on the courts; rather 
more reckless of her game than usual, less careful to 
win from her adversaries, even when they were men. 
Tennis seemed, after pelota, hardly worth while; a game 
for curates and women. No woman, she thought with an 
oddly feminine pride, could ever play pelota. 

Once, as she passed, a husky voice called down to her 
from the porch: “Girl! I say, g-girl! Would you ever 
have time to come up and talk to a fellow?” 

She gave a brief, smiling nod, and presently appeared in 
the room behind him, whence she dismissed the nurse who 
tried to intercept her. 

“No, your patient’s not asleep. And if he is, I’ll wake 
him,” she said. ‘I dare say he’s tired of being asleep.”’ 

The patient chuckled over it until he choked. ‘Watkins 
out-Watkined!’’ he remarked joyously. ‘‘American, of 
course! I was wondering; but only an American could 
have handled my nurse.” 

“She looks rather a bully,’”” commented Emily. “Why 
do you have her?”’ 

The boy, whose name was John Wallace—“‘ but they call 
me Wally’’—explained that you do not have an English 
nurse; she has you, and during good behavior only. ‘‘Not 
that I mean to 
complain. The 
family provide 
Nurse Watkins, as 
they provide Swit- 
zerland and the 
chalet and every- 
thing; and it’s a 
whole. lot better 
than a sanitarium. 
Ever try one?” 

Emily had not. 
Looking at the 
boy’s flushed, hol- 
low cheeks, the 
brilliant pathos of 
his eyes, she won- 
dered where the 
family was, and 
asked him. 

“Oh, it’s only 
cousins,” he ex- 
plained, “and an 
uncle of sorts. 
Very busy in Wall 
Street.” 

“‘T see,” said the 
girl gently. It 
struck her that 
here was one as 
much alone in the 
world as herself, if 
not more so. 
Again that incon- 
venient pity 
stirred. 

This was the 
sort of thing that 
made Switzerland 
so depressing, no 
doubt—the hard, 
bright air, the 
Swiss cross flying 
everywhere, sug- 
gestive of ambu- 
lances and Red 
Cross stations; the 
neat little chalets, 
with sleeping 
porches, all for 
rent, cheerfully 
trimmed with 
potted plants—al- 
ways potted; they 
never seemed a 
native growth; the 
cold impersonal 
service in the ho- 
tels, like hospital 
attendance; the 
sales people in the 
souvenir shops, 
who knew nothing 
of the social possi- 
bilities of barter, 
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declined surlily to haggle and to compliment after the 
fashion of their French and Italian neighbors. Why, she 
thought, the Swiss natives cannot even sing—they yodel !— 
barbarous noise. And over all the Jungfrau presiding in 
a white apron like a neat Swiss housewife, among other 
mountains glittering with cleanliness, aloof, unfriendly— 
nothing subtle and alluring about the Jungfrau! 

The Wally boy laughed over her opinion of Switzerland. 
“‘T know; it’s all about as grim and bright and sanitary asa 
hospital corridor. But it’s so expensive that it must be 
good. Where else ean a crock like me get enough air for his 
half a lung?” 

She told him of other mountains that she knew— 
La Rhune, the Canigou, capricious, laughing, darkling 
southern mountains, sweet and moody as spoiled women, 
covering their breasts with robes of blossom, shrouding 
their high heads in mantillas of mist; valleys where the 
sun loved to linger and the wind blew softly, straight from 
Africa; where the snow came tumbling down in eager 
waterfalls, so that the air was always full of the music of 
it, and of little bells, and of bees. She loved to think of the 
Pyrenees, Esteban’s country; and with this boy she found 
herself thinking aloud. 

He looked away from her when she had finished. “‘Some- 
thing rather wonderful must have happened to you there.” 

“Yes,”’ she answered after a moment; and told him 
about that too. It was almost like talking to someone who 
was not present. 


apm 


Once They Showed a Faint Flicker of Amusement 


Once They Gleamed Angrily; 


“He was your man,” commented the boy simply, when 
she had done. 

Emily shrugged, remarking with bravado, ‘“ Fortu- 
nately there are others!’’ And soon she had him chuck- 
ling again, laughing aloud, over candid accounts of her 
adventures by land and sea, and even air, for she num- 
bered among her admirers several aviators. 

Young Wally had his national sense of humor developed 
beyond the ordinary, perhaps, by a special need of it; and 
something in the girl’s casual acceptance of life as a sort of 
perpetual tiger hunt, in which you must stalk and bag 
your quarry before it bagged you, appealed to this; also to 
a certain boyish chivalry which winced at the thought of 
ladies in distress. He could never be quite sure whether to 
regard Emily as huntress or hunted. 

“The modern girl certainly knows how to take care of 
herself!’’ he chuckled admiringly, over an account of how 
she had managed to postpone a too pressing suitor by 
spotting her face and arms plentifully with dots of rouge 
while an epidemic of smallpox happened to be raging, 
which gave her time for the necessary investigations. 

“One learns,”’ said Emily. ‘‘ Besides, I was coached for 
it by a careful parent, who saw that there were only two 
ways of acquiring power in the world—to work for it or to 
marry it—and chose for his child the lesser of two evils. 

Oh, yes, I manage to take care of myself. The 
question is, shall I be able to provide for myself a fu- 
ture in the style to which I am accustomed?” 

“You will be 
able to do any- 
thing you want to 
do,’”’ said the boy 
soberly, “if you 
really want to.” 

Emily found 
her new confidant 
rather stimu- 
lating. It was the 
first time she had 
permitted herself 
the luxury of 
friendship; just as, 
until Esteban, she 
had never per- 
mitted herself the 
luxury of love. 
Emotions, her 
father had warned 
her, interfere with 
the real affairs of 
life. ‘‘ Donot labor 
a point,’’ was one 
of his favorite 
maxims; sugges- 
tion was more 
artistic than com- 
pletion. Why have 
intimates when ac- 
quaintances were 
so much less exact- 
ing, no inconven- 
ient claim estab- 
lished? 

Yet here she 
was, for the second 
time in one sum- 
mer, in’ danger of 
letting a very in- 
convenient claim 
establish itself; 
though of a quite 
different order 
from the first. Pla- 
tonics — platonics 
between a young 
man and a young 
woman? How 
amusedly Mr. 
Weldon would 
have smiled at the 


idea! 
The Wally boy’s 
loneliness, how- 


ever, appealed to 
some need in her 
nature, produced 
an unfamiliar ach- 
ing sehsation in 
her young breast. 
Everybody, she 
understood with 


a 
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Glimpses at the Dramatic Life of Old Fort Jefifersom im 


Guns Were Dragged to the High Paras 
pets by Brute Man Power 


LL Hope Abandon, Ye Who Enter 

Here! 

Time and the knives of sou- 
venir hunters have obliterated these 
words from the cell door of Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd, most famous of all the hosts 
of prisoners at various times confined 
within the dour brick walls of Fort 
Jefferson, on Dry Tortugas. Yet men 
still living remember having seen them 
there. No motto could more tragically 
apply than this, which the unfortunate 
doctor himself engraved while serving 
long years in chains and at hard labor 
for a crime in which our modern gen- 
eration knows he had no part. 

Doctor Mudd, you will remember, 
was the Maryland physician who set 
J. Wilkes Booth’s broken leg after Booth 
had assassinated Lincoln. Hewassen- 
tenced to life imprisonment at the most 
remote fortress in the United States, a 
bastile verily anchored 120 miles out at 
sea in the Gulf of Mexico. His story 
and those of other prisoners form a 
record that well blends with narratives 
of tragedy and pestilence and death which make the name 
Tortugas even today the grimmest in our annals. 

The history of this wrecked and abandoned fortress in 
the sea is singularly obscure. But from old records, letters 
and personal narratives of ancient Key Westers, some kind 
of picture can be pieced together, outlining the whole. 

‘Fort Jefferson was built to control the Gulf of Mexico,” 
an old Key West doctor told me. He once, by the way, 
fought yellow jack there. “It came into the limelight when 
the war broke out. All hands were required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Union. Some Confederate sym- 
pathizers wouldn’t, and left.” 


A Fort Without Defenses 


jer the way through the war, the fort was garrisoned by 
Northern troops. Key West was garrisoned by them 
too. It holds the distinction, sir, of being the only South- 
ern city where the Stars and Stripes never were hauled 
down. And how was it kept loyal? 

‘““Why, because the Union soldiers clapped all the lead- 
ing citizens in jail. Now and then somebody would hoist 
the Stars and Bars at night, but down they’d have to 
come in the morning. 

“‘Warly in the war, the Confederates planned to capture 
the great sea citadel out there in the Gulf. It was defense- 
less at first—seemed inviting attack. The old Wyandotte 
was reported on her way to take it, but never arrived. She 
could just have steamed right up, sir, and taken possession, 
for not a gun was mounted at Jefferson. All that the little 
garrison could do was to keep the drawbridge raised, and 
drill the women and children to take cover in an empty 
reservoir in case of attack, 


More Like a Medievat Fortress Than a Piece of Engineering Built by Uncle Sam, 
Note the Immense Thickness of the Walls 


By George Allan England 


“Tf the South, you see, had acted with energy and cap- 
tured Jefferson early in the game, the war might have run 
a very different course.’”” The doctor sighed regretfully. 
“With the fortress as a naval base and a refuge for block- 
ade runners, supplies could have been sent up the 
Mississippi and cotton could have been moved to 
Havana. The Confederacy might have purchased 
early European recognition, sir, as every ship in the 
Straits of Florida had to pass within full view of the 
fort. A ticklish situation, sir. Very, indeed!” 

Swift decisive action was necessary on the part of 
the North. As Major J. H. Shinn relates in his Fort 
Jefferson and Its Commander in 1861, the fortress 
then had not a soldier able to resist even a rowboat 
of pirates or a handful of filibusters. It was un- 
finished; not a single gun fit for service was mounted. 
But immediate steps were taken. 

Congress appropriated $500,000, and Major Lewis 
G. Arnold was putin command. He shipped provi- 
sions, guns and two companies of soldiers in Boston, 
aboard the old steamer Joseph Whitney, and started 
posthaste for Tortugas. 

Says Major Shinn: 

When he arrived he found neither guns nor materials 
to withstand siege. His little army was only four com- 
missioned officers and 62 men, He worked them like 
tigers, mounted all his guns and sent to Key West for 
more. The work was very hard on the men. He im- 
provised gun carriages from what he could find. In less 
than twelve days he informed the Government he cpuld 
withstand attack. The Mohawk, sloop of war, guarded 
theisland. Arnold established eacthaes batrarics on Bird, 
Sand, Loggerhead, Middle and Brush Keys. Later, 
Company C of the Second Artillery arrived, and in April, 


1861, two companies of Wilson’s Zouaves. Stilllater, two 
of the First Texas Artillery. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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Days Long Gone 


Fort Jefferson as it Appeared After 
a Visit From a Gulf Cyclone 


The Zouaves must have been a for- 
midable bunch. Traditions still remain 
of them, in Key West, as the hardest- 
boiled outfit of gunmen that ever hap- 
pened. They appear to have been towed 
behind a steamer, all the way from New 
York. Major Shinn relates: 

They were tough customers, partly prize 
fighters, bums and thugs. Their condition 
was pitiable when landed after three weeks 
on the oceaninascow. Major Arnold made 
them burn their Zouave uniforms and wear 
‘regulation ones. They were two or three 
times as numerous as the other soldiers and 


threatened to wipe them off the face of the 
earth, but Arnold quelled them. 


A Qualified Bluff 


HEY seem to have needed a lot of 
quelling. Not long after their ar- 
rival, some fishermen smuggled in a lot 
of fire water which the Zouaves pro- 
ceeded to absorb. Mutiny followed. 
The drunken mob released one of their 
number who had been tied up for insub- 
ordination and ran to their quarters 
for their guns. But the Fifth Artillery 
trained a field piece on them, and a certain Colonel Brooks— 
walking unarmed into their bastion—arrested forty of the 
toughest. So that little civil war was ended on the spot, 
and presently the gunmen were transferred to Fort Pickens. 
Incidentally, Colonel 
Brooks must have had 
his nerve with him. 
Reénforecements 
poured in, a motley 
crew, with women, 
children and all kinds 
of camp followers, and 
the island became a 
busy town, brilliant 
with lights and active 
with a thousand la- 
bors. Sappers and 
miners were flung in, 
and swarms of negro 
laborers, together with 
the 7th New Hamp- 
shire—1000 men. 
Some 1400 crowded 
the fort, and water ran 
short, so that it had 
to be bought in Ha- 
vana. Smallpox broke 
out, but was checked. 
Constantly white- 


FROM ‘THE LIFE OF DR. SAMUEL Ae MUD Ops NEALE PUBLISHING washing the casemates 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd, as He Appeared probably helped keep 
When Working in the Carpenters’ Shop the place tenable at all. 


in the Prison at Fort Jefferson Let us not, however, 
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get ahead of our story. It’s about one of the finest bluffs 
in history. 

Major Arnold took the fort when it was helpless, and in 
six months made it the Gibraltar of the Gulf, bristling with 
more than 100 guns and manned by 500 disciplined troops. 
Thus it was not only kept from falling into the hands of the 
Confederacy but also helped bring about the fall of New 
Orleans and became an impregnable base of operations 
against the South. Arnold and his little army arrived just 
in the nick of time, only three days before it would have 
been captured by the Floridians. Sheer bluff saved the 
day in this wise: 

Arnold’s first gun was not yet workable when an armed 
Confederate schooner anchored off the fort and sent a 
messenger ashore, demanding, ‘Surrender to the state of 
Florida!” 

Now Arnold was not noted for soft answers that turn 
away wrath, nor for dillydally tactics. He rushed to an 
embrasure near the sally port and bellowed lustily: ‘Tell 
your qualified captain if he’s not gone in ten minutes, I’ll 
blow his doubly qualified ship out of the water! Think I’ll 
just open fire anyhow!” 

The bluff worked and the Confederate schooner faded. 
If it had called that bluff, the whole course of the Civil 
War might have been different. On such narrow margins 
is military history constructed! 

Arnold seems to have gone on the principle of hit first 
and inquire afterward. One day not long after, he fired on 
a ship that failed to answer his signals, and came within an 
ace of sinking her. 

She turned out to be a Federal transport coming in for 
coal, and hadn’t understood the signals. Arnold was tak- 
ing no chances on his coral reef 120 miles from land— 
Confederate land, at that! 


Anything to Kill Time 


HE war passed, at Dry Tortugas, with many “excur- 

sions and alarums.”’ Regiments kept coming and going. 
Veritable armies of men at times crowded the tiny key. 
Occasional wrecks furnished thrills, as did news of two 
slave ships captured off Havana and brought into Key 
West. The exploits of the Florida and the Atlanta kept 
tension high. One negro regiment became insubordinate 
and a member of it was shot. The specter of yellow jack 
in Cuba gave anxious months. The diary of an officer’s 
wife gives interesting side lights on one 
phase of blockade running in the Gulf: 


One day we saw an immense steamer 
about five miles out, emitting dense black 
smoke which announced its character, as 
only Confederates used soft coal; and when 
they were running away like this one, they 
put in pine wood or anything they had. She 
was running away from a little boat that by 
comparison was like a pygmy. Two larger 
steamers were trying to head her off, and 
they passed out of sight in that position. 
Allin all, it was quite an exciting affair, with 
20 or 30 gunsfired. . . . Next day she 
was brought into Key West—a large Mis- 
sissippi River boat, loaded high on deck 
with cotton, a prize valued at half a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Just imagine now how different the 
result of that and other Gulf naval oper- 
ations would have been had Arnold’s 
bluff been called! 

As you stand amid the silent wreckage 
of Fort Jefferson, it is hard to realize 


A Nice Place for an Evening Stroll, With a Moat on One Hand, the Sea on the Other 
Above—Part of the Once Shark«Infested Moat is Now Filled With Gleaming Coral Sand 


how that place once swarmed with 
activities, thrilled with hope, trem- 
bled with despair. Old letters give 
glimpses of its obscure history. They 
mention the means taken to keep up 
the morale of this marooned com- 
pany, where human nature was put 
to the severe stretch by being cooped 
up under such unnatural conditions. 
There were picnics and egg-collect- 
ing parties at Bird Key, with Chinese 
lanterns in the boats at night and 
negroes singing, pickin’ on de ole 
banjo. Fishing expeditions, drills, 
band concerts helped. Every man 
in the garrison who could dance a jig, 
sing a song or tell a story was drafted 
for amateur theatricals. Thus they 
flogged the weary time along. Only 
one more picture and we pass to 
matters more tragic. The old diary 
says: 

In the calm evening it is pleasant from 
the ramparts to watch the golden sun 
sink to rest, and just as it touches the 
edge of the horizon to hear the bugles 
blow retreat. Before the last note of 
music has died away in space, the placid 
rest is broken by the thunder of the 
evening gun. The Stars and Stripes, 
that have all day flaunted their glory 
from the sally port, are run down, and 


someone, as he breaks ranks, exclaims, 
“Another day in for Uncle Sam!” 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
grim part—the prison record of our 
great seagoing fortress. That record 
dates back to the early part of the Civil War. To me Fort 
Jefferson seems the most lonely prison in all this world. 
Not even the ill-favored Chateau d’If, immortalized by 
Monte Cristo, is so solitary. For from its walls you can 
behold the swarming harbor of Marseilles; while from 
Jefferson, save for the few scattered Tortugas keys, you 
see only far-stretching vastnesses of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Jefferson’s harsh walls have at one time held more than 
1000 prisoners, besides perhaps 600 soldiers, laborers and 
noncombatants. Sixteen hundred humans jammed to- 


gether on one tiny, sweltering coral reef! What wonder 


Mr. England Glowering From Dr. Mudd’s Famous Cell 


that scurvy and 
plague decimated 
the garrison! That 
its busiest indus- 
try, at times, was 
burying the 
Biwed ms of 
wretches who died 
there like flies! 


Isle of Dread 


ANY of the 

convicts were 
deserters, bounty 
jumpers, political 
prisoners and trac- 
table offenders, 
but no few were 
‘murderers and 
hardened ruffians. 
Some of the work- 
men, too, were bad 
actors, both black 
and white, who 
had sought em- 
ployment in this 
pesthole to escape 
the draft. Natu- 
rally enough, Jef- 
ferson became the 
scene of cruel 
events. Constant 
attempts at es- 
cape were made, 
mostly unsuccessful but now and then thrilling enough. The 
soldiers were practically as much prisoners as the convicts. 
They all suffered together, and died indiscriminately. The 
military prisoners were kept in the guardhouse, while the 
general ones were herded into boarded-up casemates. But 
numbers of them used to prowl around all over the fort, 
and old narratives tell the fear of mutiny that constantly op- 
pressed the authorities. The womenfolk especially felt this 
dread. Communications with Key West were sporadic, 
and in times of pestilence nearly broke down altogether. 
Ugly memories still lurk about Tortugas. 

Sentinels were stationed at the prison 
bastions, the sally port and the wharves. 
How any mere human beings could have 
escaped seems incredible, but they did— 
lots of them. I have examined some of 
the cells at Jefferson, cells perhaps ten 
feet by fifteen, near the sally port. No 
bars guarded some windows, for these 
windows are mere slits, narrowing down 
from two feet on the inside of the wall, 
four feet thick, to less than six inches 
on the outside. Through such slits 
prisoners could see nothing but a nar- 
row glimpse of burning sky, sea and 
sand. One of the cells has such a slit 
communicating with the sally port, and 
there you can still see where some of the 
bricks have been dug away. 

“A man named Harry Smith got 
through here,” my friend Lilja told me. 
(Continued on Page 174) 


Patms and Underbrush are Fast Reclaiming the Parade Ground 
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VERYBODY who was in the town 
of Cunel during the Battle of the 
Argonne knows something about the 

B Battery piano movers. But the only man 
who can tell the story right is ex- 
Private Pete Webb, of Omaha. Pete 
has a banjo made out of an old army 
tin hat riveted onto the spoke of a 
German gun wheel, and he tells the 
story in the good old Western half- 
and-half manner. Part of the time he 
sings, and part of the time he just talks 
along. He always starts out singing 
and making a terrible racket on the 
banjo: 


All morning on November fifth, 
In the woods beside Cunel, 

The heavy guns of Battery B 
They gave the Germans hell. 


At noon they stopped, and the dirty work 
Of cleaning the guns began, 

Directed by that hard-boiled brute, 
First Sergeant Douglas Dann. 


And six big lazy cannoneers 
From the second-section gun 
Sneaked off with one of the telephone men 
Before the work was done. 


They went to look for souvenirs, 
And they wandered all over Cunel, 
Till one of the bunch, called Michigan 
Mike, 
Let out a joyful yell. 


““Holy Moses! Look what I found! 
Ain’t it a shame none of us can play 
it? But come here and have a look, 
anyway.” 


He took them up to an old stone house 
And led them in the door, 

And showed them a swell piano 
In the middle of the floor. 


Now that house had been hit by many 
shells 
And the roof was half caved in, 
But that handsome piano had never been 
touched ; 
It stood there bright as a pin. 


And Pinky, the little telephone man, 
Who had tagged along with the rest, 

Stepped wp with a look of haughty pride 
And swelled his little chest. 


“Tf you really want to hear some- 
body play that piano,” he said, ‘‘just 
call on me. When it comes to music, 
I know my stuff.””’ And Pinky sat down and hammered 
the keys, while the rest began to sing: 


“T want to salute that captain of mine, 
Parley voo! 
I want to salute that captain of mine, 
Parley voo! 
I want to salute that captain of mine 
With a good swift kick in his behind, 
Hinky-dinky 4 


“Hey, youse guys!’’ came aloud voice. ‘What do you 
think this is?” 


The music stopped and they turned around, 
And trembled, every man; 

For there in the door of that ruined house 
Stood terrible Sergeant Dann. 


“Ts this an army,’ he said, ‘‘or an Eyetalian opera? 
Don’t youse guys know you’re supposed to be cleaning the 
guns this afternoon?’”’ 

“We thought ” began Michigan Mike. 

“Shut up! And don’t give me no argument. I know 
what you thought—you thought I didn’t see you sneaking 
off. You thought you was slipping something over on me. 
All right, the whole bunch of you is going to get all the 


IL LU STIR ALT ESD 


BY J. CLINTON 


extra fatigue there is for the next month. Get out that 
door before I kick you out, and keep on going till you get 
back to the guns.” 

“But, sergeant,” said Pinky, the little liar, ‘““we didn’t 
know there was any work going on. Honest, we didn’t. 
We was just having a little music.” 

“That wasn’t music; that was noise.” 

“Tf you want to hear some real music, I’ll play for you.” 

“All right then, play. And it better be good, you poor 
runt, or you'll get two months’ extra fatigue.’’ The ser- 
geant sat down on a busted chair, while the six cannoneers 
hung around near the door. 

“This piano is a little out of tune,’ said Pinky, a bit 
nervous. 

“Shut up,” said the sergeant, “‘and play!” 

Pinky played Over There, and he played it well. Then 
he started Tipperary. ‘“‘Rotten!’’ said the sergeant. 
“Don’t you know any regular songs?” 

“What would you like?” asked Pinky. 

The sergeant thought a minute, and then he said, “‘Do 
you know After the Ball?” 

73 Sure ! ” 


Hazlett Upson 
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And the Agony Pinky 
Put Into That Thing 
Was Marvelous to Hear 
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“Play it then, damn you, and play it soft 
and quiet. I hate this loud music.” 


So Pinky took and spit on his hands 
And wiped ’em on his knees, 

And setiled himself and started in 

To work on them ivory keys. 


He pushed and tickled and worried them things, 
And he thumped ’em here and there, 

And the sad sweet notes of After the Ball 
Begun to fill the air. 


And the agony Pinky put into that thing 
Was marvelous to hear ; 

’Twas the softest, weepingest, wailingest stuff 
That ever hit your ear. 


The sergeant set up and began to beat time, 
A-tapping his foot on the floor, 

And Pinky played that ancient tune 
A dozen times or more. 


Till there come a far-off dreamy look 

On the face of Sergeant Dann; 

For the sergeant, under his horny hide, 
Was a sentimental man. 


And when at last the music stopped, 
He opened his mouth and said: 


“Swell! Ifthere’s one thing I like, 
it’s good music. Play another. Do 
you know Oh, Don’t You Remember 
Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 

“Yes,” said Pinky. ‘‘And I can 
sing it for you too.” 

“Allright, but not tooloud. I like 
my liquor hard, but my music soft— 
soft and kind of sorrowful.”’ 


So Pinky began with some beautiful 
chords 
Anda tenor voice choked with pain, 
And the song went along as doleful 
and sad 
As a funeral in the rain. 


And it ended in rich blue harmony, 

And a long heart-rendering moan: 

“They have fitted a slab of the granile 
so gray, 

And Alice lies under the stone.’ 


The sergeant set like a man in a 
dream; 
And the next thing Pinky tried 
Was Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight? 
And the sergeant pretty near cried. . 


While Pinky rolled his chords and 
sang, 
In a gush of sweetness and light: 
“My heart o’erflows, for I love him he 
knows; 
Oh, where is my boy tonight?” 


re 


Yes, the sergeant put his face in his hands, 
And the sergeant wiped his eye, 

And there wasn’t any doubt he was 
A sentimental guy. 


But at last he shook himself together, 
And stood on his feet and said: 


“That’s what I call pretty swell music! I could listen 
to it all day; but we got to stop.” He took a look at the 
six cannoneers. ‘‘ Well, youse guys,’’ he went on, ‘‘I said 
I was going to put you all on heavy fatigue for the next 
month. But I ain’t going to. I’m going to let you off on 
account of your finding this piano. I’m going to take the 
piano out to the battery and set it up behind the guns. 
After this we’ll have music with our war.” 

“Tt’s a fine idea,” said Pinky. 

“T’m going to get a wagon right now,”’ said the sergeant, 
“and by the time I get back I want to find this music box 
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outside all ready to load. Youse guys can get busy mov- 
ing it right now—all but you, Pinky. From now on you 
are relieved from all fatigue. All you gotta do is make 
music.” 

The sergeant left, and the six cannoneers looked after 
him with their mouths hanging open. ‘‘ Never have I seen 
that guy so kind and gentle,”’ said Michigan 
Mike. “I can’t understand it.’’ ’ 

“Simple enough,” said Pinky. ‘All these 
hard-boiled birds have a soft spot somewheres. 
And the harder they are in some ways, the softer 
they are in others. From now on that guy is 
going to be easy. All we gotta do is play soft 
music to him and he’ll eat out of our hand.”’ 

“T believe you’re right,’’ said Mike. ‘‘And 
it’s all on account of you, Pinky. You certainly 
are a good guy to have around.” 

“Well,” said Pinky, “I ain’t bad, if I do say 
it myself.” 


And Pinky sat down and res'‘ed himself 
On a bench that was off to one side, 
While the cannoneers grunted and heaved 
and pushed, 
And dragged the piano outside. 


And after a while there come in view, 
A-driving down the street, 

A big, tall, open wagon, 
With Sergeant Dann on the seat. 


The wagon stopped; and the cannoneers 
They seen, as they gathered around, 
That the box of that big tall wagon 
Was at least five feet from the ground. 


’Twas a scandalous job to lift and push 
That piano up so high; 

But they finally done it, and drove away 
To the guns in the woods near by. 


Now them woods, on account of the recent rains, 
Was wet and soft that day, 


“TI Ain’t in No Shape to 


And the wagon got stuck and they had to unload 
A hundred yards away. 


They toted that great big music box 
The rest of the way by hand, 
While Pinky watched ’em sweat and said 
They sure was doing 
grand. 


And when at last they reached 
the guns, 
And Pinky got ready to 
play, 
The captain sent word he 
wanted to see 
The sergeant right away. 


And the sergeant went, while 
the cannoneers 

Sat down by the second gun; 

But they got no rest, for right 


away 
The sergeant came back on 
the run. 
“Hey there, you piano 
movers!” he yelled. ‘‘Up on 
your toes!” 


“You mean us?” asked 
Michigan Mike. 

“The battery is moving 
out in an hour. So youse 
guys can just whisk that 
piano back and put it in 
the wagon where it’ll be 
ready to go.” i 

“Holy Moses!”’ said Mike. “We just brought it in!’ 

“Shut up, and don’t give me no argument. You heard 
what I said. You’re going to move that piano, and you’re 
going to move it right now. Come on, snap into it!” 


Listen to No Arguments”’ 


So they had to carry that music box 
Way back to the road, and then 


They strained and heaved and loaded it up 
In the same old wagon again. 


And afler they’d eaten a bite of supper, 
They pulled their pup tents down, 

And rolled their packs and got ready to sit 
And rest a bit on the ground. 


But right away, through the gathering dusk 
Of that.sad November day, 

There come a loud and raucous noise— 
A voice that seemed to say: 


“Piano movers, front and center! Piano movers!”’ 

“Quick, let’s duck behind this gun!”’ said Mike. But he 
was too late; the sergeant came trotting along on a horse. 

““Come here, youse guys!” he yelled. ‘‘Why didn’t you 
answer?”’ 

““We didn’t hear you,” said Mike. 

“Never mind making up a lot of fairy tales. Come with 
me.”’ The sergeant led them down to the wagon that held 
the piano. ‘‘Unload that music box,” he said. 

“But we just loaded it,’’ said Mike. 

“T didn’t ask for no advice from youse guys,” said the 
sergeant. ‘I said unload that music box.’’ They unloaded 
it. “Now,” said the sergeant, talking down from the top 
of his big horse, ‘‘you see them shells and them powder 
boxes over there? All right. That’s a fresh shipment of 
ammunition that just come in by truck. We got to take it 
with us—worse luck—and this is the only wagon that ain’t 
filled. So youse guys can get busy and load it. We got to 
leave the piano behind.” 

The cannoneers loaded the ammunition, and then Mike 
smiled for the first time in quite a while and said: “It’s 
probably just as well. This piano was getting to be more 
trouble than it’s worth. It’s tough luck on you, though, 
sergeant; from now on I suppose you'll have to make 
Pinky sing without the piano.”’ 

‘“Wrong, as usual,”’ said the sergeant. ‘ Pinky’s singing 
wouldn’t amount to nothing without them rolling chords; 
so we’re coming back to get this piano tomorrow.” 

“Holy Moses!” said Mike. 


(Continued on Page 155) 


“Come Here, Youse Guys!"’ He Yelled. 


“Why Didn’t You Answer?”’ 


“We Didn’t Hear You,’’ Said Mike 
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SIDE from the fact that it was a very 
peculiar hour for a call—past six in 
the afternoon— Willie Gerald hadn’t 

the least idea who Mrs. Ava Ling was. He’ 
didn’t know her and yet he had a sense of 
familiarity with that name. Ling? No, he 
was certain that he’d had no definite con- 
nection with it. Willie resented being dis- 
turbed in the hour or so before dinner; it 
was a period that he kept jealously intact 
in the interest of a rare peacefulness of mind; 
and he was very much 
inclined not to see the 
woman whose card the 
Japanese house boy 

had brought him. 
However, he hadn’t 
started to change for 
theevening; and there 

was always, with him, 

the chance of some- 
thing valuable turning 

up. 

“Go and get her,” 
he said ungraciously 
to the servant. ‘But 
if it happens again so 
late, say I’m not in.” » 

When Mrs. Ling ap- 
peared, though, Gerald 
was obliged to admit 
that she was more than 
commonly engaging. 
She was positively the 
smallest girl—even in 
black, he couldn’t 
bring himself to call 
her a woman—he had 
ever seen. She could 
walk under his arm 
with ease; and,seated, 
her minute feet hung 
ludicrously inair. Her 
eyes were very widely 
opened, gray in color, 
her nose had a decided 
tilt, and her upper lip 
was so short that there 
was a constant beauti- 
fully white gleam of 
teeth. In addition to 
being smaller than any 
other normal human 
being he could remem- 
ber, he told himself she had the most 
charmingly guileless face he’d ever en- 
countered. Her eyes gazed into his, 
her lips parted, in a breathless appeal; 
her hands seemed to be begging him for 
attention—no, protection. 

“You won’t know me, Mr. Gerald,” 
she said at once; ‘“‘but my husband’s 
name may mean more to you. Hewas Zelam Ling.” Of 
course! If she had been announced as Mrs. Zelam Ling 
he would have guessed everything at once. Ling had al- 
ways needed his peculiar given name for identification. 
Yes, Willie understood it all now; and as a result he was 
acutely uncomfortable. Why the devil, with the city full 
of antique dealers and avid collectors of glass, had she 
chosen to come to him? Well, she was in hisroom now; he 
knew all, all, that she was about to say, and an instant de- 
cision, a difficult situation, was before him. 

The trouble, he recognized, was not because of Zelam 
Ling, but because of his wife; it was the result of her being 
what, it was apparent, she was. Zelam himself 

“Yes, Mr. Gerald,” she interrupted his thought, ‘‘I know 
most of what’s going through your head. You began by 
wondering why I came to you. There were so many more 
obvious places. Can’t you see that I had to be absolutely 
certain? My busband’s collection of glass is the only thing 
I have in the world. It was literally all he left me when he 
died less than a year ago. I’m sorry, but I’m going to ask 
you to listen to this: I’m so terribly anxious for you to 
understand everything... You may or may not have real- 
ized that Zelam had only a little money. He did have a 
splendid position that paid him twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars a month; he could keep it as long as he lived, but 
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“Please Don’t Ask Me. It Isn’t Very Kind of You. Do You Want Me to be More Miserable ?”’ 


there was almost no chance of it getting better. That was 
enough for us, though, since we had no children; I mean 
I was contented, happy, with him. 

‘And then he began buying glass. Just a little at a 
time—a Stiegel salt, when they were far cheaper than now, 


“a three-mold pitcher, pieces of quilted Keene and South 


Jersey. We didn’t notice it at first, for I liked glass too; 
but after he had filled a small cabinet he began with an- 
other, and it took more of our money. To put it clearly, 
it ended by taking all. But before that happened we had a 
lot of talks. He managed to get me almost as interested as 
himself; Zelam told me that some day his collection would 
be priceless. He’d promise me that, when we needed 
money worse than usual, he’d sell a flip glass or a covered 
bowl—but, perhaps you understand, he never did. He 
couldn’t bring himself to let a piece of broken late Sand- 
wich go. . 

“Tt didn’t hurt his work, that would have been fatal, 
but he was never home; from Saturday noon until Sunday 
night he was always away. Zelam bought a secondhand 
automobile, and he was forever going to some town in New 
Jersey or Pennsylvania. Mr. Gerald, he was so happy, so 
absorbed, that, even when I was afraid, I couldn’t be hard 
with him. And then, later, when I did persist in being 
practical—at the last he would pay anything—he’d get ina 
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terrible temper with me. He’d say that, like 
all women, I was a materialist. The Stiegel 
alone, he’d almost shout, would bring a for- 
tune; and that no one on earth could even: 
guess what three-mold glass 
was going to be worth.”” She 
made a gesture of infinite 
appeal: 

“And then, Mr. Gerald, he 
died. He caught a frightful 
cold, coming back in the mid- 
dle of a December night with 
a milk bowl, and it turned 
into pneumonia.” 

Willie Gerald nodded; this 
was only a preliminary to the 
unpleasant, the inevitable, 
duty before him. He recog- 
nized now that it was a duty, 
and a hundred times worse 
than he had thought. “It 
was nice of you to tell me all 
that,” he began; ‘‘you have 
been so direct that I’ll simply 
have to follow your exam- 
ple.” It was diffi- 
cult to tell her. 
“And if I seem a 
little hard you will 
have to try to un- 
derstand and ex- 
cuse it. I mean 
about Mr. Ling. 
I’m going to make 
it as short and bad 
am as possible. You 
§ realize now, natu- 

ot , rally, that econom- 
é ically you were 
both criminals, and 
T’ll tell you why. 
In spite of his long 
experience your 
husband knew lit- 
erally nothing 
about glass. He had his pas- 
sion for it, but he never 
learned the first details. He 
had no sense of touch and he 
could carry no more in his 
eye. Mr. Ling had the worst 
possible combination—an 
unreasoning enthusiasm and 
a complete ignorance. He 
was the delight of everyone 

who sold fake glass.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Ava 
Ling demanded. ‘‘What does this 
mean?” 

“Why, simply that his collection is 
worthless. I don’t mean there isn’t a 
good piece in it, there must be, of course; 
but the collection itself, as a whole, will have no value. If 
it were put on sale there would be a laugh from the dealers 
that would wake up Henry William Stiegel. No one would 
go to it. Nothing would be paid.” 

“But I told you that was all I had,” she reiterated; ‘‘all 
that Zelam left for me.”’ He was silent. She deserted the 
chair and came close to him. “Isn’t there a possibility you 
are wrong?” she demanded. ‘“‘Perhaps you are just being 
intelligent and want to buy my glass as cheaply as possi- 
ble.”” This annoyed him slightly. 

“T wouldn’t have it,’’ he replied; “‘I wouldn’t take it 


_ for a thousand dollars.” 


If possible, her eyes, regarding him, opened still more 
widely. “‘She’s about to cry,” he thought. But he had 
been wrong. Mrs. Ava Ling turned away and went to a 
window, gazing down into the paved rift of the street. 
From the back she appeared even younger, childlike in the 
simplicity of her bearing and line. Yet, returning to him 
suddenly, her face was composed, her entrancing mouth 
was firm. She said, ‘‘I can feel that all you’ve been good 
enough to tell me is quite right. Very well, Mr: Gerald, 
in such a wretched situation what am I to do?” 


_ Willie Gerald replied that he couldn’t tell her everything 
in a moment. Mrs. Ling had taken the shock of his 
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announcement with remarkable spirit. She had courage, 
it was plain. He hada desire to be of assistance to her, but 
not, he was afraid, on purely humanitarian grounds; it 
was what her lips did when she talked, and her eyes, her 
absurd littleness, that captured his sympathy. If she had 
been different, ugly, or even pretty in a commonplace way, 
his feelings would have been very different. He wouldn’t 
have had any. Gerald wondered for an instant if he were 
what might be called susceptiffe, but decided in the nega- 
tive. He had been too constant to Rose Brincker, to no 
more than a memory, for such a charge. No, he wasn’t 
open to affairs. Yet beauty always engaged him. 

“Of course,” he reiterated, ‘‘it is impossible that all Mr. 
Ling’s glass is valueless. He must have picked up, here 
and there, a piece that was authentic. Even he couldn’t 
very well help it. The only thing to do,’”’ he concluded, ‘“‘is 
to pick out what is good and sell it with no reference to 
where it came from. There is more than one way of doing 
that—you can sell it piece by piece to dealers and collec- 
tors, or you can consign it all to a well-conducted auction, 
preferably in the country, where you'll have the benefit of 
a competitive price. That’s better, I think.’ 

Mrs. Ava Ling caught his hands in hers; she was so little 
that, gazing up at him, her head was tilted far back. ‘‘ Will 
you help me?” she begged him. ‘‘ Will you? Think what it 
would mean. You can see how Zelam was treated, and 
what chance would I have?” 

Very little, he silently agreed, looking down at her. 
“But I can’t think what put me in your mind. I don’t do 
things like this; I have no special facilities.” 

““T won’t tell you why I came to you,” she answered, still 
clinging to him; ‘‘I mean beside your reputation for know- 
ing all about old glass—yes, and everything else. But I 
did, didn’t I?”” It was a pointless and absurd question, 
and yet it gave him a certain satisfaction to nod affirma- 
tively. After all, she had come to him. 

“T could only look over what you have and guess if it 
was right. You must remember that no one can say these 
things definitely. I have seen only eleven pieces of glass, in 
the most characteristic designs, that could be identified as 
Stiegel. It is practically all guessing.” 


Mrs. Huber Pounded With Her Fists on Willie Gerald’s Chest. 


“‘And Zelam was a bad guesser,’’ she put in mournfully. 
“But it’s wonderful of you to be willing to do so much. It 
would have to be in the daytime, naturally, for the colored 
glass. Any hour you want to come will be perfect for me. 
Only, I am afraid it must be soon, for I am going to Cali- 
fornia; I have a—a position waiting for me out there.”’ 

Willie Gerald was, for no reason, sorry to hear that. It 
was unnecessary for her to go far away. Since she had ad- 
mitted him to the place of adviser, he asked if she were 
certain of what she’d find in the West. 

“Ts it a good position?’’ he demanded. Gerald was sit- 
ting now, his chair close by hers. 

“T suppose so,” she replied slowly. ‘‘I don’t know 
everything about it; but it’s not worse than the others I 
am familiar with. It is both bad and good, but I think 
more good than bad.” 

He continued to be pessimistic. ‘“‘And about the glass, 


_I will come to see it, but you can’t depend on what I say. 


Someone else who knows just as much or very much more 
might well disagree with me.”’ 

For her, she asserted, he knew enough. “ When will you 
come?” 

After Ava Ling had gone he was forced to dress in a 
hurry; busy with his pearls, he thought of Zelam Ling’s 
widow. How old was she? Nota day over twenty-six, he 
decided. She might easily be younger. But he gathered 
from what she said that she had been married for at least 
ten years. She was foolish to go West on such a slender 
assurance. He must ask just what it was she intended to 
do. Then, when he was intent on the wide array of glass 
she had spread on tables for his inspection, he forgot his 
question. 

Yes, as he had realized, Ling had found some very good 
examples indeed. There was, for instance, a blue three- 
mold blown pitcher with the sunburst, quilting and a verti- 
cal ribbing. The color was dark and fine. 

“What did he pay for this?’’ Gerald demanded. 

“T haven’t an idea,’ Ava Ling confessed. “I think he 
was so ashamed to admit what he paid that he almost hid 
it from himself. He did keep a price book once, but I can’t 
find it. I believe Zelam destroyed it.”’ 


PLLIOR 


“With fair luck you ought to get two hundred seventy- 
five,” he told her. ‘‘It will all depend, as such things do, 
on who wants it and if he happens to see it. You must 
understand there are no absolute prices. If two or three 
passable imitations of this turn up, its value will go off by 
more than a half. That has happened to Jersey glass just 
now—there is a flood of splendid copies, and almost no one 
knows where he stands. And these really are rare.”’ He 
indicated a pair of tall three-mold celery holders in a quilted 
white glass. One by one he picked out of the collection 
the objects he thought were genuine. There were minute 
three-mold pitchers, a blue-ribbed hat and a clear green hat 
with a flaring brim—the largest he had ever seen. There 
were two Wistarberg pitchers in whorls of white and green 
and a pair of diminutive New Hampshire decanters, an 
aquamarine milk bowl at least twenty inches across, tall 
green candlesticks, an amber bowl and ball, and ingratiat- 
ing scent bottles from South Jersey. In what was prob- 
ably Stiegel thefe were two blue flint sugar bowls, one 
with a cover, a rummer with a lid from which the finial was 
missing, wine glasses—molded and fluted and with en- 
gravings; five flips, two with covers—one, he thought, 
must be twelve inches high—and a lavender bottle with 
the pattern of an expanded daisy. He said finally: 

“Thirty-five pieces out of how many?—perhaps four 
hundred. And that is better than I should have thought.” 

She waved her hand toward all he had discarded. ‘‘Do 
you mean that those are no good—at all?”” He was afraid 
that a break was threatening in her voice. 

Gerald nodded. “I’m almost certain I’m right about 
them. The only doubt could be with the ones I’ve selected. 
Some of those may have fooled me.”’ She said dejectedly 
that the rest might almost as well be swept into the alley, 
and he nodded. ‘‘But I wouldn’t do it yet. Someone else 
might dig out afew more.” It was a habit of hers to come 
close to him when she was specially intent. 

“Mr. Gerald, I know you will hate me for this, it is so 
dishonest; but after all, everyone took advantage of us; 
do you suppose there is anybody who I could—yes, fool 
into buying the rest?”’ 

(Continued on Page 133) 


“Give Me My Pitcher Back. You Ought to be Ashamed Stealing From a Little Widow"’ 
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If you’ve breathed 
the air of her hills 
and plains, 

If you've watched 
her peaks in the 
gloaming, 

If you’ve felt her ' 
pride when her 
horsemen ride, 

Then you'll join in 
this toast: 

To Wyoming! 


LDEN says 
there are 
only 200,- 


000 people—men, 
women and chil- 
dren—in Wyo- 
ming, which is only 
two to the square 
mile, and that it 
is as large as New 
York and Pennsyl- 
vania together! 
Yet it is honey- 
combed with 
roads—not mac- 
adam, but good 
dirt roads; and 
they take care of 
them. 

They have to. 
Every rain turns 
this ground into a 
soft bottomless 
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along the historic 
Little Big Horn, 
by the irrigation 
ditches and beside 
the dusty roads; 
mix with this 
motley gathering 
the Indians, Crows 
from the reserva- 
tion, Sioux and 
Cheyennes who 
have come a long 
distance on the 
promise of free 
beef and a chance 
to meet the sur- 
vivors of that an- 
cient battle with 
Yellow Hair, or 
the Long-Haired 
Chief, as they 
called General 
Custer; add hot- 
dog stands, a Fer- 
ris wheel and a 
merry-go-round; 
cowboys leading 
bucking horses for 
the rodeo; Indian 
dogs, dust, noise 
and confusion. 
And then pic- 
ture 250 troopers 


gumbo, slippery— Picture, Too, the Indians, Crows From the Reservation, Sioux and Cheyennes Who Have Come a Long Distance on the Promise of Free Beef of the Seventh 


or slick, as we say 


out here. Car wheels turn in it help- PD AF 
lessly and automobiles slide greasily By VW 


off it into the ditches on either side of 


Dp 


Cavalry, with 
their officers, horses and wagon train, 


° 
Oloe res Que Th Zey| Pe picked up from their comfortable quar- 


ters in Texas, their easy daily routine, 


the road. and pitchforked into a hay field in the 

Nobody passes if one is in trouble. It is an unwritten Into this hamlet, then, this small oasis in a desert, picture outskirts of the town. If they felt any particular enthu- 
law out here, because one may himself be the next victim. avast multitude moving—in private cars by railroad; in siasm they did not show it; but who could blame them? 
Early this summer the train to Buffalo, spying acaronthe automobiles-sof every age ‘and make, loaded with tents, And then see, here and there, the old uniform of our 


road by the track thus stuck after a rain, obligingly food, bedding, children, and even the family dog; inexcur- Army, worn by some ancient survivor of the fight; or the 
stopped, hitched a rope to a rear platform and pulled it out! sion trains disgorging themselves of thousands. Picture, coonskin cap with the tail hanging down the back, of some 
But every rain leaves its rows of corpses behind it, mud- too, camps going up on every available foot of ground, venerable scout of the old days. 


incrusted derelicts with the occupants still inside, 
because even if they had somewhere to go they 
couldn’t go there. 

Howeyer, we dry up with amazing swiftness, and 
then out come the ranchers and the road scrapers, 
and everything is jolly until the next rain. Only 
last week, after a storm, Larsen rode on horseback 
down to the road scraper, hitched up a team and 
went to work, and we came along in a car and 
scared his saddle horse. It took a fence post with 
it, and the last we saw of it it was making for the 
mountains. 


General Custer’s Anniversary 


HEN we came to Larsen, Big Bill stuck his 
head out and notified him of the catastrophe 
in his usual brief fashion. 

““You’re afoot, Larsen,’’ was what he said, and 
we went on. 

Fortunately the weather was good for the Custer 
Battle anniversary up at the Crow Agency. If 
there were moments when dust storms made it ap- 
pear as though the entire Indian Reservation was 
intent on moving over into Dakota, there were 
others so emotional—aye, and so ridiculous—that 
one forgot the heat and the dirt. 

Picture to yourself then a tiny agency town of 
perhaps 200 inhabitants, set down in the center of 
an arid and almost empty country of bare hills, 
sagebrush and rocks. Save for the thin line of the 
Burlington railroad, with its water tank, it has no 
connection with the world. Ordinarily its days go 
on with little to mark one from another. Indians 
in sombreros, their hair in braids, drive or ride in 
to the unpaved main street, do their small buying 
and go away again. Except for the great Campbell 
wheat ranch at Hardin, there is little or no cultiva- 
tion of the soil; and only the volunteer growth 
along an irrigation ditch, the cottonwoods around 
the agency and the green thread marking the river 
bottom break the drab monotony of the land. 


Slowly and Splendidly They Moved Along, Sitting 
Erect in Their Saddles 


See, if you can without tears, those reunions of 
men who had not met since the battle, fifty years 
before; the pitiful refniniscences, the certainty 
that this, the first meeting in a half century, would 
also be the last; see, as I did, soldiers who had 
been boys during the fight and now were feeble 
and tired old men, holding to one another with an 
actual physical clutch lest death step in and sepa- 
rate them before this hour was over. 


Memories of Other Days 


HEN leave them and turn to their old enemies, 

the Sioux, magnificent and dignified with war 
bonnets and coupsticks and paint, and‘that bustle- 
like arrangement of feathers which projects above- 
the saddle behind them as if breathing defiance in 
the rear.. Watch their small extempore councils 
and reunions as they sit in small circles on the 
ground, the pipe passing, low guttural speech, a 
slow nodding of the head. They pay no attention 
to the staring crowds; they are absorbed in memo- 
ries of the time when the white man was endeavor- 
ing to pen them who had always been free, into 
reservations of his own devising, and of the warlike 
days that had followed. 

It is all over now. They have submitted. The 
young men of the tribe cannot even recall those 
old roving days, and the buffalo hunts, and Sit-* 
ting Bull, the medicine man and rebel, and Rain- 
in-the-Face and the old Soldier.Lodge. 

One draws a line in the dust and points to it 
with a long angular finger. It is perhaps the Little 
Big Horn he has drawn, and the spot he touches 
may be where Reno fought, or where the Indian 
lodges stood when Custer first saw them from a 
hill. Or perhaps just there he himself did some 
act of valor. The other Indians listen, nod and 
pass the pipe. 

Up and down the one main street the crowd 
wanders; after a time its gay colors fade under the 
universal coating of the dust. It rides in the Ferris 
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wheel or on the merry-go-round, both of them shipped in 
for the occasion. It eats at the hot-dog stands or out of 
its lunch boxes. Indian women in soft moccasins which 
reach to the calf of the leg carry their babies on their 
backs, held there by brilliant shawls and blankets. They 
have no money to spend in the little agency stores or on 
the pursuit of pleasure, and their lords ignore them. 

But alas that we must spoil this picture! The Sioux 
dance at night in a hot, unventilated tent, and a young 
buck collects twenty-five cents a head from the curious. 
Outside the town the Crow Indians are giving a rodeo each 
afternoon, and a group of six businesslike braided Indians 
charge fifty cents a person and twenty-five cents extra for 
a reserved seat. 

Yet out of the chaos of the great day, the anniversary 
of the battle, there remains in my mind one picture of 
majestic dignity which I shall never forget. Down along 
the stream bank, after the celebration was over, rode a 
group of Sioux Indians, two by two. The wind caught the 
feathers of their bonnets and their coupsticks, and spread 
aloft the folds of the Stars and Stripes which they had 
received on the ridge. Slowly and splendidly they moved 
along, sitting erect in their saddles, and as they moved 
they sang. 


The Tourists Triumphant 


HAT they sang we cannot tell. It may have been a 

song of peace, or perhaps it was one of victory. But 
they were very old; their killing days were over. What 
harm now if they sang of the battle with the Long-Haired 
Chieftain, and of the scalps they took that day? Soon 
they, too, like that little company that sleeps on the hill- 
top, will be at rest. 

The problem of accommodations for our small party 
had been solved by finding a room for Aunt Tillie and my- 
self in the sheriff’s house. The sheriff, John McCloud, poor 
chap, did not need it himself, having been shot a short 
time before by a Mexican he was arresting, and very 
badly wounded. He had managed to kill the 
Mexican, however, which must have been 
some comfort to him. 

But the two men of the party were 
sent across the track to an abandoned 
house, and were glad enough to find it. 

It was a shock to them, accustomed 
like most Easterners to turning a 
tap, to find that their nearest 
water supply was the tank at the 
railroad, to and from which they 
were privileged to carry a pail. 

But a good many thousands of 
people, by and large, slept. in the 
seats of automobiles that night 
or rolled up in blankets on the 
ground. Many more, too, trav- 
eled through the night to be on 
hand for the ceremony the next 
morning. All sorts of rumors were 
about. The President was coming. 
No, but Dwight 
Davis was; the 
President was go- 
ing to speak over 
the radio. There 
was to be a sham 
battle, a faithful 
reproduction of 
the original fight. 

It does not take 
much to excite us 
up here, and so ey- 
eryone was at a 
fever point. In 
spite of varying 
ideas, however, it 
was generally rec- 
ognized that 
something of im- 
portance was to 
happen on Cus- 
ter’s ridge at 
eleven the next 
morning. And 
something did 
happen, but not 
what was ex- 
pected. 

Now that it is 
all over, I can 
smile at that de- 
feat of the Seventh 
Cavalry by the 


flivver and the tourist. But at the 
time it was no laughing matter* 

To understand, one must know 
something of the locality. On either 
side of the Little*Big Horn are bare 
ridges and barren hills. Save for the 
planted trees at the agency and the 
narrow volunteer growths along an 
occasional irrigation ditch, the coun- 
try is as Custer found it. The ridges 
which made his division of his com- 
mand a fatal error, cutting them off 
each from the other, are as bleak and 
grayish brown and arid asthen. And 
on that particular ridge where he and 
his gallant company made their last 
stand, only his monument and the 
small white stones where the bodies 
were found break its sharp and deso- 
late sky line. 

This ridge was, then, on Friday 
morning to be the scene of a short but 
impressive ceremony. Along it from 
one end were to defile 250 troopers of 
the Seventh Cavalry, and from the 
other, mounted Indians, chieftains and warriors who had 
fought there, in full battle array. The arrangements called 
for the surviving chiefs to ride forward, and for General 
Godfrey, who had been a young lieutenant with Benteen’s 
command, to move forward with his staff to meet them. 

Following that, against the sky line, was to be a gesture 
of submission by the Indians, a brief ceremony, and then 
at the Custer monument a firing squad and the sounding 
of taps. After that the cavalry band was to strike into 
Garry Owen, Custer’s old battle song, and warriors and 
soldiers were to march side by side down the hill. 

It was not much, but it was all that could be arranged. 
A sham battle was out of the question, for as the com- 
mittee pathetically remarked, there was not an Indian who 

would consent to fall out of his saddle and play 

dead, and the thing would go on forever. 
But, of course, the entire program was prem- 
ised on keeping the ridge clear for this 
sky-line pageant, and it couldn’t be 
done. All the mounted civilians were 
on the road directing traffic, and the 

Seventh Cavalry once more had 

been too confiding, too trustful. 

It moved majestically and with 
dignity up to the ridge, and for a 
hundred yards or so there was a 
glimpse of what the pageant might 
have been. The sun shone on the 
erect figure of General Godfrey, 
that fine old soldier, at the head, 
and on his staff; the horses 

gleamed with grooming, the colors 

fluttered in the sunlight. 
And then—they were swallowed up! 
Fifteen — twenty — thirty thousand 
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spectators closed in on them. They came up from every 
direction, like an invading horde, and there was no one to 
say them nay, save one solitary horseman. The only per- 
sons he succeeded in removing from the ridge were the 
official photographers, his orders having been to allow no 
cameramen to destroy the impressiveness of that meeting 
against the sky line! 

However, it did not matter; they could not have got a 
picture anyhow. The gallant Seventh fought its way along 
the ridge and was swallowed up. The Indians plowed their 
way into the crowd and were lost. Somewhere inside that 
seething, milling crowd the meeting took place, for later on 
there emerged from it an impressive procession of troopers 
and Indians, riding side by side. 

But the tourists had won the day. They had not meant 
to do so. They were an amiable, cheerful lot. But the fact 
remains. 

So there was no sky-line pageant at the Custer reunion, 
and I who had planned it could only sit on a cactus, beat 
my breast and lift up my voice in lamentation. 


A Hero and His Comrades 


E MADE an eighty-mile ride back that night. We 

were dirty and tired and disappointed, but the moon 
came up over the hills across the river and our anger faded. 
Over those bare hills had come Custer and Reno and Ben- 
teen from the Rosebud, on that tragic expedition of theirs 
against Sitting Bull. Just so had they looked to the weary 
troopers as they made their camps at night, extinguishing 
their fires quickly for fear of prowling Indian scouts, hiding 
their camps, horses and men behind a ridge or_in some 
valley where they could not be seen. 

Over there, to the left, they had come through the hills, 
their leg-weary pack mules trailing toward the rear. Many 
of them were raw 
recruits, too, inex- 
perienced horse- 
men, suffering 
tortures from the 
saddle in the long 
forced marches, 
unaccustomed to 
the Bad Lands, 
with their scant al- 
kali water and bro- 
ken going, to the 
hot days and cold 
nights of the des- 
ert, and to the In- 
dian as a warrior. 

They were ap- 
proximately 600 in 
number. Most of 
them had enlisted 
on the glamour of 
Custer’sname. He 
had won a great 
record in the Civil 
War, and later as 
an Indian fighter, 
and a superior 
type of recruit was 
drawn to his dash- 
ingstandard. But 
they had only 

(Continued on 
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ILES TALBOT paused 
halfway up the stairs 
and mopped his increas- 


ingly high forehead with a sheer 
white handkerchief in which the 
initials M. T. had been delicately 
worked in black by patient native 
fingers. He seemed to feel the 
heat more this past year than in 
any of the twenty he had spent in 
the tropics. He was glad to hear, coming from the court- 
yard, the shrill laughter of little Delfina, who lived on the 
ground floor, punctuated by the staccato barks of Chico, 
Drusilla’s puppy. If they had seen his car picking its 
bulky way down the narrow street they would have run 
out and attacked him in a volley of eager Spanish and 
its canine equivalent. Miles Talbot liked children and 
dogs—he himself had given the terrier pup to Drusilla— 
but ever since the shock of Ietta’s death he liked to avoid 
any wear and tear on his nerves. 

As he difted the knocker on Drusilla’s door he noticed on 
the steps a square white envelope, which he carried inside 
with him. 

“Make yourself comfortable,’’ came Drusilla’s peculiarly 
quiet voice from the kitchen. He took off his white linen 
coat and hung it over the back of a chair, then ran his 
handkerchief over his heavy hair, into which during the 
past year all that gray had come. But it was really not 
unbecoming. 

Drusilla came in with two tall green glasses and a green 
pitcher out of which sprouted sprigs of mint. She had 
changed from her office clothes and was looking cool and 
powdery in a sheer cloudy-blue dress whose slender bodice 
fitted snugly, while the crisp, short skirt billowed girlishly 
above her transparent white stockings. Drusilla, being 
slim, pale and blond, with short hair lying close to her 
head, always managed to look cool. 

Miles did not rise when she entered. It would have been 
quite an effort to pick his six feet two out of the low cush- 
ioned wicker chair. He was thoroughly at home in Dru- 
silla’s apartment. For nearly eight years he had been 
stopping there for a drink and a quiet hour before going 
home to the Spanish villa in which he never felt quite re- 
laxed, partly because there were no really comfortable 
chairs. He had found he could always cope better with 
Ietta, who was inclined to be exacting, querulous and in- 
tensely jealous, if he had that informal restful hour. 

After Ietta’s death, when he could not bear public places 
where people upset him by their clumsy expressions of 
sympathy, genuine or forced, Drusilla had arranged to 
have luncheon for him too. And after luncheon, while she 
went back to the office, he would stretch out on her couch 
for an hour’s siesta—a thing he had never done in his 
twenty driving years in Havana. 

Strange how Ietta’s death had broken him up. They 
had not been particularly companionable. She had always 
been a responsibility, a care, with her trifling complaints 


ao 
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about her housekeeping or 
her servants; her constant 
jealousies of every woman 
with whom he came in contact, but 
particularly of American women, with 
their freedom of speech—their absence 
of what she considered good manners. 
He had always taken his real pleasure 


apart from her—on business trips to New York, at ban- — 


quets, at stolen parties, when he would phone home he was 
entertaining clients from the States. 

And yet her going had shocked him so terribly! She 
had been his first and only love, the daughter of his wealthy 
employer, whom he had rescued in spectacular and ro- 
mantic fashion from an unwilling elopement with a bandit 
who had hopes of a golden ransom instead of the leaden one 
with which Talbot sent him home. With her seemed to go 
everything—his youth, his one great romance, his ambi- 
tion, his reason for going on. He had made his success and 
there was no one with whom to share it. He was suddenly 
confronted with the fact that he was forty-four and that 
his life lay behind him. 

Besides, his feelings were complicated by remorse. He 
had not done as much for Ietta as he might have done. 
True, he had humored her, but it was more with a view to 
gaining peace for himself than happiness for her. He had 
not really made her happy. He had merely refrained from 
doing the things which made her acutely unhappy, where 
she could see them, considering himself a model of self- 
sacrifice. 

Now he looked at it differently. It seemed to him he 
had made rather a bad job of his life. And if it had not 
been for Drusilla he was certain he could not have gone 
through the past year. ] 

“‘T brought in a letter for you,”’ he remarked. 

She glanced down at the envelope and it seemed to him 
that she frowned. She gave no other sign, however, set- 
ting the pitcher on the table beside him and stirring the 
ice with a long silver spoon. 

He appeared not to pay attention to the letter either, 
but she knew he would not forget about it. And after she 
had read it, if she failed to volunteer the information, he 
would manage to bring the talk around to what was‘in it— 
without, however, asking the question directly. But al- 
though she knew him so well that she could anticipate his 
every move, she was no match for him. She had been too 
long in the habit of laying out her life for his convenience. 

Drusilla had started for her hat—every night one of the 
men from the office, or Drusilla, mostly Drusilla, went 
out to his beautiful empty villa to dine with him—when he 
reminded her: ‘Did you forget about your letter?” 

“Oh—the letter!’’ And he thought he detected a twinge 
of embarrassment beneath her casualness. He appeared 
not to be watching her, but he noted how her hand crum- 
pled the letter in a swift gesture before tossing it in the 
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basket. He waited a 
second for some word, 
and when none was 
forthcoming 

“Bad news?” he 
inquired, sipping his 
lemonade imperson- 
ally. 

“No,” she replied 
lightly, but it seemed 
to him she wished to 
: dismiss thesubject. He 
smiled to think how difficult it was 
for people to act in his presence. 

“T thought you looked disturbed.” 
He regarded the end of his cigar, wait- 
ing. But Drusilla went for her hat. 

He walked over to the desk, drop- 
ping the ash from his cigar deliberately 
into the basket. The letter was lying 
so that the signature was exposed. 
Typewritten, in caps, it was easy to 
read: MANUEL. 

Miles Talbot frowned. Manuel? He knew everybody 
Drusilla knew. Was there something she was hiding from 
him? She had been obviously confused. He had to know. 
He felt it was more important to check up on people than 
to observe the trifling niceties of behavior current among 
lesser folk. 

He called in to her: ‘Will you phone and see whether 
Mazas is still at the office?”’ 

“T’m sure he isn’t,”’ replied Drusilla. ‘“‘It’s half-past six. 
Is there anything I can do?” 

“No, I want Mazas. I have an idea he may be staying 
down.” ! 

When Drusilla returned, wearing the big limp hat of 
purple straw he liked so well, and reported that there was 
no answer from the office, the crumpled paper lay at the 
bottom of the basket where she had thrown it, and Miles 
stood at the door, hat in hand, as if impatient to be on his 
way. 

They drove along the Malecon and Drusilla was silent. 
She never failed to respond to that view of the city, look- 
ing, in the misty fast-waning light of the afternoon, like a 
fairy village, stretching out an affectionately curved arm 
around its harbor. Electric lights, springing up mysteri- 
ously, painted in faintly glowing terms the virtues of sun- 
dry beers and wines against the subdued fuchsias and unreal 
melon-pinks of a sky opalescent in the afterglow of a 
picture-post-card sunset, while from the water a languid 
breeze blew in the melancholy smell of the sea. 

“What makes you so quiet?” i 

Drusilla smiled. ‘‘There’s something about all this ——”’ 

She waved a white hand in the direction of the old 
fortress, blocking out a huge gray segment of the veiled 
purple of the sky. 

“You’re sure it wasn’t anything else?’”’ 

She looked at him quickly. “Such as——?”’ 

“T don’t know. I thought perhaps you’d been upset by 
something. That letter, perhaps.” 

She had known he would bring up the subject. ‘Oh, 
that! Somebody’s playing a practical joke on me.’’ She 
flushed faintly. | 

“Joke?”’ he encouraged, while not appearing inter- 
ested. 

““Somebody’s sending me some sort of mash notes.”’ 

He waited for her to go on, but when she did not—‘“‘ What 
kind of mash notes?”’ he inquired. 

““Oh’’—she made a vaguely impatient gesture—‘‘ madly 
in love with me—follows my every move—hasn’t the 
courage to meet me—intends to write me till he feels we’re 
acquainted. Awfully silly idea of humor. Or it may be 
some neurotic native—the English is awful.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to them.’”’ He had a magis- 
terial way of disposing of all matters which came to his 
notice. ‘Whoever it is, is bound to be discouraged if he 
doesn’t get any sort of reaction at all.’ ‘ 

“He won’t get any from me,”’ Drusilla assured him. 
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“Tf a woman pays no attention to that sort of thing it’s 
bound to cease. But if you take up a matter like that with 
the police 

“T have no intention of doing anything of the sort,’’ she 
interposed hastily. 

But Miles would not relinquish his little discourse: 
“Nothing your poison-pen artist enjoys so much as stir- 
ring up excitement. And, no matter how it turns out, peo- 
ple always think that where there’s smoke there must be 
some fire. The publicity is always harmful for a woman.” 

Something in Drusilla’s mind smiled. Publicity would 
not be annoying to her alone. But she allowed no trace 
of the smile to appear on the surface. She was rather 
adept at that. She had been doing it for years. 

At dinner he reopened the subject, quite abruptly: 
“What is your theory about those letters?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“But you must have some idea. Haven’t you noticed 
anybody acting queerly or looking at you?”’ 

“No, I can’t say that I have.” 

“But doesn’t it seem odd that somebody should just 
pick on you out of a clear sky?”’ She shrugged. ‘It must 
be somebody you know,” he insisted. ‘‘Why should the 
letters be typewritten, except to disguise the handwriting?” 

“Did I tell you they were typewritten?” asked Drusilla. 

“Of course. How else would I have known?” 

Drusilla lowered her eyes. He must have looked at the 
note in the wastebasket. She was not surprised. 


On Sundays Miles Talbot did not like to leave the house. 
He seemed pathetically bent on getting some returns out 
of the spacious 
grounds and gar- 
dens he had never, 
in all those years, 
taken the time to 
enjoy. 

When Drusilla 
arrived, in a pale- 
green dress which 
gave her gray eyes 
overtones of green, 
the other guests 
were already on the 
terrace, overlook- 
ing the golf course. 
Porfirio Mazas, first 
assistant at the 
office, a little dark 
yes man, with no 
vices except eating, 
drinking, gambling 
and women, was 
there with his wife, 
Tina, a_ beautiful 
mass of indolent 
femininity who 
fanned herself in- 
cessantly and 
whose sole contri- 
bution to the con- 
versation, outside 
the languishing 
glances of her blue- 
black eyes, was a languid series ot 
“Si, si, si,” in a singsong voice which 
turned up after each syllable as 
though unequal to the effort of com- 
ing to a period. 

There was also Rodriguez, of the 
police force, a grasping, wiry poli- 
tician, with a frightened little wife, 
tired with the bearing of twelve little 
Rodriguezes, a number he boasted 
loudly of intending to increase to 
thirteen for good luck—although he 
did not say whose. 

Sofia, Talbot’s ex-telephone oper- 
ator, who had been slimmer before 
she married the wealthy Mexican 
client, Martinez, was there with her 
husband, bursting through a dress 
of vivid reddish purple, popular 
among the dark-skinned Cubans, to 
whom nothing could be more unbe- 
coming. The two orphan girls, Car- 
men and Guillermina, whom Talbot, 
with a dozen other recipients of his 
open-handed largesse, was sending 
through school, stood about chatter- 
ing in high shrill voices, giggling at 
everything Talbot said and calling 
him Papa-ito. 


Miles Talbot presided at the head of a great old oak 
table, brought over from Spain nearly two hundred years 
before. ‘‘Like a feudal lord,’’ Drusilla thought, “‘enter- 
taining his vassals. He loves to have them here, but in his 
secret heart he thinks he is doing them a kindness.” 

Most of the guests, on the other hand, were actuated by 
a sense of duty. Mazas came because his job depended on 
his being at the beck and call of his lord, although it was no 
simple matter to dislodge the indolent Tina from her own 
tiled dining room with the massive mahogany furniture. 
Rodriguez came because of politics, and Mrs. Rodriguez 
could hardly be said to enjoy the food she ate in such un- 
easy silence, lest some chance word inflame the elegant and 
irascible police chief. The twins, of course, knew what was 
expected of them. They had hopes that Talbot, who was 
childless, might adopt them. 

As she took her place at the end of the long table, oppo- 
site Miles, Drusilla removed the corsage of gardenias she 
was wearing. 

“Who sent you the flowers?” inquired Miles, who had 
been waiting to ask just that question. 

Drusilla looked particularly pretty when her face fushed! 
“‘T meant to thank you, Mr. Talbot’’—always ‘“‘ Mr. Tal- 
bot”’ before people. ‘‘It was sweet of you to send them. 
I love gardenias.” 

‘““What makes you think I sent them?’’—in the manner 
of a father playing with a child. 

“Who else would?”’ she asked simply. 

“Maybe the Sefiorita Druseelya have a lover,” sug- 
gested the coy Carmen to her benefactor, going off im- 
mediately into peals of coloratura laughter. 

‘Oh, she has,” said Talbot. 
“He writes her letters, and now 
she wears his flowers.”’ 


Mites Stood in the Doorway Watching Her, and it Seemed to Him One of the Saddest Hours of His Life 


“Please, Mr. Talbot!”’ she protested. It seemed to the 
Sefiora Rodriguez that the senorita was near to tears and 
she sought desperately for something she could say that 
would relieve the situation. But the habit of speaking up 
is one which must be cultivated. The opportunity passed. 

“Well, isn’t it true?’’ Talbot resumed. “Haven’t you 
been getting letters? Didn’t he send you those flowers? 
Speak up. Aren’t they from Manuel?” 

There is nothing in the world more cruel than the mood 
of a man trying to treat humorously what he will not admit 
to himself has disturbed him. 

““Manuel!”’ gasped the twins, avid for excitement. The 
nostrils of Mazas quivered with the scent of an amour, 
while Rodriguez winked at the beautiful Tina, who nar- 
rowed her sultry lids. 

Only the Mexican and his wife went on placidly eating 
a soup in which green vegetables and fat white beans 
enjoyed a thick intimacy. 

“JT thought you sent them,’ said Drusilla in a small 
voice. Something inside the Sefiora Rodriguez writhed. 
She was certain the pobrecita was in love with the Sefior 
Talbot; and, Dios mio, the sefiora knew what that meant— 
to be so in love with a man that his smallest word could 
wring your heart, and to have him utter that word! 

‘Why should I send you flowers?”’ asked Talbot bru- 
tally. Men are like children. When they are hurt, they 
can think only of striking out blindly to hurt back. 

“T don’t know,” Drusilla answered, coloring. “‘Why do 
men ever send women flowers? Because it makes them 
happy to receive them. That seems reason enough to most 
people,” she concluded with unusual spirit for Drusilla. 

The tactful Mazas filled in the ensuing uncomfortable 
pause with some gossip of the office. But for the rest 
of the meal Drusilla and Miles did not speak to each other. 

There was no question about it, Miles was 
an overwhelmingly possessive man. He had 
always made it so disagreeable when she re- 
ceived attentions from other men that Drusilla, 
who valued peace more than any attentions she 
might receive, discouraged 
any which were tendered her. 
Consequently she had no life 
outside her usefulness to Miles 
Talbot—a state of affairs with 
which she had no quarrel when 
he needed her, as in the past 
year. But when other interests 
claimed him, when 
visitors from the 
States or native dip- 
lomats required his 
time and attention, 
she would have fierce 
attacks of resent- 
ment because she had 
let him absorb her so 
utterly. 

Late in the after- 
noon the telephone 
rang and Drusilla an- 
nounced that she 
must go home at 
once. 

a> Ero mex, 42 hive 
asked, making no at- 
tempt to mask his 
displeasure. The 
twins and Mazas 
were staying for sup- 
per. Miles would not be alone. 
After supper he would play chess 
with Mazas until he grew tired, 
when he would send them all 
home. But he could not tolerate 
for her to make plans inde- 
pendent of him. He did not 
recognize that this was in any 
way unreasonable, because he 
really believed his people pre- 
- ferred to be with him rather 
than anywhere else. 

“That was Delfina. She says 
Chico has been howling all after- 
noon. He may be caught some- 
where. I’d better go home and 
see,” 

“*Can’t Delfina find out what’s 
the matter and let you know?” 

“No, my place is locked. I 
must go. I’m sorry.” 

He would not even take her to 
the door, he was so annoyed. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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becamean ath- 
letic director and 
coach. I won my 
first fame and ex- 
celled most at 
baseball, yet my 
name is linked with 
football chiefly, 
and my record of 
pitching Yale to 
five baseball cham- 
pionshipsisforgot- 
ten. These have 
been the two great 
detours of my life. 
I was born on 
August 16, 1862, 
the fifth of eight 
children, in a cot- 
tage at 384 Valley 
Road, West Or- 
ange, New Jersey, 
in which three of 
mysisters still live. 
Ours was a pov- 
erty which seems 
to be unknown in 
America today, 
but which was not 
uncommon then. 
My father was of 
old native stock. 
His mother having 
died in his child- 
hood, he had been 
bound out at seven 
as an apprentice 
to a shoemaker. 


it, and he never 

sent his children 

to thesaloon forit. 

I went to district 

school. I swam 

tig and skated on a 
pond where the 
Edison plant now 
stands. I played 
first-hand base 
and third-hand 
base, and was the 
treasurer of the 
gang when we 
saved our scant 
pennies labori- 
ously to buy a 
league baseball. 
We were six 
months in raising 
the $1.25. When 
professional base- 
ball came to Or- 
ange in 1876, we 
watched through 
knot holes. Our 
back yard was en- 
tirely taken up 
with a vegetable 
garden, but my 
cousin next door 
had a back yard in 
which we could 
practice trying to 
curve a baseball, a 
discovery then 
new to the game. 


At twenty he had Training 

taught himself to 

read andwrite. He NEdayIstum- 

supported his large bled upon the 
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bling, and by gen- 
eral labor when his shoemaker’s bench was idle, eked out 
by such work as we children could find out of school hours. 

The books of Horatio Alger were the pattern of success 
fifty years and more ago, and there is something of Alger 
in my story. His heroes always were born poor, as any hero 
should be, and arrived at their goal by the practice of 
three virtues—work, courage and honesty. I read few 
of the Alger books, but I subscribe to his creed; and if 
I have been lazy or cowardly or dishonest, the blame is 
not my father’s or my mother’s. The ideals which I 
have and which I have practiced within my limitations, 

I learned early and at home, when and where ideals 
should be learned. 

Our neighbors, native and Irish in the main, were as 
poor as we. They were hat-factory workers, petty crafts- 
men and laborers. The hat makers were well paid when 
they worked, but their work was irregular, and what- 
ever they made beyond a bare living they spent at the 
corner saloons. 


Before the Movies Came to Town 


A eeisies saloons were our substitutes for the movies, 
the theater, the motor car, the radio, the seashore, 
reading and all. In bad luck, men drowned their sorrows 
at the bar; in good luck, they celebrated it there. When 
too warm, they drank; when too cold, they drank. In 
high spirits, they let off steam at the saloon; when 
bored, they bought high:spirits from the bartender. 

If we had no movies, we did not miss them. We got 
our drama at first hand and in the raw from the saloon, 
and the show was continuous. -It must need a lively sense 
of humor to argue that beer is not intoxicating. Beer 
was the drink of our street, drunk in the hope and ex- 
pectation of getting drunk,’ and rarely disappointed. 
Carrying pails of beer from the saloon was as routine a 
chore for most of the boys I knew as carrying in coal or 
cordwood. When it. flowed freely, the family wash was 
aired on the front fence, so to speak. The woman in the 
next house but one to ours got drunk on a schedule of 
about every third day. In her cups, she scorned any 


antagonist of her own sex. Her husband had learned dis- 
cretion, but the man who lived across the street would 
fight with her hand to hand in the middle of the dirt street. 
My father, though not a teetotaler, was very much an 
exception. Hight or ten times a summer he would bring 
home a pint or quart of beer in a pitcher. He was the only 
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curves, and I re- 


member running excitedly to the kitchen to tell my 
mother, yelling, “Mamma! Mamma! I’ve got it!” 


By inheritance I had a stocky, sturdy body, and work 


and play developed it. Every summer my father hired out 
for harvesting grain, and for cutting hay on the salt 
meadows of Newark Bay, and for eight years I worked 


alongside him. Grain still was cut and cradled by hand 
and I learned the art of laying a straight swath with the 
cradle. The Jersey mosquito is no fiction. They bred by 
billions in those salt meadows, nine miles long and three 
miles wide, and stung our half-naked bodies madden- 
ingly, until the poison eventually operated as an antitoxin. 
The cut hay had to be raised above tidewater. When it 
got wet in the cocks, we would run long, smooth black 
walnut poles beneath the cock and carry the heavy wet 
hay to piling. There was no letting go of the poles to 
swipe at the mosquitoes. Working in water, we cut holes 
in our shoes to permit it to come and go. Many men 
found the work too much for them, but I was young and 
tough. What my brother and I earned on these jobs 
went into the family purse; but when my father did not 
need me, I did odd jobs on my own. 

The first sporting event I ever saw was a wrestling 
match between Muldoon and some unknown at catch- 
as-catch-can at the Orange Ball Park. I was vastly im- 
pressed with the bulging muscles of the wrestlers and 
began carrying scuttles of coal at arm’s length. At thir- 
teen, in my ancient history I read of the youths of 
Sparta, in particular of the boy who hid a fox in his shirt 
and never batted an eye when the animal bit into his 
vitals. Coffee always had been a luxury reserved for 
Sunday breakfast at our house. At once I abjured it 
and I have not drunk it since. To develop my wind I ran 
to and from school, until I would rather run than walk. 
There was no Y. M. C. A. in the Oranges, nor could I 
have paid the fee if there had been. 

Normally, I should have had to be satisfied, and well 
satisfied, with a grade-school education. Many of the 
boys I played with stopped at the third or fourth grade. 
A high-school education was a distinction, graduating the 
possessor into the envied white-collar, or, as I knew it, 
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Edgar Allan Poe, 
First of the Princeton 
Poes, Tackling Wyllys 
Terry, Yale ’8&S5, 
in a Game With the 
Crescent Club, 1890 


celluloid-collar 
class. As for col- 
leges, I doubt that 
lever had heard of 
one. AsI grewold 
enough to realize 
the handicaps my 
father had suffered 
from lack of learn- 
ing, I aspired to 
high school, but 
my ambition went 
no further. My 
father was sympa- 
thetic, but there 
was no money. 
West Orange had 
no high school; 
and Orange, upon 
which our back 
yard backed, ex- 
acted a tuition fee 
from nonresidents. 
And I was eight- 
een, time and past 
for doing a man’s 
job, when I finished 
district school. 

I worked my 
way through Or- 
ange High School 
in three years by 
tending furnaces, 
lawns and gardens, 
cutting wood, beating carpets and other boys’ jobs when my father did not 
need me. The school had a baseball team and in my first year I became its 
pitcher by virtue of my small stock of curves. In the summer I helped to 
organize an amateur team, pitched when I could sandwich a game in between 
jobs, and began to earn a local reputation. 


Photograph Ever Taken 


’ Prepared for a Cold Hard Winter 


T WAS the assistant principal of the high school, a Yale man, who first 

suggested college to me. When I objected that I had no money he told me 
of several of his college mates who had worked their way. The suggestion 
fell on fertile soil, for I was restless with an ambition I saw no way of 
realizing. When nearly seventeen I joined the First Presbyterian Church of 
Orange. : 

At church functions and later in high school I- came to know Grace 
Livingston, a devout earnest girl who won a reputation in later years as a 
writer under the name of Grace Livingston Hill Lutz. She urged on a half- 
formed aspiration I had for the ministry, and properly to fit myself I should 
go to college. 

When I came to investigate I found that I could not pass the Yale entrance 
examinations. A classmate, George Gill, son of the mayor of Orange, went to 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in the fall of 1883 to make up a like deficiency, 
while I went to work. Gill wrote back urging me to come to Phillips-Exeter, 


Standard Scrimmage Line Tactics as of 1890, Columbia 
vs. Princeton. Said to be the Earliest Action Football 


Although I lived within sixteen miles of New York, I was that many years 
old before I first saw the city, and I never had slept away from home. My 
mother was a brood hen to her children and she wept at every meal from the 
day I decided to go back with Gill until I went. My father’s backing, 
however, kept my spine erect. 

Gill gave me one of his suits. It cost my stubborn pride a wrench to take 
it. Anyway, I would accept no more favors and I leaned backward in that 
determination. When I came to say good-by to Doctor Storrs, my minister, I 
saw that something was hidden in the hand he offered. I suspected, and 
rightly, that it was a bill, and I shook his other hand. 

Out of odd jobs that summer and fall I had saved twenty-one dollars. 
That, less railroad fare, was the capital with which I arrived at Phillips-Exeter. 
Beneath Gill’s suit I wore no underwear. I was hardy enough to survive a 
Jersey winter without underwear, but when I went back to Phillips-Exeter in 
August two years ago for the first time in forty years, I shivered at the 
memory of how that New Hampshire winter wind had cut me to ribbons 
between the railroad station and the school. 


Following the Diet of Benjamin Franklin 


ILL asked me to lunch with him at Gorham Hall, his dormitory, and I 
disgusted him by my refusal. An inferiority complex, it is called now, 

I believe. Instead I made my luncheon and supper on one pound of soda 
crackers that cost me five cents. Later I found that stale bread went further 
and tasted as well. That and milk at three cents a quart was the food on 
which I boned on 

Latin, Greek and 

mathematics for 

three months. Itis 

good diet for am- 

bition, having the 

indorsement of the 

founder of THE 

A SATURDAY EVE- 
bs NING Post. My 

room was a garret. 
I might add, for 
effect, that it was 
unheated, but I 
should be cheat- 
ing. There was 
nothing to gasp 
about in 1884 over 
anunheated room; 
we broke the ice in 
the water pitcher 
of mornings with 
no sense of hard- 
ship. I didnot find 
work to replenish 
my little capital 
until the second 
month. Sweeping 
out the chapel at 
fifty cents a week 
was the first that 
offered. Later the 
German instruc- 
tor, Professor 
Faulhaber, gave 
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A Line That Waited All Night at Princeton for Tickets for the 1890 
Yale Game at Eastern Park, Brooklyn 


and telling me of scholarships. When he came home for the Christmas 
holidays he was so persuasive that I decided to return with him. 
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institutions of the past. I don’t blame them. I felt 

the same way myself when I was young. However, 
I can inform the Channel swimmers and handicap golfers 
of today that their fathers and mothers visited New York 
with two places of interest in view. One was Grant’s 
Tomb and the other was Rector’s. We had the liveliest 
institution then, but I think Grant has the edge on us now. 
I have no doubt that we served wedding breakfasts to 
these same fathers and mothers. Anyway, there were 
many shy young couples with brand-new shoes who walked 
bravely into Rector’s around 1900 and sought to order 
chicken a la King with the metropolitan savoir-faire. Had 
they chosen any curried dish, we could easily have shaken 
the necessary rice from his lapels and her bonnet. 

I want to say that no young married couple ever fooled 
me. We could spot them a mile away in a heavy fog. If we 
had any doubt about it, this was removed when our 
orchestra played the Wedding March from Lohengrin. 
The victims were the ones who blushed. We were extra 
nice to these young folks and tried to make them feel at 
home ina strange city. Of course, wedding marches meant 
nothing to old campaigners embarking on their fourth and 
fifth marriages. Whenever Nat Goodwin or DeWolf Hop- 
per walked in with another bride, our musicians always 
played The Minstrel Boy to the War Has Gone. 


[oe younger generation has small respect for decrepit 


, Good Linen Dies Young 


WE NEVER objected when the young bride shyly smug- 
gled a monogrammed doily inside her waist as a 
souvenir of her wedding breakfast in our place. But we 
did protest when an experienced divorcee or a veteran debu- 
tante tried sleight-of-hand tricks with our silverware and 
expensive table linen. But in spite of our best efforts, our 
linen evaporated very rapidly. We started in 1899 with 
$30,000 worth of linen imported from the north of Ireland. 
Inside of a year we were forced to place another order with 
the same Belfast firm for another $10,000 worth of linen. 
Some of our first shipment was decorating tables in homes, 
but most of it had succumbed to the wear and tear of 
everyday use and repeated trips to the laundry. 


George Rector 
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Linen is an important accessory in a well-ordered café. 
There is a pleasant feel to good linen. It is cool to the 
touch. It adds richness to the appearance of the table 
and an additional luster to the silver and crystal service. 
Nondescript cotton and shoddy cloths should be avoided 
at all times. A guest rising from a dining table covered 
with cotton cloth looks as if he had been chased through an 
orchard of fuzzy confetti. His coat is smeared with cling- 
ing lint, which is very annoying. There are.many tests of 
good linen, but the oldest and the best is the one used by 
our grandmothers. Wet the tip of the finger and apply it 
to the cloth. If the cloth wets all the way through, 
quickly, it is good linen. Cotton has a nap which acts as 
a blotter and absorbs the moisture before it reaches the 
cloth. Linen has no rough nap. 

We lost our entire shipment of linen for many reasons. 
First, the napkins and doilies were easy to fold and carry 
away. Second, repeated visits to the laundry. Third, 
careless smokers placed their cigars on the table and 
burned holes through the cloth, the table top, the felt 
pad and right into the table itself. Fourth, the stains 
from red wine were impossible to remove unless attended 
to immediately. Fifth, the diners kept books on the cloth 
with pen and ink or indelible pencil. There are four pieces 
in the linen family. Doily, napkin, table top and table- 
cloth. Our first shipment included 6000 napkins, 4000 
doilies, 1000 tablecloths and the same number of tops. A 
top is a square piece of linen placed over the cloth to 
freshen up the table. It saves changing the entire cloth, 
which is irritating to diners. Our napkins were full twenty- 
eight inches square. A man with one under his chin 
looked as if he were wearing an old-fashioned nightgown. 

Very hot plates and chafing dishes also eliminated many 
fine cloths from the tournament. The little prairie fires on 
rum omelets often overran the silver platter and streaked 
a scorched detour across the linen. Our losses would be 
much greater today. We bought fine linen cloths for five 
dollars in 1900 which would cost fifteen dollars apiece at 
present prices. 

The Rector griffin was embroidered on every piece of 
linen. It was also etched in every piece of glass in the 
crystal service and engraved on the silver. The silver 
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I Have Never Seen Anything 

More Mournful Than a Man 

Dining in a Restaurant on 

Thanksgiving Day and Christs 
mas Eve 


service set us back about $40,000. It included many differ- 
ent shapes and sizes of spoons, forks and knives. I shall 
not bother you with details other than to say that there 
are few stores which carry a retail stock as complete and 
as large as Rector’s table equipment. We tried to keep our 
establishment fresh and cheerful, and we succeeded all the 
year round, with the usual exceptions. These two excep- 
tions were Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Eve. 


The Lonesomest Day in the Year 


HAVE never seen anything more mournful than a man 

dining in a restaurant on these two great home holidays. 
He is the most forlorn individual in the world. He either 
has no home or he is far away from his family. Of course, 
there were many New Yorkers who considered Rector’s 
their home, but it was a doleful substitute for a home on 
Christmas Eve. Thanksgiving Day was not so bad, but 
the Yuletide affected our entire organization. The waiters 
were dreaming of the far Alps, and the Russian orchestra 
played weird selections which should be strummed only 
under the light of the pale northern stars. We never had 
more than two or three parties on these nights. In one 
alcove there would be two or three men with their elbows 
on the tables and their heads in their hands. Over in the 
corner, a girl crying. 

Never be envious of a man dining in an exclusive 
restaurant or club on Christmas Eve—provided your foot- 
prints in the snow are in the direction of a home. The only 
way we could cheer ourselves up on this night was to send 
a waiter out on Broadway with instructions to pick up a 
dozen hobos, the raggeder the better. We sat them at a 
big table and fed them turkey, cranberry sauce and plum 
pudding until we took the wrinkles out of their stomachs. 
A good cigar over black coffee would transform them into 
the jolliest guests of the year. The solemn regulars in the 
corner of the room would perk up and order a round of 
drinks for the tattered vagrants. The girl in the corner 
would stop crying and send over a box of candy. We 
started this custom in Chicago and kept it up until we 
closed in New York. We never lost a piece of silver to one 
of these stray guests. 
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It was different on New Year’s Eve, when reservations 
were at a premium. Our receipts for this one night were 
always more than $10,000. Saturday nights and other 
holidays netted us around $5000. The average business 
for the rest of the year was about $2000 a day. These are 
enormous sums when you realize that we are speaking of 
twenty-five years ago, when a patron could dine well in 
Rector’s for $1.25 4 la carte. We served no table d’héte. 
The same sum would also get you excellent food and 
service in Delmonico’s and Sherry’s. A man was a big 
citizen who spent twenty dollars an evening in entertaining 
four dinner guests in those days. Today this sum would 
hardly enable you to complete a cycle in a Cathay cafeteria. 


Steak a la Fifteen Minutes 


HE man who spent twenty dollars a night for a party of 

five would be able to include two bottles of champagne 
and a round of cigars. If he had taken his guests to the 
theater, he would have expended an additional seven dollars 
and fifty cents. 

Contrast this almost Colonial evening with today. Say, 
the afternoon that Papyrus thought he was racing Zev. 
You started out for the track with your girl and found that 
the minimum price to see the English horse chase his rival 
around the curves was $5.50. That’s eleven for two. The 
Follies had their premiére that same evening and orchestra 
seats were selling for twenty-two dollars, which is just a 
score of degrees above the boiling point, Fahrenheit. 

After the show, your lady was eager to attend the open- 
ing of a new night club where table reservations were only 
eleven dollars a cover, which included food, but not 
liquids. Your total for two up to this minute was seventy- 
seven dollars. The longer you stayed in this establishment 
the larger grew your expense parchment—a slip of paper 
known to traveling salesmen as the swindle sheet. A 
bottle of ginger ale cost you nothing less than a dollar in 
this night club. 


There Were Many Shy Young Couples With Brand:New Shoes Who Watked Bravely Into Rector’s Around 1900 and Sought 


No wonder that Bert Kelmar, after an evening in there 
with his wife and seven relatives, beckoned to a waiter and 
said, ‘Hey, waiter, bring me the check and a fright wig.”’ 

To those not in the theatrical game, I will explain that a 
fright wig is a toupee on which the hair is made to stand on 
end by the yanking of a cord which runs down back of the 
neck and through the sleeve. The fright wig is funny on 
the stage, but not quite so humorous in a restaurant. My 
own hair has often stood up on its own merits after I have 
scanned the check in a New York night club. The differ- 
ence between Rector’s checks and the additions of today 
is that we actually stuck to simple adding, while all they 
know now is multiplication. 

The $1.25 Rector meal would include any entrée you 


desired, although our clientele did not have that robust . 


Rocky Mountain appetite which yelled for beef on the 


hoof. Our patrons went in for dainty dishes, such as sea * 


food, poultry and game. We did not serve many beef 
sirloins, although Rector’s was responsible for that very 
popular and well-known dish, the steak ala minute. After 
waiting an hour or so for this order to be served, you might 
naturally wonder how it ever got its maiden name of a la 
minute. It was the swiftest steak we served, because it 
was sliced thin as a wafer and cooked very quickly. If 
timed by reliable handicappers, I think the best we could 
have claimed for it was steak a la fifteen minutes. 

Some guests pronounced minute with the accent on 
the last syllable, which made it mean very small or even 
infinitesimal. These guests were closer to the truth. But 
I refuse to validate that old story about the guest who 
asked his waiter to point out his steak and was informed 
that it was hiding under a pea. We were never fortunate 
enough to get peas of that size. That would be almost as 
bad as the café which served its food on cracked dishes, 
with the entire meal in the crack. 

If we knew where to procure a pea like that we would 
have included it in our carte du jour, as we imported ripe 
figs from Arabia, winter peaches from Africa and the 


alligator pear from the tropics. Napoleon said that- an 
army moves on its stomach, but we appealed to our army’s 
palate. We fed about 1000 people a day for an average of 
two dollars a patron. Some 200 of these were luncheon 
customers who nibbled very tidily for thirty-five, forty and 
fifty cents. The other 800 were made of sterner stuff and 
consumed two barrels of oysters a day, four gallons of 
olives, 500 lobsters, ten dozen chickens, the same number 
of squabs, as much pastry as you could pack on a hay 
scales and a fair day’s bag of canvasback, grouse, wood- 
cock, pheasant and quail. Once again, I must deny that 
we sold enough oyster stew to float the United States Navy 
and that the Navy could sail around in that stew for a 
year without striking an oyster. 


A Giant Bouquet of Greens 


OU can also add ten gallons of crab meat and about 400 

fillets of sole. Wedid not buy the entire crab. It was 
shipped from Chesapeake Bay in gallon tins. After being 
caught, the crab was boiled and then tapped with a small 
hammer until two large flakes of crab meat dropped out of 
the shell. These flakes were consigned to Rector’s without 
having been touched by a human hand. The rest of the 
crab was sold as seconds. The daily bouquet of greens 
averaged about 1000 heads of lettuce, endives, romaine and 
celery. This would have made a nice boutonniére for Og, 
King of Bashan, who tore up mountains by the roots. 

I almost forgot that stream-line pearl of the farm, the 
egg. Starting in Lewiston on the Niagara in 1825 with a 
small order of ham and eggs served to a French-Canadian 
trapper, the Rectors gradually increased their egg power 
until we were breaking thousands a day to be utilized as 
the base of sauces and pastry. When we reached Broad- 
way, we still continued to smile upon the egg, but we 
frowned upon its poor relation, the ham. Like many suc- 
cessful men who had climbed the ladder of success, we 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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HEIR life together was happy. The 

bare chronicle, without those legends 

which confuse or adorn it, might pack 
a volume. Their wanderings took them far 
afield, to city and wilderness, plain, highland, 
wheel-worn canyons of yellow dust, wet fever 
swamps, mountain temples, murderous inns 
kept by broken hireling fighters, nunneries, 
fishermen’s huts by a lake broad as the sky 
and terrible at night with historic phantoms 
walking the water. In all places, or on the 
road, Ching Wun let never a day go without 
instruction. Every weapon, its fair handling, 
its foul play; every trick in boxing and wres- 
tling; what herbs to gather, how to decoct 
them; how to make salves, potions, liniments, 
and five-thousand-year drugs, like the horse 
sweat, ephedrine—these and more kinds of 
knowledge our fat nun taught her Blue Par- 
rot. 

“The time has gone like a day.” 

So with heavy hearts they agreed at the 
end. This came on a warm afternoon, as the 
pair halted in steep forest. 

“‘T cannot bear to leave you, mother. Come 
up with me.” 

Ching Wun tried to smile, but made a 
queer mask of it, and wagged her head. The 
girl entreating her was now a young woman 
of seventeen, upright, slender, with dark yet 
clear beauty enhanced by thoughtful eyes. 

“No, not now. Your true mother, who is 
waiting just above, has reckoned it to be 
more than one day, I’ll warrant. We part 
here.”’ Under the trees roundabout shone 
blue salvia. ‘‘On the very path where Melon- 
Candy stole you. A bad piece of work for 
his neck bone. Humph! Now that you’re 
home again, don’t forget me.”’ 

While talking or grumbling, the sister 
pulled from beneath her coat a long flat scab- 
bard of brown leather, brass-mounted, with a 
hilt of polished hardwood and of brass gleam- 
ing at the upper end. 

‘“My daughter in the spirit.”” Roughly, 
awkwardly, with eyes averted, she made her 
gift, drawing halfway a short sword, two- 
edged, brighter than silver, then running it 
home down the scabbard witha click. ‘‘Take 
this; an old hero’s weapon, its name is the 
Last Word. I’ve had the thing all my life, 
but never used it, never killed a mouse. 
You’ve learned what little I know. You’re 
very strong, quick as a lion dancer, and ac- 
curate; but you haven’t got my weight. Ho, 
hardly! So in a fight, never.you press, but 
yield, give ground, and time your return 
stroke, dear. . . . Enough. Perhaps we meet 
again, perhaps not, for I grow old. Bea good 
girl, a faithful champion, help the poor and 
the little people. Daughter of Ching Wun 
the childless, you will keep my name forever 
in this world.” 

She tried to laugh, but could not; then 
turned or wrenched herself away, and went 
down the mountainside, trotting like a black 
bear with a hamper on its back. Twice the 
girl called after her. She neither paused nor 
gave sign of hearing. The trees hid her, be- 
low. 

‘Must all good things vanish?”’ y 

With sword tucked under arm, Blue Parrot, grieving, 
doubting the future, began to climb. Up the ravine of oak 
and chestnut, up the hot crooked path of broken stone, be- 
tween her father’s house and the neighbor’s, into the 
village lane she mounted as into an age gone by. Except 
that the trees were higher and broader, nothing had 
changed. There was the door, open, where a moment ago 
she had sat longing to run and play. 

“Inside benevolence?’’ No one came. Dizzy with the 
beating of her heart, she waited. 

“cc Who qe 

Her mother was in the door, her father behind, both 
staring. How little they were, how shrunken; yet how 
strangely unaltered, but for a few gray hairs. Her mother 
put forth one hand, trembled, and gave a squeak. 

“The color! The color of your dress!” 


TFLLUS TRATED 


She Spent Her Time and Talk 
Without End, Rolling a Fatuous 
Glance Into This or That Mirror 
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They caught hold, clung, cried and laughed, while father 
edged round them, putting words in: 

“What, what? Where have you been? A great girl you 
are!” 

They had hardly remembered their manners, the de- 
corum between age and youth, when every soul in the 
village crowded the room, rejoicing, wondering, bawling 
questions, conjobbling; and as all were kinsmen of one old 
family, all must remain till far into the night, keep up 
their friendly hubbub, and through its great noise try to 
gather what this young scandal of a cousin might be 
telling. 

“Our generations,” remarked the head of the clan, while 
they argued their way home under the stars—‘“‘our gen- 
erations are not in vain. They have flowered.” 

The oldest and the quietest, he had a way of being heard. 


October 2, 1926 


“Travelers’ tales? That girl, you mean, is 
aliar?’’ The chief pulled his mustaches down 
and gave a dry cough. “‘My dear nephew, 
do not take a running jump at the chance to 
be a fool. Her face, her voice, declare the modesty of 
truth. She may bring us renown. So be careful, my lad, 
for the toadstool at home need not scorn the wild rose in 
a forest.”’ 

Vv 
S TIME went, the villagers found not so much fault 
with their changeling. Everyone for months, of 
course, talked about her and spied on her least movement; 
because your one way—so wrote a master who lived in the 
White Deer Valley, or if not he, another—your one way to 
stop men and women from talking of your deed is not to 
do it, and even that may fail. Soon, however, they grew 

to like this Blue Girl runaway. 

“She is fun,’”’ reported the children. ‘‘She knows how 
many games!” 

“Well bred, after all,” said old people. ‘‘Considerate.”’ 

By and by the rest agreed. 

“She put on few airs. We saw little harm in her. Quite 
like one of us.”’ 

Whatever difference the Blue Girl felt, she spoke of 
none. Their kindly mountain life, bygone tricks of speech, 
odd gayety, odd solemnity, their quarrels picked on the 
tenth of a straw, their loyal patience toward a neighbor 
till death and beyond, moved not only her heart but the 
deep forgotten roots of childhood. To love them was to 
laugh over them in secret. While doing housework, tend- 

ing father and mother, she often bent behind a 
cupboard door until she could lift out a straight 
face. 

“You’re a tidy cook enough,’ complained 
mother. ‘Too fine, taught by those who worship 
the belly god.” 

Father made less objection to that, though he did 
say: “‘What boy dare look at you now? I can’t 
lug half your load. Proud muscle. You a woman? 
You’re tough as a highway quarterstaff bravo.” 

It seemed a pity, but it was true, 
that Nature pricked them on to be 
jealous of her old fat nun. The 
foible might have saddened or 
vexed her had she not put all such 
things lightly away, and without 
effort, by good humor and affec- 
tion, kept the tenor of home peace- 
ful. 

Then illnews, one morning, broke 
their peace. It came from down 


they had never seen, a bland little 
townsman with an air of polish like 
lacquer, humbled himself and filled 
the room with propitiation. 

“Tf you forgive a bringer of sor- 
row,” he concluded, ‘“‘the house- 
hold of Ngan Si may take comfort.” 

At this, mother turned pale, for 
Ngan Si was her favorite brother. 
“What, sir?” she cried. “Is he 
dead?” 

Their cousin made a long polite 
speech amounting to yes. In time 
they got the facts from him. 

A merchant.of high repute, Ngan 
Si had gone by some lonely moun- 
tain road to collect a few debts and 
had never come home. His partner 
in the shop, waiting four days 
and growing alarmed, had sent out friends to hunt for him. 
They found in a path his body sprawling, thirsty hornets 
forming on his bosom a patch like rough brass; and lying 
along by his ankle, the knife which had been used. A pair 
of belt purses, full, not even unbuttoned, hung in place 
right and left. 

‘What?’ exclaimed father. ‘‘ You believe that? Rob- 
bers who kill but who take nothing?” 

“Tt is all true,’”’ said the cousin, “‘and all we know as 
yet.” 

In a passion which was now grief, now fury, mother 
would hear no more. 

“T go to see him,” she raged. ‘‘What have they done, 
the liars and devils of your abomination below there? 
My brother is not dead. I will see! Girl, make ready. 
We go, you and I,” 


country, below. A cousin whom 
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Downward among lower hills the day’s journey brought 
them—a weary little woman, grasping her tall daughter’s 
arm and crying—into the darkness of the town. Their 
cousin had not lied. 

At the door of Ngan Si’s house gleamed the two lan- 
terns—white, inscribed with blue—of mourning; and when 
the travelers had entered, there by candlelight stood his 
coffin; there on the floor drooped widow and children, bun- 
dles of woe in sackcloth. This was no hour for questioning. 
Mother sat down to lament. 

On the next day uncle’s partner, a kindly shrewd old 
soul, gave them what knowledge he had. 

“Our affair, madam,” said he, “is not simple. That 
knife which we picked up bore a name—the trade-mark of 
the smith or cutler who fashioned it. His honor the judge 
took the knife back to him. The smith, examining his 
book, found that he had made the knife to a man’s order 
half a year ago. The man’s face he could not remember, 
but his book showed the name, Ow Jun Yuen. Extraor- 
dinary, madam, incredible; for Ow Jun Yuen is the most 
harmless fellow breathing, a school-teacher, mild as a babe. 
He lies now in prison, half dead with terror, but swears 
that he never heard of any knife. Meanwhile his honor 
the judge keeps an open mind and—deliberates.”’ 

Mother had wiped her eyes and grown quiet. She now 
spoke. Being mountain-bred, she let go a free tongue: 

“So the old fool does nothing?’’ She whipped about, 
faced her daughter and began to scold. “‘ You! Why don’t 
you open your head? Mum as an image. If your bald- 
headed she vagabond taught you such wonders of magic, 
you might perform a trick or so here, to find out how your 
uncle was killed, you great stupid, strapping wench. But 
nobody cares. Oh, my poor brother, nobody!”’ 


Stupid, thought uncle’s partner, was a wild word to 
throw at this girl in blue. Her eyes, meeting his own, 
flashed a clear signal of pity, humor, intelligence. 

“T’ll try, mother, if you like.”” She made this offer pret- 
tily, modestly. The old man, whose wits many a year of 
trading had sharpened, felt, as it were, beneath her calm a 
touch and go of hidden delight. ‘‘Had anyone cause, do 
you know, sir, to hate my uncle?” 

“No, child. On the contrary, he was beloved. Our 
whole town takes it as an outrage.” 

“Did the smith who made this knife see the prisoner?”’ 

“Ah, yes, I forgot. Both men declared they had never 
set eyes on each other before.”’ 

The girl mused. “If your experience will grant a little 
more aid, sir,’’ she ventured, ‘‘is it singular or not that an 
enemy so careful to take nothing away, not even a purse of 
money, should be so careless as to leave anything behind?”’ 

The old merchant approved with a nod. ‘‘Charming,” 
he thought, ‘‘charming.’”’ Aloud, he made answer: “You 
go very neatly, my dear, to the point.” 

In silence, with a bow, she thanked him. 

“How sweet!” grumbled mother. “Talk, talk, compli- 
ments, chopping the wind. Why not act? Why not do?” 

Uncle’s partner smiled. ‘‘Leave this young woman here, 
madam,” he advised. ‘‘My son will take you home when 
you go. Give her time. The catcher of the Green Snake 
does not run his arm down the first hole.” 

Thus recommending caution, he little knew how a fat 
nun taught her disciple. 

With twilight that evening a river fog crept in to muffle 
the town; to perplex each crooked gallery of street; to blot 
out the sign tablets hanging overhead; to thicken, pour 
and rise in cold smoke. Gable ends came jutting at you 
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like horned phantoms. The darkness pattered and whis- 
pered. The drip from the eaves made an obscure plashing 
behind, alongside and before, as of a thing with wet bare 
feet lurking past you against the wall. It was a good night 
for water fiends to crawl on shore. Indeed, a stranger, out 
late and bewildered, saw one take human shape, fly from 
the ground to a roof and there dissolve in mist. It was a 
good night for men, real men who had never been drowned, 
to lie snug in bed. So the warder of the prison had thought, 
drowsing by hislamp. He woke somewhere after midnight. 
An incubus had him by the throat, weighing him down 
helpless, choking him. 

““Where is Ow Jun Yuen, the schoolmaster?”’ 

The incubus let go his throat, but pinned his hands. It 
had the likeness of a man in black, a slender man—made 
of iron, by the feeling of it—with a blood-red mask over its 
face. Through holes in the mask a pair of eyes like black 
fire burned all his will to nothing. 

“Up! Show me his room. The schoolmaster, where 
is he?”’ 

Those eyes and the grip of those hands were supernat- 
ural. The warder could think of nothing but to do as he 
was bid. In silence and fear he tumbled out, got his keys 
and led the way. No doubt there was a charm laid, for he 
never knew the prison to be so still. Down the corridors 
floated mist. The waterlamp quaking in his hand wore a 
dim fungous halo. 

“Here is the room, dread power.” 

“Unlock it.”’ He obeyed. ‘That next room, with door 
open, is empty?”’ 

ealtansey 

“Give me keys and lamp. No noise. Not a word.” 

(Continued on Page 116) 


“‘a Master, Eh? Well, Master That!’’ His Blade Swept Down in a Curve Higher Than the Knees. Over it the Girl Danced as Over a Skipping Rope 
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The World Trade in Steel 


FTER much discussion, prearrangement and counter- 
A arrangement, the steel companies of Germany, France, 
Belgium and Luxemburg have entered into an alliance, of 
which we may be sure the published provisions do not 
give a complete description. It may be some time before 
we learn exactly what the contracting parties have bound 
themselves to do and to what extent the governments are 
involved. But we know what the steel and coal industries 
desire to accomplish, and are therefore able in a general 
way to foresee probable developments. ; 

It is safe to assume that each country in the alliance 
will protect the home market behind tariff walls or under 
direct arrangements to that effect. Included also, pre- 
sumably, is some arrangement for allocation of raw 
materials, outside the provisions of the treaty of peace. 
In effect, this alliance may be believed to supersede certain 
clauses of the.treaty of peace. 

Some scheme for penetration of foreign markets will be 
set up and worked out. Existing foreign markets will be 
expanded, new ones opened up. A new era of steel will 
dawn in backward countries. We take it for granted that 
the members of the steel alliance will not be competitive 
in the foreign markets, at least not in the usual sense. 
The markets will be divided, the profits possibly pooled. 
One result of the agreement is to have France supplant 
Sweden in furnishing iron ore to Germany. Against the 
steel makers of other countries the members of the alliance 
may be expected to act as a unit. 

Mutual arrangements for finance and transportation 
will be developed. These will be necessary both to reduce 
costs and to escape in part the burdensome taxes of the 
several countries involved. It is not outside of possibilities 
to expect the governments of the four countries to grant 
export freight rates, concessions and other forms of indi- 
rect subsidies. 

Politically the alliance is of importance because it ought 
to result in a lessening of tension on the Rhine, replacing 
antagonism with conciliation. If the arrangement works, it 
ought to accelerate the rate of withdrawal of the occupa- 
tion of Germany by French forces. 

Great Britain remained outside the combination from 
choice. She sought to secure some understanding that the 
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Dominions should be treated somewhat apart from other 
foreign markets, but this fell through. This is another 
illustration of her splendid isolation. 

Therefore, we have the Continental alliance, Great 
Britain and the United States as the three outstanding 
units in world trade in steel. We may expect the British 
Government to protect its steel industries. Our laws con- 
tain provisions for the protection of our steel industries 
against such foreign combinations under governmental 
favor. Our market is one of the objectives of the new 
merger. It is the hope of the Franco-German industrialists 
to invade our market, drive our steel from neutral markets, 
drive British steel from neutral and American markets and 
to invade Dominion markets. 

It is an ambitious program. If labor costs are low, fuel 
cheap and transportation subsidized, the combine ought 
to make-a great stir in the world. Perhaps the chief doubt 
revolves about the internal harmony of the contracting 
parties. It is difficult to conceive of the Germans and 
French sticking together, even to exploit the world. It is 
an alliance originating in distress. Will it endure in pros- 
perity, with reparation payments in the background? 


Codes of Business Ethics 


T IS a wholesome sign of the times that business and 

professional men are engaged so frequently in discuss- 
ing the ethics of their particular occupations. Many trade 
associations, service clubs and other organizations have 
committees on business standards and have published codes 
of ethics. Lecture courses on the subject have been given at 
several universities, books are being written along these 
lines, and there are organizations which exist for no other 
purpose than to promote higher standards of business 
conduct. : 

On the other hand, we fail to be overly impressed by 
mere organization or printed codes, standards and plat- 
forms. It has been said that the synonym for farmers’ 
cooperation is perspiration. In the same way high stand- 
ards of business conduct come only from everlasting educa- 
tion of the individual in his own personal morals, and not 
from writing down ten rules or appointing a committee. 
Drawing up codes has pretty nearly reached the stage of 
the ridiculous when clergymen talk of the necessity of 
having a set of moral rules for members of their profession. 

Anyone can draw up a code of ethics, but only the 
millennium will so purify the hearts of men that wrong will 
vanish from their lives. In a recent book on the ethics of 
business the author confines himself to the standards of 
conduct set forth by trade associations. He says he cannot 
discuss the practices of individual firms because he “‘ can’t 
know three thousand separate industries.” 

As a practical matter of book writing it may be impossi- 
ble to set forth the ethical practices of three thousand 
industries or concerns, but that is what the public is in- 
terested in. It does not buy goods from trade associations, 
but from individual concerns. What really matters is not 
the publicly announced and purposely high-sounding and 
sonorous code of an impersonal association, but the actual 
everyday conduct of the individual business man, firm and 
corporation. 

We have all been led far astray in these matters, perhaps 
unconsciously, by the silly contention of the Socialists and 
their ilk that there is something inherently wrong in busi- 
ness conducted for profit. They say that the business 
system should be based on the motive of service instead 
of profit, as if the grocer who sells food or the tailor who 
makes a suit performs no service for humanity. 

The real danger that threatens modern life is the desire 
to get something for nothing, of not toting fair. The indi- 
vidual business man knows in his heart whether he is giving 
value received, and whether the goods he sells are honestly 
advertised and of quality equivalent to the price. He is 
either honest or dishonest about it, and that is the only 
code of ethics which anyone needs. 

Profits are a worthy, honorable goal, but if they are the 
entire, the only goal of business, then our social and indus- 
trial system is doomed. Only as more individuals think of 
the honest quality of the work they do will moral progress 
be made. If collecting the price rather than giving value 
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received is the first consideration of the majority of people, 
then committees, clubs, organizations and codes are only 
whitewash to cover up the rottenness beneath. 


The Abundant Life 


INGULARLY little attention has been paid to the 
S important réle which the institutions of higher educa- 
tion have played in creating the distinctive civilization 
known as American. Much is being said today, and much 
of it true, of the overemphasis or mistaken emphasis 
upon college education. Incredible swarms of boys and 
girls but little fitted for such training are demanding and 
securing it. Not a few observers question the advantages 
of such wholesale application of higher learning to the 
masses. 

But whatever the defects of the system, it is of the very 
warp and woof of democracy. The people demand the 
universities and desire and expect much from them. The 
people feel that the university, especially the public or 
state institution, exists for their service and the training 
of their children; that it is theirs, their very own. 

Few men, if any, at once led and typified this great 
democratic movement more unmistakably than Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, who was president of the University of Cali- 
fornia from July 18, 1899, to July 15, 1919. Former stu- 
dents have recently published an extensive collection of 
his articles and addresses under the title of The Abundant 
Life, and nowhere are the ideals of higher education on 
the grand scale set forth more clearly or in fuller detail. 

Doctor Wheeler’s students feel that the one thing which 
he won worth more than all the rest was the affection of 
the sons and daughters of the university. But they agree 
also that he was a great interpreter of the university to the 
state as well as of the state to the university. 

He was no blind partisan, wholly unaware of the dangers 
that lay in the huge enginery of which he was such a lead- 
ing figure. He deprecated the “‘dust whirls of fad’’ which 
so often blow about the-university, especially when sup- 
ported by the state. He knew well the sodden and slug- 
gish lower half of the student body that moves in and out 
of such institutions, particularly where no fees are charged. 

Mr. Hoover places first among the causes of American 
prosperity. the ‘‘fine initiative and intelligence of our people 
in the use of our resources.’’ Surely that initiative and 
intelligence have been indissolubly linked with the de- 
mocracy and opportunity which our peculiar institutions 
have afforded. 

Doctor Wheeler’s views are drawn to the attention of 
the wider audience of this page because, while recognizing 
the defects and weaknesses of widespread higher educa- 
tion, he connected it up so unerringly with the essence of 
American life: 

“‘T repudiate the idea that the children of laboring men 
should be differently educated from other people’s children. 
There is no reason why a child in this free country should 
inherit the occupation of his father. The manner and sub- 
jects of a child’s education should be determined by its 
aptitudes, and not by the occupation of its parents. 

“Democracy and the university were made for each 
other. Both are training schools of self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility. The world will never be saved by the device 
of staying out of it. Free government with all its life de- 
mands the university.” 

The plain, unvarnished truth is that, despite all the 
crudities, absurdities and superficialities of our system of 
enormously widespread college and university education, 
its real service and function has been to prevent the caste 
system from developing in this country. It is the failure 
of caste to get a foothold which has really made possible 
the fine initiative and intelligence in the use of resources to 
which Mr. Hoover primarily ascribes our prosperity. 

In finding fault with the overemphasis upon higher 
education let us not forget the blunt truth just stated. 
Our colleges and universities may not always fill the minds 
of all who attend them. Indeed, many do not want to be 
filled, and have no minds to fill. But untold thousands 
have had their eyes opened to truth and to a more abun- 
dant life by coming in contact in the universities with the 
lives of men who have stimulated and inspired them. 


HE lady buyer from the big 
Ts ebraska department store was 

in the office of the New York 
manufacturer of leather goods. Ona long table were spread 
the hand bags she had selected—red ones, blue ones, black 
and mauve. The salesman in charge, order pad in hand, 
prepared to set down the wishes of his client. Picking up 
a creation in red, he said suggestively, “About fifty of this 
number, Miss Johnston?’’ 

“No, not fifty,” the lady buyer answered. ‘One dozen.” 

Disappointed, the salesman set down the figures on his 
pad and picked up another sample that he enthusiastically 
described as one of his firm’s best sellers, an item that had 
gone like hot cakes wherever shown. He believed Miss 
Johnston’s department could easily use 100 of the number. 
Again Miss Johnston said one dozen. 

So it went with all the hand bags on the table, the sales- 
man optimistic, persuasive, the lady buyer firmly conserva- 
tive. At the end the order sheet showed a total of 140 pieces 
and the salesman made a last desperate effort to increase 
the number. 

“Are you sure these are going to be enough, Miss John- 
ston?” he asked earnestly. ‘‘ You know, the busy season is 
coming on. You'll sell more than this number of bags in a 
week.” 

“Maybe we shall,” answered the lady buyer impassively; 
“if so, we can order duplicates. I guess the mails and the 
express companies aren’t going to stop.” 

There was no gainsaying these observations, and the 
salesman handed his client a copy of her order without 
further argument. 

“Tt’s instructions from the management,” she said at 
the doorway. “‘We’re keeping the investment down in 
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all departments. Hand to mouth is the motto from now on. 
I guess we’re going to let you manufacturers carry the stock 
for us. Good-by, and don’t forget that these goods have 
got to go out day after tomorrow at the latest.” 

What the lady buyer called hand-to-mouth buying is 
one of the major problems of American business at the 
present time. In a way, it is a retailers’ strike. Apparently 
it has come to stay, for it has been developing during sev- 
eral years and never has been more pronounced than now. 
Whole industries have to readjust themselves in conse- 
quence. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has come about through thor- 
oughly natural causes. In the early days of the country, 
retail merchants ordinarily went to market twice a year. 
In some cases, if located in remote sections, they went only 
once. On these buying trips they guessed at the amount of 
merchandise necessary to satisfy their customers until the 
following visit, and bought accordingly. The wholesale 
dealer carried the burden of credit, for it was usual that the 
merchant paid his bills once a year, when the crops of his 
section were harvested. 

As the transportation systems of the country developed, 
the wholesale firms and manufacturers began to send out 
their salesmen to call on the merchants instead of waiting 
for the merchants to come to them; yet in many lines the 
practice persisted wherein the mer- 
chants laid in their stocks for long 
periods in advance of actual sell- 
ing. The salesman went out in the 
spring and took the merchants’ 
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requirements for fall; in the fall he went 
out again and sold spring goods. The 
practice persisted, but constantly it 
grew more illogical. Fifty years ago, for instance, the mer- 
chant in Wichita, Kansas, had to wait anywhere from six 
weeks to two months for a shipment of merchandise from 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Twenty years ago he got his mer- 
chandise in approximately a month. Now he can depend 
on it within ten days. 

Something like fifteen years ago students of economics 


_began to point out that there was unjustifiable extrava- 


gance in huge quantities of merchandise lying for months 
on the dealers’ shelves; writers in trade papers and speakers 
at trade conventions argued that merchants should buy 
oftener and in smaller quantities. Figures were produced 
to prove that the dealer could make money only by quick 
turnover. The usual argument was something like this: 
“Tf you have 
$50,000 invested 
in merchandise, 
and do a business 
of only $50,000 
yearly, you do not 
make the profit 
you ought, be- 
cause the interest 
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DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


The Acrobat and His Family Go for a Stroll 


Me and the Universe 


TINY speck upon a paltry planet, 
A I watch your divagations, Universe. 
Though I’m a minnow, prey of Fate, the Gannet, 
A titmouse chirruping his puny verse, 


My soul has grandeur if my form is small. 
Say! Don’t you ever see a chap at all? 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Their Son Who Went to College 


Yes, you’re enormous, practically boundless ; 
Yet I, an imperceptible residual, 
Have intimations, not completely groundless, 
That youre a Mess, while I’m an Individ- 
ual 
Whose merits, far too numerous to mention, 
Defy your nonexistent comprehension. 


What are you, analyzed? A churning welter 
Of unimaginative raw material, 
A mob of stars and things flung helter-skelter ; 
While I’m an Ego, splendidly ethereal. 
Before you give ME any conversation, 
Spin off and get yourself a reputation! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


He Left Town the Next Day 


NE of the features of the business men’s 

pienie this year was the baseball game 
between the married men and their wives. 
The editor of the town’s one newspaper had 
sent a reporter along to write up the doings 
of the day. The reporter kept the score for 
the game and turned it in with the other 
notes. The editor was in a hurry to go home 
that day and told his assistant, who was fond 
of playing practical jokes, to write the story 
and get it on the front page. The assistant 
noted the number of misplays made by the 
fair sex in the baseball game 
and headed the article Erring 
Wives. 


Motto for a Bird 
House 


PARTMENT S for a 
Bird; 
Large families preferred. 
For all the summer long, 
The rent is but a song. 


ORAWN BY 
B. ALLEN ZANE 


The Family Medi- 
cine Chest 


N THE course of domestic events, the moldings must 

occasionally be cleaned, the attic must be emptied, the 
carpet sweeper must be oiled and the medicine chest must 
be inventoried. ‘ 

Yea, though years pass, there comes the day when the 
medicine chest must be reorganized, when from its dark 
recesses one will gingerly extract: 

Two medicine droppers, one broken. 

The rolled-up remains of what once were three robust 
tubes of oozing peppermint tooth paste. 

Eleven discarded and hopelessly rusted razor blades. 

An assortment of crooked hairpins, large and invisibles, 
torn hair nets, two side combs with most of the teeth miss- 
ing, and some faded baby ribbon. 


DRAWN BY PAUL REILLY 
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The Newspaper Reporter, Who Was Paid by Space 
Rates, Goes in for Cartooning 
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Two déclassé toothbrushes, transferred to 
the straw-hat-cleaning service, half a dozen 
rusty safety pins, a broken styptic stick and 
an empty powder box. 

Seven bottles filled with nondescript liquids 
labeled ‘‘To be taken every three hours,” to 
which at one time great therapeutic value 
was attached. 

Two bottles, three-quarters filled, pre- 
scribed by a physician whose name is un- 
familiar to the whole family. 

Three small empty bottles, one of them 
cracked, and one large container carefully 
labeled ‘‘Poison,’’ in large red letters, now 
containing mouth wash. 

—ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Efficiency 


ESTER: Must you go so soon? 

EstHER: I can’t stay away from the 
apartment more than four hours and eighteen 
minutes, because then the ice-box pan runs 
over. 


Heredity 


{Les gay young blade who shows off the 
sportiest roadster in town, and who takes 
the crowd to the highest-priced cabarets, 
inherits his taste for high life, all right. It 
was his father who went 
toa county fair thirty-five 
years ago, spent a quarter 
and said nonchalantly, 
“Oh, well, I’ll live only 
once!”’ 
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Long Suffering 


ADY, working on one 
of the charity drives, 
““My dear sir, you know 
we must all give till it 
hurts.” 

““Yes,’’ replied the man 
who had been asked to 
help buy silk stockings for the Hottentots once too often, 
“but I get a pain almost immediately.” 


We’re Forty’ Leven 


(With No Apologies to Mr. Wordsworth, Who, We are Sure, 
Would Feel Just as We Do About It) 


MET a simple little maid— 
Democracy, so fair. 
Methought her head seemed rather thick 
Beneath her clustered hair. 


“Your candidates, my little maid, 
How many may they be?” 
(Continued on Page 186) 


“What's the Matter With That Dumb Dora?”’ 
“Her Ancestors Came Quer on the Wall Flower” 
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Slow~-cooked 


Digestible 


MPBELL SOUP COMPANY 3 


mo _LAM DEN NJ.U.S. AL 


Rich, meaty, mellow beans! Flavored 
through and through with tempting and 
delicious tomato sauce! Can’t you just 
taste them! 


Thousands of people never think of 
buying any beans except Campbell’s. It’s 
the flavor that makes you eat them so 
eagerly and want them every time you 
eat beans. And the famous Campbell’s 
kitchens are equipped with every device 
known to science for producing Quality. 
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12 cents a can 


\, Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Wholesome beans are slow-cooked. This 
renders them tender and digestible. It 
also brings out the full, fine bean taste 
you enjoy so much. Always think of 
Campbell’s as the slow-cooked beans, 
because it aids you in selecting beans 
that give you the most nourishment 
and benefit. 


You will notice that housewives buying 
beans for families with children prefer 
Campbell’s. 
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TLLVUS TRATED 


October 2,1926 - 


By LUCY STONE TERRILL 


HENRY RALEIG4 


IV 


N UNCOMFORTABLE pause followed Winthrop 

A Evans’ answer to Jean’s unseemly and extravagant 

remark—for Jean seemed plainly confused by his 

simple earnestness; and Barbara’s insistent clamor came 

gratefully: ‘‘Please play, mother, please! I want him to 
hear how beau-——”’ 

“Very well, dear.””’ Jean rose and spoke so suddenly 
that she cut the unwelcome word half off Barbara’s lips. 
She unwrapped her left hand and left the blood-specked 
tea towel on the window seat beside me, crossing over to 
the piano with the utmost indifference and lifting Barbara 
into her own high castered chair. ‘‘My hand’s still a bit 
messy, but I play so badly these days that it can’t make 
any difference. Margo, if you’ll wheel Barbara out I’ll 
continue this entertainment. But I prefer to have my 
audience on the balcony.” 

Winthrop gave me a furtive, apprehensive, questioning 
glance which I had no way of answering. “‘Oh, but—but, 
Mrs. Mack, your hand is still bleeding. Why not—another 
time i 

“What do you want me to play, Barbara?”’ she inter- 
rupted him, sitting down and running soft chords under her 
fingers as we settled ourselves on the balcony. 

Barbara wanted, as she always did, ‘‘Clementine first, 
and then Ye’ll Take the High Wode, and then The Last 
Wose of Summer.” Jean began even before Barbara had 
finished naming them: 


“Tn a cavern, 
In a canyon 


” 


All the many absurd verses—Jean sang every one of 
them; while Winthrop Evans watched Barbara’s radiant 
lovely little face as if he were hypnotized by the beauty of 
her, which seemed, even to me, to be a visible part of the 
beauty of Jean’s voice. Finishing the rollicking melody, 
Jean swung without pause into the soft burring dialect of 
the old Scotch song; and then, after one abrupt separating 
chord, into The Last Rose of Summer. 

Of course Winthrop Evans, though he’d probably been 
told of Jean’s musical talent, was entirely unexpectant of 
the transcending gift that was hers. He seemed bewil- 
dered, overwhelmed. Although she was plainly making a 
mere business of getting through the songs, with no effort 
of artistry, her singing was beautiful beyond describing. 


“‘Not Long Ago I Shot a Gentleman for de 


“Curtain! Any encores desired?”’ she called in an 
overly merry voice immediately the last note was sung. 

Winthrop Evans cleared his throat. ‘‘Do you sing 
Mandalay?” 

She ran the opening bars rapidly, but broke them off 
with a sharp chord. ‘“‘I used to sing the thing,” she said; 
“it was a favorite of my husband’s. I detest it.’”” We heard 
her shove back the piano chair. ‘‘If you decide to go home 
this afternoon, Mr. Evans, Jerusalem and the boat are at 
your disposal. Ring for me at five, Margo, please. I’ll be 
at the far end of the grove.” Swift footsteps—and she 
was gone. 

“An extremely unfortunate choice,” he said ruefully. 

Barbara was a nest of imperious questions: ‘‘Did she 
mean my father liked the song, Margo? But why does she 
detest it? Did it make her sad to speak about my father? 
Why did she then?” 

It took us ten minutes to divert Barbara’s attention to 
reports about Talky, the parrot, and the new words Talky 
was learning. 

Winthrop was anxious, nervous to be gone. Barbara let 
him go unwillingly. When he went through the big room 
he glanced over to where Jean had been sitting. Then he 
stopped and went to the piano. And I knew as surely then 
as I did after the months proved it that what Doctor 
Holmquist had optimistically and Bruce MacIntyre had 
pessimistically prophesied would surely happen. This man 
would fall in love with Jean. The strangest look went over 
his face—half pity, half horror; an expression out of all 
proportion to the incident. There were a few stains of 
blood on the keys. He whipped out his handkerchief, 
moistened it at his lips and wiped the red spots away. For 
the moment he forgot me completely. Then he gave a 
strained, conscious laugh and strode past me to the stair 
landing, where I joined him. 

“Mrs. Douglas, what do you think about it? $ 
I’d—I’'d no notion—I couldn’t have—of—of what this 
would be like. Why, she’s past belief! I never saw or 
heard of a woman like her! Her eyes suffering and her 
voice laughing and her heart hating! Why, her hands 
clench when she looks at me! I ——” 

“Sh-h! You must talk quietly. I thought it a very en- 
couraging sign that she consented to sing for you; in a way, 
she must even have wanted to please you and tf 


“Oh, never! We’ve got her cornered. It’s despicable. 
She sang because of Barbara. She’s terrorized of the 
child’s interest in me. I told my uncle and Doctor Merea, 
told them again and again, I was afraid that forcing me 
on her this way was bad—bad! But they were so sure. 
I didn’t suppose women could be hurt so horribly. Noth- 
ing was too bad for Bannister! He deserved hell!” 

His voice grew so loud I feared Barbara would hear. I 
touched his arm, pressed it. ‘“‘Sh-h! Be careful, Mr. 
Evans, be careful! Remember, you are here to consider 
Jean only as your uncle’s patient, and her present condi- 
tion, not what happened in the past. It isn’t our part to 
judge the dead.” 

“Yes, yes. I know.” His pale face slowly reddened to 
the color of his sunburned nose-and cheek bones. ‘But tell 
me, Mrs. Douglas, what do you think about it all—now, 
since she’s seen me?”’ He told me quickly about their 
meeting in Jim Hatton’ s office. “‘What do you think?” he 
repeated. 

“T’m not able to think anything yet. I was terribly 
frightened for a while after she came home this morning. 
How did she act with you? Did she mention her hus- 
band?” 

“Not by name. She was amazingly frank; said she 
thought best to tell me at the outset that she didn’t want 
ever to see me again; said circumstances that she couldn’t 
explain to me made me extremely distasteful to her—all 
that sort of thing. Said she’d rather have her daughter 
dead than damned by a taste for my type of man. But she 
said everything quietly—too quietly, I guess. But—but 
the thing is, Mrs. Douglas, shall we go on with it? Shall I 
stay? Can she stand it? God knows, I don’t care if she 
shoots me. But we might better do anything than make a 
murderess of her. . Oh, the devil! There’s that 
Bethlehem, always watching like a witch.” 

“Do go now, do!’’ I urged him. ‘We shouldn’t ever 
speak of these things here.”’ I held out my hand, but I had 
to tell him to take it so that we might shake hands stiffly, 
for Bethlehem’s benefit. ‘“‘Now make some ordinary re- 
mark to Bethlehem, and talk to Jerusalem on the way 
home—about possums. You’ll give us away, surely, if you 
look like a criminal.’’ He went hastily, and Barbara waved 
to him until he landed. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Jean did not wait until five o’clock for me to ring for her. 
Jerusalem had no sooner returned with the boat and gone 
to the grove than she called to me softly, so as not to 
waken Barbara from her nap. I put on my wide straw 
hat and garden gloves and took a big basket, as if I thought 
she merely wanted my help in gathering some vegetables 
for market. 

She watched me come down the stairs, every step, her 
forehead wrinkled, seeming to speculate on my inmost 
thoughts. There seemed nothing irrational about her. 
Instead, an air of reckless resolution gave her a quixotic 
pose as she stood waiting for me in the shade of a shining 
live oak, her booted foot set on a shovel she had brought 
from the field with her. She took my basket and flung it 
aside with the shovel. 

‘““My dear, we will a-rowing go,” she said lightly. ‘‘To 
hang with the old vegetables! Cousin Kate’s going to be 
very generous and insist we go traveling.’”’ My heart sank. 
It felt like a rock in my chest. What mood was I going to 
have to combat now, and with what weapon? I said 
nothing, and we went silently to the little wharf, got in the 
boat and she rowed downstream. “I’m seeing to it that 
you won’t have any Bethlehem to call on this time to help 
you spank me,”’ she told me as gravely as if she were in 
earnest; and then, swiftly, doggedly—‘‘ Margo, I’ve got 
to go away! I thought this morning I should have to. I 
know it now!” 

“Jean, you can’t go away from yourself; that’s what 
you’d be trying to do.” 

“‘T can go away from the self that that man makes me. 
And I have’to, Margo, I have to!” 

“You can’t really mean, Jean, that you’d risk Barbara’s 
very life just at this time, when Doctor Merea’s so sure 
these next six months do mean life or death to her.” 

She kept on rowing, easily, rhythmically, her eyes look- 
ing over my right shoulder in an unseeing stare. All that 
I said to her came from no previous determination what- 
ever. 

Words came to my mouth, and I heard them as ob- 
jectively as Jean herself. 

“‘T’d as soon Barbara’d die, Margo,’’ she said, ‘‘as to 
have her grow any more attached to this Evans person 
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than she already is. I can’t explain it to you now. Some 
day—lI think I can after I’m far enough away.” 

““But where, Jean—where would you go?” 

She had her plans firmly formulated: ‘First to Chi- 
cago—tomorrow. We won’t take anything except our 
bags; I’ll buy tickets only to Tampa, from here. We can 
get everything we need in Chicago. Then San Francisco, 
or Portland if I decide it seems wiser; then through the 
canal—and France.”’ 

“But, Jean, my dear, my dear! France is full of dark- 
eyed men. If you’re determined to let this obsession con- 
trol your life, why not hide in Norway or Sweden?’”’ She 
gave me a swift incredulous glance. 

“Margo, are—are you making fun of me?” 

‘No, Jean, I’m very much in earnest. And I have every 
sympathy with you. But I’m not going to allow your 
highly emotional moods to lead me into an irrational, 
abnormal view of the tragedy in your life. I’m positive— 
absolutely positive, that you’re entirely capable of over- 
coming this hatred instead of letting it conquer you. And 
you’ve got to do it, Jean!” 

“Oh, Margo, you so little, little realize what—what you’re 
saying. I can never overcome it—never, if I’m constantly 
thinking of it, as I should be with that man about. It will 
be interesting to travel, Margo. Oh, you will come with 
me! Surely you meant what you said this morning about— 
about there being nothing else more important to you.” 

She suddenly looked directly into my eyes with an im- 
ploring little smile. It is impossible to describe how dear 
she had become to me in her need of me. My heart went 
out to her as helplessly and maternally as it had used to 
do when my own child came blindly and believingly to me 
for the healing of hurts he could confide to no one else. 
But she must be kept here! 

“You are so very dear to me, Jean, and I meant what I 
said, so sincerely that I cannot think of permitting you to 
go away.” 

“Permitting me to, Margo?” she repeated with the 
faintest touch of ironical insolence. 

““Eixactly that, Jean.’”’ Again, as in the morning, when 
I had heard my own voice challenging her mood and defy- 
ing my own fear of the situation, I felt the controlling 
power of self-confidence. ‘‘ Your mother’s money gave you 
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a very dangerous independence. But when you lost con- 
trol of yourself to the extent of shooting a man—with the 
intent of killing him, as you yourself admitted to me—you 
legally forfeited that independence. Your father, whom 
you are so bitter against, wants to save you. That is why 
I am here. His pride would never have let him send for 
me except for you.” 

“Save me from what, Margo?”’ 

My throat seemed to tighten against my words, but I 
forced them out, slowly and firmly: ‘‘From being legally 
pronounced insane and restrained forcibly from doing just 
such wild things as you're talking about.” 

Her feathering oars whispered over the water. She 
flushed and then grew very pale. I could feel little hot 
prickings all over me, but I sat still and waited for her eyes 
to meet mine. It seemed a very long time before she said, 
in a low, unsteady, but convincing voice, “‘I can thwart 
that pretty. plan very simply—by merely killing myself.” 

Again my quick words hurt my own ears: ‘‘ You might 
better kill yourself, Jean, than be free to kill others. But 
you'll do neither. If I weren’t so absolutely certain of it I 
wouldn’t want you to stay here.’”’ She rowed more swiftly, 
saying nothing, and I hurried on with any words that came 
to me, trying to get all said that I could before my courage 
waned: “We can’t flee from trouble that lies within our- 
selves, Jean; we’ve got to fight it. This young man is en- 
tirely innocent of every ridiculous motive you imagine in 
him, and ~ 

“Margo, don’t you know—can’t you realize that that 
man didn’t just happen along this isolated creek? His 
type of man isn’t passionately fond of pups and parrots and 
pets and sick children. Oh, Margo, he’s here for money— 
money! It wouldn’t be six weeks before even you’d be 
able to see his program begin to betray itself. You’ve lived 
a life where his kind of man probably doesn’t exist. He’s 
an adventurer, a—a ——”’ 

“Jean, he’s nothing of the kind! Living in a smalltown 
all my life hasn’t blighted my common sense and intui- 
tion. Perhaps he will fall in love with you, if that’s ——”’ 

“Pretend to fall in love with me, Margo! Yes, that’s 
exactly what he would do! And I tell you I can’t bear 
even the thought of it! The horrible, horrible humiliation 

(Continued on Page 89) 


She Put Her Feet Cautiously to the Floor, Stood an Instant Actually Shimmering in Beauty 
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What CHRYSLER 
Standardized Quality Means 


By J. E. Fields 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Standardiza- 
tion differs from, and is superior to, ordinary 
manufacturing practice and methods. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed and 
inflexible quality standard which enforces 
the same scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
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machining and the manufacturing of every 
part, practice and process in four lines of Chry- 
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chaser is assured of absolute safety. He knows | 
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the highest-priced—is the supreme value in its 
class. That the value of each is unquestionable. 
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ment in America today are the foreign sellers at 
the beginning of the traffic and some of the Amer- 
ican courts at the end of it. 

All our immediate foreign neighbors, continental as well 
as insular, have been acting as receiving stations and ad- 
vanced bases for the huge volume of European liquor 
which is still smuggled into the country. These lands 
and these islands are the true Rum Rows of today, far 
safer, far cheaper and far more convenient for the Amer- 
ican bootie than the old floating Rum Row which they 
have displaced. 

Now the amateur demand for imported liquor is not 
what it used to be. The American tummy is becoming 
cynically hardened to cut liquor. 
Still and all, the big rings and the 
big cutting plants and the big chain- 
store speak-easy systems must have 
their imported essence—if for noth- 
ing more than to prime the pump 
which furnishes the flood of do- 
mestic denatured. The professional 
demand is still great, and the pro- 
fessional supply is still near at 
hand. 

“The law of supply and demand 
operates with smuggled liquor pre- 
cisely as it does with any lawful 
commodity,” said a celebrated im- 
porter—a British subject who re- 
sides and does business in a certain 
West Indian island. 

Five years ago this gentleman 
was a postwar supernumerary, job- 
less, broke and hopeless. Today he 
lives in a great white tropical pal- 
ace. He has a hundred blacks to 
do his bidding. His liquor ware- 
houses straggle around the palm- 
fringed shores of the lagoonlike 
harbor. He is reputed to have 
tucked away something in the 
neighborhood of £500,000. 

“Yes,’’ continues the importer, 
shifting comfortably in his deck 
chair, “‘I can sit here and flood your 
bally country with spirits. I break 
no laws. I only make it easy for 
you hypocrites in the States to 
break your own laws. Supply and 
demand, that’s all. You demand in 
spite of your laws, and I supply; 
and you pay through the nose. All 
this bribery and corruption you’re 
grousing about is added to the cost. But I don’t add it. 
You add it with your crooked police and your prohibition 
johnnies, and the ultimate consumer pays it.” 

This particular importer, as it happens, actually is 
within the law. He imports from Europe by steamer, pays 
a stiff tax to the local government and sells his liquor from 
his own warehouses. But he owns no schooners and en- 
gages in no smuggling. He is only a hundred-odd miles off 
the American coast, but technically he is as innocent as 
though he did business from the countingroom of a Scot- 
tish distillery. 


[i of the greatest obstacles to prohibition enforce- 


International Taxes for Americans 


HIS man is an exception. Most of the hovering for- 

eigners whoring the continental United States with their 
liquor-supply dumps sooner or later become involved in 
direct smuggling. They can’t resist the lure of the two-way 
profit. They commence by sending in a few boatloads of 
their own, or by having their own supercargoes ride Amer- 
ican-owned hovering schooners with credit whisky which is 
not to be paid for until it has been safely landed. Pretty 
soon they are bootleggers in the biggest and worst sense 
of the word. Liquor, like narcotics, knows no distinction 
of race or country. The international rings are really in- 
ternational, racially as well as geographically. 

How much American booze money has gone into the 
pockets of this international parasite class it is impossible 
even to estimate. It’s all sheer guesswork founded on 
rumor. But quite aside from the profits of individuals, 
very substantial profits have accrued to some of the smaller 
governments through the levying of import taxes on 
liquor in transit for America. 


Buy Walton Green 


Chief Prohibition Investigator 
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Enforcement by Prosecution is Too Often a Farce 


Take first the Bahamas. Here is a 600-mile long archi- 
pelago of some 3000 coral islands and keys, paralleling the 
Florida coast and scarcely more than a hundred miles off- 
shore at the nearest point. Only thirty of the keys are in- 
habited. The principal island is New Providence, with a 
very real little harbor and the equally real town of Nassau. 

In the year 1918 Nassau was a dull, straggling, un- 
kempt town. The streets were unpaved and without elec- 
tric lights. There was no ice plant and very little modern 
sanitation. The principal industries were pulling sponges 
off the rocks and waiting for the few American tourists 
who turned up each winter. The Bahama budget always 
showed a deficit. 

Five years has changed all this. The government has 
paid off its debt and has real money in the bank. Nassau 
boasts paved streets, electric lights, ice plants, harbor 
dredges and all the fixings of the modern community. 
There are hotels and golf courses, cafés and tea rooms and 
curio shops. The people are prosperous, and the liquor 
dealers are prosperous and have built themselves great 
flamboyant castles on the low hills back of the town. 

As usual, it is impossible to estimate private profits. But 
the profit to the Bahaman Government is a matter of rec- 
ord. In 1918, the Bahamas received 20,654 gallons of 
liquor from Great Britain alone. Since prohibition this 
reached 518,164 gallons in 1923—a twenty-five-fold in- 
crease from this source alone, to say nothing of the Ger- 
man and French importations. 

All whisky smuggled into the United States has paid a 
duty to the Bahaman Government of $5.84 a case of a 
dozen quarts. Before prohibition this import tax amounted 
to about $90,000 a year. Now it totals around $3,500,000, 
which represents an increase of nearly forty times. This, 
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mind you, is merely the tax, not the total value of the 
liquor. 

What it amounts to arithmetically and economically 
is that the Bahaman Government is shaking down its 
resident bootleggers to the tune of 
more than $3,000,000 a year. Not 
bad pickings for a scattered fringe 
of coral reefs with a population of 
53,000, more than 80 per cent of 
which is black. 

The American drinker is paying 
this tax; all told his Bahaman 
liquor costs him over $30,000,000 
a year by the time he has paid 
taxes, handling and bribery charges 
all along the line—starting with a 
legitimate first cost of six or eight 
dollars a case in Europe and wind- 
ing up at sixty and over in an 
American speak-easy. 


Profitable Imports 


OW it’s not fair to pick on the 

Bahamas alone. They have a 
better chance, that is all. They 
enjoy an incomparable geographic 
opportunity to fatten off a trade 
that is unlawful for us, but quite 
legal for them. The Bahamans 
were pirates 400 years ago because 
they had hundreds of bays and 
islands to hide in. They were 
blockade runners in the Civil War 
because of their nearness to 
Southern ports. Today they are 
rum runners for both of these most 
excellent and somewhat condon- 
able reasons. 

As a matter of fact, all the islands 
in the Antilles do all the liquor 
smuggling they can. The volume 
of the business is determined only 
by opportunity and proximity to 
our coasts. 

The Barbadoes, Haiti, Trinidad, 
Dutch Curacao, and the French 
islands of Martinique and Guada- 
loupe—all small fry to be sure, but 
each and every one is doing its bit 
to help the hated Americano break 
his own laws. 

The many-hued polyglots be- 
neath the Southern Cross have a 
moral edge on us at last. Can one blame them if they 
play it to a fare thee well? 

Cuba, like the Bahamas, is in a class by herself. Her 
harbors teem with American-armed, foreign-flagged rum 
schooners. Her underworld is dominated by American 
bootleggers, dope runners, and alien smugglers. She is the 
one greatest alcohol ammunition dump and advanced base 
for all the Southeastern and Gulf ports of the United 
States. 

Cuba has always sent us a lot of Marti and Bacardi, but 
since prohibition the amount has increased tenfold. And 
when that tenfold reaches this country it is cut and ex- 
panded until it is well-nigh a hundredfold. But the most 
significant figures are her imports of British whisky. In 
1918, Cuba took in 3529 gallons of British liquor. Nowa- 
days she imports about 167,000 gallons a year. The dif- 
ference between these two figures, translated into bottles 
and dollars at American bootleg prices, represents what 
our arid classes have to pay just for British spirits alone— 
to say nothing of the innumerable other liquors—which 
come to them through Havana. 

Mexico is in like case with the others so far as her 
British whisky imports are concerned. In 1918 she was im- 
porting 2955 gallons. Five years later she was taking in 
120,866 gallons a year. This was a fortyfold increase, most 
of it finally smuggled through to us. 

But there is this to say for Mexico: Most of the liquor 
coming from there is smuggled across the international 
border, and relatively little goes by water. Now unless a 
country imposes a punitive export duty, which is rare, she 
lacks the actual mechanism for preventing outgoing border 
smuggling. But in sea smuggling the country of origin 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Now already measured for 


—this lard so long the favorite 


O LONGER do you need to bother packing 
N and leveling measuring cups or spoons 

when you bake or fry—no longer are there 
unnecessary soiled utensils to wash. Now this favor- 
ite lard comes in a new convenient form—already 
measured. All that you need to do is to mark the 
print as shown on the flap of the carton and cut off 


just the amount you need. 


For years and years women who pride themselves 
upon their baking and frying have chosen Swift’s 
‘‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard. Rendered sweet and 
pure from choice pork fat, it 
brings to baked foods and to 
fried foods as well that special 


When you open the carton, simply 
mark the amount you require by 
following the diagram on the flap 
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Now by following your own mark, 
you can quickly and accurately 
cut off the exact amount you need 


This exclusive new ‘‘Silverleaf’’ carton saves you 
all the old bother of packing measuring cups 
and spoons. You just score the top of the lard 
as shown on the flap of the carton and cut the 


EXACT amount you need 


“Silverleaf”? Brand Pure Lard 


delicacy of flavor which makes them taste extra 
good. Always creamy smooth, it mixes easily with 
other ingredients, giving exceptional lightness and 
tenderness. Then, too, it heats quickly and evenly, 
frying foods thoroughly and browning them just right. 


To make sure of having just the delicate flavor 
you want in baked or fried foods, use ‘‘Silverleaf.”’ 
Ask for it already measured in the new carton as 
shown below. Your dealer has it in this convenient 
form as well as in pails of 2, 4 and 8 pounds. Re- 
member to look for the Swift name and the silver 

leaves on the label to make sure 


you are really getting “‘Silverleaf.”’ 
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“‘Best to buy for bake or fry”’ 
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ow big does 5% look to you? Big enough to 
risk the good service you get from your car? 


Mobiloil costs you only 5¢ more per quart than 
ordinary oil. But this extra 5¢ buys Mobiloil 
protection for --- 
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3 out of every 4 motorists who ask for oil by 
name, ask for Mobiloil, because 


Mobiloil has kept down their repair 
bills. Mobiloil has cut down their 
carbon. Mobiloil has given them 
more power and greater quiet. 

60 years’ experience in lubrication 
is behind every quart of Mobiloil. 
And 42 Mobiloil engineers specify 
the grade that is correct for your car 
in the Mobiloil Chart. This Chart 
has the approval of 609 automotive 
manufacturers. 

The Mobiloil dealer has the com- 
plete Chart. Through it he will guide 
you to the lowest-priced lubrication. 

30¢ a quart is a fair retail price 
for genuine Mobiloil from barrel or 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are’ indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic. 
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Mobiloil! 


Make the chart your guide 


Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 


If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 
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(Continued from 
Page 34) 
cannot help but know 
the true destination of 
all the rum-laden 
schooners which so 
blandly sail for far- 
distant and fictitious 
ports and then return 
empty in a few days. 
It’s a question of de- 
gree of responsibility 
and connivance, of 
course. But it’s fair to 
say that while it would 
be an easy matter for 
any responsible gov- 
ernment to stop at 
the source the present 
wholesale frauds 
against their own 
maritime laws, it 
would be almost im- 
possible for the best- 
intentioned neighbor- 
ing government to 
end the outwardbound 

land smuggling. 


Foreign Aid 


N THE first case— 

the case of sea smug- 
gling—our neighbors 
can, if they really wish, 
prevent their ports 
being used as smug- 
gling bases by merely 
enforcing their own 
maritime laws against 
false registration, clearances and returns. In 
the second case—land smuggling—there are no 
masters’ oaths and elaborate declarations. There 
are shipping regulations, of course. But these are 
commercial and railroad regulations rather than 
criminal law. Our neighbors give us information 
and assistance, to be sure, but to ask them to do 
much more than this in border smuggling would be 
to ask them to enforce our prohibition laws on their 
side of the border. And that is too much to ask. 

Canada isa casein point. Recently there has been much 
talk of investigating, and a ministry has actually fallen on 
the issue of border rum smuggling. But the real scandal, 
as we see it, is the wholesale winking at fraudulent clear- 
ances from the maritime provinces, and not the retail graft 
which the Canadian press is charging in connection with 
the border. 

Canada is not a simple arithmetical problem like the 
Bahamas. She makes a lot of liquor and imports a lot of 
liquor. But the Canadian Government has no import tax 
as such on liquor which is obviously in transit for smug- 
gling. Canada has her own liquor troubles with different 
laws in the several provinces, which makes the whole thing 
very complex. But the government makes no profit out 


She Has Gained 
the Good Will of 

the United States 

by Her Unsolicited and 
Spontaneous Endeavor 
to Help Us Against 
Our Own Weaknesses 


of illicit liquor exports, great 
though the volume of thistrafficis. 

The Canadian Government’s 
figures for the past fiscal year 
show $17,995,758 worth of liquor 
officially exported to the United 
States. All this is theoretically 
and officially in bonded transit 
through the United States for 
other destinations. But in these 
days we may safely defy any 
bottle of liquor to get out of the 
United States once it isin. This 
nearly $18,000,000 worth is Ca- 
nadian prices. Translate that 
into retail bootleg prices, and 
the sum we finally pay our booties 
for the essence from this source 
alone will run into three or four 
times as many millions as it costs 
in Canada. 

There are official and admitted 
exports—most of them by rail or 
across the Great Lakes. But 
Canada today is a vast reservoir 
of stored-up liquor which has 
been brought from Europe, and 
which only waits on ships and op- 
portunity to find its way out of 
the maritime ports and down our 
coasts. Halifax, Lunenburg, St. 


same types of coasting vessels, 
oftentimes theselfsame schooners, 
that one sees in the harbors of the 
West Indies. 

But where the liquor lightning 
struck hardest and richest was on 
the French islands of St.-Pierre 
and Miquelon. Here are a couple 
of rocky, barren islands jutting up out of 
the sea in Fortune Bay, on the southwest 
coast of Newfoundland. They were ceded 
to France in 1814, and they represent 
the last vestige of French sovereignty 
in North America. She has been allowed 
to keep them these 112 years as a sort 
of ocean squatting place 
for a handful of French 
fishermen who still cling 
to their rocks and seaweed while they 
drag a meager livelihood from the shoals 
of the Grand Banks. The islands were 
worthless for anything but a fishing base— 
until prohibition. 


John—their harbors are full of the * 


But nowadays the gaunt rocks are laced with lines of 
warehouses, and the tramp steamers converge upon the 
islands from England and France and Canada and Scot- 
land and Italy. And the sturdy fishermen have forsaken 
their tubs and trawls and have gone to work on the 
schooners and in the warehouses. The place is a beehive of 
bottling and cutting and sacking and shipping. 

But there is one island—Bermuda—which really de- 
serves credit. For several years she served as a sea base 
like the rest of them, neither better nor worse. Then the 
Bermudians decided that the profits were not worth the 
company they had to keep and that they would cease 
pandering to the appetites of America. They proceeded to 
lift themselves by their own bootleg straps, so to speak. 
They clapped an export tax of ten shillings on each case of 
liquor that left the islands—this, of course, in addition to 
the import duty. 


Rum Row on Dry Land 


(hes extra tax was just enough to knock some of the 
profit out of deep-water smuggling and to drive the 
booties to those nearer and less fastidious islands of 
which we have spoken. There are those who are unkind 
enough to suggest that because of her great distance off- 
shore Bermuda made something of a virtue of necessity. 
However that may be, Bermuda got rid of her riffraff ele- 
ment of bootleggers and hijackers and began to attract an 
increasing number of all-year-round tourists. Further- 
more, she has gained the good will of the United States 
by her unsolicited and spontaneous endeavor to help us 
against our own weaknesses. 

The United States is contiguous to a parasitic fringe 
of islands which has taken the place of the old Rum 
Row. It is cheaper to build storage sheds on dry land 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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E WALKED into it—that’s what he did, 
and I couldn’t see why I should stay off hand- 
ing him a jolt or two. They always did give 
me a big ache, these birds that play themselves as 
true Southern gents and let on to be so much better’n 
anybody else. It’s the bunk. But somehow I never 
had a chance to show 
one up before; not when 
it was safe, anyhow. 

So when I spots who 
he is, this old boy with 
the curly gray hair, the 
heavy shoulders and the 
shiny frock coat, I starts 
trailing him down toward 
the public pier. Not 
that I needed a close-up 
to make sure it was him. 

Say, I bet there ain’t 
another head like that 
in the whole country. 
Kinda like a lion’s, yoy 
know; big and set on a 
short neck, and he carries 
it bold and high. A 
chesty old party always; 
even now, in a shabby 
suit, with a bamboo fish 
pole over his shoulder, 
tramping down on a hot 
April morning to catch 
flounders and _ sailor’s- 
choice off the pier end. 

Some comedown for 
the judge, when you re- 
member how he used to 
doit. Then it was noth- 
ing less than a yacht and 
a party of friends when J 
he got word that the 
kingfish and Spanish 
mackerel was running in 
the Gulf. 

** All right, Ben,” he’d 
tell the stable boss, ‘‘I’m 
off for Florida. Take 
good care of those bay 
fillies and keep the crib- 
bing strap on Sir Totten 
until he stops his foolishness. Don’t wire any offers for 
Buford Belle either. She’s my Derby entry and isn’t for 
sale at any price.” 

At that, he’d make a final round of the stalls, climb into 
a big red touring car and go tearing into Lexington to catch 
the Dixie Flyer, while us stable boys would pull our goose- 
neck sweaters up around our chins and think what a lucky 
stiff he was. 

Them was the days when all Bonnie Mead, from stud to 
pasture, was supposed to belong to Judge Buford McQuil- 
lan; andif he didn’t act the part nobody ever did. ’Course, 
there was plenty other stock farms there in the heart of 
the blue-grass district that was bigger and better run, but 
no boss that I ever met who made more of a splash; espe- 
cially when we sent our string around to different meets— 
palace box cars with trainers’ quarters, padded motor vans 
to take ’em from the siding to the track, and a suite at the 
best hotel for the judge. 

Now look at him! Toting a fish pole and wearing a rusty 
black coat! No farm, no stables, not much of anything 
left, so far as I can hear. Let it all slip away from him, 
they tell me. Mighty poor head for business, the judge 
had. Arun of sour luck too. He did know a horse though. 
Twice while I was with him I saw one of our three-year- 
olds ridden in for the big money at Churchill Downs, but 
not with our colors up. He’d have ’em all picked before- 
hand, too, trained and conditioned to a hair, and then the 
next thing you’d know he’d sold the pride of the stable. 
Got hard pushed for cash, I expect, and turned loose his 
best just at the wrong time. Even so, he might have got 
something back by placing a few big bets. But would he? 
Not a dollar on any but his own entries. No wonder he 
went broke. 

I wasn’t there for the crash, didn’t even know it was 
coming, for I must have left Bonnie Mead five or six years 
before. And I got through in sort of a hurry. You see, we 
had a little difference, the judge and me. It was the second 
season I wore the silk, Ben Cooley having talked the boss 


“TY Saw More Than That,”’ Says He. 
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into giving me a mount and my bringing in Miss Dee for a 
first in the maidens at Charleston. That should have made 
me ace high with the judge, but somehow it didn’t. He 
never trusted me, not out and out, as he did some of his 
other jockeys. Told Ben I had a shifty eye and too many 
tricks up my sleeve. 

As though you could live around stables and tracks all 
your life without getting wise to a few things! But Ben 
knew I could get more speed out of Miss Dee than anybody 
else in the outfit, so he puts me up on her at the Lexington 
meet. She had a walk-away for the third too. I don’t 
deny that, even if she did stand 5 to 1 on the board. But I 
wasn’t to blame, was I, if someone slips me a couple of 
fifties and a few instructions? Besides, I didn’t know the 
judge was in the stand that day. Thought he’d gone to 
Louisville. He hadn’t, though, and when I finished a bad 
fourth he met me at the gate, them blue-gray eyes of his as 
cold as two lumps of ice. 

“What happened in the back stretch?’’ he demands. 

“Didn’t you see?” saysI. “I was trying to take the rail 
and got pocketed.” 

“‘T saw more than that,” says he. “Take off those colors 
and get out of my sight.” 

It was on his orders, too, that I got kicked out of the 
stable and was put on the black list. Yes, he did all he 
could to break me, and he came mighty near making a job 
of it, I’ll say. 

Two years I was on the rocks—two ragged, hungry years 
before I could sneak back, flagging under another name 
and always with my neck stretched for someone that might 
give me away. 

Here I am, though, riding the world, all dolled up like a 
sporty real estater—check suit, silk shirt, white buck 
shoes, fancy band on my straw hat—and with a robin’s-egg 
blue speedster parked in front of the San Miro. Also here’s 
the judge, looking like a tin-can tourist who’s got to catch 
a mess of fish for dinner or go hungry. Was I going to pass 
an opening like that? Not me! 


“Take Off Those Colors and Get Out of My Sight’’ 
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Having located about where he had hung up 
on the pier and seen him unlimber the fish pole, 
I walks back to the San Miro, lights a panetela 
maduro, jumps into the car and drives down until 
my front fender almost touches his elbow. ‘‘ Well, 
how they biting today, judge?”’ I calls out. 

He turns in the slow, dignified 
way of his, gives me a casual glance, 
and says, “I really can’t say, sir. 
I have just come, sir.”’ 

Not that I expected he would 
know me. “Don’t remember me— 
eh, judge?” says I. 

With that he 
gives me another 
look, shakes his big 
head slow and says, 
“T’m afraid you 
have the advantage 
of me, sir. My 
memory is not 
quite what it used 
to be.” 

“Well,” says I, 
“it’s been ten or a 
dozen years, judge, 
but I expect you 
haven’t altogether 
wiped me off the 
slate. See if this 
helps you out any— 
Skeets Garvey.” 

“Garvey?” says 
he, letting the name 
sink in. ‘‘Ah, yes! 
Skeets Garvey. 
You’re the one I 
caught pulling a 
horse in the back 
stretch.” 

“You don’t think 
I was the only jock 
ever slowed a win- 
ner, ) .dioasyio, 
judge?” says I. 

He stares out at 
one of those foolish 
pelicans squinting 
down his bill from 
the top of a spile, then he hunches his shoulders, turns to 
me and says, ‘“‘I presume you’re right, Garvey. There was 
a lot of that going on—still is, I’ve no doubt. And you 
may have been no worse than some of the other boys. It 
was my policy, however, to deal promptly with any that I 
caught at it. I believe I did so in your case.” 

“You sure did, judge,” says I. ‘“‘That was a long time 
ago, though, and I don’t lay it up against you. Always 
claimed you was a square boss.”’ 

“Thank you, Garvey,” says he. “I did have certain 
principles which I tried to live up to. I have them yet— 
and that’s about all.” 

“Yes,” says I, “I heard you’d sort of lost out.” 

He nods. “‘And you, Garvey? You seem prosperous.” 

“T can’t complain,” says I, leaning back against the 
striped upholstery and patting the steering wheel. 

He looks me over, takes in my new regalia and the shiny 
car and says, “‘May I ask what line you’re in now, Garvey?” 

“Oh,” says I, “I’m still at the racing game.”’ 

‘Races?’ says he. ‘‘ Yes, I did hear they had something 
of the kind, but I understood that the season was over.” 

“Not ours,” says I. ‘“‘We got two more weeks yet. . . - 
Say, judge, how long since you been to a race?” 

He shakes his head kind of sad. “It has been five—no, 
nearer six years,” says he. “‘There have been—ah—cir- 
cumstances which did not permit.” 

“T get you,” says I. ‘‘But listen, how about letting me 
run you out to one tonight?” 

“Races at night! I never heard of such a thing, sir.” 

“Oh, we pull a lot of new stunts in Florida,” says I. 
“Got to amuse the tourists somehow, you know. So we 
have a track all lit up; a good one too. Better let me 
show you—as my guest, you understand. Eh?” 

It’s plain enough he’s tempted, but something holds him 
back. Maybe he’s too stiff-necked to take that much from 
an ex-jockey—one he’s fired. Anyhow, he thanks me 
polite and says perhaps he’d better not. But by that time 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Body by Fisher 


“Princely Beauty 


orns a Mechanical Masterpiece 


The style and charm of Buick’s new 
models have won America. 


These new cars are most striking in their 
rich dress of Coronation Duco. Whether 
your taste calls for a spirited sport model, 
or one of the graceful Fisher Body closed 
cars, the Buick you choose will win your 
warm approval by its princely beauty. 


All models, open and closed, are smarter 
in line, lower in profile and furnished in 
luxurious new patterns of upholsteries 
and interiorware. 


And this beauty identifies and adorns per- 
formance to thrill your heart—perform- 


ance that startled the motor car industry. 


People who have driven Buicks for years 
— people who have owned much more 
expensive cars — are amazed by the fluid- 
smoothness of travel in this new Buick. 


Vital improvements and refinements 
in the famous Valve-in-Head Engine 
have made it literally vibrationless 


beyond belief, at every speed. 


A prince’s ransom could buy no more 
princely car. It is the Greatest Buick Ever 
Built. If you haven’t driven it, do it today! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
I’d got it all framed up how I could hand another jolt to 
the judge. “Ah, come ahead!” says I. “There'll be 
somebody else there that maybe you’ll remember.” 

“Yes?” says he, careless. 

“Delphine,” says I. 

And, say, that got him jerking his chin up. ‘‘ You—you 
don’t mean Delphine Dorr, do you?”’ says he. 

“Nobody else,”’ says I, watching him close. 

Honest, I didn’t know it would work so well. They 
neyer get too old, do they? Of course, I couldn’t say how 
much there ever was between him and Delphine, but they 
certainly was chummy when I was at Bonnie Mead. The 
Dorrs had the next place to ours, although it wasn’t much 
of astock farm. But Pat Dorr, when he was sober and not 
too lazy, did turn out a few likely yearlings every spring, 
and now and then one that got in the money. 

There was nothing second-rate about Delphine though. 
She was sound in wind and limb, she had good action, she 
was Well, you know what I mean. One of your Ken- 
tucky beauties, Delphine was. A little on the plump, 
maybe; and full chested, well thighed, high colored. 
What you might call an odds-on favorite, especially with 
the men, from stable hands to owners. Not a dressy 
drawing-room belle, understand. Tailored riding togs was 
what she generally wore, with sometimes a soft felt hat on 
her black hair, but oftener not. But as she swung through 
the stands or out to the paddock she had many a head 
turned. Never seemed to know it, though, or let on if she 
did. What she was interested in was horses—always 
horses. Oh, she was friendly enough with all of us, and she 
seemed as much at home among us as if she’d been our 
kind. Also, if she found you in bad shape from too much 
bourbon, or in the dumps, or off your feed, she’d stop and 
dose you up, or give you a chirky word or some good ad- 
vice. So we was all strong for Delphine. 

Not excepting Judge McQuillan. He was a widower at 
the time, and maybe forty to Delphiné’s twenty-five. But 
he was a husky, vigorous old boy, and with his grayish 
curly hair and pink cheeks he was still a good deal of a man. 
Handsome, I expect you’d call him. And while he-wasn’t 
any lady killer, he knew a good looker when he saw one. 
So it was natural that him and Delphine, being neighbors 
and all that, should be more or less thick. 

Later on it was more. Pat Dorr had cashed in, after 
one too many big sprees, and Delphine was trying to run 
Sandy Bottom Farm by herself. ’Course, the judge 
helped her all he could, which wasn’t so much. Anyway, 
they was together a lot, him riding over there about every 
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morning and her up at the big house for 
dinner nearly every night. We had it all 
fixed that they’d make a match of it, for 
once you’d seen the way the judge looked 
at her you could tell how he felt about it. 
And he certainly did spruce up mighty 
slick those days—a posy in his button- 
hole, riding boots polished until you could 
see your face in ’em, and shaved as 
smooth as a baby. He had a bad ease of 
it. And Delphine appeared to be mighty fond 
of him. 

Then this Dan Collins party crashed in. Buyer 
for some New York plute who ran a string at 
Saratoga, he was, and about as dashing a young 
sport as ever hit Lexington. He noticed Delphine 
right off, and for once Delphine seemed to fall 
for that sort of thing. He took her out in his 
car, gave champagne parties for her at the hotel, 
sent for jewelry to give her, made a big fuss over 
her. And the next we heard there’d been a hurry- 
up wedding and she’d sold out and gone North 
with him. 

Must have hit the judge hard, but he never 
let out a whimper or gaveasign. Only hestopped 
keeping so slicked up and for a spell there he got 
liquored pretty regular. Worked out of that after 
a month or two, though, and went around as usual, except 
that he didn’t stop so often to yarn and joke with the boys, 
and had sort of a sag to his shoulders. Some of that 
might have been on account of the money troubles he was 
getting into about then. I can’t say. It was that next 
spring him and me had our little misunderstanding and I 
quit. 

Well, we all have our ups and downs. No need going 
into the next few years. I rode for three more seasons after 
I staged my comeback, and then I got laid off for good. 
I’d put on too much weight for one thing, and I was getting 
too old. All they want is boys in the saddle. ’Course, I 
stuck around the tracks, doing one thing and another— 
gateman, trainer, programs, almost anything that turned 
up. 

And finally, down here in Florida, I ran across Delphine 
once more. She was on her own again. I never got the 
whole story, but I gather that she and that Collins bird 
didn’t hook up at all well. I expect he was a good deal of a 
four-flusher. Anyhow, they’d split after a short tryout. 

Delphine remembered me, and as she was just starting 
in on something that I could be useful at, she signed me on. 
I been with her ever since. I didn’t 
tell the judge, but it was Delphine’s 
blue speedster I was sitting in when 
I trailed him down on the pier. 
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Black Hawk 


“Delphine!” says he, sort of to himself. ‘“ With the wild 
roses in her cheeks and a laugh like a mockingbird’s trill.” 
Then he seems to remember, and adds, ‘‘I suppose he is 
with her—that Collins fellow.” 

“No,” says I. ‘‘Didn’t you hear? They didn’t make a 
go of it. She took her own name back and she’s still 
Delphine Dorr. I bet she’ll want to see you, judge, when 
she finds out you’re in these parts.” 

You should have seen his eyes light up at that, and his 
heavy shoulders go square. He hauls in the fish pole. 
“And I,” says he, “should like very much to Where 
can I find her, Garvey?” 

“Your best chance of catching her,’ says I, “‘would be 
at the track. I could pick you up about seven.” 

“T should be greatly obliged if you would, Garvey,” says 
he. ‘‘ We were good friends at one time, if you remember, 
Delphine and I—quite good friends.” 

“Yes,” says I. ‘‘She’ll be surprised too. And I expect 
you'll like being together again at the races. It’ll seem 
like old times, eh?” 

“Tt will, God bless you,” he says, kind of choky, and 
shakes me hearty by the hand. 

So I had him write down the number of his boarding 
house and drove off chuckling. Oh, yes, I’d show him his 
fair Delphine once more; and I’d take him to races—of a 
sort. Maybe you’ve guessed. Well, we was running the 
dogs, Delphine and me—greyhounds. I’d never got into it 
if it hadn’t been for her. ’Course, I’d heard about this 
game that seemed to be making such a hit with the winter 
tourists, but I’d never been near a track. You know, after 
following the ponies so long, it struck me as kind of cheap, 

low-down sport. Dog racing! Sounds that 
way, don’t it? And even when Delphine 
made her proposition, I was on the point of 
turning it down. Guess I would if I could 
have connected with any other job just 
then. (Continued on Page 85) 


“Head Him, Black Hawk! You Can 
Do it, Sir! Head Him, Hawk!”"’ 
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MAY HAVE.AT A MODERATE IN- 


VESTMENT.A CAR THAT GRATIFIES 


THEIR FINER TASTES AS WELL AS 


SATISFIES THEIR EVERY NEED" 
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Oldsmobile Six now embodies features of known value and improve- 


ments of demonstrated worth such as. . 


. Crankcase Ventilation . . 
. Harmonic Balancer . . 
Two-Way Cooling. . 


static Charging Control . . 
Chambers .. . 


Design, Light Cast-Iron Pistons... 


Chain ... Balloon Tires. . 
Duco Finish . 


- Dual Air Cleaning... 


. Larger L-Head Engine 
Oil Filter 


. Three-Way Pressure Lubrication . 
. Full Automatic Spark Control . . 
Beam Headlights, Controlled from Steering Wheel . . 


e Twin- 
. Thermo- 


. Tapered, Dome-Shaped Combustion 
High Velocity, Hot Section Manifold . . 
Honed Cylinders... 


. Exclusive Chromium Plating... 


. Special 
Silent Timing 


. New beauty of line and quality in Fisher Bodies 


and many other features of known value. 


HE added features and improve- 

ments in this imposing array, not 
only assure you thoroughly dependable 
and brilliant performance . . not only 
provide for even still greater operating 
economy and longer life... not only typify 
a policy pledged to constant progress . . 
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they verify in full measure the Olds- 
mobile declaration of purpose as pub- 
lished some weeks ago . . 

“... that the American family may have, 
at a moderate investment, a car that 
gratifies their finer tastes as well as 


satisfies their every need!” 
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OHN B. DOE was a skillful trapper and 

on a certain Tuesday he entered —— Park in 

a Western city to stalk the only game in which 
he was interested—the rich. John B. Doe trapped 
rich men and 
women with the 
same kind of de- 
votion that some 
hunters give to 
the search for sil- 
ver fox or whales 
or ovis poli. 

Doe carried 
no other weapons 
than a walking 
stick and one good 
witness. For him 
the witness was as 
important as an 
elephant hunter’s 
express rifle. He 
had hunted with- 
out them, but for 
big game he re- 
garded it as essen- 
tial to carry an 
amiable witness. 

Near the eques- 
trian statue of 
General —, 
John B. Doe 
found satisfactory 
cover on a bench 
that enabled him 
to sean the stream 
of automobiles 
flowing along the 
oil-blackened 
driveway. Later 
in the afternoon 
they would roll 
past more often, 
but for John B. 
Doe’s purpose 
it was desirable to 
hunt when there 
would be less con- 
fusion. 

A syringa bush 
that sprayed 
its slender rods of 
white blossoms 
out over the road- 
way served to con- 
ceal the hunter 
without seriously 
obstructing his 
own view. He 
wanted to catch his quarry with, as you might say, oneshot. 

In a few words, what John B. Doe was hunting was 
some rich person against whom he could establish a claim 
for damages on the charge of negligence. Worthwhile 
victims, he knew, would be riding in almost any of the 
$8000—or better—automobiles that passed at the rate of 
about one to the hundred. For the passengers in lesser 
cars he had only contempt. 


Good Support for a Bad Actor 


FTER about an hour on that bench Doe nudged his 
witness, a rather frowzy man concerning whom the 
hunter knew two or three facts sufficiently compromising 
to endow him with a satisfactory substitute for loyalty 
toward his patron, Mr. Doe. A car of the proper make 
and design was approaching. 

As an actor might stand in the wings of a stage awaiting 
his cue, so John B. Doe stood behind his syringa bush 
that overhung the edge of the driveway, and his confidence 
might have come from a conviction that he was well re- 
hearsed in his part. Nearer and nearer hummed the big 
maroon limousine, its plate glass as flawless as a jeweler’s 
window. 

The tread of the heavy tires kissing the roadway made 
the only perceptible sound that came from the thousands 
of pounds of expensive mechanism. Doe tugged gently 
at his cravat and then adjusted again his clutch on his 
walking stick. 


By Boyden Sparkes 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


“Yep, the Springs are Broken; it’s Been Used for Hacking; Those Fenders Have Been Crumpled Again and Again; You Can Bet 
the Cylinders are Out of Round; But She Will Run if You Feed Her Gas, Oil, Air and Water 


He allowed the long hood, housing the perfect engine, 
and the front seat, where rode the forward-gazing chauf- 
feur, to pass before he struck, and when he did his manner 
was almost negligent. He poked the ferrule end of his 
walking stick beneath the running board of the car so that 
inevitably it was crushed beneath the back wheel; but 
Loomis clung to the handle, so that there was a slight jar 
transmitted to the chauffeur and the solitary passenger in 
the machine and at the same time a nerve-startling splin- 
tering of wood. That was Doe’s cue. 

Screaming, he flung himself down on the roadway and 
closed his eyes. When he heard the squealing of brakes he 
knew that all he had to do was wait. Within a few seconds 
the chauffeur of the big automobile was trying to lift him 
to his feet; a white-mustached old gentleman, the owner 
of the car, was exclaiming with sincere regret; and the 
witness in a loud voice was berating the criminal rich that 
spent their days grinding the faces of the poor. It had 
worked like a charm, and John B. Doe would have 
sighed happily but for the fact that he knew it was time 
to moan. 

“Please, please, my back!’’ Doe spoke through clenched 
teeth. His legs dangled as uselessly as if they were sus- 
pended from a scarecrow instead of from the well-dressed 
person of John B. Doe. 

Another car had stopped and the occupants joined the 
three persons clustered about the form of the pseudo vic- 
tim that had been tenderly lowered to the roadway, the 
head pillowed on the chauffeur’s coat; and then there 


sounded the clatter of hoofs. A mounted police- 
man had struck off from the bridle path and was 
galloping up the hard-surfaced road. It was he 
who suggested that Doe be rushed to the hospital 
in the same car 
that had struck— 
his walking stick. 

“T was sitting 
right on this here 
bench, officer,”’ 
volunteered the 
witness. ‘‘Here’s 
my card.’’ /He 
proffered a white 
rectangle on which 
was printed a 
name and an ad- 
dress, and then 
solemnly and os- 
tentatiously in- 
serted another in 
the limp hand of 
Mr. Doe. 


Rewarded 


NOTHER po- 
liceman ar- 
rived, red of face, 
perspiring and 
blowing from the 
effort of running 
up the grade. As 
he was unencum- 
bered with a horse, 
it was decided he 
should go to the 
hospital, serve the 
chauffeur and 
the owner of the 
offending automo- 
bile each with a 
summons some- 
time on the jour- 
ney, and at the 
same time see that 
their progress was 
not interfered 
with by other traf- 
fic policemen. 

He was a warm- 
hearted soul, that 
policeman, and 
during the ride he 
clucked again and 
again at the pa- 
thetic efforts made 
by the case to de- 
tect, with pinching fingers, some feeling in those curiously 
unfeeling legs. But his pity was not half so rich in vol- 
ume as the pity of the gentle old man who owned the 
automobile. He was, himself, almost in need of medical 
attention by the time the car reached the hospital. ° 

Some time elapsed before John B. Doe emerged from 
that institution, to be propelled in a wheel chair to the 
court room, where his suit for $50,000 damages against 
the automobile owner was being tried. A jury, no more or 
less mawkish than most of these selections of emotional 
humanity, awarded a verdict of $30,000 to John B. 
Doe, who agreed, through his attorneys, to accept 
$22,000 rather than gamble for the full sum before a 
higher court. 

Now how, you may ask, is it possible for anyone to know 
that John B. Doe deliberately plotted that affair in the 
park? For one thing, some of the doctors who had ex- 
amined him became convinced that his paralysis was a 
form that was subject to the will; and for another, in four 
successive years John B. Doe brought four damage 
actions against four individuals or corporations for injuries 
which resulted in paralysis. One time when he sued for 
$50,000 he settled for $500. Another time he offered to 
settle with the persons he contended were responsible for 
his injuries for a mere $2500, and on yet another occasion 
he sued for $15,000. His legs were as effective in exciting 
the tender emotions of juries or the fears of claim agents as 
the legs of Charlie Chaplin in arousing mirth. 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Champion Spark Plugs 


were equipment on the 
Wills Sainte Claire car 
whichrecentlyestablished 
anew record from San 
Franciscoto New YorkCity. 


Champion— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box— 


75 cents each. 
Set of 7 $300 


Four 
Set of $A50 
Sime. 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
Ford cars, Trucks 
and Fordson 
Tractors-packed 
in the Red Box— 


60 cents each. 


Set of 2. AGS. 


Four 


Wherever you see hundreds of motor cars 
gathered, you will know that two out of 
three of them are equipped with depend- 
able Champions. This is because Cham- 
pion is the better spark plug and is out- 
selling throughout the world two to one. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dependable Champion Spark Plugs render better service for a longer 

time. But even Champions should be replaced after 10,000 miles 

service. Power, speed and acceleration will be restored and their 
cost saved many times over in less gas and oil used 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

Sometime in his career Doe undoubtedly had suffered an 
injury that gave him the disposition of a rogue elephant. 
Possibly long weeks in a hospital enabled him to think out 
the details of what is now his business enterprise and gave 
him the time to perfect a technic in simulating almost fatal 
accidents, invariably in situations where some reservoir of 
capital would be obligated to pay any and all judgments. 
Either John B. Doe has been the victim of an extraordi- 
nary series of coincidences or else he is one of the masters 
of a shabby profession—the fake-accident swindlers. He 
no longer dares to operate, but his fraternity is a large one. 

As a general thing the pattern is cut slightly different 
from that of the Doe case, with some unscrupulous prac- 
titioner of the negligence bar acting in the rdéle of stage 
manager, directing victims, witnesses and other performers 
with a skill acquired in long days of malpractice; and more 
and more these rascals are directing their energies and their 
plots against the owners of automobiles, until today they 
_ constitute a major element among highway robbers. 

The exposure of one such group of four or five men and 
women operating in a large city disclosed that in the space 
of a year they had collected $150,000 from individual own- 
ers of cars, from insurance companies writing accident 
policies and from the claim departments of various public 
utilities; but their favorite game was and is the automo- 
bile. After the arrest of the chief executive of this business, 
of which the raw material was perjury, one of three girls 
that had been in his employ was induced to tell how this 
man had trained her. A stenographic transcript of her 
revelations was made. 

She was a pretty creature, an important circumstance in 
such cases as had to be carried before a jury; but her 
mentality was barely strong enough to sustain her in a 
position as clerk in a retail food shop. She recounted many 
conversations in which her counselor had instructed her 
how to behave in order to establish a strong case of 
negligence against the owner of an automobile, and those 
instructions were absurdly simple. 

“What you got to do,” he told her, “‘is to stand close to 
the curb and then fall down and holler when a good one 
passes close to you. Holler loud and take the number of 


the machine.’’ That was the gist of it, and when he had © 


repeated it a few times his pupil was regarded as ready for 
graduation; and accordingly, with two associates, she 
started out one rainy night to hunt her first victim. In 
accordance with his parting injunction that it was best to 
select an automobile out of the traffic streams of the more 
fashionable streets, she made her way to a busy avenue. 

She stood on the curbing for too long a period to suit the 
witnesses who had been sent with her, so that finally one of 
them urged her to action, saying, ‘‘There goes a peach. 
Get busy!”’ 

With no more than this suggestion as a basis for her 
claim, the girl allowed her knees to sag and toppled over 
onto the greasy wet pavement. There she proved herself 
an honor pupil of her school by the degree of hysteria 
which she managed to integrate in the fabric of her shrill 
demands for relief. 


Accidents Made to Order 


HE avenue where she fell on a wet night is like a river 

rapid, and the glistening tops of the cars which move 
along it suggest the cakes of an ice floe. The reflection of 
myriads of lamps on the cars is caught by the distorted 
mirror of the wet asphalt and twisted into snaky streaks 
of light that make it difficult for the most honest witness 
to say precisely what he has seen at a given moment; but 
there was no doubt permitted to tinge the despairing 
voices that this girl’s planted witnesses raised in her be- 
half. For nearly half an hour traffic was in a tangle at 
that point, while an assortment of policemen struggled to 
get all the cars flowing north and south once more by 
their truly superhuman powers of invective. 

The wailing girl refused to wait for an ambulance, but 
crawled instead, with the tender assistance of three or four 
sympathetic bystanders, into a taxicab and went straight 
to the apartment-house rendezvous where her lawyer 
waited. 

“Hah!” he exclaimed. 
feel bad inside?” 

“Terrible.” 

“That’s grand,” he said cheerfully; but it was not until 
the witnesses arrived at the meeting place that his en- 
thusiasm reached its highest pitch. 

“T just called at headquarters,”’ said the male 
witness, naming a minor clerk of the police department. 
“That was a fine limousine and it belongs to the es 
He mentioned a family the name of which is a synonym for 
wealth. 

In the meanwhile the car in question had been driven 
to its destination farther up the avenue, the passengers 


“All nice and dirty. Do you 


had got out and the chauffeur in turn had driven it into the 
squat brick structure that was until fifteen years ago a well- 
appointed stable. 

None in that household suspected until two days later 
that their car was being held responsible for the alleged 
fact that a sweetly pretty, if somewhat stupid, young 
woman had been “‘injured internally, externally and per- 
manently about the head, body and limbs, so that she be- 
came sick, sore, lame and disabled.’”’ The words quoted 
are from the summons and complaint in an action for 
damages in the sum of $25,000 that was served, forty- 
eight hours after the girl had fallen in the street, upon 
the head of the great family in whose name the car was 
licensed; ond though they were unable to recall any sort 
of accident, they did know their car had passed the spot 
where it was said to have occurred at the time alleged in 
the complaint. 


Too Many Aliases Spoil the Witness 


EFORE that case was disposed of the girl victim had 

been used by her counselor in several other accidents, 
both in the réle of victim and also as a witness in other 
fabricated accidents. But the assortment of names as- 
signed to her by the stock company in which she was an 
actress put too great a load on the girl’s mind. In all in- 
stances where she was called on to remain in bed and utter 
dolorous moans for the benefit of claim adjusters, she 
proved herself to be a satisfactory emotional actress; but 
when she was placed on the witness stand she betrayed a 
distressing lack of ability to concentrate. She was un- 
able to remember all her aliases and got them sadly mixed 
on the witness stand. 

In New York City, as in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
and some other large cities, there are bureaus maintained 
by those companies which are most often the victims of 
accident frauds, and the purpose of these bureaus is to 
correlate the mass of information about personal-injury 
claims in those cities. In the bureau maintained for this 
purpose in the city where this girl staged her “‘accident,”’ 
there is card-indexed the name of almost every person 
who has ever sought to recover for damages, real or im- 
aginary, suffered either as a passenger or as a pedestrian. 

By means of cross references and other magic of the 
capable filing technician, information may be drawn from 
that file concerning suspected persons with a good deal of 
celerity when, as in this case, the investigator comes armed 
with names. In this instance it was found that subsequent 
to the date of her supposed accident by night the com- 
plainant had been concerned in a succession of blood- 
curdling disasters in traffic such as rarely fall to the lot of 
the boldest of soldiers in time of war. A credulous review 
of her career would have indicated that a malignant fate 
was dogging her short-skirted legs. It was almost as though 
she could not appear on the street without being run down 
by an automobile or else having her nerves frayed by the 
sight of some friend falling beneath the wheels of some- 
body’s fine car. 

The district attorney took an interest in the adventures 
of this girl finally, when all the damning facts had been 
placed in his possession by the Alliance Against Accident 
Frauds, with the result that her lawyer left town. 

One of his runners had on several occasions taken the girl 
to call on doctors whose certificates were necessary for the 
development of some case. She had been taken to a 
doctor after that first accident that she had faked. 

“What side was hurt?” this doctor asked her, according 
to the girl’s story to those who questioned her in the 
interests of justice. 

“My left side,”’ she told him. 

“All right,’’ he said, and then proceeded to fill out 
a paper, explaining somewhat apologetically that it was 
necessary for him to be able to say that he had seen 
her in person. And then—‘‘There you are, girly; and 
any time you have a cold, or anything, you know where 
to come.” 

It is an unhealthy alliance that exists between the scala- 
wag doctors who write such certificates so carelessly and 
the lawyers who require them, but it is an alliance that 
exists in many of the large cities of the country. A doctor 
who can be relied on is an essential factor in the plans of 
the ambulance chasers who create cases with as little regard 
to facts as though they were playwrights; but there are 
some accident fakers specializing in automobile frauds who 
manage their affairs skillfully without ever going near a 
doctor or a lawyer. When they do go to a lawyer it is be- 
cause they are in the serious fix that befell an imaginative 
purchaser of an automobile who took out an owner’s 
license in a New England town some months ago. 

At intervals along the Boston Post Road battered old 
wrecks posing as automotive vehicles are to be seen lined 
up in the open air with signs chalked on their windshields 
to advertise the fact they are for sale at foolishly low 
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prices. For as little as twenty-five dollars sometimes it is 
possible to find a car in those bazaars that will run for at 
least a few of the miles promised by the dealer. A man 
whom we will call Abe paid seventy-five dollars for the ve- 
hicle his son drove away from one of those lines. To all 
the indictments that the buyer had returned against it after 
one look at its rust-streaked body the shrewd dealer had 
pleaded guilty: 

“Yep, the springs are broken; it’s been used for hack- 
ing; those fenders have been crumpled again and again; 
you can bet the cylinders are out of round; but she will 
run if you feed her gas, oil, air and water. I don’t say she’ll 
run far—maybe 200 miles or so—but she will run.” 

At Bridgeport, Abe, giving another name, which he had 
used when buying his license plates, rented a furnished 
room; and then in such a simple fashion having become a 
resident of Bridgeport, he set forth to buy some insurance. 
His son went with him to pose as his father’s chauffeur. 

Don’t think he was silly enough to worry about theft 
insurance or fire protection. He knew that the most he 
could hope for in that line was $100 or so, but liability in- 
surance is another matter. A $5000 limit for injuries to one 
person or $10,000 for a catastrophe involving more than 
one person is the minimum of protection sold by the com- 
pany to which he appealed for a liability policy, and he 
got it almost as easily as he might have bought a package 
of cigarettes, his son having met all the meager tests sup- 
plied to him in his role of hired chauffeur. 

Ten days after that policy had been issued an accident 
was reported to the New York office of the insurance com- 
pany that had written it. The report was made by the 
chauffeur, and at the request of the company employe 
with whom he dealt he signed a detailed statement of 
the occurrence. 


The Difficulty of Dual Roles 


T SEEMED that while he was driving, the car had got 

out of control and leaped over the curb onto the pave- 
ment. The chauffeur suspected, according to his signed 
statement, that the steering mechanism must have been 
defective. Anyway, the car had struck and injured a 
pedestrian, a young man named—at this point the chauf- 
feur fumbled in his breast pocket for a penciled memo- 
randum. It was feared by the chauffeur that the young 
man had been injured internally. Expressing a feeling of 
contrition and a quavering hope that he would not lose 
his chauffeur’s license, he left, and the insurance company 
set to work to fulfill its obligations to its policyholder. 

As the first step in the performance of this duty the 
company sent an adjuster to the address of the injured 
man, as given tothem. If honest claimants for indemnity 
under insurance policies find the questions of insurance 
adjusters irksome, even offensive, some of the fault lies 
with that type of which Abe is an outstanding example. 

The adjuster found one who he was informed was the 
injured one groaning in bed. Over him hovered a middle- 
aged person who expressed sympathy as he sucked in his 
breath and roared for vengeance as he blew it forth. 

“Ha, who am I?” he echoed. ‘I’m this poor boy’s 
uncle, and unless my nephew gets $2500 before the sun 
sets Such recklessness, such a world that a good 
talented boy cannot walk on the city sidewalks without an 
automobile comes chasing him to a deathbed!” 

Any claim adjuster’s first duty is to his employers, but 
this one’s pity for the tragic end of the high hopes of this 
young man almost suggested that he was not a faithful 
employe. He agreed that it was an outrage and that there 
ought to be a law. Then, after reading the doctor’s cer- 
tificate of a “‘probably fractured skull’’ and a “‘ probably 
injured spine,’”’ which was treasured by the young man in 
bed as if it were a newly granted diploma, he invited the 
injured youth and his uncle to sign a written statement of 
the accident, of the injuries, and a demand for $2500. That 
adjuster was not so guileless as he seemed. 

After his return to his office the company sent for the 
owner and informed him that if he expected protection 
from them he would have to give them a report of the 
accident in writing. 

That demand was only momentarily embarrassing to 
Abe. True, he had abandoned the réle of automobile 
owner in order to become the uncle. But he had an ac- 
quaintance, who would oblige him for a small fee, to the 
extent of signing the name of the owner to a statement 
concerning the contents of which he, Abe, was quite able 
to rehearse him. And accordingly this man now entered 
the melodrama as understudy for the réle of the liability- 
insured owner. 

When all the statements were signed the insurance com- 
pany set in motion some forces that resulted in the arrest of 
four individuals, only one of whom was using his right 
name. That one was dragged from his bed without serious 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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new experiences 
await you ++: 5 


a versatility of performance 
never before experienced in 


a large, luxurious motor car 
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By BERTRAM ATIKEY | 


ILLUSTRATED Peers 
Cc oD. WILLIAMS 


normally rather glassy eyes, and an intensified as- 

perity in his address to his clerk, Gus Golding, there 
were apparent, in his outward aspect, no marked signs 
that Mr. George Henry Jay, Agent to the Aristocracy— 
and others—5 Finch Court; Telegraphic Address, Privacy, 
London, had been urgently summoned to attend instantly 
at the residence of one of England’s richer baronets. 

It is true that his silk hat hung on the back of his head 
by a single hair; that the telegram cramped up in his 
gloved hand was crumpled into a species of shapeless rag; 
that his cigar was practically bitten through and that 
George was using speech with the uncanny and peculiar 
precision of the semi-intoxicated. But these were normal 
symptoms and signs that the gentle one was closely ap- 
proaching his quarry—business. 

“Now, Gus, come in and shut the door. Good! 
Listen to me,” he declaimed. ‘‘I am called on urgent 
business to Faleonhaugh Castle—pronounced Fanshaw— 
get that, Golding—Fanshaw, spelled Faleonhaugh—I don’t 
want any display of ignorance on your part, pronouncing 
things the way they’re spelled, understand. Very well 
then. I have a special request from Sir Richard Hawkin- 
gall—pronounced Hawell, Golding, mind that. Sayit.... 
Nun-no, not Hay-well! Use your brains Gus! Haw-haw— 
like a jackass, see?—Haugh—hell! That’s it! Haugh- 
hell! So to express it. Sir Richard Hawkingall. Rumored 
to be an astonishingly rich man, Gus; so rich that I 
daren’t attend him without at least one secretary fol- 
lowing in my train. That’s you—you’re the secretary, 
Gus. And see to it that you use your talents and act as 
such. Means a s’bstantial rise in salary for you, all being 
well. What I mean—don’t let Sir Richard get wise to the 
fact that you’re just an ordinary little cockney clerk, same 
as I’m an ordinary old high-class well-known cockney 
agent, y’ understand? Hey, now?” 

Mr. Golding swore by several obscure deities that he 
would do nothing of that foolish kind whatsoever. 


Bye: for the slightly increased vitrescence of his 


Py 
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The Portly Old Agent’s Glower 
of Black Animosity and Contempt Seemed to be, 
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in its Way, a Very Perfect Bit of Acting. The Countess Sat Rigid, White, Cold and Lovely as Some Old Greek Marble 


“Good! That’s good, Gus,” approved George H., and 
continued: “For I’ll confide in you, my boy, that we are 
now evidently getting right close to the real article—the 
big people. And with the exception of the Right Honorable 
the Earl of Fasterton, we’ve got very few of those on our 
books. Now Sir Richard has sent for me, and he doesn’t 
say why. It may be to buy him something or it may be to 
sell something for him. It may be for any one of fifty rea- 
sons. So understand, Gus, I want you to pull yourself to- 
gether and take what comes without as much as a blink of 
the eyelids. If he says, ‘Buy me half a million Wah-Wah 
rubber shares, Jay,’ and I turn to you and say, ‘Note to 
buy Sir Richard half a million Wah-Wahs,’ book it coolly 
and calmly. Don’t gape and stare as if buying a few rub- 
ber shares was something out of the ordinary day’s work. 
That clear?” 

Gus claimed that it was. 

‘And if it’s a more personal thing—if he says, for exam- 
ple, ‘Oh, Mr. Jay, Lady Hawkingall murdered the hand- 
some butler last night in a fit of pardonable rage, and I 
desire you arrange for her not to be mixed up in it,’ don’t 
start and stagger as if you were reading the blood page 
of the Sunday paper when I say, ‘Memo, Golding, ar- 
range re Lady Hawell’s late butler.’ Is that perfectly 
plain?” 

Gus indicated that it was about the plainest bit of work 
he had recently come across, and Mr. Jay was satisfied. 

“Good, Gus! That’s good!”’ he said, evidently relieved. 
He waved a large white hand. ‘All a bit exaggerated, my 
boy; but we are going into a—a rarefied atmosphere and 
it’s as well to know what’s what. We’ll catch the 12:30 at 
Waterloo. Pack what you need in a smart attaché case and 


call a taxi in time for us to get across. And you’ll look all 
the better for a haircut too. You’ve got plenty of time.” 

Gus guaranteed the attaché case, the taxi and the hair- 
cut, and quit the private office of his gentle owner-driver, 
looking considerably less excited than George H. 

But the careful preparations were not wasted, for it was 
a very imposing and extremely businesslike couple which, 
at about two o’clock that afternoon, stepped out of the 
smart motor which had been sent to meet them at the rail- 
way station and had luxuriously cradled them back to the 
castle. 

It was not a huge castle, as George H., when surveying 
it from the ear, had noted, but it was attractive and well- 
built. 

“Little, but good,” the gentle one had decided. 

Within five minutes George was sitting in a comfortable 
library with Sir Richard, leaving Gus in the hall or some- 
where thereabouts, within easy reach in the event of his 
services being needed to memo as much of the expected big 
business as Mr. Jay felt himself unlikely to remember with 
entire exactitude. 

Sir Richard, who proved, rather surprisingly, to be a 
tall, thin, middle-aged, pale, poetic-looking person, with 
poetic hair, a scholarly, refined face and eyes so very nearly 
black that it was not easy to see much expression in them, 
received him with grave courtesy. 

“‘T am indebted to you for your extreme promptitude in 
attending to my request, Mr. Jay,’’ he said. 

“Not at all, Sir Richard,’’ replied George H. ‘‘ Prompti- 
tude is the staff of life of a business so complex and compre- 
hensive as mine—promptitude and privacy.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Announcing—the New Light Six Coupé 
World’s Smoothest Type 


7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


Pictured above is an entirely new model just added to 
the Nash Light Six series—a superbly smart new Coupé. 


It is a perfect utility car—appealing to the woman as a 
socially appropriate car for personal usage and equally 
suitable for economical employment in commercial pur- 
suits or for the requirements of men in the professions. 


It is powered with the very latest 
and most modern type of six-cylin- 
der motor—with 7-bearing crank- 
shaft—engineered by Nash to de- 
liver performance that is magically 
smooth and vibrationless thruout 
the entire range of speed and power. 


An especially attractive feature is 
the extra large luggage compart- 
ment—more than 10 cubic feet— 
beneath the sloping rear deck. 


And the deck door is designed as illustrated below to 
lift up easily and to make it a simple matter to stow away 
large packages or lift them out with minimum exertion. 
Another package chamberis located at the rear of the seat. 


Like the very finest cars both here and abroad the 
Coupé body, with rounded roof design at the rear, is of 
the genuine wood-frame construc- 
tion that immediately indexes the 


More than high quality of this car. 


enough space 
There is a skillfully arranged in- 
strument board with a speed- 
ometer, oil gauge, ammeter, and gas 
gauge; new double filament head- 
lights; new winged radiator cap; 
new oil purifier; new air cleaner; 
full force-feed lubrication; 4-wheel 
brakes; and 5 disc wheels —all in- 
cluded without any extra charge. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

“Quite so—oh, quite so. One realizes that,” said Sir 
Richard a little dreamily. ‘‘ You are an agent oc 

“The agent,’ corrected George with gentle firmness. 

“*Oh, yes, naturally,”’ Sir Richard agreed with courteous 
haste; ‘‘and I have been informed of your quickness— 
which, in itself, is not of the greatest importance to me— 
your integrity, your keen sense of values and your ex- 
tremely strict rule of privacy. The last three are points of 
very great moment to me, and are—or will be—essential in 
the conduct of the business with which I am disposed to 
intrust you, Mr. Jay. But before we touch upon that”’— 
he stretched a long, white, slender, poetic kind of hand fora 
writing pad and picked up a long, slender, solid gold, non- 
poetic pencil—‘‘give me, please, the present address of 
Lady Fasterton.” 

George Henry smiled upon him with the benign and 
parental interest of an old nurse smiling upon the new 
baby. 

“T am sure you will appreciate the inflexible necessity of 
my extending to Lady Fasterton’s affairs the privacy which 
I shall inexorably extend to yours, Sir Richard,” he said 
with dignity. 

Sir Richard nodded, smiling. “‘Thank you, Mr. Jay. 
It was, of course, a test. I apologize for doing that. But I 
have met so many business people whose first—and last— 
desire is to agree almost slavishly with their more wealthy 
clients that a test is often of very real value. I appreciate 
your—er— inflexibility more than perhaps you may guess.” 

The inflexible one bowed—as flexibly as his natural 
portliness would permit. 

“That being over, we can get to work,” said Sir Richard 
with a sound like a short sigh of relief, and rose. 

He opened the door of an adjoining room and smilingly 
invited Mr. Jay to precede him into that apartment, talk- 
ing with more animation as he followed him. 

“You will not need more than a glance about this room 
to realize that I am an enthusiastic collector,”’ he explained; 
““so enthusiastic that you will readily understand that the 


enlargement and enrichment of this, my private collection, 
is my chief pursuit in life.” 

George H. looked about him. It was a very big room—a 
hall, indeed—and a child could have seen that it contained 
a large number of extremely valuable articles—porcelain, 
pictures, old ivories, silver, carvings, ancient furniture, 
armor. Truly, Mr. Jay needed no more than a glance. 
He was not, strictly speaking, much of a judge of collectors’ 
pieces, though he certainly was a judge of collectors. He 
eyed a suit of gold-inlaid steel armor facing him with an 
intentness so severe that it seemed to cause the said suit to 
take on a guilty and extremely uncomfortable expression 
around about the dark hole where its face should have 
been. 

“Tt is, of course, quite obvious, at first glance, that to 
inspect, to appreciate the beauties and, I may say, the 
great value of the contents of this room is not a matter of 
an hour’s brief look round, but of weeks, even months, Sir 
Richard,” said gentle George in a voice that boomed 
through the big hall most enthusiastically. 

Sir Richard smiled. “I perceive that I selected wisely 
when I wrote to you, Mr. Jay,” he said. 

“One would have to be blind or imbecile to visit this hall 
even for a space of minutes without realizing that one is in 
the presence of many masterpieces,” said George; and it 
sounded so good to him that he repeated it, with a full- 
bodied sigh. ‘‘ Yes, many masterpieces,’”’ he said, thinking 
swiftly. He knew enough about these things—and about 
himself—to understand that he could never hope to keep 
his end up in a little ten-minute chat with their owner 
about their finer points, and he judged it highly expedient 
to tell Sir Richard so before Sir Richard had a chance to 
tell him so. 

“T have to say at once,’”’ he began sonorously and seri- 
ously, ‘“‘that I do not regard myself—that I have no pre- 
tension to being sufficiently expert to value these things, 
Sir Richard. There are few experts who are capable of do- 
ing so single-handed. An armor man for your armor, a 
porcelain man for your porcelain, and so forth, with maybe 
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a general supervision from the strictly business, the—er— 
severely commercial viewpoint by myself. But ——’”’ 

Sir Richard Hawkingall smiled. “‘No,no, Mr. Jay. You 
misunderstand—that is to say, I have not explained 
clearly. I have not approached you in order to have the 
collection valued. The proposal that I wish to make to you 
has to do with the purchase of further specimens for this 
collection. Come, let us return to the library and talk the 
matter over.” 

George H. was glad todoso. He did not like the look of 
that faceless person in the steel-and-gold suit, for he hadn’t 
the haziest notion whether his metal costume belonged to 
the William-the-Conqueror period, to that of the Black 
Prince—whoever he may have been—or to Charles I’s. 
And he didn’t particularly care. What he very particularly 
did care about was to conceal from Sir Richard how ap- 
pallingly little he did know about the old iron. 

In the library, with the door comfortably closed on the 
collection, Sir Richard explained: 

*‘T mix very little in society nowadays, Mr. Jay. But 
when, not so long ago, I took my part in the social round, 
I did so thoroughly. I think I may say that I have been in 
every house, mansion and castle of any importance in 
England. And naturally I know of many wonderful treas- 
ures in those places. Moreover, I know a great deal about 
the people who own them. I know, for example, which of 
those people would be willing to sell some of these posses- 
sions, for sake of the money. But I am busily engaged in 
writing a book on this collection and I cannot any longer 
be bothered with the details of purchasing or negotiating 
for the purchase of examples. And that is why I need a 
reliable agent’’—George H. bowed, acknowledging the 
compliment—‘“‘ who is fully alive to the value of privacy. 
There are many people in this country who would gladly, 
even gratefully, part with some of their rare pieces of furni- 
ture, famous pictures or what not, provided that the strict- 
est, the most absolute privacy were maintained about the 
transaction, Mr. Jay.” 

(Continued on Page 50) , 
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After all, the interior of your car is your home on 
the road. All of the fittings, the appointments and 
the upholstery should reflect the same taste and 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Yes, that is unquestionably the case,’”’ agreed George, 
and added, ‘‘ Appropriately enough, Sir Richard, my regis- 
tered telegraphic address is Privacy, London.” 

‘‘That is an omen if ever there was one!”’ said Sir Rich- 
ard very seriously, and took up a small book, rather expen- 
sively bound in tooled leather. “‘I wish you—to begin 
with—to act as my agent in the matter of purchasing cer- 
tain of these collectors’ pieces for me, Mr. Jay. I shall 
name to you the price I am prepared to give for a certain 
article which I desire—and hope—to buy from a certain 
person of my acquaintance. I shall probably write a per- 
sonal note to the said person, but beyond that I do not de- 
sire to be bothered with the details of the purchase. That 
will be for you to see to. I suggest that you receive a fee 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the price I state that I am will- 
ing to pay for any article; at least, to begin with. Later, as 
we get better acquainted, and our transactions begin to 
run into larger, even, possibly, very large sums, we may 
find it expedient to rearrange the matter of your remunera- 
tion. Is that satisfactory?” »% 

Remuneration was always, satisfactory to George H. 
Jay. It was his favorite word in the dictionary when it 
worked out at 20 per cent. When it,figured out at about 
10 per cent he called it commission, and that was his second 
favorite word. Like a respectable author, George had a 
nice sense of the value of words. 

He stated briefly that the offer was entirely acceptable, 
and Sir Richard proceeded to give him instructions con- 
cerning the first deal. It was not a big thing, and neither 
did it appear likely to be a difficult deal. Hung in a com- 
paratively inconspicuous corner of the boudoir of the still 
beautiful Dowager Countess of Sandacre there was a small 
Chinese cloisonné plate belonging to the period of the late 
monarch Siien-té, who passed over in 1436 A.D. Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkingall described it in perfect detail. It was quite 
a small thing, about seven inches in diameter, and the 
craftsmanship was pretty early Chinese, explained the 
collector. 

““Quite—oh, quite,’ said gentle George indulgently. 
“But even the Chinese had to make a start somewhere.”’ 

“Exactly, Mr. Jay. Still, I like the little thing. And I 
fancy the countess is not much interested in it. I will pay 
fifty pounds for it. You will offer her this sum for it, 
stating that you are acting on my behalf. I have already 
written her a friendly note about it. If you can secure it at 
that figure, Mr. Jay, I shall be charmed. If you cannot, 
notify me and I will reconsider the matter.”’” Sir Richard 
shut up his little book, returned it to its drawer and rose, 
smiling. “‘That will be the A of our alphabet, Mr. Jay,” 
he said. 

“Yes, yes, exactly so, Sir Richard,” agreed George. ‘“‘I 
shall endeavor to make it Al.” 

“T hope that you will succeed,” smiled Sir Richard. 

“‘T am not a man who is commonly content to fail,’’ de- 
clared George, and got out on that fairly high note. 

““Not what I expected, Gus, my boy,” he said on the 
way back to the train. ‘It’s small—for a start. But it 
takes only a mighty small lever to tilt over a mighty big 
lump, be it rock or money, and we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

Gus agreed politely but unexpansively. He had figured 
as the guest of a wine-loving butler for the past hour, and 
he was not quite sure that he was not seeing not merely 
what he could see but much that was normally invisible. 
A little intricate, but Gus was feeling a little intricate him- 
self. But gentle Mr. Jay, lost in gilt-edge dreams, did not 
notice. He liked Sir Richard Hawkingall—nay, more, he 
admired him. He was rich, he was a connoisseur, and he 
was a pretty good man of business; and if a plain, honest, 
high-class agent cannot admire a client of that caliber, 
what kind of client is there that he can admire? 

“‘T’m going to get that little Siien-té dish for him, Gus, if 
I have to burgle the countess’ boudoir to get it,’’ declared 
George as the train slowed into London. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Gus. 

“For it’s the little things that lead to the big ones. Yes, 
sir, my boy. America paid an awful lot of good dollars 
for Gainsborough’s Blue-eyed Boy or something, wasn’t 
it? That’s big business in the arts and crafts line, and 
that’s the kind of business that, thanks to Providence and 
Sir Richard, George H. Jay hopes to get all mixed up in 
before long—hey? Ha-ha!”’ 

Gus Golding was understood to agree, somewhat winily, 
but not sufficiently so to irritate Mr. Jay. 


II 


HAT evening gentle George wrote to the dowager lady 

a highly civil offer to buy the little bit of Siien-té 
cloisonné at fifty pounds, and a day later he received the 
following response: 

“George H. Jay, representing Sir Richard Hawkingall, 
has the permission of the Dowager Countess of Sandacre 
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to call for the cloisonné plate to which he refers and to pay 
to the Central London Children’s Hospital the sum of 
fifty pounds, the amount offered to the countess for the 
plate. The formal receipt for the contribution to the 
hospital is to be sent to the secretary of the countess.” 

Mr. Jay, looking very smart and businesslike in a back- 
slung silk hat and a high-angle cigar, read the foregoing 
and grinned a little wryly. 

“Well, I’ve done it,” he observed. ‘“‘But I’ve had 
friendlier notes from the aristocracy than that.” 

He sent a check to the hospital, got his receipt, and on 
presentation of it, Gus Golding, a day later, duly collected 
the specimen of Chinese enameling as understood in the 
days of good Siien-té. 

George took it personally to Sir Richard and received 
thanks, congratulations, 20 per cent, and instructions to 
buy from the same lady an antique diamond necklace 
which, said the collector, was said to have belonged to that 
lethal-minded lady, Lucrezia Borgia. The diamonds were 
small but extraordinarily brilliant, and Sir Richard’s idea 
of the price for which he figured to secure it was four 
hundred pounds. 

Mr. Jay, adopting the easy method which had been so 
successful in the case of the cloisonné plate, wrote at once 
about the bauble and duly received the consent of the 
countess, conveyed in a letter so icy that George could 
have hung it in his office on a hot day and switched off his 
electric fan. 

Still, success is success and remuneration is decidedly 
remuneration. Gentle George collected eighty pounds of 
the latter, together with hearty congratulations, from Sir 
Richard and an instruction similarly to negotiate for a 
Greek vase from a gentleman in Leicester. 

“‘ After that, should you be successful, Mr. Jay, I shall 
wish you to try for the last of the things I expect to be able 
to buy from the Countess of Sandacre—a more difficult 
transaction, but after your brilliant work in connection 
with the other things, one which I hope and believe you 
will pilot to a successful conclusion.” 

George Henry, confident and happy, was entirely suc- 
cessful in buying the Greek vase from the Leicester gentle- 
man, who seemed in such a hurry to sell that he conducted 
his side of the deal entirely by telegram, thus causing the 
genial old Finch Court sword swallower to suspect that the 
vase was not quite so Greek as Sir Richard thought it was. 
A week later he received instructions to offer for a painting 
which Sir Richard secretly believed to have been painted 
by Gainsborough—known as the Lady in Gray, then hang- 
ing in a darkish corridor of the Countess of Sandacre’s 
house—the sum of one hundred pounds. 

Although Sir Richard had written his usual friendly 
little note to the countess, he told Mr. Jay quite frankly 
that he had very little hope of buying the picture. 

“Tt is almost certain that the lady knows the true value 
of the picture, Jay,’ he admitted. “‘But it is just possible 
that she does not. And I know that she does not care for 
the picture, for, in the old days, she has often told me so. 
We may get it. At any rate it is worth the effort. Do your 
best, Jay, and in the event of success, your fee—your well- 
deserved fee—shall be increased to 50 per cent.” 

The Squire of Finch Court thanked him and hung up the 
telephone. ‘‘Fifty per cent! Fifty pounds! Yes, and you 
can afford it, friend Richard,”’ he mused. ‘“‘That picture 
must be worth thousands; and if you get it, you wouldn’t 
be bursting the seams of my profits wallet if you paid me 
1000 per cent. Still, you saw it first; you’re entitled to 
buy it if you can.” 

For a brief second or two gentle George wrestled bravely 
with a fierce temptation to step in and buy the picture 
himself. But for several reasons he decided against that. 

“No,” he told himself. “No. That would be too raw; 
it would be unagent-like. Sir Richard is going to prove a 
notable client unless I’m much mistaken, and it would not 
be fair to him or to me. It looks as if I am due for a nice 
steady little inflow, gradually increasing, from him, and 
that sounds good enough—at present. Besides, probably 
she wouldn’t sell to me, for she’s got the chilliest way with 
an agent I ever met.”’ So he sent in the usual note in the 
usual way. 

He had become so accustomed to success that he was a 
little shocked to find that next morning’s mail included no 
frigid acceptance from the lady. But he was not shocked 
long, for just as he finished reading his mail Gus Golding 
brought in the card of an old client of the gentle one—none 
other, indeed, than Sir Clovis Jackson. It had been by the 
aid of George that Sir Clovis had been transformed from 
what Gus Golding had described as a needy, smart-set, 
work-shy, over thirty-five, over six feet, overdrawn at the 
bank, into the happy husband of that well-to-do lady who 
had formerly been Mrs. Raymond Touchwood. Mr. Jay 
had liked both Sir Clovis and Mrs. Touchwood and he had 
worked hard on their case, conducting it so adeptly and 
with such perfect finish that Mrs. T. was now very much 
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Lady Jackson and Sir Clovis was quite successfully paying 
off the debt he had incurred for Mr. Jay’s services. George 
H. liked Sir Clovis rather better than most of his clients, 
and it was with something of a shock that he observed Sir 
Clovis’ eye to be cold and stern behind its monocle and Sir 
Clovis’ hand to be withheld from the shake which George 
proffered. 

“Sorry, Jay, dashed sorry, but I positively can’t shake 
hands yet. Not narrow-minded, what? But, dash it, Jay, 
there are limits!’”” He drew a letter from his pocket. ‘If 
you were a bit—er—short, why didn’t you come to me, 
Jay? Short myself, of course, but I can always raise a 
trifle in a case of desperation. Why put your head in the 
lion’s jaws—at least, what I mean to say, why qualify for 
the jolly old treadmill and chain gang and the penal 
servitude—er—push, what? Convict—ten years—ter- 
rible!”’ 

He was obviously seriously upset, though he had a queer 
way of putting it. A trickle of pure ice water went down 
the substantial spine of the squire, his eyes went hard and 
flinty and protrusive, and his cigar went out. 

“What d’ye mean, Sir Clovis?” 

Sir Clovis eyed him. “It was not like you, Jay—no. 
Not your form at all, what? You were bound’ to be ar- 
rested soon or late and ten years is the least you can expect. 
Very down on this sort of thing, they are—very severe old 
johnnies these judges are in these cases. It hurts me very 
much to hear that you—you, of all the men in the city 
should ve 

George H., so startled and alarmed that almost anyone 
watching him would have diagnosed a bad case.of guilty 
conscience, broke in almost violently. He had recognized 
the letter in Sir Clovis’ hand as the last he had written to 
Lady Sandacre. 

“Listen to me, Sir Clovis!’”? he demanded. “I don’t 
know what you’re talking about. But I care. I don’t like 
your conversation this morning, so far. Just tell me, like a 
good fellow and an old friend, why you’re here and what, if 
anything, is wrong.” 

Sir Clovis nodded. ‘‘I am here as a personal friend of 
the Dowager Countess of Sandacre, what? At her request, 
don’t you see? She consulted me late last night, in despair. 
She told me she was being bitterly blackmailed and con- 
fided in me that the blackmailers were two, one being 
Richard Hawkingall, of Falconhaugh Castle, the other, 
presumably his partner, being George Henry Jay, of 5 
Finch Court! Clever, cunning, dangerous men, she called 
them, what? When I recovered myself—and that required 
an effort—I told her that there was a mistake; that you, 
Jay, were my own personal agent, and my wife’s, and Lord 
and Lady Fasterton’s, and Miss Winnie O’Wynn’s, and 
hosts of other people’s.”’ 

“Agent to half the aristocracy in fact,’ murmured 
George mechanically but rather deflatedly. 

“Quite, quite. But she showed me this letter of yours 
and said she had quite made up her mind to have you both 
arrested, fight the thing, and see you both sent to ja—cast 
in the dungeon deep, what I mean to say, at all costs. She 
was on the point of going personally to Scotland Yard. The 
assistant commissioner—that’s the johnny who does the 
damage there—is by way of being a distant relative of hers.” 

Mr. Jay’s face was white and hard and he no longer 
looked scared. He saw too clearly what he was up against, 
and he realized, even more clearly, that it was time to shed 
his coat and get to work. Ever since that proposal to buy 
the Gainsborough at the truly comic figure of a hundred 
pounds, he had been a trifle uneasy somewhere deep down 
inside—too deep down to allow it to worry him. After all, 
it is the inalienable right of everyone to buy a bargain if he 
can, and a colossal bargain if people were foolish enough 
to allow themselves to be caught at the thin end of said 
bargain. But even so, that impalpable doubt, banked 
down though it had been by the 50 per cent commission, 
had smoldered. Now Sir Clovis had stirred it up a little 
and gentle George gasped at the abyss opening at the very 
toe tips of his patent-leather shoes. He went over and 
locked the door—if ever privacy was needed by Privacy, 
London, he needed it this morning. 

“You used the word ‘blackmail,’ Sir Clovis. But as I 
understand it, Hawkingall was trying to buy bargains 
cheaply, engaging me to negotiate for him. For every- 
thing he bought from the Countess of Sandacre he paid 
money. I know that, because I paid it to her myself. 
How is that to be described as blackmail?”’ 

But now he guessed even as he asked. The joker was 
concealed in that friendly little note which Sir Richard 
Hawkingall usually wrote to the folk upon whom he was 
operating. No doubt each one of those contained some 
vague, veiled, scoundrelly menace which would bring the 
victim quickly enought to the point of parting at an 
absurd price with the treasure required. By the employ- 
ment of Mr. Jay and the payment of a small figure a 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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HE other day we met a rotund gentleman 

who was brimful of enthusiasm. He was one 

of those quick, energetic plump gentlemen 
who sweep everything before them. He started in 
almost without preliminaries. 


“Now the trouble with Postum advertising is 
this,’ he said. “You don’t tell people how good 
it is. You don’t make ’em see and feel how good 
it is. That’s what’s the matter. You tell them it’s 
good for their health. Of course it is, but they 
are more interested in the flavor. 


“T tried Postum for the first time about six 
months ago. Say, it was wonderful. It’s got a 
great flavor. It’s the best drink I ever tasted. I 
drink it three times a day. I don’t want anything 
else. I feel better than I ever did—sleep better, 
get up feeling fine. But that isn’t why I drink it. 
I drink it because I like it. I don’t know any- 
thing else that quite touches the spot like it does. 
Sometimes I drink two or three cups at a meal. 
That’s the way I feel about it. 
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he trouble 
with your advertising is. . 


Get them to try Postum. 


“Tell people that. 
They 


Most of them will feel the same way I do. 
won’t want anything else.” 


Perhaps this gentleman was right. Perhaps you 
are one of many people who don’t realize what 
a rich, full-bodied drink Postum is. Perhaps you 
have had a notion that because it is good for you, 


it is lacking in some other respect. 


Listen! Postum is made of roasted wheat and 
bran—whole wheat, with some more bran added. 
Wheat is the best-liked food in the world, and 
that’s where Postum gets its flavor. It just has 
to be delicious—and it is! 


We’d like you to try Postum for thirty days— 
long enough for you to appreciate a// the benefits 
—flavor and everything else. We’re pretty sure 
you'll order Postum with your meals forever 
after. Carrie Blanchard, who prepares the best 
Postum in the world, will start you on the thirty- 
day test. 


Pstum i is one of the Postum Cereal eed products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, 


Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans 


wn Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 


water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want to send you one week’s supply of Pos- 
tum, free, and my directions for preparing it—to 


help you get started on the 30-day test. 


“Or if you would like to start today, get Pos- 
tum at your grocer’s. It costs only one-half cent 
a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please indicate on 
the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
made instantly 1 in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


P.—S.E.P.—10-2-26 
H Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 

Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 0) Check which 

Postum CereEAu (prepared by boiling). ... Olyou prefer 
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In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Lrp, 
ront St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Feathered 
Foragers 


WAS, in a 
measure, 
aware of the 


variety of ways in 
which insectivo- 
rous birds secured 
their food, a vast 
army of them bus- 
ily engaged in for- 
aging forinsects. I 
had watched rob- 
ins listening in- 
tently for the sound 
of a worm beneath 
the grass roots and 
watched them race 
to the spot, swiftly 
excavating to the 
depth of an inch or 
more and extract- 
ing a worm. Doz- 
ens of other varie- 
ties scoured the 
surface of the 
earth; forag- 
ing through the 
grass of the 
meadows, among 
growing crops, 
winging low across 
the surface of the 
prairies and con- 
suming quantities 
of grasshoppers, 
ants, and so on. 
Still others fol- 
lowed behind plow and lister, inspecting the fresh- turned 
earth for grubs and beetles. Similar feathered hosts were 
scouring the shrubbery and brush of farmyard, orchard 
and forest for whatever slugs or insects lurked there. 

Additional varieties of feathered huntsmen were cease- 
lessly on the prowl among the higher branches of the 
trees; the creepers searching the trunks of trees for what- 
ever insects or larve might be concealed in crevices or the 
bark; the kingbirds and flycatchers poised on the tip of a 
limb, perhaps upon a post or some other point of vantage, 
ready to dart out and collect any unwary insect that might 
fly past, thus emulating the example of the swifts and 
swallows that were ever awing, scouring the air for flying 
prey by day, their places filled in the evening and early 
hours of the night by battalions of nighthawks that took 
to the air in search of food, tacking and dipping in dizzy 
lurches as their hoarse cries descended from above. Then 
there were the woodpeckers that extricated a portion of 
their prey from within the trunks or limbs of trees. A cor- 
respondent informed me of a habit of woodpeckers with 
which I was not familiar—that of giving the tree a few 
smart raps with the bill, then turning its head sidewise, ear 
against the tree as the bird listens for the sound of an 
alarmed grub within, repeating the experiment until hear- 
ing the desired sound, whereupon the bird drills swiftly 
into the wood, inserts its long pointed tongue and extracts 
the prize. Some time thereafter, I had an opportunity to 
witness this listening process while watching a pair of red- 
headed woodpeckers. 

I knew, of course, that woodpeckers drilled into wood 
for a part of their menu, but I had never before known of 
the tapping-and-listening phase that preceded it. 
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A Few Ways to Catch Fish 


A eae operations of this feathered army and its ceaseless 
following of the meat trail on the surface of the earth and 
beneath it—under the bark, high in the trees and within 
them, even in the air above them—all this was known to 
me to a certain extent, but of those other feathered hosts 
that subsist upon a submarine diet I knew but little. 
They were lumped in my mind as fish eaters, and as the 
operation of but few of them had come under my observa- 
tion it had not occurred to me that perhaps there was as 
great a variety of methods whereby different fishing birds 
secured their prey as was evidenced in the pursuit of in- 
sects by the land birds with which I was more familiar. A 
few incidents roused my curiosity and since that time I 


An Arizona Sunset 


have observed or inquired about the relative methods of 
several varieties of fish-eating birds. 

A sojourn in a cabin on the shore of the Snake River in 
Jackson Hole afforded a daily spectacle of the fishing 
operations of a few species. Several great blue herons 
congregated just below the Jackson Dam every evening, 
and one of them resorted regularly to a riffle within a few 
yards of the shore. 

He would stand gravely, his eye trained steadily upon 
the water, occasionally taking a cautious step as if in 
search of a better viewpoint. Whenever a fish sought to 
navigate the shallows the heron watched until the strategic 
moment and speared it. Sometimes he was forced to take 
a few hurried steps, his wings half spread to balance him. 
After securing his prize, he would stand erect and swallow 
his wriggling prey head foremost, his long neck stretched 
up to its fullest extent. At times he would maintain this 
upright attitude of the neck for a considerable space, as if 
the lively descent of a six-inch fish had tickled his palate 
and he was desirous of enjoying the sensation to the fullest 
extent. 

A dozen years ago there was a sure-fire hit on the vaude- 
ville stage. The comedian was surprised by a lady of his 
acquaintance just after he had taken on a generous portion 
of cut plug and was desirous of concealing the fact from 
her. His compressed lips and bulging glance conveyed his 
plight to the audience. Eventually he stretched his neck 
to the fullest extent, moved his Adam’s apple with some 
violence, held the pose for a moment and smiled in relief. 
This pantomime never failed to draw a good laugh. On 
every occasion that I watched the big heron stretch his 
neck and swallow a six-inch live fish, I was forcibly re- 
minded, both by pose and expression, of that old stage 
wheeze. 

Several pelicans resorted to the spot, dipping about 
beneath the water with their tremendous bills and ap- 
parently storing their catch in the capacious pouch that 
graces the lower mandible. 

Two kingfishers made the vicinity their daily fishing 
ground. Each kingfisher posted himself upon a snag or 
rock a few feet above the water and darted headlong, 
striking the water with a smack and disappearing for an 
instant beneath it as he seized a fish in his bill. His opera- 
tions were accompanied by a strident chattering in very 
good imitation of a riveting machine—cries denoting 
amazed disappointment upon missing his prey, and a 
clatter of outraged protest upon making a catch; for the 
second kingfisher invariably set out in swift pursuit as the 
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captor sought 
some point for the 
convenient con- 
sumption of his 
meal. Every catch 
was the signal for 
one or two min- 
utes of vociferous 
debate. 

Mergansers con- 
gregated there. In 
the shallows they 
pursued minnows, 
skittering swiftly 
with the aid of both 
feet and wings, 
usually moving 
against the cur- 
rent, catching the 
fish in their slen- 
der, saw-toothed 
bills. I have 
watched them fish- 
ing in deeper 
water, when they 
appeared to be 
but headless bodies 
floating on the sur- 
face, the heads 
submerged as they 
scanned thedepths 
for prey, then a 
sudden uptilting 
of a tail as some 
one of them dived 
swittly. 

The osprey, 
overlord of the 
feathered fishing 
fraternity, was by all odds the most interesting one of 
the group. Ospreys nested in some numbers about Jack- 
son Lake, usually placing the nest, a bulky affair made of 
heavy sticks, upon the top of a dead snag protruding 
high above the waters of the lake. The osprey circles 
slowly above the water. Then he drops from the air 
in a magnificent plunge, thrusts his legs beneath the sur- 
face and seizes the fish with his talons, not with his beak 
as do most fishing birds. An osprey rarely consumes his 
prey on the spot, but instead flaps away to some favorite 
point. This habit has developed an accompanying cus- 
tom. As the heron always adjusts sizable fish to a pose 
of head foremost before swallowing it, so does the osprey 
invariably arrange his catch before making his long flight. 
The fish is gripped by the back somewhat forward of the 
middle, so that the head is to the fore, the tail slightly 
drooping; thus giving the proper balance and the least 
resistance to the air. 


Birds With Sea-Food Diets 


HE male osprey is a good provider, making frequent 

trips to the nest with fish for his mate and young. In 
the Yellowstone Park I managed to secure several pictures; 
one showing the male osprey in a side view as he hovered 
above the nest with a fish held in the manner described; 
another picture showing the female bird reaching up to 
take a fish from her lord, but the male osprey and his catch 
were unfortunately outside the picture. 

While floating on my back off Waikiki Beach, in Hono- 
lulu, a striking bird soared overhead, and a native of whom 
I inquired informed me that it was a frigate bird or 
man-of-war bird. The following day, I made inquiry re- 
garding its habits from a man who had made a journey to 
some remote bird-inhabited rocks of the Pacific. He ex- 
plained that the frigate bird was incapable of catching its 
own fish and that it preyed upon the albatross and other 
more successful fishermen, waiting until the bird selected 
for a subject was sailing at a considerable altitude, then 
swooping down from above; whereupon the victim, ac- 
customed to such attacks and the remedy, would re- 
gurgitate a portion of fish which the diving frigate bird 
caught before it reached the water. 

In recent months I have had some little opportunity to 
watch the fishing methods of several species of salt-water 
birds. Gulls of several varieties scour the surface in search 
of herring and other small fish. On two separate occasions 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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—that lurk in your MOTOR 


-+ + HEAT and FRICTION : - - 


VICIOUS pair, those two assassins! 

No motor is safe from them. There 
is no victim they prefer to an innocent, 
month-old motor—unless it be an elderly 
motor on the shady side of fifty thousand 
miles. Pampered limousines, mud-freckled 
roadsters, giant trucks —all are fair prey 
for those two. And they work so quietly, 
so slyly, car-owners are often lulled into 
a false sense of security. 


Every minute you drive, Heat and Fric- 
tion lurk there in your motor, waiting 
ceaselessly for a chance to maim a cylinder, 
cripple a bearing, or hasten your motor 
to an untimely end. And only your 
motor-oil prevents those two assassins 
from doing damage. 

Why many oils fail 

When a motor-oil goes into action it 
is no longer the cool, gleaming liquid 
that you see poured into your crankcase. 
Only a thin fi/m of the oil actually holds 
the fighting line. This film covers all the 
vital parts of the motor and comes between 
all the whirling, flying metal surfaces. 
As long as that protective film remains 


unbroken, the motor is safeguarded from 
destructive heat and friction. 


But the o#/ film itself is subjected to 
terrific punishment. It must withstand 
searing, scorching heat —and tearing, 
grinding friction. 

Far too often, ordinary motor-oil fails. 
The film, under that two-fold punish- 
ment, breaks and burns, leaving vital 
motor parts exposed. Hot, unprotected 
surfaces chafe against each other. Wither- 
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ing heat attacks the raw metal. Insidious 
friction begins its work of destruction. 


Then, before you even know your 
motor-oil has failed, you have a seized 
piston, a scored cylinder or a burned-out 
bearing. And you pay big repair bills. 


The “film of protection” 
that does not fail 


Tide Water technologists spent years 
in studying not oils alone, but oil-//ms. 
Finally they perfected, in Veedol, an oil 
that offers the utmost resistance to 
deadly heat and friction. An oil which 
gives the “film of protection,” thin as 
tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. 


In fast increasing thousands, car own- 
ers are learning that the Veedol “film of 
protection” is a motor’s most steadfast 
defender. Stop, today, at the first orange 
and black Veedol sign and have your 
crankcase drained and refilled with the cor- 
rect Veedol oil for your particular motor. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or ware- 
houses in all principal cities. 
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P leasing Color Harmonies 
with 
Valspar Brushing Lacquer 


Why endure mis-matched furniture, scarred floors and “discordant” 
woodwork? -With Valspar Brushing Lacquer you can bring them into 
harmony—dquickly and easily ! 


Valspar Brushing Lacquer dries hard in a few minutes. You can lacquer 
the kitchen floor after dinner, go to the movies, come home and walk 
across it to get something from the ice-box! 


Two coats of Valspar Brushing Lacquer can be applied and ready for 
use in an hour. Its lustre is like a hand-rubbed, satin finish enamel. 


Anyone can use Valspar Brushing Lacquer! And what joy in beau- 
tiful color combinations! Imagine how gay a book rack would look 
lacquered in Chinese Red with Black trimmings. Wouldn’t any kitchen 
be the perfection of neatness in Holland Blue and India Ivory? How 
charming French Gray and Persian Lilac would make your bedroom! 


Valspar Brushing Lacquer can be used on new or old wood- 
work or metal—indoors or out. Frequent washings will not 
harm its marble-like finish, for it stands the famous Valspar 
Boiling Water Test. 


Our new book on home decoration with lacquer, “How to 
Keep Your House Young,” gives the fundamental principles 
of interior decoration and the proper use of color. This valu- 
able book will be sent you for the asking. 


The Valspar Lacquer Colors are: Cardinal Red, Nile Green, Jonquil 
Yellow, Persian Lilac, Palm Green, French Gray, Java Brown, Italian 
Blue, India Ivory, Oriental Green, Holland Blue, Coral Sand, 
Argentine Orange, Peacock Blue, Chinese Red, Black and White. 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample can of colors specified below. 
(Only three samples of Valspar Brushing Lacquer supplied 
per person at this special price.) 


Send me these 
Valspar Lacquer Colors 


Print full mail address plainly. 
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Self-Expression 


Y OWN impression is that 
what, fundamentally, has 
caused any successful man to 


take up writing as a career is his neces- 
sity for breathing out. That is what 
causes any successful man to take up 
any career beyond the immediate ne- 
cessity of economic survival. He may 
at first have different ideas on the sub- 
ject. He may think he is after fame or 
money or prestige, or what not. These 
are the baits that attract his early at- 
tention. But in the last analysis he will 
find that, if he succeeds even moder- 
ately in satisfying himself, his satisfac- 
tion is genuine just to the extent that 
he has succeeded in comfortably breath- 
ing out. 

For it is a truism of Nature that 
breathing in implies breathing out. 
And every man is perforce always 
breathing in; heis breathing in through 
all his contacts with Nature, with ex- 
perience, with environment, with his 
fellow beings, with life. He is contin- 
ually taking in; he must give out in 
some form or another, and since he is 
by the composition of his being a cre- 
ative creature, what he gives out must 
be shaped by his individual interpreta- 
tion. That interpretation may take the 
form of pictures, music, cathedrals, 
books; it may equally well take the 
form of bridges, farming, mergers, me- 
chanics or foreign finance. 

It does not matter, just as long as 
the man gives out as comfortably and 
completely as possible his own individ- 
ual fashioning of what he has taken 
in. Some call this the instinct of self- 
expression. I do not believe it is quite that. It is rather 
the expression through self of a man’s contacts. 

I suppose I first took up writing instead of something 
else because instinctively I felt writing to be, for me, the 
easiest way to give out what I was taking in from life. My 
early contacts with life in the North and West were suffi- 
ciently colorful, possessed sufficient body, to leave behind 
them an embarrassing residue. This seemed to have little 
use or significance unless I did something with it. And 
since life as manifested in these contacts interested me 
intensely, it appeared probable that it might interest others 
as well. But these others could not possibly know about 
all this unless they were told. And the way to tell them 
was by the printed page. So I began to write. That hap- 
pened to be my way of breathing out. I might quite as 
well have become a lumberman or an engineer or have 
utilized my residues from experience in any one of a dozen 
other ways. Only, it happened, those were not my natural 
lines of least resistance. 


Personal Value a Unit of Life 


F COURSE I very soon discovered that telling people 

about things is an art. The conveying of ideas in any 
form requires art. This is true universally. Building form 
into a bridge idea is an art as well as acraft. Art is the 
fashioning of raw material into the best conveyable form. 
The very best conveyable form of any idea takes much 
skillful modeling, and is always beautiful. The artist, 
fundamentally, does not aim directly at abstract beauty. 
Rather he strives, adequately and completely and hon- 
estly, and as simply as the idea permits, to get across his 
individual conversion of what has come to him. To do 
this he must employ the technic of art. 

So always, from the beginning of my writing days, I 
have stoutly maintained that the man who goes out con- 
sciously seeking material can never attain the same results 
as he who heartily lives life, and perhaps finds within him- 
self something to say. 

It naturally follows that as one lives and experiences 
and, to a greater or less extent, grows, his produced work 
should change in character. He comes into new contacts, 
into a different sort of contact. If he loses sight of this 
fact; if, led aside by the desire for surface successes, he 
contents himself with repetitions of old phrases—if he 
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imitates himself—then he becomes barren and futile and 
not worth while. Indeed, it seems to me that his one and 
whole and only hope of literary salvation depends on his 
keeping steadily before him this one principle: To express 
as simply, as clearly and as honestly as he can that dis- 
tillation of life which he finds the chemistry of his indi- 
viduality has made from his contacts. If he has any value 
at all it must be a personal value. And a personal value is 
significant only if it is honestly set forth. 

I speak of values. By that term I do not necessarily 
mean the extent of a writer’s appeal to the public. That 
may be wide or narrow, shallow or deep, depending on the 
need his particular type of thing happens to answer. It 
takes care of itself by its own natural laws, just as water 
finds its own level. Rather, in this connection, I mean his 
value as a fairly satisfactory unit of life, as a satisfied 
equation in the scheme of things. He may be dissatisfied 
with his technical success at bodying forth his inner vision, 
he may be disappointed— perhaps bitterly—at finding his 
interpretations appeal to fewer people than he had hoped. 
But if he has done his best, in the terms laid down in the 
first part of this dissertation, the value of his effort to him- 
self cannot be abated in satisfaction. Only if he has al- 
lowed smaller considerations to deflect him can he feel that 
he has fundamentally failed. However fully and sadly he 
may be aware of the discrepancy between the desire and 
the performance, if that discrepancy is due only to tech- 
nical disability and not to obliqueness of purpose it cannot 
leave him despairing of a function unfulfilled. 

From this it must be evident that no man can evaluate 
his own work except from the one standpoint. He must 
be only too painfully aware—in spite of his rare splendid 
moments—how far actual performance has fallen short 
of the intention. He, less than any other human being, 
is qualified to judge of its impact on other consciousnesses. 
But if he will search his heart and will truthfully tell, he, 
better than any other, may say whether he has held his 
direction or swerved from his aim. He only knows whether 
he has to the best of his sincerity attempted to set forth 
the conversion of life his own chemistry has distilled. 

—STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 
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I Studied My Job and 
the Raises Came 


- HENEVER there was a promo- 

tion to be given out, I got it! 
That was not because I was any smarter 
than others nor because I had any bet- 
ter start, but because I was the lad 
with the information.” So said Martin 
Barnaby Madden, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. He outlined 
his philosophy of getting ahead: 

“I believe that the plan which I fol- 
lowed from the very beginning is the 
surest way to success. I studied the 
job I was on, read books that told about 
the particular thing, went to night 
school and took the courses that showed 
me how to master the thing at which 
I was working. 

“Anyone can do the same. If he is 
sweeping out the shoe store he can 
learn in books or in school how to keep 
stock properly on the shelves. If he is 
washing automobiles in a garage the 
door of the great industry is open to 
him if he begins to study machines. If 
he is hoeing cotton he can master the 
scientific principles back of cultivation 
and become a better man at it than the 
fellow who merely hoes cotton. 

“Wherever he is working he has but 
to study the thing he is doing, and his* 
employer will find out that he knows 
more about it than his fellows and the 
opportunities for advancement will be 
offered him. There will be so few other 
boys doing the same thing that he will 
have little competition.” 

Martin B. Madden grew up in Chi- 
cago. His father and mother were both 
born in England; on his father’s side he was equipped with 
a strain of pure Irish. Coming of a family of eight chil- 
dren and settling in the rocky Lamont Valley it was nat- 
ural that he should find his first work in the stone quarries 
all about. 

“T was but ten years old when I went over to a quarry,” 
he recalled. “I got a job carrying a tin bucket of crystal 
water from a near-by spring from one gang of workmen to 
another. I got fifty cents a day for this work, which money 
I carried home on Saturday night and turned into the 
family hoard.” 


Looking for New Fields 


pe first practical thing in behalf of my employers 
that I ever attempted was in regard to this same job 
of water carrying. I showed how a pipe could be run from 
the spring to the quarry, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of hiring boys to carry the buckets back and forth all 
that distance. My suggestion was followed and thus a say- 
ing was made. 

“A little later on I called the attention of the boss to the 
fact that whenever the men finished a day’s work they left 
their tools uncared for and exposed to the weather and the 
danger of loss. These tools represented a considerable 
investment, and the effectiveness of the work depended 
very much upon their being kept in good condition. I 
showed how they could be gathered up and properly cared 
for. My first promotion came at the end of a year at the 
quarry, when I was given the job of tending the tools, and 
my wages were raised to one dollar a day. 

“Encouraged by this success, I began to look for new 
fields to conquer. Here were these great bodies of stone to 
be taken out of the hillsides and to be put into proper 
shapes and sizes for use in construction. While tending 
tools I had seen the foreman and the superintendent figur- 
ing on the methods of cutting out this rock and the 
amounts of salable material into which the product could 
be divided. There were mathematical problems, and I 
wanted to understand how they could be worked out. So 
I began to study mathematics, particularly as applied to 
cutting stone out of a hillside. I took a course at night 
school and my mother, who was a well-educated woman, 
helped me at home. There was hardly a night during my 
early teens that I did not work over my mathematics until 
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ten o’clock. As a consequence, before long 
I was helping the foreman figure out his 
problems. 

“In addition to the mathematics of 
quarrying, there was another problem, that 
of drafting. It was necessary to work out 
on paper the problem of cutting stone from 
the mountain, which task required mathe- 
matical knowledge, of course, and also me- 
chanical drawing. Realizing this, I added 
to my study of figures a course in mechanical 
drawing and soon became quite efficient in 
the practical problems of the quarry. 

“‘T was fourteen years old when I heard 
the men in authority at the quarry discuss- 
ing a building which they intended erecting 
to house certain new machinery that was 
to be installed. They had decided to call 
in an architect to design this building, which 
was more complicated than an ordinary 
structure, because it had to take care of the 
strain which was incident to the operation 
of heavy machinery. 

“‘T spoke up, however, and told the boss 
that it was unnecessary to hire an archi- 
tect—that I would draw up the plans for 
his building. This I did, and the structure 
was afterward put up according to my 
plans and was in every way satisfactory. 
Thus it came about that at that time and 
when I was fourteen years old I was draw- 
ing fifty dollars a month, which in those 
days was very good pay indeed, and was 
coming to know a good deal about the busi- 
ness of quarrying. By the time I was six- 
teen I was the draftsman for the quarry. 
Continuing my study for another two years, 


strictly businesslike appearance was given 
to the deal. Yes, George H. saw that, even 
before Sir Clovis began to explain it. 

“‘T’m in a hole—or what might prove to 
be a serious hole, Sir Clovis. I’m not a 
blackmailer—what, me? Nun-no! On the 
contrary, I’m a blackmailer hunter. I'll 
prove that later. Now just take this cigar, 
sit comfortable and quietly tell me every- 
thing you know about this. I won’t inter- 
rupt you.” 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Jay rose 
from his desk, his eyes glassy with relief. 
He was going right along with Sir Clovis to 
the countess. He paused only to send an 
urgent telegram to the man in Leicester 
who had parted with the Greek vase. In 
the taxi en route to Grosvenor Square, 
George recapitulated Sir Clovis’ descrip- 
tion of the man Hawkingall for fear he for- 
got any of it: 

“A cold and crafty blackguard from the 
day he was fired—er—sent down from his 
university, but capable of concealing it 
when he wished. Ten years ago he in- 
herited Falconhaugh Castle, mortgaged up 
to the button on the top of the flagpole on 
its roof, and nothing else, and ever since 
then has lived on his wits. Had a long spell 
circulating around in society, tolerated for 
his manners and good looks. It was during 
this time that he must have picked up the 
secrets he is now trading on. Gradually he 
grew shadier and shadier, and finally was 
turned down by more or less everybody 
who was anybody. But he got some money 
together and retired to his castle, where he 
evidently has been pushing his blackmail 
business pretty hard. Hey, Sir Clovis? So 
hard that he felt he needed an assistant— 
and picked on me. Me! George H. Jay! 
Right, Sir Clovis! We’ll see about that. 
Yes, must see what can be done about 
that.” 

There was a remotely ugly undernote in 
the disillusioned Mr. Jay’s voice. He 
thought hard for a moment. He had to. It 
was not merely the comparatively small 
gains he had made from the man Hawkin- 
gall that were at stake—anybody could 
have those—it was practically the whole of 
his connection and clientele, past, present 
and future, that had been jeopardized by 
the highly deceptive Sir Richard Hawk- 
ingall. 


THE SATURDAY 


I was a very thorough master of this busi- 
ness of getting building rock out of those 
hillsides. So when I was eighteen years 
old my employer found that the selection 
of a new superintendent of work was neces- 
sary and that, of all the thousand men in 
the quarry, I was the individual who knew 
the job better than anybody else. I be- 
came superintendent. The office of super- 
intendent controlled a thousand men. I 
drew one hundred and fifty dollars a month 
at the age of eighteen, a position to which 
I had climbed step by step, because of the 
fact that I had studied each job I was on.” 

This white-haired statesman glowed as 
he talked of the accomplishments of his 
youth. He is today a good picture of a 
man who has succeeded—a big, pleasant- 
faced, grizzled, hard and healthy individual. 
His face is ruddy and his eyes are blue and 
kindly. 

“Running this quarry,’’ he continued, 
“‘was easy for me because I knew the job 
so well. Appreciating the fact that my suc- 
cess had been due to study I had given my 
work in each of its successive phases, I 
looked about as superintendent for the 
problem which I would have to face in ad- 
vancing in this organization. Here my job 
was to producestone, but for the next higher 
post which could come to me, I realized 
that I would have to know not only how 
to produce stone but how to market it. I 
therefore began to go to business college 
at night and study accounting, sales, con- 
tracts, all the business elements that con- 
fronted the quarry from the standpoint of 
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its general management. So I was ready 
for the bigger job when it opened up. 

“Throughout all this progress from post 
to post I had held to another plan that I 
had worked out early in my youth and 
which contemplated putting away certain 
proportions of the money which I had 
earned. 

““When I came to make fifty dollars a 
month I said to my mother that I would 
pay her for my board, buy my own clothes 
and pay my own tuition at school. I 
found that I could do this on twenty-five 
dollars a month and have twenty-five dol- 
lars to put away. Later when I earned 
seventy-five dollars a month, I spent thirty 
dollars and put away forty-five dollars; 
when I earned $100 a month, I spent forty 
dollars and put away sixty dollars, and 
when I earned $150 a month, I spent fifty 
dollars and put away $100. The part of 
money that I did not spend for education I 
invested in bonds. 

“At the age of twenty-seven I was vice 
president of the quarrying company, draw- 
ing $3500 a year. At this time we secured 
a contract to build the Chicago terminals 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, and in the 
course of performing this work I came to 
know Henry Villard, president of that rail- 
road, quite well. 

“He saw me much, and in the end offered 
me the vice presidency of the railroad at 
$10,000 a year. This offer I declined, be- 
cause I hoped soon to become a partner in 
this quarrying business, and because I felt 
that the seventeen years that I had devoted 
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Fortunately, George’s brains, roweled by 
sheer necessity, responded nobly to the call 
and were running as sweetly as if they had 
just been decarbonized, fitted with new pis- 
ton rings and had their valves, if any, newly 
and most thoroughly ground in. 

“T shall have him, mark me, Sir Clovis! 
I shall get him where the crocodile got the 
goat. I see it coming. He’s a good- 
natured, easy-going old fellow, is old 
George H. Jay; but there are limits, and 
this is one of them.”’ He leaned forward. 
“Just tell me, Sir Clovis, d’ye think this 
secret of Lady Sandacre that Hawkingall 
has been trading on is much? What I 
mean—anything specially awful? Some- 
thing that she simply couldn’t have made 
public?” 

Sir Clovis reflected for only a second. ‘‘I 
should not think so. No, dash it! Cer- 
tainly not awful. She’s a charming woman 
and a good sort. Younger than you’d ex- 
pect— probably not quite forty, looks much 
less. I can’t conceive why she submitted to 
it. Of course she has many friends—im- 
portant personages, some of them, what I 
mean to say. And a breath of scandal 
would—er Si 

if dim her luster and theirs, maybe,” 
said George understandingly. 

“Probably it was some youthful indis- 
cretion, don’t you know.” 

“Yes, that’s the term,’’ George nodded. 
“Do you think she could confide in me— 
Privacy, London—what it was? It might 
help.” 

But that Sir Clovis did not know at all. 
“She might, what? Or she mightn’t. She 
hasn’t had much encouragement to tell 
anybody else, I rather fancy, Jay.” 

“No—ha-ha!”’ barked George. 

“Still, you might ask her,’’ suggested Sir 
Clovis, with an air of one who wouldn’t 
much care for the task himself. 

The taxi slowed. ‘‘ Yes, I will,’ said Mr. 
Jay, and meant it. 

And a quarter of an hour later he had 
done so, though it required ail his nerve, 
for the Dowager Countess of Sandacre was 
about one of the most distinguished ladies 
George had ever had the pleasure of meet- 
ing. Tall, slim, dark as a misty midnight, 
graceful as the floating silver sickle of a new 
moon—pretty graceful, that would be— 
silent and sweet and somehow sad, she 


found, as it were, a nestling place in the 
heart of the all-bebadgered Squire of Finch 
Court at first sight. He liked her, admired 
her; and if he had been calling on a less 
serious matter, he might even have told her 
so, for she was most markedly exceptional. 

But this was no time for the squandering 
of either words or emotion.. Gentle Mr. 
Jay was fighting for his business. Tigresses 
fighting for their young were more prone to 
valueless vocal utterance and sentimen- 
tality than George Henry, thus threatened. 
He was fighting for his soul, for, being an 
unmarried man, he had put said soul into 
his business. If Lady Sandacre had been 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, Semiramis, 
Boadicea, Thais and Salome rolled into one 
tolerably formidable party, she would not 
have fazed the jolly miller of the Finch 
Court mill engaged in the task of defending 
his business. 

In this condition Mr. Jay was always 
impressive and convincing. She needed 
no more than the merest glance at the 
honest perspiration bediamonding his hon- 
est brow, after ten minutes of earnest 
explanation, to know he was genuinely 
innocent of any witting complicity in the 
blackmail, and, moreover, was blood- 
thirstily desirous of lopping off every 
tentacle of the Faleonhaugh Castle octopus. 

She warmed to him—strange how even 
the most lilylike of ladykind can warm to 
plain and plump old perspirers laboring in 
their causes. So, naturally, the conversa- 
tion grew frank; and Sir Clovis, warned by 
his natural perfect instinct, somehow, like 
an old soldier, faded away. 

Alone, George spoke bluntly and to the 
point. ‘‘Lady Sandacre,”’ he said, “ permit 
me to be brief and businesslike. It is my 
intention to land Sir Richard Hawkingall 
in a stone compartment where he can do no 
more harm for many years. You can help 
me. I have demonstrated my personal 
innocence to you; you have accepted my 
demonstration, That, as the saying goes, 
is that. And now I am after this tarantula 
at Falconhaugh. I wish to ask you one 
question. Your answer may be of great 
value to—to us both. The man Hawkingall 
extracted valuable articles from you by 
means of a veiled threat to reveal—to make 
public, to your detriment—some incident 
of the past which you did not desire to be 
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to studying quarries would be largely 
wasted if I left that line of work and took 
to railroading. 

“T still believe that my judgment was 
good, for it was not long after this that I 
was given a partnership, was allowed to re- 
organize and expand the company and 
develop it into a very productive property 
which soon made me independent.” 

Mr. Madden, because of his engineering 
ability, was able to assist in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. That was after 
he had been elected to Congress, his politi- 
cal rise coming through his interest in his 
home city. 

“As a quarry engineer I knew much 
about the problems that confronted Colonel 
Goethals when he began his work on the 
great Culebra Cut. Through all the years 
that the Panama Canal was being dug, I 
made frequent trips to the Zone, became 
very intimately associated with Colonel 
Goethals, talked with him time and again 
about the various problems that came up 
during the development of the work. I 
took much satisfaction in the fact that a 
number of my suggestions were accepted 
by the canal builder and resulted in in- 
creased expedition and economy.” 

Operating the Government is not so dif- 
ferent from running a quarry or digging a 
great canal, for Mr. Madden concluded: 
“Operating the United States Government 
is like carrying on any other large enter- 
prise. The very heart of it is study, a good 
understanding of the problems and right 
financing.”’ —U?THAI VINCENT WILCOX. 


made public. Do you feel that you can 


_ bring yourself to tell me exactly what that 


incident was?”’ 

For a long time the lady sat watching 
him with great eyes, full of memories, of 
regrets, of pain and, strangely, of far-off 
but unforgotten happiness, before she 
spoke. Then, presently, she slowly shook 
her lovely head with a sad little smile. 

“No, I don’t think I could. I—couldn’t. 
Oh, for all sorts of very complex reasons 
I couldn’t.” : 

“Very well.’”’ George H. dismissed it 
briskly, allowing no sign of his disappoint- 
ment to show in his hard and glassy eyes. 
He thought for a moment before he said, 
“T am a man of business, Lady Sandacre, 
and I am going to put another question in 
a business way.’’ She nodded permission. 
“Assuming that the very worst thing a 
lady could do—and I am not excluding 
even murder—to be equivalent to 100 per 
cent, and the least little, tiniest little devi- 
ation from the very best to be equivalent 
to 1 per cent, about where would you 
place—per cent—the incident for which 
you have been blackmailed?” 

She understood. “‘I see what you mean, 
Mr. Jay,’”’ she said. “It is an ingenious 
method of—of assessment.’’ She smiled. 
“Naturally, I have thought a great deal 


‘about the seriousness of that incident, and 


I have had much experience of life to help 
me. I can answer your question in your 
terms. In permitting myself to be the— 
shall we say heroine?—of that incident I 
was indiscreet. But I was not evil. In the 
days of the incident it would have been 
assessed, in your measure, at about 52 per 
cent. Nowadays, Mr. Jay, it would be 
rated at 19 per cent.” 

She laughed softly in spite of her troubles, 
for she was a witty and courageous woman. 
“There is a conundrum for you, Mr. Jay. 
What did I do?” 

But George H. had risen, beaming like a 
wholesale sunset. “‘Nineteen per cent!” 
he boomed, discreetly but with real excite- 
ment. “‘Why—why, that gives me the 
other 81 per cent to play with!’’ He was 
really and obviously delighted, though 
Lady Sandacre was palpably puzzled to 
see why. ‘I can promise, I think, to 
scotch—nay, even to irish—this snake in 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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AWAY oH Gre every Hupmobile for 
Label \2 eighteen years, the Six is built to 
Hupmobile’s rigidly high stand- 
ards—and not to a price. It is, 
literally, a fine car, with latest, 
most complete equipment. Ex- 
pect from it the utmost a fine 
car can give in dependability, in 
every phase of performance, in 
low costs and in long life. 


ow 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-pas- 
senger, with rumble seat, $1385. Touring, five-passenger, 
$1325. Equipment includes 30 x 5.25 balloon tires, four- 
wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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. the grass, Lady Sandacre,” he declared 
most confidently, “‘without any prying, if 
you will give me a little help.” 

His confidence was infectious. 
gladly!’’ she cried. 

“T shall think out my strategy tonight,” 
he said triumphantly, ‘‘and tomorrow I 
shall call, if I may, and state my plan in 
detail to you.” 

““Yes—oh, yes.” 

“My fee in the circumstances will not 
be excessive—just the usual everyday 
commission on the scale laid down by the 
Agents’ Guild,’’ added George, perhaps a 
trifle hurriedly. 

“Oh, quite so,’ agreed the dowager 
countess; and added most earnestly, “‘ Free 
me from that serpent at Faleonhaugh, Mr. 
Jay, and I will take care that no set scale 
of—er—commission shall be allowed to 
hamper my heart’s gratitude to you.” 

George took her hand in a grip that im- 
pressed his sincerity on every knuckle joint 
she owned. 

The figure upon which the commission 
was to be paid had not been mentioned, and, 
on the whole, the gentle George thought it 
might as well remain so. His own notion 
was roughly 10 per cent on all money saved 
for the lady by the forthcoming efficient 
scotching of the Falconhaugh leech, And 
that scoundrel might ultimately have had 
half she owned but for Old Reliable! She 
was a very rich woman, and 10 per cent on 
half she owned would be But here 
George stayed, his wandering mind hon- 
estly aware that his ideas were leading him 
toward a calculation that would have made 
a crocodile blush. 

“Ten per cent on half she owns! Pshaw!”’ 
George H. chided himself. Still —— 
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HE George H. Jay who entered the li- 

brary of Sir Richard Hawkingall two 
days later was vastly changed from the Jay 
who had first called—a bird of different 
feather entirely. Today there was a cer- 
tain truculent jauntiness in his gait and 
air; he was arrayed in fairly racy tweeds 
and easy velours hat instead of his more 
normal and correct black morning coat and 
gleaming silk hat; his eyes were not quietly 
deferential—it was evidently not their 
deferential day, for they were flinty and 
hard and protrusive; he took the seat 
without invitation, so to speak, and he 
never removed his cigar from his mouth for 
the first five minutes. 

“’ Morning, Hawkingall,”’ he said, and 
threw his hat on the floor beside his chair, 
only too obviously for his own comfort 
rather than from any motives of politeness. 
He did not wait for Sir Richard to translate 
his icy stare into speech, but went right on. 
*“Why the devil couldn’t you tell me frankly 
that you were putting over a little black- 
mail, as they term it, on Lady Sandacre, 
man?” he said, frowning heavily and with 
a resentful menace in his voice. “‘Had me 
guessing, you did, Hawkingall. I thought it 
was all genuine. But worse than that, you 
nearly landed me into the claws of the po- 
lice! Listen! Nothing but the merest acci- 
dent in the world has kept you—not that you 
matter to me—and me out of jail today.” 

George ground his cigar end into a very 
nasty mess indeed as he glared at the man 
Hawkingall. 

“Don’t speak! Don’t butt in, Mr. Sir 
Richard man, until I’ve done!” he con- 
tinued ferociously. “‘I want to tell you that 
the countess had her hand on the telephone 
to ring Scotland Yard and put the police on 
and around both of us at once, if not sooner, 
when by a sheer thousand-to-one chance a 
friend of hers who happened to be a client 
of mine diverted her attention. Yeh! It 
was as close as that!” 

“She wouldn’t dare call in the police,” 
said Hawkingall, his voice cold and ugly. 
He was a quick and dangerous animal. He 
saw at once that George was speaking the 
truth, and he made no effort to support the 
old pretense. He slipped out from under 
his pose of a wealthy amateur collector as a 
venomous snake slips out of its old loosened 
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skin. ‘‘She wouldn’t dare. I touch nothing 
but certainties, Jay, and I have a strangle- 
hold on her.” 

George H. leaned back and laughed. 
“She wouldn’t dare!” he said. “‘Man, you 
want to remember that times change and 
women with them! Twenty years ago no 
woman dared to wear her skirts above her 
heels. Look at them now! And women 
with a strangle-hold on them don’t, as a 
rule, ring up the police,” he said. ‘‘Man, 
you're out of date! Hey? You’ve forgotten 
that what was a serious social bloomer 
twenty years ago is no more than the merest 
side slip nowadays—a trifle—a thing that 
will bore people sooner than tickle their 
fancies—ha-ha!”’ 

He wagged his big head. ‘‘Still, that was 
your trouble. Mine is what troubles me. I 
am telling you that you nearly landed 
me in jail—unnecessarily. Unnecessarily! 
That’s what I kick at. If you wanted some 
of her art treasures, why couldn’t you be 
frank with me—confide in me—and cut up 
the plunder with me, fifty-fifty, with a pair 
of mathematically correct scissors? That’s 
my grievance, and it’s a real one. You can 
see that, can’t you?”’ 

His tone changed to a grumble: ‘‘ You’re 
clever enough in some ways, but you’re 
only an amateur. Didn’t it ever occur to 
you that the men who know secrets that 
are secrets—good, solid, serious water- 
tight ones—are not the society outcasts 
like yourself, but the business advisers, the 
agents, the solicitors, and so on—men like 
me, Hawkingall?”’ 

George gave vent to an angry and con- 
temptuous bray of laughter and tapped his 
head. ‘‘ Why, here, locked up inside all this 
bone, I’ve got secrets that would give you 
the earache to listen to! They bring them 
to me and pay me to get them out of their 
troubles. Even this lady, the dowager 
countess—why, man, I know at least two 
things about her—self-confessed and all 
cluttered up with documentary proofs— 
that would make your poor little flimsy, 
police-attracting secret look about as val- 
uable as a large hole in a rat trap!” 

He drew out and lighted another cigar. 
From behind his smoke he saw the cold 
gleam that lighted itself in the eyes of the 
man facing him. 

“However, now we are beginning to 
know each other a little better,’ he con- 
tinued, ashade more affably. “‘And what I 
want you to understand is this: We went 
the wrong way to work when you provided 
the secret to trade on and left me to do the 
trading at a trivial commission. D’ye see 
that? The right way to work this thing is 
for me to provide a secret, a police-proof 
one, and for you to do the collecting on it. 
And the reason’s clear enough, isn’t it? 
The instant I collect on a secret, I learn no 
more. My business goes to pieces. But if 
you do the collecting of the money, I am 
free to go on collecting secrets. In other 
words, old George H. Jay continues to be 
the receptacle of valuable confidences, 
which he will quietly pass to you, and which 
you turn into cash, without any fool risks 
like you took with Lady Sandacre. That 
clear? 

‘Wait a minute—there are the terms. 
These will be fifty-fifty, and figured out in 
this way: All the antiques and things col- 
lected will go into this collection here, in- 
cluding what is already here. We pay 
equally between us the trifling sums neces- 
sary to cloak the purchases. At the end of 
a year or two, when the time is good and 
ready, we shall auction—in the right place, 
with the right amount of fuss—the whole 
collection, share the fortune that will result, 
and after a while start over again, and’’— 
Mr. Jay did not attempt to conceal the in- 
creasing enthusiasm in his voice—‘‘there’s 
maybe a quarter of a million apiece in it for 
us, properly spread over a space of time and 
a number of people. Now ring for some- 
thing to drink for me, and just turn that 
proposal over in your mind while I’m drink- 
ing it!” 

It was perhaps ten minutes before the de- 
generate at the big table spoke, but he 
spoke to the point: “‘I thought that I was 
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something pretty superlative as a—crook, 
you people call it, don’t you?” he said, with 
a vitriolic bitterness. ‘“‘But you, Jay, as 
you truly say, make me look like an ama- 
teur. Still, you have to realize that, feeble 
though my plan of action was against yours, 
I couldn’t work it in any other way. How 
could I come to you, or to any confidential 
agent or solicitor, and invite you—orthem— 
to tell me of grave private troubles so that 
I could trade on them and arrange to di- 
vide the plunder?”’ 

George H. nodded agreement. ‘Yes, 
that’s a fair argument, and it goes. You 
couldn’t. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
us would have turned you out of the office 
and chased you into the nearest gutter. 
But me—well, never mind about me. I am 
the hundredth. I don’t suppose it would 
interest you to know why I’ve been a crook 
for the past ten years any more than it 
would me to hear why you happen to be a 
born crook.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,”’ agreed Hawkingall 
rather sourly. 

George stared. “No need to feel bitter, 
now we've cleared the air. For between us 
we shall build up a pile that will make our 
collection in there look like the back yard 
ofajunkshop. . . . And now let’s get to 
business.’’ He thought for a moment. 

“Well, what do you suggest?’’ asked 
Hawkingall impatiently. 

“‘T’m thinking—selecting, you may say. 
Hawkingall, I’ll say I like that Sandacre 
Gainsborough. We'll have it. We’ll start 
with it. What’s it worth?” 

“Tf I couldn’t sell it for something near 
ten thousand pounds I know nothing about 
pictures,”’ declared the blackmailer. 

“Good! A ten-thousand-pound deal will 
make a very dainty little start-off for this 
new partnership of ours,’ said George 
earnestly. 

“And my lever with the lady being 
worthless, according to you i 

“Tf you don’t believe me, friend, cut me 
out and carry on with it. And in three 
months’ time I’ll smuggle some tobacco in 
to you in Dartmoor convict prison just for 
fun,” promised the Squire of Finch Court. 

Hawkingall shrugged. ‘“‘I won’t risk it. 
What do you propose?”’ 

Mr. Jay produced a dozen letters on 
varied writing papers, several press cut- 
tings, one or two short legal-looking docu- 
ments on parchment, a couple of faded 
photographs—snapshots—a thing like a 
doctor’s certificate and a paper that most 
certainly was a burial certificate. Each was 
numbered carefully. e 

“Read those things,’ said George. 
“They relate to an incident in the past of 
the Dowager Countess of Sandacre. Ask 
me about anything you don’t follow. Ask 
me anything—except where I got the story. 
T’ll tell no man that.” 

His voice was cold, hard, extraordinarily 
significant, and not without a ring of bru- 
tality. 

At the end of a long half hour Sir 
Richard Hawkingall of Faleonhaugh Castle 
finished his third intent perusal of the 
papers and put them down. He had not 
asked one question. There was triumph and 
a tinge of amazement in his eyes. Bad eyes, 
they were, to anyone who was a judge of 
eyes. 

“She did that! Eve Sandacre did that!” 
he said, with a touch of wonder in his flat 
voice. 

“‘She wasn’t always a Sandacre, remem- 
ber,’”’ George reminded him. ‘‘Twenty-two 
years ago she was a lovely girl who loved 
lovely things and hadn’t a cent to buy 
them with. Also, as you gather from those 
papers, she was liable to be arrested at any 
moment unless she could find a consider- 
able sum. I doubt if she actually went so 
far as those things indicate; but I know 
perfectly well that she can’t prove she’s in- 
nocent, whereas I know better still that 
those documents near enough prove her 
guilty—too guilty to care to fight it.” 

Hawkingall nodded. ‘‘ Yes, Isee. You’re 
clever, Jay. It could happen to a woman 
like that. But, Jay, that thing—the proof 
in those papers—might, even now, after 
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this lapse of time, get her penal servitude 
for life!’”” There was a touch of cruelty in 
Hawkingall’s voice. 

The old anteater of Finch Court spoke 
equably. ‘‘ Well, who’s affair is that? You 
don’t imagine she is going to part with— 
with not merely the Gainsborough, but 
more to follow, for nothing, do you? The 
question is, are you capable of handling her 
with this weapon, or will you leave it 
alone?”’ demanded George H. 

“Oh, I can handle her with this! Who 
couldn’t? Why, I’ve built up the whole of 
that collection on secrets that were trivial 
compared with this!” 

“T know that. But you risked arrest 
with every deal. In this there is no risk.’’ 

“No, I see that. I’ve half a mind to play 
with her for a little over this. She’s a 
haughty soul.” 

George Henry glared and scowled. ‘Oh, 
no, you won’t. This is a business matter 
with me, not a revenge transaction. It’s 
her money I want. Painlessly, for choice. 
I don’t want to hurt the woman. All I 
want is her money. And when she’s paid 
it, good luck to her. I’ll be glad enough 
to leave her alone. And that goes with 
you, if we’re going to work together.” 

Sir Richard grinned acidly. ‘‘You’re a 
primitive unrefined sort of brute, Jay,’’ he 
said coolly. “But, logically, you’re right; 
though, artistically, you’re wrong. Still, 
what you say goes.” 

“Tt does.”” George rose. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
that. Keep the papers and get busy. If 
in doubt, get in touch with me. Don’t take 
a single risk. The moment you begin to 
work, the countess will probably come to 
me for advice. Her friend, and mine, Sir 
Clovis Jackson, will advise that. And I 
shall advise her to settle with you, out of 
court—ha-ha!”’ 

He laughed, good-humored again. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll be going. But remember, no risks! 
When in doubt, refer to George H. Jay, 
5 Finch Court.” 

“T will—if necessary.” 

George glanced at the clock, then at his 
watch. “Your clock’s ten minutes slow,”’ 
he said. “I can’t catch my train. Your 
fault. A man loses nothing by punctuality 
in the blackmail business, as I know to my - 
cost. This gives me an hour to tide over. 
Show me around our collection next door, 
will you, Hawkingall? Or what there’s 
time for. I’d like to hear what you got and 
where you got it, working as an amateur.” 

His pride appealed to, the criminal baro- 
net was only too willing. And before he 
left the castle the jolly old Finch Court 
miller knew where most of the treasures 
had come from and the pitiful figure paid 
for them. 

““You’ve done well,’’ he summed up. 
“But I’ll show you how to do better,”’ he 
added, as he moved out to the car waiting 
to take him to the railway station. 

Sir Richard watched the car depart with 
eyes that were blank and pupilless as a cat 
hunting in bright sunlight. 

““As nearly willful murder—with other 
things—as her worst enemy could wish,” 
he mused. ‘She shall sing small to me at 
last.’ His grin was the grin of a fanatic. 
Evidently he was by way of being a per- 
sonal unfriend of Lady Sandacre. 

Ten days later he went to his triumph. 
As Mr. Jay had correctly prophesied, the 
settlement had been fixed by the countess 
to take place at that scene of many settle- 
ments, 5 Finch Court. The Gainsborough 
painting was to be delivered there, and 
Lady Sandacre had stipulated that she 
should receive, at the moment of its de- 
livery, the documents which had flailed 
her into selling the art treasure at such a 
ludicrous price. 

Sir Richard Hawkingall of Faleonhaugh 
Castle could not resist a feeling of admira- 
tion for his partner, Mr. George H. Jay, 
agent, as he turned from his close scrutiny 
of the ten-thousand-pound picture to face 
George and his client, the countess. For 
the portly old agent’s glower of black ani- 
mosity and contempt seemed to him to be, 
in its way, a very perfect bit of acting. 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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—that will 
adequately express 
the smart style and 
matchless vogue of 


Jewett 4-door 
Sedan 


NTIRELY free—without any strings or reser- 
vations whatsoever—the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company will give $10,000 i cash to the 
person (over 14) in the United States or Canada who 
suggests the name or phrase that will best express the 
style—the charming beauty—the perfect taste—the 
matchless vogue—of the new JEWETT 4-door Sedan. 


Nor is that all! In addition to the one major award 
of $10,000 in cash—this company will give two of 
these wonderful cars to those two people who suggest 
the two next most fitting names or phrases. 


A New Car That Deserves 
A New Name! 


This wonderful new car—for which we seek an 
appropriate name—is an entirely new kind of motor 
car. This new JEWETT 4-door Sedan surrounds 
the ownership of a car of moderate price with the 
luxury and individuality of custom-built carriages. 


When you see it—and sit in it—and drive it—you 
will appreciate that a car so superfine deserves and 
needs a name or designation that will 
set it apart and above ordinary cars. And 
for such a name or designation — we 
will gladly pay these handsome awards! 


1. Contest opens October 1 and closes at midnight on October 31, 1926. 
may compete, except Paige-Jewett employees or members of their families. 
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this beautiful new & 
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the silk toggle grips and the convenient twin smoking 
sets—as you glance at the beautiful clustered instru- 
ments, indirectly lighted. 


Come see this new car—soon! Bring pencil and 
paper with you and jot down each unexpected nicety, 
each clever new appointment, each luxurious fitting that 
meets your eyes. Be sure to get inside this car—that 
its atmosphere of luxury may surround you completely. 
Take a ride —drive it yourself—make a mental note 
of its buoyancy over rough roads; its quiet, obedient 
performance at all speeds, its instant acceleration and 
deceleration (with Paige-Hydraulic 4-Wheel brakes, 
you know!)—and note, above all, the admiring glances 
it occasions from passersby and the enthusiastic com- 
ments it receives from your fellow-passengers! 


See and Admire Its Charm— 
Then Name It For Us! 


After you’ve seen and admired the charm and beauty 


Rules of the Contest: 


Anyone over 14 years of age 
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and smartness of this Jewett—ask the dealer for an 
official ballot (or we will mail you one) and write on 
that ballot the name or phrase (of not more than six 
words) that you believe most adequately identifies this 
car as the style carriage it is. Write on this ballot also, 
in not more than fifty words, your reasons for so 
naming this car. 


There are no difficult or complicated rules about 
this contest. Every person who has passed his or her 
fourteenth birthday (except employees of Paige or its 
dealer organization, or members of their families) is 
eligible. Read the simple rules elsewhere on this page 
—and plan now to name this car for us! 


All names and phrases, together with the reasons for 
selecting them, will be judged by H. M. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company; Charles 
W. Brooke, advertising expert, president of the Detroit 
Adcraft Club and Detroit Better Business Bureau, 
and Edgar A. Guest,the world-famous writer and poet. 


Awards made by the judges will be based first on 
the name or phrase submitted, and second on the 
reason given for choosing such name or 
phrase. ‘To the person awarded first 
prize by the judges we will promptly 
award $10,000 in cash; to the two per- 
sons awarded next two prizes by the 


One Glimpse of This Car 
Will Stir Your Enthusiasm 


When you first see this handsome car, 
you will be as enthusiastic about its 
charm and smartness as we are. Names 
should readily suggest themselves to you 
as you sit on its choice mohair uphol- 
stery and sink into the nested springs of 
its deep cushions—as you grasp its solid 
walnut steering wheel (instead of the 
customary metal-spindle wheel) —as 
you admire the skill that inlaid its walnut- 
finish panels and arranged the clever 
corner-lights, the comfortable arm rests, 


2. The prizes to be awarded in this contest are as follows: $10,000 in cash to the person who, in the 
opinion of the judges, submits the most appropriate name or phrase, and gives the best reason for his or her 
choice; a beautiful new Jewett Sedan to each of the two persons who, in the opinion of the judges, submit 
the two next most appropriate names or phrases, and give the best reasons for their choices. 


3. The above prizes are awarded for a name or phrase (of not more than six words) and a reason for select- 
ing such names or phrases. The name or phrase should be such a one as will instantly create in the mind of 
one who hears it an impression of smartness, style, charm and vogue. In judging this contest the judges will 


consider “first the name or phrase selected, and then the accompanying reason for selecting such name or 
phrase. The decision of the judges will be final and binding on all contestants. 


4. All names or phrases, with reasons therefor, entered in this contest must be written on an Official Ballot. 
Such a ballot may be secured from any Paige-Jewett dealer, or you can get one by writing this company. 
Every Paige-Jewett dealer will have a ballot-box where these ballots may be deposited after you have made 
your choice. 


5. Originality of thought, cleverness of name or phrase, soundness and brevity of reason advanced, clearness 
of expression and neatness will count. 


6. If two or more contestants submit the same prize-winning name or phrase, and reasons for suggesting 
such name or phrase, and if such entries are submitted in an equally clear, concise and neat form, a duplicate 
award will be paid to each such tying contestant. 


judges, we will promptly give a beautiful 
new Jewett sedan delivered to each of 
their doors, free! 


See this beautiful new car at your 
Paige-Jewett showroom to-day! You 
may win $10,000—do not delay! 


Go to your 
Paige-Jewett Dealer 
and get a Ballot 
TODAY! 
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Watch This 


Column 


Jules. Verne’s 


“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


When you and I were 


young, Dad, we read Jules 
Verne’s thrilling tales till our eyes 
stuck out. Weadmired and dreamed 
of his super-human heroes and 
wished some day we might be 
likethem. Do you recall “Michael 
Strogoff,” the heroic young sol- 
dier who fought his way through 
hordes of savage Tartars to deliver 
a message from the Czar to the 


Grand Duke? 


Well, Universal is about to 
present “Michael Strogoff” in 


picture form and I know, if you remem- 
ber the story, you will take the boys and 
girls to see it. They will enjoy it as much 
as we did away back in the 70’s. 


The story hinges on the plot 


of the traitor Ogareff to make way 
with the Grand Duke who is a brother of 
the Czar. Ogareff, aware that Michael 
Strogoff carries the warning message, does 
everything possible to hinder and destroy 
him over a hazardous journey of 5,000 
miles. The courier is twice left for dead, but 
revives and carries on, eventually arriving 
with the message in the nick of time. 


Many of the scenes in the 


picture are intensely thrilling, hav- 
ing been taken in Siberia, in which thou- 
sands of the regular soldiers of the Latvian 
Army take part. A beautiful love theme 
runs through the picture. Some of the 
scenes are in full color, especially those 
reproducing the feasts and ceremonies of 
the Tartars. I advise you to refresh your 
memory of the immortal Jules Verne and 
see his young hero in the flesh. 


Once more allow me to 


advise you tosee “ The Marriage 
Clause,” a Universal-Lois Weber produc- 
tion of life behind the scenes, featuring 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN and BILLIE 
DOVE. Also REGINALD DENNY in 
“ Take It from Me,” based on the charm- 
ing musical comedy of the same name. 
Have you written me a letter lately? Why 
not now? Tell me about Universal pic- 
tures and what you think of them. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 
(To be continued next week) 


For the thrill of seeing world events as they 
actually happen watch for International 
Newsreel—issued twice a week 


UNIVERSA 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
The countess sat rigid, white, cold and 
lovely as some old Greek marble. 

‘There, Sir Richard, is your picture and 
the receipt for your check in payment for 
the said picture. There are, I understand, 
some papers relating to a personal matter 
which you desire to give to Lady Sandacre. 
Please produce them and the transaction 
can be closed forthwith.” 

The gentle Jay came round from behind 
his desk to take the papers, and even as 
Sir Richard reached to his pocket for them 
the door opened and three men came in— 
men of a kind that would be recognizable 
even if they were clad in nothing but tattoo 
marks—detectives, real meat ones, the 
genuine article from the genial establish- 
ment by the Embankment humorously 
called Scotland Yard. 

““Red-handed, I think, Sir Richard,” 
said Mr. Jay quietly, and his muscular 
fingers curled and closed on the wrists of 
the blackmailer—just for fear of accidents. 

“That will be all right, Mr. Jay,” said 
the chief of the official gentlemen cheerily. 
“Much obliged, I’m sure.” 

Deftly he completed, with real steel, 
the correct security of the leech’s wrists 
and in a few terse words informed him that 
he was arrested on a charge of blackmail, 
the nature of which he briefly but effectively 
stated. The creature was not merely stag- 
gered. He was smitten totally speechless. 
So they removed him while the removing 
was comparatively silent. 

Lady Sandacre stared for a few seconds 
in absolute silence at the door that closed 
behind him, then turned to gentle George 
with a long sigh. A wonderful wave of 
color dawned on her pale cheeks and her 
eyes grew radiant. Thanks to an unus- 


| ually youthful marriage, she may have 


been a dowager countess, but she looked 
more like the granddaughter of one. She 
rose, lifting her arms rather like a woman 
who lets a heavy fur cloak fall from her 
shoulders. 

“You have lifted a terrible burden, a 
dreadful shadow, from my life, Mr. Jay,” 
she said, and George could see that she was 
trembling a little. “For five years I have 
feared that man more, more, far more, than 
any woman should fear any man. You— 


| even you—don’t know what you have done 


forme. Oh, no wonder Clovis and some of 
the others speak so highly of your marvel- 
ous ability!”’ 

G. H. looked as shy as he could, though 
it was but a poor impersonation of the 
modest violet that he achieved. Shyness 


| ealled for Style 67 of his system—one 


| which he was rarely called upon to use. So 


he got back to business. 

“Tt is always a very great joy to me to 
conduct a really difficult and complex case 
to a successful issue, even though I have 
specialized for many years in these in- 
tensely delicate affairs,’ he said. “‘There 
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were peculiar features in your case, Lady 
Sandacre, and only one solution—namely, 


the one I invented. The man was black-. 


mailing you, using as a lever an incident 
which, whether true or untrue, you did not 
desire associated publicly with your name. 
So I invented a much, much graver inci- 
dent about you—a terrible charge—and, 
thanks to the ingenuity of some members 
of my—er—irregular staff and of one or 
two experts upon whose services I have a 
call, I was able to conjure up what would 
have been to any sane person indisputable 
proofs. I then allied myself with the man 
Hawkingall and he was quick to seize the 
safer lever. He is now safely in the hands 
of the law, and when he is tried for at- 
tempted blackmail it will be a matter of 
childish ease to prove that not one point of 
his story is true. No judge will permit the 
introduction of evidence touching that 
other small matter on which Hawkingall 
had originally based his extortions. It 
would be irrelevant; and in any case, no 
blackmailer is ever invited, or is ever likely 
to be invited, to deliver from the dock an 
irrelevant attack on the long-dead past of 
his victim. He is in a situation where his 
attacking days are finished and he must 
confine himself to self-defense—ha-ha! 
Hawkingall will almost certainly receive 
ten years’ penal servitude—more if the po- 
lice can glean the necessary facts from 
some of his other victims—possibly twenty 
years.” 

“How dreadful!” 

“Pardon me, no. He purposed to hold 
you and all you have in penal servitude to 
him for life.” 

““Yes—and you have saved me.” 

“That,’’ said the squire gravely, “‘is my 
business. That is what I am here for, what 
I am paid for.” 

The lady laughed joyously. ‘You sell 
precious merchandise, Mr. Jay. But you 
shall have no reason to complain of the 
price I shall pay,’ she added. 

George was aware of that. He bowed. 
“The matter of my fee,’’ he said slowly, 
“in spite of our rather sketchy arrange- 
ment, has been perplexing me a little. As 
you may know, the Agents’ Guild, of which 
I am a member, is strict. We agents work 
by results—are paid by results. Ordi- 
narily, a certain sum is involved, and upon 
that sum, roughly speaking, our fee—er— 
commission—10 to perhaps 15 per cent is 
charged. But in your case no fixed sum 
exists. We had a vague understanding that 
you should be—er—mulcted’’—George 
smiled as winningly as he could—‘“‘in an 
amount of 10 per cent on all I saved for 
you.” 

“But that is so, Mr. Jay. It is wholly 
satisfactory to me.” 

“Pardon me,’’ demurred George H. 
gravely, “‘you do not realize quite what 
that implies. This man Hawkingall in- 
tended robbing you of all you possess. 
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I put that forever out of his power. But I 
am far—very far—from believing myself 
entitled to charge you any such exorbitant 
fee as 10 per cent on all you possess. Which, 
of course, is the logical outcome of our care- 
less arrangement—as logical, let me add, as 
it is utterly laughable.” 

He laughed to prove it, though he noted 
that the lady did not seem in the least 
shocked at his logic. 

“Nun-no, Lady Sandacre, George H. 
Jay is not that species of agent,’”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘And with your acquiescence, I 
purpose naming no fee—no rate of fee—at 
all.’””’, Amazement and protest shone in her 
eyes. “‘I have thought a good deal about 
this point,’’ pursued the old conjurer. 
“And if you will permit me, I would much 
prefer to leave the matter of my fee to one 
who is far more competent than I to judge 
the real value of the service I have ren- 
dered and the risk, I suppose, I have in- 
curred in this unusual case. I mean, of 
course, yourself, Lady Sandacre. I am 
going to suggest that you pay mea fee that, 
in your considered judgment, represents the 
value to you of such service as I may have— 
ah—rendered.” 

It was a touch of real talent. George 
Henry knew it. Gratitude comes under 
the heading Perishable Goods, and he was 
merely settling things while her gratitude 
was in full bloom. 

She was no fool. But she was a very 
rich woman, and, as George H. had very 
truly said, she alone knew what the scotch- 
ing of Hawkingall was worth to her. 

She leaned to him. “Mr. Jay,’ she said 
earnestly, ‘‘when I leave this office I shall 
pass into Finch Court free from a single 
shadow on my spirit. I shall go out into 
the world free, untrammeled like a blithe 
bird flying into new sunshine.”’ She rose. 
“There is not enough money in the world 
to pay for that, Mr. Jay,” she said very 
earnestly. “‘But I shall write to you and 
try to show you that I am not ungrateful.” 
She shook hands and left. 

That afternoon gentle George received 
a check for five thousand pounds from her 
and a letter with it that stretched his smile 
well nigh from ear to ear. ° 

He had dreamed of two thousand, would 
have been satisfied with one, would not 
have sneered at five hundred, would 
have accepted two-fifty. He had a right to 
smile. 

He recovered his normal calm after a 
while, and found himself leaning back in 
his chair admiring the exquisite handwrit- 
ing on the check. 

‘‘She knew what it was worth to her, and 
she’s paid the same. A noble woman!”’ he 
said at last. ‘‘Nobly acknowledging a 
noble service nobly carried out.” And 
sighing the deep, deep sigh of one who has 
drawn a fair five years’ pay for a fair day’s 
work, he prosaically reached for the old 
cigar box once again, as a man must. 
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CHRYSLER 


‘60 


Lightning Acceleration— 60 
Miles—and More—Per Hour 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour. Lightning accel- 
eration. Amazing economy of 22 miles to the 
gallon. Characteristic Chrysler smartness and 
beauty. Phenomenal riding ease. Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes. Oil filter and air cleaner. 
Full pressure lubrication. Seven-bearing crank- 
shaft. Impulse neutralizer. Manifold heat control. 
Road levelizers, front and rear. Roomy luxurious 
bodies. The new lighter six Chrysler “60” is the 


lowest-priced Six ever built which combines all these 
fine car features—plus unapproached Chrysler per- 
formance and quality. 

Five body types—Priced from $1075 


to $1295, f. o. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


HRYSLER 


‘5 Oo’ 


Revolutionizing Value 
In the Lower-Priced Field 


Chrysler “50” is changing all ideas as to 
what can be secured in a low-priced four 
cylinder car. 


Comfort — such as you never had before, 
thanks to its full size, and finer, roomier 
bodies. Speed—50 miles and more per hour. 
Pick-up—5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds. Beauty 
that is distinctive and enduring—typical of 
Chrysler. 


You get all these fine car qualities with the 
amazing operating economy of 25 miles to 
the gallon. 


Three enclosed body types—Priced from $750 to $830, 
f. o. b. Detroit. Subject to current Federal excise tax 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is a fixed 
and inflexible quality standard which en- 
forces the same scrupulously close limits— 
the same rigid rule of engineering exact- 
ness—the same absolute accuracy and pre- 
cision of alignment and assemblage—in 
the measurement, the machining’and the 
manufacturing of every part, practise and 
process in four lines of Chrysler cars— 
“50”, *°60";'.70" and Imperial “80”. 


Thus “purchaser’s risk”’ is eliminated. The 
purchaser is assured of absolute safety. 
He knows that every Chrysler—from the 
lowest-priced to the highest-priced—is the 
supreme value in its class. That the value 
of each is unquestionable. 


Built As Only Chrysler Builds 
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Addition 
Subtraction 


Multiplication 


Division 
HE MONROE is often 
spoken of by executives as 
the most useful machine in the 
office because it handles all 
figure-work as simply and di- 


rectly as the ordinary adding 
machine adds. 


Monroe “Locked Figure” 
Addition will produce a great- 
er number of accurate totals in 
a day’s time than any other 
machine or method. 


Monroe Subtraction is direct 
—the fastest you will ever see. 


To multiply, you simply 
“write”? one number on the 
keyboard, the other in the dials 
and read the proven answer. 


Monroe Division is 
matic, simple and direct. 


auto- 


The test and proof of these 
facts will demonstrate econo- 
mies of time and effort you 
may never have thought pos- 
sible. You may test and prove 
without obligation by arrang- 
ing a free trial on your work. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 
Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 


of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World. 


ADDING-CALCULATOR 


= 


| the change of control lights. 
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HIGHWAY ROBBERS 


(Continued from Page 44) 


consequences to his bodily health. The 
crime to which this quartet individually 
pleaded guilty was attempted grand larceny 
in the second degree. In case anyone wishes 
to console Abe or to arrange for his appear- 
ance as a stock actor sometime in the fu- 
ture, his address now and for several years 
to come is in care of the warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, a place which he finds only 


| slightly less irksome than the Massachu- 


setts prison in which he served a term for a 


| Similar offense just a few years ago. 


Hard -Working Fakers 


One pattern which is followed faithfully 
by a host of imitators of its designer re- 
quires the possession of one of those semi- 
junk vehicles of the class employed by 
Abe in his schemes. In a Western city, at 


| eleven o’clock in the morning of a recent 


day, a cheaply made sedan of early vin- 
tage stopped abruptly at an intersection as 
the traffic policeman’s whistle blew with 
A truck, be- 
longing to a firm of wholesale grocers, that 
was directly behind the little sedan, crashed 
into it. The bumpers were tangled, the 
rear window glass was shattered somehow, 
and from the interior of the sedan there 
poured out a volume of agonized cries. The 
four men whose pains were thus advertised 
paused only long enough to give their 
names to the traffic policeman and to get 
complete data concerning the ownership of 
the truck, the number of its license plates 
and the identity of its chauffeur, before 
driving away from the scene. 

At one o’clock that afternoon—just two 
hours later—a sedan of similar make was 
maltreated in another part of the city by a 
horse-drawn truck belonging to an express 
company. 

Again there were four victims, and within 
twenty-four hours there were eight new 
actions in the courts of that state. 

Now the owners of those trucks were in- 
sured in different companies, but the ad- 
justers of both companies were inclined to 
proceed cautiously, because each recog- 
nized the lawyers whose names appeared on 
the summonses and complaints as members 
of that piratical band of the negligence bar 
with whom they had to deal so many times. 
Their names alone were red-flag signals 
which caused each company’s adjusters to 
proceed to the bureau maintained as a 
means of guarding against accident frauds. 

There a comparison of these cases dis- 
closed that in both the accident at eleven 
o’clock and the accident at one o’clock the 
same sedan was involved, the same four men 
were injured and the same firm of lawyers 
was responsible for the filing of the eight 
suits for damages growing out of the two 
occurrences. Those suits have not been 
settled by the payment of damages yet. 

In 1925, insurance companies paid out to 
claimants for injuries sustained as the 
result of ownership, operation and main- 
tenance of automobiles $50,897,144, but 
there is no statistician sufficiently gifted to 
indicate what part of that sum was paid 
to satisfy judgments gained by fraud or 
to buy releases from fakers. 

While the fakers are growing affluent, 
though, there are said to be in excess of 
20,000 unsatisfied judgments on the records 
of New York courts through the failure of 
mushroom insurance companies that came 
into existence after the legislature decreed 
that every taxicab operator must be bonded 
for $2500. Swarms of the independent taxi- 
cab drivers sought the cheapest bonding 
companies they could find, and—whatis not 
surprising—these were the first companies 
to blow up under the strain of meeting the 
barrage of claims that fell on these weak 
insurance companies, some of which had a 
capital of only $50,000. The sad part of 
it is that many persons who had been 
crippled by the taxicabs bonded by these 
companies have been no more able to 
collect the damages to which they are 


entitled than if they had been injured by 
an unidentified burglar. 

It is surprising to discover what a large 
proportion of humanity is willing to treat 
the details of the accidents that befall them 
as a plastic material to be molded into a 
shape pleasing and satisfying to their law- 
yers; and sometimes such clients succeed 
in having their cases presented by honest 
lawyers who would have no dealings with 
them if they realized what liars they were 
representing. 

Some months ago a young woman was 
crossing a street in one of the large cities of 
the country and slipped and fell just as she 
was about to step on the curbing in front of 
the entrance of a hotel. She was assisted to 
her feet by the door man, a splendid figure 
in the gold lace of a comic-opera admiral. 
Ordinarily there are two or three taxicabs 
standing in the street in front of that hotel, 
which is designated in that city’s ordinances 
as a hack stand; but on this occasion there 
was only one car there and its engine was 
not running. 

Several weeks later suit was brought 
against the taxicab company whose cabs 
were usually posted there. The young 
woman who had fallen had discovered, it 
seemed, that she had been injured to such 
an extent that $25,000 would barely com- 
pensate her for the pain she had suffered, 
the injury to her frock and other damages 
which she swore had been inflicted when one 
of the company’s cabs backed into her. 

In spite of the testimony of the door man 
and the taxicab chauffeur, both of whom 
explained that the car was standing dead at 
the curb, a jury awarded the charming 
plaintiff $5000. The judge arbitrarily cut 
that award to $1000. It would have been 
cheaper to settle, but the company was sure 
of its position and succeeded in having the 
case retried. The second jury was less 
strongly impressed with the girl’s story and 
decided against her in spite of the skill of 
her undeniably competent lawyers. 


A Helpful Client 


A short while after that victory the 
treasurer of the company encountered one 
of the lawyers, who was a friend of his of 
long standing. 

“Hey,” he challenged with mock reproof 
in his voice, ‘‘what did you take that case 
for?’ 

“Well,” admitted the lawyer in em- 
barrassment, ‘‘I’ll tell you. She used to 
work for my wife, and my wife insisted I’d 
have to help the girl, but I give you my 
word I didn’t know she was lying until the 
case was all over.” ’ 

“How did you find out then?” 

‘‘She reproved us for losing regardless of 
the help she had given us. We asked for 
particulars about that help, and she, in 
great surprise, explained, as she might have 
explained to children, that she had helped 
by saying that idle cab had backed into her. 
We’re through with negligence cases, thank 
you.” 

It is the hope of the executives of the big 
companies that with the passage of time 
they will be able to educate the mass of the 
public as to the cost to everybody of dam- 
age awards made out of sympathy and 
without regard to facts. They believe that 
if they can do this, the time will come when 
every jury will have on it at least one indi- 
vidual who will be willing to resist the feel- 
ing that it is the function of a jury in civil 
suits to play the réle of good fairy to 
persons who have been injured regardless of 
where the responsibility for the injury rests. 
In practice, the claim agents contend, juries, 
especially those drawn from poor districts, 
are inclined to be much too generous with 
the money of a corporation so long as the 
aggressive litigant is a sympathetic person. 

Certainly there can be no argument con- 
cerning the fact that fake claims increase 
the cost to all automobile owners of lia- 
bility insurance. 
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Silver Lake 


-the 


on handy metal reel 


Hands up on even trying to improve the 
quality of the old, reliable solid-braided, 
pre-stretched SILVER LAKE Clothes- 
line. So we're offering it to you now on 
this handy metal reel—in the 50, 75 and 
1oo-ft. lengths. How much easier you'll 
find it to take down and put up. And no 
more tangles or kinks to try your patience! 


Your Grocer or Department 
Store has Silver Lake 


—fix ’em yourself with SILVER LAKE. 
This compact household package con- 
tains 18 feet—or enough for four cords. 
And complete directions for installing 
them. A 20-year written guarantee comes 
with SILVER LAKE Sash Cord. This 
assures you freedom from further annoy- 
ance—and from repair bills! 


At Hardware 


and Builders’ BOF 
Supply Stores 


Guar? HARM 


OR DISCOLOR 
CLOTHES 


You'll always find these Tags on genuine 
SILVER LAKE products. They mean 
that this Company stands back of its 
dealers and is ready to make good through 
them—to YOU. 

SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


310 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


SOLID BRAIDED 


Cordage 
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= H owER, MAGIC, WIZARDRY, ENCHANTMENT—to the 
\ \ H amateur no word seems strong enough to describe the 
Hii] undeniable accomplishments of advertising. But from 
: a professional viewpoint, advertising merits somewhat 
H more sober terms. Asa matter of fact the making of 
[| successful advertising is a difficult business, requiring 


both skill and experience. . 


| 
~All 
TSE EEE 4 


It is true that advertising will speed up sales and secure a larger volume in a 
shorter time for a manufacturer with foresight, courage and financial resources 
to carry definite business policies to completion. 


But no amount of advertising will sell a product that cannot be sold without advertising. 


It is certain that advertising can and does create valuable good-will for a brand 
or a trade-mark. Witness the actual money value of any well-advertised name. 


But it is equally certain that back of that name, there must be honesty, fair dealing, 


and full value for the price asked. Advertising an unworthy produc? simply means 
that a larger number of people will presently discover its disadvantages. 


Advertising pays its way, often many times over. It will permit lower prices 
through increased volume. It can reduce selling costs. It can lessen the time in 
which a product moves from factory to consumer. 

But advertising that does not consider the problems of the jobber, the retailer and the 
salesman often loses more than tt gains. Advertising must contain the principles of 
sound merchandising to be successful. 


Advertising points out the merits of a product and impresses the buyer with its 
desirability. 

But advertising cannot create a single point of superiority in a produc?, or add a 
single virtue to its manufacturer. 


Advertising is accepted as a necessary part of modern business promotion. It 
has won a place for itself in virtually every industry. Rightly directed and 
prepared, advertising has proved that it can return a profit to the advertiser. But 
advertising always should be considered as a business enterprise, and not as a 
magic formula for unearned success. 


A duplicate of this page, printed upon heavy paper, will be sent to you at your request without charge 


N.W.AYER & SON, Advertising Headquarters 
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HE woman bank executive is the very 
[newest thing we have in types of busi- 
ness and professional women—the 
newest and also, probably, the most tri- 
umphant. For in the entire field of the 
world’s economy there has been no single 
factor so thoroughly conservative in regard 
to admitting women on a salary-earning 
basis as the financial community. Why this 
should have been so, and what has brought 
about the change, would make an entire 
story in itself. Briefly, it has to do with the 
traditional way of a woman with a check 
book—prolific source of material for comic 
strip and vaudeville for untold ages—and 
the gradual breaking down of that tradition 
under the pressure of the startling economic 
changes wrought by the progress of women 
in commerce and industry. The business 
which the woman of today has to transact 
with her bank is something which that 
institution cannot afford to ignore, and it is 
because bank officials in all parts of the 
country are increasingly recognizing this 
that the opportunities for women in the 
financial world have become what they are. 
Certain it is that the past ten years have 
seen a marked change in the situation. 
Where, a few short years ago, the women 
employed by banks were never seen in the 
seats of even the most humble of the 
mighty, but were behind the scenes tapping 
typewriters or performing other detail and 
wholly routine work, today there is scarcely 
a bank to be found anywhere that has not 
its women’s department as an important 
feature of its service, headed by a woman 
who ranks as a bank executive. 

Service for women rendered by women— 
that is one of the things in which the banks 
of the country are specializing today. 

“Tt is naturally easier for a woman to 
discuss questions of finance with another 
woman,”’ said one of the leading woman 
bank executives in New York City the 
other day, ‘“‘ because she knows that a frank 
answer will be given to the most elementary 
question without fear of ridicule. She be- 
lieves that one of the same sex will be more 
tolerant of any shortcomings in her knowl- 
edge of finance, and that the answer to her 
problem will not be coated with male chiv- 
alry. This fact is largely accountable for 
the presence of 2200 women in executive 
bank positions today and the indication 
that this number will be doubled within 
ten years.” 

Thus it is that the young woman looking 
over the field of opportunity with an ap- 
praising eye is not only justified but thor- 
oughly wise if she studies carefully the 
possibilities of a career which the banking 
world offers, particularly, of course, if her 
type of mind and interests lean readily in 
that direction. 


Higher Pressure for Women 


Into what particular kinds of executive 
positions do women make their way in 
banks? On the roster of the Association 
of Bank Women are presidents, vice 
presidents, directors, treasurers, assistant 
treasurers, cashiers, assistant cashiers, 
secretaries, assistant secretaries, managers 
of women’s departments—women whose 
positions parallel practically every office in 
which men are found. Not so many, of 
course—in comparison with the number of 
men in similar positions the percentage 
of women is relatively insignificant—but 
when the time factor instead of the sex 
factor is taken as the basis of comparison 
it is a brave showing, none the less. 

One of the largest trust companies in the 
country has a woman at the head of its 
cable department; in an important bank in 
the Middle West a woman manages the 
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savings department; while another bank 
in the same section has a woman in charge 
of its publicity. 

How do women secure these bank po- 
sitions? In much the same way, says an- 
other bank woman, the assistant secretary 
of an old-established financial institution, 
as men achieve their positions in the same 
field, with, she adds, a little extra effort to 
offset the traditional sex prejudice against 
women in finance, which still is an element 
to be taken account of in the situation. 

“T don’t claim that there is unlimited 
opportunity for women in banking, but I 
do claim that there is very definite oppor- 
tunity,” she declares emphatically, “and 
that women can make their way by the 
same route, with a little more pressure, as 
the young man arrives.” 


Born to Service 


‘So far as the measure of opportunity is 
concerned, banks have not an unlimited 
number of conspicuous positions to offer to 
anybody, whether man or woman. The 
banking executives of the country are a 
relatively small class of the community, 
and therefore the percentage of women ex- 
ecutives cannot be expected to be large. 
But the opportunity is there just the same. 
Men are increasingly inclined to give full 
consideration and value to the contributions 
of service which women can make, and, in 
the last analysis, service isthe commodity in 
which the bank deals. And if there is any 
group in the human family which has been 
trained to render service, it is certainly the 
women. Why, then, are they not logically 
to be considered for positions where service 
is afundamental? Given that native apti- 
tude and training, plus the training in 
economics and allied subjects which is in- 
creasingly being given in our schools and 
colleges, we are going to have women who 
are fully as well equipped as our young men 
to enter upon a banking career.” 

The importance of training, this bank 
woman especially emphasizes. Let your 
young woman take whatever courses in 
economics and finance and similar subjects 
are open to her in college, she says, and 
then let her enter the bank in whatever 
minor position she can obtain, where she 
can acquire a background of banking 


technic and familiarize herself with bank 
lore and procedure. Let her be alert, con- 
stantly absorbing the atmosphere about 
her, and then when the opportunity offers 
she will be in line for it. 

The appointment within the ‘past few 
weeks by a New York bank of a woman to 
the position of assistant cashier is an il- 
lustration of this very thing. In this in- 
stance the woman entered the bank a 
number of years ago as secretary to one of 
the executives. Gradually, as she demon- 
strated her ability and showed herself 
capable of assuming responsibility, more 
and more important work was turned over 
to her, until she finally became the right- 
hand man of the cashier, receiving in due 
course the title and rewards which logically 
belonged with the work she was doing. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
situation is that in other parts of the coun- 
try the progress of women from the humbler 
positions to executive jobs in banks is ap- 
parently made with more ease than in the 
banking institutions of the nation’s financial 
capital. 

A survey made not long ago revealed a 
large number of woman officials in the 
Western, Midwestern and Southern sec- 
tions who had worked themselves up from 
the ranks. 


Banks Exclusively Feminine 


It is in these sections, also, that the only 
banks organized and directed by women 
have been successfully put across; one 
being in the Middle West and the other in 
the South. The first of these, under the 
name of the Women’s Savings & Loan 
Company, was conceived by two women 
who made the rounds of the business and 
professional men of their city to ask their 
support in the project. Everywhere they 
met with the same answer: Such a bank 
was not needed in the community and 
would not be a paying proposition. The 
two pioneers then turned to their sisters, 
with the result that the organization they 
established has completed five years of 
steadily increasing success. 

Its officers, directors and employes are 
all women, as are 90 per cent of its stock- 
holders and depositors. On the other hand, 
most of the bank’s customers are men who, 
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once the wofnen had established the idea as 
a reality instead of an illusion, speedily 
found it practically useful to them when 
they needed capital for their various enter- 
prises. As women go on in business and 
more of them reach the point where they 
can branch out independently and organize 
their own firms as do men, the Women’s 
Savings & Loan Company becomes the 
logical channel through which they, too, 
will launch their projects. The second of 
the women’s banks has had a similarly 
prosperous history. 

Speaking of the status of banking women 
in general, and mentioning especially the 
position of manager of the women’s de- 
partment, the president of the Association 
of Bank Women has this to say: 

“The most successful manager is a 
woman of breeding, education, experience, 
broad social opportunities and good judg- 
ment. That she be physically strong and 
not of a nervous or excitable nature is, of 
course, essential, for the work is in many 
ways exacting, and calls for a good deal of 
tact, mental energy and a real interest in 
her fellow humans. These are the first 
qualifications for a successful manager of a 
women’s department—even more neces- 
sary than technical training in financial and 
economic matters. 

“The women holding the important 
banking positions today are, with few ex- 
ceptions, women of ability and character 
whose technical training took place after 
their selection for the post. With recog- 
nition of banking as a profession, however, 
the conditions are changing, and many 
women of the right type are taking steps to 
equip themselves thoroughly with a knowl- 
edge of the practical and theoretical work 
of banking. 

“Tt is scarcely a job for the very young 
woman, unless she is of a very exceptional 
personality. It calls for maturity and the 
kind of poise that maturity brings with it. 
Young women who are preparing for posts 
of this kind should look forward to serving 
several years’ apprenticeship, and perhaps 
the best training is to be had in a small 
country bank, where one has the oppor- 
tunity to learn the workings of all the de- 
partments.” 


Training for High Positions 


In addition there is the opportunity 
offered by the American Institute of Bank- 
ing—the educational branch of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association—which in the 
past few years has opened its membership 
to women and allowed them to take ad- 
vantage of its training and acquire its 
certificates. The institute now has a 
women’s committee which looks after the 
work among the women members and 
carries on a campaign to interest banking 
women in general in the opportunities for 
training and study offered by the organiza- 
tion. 

Not all the local chapters of the insti- 
tute admit women to full membership as 
yet. Some include them as associate mem- 
bers; others admit them to classes only; 
and one or twoare still closed to the women. 
It is considered only a question of a very 
short time, however, when such distinctions 
will no longer exist. 

According to figures recently compiled, 
the number of women members of the 
institute increased by 659 in 1924 over the 
previous year; there were approximately 
3000 women students enrolled in the vari- 
ous classes, and there are about 250 holders 
of standard certificates, indicating that 
these women have attained the standard of 
banking education established and upheld 
by the American banking profession. 
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the comfort of easier housework 


W: all know the expensive ways of 
beautifying our rooms. But have 
you ever thought of the inexpensive 
ways? Those effective, easily-made 
changes in the color scheme—and in 
the arrangement of furniture—that can 
do so much to transform a room. 


Best of all, by making changes such 
as these, you can beautify your rooms 
right now. No need to wait until you 
can spend without a thought of cost. 


The free, illustrated booklet—“‘ Co/or 
Magic in the Home,” by Anne Pierce 
—gives many helpful suggestions for 
selecting and arranging color schemes. 
Just drop a line to Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc.; 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for a free copy. 

And in working out attractive room 
effects, you'll find a most satisfying and 
economical answer to the floor-covering 
question in Congoleum Gold Seal Art- 
Rugs. They'll save you hours and hours 
of tedious housework. And the patterns 
this year are more attractive than ever. 


Rie 


To be sure of getting the value which has made 
Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs so popular, look 
for the Gold Seal Guarantee, shown below, on 
the rugs you buy. It’s the identifying mark of a 
cenuine Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug and your 
absolute assurance of floor- -covering satisfaction. 


HAT a waste of time— 

those drudging hours 
spent in sweeping and beating 
old-fashioned, dust-collecting 
floor-coverings. No wonder 
Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs 
are so popular. Just a few 
minutes’ easy mopping is all 
that’s needed to keep their 
smooth, waterproof surface 
bright and smiling. 


Why don’t you, too, take 
this sensible route to leisure 


prous.-A" OFF. 
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Three 
Suggestions! 

N THE hall, shown 
above, appears the 
“Plymouth’’ pattern, 
Gold Seal Rug No. 580 = 
warm brown with a pic- 
turesque border of ships 
and wooded shores. 

epics breil te 
UITE simple, yet 
ZZ how pleasing, is 
the color plan of the 
cheerful bedroom at the 
left. The rug with its 
predominating tones of 
taupe and blue and its 
pretty all-over floral fig- 
ure affords an appro- 
priate background for 
quaint furniture and 
plain walls. It is the 
“Mayflower” design, 
Congoleum a Seal 

Art- ‘Rug No. 379 


Fe your kitchen! 
The crisp-colored, 
gleaming blue and white 
Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug, shown below, with 
its delightful border of 
quaint Dutch windmills. 
It’s the “Holland” de- 
sign—Congoaleum 


Gold Seal Rug No. 594. 


and rest—to freedom from the 
most tiring sort of housework? 


Refreshing colors, pleasing 


patterns, durability and econ- 
omy—all are offered in Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. Plus ease of 
cleaning and guaranteed satis- 
faction or your money back. 


ConcoLeumM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis New Orleans 
Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, 
Montreal 
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THE TREES SAID TOC 


“‘T’m serious,” he said. 

““So am I,” she Said: “That's it. I 
might have answered you lightly. Why do 
you live as you do?” 

She knew how Fitzjerald lived. So did 
the others know. He lived, as anyone 
would say, wretchedly, in a square hole at 
the end of a furrier’s loft, with a portable 
oil stove, three sticks of furniture, a bow] of 
ink and some books on the floor. 

“Fair,” he said. “I happen to know. 
The main thing is to express my contempt 
as I please.” 

“Contempt of what?” Jael asked. 

“‘Of many absurdities. Of everything I 
am not and have not got—people, wealth, 
the strut of success, vulgar taste, the tri- 
umph of mediocrity. The whole human 
scene as God left it. And that is what me 

What stopped him was a clangor that 
jarred the dishes, hurt the teeth, smote the 
eyes, and died slowly away in waves of ap- 
palling reverberation. Madame screamed 
and covered her face. 

“Praise be!”’ said Jael. “‘Somebody at 
last has hit my gong in a regular way. I 
never could.” 

Miss Lillibridge got up tosee. Fitzjerald 
called after her, ‘‘Oh, Lillibridge, I forgot. 
He wants a whisk broom. I see one right 
there. Throw it at him, please. He fell 
down in the dust.” 

““A friend of yours?” Jael asked. 

“No. We only arrived at the same mo- 
ment.” 

Miss Lillibridge, standing in the upper 
hall at the top of the staircase, threw the 
broom down and said, “‘Come up.” With 
that she returned to her seat. 

“Who is it?” Jael asked her. 

“T don’t know,” shesaid. ‘‘A stranger.” 

There was a flat silence. The only audi- 
ble sound was a bubbling in one of the cop- 
per pots. Fitzjerald did not go on with his 
speech because it would be interrupted by 
the stir of an arrival, and for the same rea- 
son no one else spoke. One—two—three 
minutes passed. Everyone began to listen 
for the footfall that came not on the stair- 
way. Fitzjerald of course knew why. That 
is, he had guessed correctly that it would 
take Mr. Capuchin some timé to decide 
how to behave under the circumstances. 
First, a long wait in the hallway, very in- 
jurious to his self-esteem, and then, after 
his unbalanced attack upon the gong, a 
whisk broom at his head. 

Fitzjerald was thinking to himself: ‘‘ Man 
with a tic in his brain—always brushing 
himself—symbolic unconscious gesture— 
something he wishes he didn’t know about 
himself—something he wants to be rid of— 
the broom—won’t know what tomake of it.” 

Then Jael herself arose and moved to- 
ward the door. As she did so, Capuchin 
was heard ascending. They met, and he 
handed her a letter, not in an envelope, at 
the same time pronouncing his name. 

“Oh,” she said, first shaking hands with 
him and then glancing at the letter. ‘‘ You 
move quickly. I heard only this afternoon 
that you were starting for New York, and 
here you are.”’ She had brought him in. 

“These are all nice people,” she said, 
waving her smoking blue tube at them. 
“They have nice names, but you would 
forget them at once; only Miss Lillibridge. 
You won’t forget hers. This is she. You 
may sit between us here. We shall want to 
talk. Help yourself from the pots. Every- 
thing’s there. We are all self-serving.” 

Showing him to the copper pots, she sat 
down, vaguely smiling. ‘It’s Mr. Capu- 
chin,” she said, and turned again to Fitz- 
jerald. 

“Yes, Angus. Contempt of the whole 
human scene as God left it. And that was 
what—there you stopped. What was 
what?” 

“What all of us are doing,” he said. 

“You mean I live in Jones Street to be 
contemptuous?” 

“Are you serious or being feminine?”’ he 
asked. 
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“T don’t know,” she said; “‘but go on.” 

“Envy and contempt,” he said, going on. 
“They translate in human conduct thus: 
Envy, I am as good as. Contempt, I am 
better than. These are the twofundamental 
forms of the social animal’s self-assertion, 
and which it shall be in the specific case, 
one or the other, is a matter of how one 
was born or what one was born with. Every 
imaginable way with this conflict has been 
tried. In the East it appeared to have been 
settled by a caste system, as among the 
Hindus—inferiors, betters and superiors 
stratified by superstition and taboo on rigid 
lines supposed to be ordained in nature. 
But there, you see, it is breaking out again. 
In what we call democratic “4 

He was interrupted by sounds from De 
Grouse and Grinling: “‘ Civilization again,” 
they groaned. ‘‘ Worry its bones!” 

Capuchin, who had taken his place at 
the board between Jael and Miss Lilli- 
bridge, moved his head sideways, glancing 
right and left, as one who, wishing to get 
into a shindy, casts around for a handy 
weapon. He thought they were going to 
put Fitzjerald down, ridicule him, trample 
on him, and he should have a chance to get 
in on it. But nothing came of it. The in- 
terruption was ironic and despairing. There 
was no one could talk against Fitzjerald. 
He would go on until he wished to stop. 
His voice came from deep, roaring pouches, 
with an effortless booming. 

So Capuchin returned to the contempla- 
tion of himself. He had got a dinner coat 
and wore it badly. He kept looking at the 
front of himself, shooting his cuffs, shooting 
them too far and getting them back with a 
wriggling movement. His dress was a mis- 
take. Fitzjerald wore a blue cotton shirt; 
Grinling a soft flannel one. They made 
some point of carelessness in dress. The 
only one who had any style about him was 
De Grouse. His attire was fancy, not 
formal. 


“ 


in what we call democratic civili- 
zation,” Fitzjerald continued, ‘‘nothing is 
fixed. No status can be fixed. The as- 
gooders of course are the great majority 
and have the political power. The I-am- 
betters are hard put to it. In the last re- 
sort they become ludicrous. I think I am 
better than money changers, shopkeepers, 
meat packers, superior to the great cult 
Rotarian. I know I am better than a coal 
digger. But if these others—I mean the 
money changers, shopkeepers, meat pack- 
ers, Rotarians—press me hard—and they 
are always coming up—if they begin to 
know too many things as I know them 
and begin to prate my language, then I am 
obliged to go and live near or among coal 
diggers in order to keep my contrast clear. 
To conceal from myself what I am doing, 
I am very likely to ally myself with them 
against the cult Rotarian, whom they envy 
and of whom I am contemptuous. I be- 
come their champion. I talk of uplifting 
them. I am much more likely to fool my- 
self than to fool them. I am not a coal 
digger. But I may start a revolution.” 

“Bring it back to Jones Street,” said 
Jael. 

“In a very prosperous state of demo- 
cratic civilization,” Fitzjerald continued, 
“the competition becomes abominable. 
Anybody can get rich. The most impossible 
persons do. Therefore wealth, which has 
hitherto conferred the high-caste mark, 
ceases to have any aristocratic value. The 
J-am-betters who relied upon it are pressed 
from two sides. On one side the as-gooders 
competing with them successfully in dis- 
play. On the other side those, like myself, 
who, having declined the competition, hold 
all wealth in disdain. I, sitting in my cave, 
exchanging now and then a precious bau- 
ble, intrinsically worthless, for the means 
with which to fill my belly and hide my 
back—I hold myself high among the I-am- 
betters. 

“But they crowd us hard—the as- 
gooders. They run after culture and seize 


it even faster than we can discard it. Why 
is it the thing, if you are rich, to behave as 
if you were not? The thing, if you have 
manners, to get rid of them? The thing, if 
you have style of dress, to put it off? The 
thing, if you have classical taste in art, to 
pretend to despise it and prefer instead the 
grotesques of ancient Africa, jazz, ugliness, 
anything different? Why? Because so 
many are rich. A fine house is nothing. 
Display is cheap. The new rich learn very 
soon how to buy veneer, mental furniture, 
snobbery as they buy motor cars or any 
merchandise. Standard culture is made 
compulsory. Children get soused in it at 
the public schools, where they learn polite 
manners, good English, the outlines of 
science, the latest dialect of art. From 
there they go in shoals to the universities, 
which become culture factories, producing 
it by mass methods, efficiently. There is 
irony in it. What shall these children do 
with what has been bought for them? Are 
they content to go on with the useful work 
of their fathers? They are much more 
likely to cultivate the contemptuous pose, 
pressing me again. De Grouse—I’m never 
sure about De Grouse, whether he is an 
artist, born such, or merely unreconciled toa 
second sonship in a dynasty of great wealth. 
Give him the benefit. But take Grinling. 
What was bought for him at Harvard makes 
him ashamed of the fact that his father got 
rich in the garment trade. You see what he 
does. He turns radical and writes dis- 
paragingly of wealth.” 

Neither De Grouse nor Grinling seemed 
to mind. It was all within the code. Un- 
limited speech was their idolatry; they had 
the fervor of flagellants for it. Personali- 
ties, no matter how extreme, were inoffen- 
sive, provided only they had a political 
bearing. If one wished to call another a 
liar or a scoundrel, he did it obliquely, by 
presenting the other to himself as a social 
product of that type. 

“Ts it proved, then,’ Jael asked, ‘‘that 
I am living with coal diggers for contrast?” 

“You are,” said Fitzjerald. ‘Rich 
women in fine houses, with soft hands and 
nothing to do, are very common. You 
would be horribly bored. Besides, there 
could be no distinction in it. So what? 
You establish yourself in this old house, in 
this dirty street, to cultivate the handi- 
crafts and work with your ownhands. They 
are callous from contact with refractory 
materials.”’ 

Capuchin looked at Jael’s hands. They 
were as Fitzjerald represented—thick, ap- 
plicable hands with knowledge in them. 

No one noticed that Semicorn, at the far 
end of the table, had come to his feet, nor 
was anyone prepared for his flaming forth 
as he was about to do. 

“The only word you said that’s so,’’ he 
began, pointing at Fitzjerald, ‘‘is you 
couldn’t fool anybody. You’re different 
than other finks like a toad is different than 
a snake. There’s no excuse for you. You 
don’t even want what we haven’t got, that 
we are fighting for. My father was a coal 
digger and I ain’t ashamed. I’m ashamed 
he was a scissorbill because he didn’t know 
any better. No, sir. You couldn’t fool 
anybody.” 

His words were distinct, his voice was 
clear and hot, but in his excitement he fell 
back upon the rude vernacular in which he 
was fluent. That was his native tongue, 
enriched from the dialect of the hobo, the 
lumberjack, the I. W. W. zealot. 

““T knew a gypo like you once before,”’ he 
continued; ‘‘an Englishman, clocker with a 
high-lead layout in Montana. We was rig- 
gers and gandy dancers. He’d be always 
reading books, pretending he was for us, 
but when we asked him to stamp in he 
turned us up to the bull bucker, who was a 
fink too, and the boss slapped us with our 
pay checks. You’d have society be like it is, 
wage slaves, scissorbills, bosses, pie in the 
sky and capitalists, just so you could feel 
better than somebody else, better than a 
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mine slave. Why shouldn’t their chilern be 
educated? What’s anybody got that they 
ain’t entitled to? There ain’t no inferiors 
or betters, people being born equal and 
same. It’s what the wage system does to 
them that makes them different. Nobody’s 
pulling that stuff on me. Nobody’s fooling 
me with their dehorn talk around here. I 
may have met some nice people who can’t 
help what they are, no more than my father 
could. What do they know about free 
speech, hiring somebody to set in an office 
and think about it or write letters to the 
papers? Nothing! We fight for it. I’ve 
been in jail for it. I was at a convention in 
Chicago last week. Two hundred of us 
who could get there, and we counted a hun- 
dred and eighty had been in jail for free 
speech. We don’t care what the brass- 
check papers say. But the labor papers— 
they called it the bummery convention. 
We'll make them eat that yet. You’re 
wrong, too, about why the rich act like as if 
they wasn’t rich and take some of us on 
their lap. They’re afraid. They know 
we've got the idea to break empires and 
scatter kingdoms like they was dust, abol- 
ish the wage system and make the bosses go 
to work. They can put us in jail. We'll fill 
all the jails they’ve got. Show me anybody 
here who’s been in jail for what he be- 
lieves.”’ 

Through all this harangue Jael gazed at- 
tentively at the young man. Her face was 
impassive. When he had stopped, Fitzjer- 
ald boomed: 

“What a lot I don’t know about this 
language, and it’s my trade. What is a 
fink, anyway, Semicorn? And what’s a 
scissorbill?”’ 

His manner was easy, familiar and con- 
versational. Semicorn was instantly de- 
horned; he collapsed in a state of angry 
embarrassment. He could not think how to 
answer the question. To define his words 
would deflate their importance, make them 
silly. Unable to think of anything right to 
say, he sat there shifting his eyes, trying 
not to look at anyone or be looked at. In 
spite of himself, he was obliged to look at 
Capuchin. Everyone else was looking at 
him. He had been leaning farther and 
farther toward the young man, until he lay 
lengthwise along the edge of the table in 
front of Miss Lillibridge, apparently very 
anxious to fix Semicorn’s eye. 

“T didn’t get your name,” he said. 

“‘Semicorn.”’ 

The young man’s voice was defiant and 
suspicious. He was not sure of Capuchin, 
whose expression when he became excited 
was extraordinary. His jaws locked, his 
chin came forward, and his lips, contorting 
to finish his syllables in front of his teeth, 
made him appear to be either grinning or 
grimacing. His teeth were gleaming white; 
he never used tobacco. His eyes, with a 
glint of light running in them, were as in- 
scrutable as a black fluid. But now he ex- 
tended his hand. In doing so he edged 
farther along the table. A glass was over- 
turned; mechanically he set it right again. 
The young man slowly extended his hand. 

““Mr. Semicorn. Yes, of course. One of 
the men they sent to Leavenworth. I’m 
glad to meet you. I merely wanted to say, 
Mr. Semicorn, if you will come with me to 
New Freedom—I’m going back tomor- 
row—lI’ll put you somewhere. We need 
young men like yourself. Would you care 
to be editor of our state paper? A chain of 
papers perhaps. I’ll put you anywhere you 
say. Think it over. That’s all, Mr. Semi- 
corn.” 

He got back to his place on the bench be- 
side Miss Lillibridge without seeing her at 
all, though he had been lying almost across 
her lap. 

“And IJ’ll tell you what a fink is, Mr. 
Fitzjerald,’’ he said, setting his face that 
way. ‘“‘We named the animal. The fink’s 
conscience is like one of those cute card- 
board things you use to send coins by mail, 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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"Il Want My 
Speedometer 
tobeas 


as my Watc 


a “I would no more think of driving my car without an accu- 
rate speedometer than I would think of trying to catch a 
train or keep appointments with an inaccurate watch. 


99 


“I want the same dependability in my speedometer—a speed- 
ometer with a compensator—like my watch—to tell me 
the truth—at all temperatures. 


“I know my watch has a compensator. All fine watches have. 


“I don’t want to be arrested and fined for driving 28 or 30 
when my speedometer shows only 25. There are laws in 
every community that make it absolutely necessary that a 


speedometer TELL THE TRUTH.” 


Stewart- Warner Speedometer—for Fords—and all other cars 
—has the compensator that KEEPS IT ACCURATE. 
When it shows 25 miles per hour it means that you are 
doing exactly 25 miles per hour and not 28 or 30. 


Only TWO DIALS to watch—the speed dial and the mile- 
age dial. The TRIP dial—a relic of the old days—has been 
eliminated. It is no more needed than five wheels on a car— 
BUT adds unnecessary parts that make for more mechanical 
wear. It isalways running though you seldom, if ever, use it. 


How much better to take your trip mileage from your total 
mileage figurese—WHEN YOU W1ISH—than to have all 


these extra wearing parts. 


And, too, it is a speedometer of real beauty—that matches 
perfectly with the other equipment on the instrument board. 


Added to all these exclusive features is the RED number 
—in the mileage dial—that appears every 500 miles telling 
you it is time to change oil. 


For compensated accuracy. 2. For less wearing parts. 

For the red lubrication indicator. 4. For the reliability 
in the name “Stewart-Warner.” No other speedometer has 
ANY of these valuable features and you need them all in 
the speedometer you use on your Ford car. 


FORD 


Compensated / 


There are 188 Stewart-Warner Service Stations throughout 
the world for the servicing of all Stewart-Warner Products. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


The compensator, as pictured, is a series Stewart-Warner Accessory Equipment 

of bi- metallic strips, commonly known COMPLETE—FOR ALL CARS 

as thermostatic metal. As the tempera- ‘ 

ure chanses, we ecourale speed nae Bumpers - Fender Guards - Speedometers 
PSN Re oi 2s co don lg Heaters - Shock Absorbers - Electric Horns 

end is usd by nelailer speedemetey Electric Windshield Cleaners - Rear Vision Mirrors 
manufacturer. 


= Vacuum Tanks - Carburetors for Fords 
Without this compensator, a speedometer will vary 5 
miles or more per hour in different degrees of tempera- —AND—for the Home— 


ture. The difference may meanarrestand fine fortheFord STEWART-WARNER MATCHED-UNIT RADIO 


owner who has a speedometer having no compensator. 


STEWARI-WARNER 
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A Superbly 


Engineered 


Chassis 


typical of the Worlds | foremost automobiles 


Now reaching spectacular heights, 
Chevrolet popularity reveals a funda- 
mental change in public opinion 
regarding the purchase of automobiles. 


Each week and each month, Chev- 
rolet sales are sweeping to new and 
record-breaking figures. Each week 
and each month it becomes more 
clearly apparent that even the buyers 
of lowest priced cars are demanding 
not only modern appearance— 


—but also modern engineering with 
all its advantages of modern perform- 
ance, modern comfort and modern 
handling ease. 


It is true that Chevrolet satisfies the 
accepted standards of grace and beauty 
like no other car of its class—because 
it is the only car of its class offering 


bodies by Fisher. 


It is true that because of their excel- 
lence of detail, their color smartness in 
lustrous Duco, their harmonious lines 
and balanced proportions, Chevrolet 
bodies have caused hundreds of thou- 
sands to ask themselves, “Why should 
I be satisfied with less in any car?” 


Yet it is equally true that the wildfire 
spread of Chevrolet preference is 
largely due to the fact that in engineer- 
ing skill and vision, the Chevrolet 
chassis ranks with the world’s fore- 
most automobiles. 


In its marvelous smoothness at every 
speed, in its matchless ability to main- 
tain between forty and fifty miles an 
hour without any sense of forcing or 
fatigue, in its brilliant flexibility and 
prompt response to the accelerator, in 


its traditional staunchness, stamina 
and economy—the Chevrolet chassis 
reveals the results of twelve years’ con- 
stant improvement. 


Drawing upon the priceless discov- 
eries of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories and the unequalled test- 
ing facilities of the General Motors 
proving ground, Chevrolet engineers 
have incorporated in the Chevrolet 
chassis all those engineering advance- 
ments vital to mechanical superiority. 


A valve-in-head motor, so balanced 
and mounted as to provide velvety 
operation throughout the entire power 
range; selective type 3-speed transmis- 
sion; a chassis whose weight is scientif- 
ically distributed on all four wheels; 
semi-elliptic springs 88% as long as the 
wheelbase and mounted parallel to the 
frame side members; semi-floating 
rear axle with single piece banjo-type 
housing and extra-heavy spiral-cut 
bevel driving gears; oversize self-equal- 
izing brakes; Remy distributor ignition; 
pump and fan cooling— 

—such are typical examples of the 
advanced design which distinguishes 
Chevrolet from all other low-priced 
cars and which enables Chevrolet to 
exhibit the performance, stamina and 
roadability that are winning the world 
at a rate never before approached by 


‘any gearshift car. 


So we urge you to see the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and get a demonstra- 
tion. Subject the car to any test. 
Measure it by any standard. Then you 
will see why it ranks as the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history and the 
greatest motor car value of all time. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


Touring *510, Roadster $510, Coupe £645, Coach *645, Sedan *735, Landau $765, 
1%-Ton Truck $375, and 1-Ton Truck $495 (Chassis only). All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Now... 


watch . 


m 


smoke! 


I’M STARTING the day right—with my 
jimmy-pipe and a load of Prince Albert. 
Bring on your work. Heap it up. We 
three are going to wade through it like 
a trick dog going through a paper hoop. 
Me and the pipe and Prince Albert—we 
can lick any job... like that! 


No fooling, Men, P. A. is a grand 
little pal. It knocks trouble out in the 
very first round. It smooths out the 
wrinkles and paints a beautiful sunburst 
on the darkest cloud. No wonder they 
call P. A. the National Joy Smoke! It 
sure is great tobacco. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


\3 


Prince Albert is as cool and refreshing 
as the morning plunge. Sweet as a peach, 
sun-cooked on the tree. Fragrant as a 
bridal bouquet. I like the way it treats 
my tongue and throat too. Never a 
regret, never a protest, no matter how 
hard I hit it up, morning to midnight. 


' You may think you're all set on the 
matter of smokes. I want to say right 
here and now that unless you have signed 
on with Prince Albert, you’ve been miss- 
ing the treat of your young life. Get 
yourself a tidy red tin of this wonderful 
tobacco and see. That’s a tip! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


October 2, 1926 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi-.. 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


(Continued from Page 66) 
with holes cut in it to fit quarters, dimes 
and nickels. His principles are the holes. 
He would take a raise in his pay to blow the 
whistle two minutes early in a factory full of 
ten-year-old children, working twelve hours 
a day. He isn’t cross-eyed, but he never 
goes where he’s looking, and he keeps all his 
civility for his superiors. Civility, Mr. 
Fitzjerald, is an attribute of thespecies ass.” 

“And a scissorbill—what’s that?” Fitz- 
jerald asked, with deep interest. 

“A scissorbill, Mr. Fitzjerald, is a man 
who thanks the boss for his pay check.” 

Jael suspected there had been a begin- 
ning to these amenities downstairs. She 
was secretly diverted. Nevertheless she 
intervened. 

“Where is this New Freedom you speak 
of?” she asked. ‘‘May anybody go?” 

“You haven’t seen the evening papers, 
then,” said Capuchin. 

“I’m afraid we don’t read the news- 
papers very regularly,”’ said Jael. 

“Above it,” he commented, speaking 
audibly to himself as on this new idea. 
Such a thing as intelligent people not read- 
ing the newspapers had never occurred to 
him. 

“Maybe you haven’t heard much about 
the Freemen’s League,” he said. 

“Indeed we have, though,” said Jael. 
“We've followed it with joy. How you 
turned everything upside down, elected 
your own governor, your own legislature, 
your own judges, when nobody thought it 
was possible, and then rewrote the consti- 
tution as the people wished. We haven’t 
seen that yet—the constitution, I mean. 
We're looking for it.’ 

“To look is to see,” said Capuchin. 
“Here it is—copies of it. I brought them 
with me.” He pulled a large quantity of 
printed matter from his pocket and passed 
it around, getting up to serve the inert 
De Grouse, but overlooking Lillibridge as 
nonexistent. ‘‘There’s a paragraph in it,” 
he was saying, ‘‘purposely a little obscure, 
which was to give the governor power to 
change the name of the state by proclama- 
tion. That was one of the ideas I couldn’t 
talk about. The psychology is important. 
People can’t see what they believe. Seeing 
is the last of the senses; hearing is the first. 
They have to hear it. A sound—they must 
have a sound. Fancy the French Revolu- 
tion without its three sounds—liberty, 
equality, fraternity! But you can’t discuss 
these matters publicly, can you? New 
Freedom—the state of New Freedom. 
Don’t you like it? I arranged it with the 
governor before I left and he did it this 
afternoon. The people of course think they 
did it. They have named their own state, 
and the capital too. Its name has been 
changed in the same way to Liberty.” 

Grinling spoke. 

“T’ve been commenting on your revolu- 
tion,’ hesaid. ‘‘I don’t know if you have 
seen any of it.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Capuchin quickly. ‘‘In 
the New World. Very fair, I thought, only 
you ey 

“T have nothing to do with the New 
World,” said Grinling. 

“No,” said Capuchin, “I meant the— 
uh—it was the—uh 4 

Grinling left him swinging. 

“In the People’s Witness,”’ said Jael. 

““Yes—yes,”’ said Capuchin. 

“The news we have to go on isn’t always 
clear,” said Grinling. ‘‘It occurs to me 2 

Capuchin interrupted. ‘‘That’s the next 
thing we’ve got to do. I’m boiling a kettle 
of water now for the reptile press. If I had 
the time I might sue half the newspapers 
in the country for libel. They keep leery 
little men out there all the time trying to 
get something on me. Their editors call 
me a crook, traitor, irreligionist, a dictator 
setting up a Russian form of government 
in their privately owned United States. 
They walk on my tracks. I’m registered 
now at a little hotel here under an assumed 
name, because I don’t want to be bothered. 
I shouldn’t be surprised at all if they were 
sitting on the doorstep below, waiting to 
serenade me.” 
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He added, ‘It might ruin me. Think 
what they would make of me in a dress 
suit.”” He was pleased with this remark, 
thinking that by referring thus lightly to 
his mistake in dress he got rid of it. 

“T was thinking,’ said Grinling, “you 
might give us an intimate outline of events 
from the. beginning—how you got started, 
I mean, what your tools were and what 
has really happened.” 
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APUCHIN needed space in front of 

him. He put his hands against the 
table to move himself back, thinking he 
was in a chair. But it was not a chair. 
Then he lifted his end of the bench and 
moved it back, Miss Lillibridge teetering on 
the other end. Reseating himself, he put 
his hands in his pockets, assumed a crouch- 
ing attitude, and talked. He had a gift 
for dramatizing the incident, a kind of un- 
expectedness, and a comic sense from 
which nothing was withheld, not even him- 
self. Almost at once his auditors were 
fascinated. Owing to his habit of making 
his final word sounds outside of his teeth, 
he could not talk and smile at the same 
time. At the humorous episodes he stopped 
to smile, and it was irresistible. His emo- 
tions were uncontrolled. When he spoke of 
little children in their taties, or of a woman 
in childbirth, the nearest doctor forty miles 
across the frozen prairie and nothing for 
the new Freemen’s Leaguer to wear but a 
flour-sack nightie, he wept. Afterward— 
perhaps long afterward—came the reflec- 
tion that these figures in any political sense 
were irrelevant. They were bits of color 
splashed in. When he was moved to weep, 
he wept naturally, as a child might, with 
not the slightest embarrassment and with- 
out getting his eyes red. His narrative had 
tHe form of fiction. He might have been 
reciting a story. 

First was where. A state twice the size 
of Ireland and fewer people than in one 
first-rate city. Climate, 40 below in winter 
to 110 insummer. There was one very rich 
valley, a river flowing throughit. The rest 
of it had been bison pasture. Then came the 
bonanza cattlemen. They turned the bison 
out and drifted their cows up from Texas to 
graze on the public domain. The first rail- 
road was built, with enormous grants of land 
as a free kiss from the Federal Government. 
The Eastern owners of the railroad, led 
be some Hastern bankers, thought of a 

ay to turn their land into money. They 
advertised it to land-hungry European 
peasants in the best Yankee manner. Vir- 
gin soil, almost for nothing, in a land where 
everything else was free. Immigrants, 
many Swedes and Norwegians, came in 
boatloads to buy and settle upon it. 

.Many Americans—even the newspapers 
that were not so bad then—indignantly 
protested. They said it was immoral to 
sting confiding foreigners in that manner. 
The land was worthless. Thereupon the 
railroad people did what they had not 
thought of doing before; they tried it. 
They plowed and sowed some of it experi- 
mentally, and it turned out that the land 
was all right. But wickedness was more 
than face deep. Itsface that time was saved 
by the fact of the land being good. All the 
more the settlers were exploited. That was 
what they were for. Generally they began 
with too little capital. They should have 
known better; only, think how they were 
beguiled by the legends that brought them. 
Everyone who touched them made money. 
Those, in the first place, who sold them 
seed, implements, lumber, bacon and flour 
at wilderness prices; then the elevator men 
who bought their grain, the speculators who 
played in it afterward, the railroads that 
hauled it out. The man whose labor pro- 
duced this wealth delivered it to his cred- 
itors in the harvest moon and faced the 
long, hard winter with barely enough to 
sustain life in a state of hibernation. His 
winters were terrible. You would find him, 
if at all, by a length of six-inch stovepipe 
sticking out of asnowdrift. He lived there 
in gloom and brooding with his wife and 
children, eating fried potatoes, and when 
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spring came he had the shape of a shad. 
Then he borrowed some seed, some 10 per 
cent money, some hope from the Lord, 
and did it over again. If he got a crop, 
which was not always, the storekeeper 
who kept him in pawn, the banker, the 
miller, the trader and the railroad again 
divided it among themselves. And these 
people were helpless. He had been look- 
ing at it a long time without seeing it. 
That was because he had been occupied 
in another way. 

“What were you doing there?” Jael 
asked. 

He was coming to that. Running a 
newspaper, an antirailroad newspaper, the 
first of that species. It was from that angle 
he had been assaulting the castle of privi- 
lege. The power of the railroads was 
tyrannical and absolute. There was no 
other authority in the state to mention. 
They controlled the elections and what was 
elected; they controlled economic condi- 
tions; they suppressed public opinion by 
suborning the press. He did not buy the 
newspaper; he found it. The man who 
owned it was about to bequeath it to his 
creditors, had in fact announced that he 
meant to stop printing it. There was a 
funny episode in the taking of it. They 
were looking at the books, he and the 
owner; apparently there was only one 
customer who ever paid, and it wasn’t clear 
what that one paid for. He hadn’t even a 
name. He was entered as Account A, and 
paid $250 a month regularly. 

Capuchin asked what that was. That, 
the bankrupt told him, was the only thing 
he need not worry about. The check came 
every fifteenth and the people who sent it 
didn’t want much. An editorial maybe 
twice or three times a year, and they wrote 
it themselves. It was a gratuity from a 
railroad, and but for that one little stream 
of juice the creditors might have had the 
paper long before. 

Drawing a pencil through Account A, 
Capuchin said, ‘‘I’ll take it without that,” 
and signed the memorandum of sale that 
lay on the table. 

The retiring owner sat for a minute re- 
garding him inastrange way. Then, taking 
thought for himself, he said he should like to 
make one slight addition to the contract. 
Taking it under his hand, he made a caret 
after ‘‘George Capuchin, party of the sec- 
ond part,’’ and wrote, “being of sound 
mind,” comma, and so on. The rest he left 
as it was, which was merely to say that the 
party of the first part, in consideration of 
one dollar paid, having transferred title 
and interest, the party of the second part 
assumed all the liabilities. 

‘Just in case,’ he said, referring to the 
change he had made in the paper requiring 
the buyer to acknowledge his sanity; and 
so he signed it and pushed it back. That 
was the complete transaction, except that 
the relieved owner looked back from the 
doorway and said, ‘If you write anything 
against those people, the check will stop 
and you won’t last a month.” 

He made some wonder in the community, 
daring the lightning to strike him; but that 
was nothing to live on. Those who owed 
the paper money now laughed at the idea of 
paying. Somehow he lasted nearly two 
years. He did get an antirailroad bill 
introduced in the legislature and that was 
about all. 

One night the paper was set up, and 
might have issued once more if there had 
been anybody to print it or anything to 
print it on. The sheriff was strolling about 
the premises. Word had come from the 
capitol that his antirailroad bill, splashed 
with a quid of tobacco, was hanging upside 
down on the bulletin board in the public 
corridor, Of a sudden it occurred to him 
as an original, astonishing thought that he 
could quit. He walked out the front door, 
locked the sheriff inside, threw the key in 
the gutter and remembered a saying that 
ran in his family—‘‘ The tick crawls out of 
a dead dog’s ear.” 

With nothing else to do, he sauntered 
toward the state capitol. It was the last 
night of the session, and there was no 
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other diversion. The rotunda was full of 
people. A delegation of farmers had come 
to beg for a bill that was introduced regu- 
larly at the beginning of each session and 
then purposely forgotten. It was a bill 
providing for grain elevators to be built by 
the state, so that the farmers might store 
their grain in their own keeping and sell it 
when, as and to whom they pleased, in- 
stead of having to sell it wet on the harvest 
glut to the private elevator combine that 
docked away one-fifth of it, graded away 
another fifth, and paid for the remainder a 
take-or-be-damned price. It was never in- 
tended that the bill should pass. Its use 
was to be dangled before the farmers at 
election time. 

The delegation had not been honored 
with a formal reception. Those members 
who had thought it worth while to receive 
it at all met it standing in this public space. 
One who acted as leader was arguing the 
matter in a weak, egotistical voice. No- 
body was listening. He was very dull; all 
that he was saying had been said before. 

A Swede with a long white mustache kept 
saying, “‘Aay pro-meest! Aay pro-meest!”’ 

A man at the edge of the crowd, getting 
suddenly what the Swede meant, set up the 
tune, “‘Oh, promise me.’’ There was rude 
and cynical laughter at that. 

For a while the farmers lurched and shuf- 
fled about, some dumbly gazing, others 
muttering, and then melted away. 

Capuchin was next conscious of himself 
in the experience of having a vision. Did 
they remember the story of Rousseau, 
father of the French Revolution, walking 
to Vincennes and how, under a tree, he was 
struck with a vision that changed the mind 
of the world? The vision that man was 
naturally perfect and altogether good and 
was made wicked by his institutions? It 
was as sudden as that. Only, it was a very 
cold night, his tree was a trolley post, and 
there was no Vincennes. 

His vision was of the utmost simplicity. 
Why shouldn’t these people have what they 
wanted? It was their state, not the rail- 
roads’ state. What they were talking about 
was a way to sell the wealth produced 
by their own labor. Their own, not the 
railroads’ wealth. These legislators were 
men whom they, the people themselves, 
elected, always of course after they had 
been nominated by the railroads, the bank- 
ers, et al. All they needed was someone 
who could show them how to unite, declare 
their freedom and take possession of their 
own. He could do that. 

Two of the farmers in that delegation 
named Swanson, who were brothers, he 
knew; and he returned to the capitol to 
look for them. They were gone. He found 
them in the town, just as they were starting 
home, and he went with them. They sat in 
the kitchen and talked. A kerosene lamp 
was both light and heat. The stove was 
cold and useless because the women and 
children had taken the lids to bed with 
them. It got colder and colder, and still 
they talked. They talked all night and the 
Freemen’s League was born at dawn. The 
enacting words were written in pencil on 
the pages of a child’s copy book; and they 
were few. The fewer the better. That was 
why it took so long. 

It was not a political organization, though 
it proposed to employ political means. The 
subscriber pledged himself to vote only for 
men of any political party who were pledged 
to the league. Ten or more subscribers con- 
stituted a local folkmote, autonomous, self- 
organizing, electing its own leader. All the 
local folkmotes in a county constituted a 
county folkmote, also autonomous, self- 
organizing, choosing its own leader. 

The Freemen’s League was the total or- 
ganism thus built up, with its head at the 
capital, its body everywhere. It was au- 
thorized beforehand to use such funds as 
were necessary to conduct a newspaper, 
which, received by every member, should 
possess them all of the truth alike and in- 
form them of the program. 

And the whole purpose of the league was 
to disestablish the predatory profit makers, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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The road 
plainly marked 


to Wellville 


Like a hunter lost in a trackless 
wood, he who strays from the Road 
to Wellville goes in a futile circle. 
Step by step he exhausts his energy 
and spends his precious health. Lift 
your eyes to the horizon. Behold, 
there are Wellville’s shining spires! 
Turn your steps in that direction. 
Start down Health’s broad highway 
this very day! Follow on—the road 
is plainly marked. Obey Nature’s 
simple laws. Her reward is great! 
. . . Live simply. Eat more wisely. 
Choose your food with greater care. 
Know the elixir of sweet, wholesome 
milk, the savor of mellowed fruit, 
the health of golden grain! . . . Post 
Health Products are health foods 
made from nutritious grains. Each 
brings to the body vital elements it 
needs for energy and growth, precious 
elements that build bone and brain 
and brawn . . . Travelers to Well- 
ville know these foods by the crim- 
son seal of health which each Post 
Health Product wears. Let it guide 
your daily food selection. Itisa badge 
of perfect trust, a monitor of health 
that marks the Road to Wellville. 
Write for ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ We have just 
published ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ a book 
which contains much valuable information on 
health in relation to exercise and food selec- 
tion. It supplies the housewife with seasonal 


menus and recipes for preparing many delicious 
dishes. A copy will be sent to you on request. 


2 7 7 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Dept. S.E.P.- 
1H1026, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, 
Post's Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
and Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes) 
—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


© 1926 P. C. Co. 
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all private privilege, and establish instead 
the rights of the people. Amen. 

Sign here—$2.50 payable. 

Principles only; that left the program to 
be talked about. It should be flexible, ac- 
commodating itself to the opportunity. 
All the more it could contain everything 
the leaguers wished—state elevators, a 
state flour mill, a chain of codperative 
stores, a government for the people first— 
one that should fix reasonable prices for the 
things the people were obliged to buy and 
profitable prices for what they sold. 

After breakfast they set forth, evangels 
three. They had agreed to test it first on 
Knutson, a hard, grunting Norwegian to 
whom substance had been added. The 
more grouch the more substance. He had 
pigs—more pigs than words—a painted 
barn and money in the bank. If they could 
sell it to him, they could sell it to anybody. 
They did sell it to him. It was easy. He 
had been one of the delegation, and had 
not been able to sleep for burning with 
anger at the insult received from the legis- 
lators. Knutson went with them to see 
that Steenerson signed—evangels four. 
Steenerson made one difficulty. He had 
not the two-fifty; but he offered to give 
his check, dated the next fall, after har- 
vest. They took it, and it was an idea. 

They spent the day at it, and when they 
turned back they had twenty subscribers 
and nineteen postdated checks, payable 
after harvest. The league was launched. 
On its note, payable after harvest, it bor- 
rowed from Knutson enough money to buy 
a used flivver for traveling about. 

Returning that night to the capital, 
Capuchin’s first official deed, after finding 
the key he had flung in the gutter, was to 
write a notice and paste it in the newspaper 
window: 


Sold to the Freemen’s League. George Capu- 
chin, president. 


It was nothing to sell the idea of the 
league; it was easy to get postdated checks. 
To get any real money, enough to keep the 
paper going, was a nightmare. Neverthe- 
less, it was managed. He advertised for 
torchbearers, practiced them in what they 
should say, so that they should all say it 
alike, as the paper was saying it, and sent 
them forth to sell the league—for one-tenth 
of the subscription money. In ninety days 
there was at least one folkmote in every 
county, and he—rather, the League—had a 
drawer full of postdated checks, a few of 
which now and then he was able to pawn for 
some real money. 

So much of genesis. The rest was gener- 
ally known. At the first election the League 
had been unable to get any of its own men 
up on either party ticket. What it should 
do in that case had been planned before- 
hand. No leaguer voted at all. The old 
politicians were amazed at the extent of 
the missing vote. They began to inquire 
about the League and then, of course, to 
denounce it as inimical to the peace and 
morals of the state. It grew all the faster. 
As the postdated checks began to turn up 
after harvest the banks were able to identify 
many of the League’s members and black- 
listed them as borrowers. That was perse- 
cution, and the League had made strong 
wine of it. 

Before the autumn election came there 
was a folkmote in nearly every township. 
The weaker of the two political parties put 
four leaguers on its ticket for the legislature. 
They were elected in a manner to show 
that the Freemen’s League, if it held to- 
gether, would swing the balance of power. 

All the reactionary forces of the state 
came together in one mind to fight it. 
Those who belonged to the party that had 
admitted leaguers to its ticket went over 
to stand with the other against the League; 
that left the League in possession of the 
first one’s skin, which it immediately filled. 
At the next election, which was the big 
one, the League had its own people up for 
all offices. The fight was desperate. 

On the side of the conservatives the 
most effective man was not a politician. 
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He was a banker, Anx. Plaino, who, never 
having made a speech before in his life, 
developed suddenly a remarkable gift of 
simple exposition. He was dangerous for 
two reasons. It was not only that he could 
argue for Satan too plausibly; his bank 
had tremendous influence with rich farm- 
ers, many of whom it had built up and then 
corrupted into the machine of privilege. 
So, this person—Old Anxiety, they called 
him—had begun to make some very offen- 
sive speeches. 

Coming to a sudden stop, Capuchin 
smiled and looked into the faces around the 
table, one after the other, with an air of 
letting them all in. 

“My grandfather had asthma,” he said. 
“He never went near the horses, for if he 


did he was sure to be violently seized with 


it. That’s how I happened to think of the 
trick we played on Anx. Plaino. We waited 
until he was to bring off a speech a lot of 
us could get to. He was surprised at the 
size of his crowd; more perhaps at the ap- 
plause he got. The leaguers came early and 
sat well up front. Every man had a pocket- 
ful of horse dander. We dropped it on the 
floor. When we applauded the speaker 
we stomped our feet and raised more dust. 
That was the last of Mr. Plaino. He didn’t 
recover until long after the election. He 
nearly died.” 

He was silent again, then passed under 
signs of strong emotion. 

“Did you hear that on the Sunday before 
election they prayed for foul weather? 
Perhaps not. That wouldn’t be news. But 
they did, thinking that it would keep our 
people away from the polls. And the 
prayer was answered. Two feet of snow. 
I doubted them myself. The first returns 
came from the towns and we were beaten. 
I thought so. Then, slowly, the returns 
from the country began to come in. They 
came in for three days piling higher and 
higher, and the folkmotes had won. Every- 
thing! Apples and basket!” 

This he seemed to be saying to himself, 
forgetting where he was. He was thinking 
of the steadfastness of his leaguers, re- 
creating his own excitement, feeling again 
the ecstasy, akin to grief, of victory against 
great odds. Tears stood in his eyes. 

“‘So there we are,’ he said, coming to 
with a start. ‘‘The state of New Freedom, 
capital Liberty. That’s what you asked 
for, wasn’t it?” 

He looked at Grinling. 

“You must write it,’ said Grinling, 
“just that way. Really, you must! I 
undertake to find you a publisher.”” He 
permitted himself to speak with some en- 
thusiasm. 

Fitzjerald spoke, addressing no one di- 
rectly. It was a kind of soliloquy. 

“There is something I miss in these 
wonderful matters,” he said. ‘‘I speak of 
it with proper humility. Something I 
never see. The point, in fact. What is it 
the people of New Freedom now are free 
to do that they were not free to do before? 
Were they not always free to do precisely 
what they have done—that is, a majority 
to take the seat of authority by voting 
themselves there? They wanted only the 
will and the intelligence to do it and a man 
to lead them.” 

Capuchin answered hotly, ‘‘The people 
are always free to cut off the king’s head, if 
they can.” 

““*One—two—three. The king shall head- 
less be.’ So the mummers do it still in Bo- 
hemia on Whitmonday,” said Fitzjerald. 
‘Beheading the image of his thralldom is 
man’s most exciting activity. He begins 
historically with the dragon. He hunts the 
dragon heroically. It is cornered in a mud- 
hole; its head is chopped off. Still man is 
not free. The gods rule. One by one he cuts 
off the heads of the gods. No good. The 
king rules. Behead the king! The slayer 
of the king then rules. Off with his head! 
The proletariat is enthroned. But the pro- 
letariat has no head either to rule itself 
with or to be chopped off. What then; 
the intelligent fragment rules. Away with 
the head of intelligent fragment! Success 
rules. Cut off the head of success! Facts 
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rule. Behead the tyrannical facts! Every 
kind of head has been cut off, yet man is 
not free. Still he has to be ruled. Shall 
he free himself by cutting off his own 
head?” 

“The world as it was, and is, and will be, 
forever, amen,’”’ Grinling jeered. Loud 
speeches annoyed him, especially these. 

“The world is foolproof,” Fitzjerald re- 
torted. ‘‘No one can jump off.” 

Those who knew madame had been aware 
for some moments that a diversion was im- 
minent.. Only Capuchin was surprised. 

“Ze revolution! Where is ze revolu- 
tion?’’ she demanded. “Mr. Grinling has 
been writing about your revolution and will 
you tell us about it, please. I listen and 
listen for ze revolution and I hear nozing 
but ze elections and ze politics and ze vot- 
ing. Where is ze revolution?” 

Pulling his bench back to the table, 
Capuchin rested his arms on it and held his 
hands out with a movement of squeezing a 
soft, round object. 

‘Privilege has been overturned, Mrs.— 
uh ” He thought he had forgotten her 
name, whereas he had never heard it. He 
gave it up and went on. ‘A wicked class 
government has been destroyed. A state 
exploited by the railroads, by petty lords, 
by absent capitalists, has been delivered 
to the people. The people, do you under- 
stand? Those whose labor creates the 
wealth and who now for the first time have 
the light of the body in their eyes.” 

“Ach! Zeir wealz and zeir bodies,’’ said 
madame scornfully. ‘In zeir bodies zey 
are swine—oh, such swine!”’ Her voice and 
gestures expressed disgust, amusement and 
despair, as if she had been thinking of im- 
possible children. ‘‘But zeir souls, zey are 
lovely. Have you done nozing for zeir 
souls, Mr. Capuchin?”’ 

‘‘We are not talking the same language,” 
he answered, very short. 

Madame frowned at his rudeness and 
subsided, murmuring to herself, ‘‘Ze ani- 
mals! And wiz such lovely souls.” 

Capuchin, extremely annoyed, was on 
the point of addressing her again, when 
Jael deflected him. 

“Folkmote,’’ she said. ‘‘Have you been 
using the word picturesquely, or do you 
really call them so?” 

“That’s what they are,”’ said Capuchin. 

“T like it,” said Jael. ‘“‘Where did you 
get it?”’ 

“From Kropotkin,” said Fitzjerald. 

The effect of his cutting in with those 
two words was most unexpected. Capuchin 
rose slowly to his feet and pointed at Fitz- 
jerald. He was very angry. Pools of saliva 
gathered in the corners of his mouth. 

“That person,’ he said, ‘that—that 
hollyhock, with no provocation but his own 
bad nature, has been insulting me ever 
since we met in the street. I can no longer 
endure his society.’’ Then he stood there 
holding his attitude, still pointing at Fitz- 
jerald, waiting for something to happen. 

“Lillibridge, embrace him,” said Jael in 
a shriek of delight. ‘“‘Kiss him! What joy 
when they let their angry passions go!” 

Miss Lillibridge patted him gently on 
the back, as she might have passed the 
butter, without looking. He looked at Jael 
to see if she were making ridicule of him. 

But she was smiling at him earnestly, 
and said, ‘“‘ We quarrel like this all the time. 
It is our pastime. Angus says he is sorry, 
whether he is or not, and that lets you 
down. More of the folkmotes. Come. 
What are your problems now?”’ 

He remembered his errand. Here was a 
direct invitation to state it. So, although 
the feathers of his dignity were standing, 
he sat down again and addressed himself 
exclusively to Jael. 

“Funds,” he said bluntly. “‘That’s our 
great problem.” 

And he began to explain why. The 
League itself was allright. Itwas supported 


by the annual dues. Only, the postdated | 
check was in one way a great nuisance. | 
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You can get a Conklin mechanical pencil 
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They couldn’t get rid of it, for it had be- | 
come a habit, an institution peculiar to the 


temperament of the people. They would 
(Continued on Page 75) 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.”’ 
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Acceleration » Packard supremacy is nowhere 
more clearly marked than in instant smooth 
acceleration. A touch of the accelerator and the 
great car leaps forward like a living thing! 


Excess power, lithe and fluid as steam, giving a 
top speed of 75 miles an hour in the largest 
closed models of the Packard Six and 80 miles 
an hour in the Eight, makes possible this un- 
equaled acceleration and hill-climbing ability. 
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Brake action is still quicker and as sure. Packard 
mechanical four wheel brakes provide the 
certainty of safety in any weather and under all 
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buy anything with a postdated check. As 
the membership grew, and it was growing 
very fast, the League always had more post- 
dated checks than money. Take a matter 
for example. There was but one important 
newspaper in the state. The League’s paper 
was of course a League organ. They could 
understand how that was and that only the 
members read it. Well, they needed access 
to public opinion in general. This paper he 
was speaking of was a regular newspaper, 
with an Associated Press franchise and all, 
and was of course a foe of the League. But 
the owner was secretly in a terrible panic. 
He saw what was coming and he wished to 
sell out. If the League owned that news- 
paper it would have all the press there was 
in the state. Think what that would mean! 
And the League had in its box enough post- 
dated checks, if only it could turn them 
into money, to buy the paper. 

However, that was not the main thing. 
The crucial matter was perhaps easier to 
handle. He did not know. He had come 
for advice. The legislature was in recess 
during his absence. That was a precaution. 
When it came to sit again, it would pass at 
once a bill authorizing the state to build six 
great grain elevators and a flour mill. Very 
good. But to build such things you had to 
have more than astatute. You had to have 
money, and the state had no money to 
build them with. So, the question: Would 
it be possible to sell a bond issue in the 
East—bonds guaranteed principal and in- 
terest by the state of New Freedom, by 
the people themselves? What could be bet- 
ter security for an investor? 

All this about the bonds he uttered rap- 
idly, without a pause, having rehearsed it 
carefully in his mind; and now he looked 
expectantly at Jael. How easy it would be 
for her to say, ‘‘How much? One—two— 
three millions? I’ll buy them myself.” 

Instead she looked very thoughtful for a 
time, and said, “‘ Mr. Dwind is our econo- 
mist. He knows. . Dwind, do you 
think the state of New Freedom could sell 
a bond issue in the East?” 

“T do not,” he said. 

“Why?” asked Capuchin. 

“TI speak coldly,” said Dwind. ‘Not as 
T feel but asI think. In the first place your 
New Freedom is experimental. In the sec- 
ond place you are socialistic, putting the 
state into business and turning the capital- 
ists out. Therefore, you would not find a 
banking house willing so much as to touch 
your bonds.” 

Grinling said Dwind was wrong. If a 
banking house could not be found to act, 
then let the bonds be offered by the state of 
New Freedom through direct advertising. 
He would put the influence of the People’s 
Witness behind them. All the liberal opin- 
ion in the country would rally to their sup- 
port. 

“Unfortunately,” said Dwind, “liberal 
opinion does not flourish in the pocket, least 
of all in the pock- 
ets of liberals.” 

While they ar- 
gued, De Grouse 
came to the table 
andstood by Capu- 
chin, whose face 
was sour. 

“As I under- 
stand it, you’ve got 
the legislature, the 
governor, the 
bench, the whole 
state government, 
including the power 
to write anything 
you like into the 
constitution?”’ 

“Right,” said 
Capuchin. 

“And you are 
proposing to put 
the state into the 
elevator and mill- 
ing business for the 
people’s benefit?” 

HM Right,” said 
Capuchin again. 
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“Then why not put it into the banking 
business for the same reason? Set up a 
state bank. Require all the funds of the 
state, the towns, the counties, the town- 
ships, the school boards, to be kept there. 
Then you will have a bank of your own that 
can cash your postdated checks, lend money 
to the League, finance your elevators and 
mills, anything, provided of course you take 
care to make it legal.” 

“We can make anything legal.” 

“Tn that case there is no problem about 
funds,’’ said De Grouse. “It’s perfectly 
simple. : I’m going, Jael.”’ 

He waved good night and disappeared. 

“De Grouse is right,’ said Dwind. “He 
would be, you know. That is, I mean, 
finance runs in his family as an instinct. 
That same idea was coming tome. Credit 
must be an essential part of your structure. 
Let the people control their own credit. 
Why should they buy it from private bank- 
ers, seeing that they themselves produce 
the wealth on which it rests?” 

“‘T wonder,” said Capuchin, ‘‘if we have 
anybody who could write such a law.”’ He 
was still thinking how much easier it would 
be for Jael to buy the bonds. He had no 
financial understanding; therefore he was 
slow to get the meaning of this new idea. 

“T will write it for you,” said Dwind. 
“T’ll be glad to do it. Here is the begin- 
ning of the end of capitalism forever. And 
this country, this last refuge of capitalism, 
was the onein which the perfect opportunity 
was meant to appear.” 

No one had ever seen him so excited 
before. 

Miss Lillibridge went to bed, madame 
disappeared, Doctor Rabba had slipped 
away unnoticed. Jael, Fitzjerald and Semi- 
corn listened while Dwind, assisted by 
Grinling, conducted Capuchin through a 
foreshortened course in finance. Dwind 
wrote three outline drafts of the law, the 
second twice as long as the first, and the 
third twice as longas that; then he decided 
he would have to go back with Capuchin 
to make a survey of conditions. It was 
important to make no mistakes. 

Capuchin had one anxiety. This evidently 
was going to take some time. That matter 
of the newspaper was urgent. The owner 
might get over his panic or find another 
buyer. No one offered a solution. He 
stated this dilemma several times and once 
directly to Jael, but she, too, let it drop. 
And so the destiny of New Freedom was 
plotted. 

As they were breaking up, Semicorn put 
out his hand to Capuchin, saying, “I’ve 
accepted your offer.”’ 

Capuchin said, ‘‘Fine!”’ He said it three 
times. He had forgotten what the offer 
was. Seeing this, the young man said, 
“T mean I’m going back with you.” 

“Yes, of course you are,”’ said Capuchin, 
then remembering. “If we don’t get the 
big newspaper we’ll find something else. 
We'll need you somewhere.”’ 
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They were passing through the door- 
way—the men. Jael was still seated at the 
table. 

“Oh, Angus,” she called, and Fitzjerald 
went back. They were alone. ‘‘Tell me 
something about Kropotkin,” she said. 

He was surprised. ‘“‘You know Kropot- 
kin by heart.” 

“Never mind. I’m asking you. Not 
what he wrote. What about him? What 
was his own meaning?” 

“Oh! Why he lived in Jones Street. A 
gloomy Russian soul. I don’t know for 
sure. I never thought of taking him up in 
that light. ‘I’ll do it, if you say.” 

“Then it isn’t the same reason in every 
case, is it, and you may be wrong about 
me?”’ 


“Quite,” he said, wondering why she 
was so serious. There was a silence. He 
broke it. ‘“‘Kropotkin was that fearful 


enigma of civilization—a sensitive sym- 
pathetic, unable to endure the sight of 
struggle for advantage and existence, who 
turns nihilist and meditates violence.’ He 
may be religious and afraid to blame God. 
Or he may in one breath deny God and 
propose to destroy Him. In any case he 
must fix the blame; so he blames laws, in- 
stitutions and men for the order of facts. 
But you never know which is innate—the 
sense of pity or the impulse to violence. 
They are related as yes and no, compulsion 
and inhibition, one to justify the other, or 
one to compensate the other. God and 
monster both. The killer may feel also a 
great tenderness for life. All of which comes 
of thinking. 

“Kropotkin was one of those who made 
plausible use of the historical method. 
Unable to prove what he wished to be true 
from the visible facts of human behavior, 
he selected historical facts to prove his 
thesis that mutual aid had been of greater 
importance than struggle as a principle; 
and when his mutual-aid leagues, having 
delivered themselves from oppression, 
turned out invariably to be oppressors of 
others, that was merely because they forgot 
the principle in which he himself preferred 
to believe, You are not listening.” 

“No,” said Jael, ““I am not. You are 
too long. That’s peevish, isn’t it? I’m 
sorry. I wanted to know only why Mr. 
Capuchin was so angry when you men- 
tioned Kropotkin.” 

“Vanity ina naive form,” said Fitzjerald. 
“Te has few sources, and one of them was 
rudely discovered. Those of us who are 
sophisticated in knowledge reveal our 
sources, because if we try to conceal them 
we are sure to be found out. Put one of us 
in a company where he knows it to be safe 
and he will find himself forgetting to men- 
tion his sources. I should. One who has 
read little will say of a book he has never 
seen or heard of before that he has read it, 
or thinks he has read it, or doesn’t remem- 
ber, whereas one who has read much, and 
knows that everyone knows it, may easily 

say he has never 
read Shakspere or 


the Bible, may even 
feign not to have 
read them to be 
eccentric. It is all 
the same thing.” 

‘‘Angus, you 
ean’t help being 
nice. Why do you 
hold yourself out to 
be disagreeable?” 

“T merely hold 
myself out to be 
the ultimate radi- 
eal, believing that 
people are as they 
seem. Whether 
they dream their 
dreams or make 
them up, invent 
their masks or get 
born with them on, 
it is all the same.” 

They said good 
night. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Traffic Cop 
—for my appetite is 
nothin but Eskimo Pie 


Soon as I see an Eskimo Pie sign my 
appetite says, “Here it is,’ an’ my thirst 
says, Right turn!’’? That’s the joy- 
corner for me. Up till now youcouldn’t 
find joy anywheres but in the dictionary. 
Now I slam my good old nickel on the 
counter, an’ the busy boy behind digs 
down in the cold place an’ comes up 
with an Eskimo Pie. That’s the defini- 
tion of “‘joy,”’ teacher! I can taste it 
now! Choc’ late coatin’ that you crunch 
through right into th’ coldest, meltin’ st, 
de-lishusest ice cream! ‘Two tastes in 


one! Huh! There’s a million of ’em! 
Say! If my taste nerve was the Missis- 
sippi River it wouldn’t be long enough 
to cover all th’ territory one Eskimo Pie 
does! Just peel that silver wrapper back 
an’ go to it like you was eatin’ a banana. 


© 1926 
E. P. Corp. 


Note To DEALERS: If your manu- 
facturer does not supply you, write 
for name of one within shipping dis- 
tance who will—over half the ice cream manufacturers 
in America make Eskimo Pie. Eskimo Pie Corporation, 
P. O. Box 31, Louisville, Kentucky. 


° “« . 
Firm, delicious ice cream inside! Crisp, purechocolate 
outside. And around this enticing bar, a sanitary, 
moisture-proof foilwrapper. That’sthe magic product 
—the patented trade-marked product—Eskimo Pie. 


Over two hundred million sold yearly 


Ick CREAM MANUFACTURERS: The most 
valuable ice cream confection franchise in 
the history of the ice cream industry. Full 
information obtained by writing us. 
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| At all 
| Willard Battery Stations 
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about low-priced batteries 


For example, the $11.95 battery we are advertising 
°S in the newspapers. There’s an eye opener in auto- 
mobile battery values for you. 


This battery is a genuine, 11-plate Willard. It is 
made in the Willard factory from all new materials, 
and it carries our Standard Insurance Warranty. 


From the outside of its sturdy rubber case to the 
center of its last plate it is Willard Quality—the 
reason a Willard Battery always costs less to own. 


You can buy this battery with confidence that it 
will give full measure of useful service for every 


dollar of its purchase price. 


The new prices on Willard Threaded Rubber 


Batteries are also substantially lower. 


ea We Service All Makes and Sell Willards §& 
pee: for All Cars—For Radio, too. : 
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“No! It’s just 
been SIMONIZED” 


SIMONIZING is really the 
inexpensive and easy way 
to keep every car looking 
new and beautiful. Saves 
washing expense. 


SIMONIZING restores 
lustre, protects finish, 
removes stains and 
smudge from DUCO 
and all finishes 


Insist on SIMONIZ—it lasts 
a long time. 
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THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 
2116 Indiana Avenue ~ CHICAGO 
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TTAUNIDY ME&NUEL 


““T know he doesn’t believeme. Hethinks 
this is in some mysterious way linked up 
with the flowers. What atyrant!” Drusilla 
sighed, riding home alone in his car. “If he 
only weren’t so good to all of us! How can 
I forget that he didn’t even know me when 
he assumed the burden of taking care of 
me? He’s sending the twins through 
school. Mazas he made out of nothing. 
Sofia he took off the streets. Every one of 
us and a hundred more depending on him, 
drinking his strength. He doesn’t really 
expect repayment—he’s too big to bother 
thinking about it at all. But he does expect 
loyalty—and sometimes I think that’s the 
most exorbitant price of all. 

“‘T wonder whether all big men have to 
eat up all the people around them. And 
the worst of it is, you keep forgiving them 
because they’re big men.” She sighed 
again. “‘That’s my curse. That’s why I’ve 
been his slave for nearly eight years. Be- 
cause I think the world can afford to pay 
any number of pawns for one king.” 


The next day Miles Talbot saw a type- 
written letter lying unopened on Drusilla’s 
desk. 

“‘Ah,”’ he said, with a disagreeable edge 
to his voice, ‘another note from your un- 
known admirer?” 

“I presume so,” said Drusilla, dropping 
it into the basket. 

“T don’t know whether that’s wise,”’ said 
Talbot; ‘‘there may be something in 
it ” 


“Nothing that interests me,’ replied 
Drusilla, patting one blond lock into place. 

“T think,” he remarked, “‘it would be 
wiser to open it. It may be necessary to 
take steps if this fellow continues to annoy 
you.” 

‘He can’t annoy me if I don’t read what 
he writes.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Talbot, ‘I’d like 
to see what he has to say.” 

Drusilla shrugged and handed him the 
note. Ashe read, she saw the lines sharpen 
around the corners of his mouth. Without 
a word, he put the letter in his pocket. 
Later, when she had gone to superintend 
her dinner—he had let all his servants off 
for a holiday—he reopened the note and, 
frowning, studied it carefully. 


Beawtifwl and Esteem Seftoritta: How I am 
happy becawse yow wear my flowers. I hope 
they telling yow with every breathe what I 
have whisper to them. 

Please, Sefiorita, yow. will no lawgh at 
Manwel for write so bad English? And yow 
will no tell somebody else how I am foolish? 
Maybe they tell yow something bad and no 
trwe abowt Manwel. Maybe yowr American 
friends no like that I am love yow and wish to 
take yow away from them. For that is my 
dream, and 1am very bold in dreaming. Maybe 
they no can see how, withowt love, even 
beawtifwl flower like yow will wither away. 

Please, no be angry with Manwel becawse I 
write this thing. The reason is I am afraid, 
when I see yow, I am lose the power to speak 
and I wish for yow to know what is in my heart. 

MANUEL. 


What rot! It sickened Miles so he 
could scarcely eat his dinner. After dinner, 
he and Drusilla walked down Obispo Street. 
He had to buy a wedding present for the 
daughter of a foreign diplomat, and he al- 
ways depended on Drusilla for that sort of 
thing. They stopped before the windows of 
the better shops, in one of which stood a 
black bottle with a gold stopper, of such 
exquisite proportions that Drusilla called 
his attention to it. 

““Yes,”’ admitted Miles, “‘it’s very pretty, 
but not handsome enough for Martini’s 
daughter.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Martini’s daugh- 
ter,” admitted Drusilla, and they passed 
on to the next shop, where a silver coffee 
service was purchased. 

The following morning when the boy 
Luis opened the offices of Miles Talbot he 
found outside the door a square box ad- 
dressed to the Sefiorita Drusilla Frayne 
which, upon opening, was seen to contain 
an exquisite black bottle, filled with the 
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French perfume in vogue at the moment— 
Moi-Méme. The unusual circumstance 
caused such a stir in the office that it came 
to the ears of the chief. 

As soon as she opened his door Drusilla 
knew that something had annoyed Miles. 
He gave his instructions in a distant, hurt 
voice, and, as she turned to go—‘“‘ What’s 
this I hear about presents coming to the 
office for you?”’ 

Drusilla, far from being overwhelmed, 
was distinctly pleased at his annoyance. 
“Tsn’t it uncanny?” she smiled, wrinkling 
her brow. ‘“‘That’s the bottle I admired 
yesterday in the window. Remember?” 

He drew in his lips. ‘‘How do you ac- 
count for it?” 

She handed him a note from the pocket of 
her navy-blue dress. He snatched the en- 
velope almost rudely from her hand and 
read: 

Did yow see me tonight, Beawtifwl Lady, 
walking behind yow to hear the sownd of yowr 
voice, soft and low like a bell? Spanish woman 
have the voice like chattering of magpie. I 
hear yow say yow like this bottle. Oh, if I can 
believe yow say this for me! 

T have fill it with Moi-Méme. I like to think, 
when yow inhale it, yow breathe in wn aliento 
de mi alma. MANUEL. 


Miles Talbot’s hand came down sharply 
on the desk. ‘“‘We have him now! Get 
Rodriguez on the phone.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Drusilla, paling and extending a vain hand 
for the letter. 

‘We'll trace him through the store where 
he bought the bottle.” 

“But ”” she started to protest. 

“Leave this to me, please,’’ he said 
peremptorily. ‘I’m not going to have you 
annoyed any further. Rodriguez will have 
a talk with this baby and that will be the 
last of him. I never knew one of them that 
wasn’t yellow.” 

Drusilla knew better than to protest fur- 
ther. It would have irritated him im- 
measurably, besides being quite futile. 
That night he was still in a bad humor when 
he communicated to her the unofficial 
police report: 

‘Rodriguez says the black bottle is still 
in the window, and they say they don’t re- 
member when they sold the last one. 
They’re all liars, every one of them, and 
they all hang together. As for the perfume, 
it’s being sold all over town, and it would 
be useless to try to trace it. He says the 
letter is written with an old typewriter 
with the small u broken or missing. It may 
be a fanatic, but he’s inclined to favor the 
theory of bona-fide Latin puppy love. 
However, he wants me to keep him posted, 
particularly if the letters should become 
violent or—er—suggestive.”’ 

But they did not. They continued as 
they had begun, outpourings of ultra- 
romantic yearning, based on a rather in- 
timate knowledge of her daily movements. 
Drusilla, under instruction, did not throw 
away any of them, but left them, for the 
most part unopened, in the left-hand 
drawer of her desk, where Talbot could find 
them and read them. He had to, in order 
to take charge intelligently of the situation. 


I see yow tonight with Sr. Talbot [began one 
of the rare letters Drusilla read, looking over 
Talbot’s shoulder]. Dios mio, can be I am too 
late? Bwt no, for swre if this manis for yow, 
he knows it after so many years. It appear to 
me he look at yow more as friend, not as 
woman. Maybe he see yow too mwch. I know 
he is fine man. Everybody speak abowt how he 
is kind to all in trowble. I know once when 
yow are in great trowble he have befriend yow. 
Bwt love is more, no? Love is to want to be 
good to someone always, every day, every howr, 
with every thowght. 

I wowld ask for nothing better, Sefiorita, only 
to be allow to be good to yow. 


“T wonder what he’s like?” mused Dru- 
silla, looking across the street to where 
three buxom ladies watched, over the rail- 
ing of their balcony, the life of the city 
below. 

“T thought you were a sensible girl,”’ 
exclaimed Talbot. 
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“T hope not,” said Drusilla. ‘‘I have a 
theory that that is the one virtue which 
pays the poorest returns.” 

She recalled her words with a trace of 
bitterness, the day he asked her to arrange 
for a party he intended to give. His year 
of mourning over, he had decided to enter- 
tain a wealthy investor from the States and 
his son at the opera, which was concluding 
a brief season in Havana. 

He could see that Drusilla wanted to go. 
There would be three unused seats in the 
box, and of course he would have liked to 
take her. But if he appeared in public for 
the first time after his wife’s death with his 
secretary, people would talk. Havana was 
not New York. You could do what you 
liked privately and nobody held it against 
you. But open indiscretions were not 
readily condoned. There was no sense in 
violating the standards of the people 
amongst whom you lived. You always paid 
for it. 

Drusilla was a sensible girl, with whom 
frankness was always best. So he explained 
all that to her. He was upset at the hurt 
look about her eyes. Of all people in the 
world, he hated to hurt Drusilla. How 
childish women were! One opera more or 
less in a lifetime—what difference? 

The letter which particularly incensed 
Talbot said: 

I have follow yow to the Opera Howse. I 
hear yow order the palco for Sr. Talbot. I bwy 
a ticket too, so I may stand wp and look at yow 
wearing the yellow roses which I shall send 
yow, please. 

Bwt maybe yow will no be there? I know 
how yow are good friend to Sr. Talbot in the 
dark howr of his loneliness, bwt sometimes is 
embarrassing for swch important man if his 
friends see that he associate with people which 
work for him. 

Maybe is only my desire which seek for 
exewse why yow will no be there. For if I no 
see yow, I leave. I shall walking owtside yowr 
window. I shall see yow sitting there alone. 
Maybe yow will be having one little thowght for 

MANUEL. 

Ye gods! The pup must have nothing to 
do day and night but follow her around. 
That positively ought to be stopped. Tal- 
bot inquired personally of his office force 
and his servants whether they had seen any- 
body hanging around. They all swore they 
had not. But they were all natives and he 
would not have believed them under oath. 
He commissioned Rodriguez to have a man 
shadow the house where Drusilla lived. 
But someone must have warned the Cuban. 
Because the rest of his letters were posted 
instead of being left outside her door. 

Miles had too much on his mind to give 
his box party much thought, but it did 
occur to him that the Coreys might have a 
better time if the party were mixed. He 
had lost touch with practically all the 
ladies of his acquaintance during the past 
year. So at the last moment he asked Dru- 
silla to slip into an evening gown and join 
them. After all, old K. T. would have a 
better time with Drusilla than with any of 
the Spanish ladies, with their formal man- 
ners and precise English. 

Old K. T. did. You could always count 
on Drusilla. Miles wanted the evening to 
be a pleasant one for K. T., but he could not 
have managed it unaided. Little worri- 
some things kept gnawing at the back of 
his mind. But when he tried he could not 
put his finger on them. It was more a gen- 
eral restlessness—a sensation of something 
unpleasant trying to work into his con- 
sciousness. He guessed he had lost the 
habit of social repose. Maybe Henschel 
was right. The old doctor had been urging 
him for months to leave Havana, threaten- 
ing him with a breakdown if he did not go. 
But he had not been in the mood for a holi- 
day. Work and more work seemed his only 
hope. Something young Corey said seemed 
to crystallize the vague irritability in the 
back of Talbot’s mind: 

“‘T never can get used to the way these 
foreigners get up in their seats and stare 
through their glasses.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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Solved in the Rubber-Silenced Chassis 


The Harmonic Balancer— 
an integral part of the Oak- 
land crankshaft—eliminat- 
ing torsional vibration. 


9, Close-up section of engine 

mounting showing rubber 
cushion and complete 
rubber insulation between 
motor support and frame 
side member. 


Cut-out view of Rubber- 
Silenced drive unit on trans- 
mission main drive shaft, 
showing rubber cushion. 


New, heavy cross member 
4 for the Oakland frame com- 
pleting a super-rigid sup- 
port for the entire power 
plant and body assembly. 


OAKL 


Pictured here is a motor car chassis that marks 
a new epoch in automotive progress as truly as 
did the invention of the first six-cylinder engine. 
For in this remarkable Rubber-Silenced Chassis, 
Oakland has definitely conquered the problem 
that has defied automotive engineers: for 31 
years—the elimination of vibration - - - Four 
vitally important features, plus the perfect co- 
ordination of every working part, produce 
vibrationless performance at all speeds. 


First—The Harmonic Balancer, pioneered by 
Oakland and built into the Oakland crankshaft, 
prevents any twisting of the crankshaft under 
repeated piston impulses and completely eradi- 
cates torsional vibration. 


Second—Rubber supports for the Oakland 
engine form a cushion between power- plant and 
frame and effectually prevent any vibration in the 
frame due to the torque reaction of the motor. 


Third —The Rubber-Silenced Drive — an 
entirely new and exclusive development where- 
by the engine not only rides on rubber but 
drives through rubber—erases all body rumbles 
and vibrations communicated from the rear 
wheels, drive shaft and transmission. 


Fourth — A new, extra-heavy cross member, 
added to the frame, completes a super-rigid 
support for the entire power-plant and body 
assembly, and constitutes the final step in the 
conquest of vibration. 


These features—found in their entirety only in 
the Greater Oakland Six—impart a smoothness 
and quietness of operation and a freedom from 
closed car rumble unmatched by any other auto- 
mobile, regardless of price Drive 
the Greater Oakland Six, and experience the 
new thrill of completely vibrationless motor 
car performance. 


Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 4-Door Sedan $1195; Landau Sedan $1295 
Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 
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CHANDLER 


Nineteen 
Finer New Models 
$945 to $1795 


The beautiful new 


Metropolitan Sedan, 

the great leader, is 

reduced $360, from 
$1955 to $1595! 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


The most impressive 
six-cylinder car in 
America today..with 
everything in and on 
it a fine car should 
have... Styled to the 
minute and built for 


Mm the years...a value 
. *\ without parallel .See 
~ lit. Above all, drive itt 


Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corpo: n, Cleveland Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 
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“Where?” cried Talbot, jumping up and 
running his own glass furiously across the 
auditorium. ‘f Which one?”’ 

“Not any one,’ said young Corey, feel- 
ing he had made a blunder. 

“T can’t blame them if they do,” said 
K. T., ““when we have the prettiest blonde 
in the house in our box. They think she’s 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce.” 

Talbot felt he had been a little ridiculous. 
He looked at Drusilla. She was pretty— 
more than pretty—she was distinguished. 
There was an elegant simplicity about the 
way she wore her pale-silver gown, un- 
trimmed except for the gardenias he had 
sent her as a sort of peace offering for hav- 
ing waited until the last moment before in- 
viting her. Miles was so used to Drusilla 
that it took somebody else’s reaction to call 
her to his attention. No wonder those fools 
stared up at her, although they stared at 
anyone. Bah! Of a sudden Miles found 
himself suffering from an acute antipathy 
toward the people amongst whom he had 
elected to spend his life. Their habits, on 
which he had always smiled tolerantly, 
seemed suddenly insufferable. 

His restlessness mounted until he felt he 
would suffocate if he had to sit through an- 
other act of Tosca. Of late he was always 
more or less on edge, hoping to catch some- 
body regarding Drusilla suspiciously. He 
wanted just one opportunity to swing on 
this bird, barehanded. He was used to 
handling them out at the plantation with 
knives in their hands and murder in their 
hearts, 

More than once he had kept a man 
with a gun waiting three hours to see him, 
then suddenly walked up to him so close 
that their shoulders touched and de- 
manded, ‘‘Well, what do you want?” 
Miles Talbot could handle anything he 
could see. It was this skulking out of range, 
while apparently close enough to watch 
their every move, that got his goat. He 
hardly watched the stage at all, keeping his 
glass trained on the pit. But he could not 
pick out anybody making an ass of himself 
over Drusilla. 

Corey noticed how nervous he was. 
““You’re not yourself, Talbot. You need a 
change. Why not come up to New York 
with us next week and snap out of this?” 

Talbot felt a faint stirring of interest. He 
hadn’t been out of Havana in fifteen 
months. No wonder he was jumpy. 
Things were slowing up at the office, so 
that Mazas and Drusilla could handle 
them. Not a bad time to go. And Corey 
belonged to a couple of good clubs. He 
could put him next to a lot of worthwhile 
people. 

“T think I might.”’ 

Corey was enthusiastic about the idea. 
Talbot noted a certain reserve about Dru- 
silla’s reception of the plan. He sometimes 
wondered whether Drusilla were afraid he 
might meet some other woman. But of 
course that was out of the question. 
Women did not interest him at all. 

Talbot found himself opening the next 
square envelope with a certain degree of 
curiosity. He wondered how the fellow had 
taken the fact that there was no walking 
past the open window and all that rot: 


How beawtifwl yow were tonight. I sit in 
the next paleo [Damn! No wonder he hadn’t 
found the fool in the pit] so near I can almost 
feel the sweetness yow make in the air all 
arownd yow. Bwt my heart is heavy becawse 
yow no wear my roses. 

Bwt when I hear what is said, I am glad 
again. Sr. Talbot goes to New York? No? I 
see yow looking sad, and for a moment I am 
afraid it is beeawse yow care too mwch for him. 
Bwt then I think and think and I wnderstand 
is becawse if yowr employer go away, yow 
mwst remain alone at home withowt vacation. 
Is no? 

No be sad, Beawtifwl Lady. Yow will no be 
alone. I shall take my cowrage and come to 

ow. Every night we shall drive owt together. 

e shall dance, we shall sit beneath the moon. 
I shall whisper in yowr ear. I shall teach yow 
what is to be love. 


Talbot was no longer annoyed. He was 
furious. If a man cannot discuss his affairs 
in a low voice at the theater—well, that 
sort of thing is an infringement on the 
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rights of the individual—a positive menace. 
It had to be stopped. 

He had a long talk with Delfina, the lit- 
tle girl on the ground floor, and it seemed 
to Delfina, under the spur of the dollar she 
clutched in her plump brown hand, that she 
had seen a man walking up and down on the 
other side of the street. Under further 
questioning, she recalled that he was young. 
Yes, and little. And handsome? Oh, si, 
muy hermoso. 

As to the rest, she was rather vague, but 
if she saw him again she would tell Mee’ ter 
Talbot and he would give her something 
muy bonito. A mantilla, perhaps. Una 
mantilla roja like the new one of the Sefior- 
ita Druseelya? Miles had not heard of 
any new red shawl of Drusilla’s. He left 
Delfina wondering what she had said to 
anger the caballero. 

A dozen times while driving Corey out to 
the country club, which the latter declared 
the most charming he had ever visited, Tal- 
bot demanded of Drusilla, “Is that man 
staring at you?’ And he explained to 
Corey that a girl was never safe from the 
unwelcome advances of these natives. 

“A girl without a protector, perhaps,” 
said Corey, smiling as at some inside knowl- 
edge. 

““T’ve been here over seven years,’’ Dru- 
silla reminded Miles when he brought up 
the same subject again at dinner, ‘“‘and you 
never worried. It must be your nerves. 
I’m glad you’re going away.” 

He looked hurt. ‘‘I suppose you'll have 
a freer rein when I’m gone. I don’t doubt 
I’ve been a nuisance this past year.” 

“Don’t say things like that, Miles. You 
know they’re not just. I really think you 
need a vacation. You haven’t had one in 
over a year.”’ 

“How about you? You haven’t had one 
in over two.” 

“‘T’ll take mine when you come back.”’ 

“‘T feel selfish. Why don’t you go while 
I’m away?” 

‘Both leave the office at the same time?”’ 

“Why not? Mazas can handle anything. 
that comes up.”’ 

“‘Well, you see, I really want to go to 
New York and I couldn’t if you were 
there.” 

“Why, how foolish! New York is a big 
place.” 

“Yes, but Havanaisn’t. You know what 
these people would think. And there’s no 
sense in openly violating their standards. 
You’ve often said so yourself. You always 
pay for it in the end.” 

She seemed determined to remain in 
Havana. He wondered 

Manuel’s next letter said: 


I hope yow like the mantilla and that it rest 
wpon yowr white showlders with the caress I 
am wnable to place there. I wowld like to bwy 
all the beawtifwl things in the world for yow. I 
have no great wealth, bwt I am very rich man, 
becawse when I think of yow, I have in my 
heart all the treaswre of the world. 

I know I teach yow to love me. Is written 
so in the stars. That is why the Sr. Talbot goes 
to New York at this time, so I shall have the 
chance to find yow alone. He is fine, strong 
man, and maybe when he is near yow have no 
thowght for Manwel. Bwt when he is thowsand 
miles away 


Talbot announced suddenly that he was 
not going away. 

“Don’t be foolish, Miles.”’ 

“Don’t talk so loud,’ he commanded 
brusquely. ‘‘ You never know who may be 
snooping around.” 

Miles’ nerves were growing increasingly 
ragged, and Drusilla humored him more 
than usual. 

“‘T think you should certainly go away,” 
she said gravely, in a low voice. “‘ You need 
rhe 

“T know; but I don’t feel right about 
leaving you exposed to that fellow’s ad- 
vances.” 

“He can’t force me to have anything to 
do with him.” 

He thought a moment, then he said, 
“You may be glad for a little company,” 
and the accusation was poorly veiled by 
the lightness of his tone. 

“Tt will be lonely,” Drusilla admitted, 
“but I can hardly see myself going about 
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with a psychopathic case just because I’m 
left alone.” 

“There’s no telling what a woman will 
do if she’s left alone,’’ he said uncompli- 
mentarily. “I’m positively going to put 
the case officially into the hands of the 
police before I go.”’ 

“You'll do no such thing,” said Drusilla 
with a decision which startled him. ‘After 
all, I’m not a minor and this is my affair. 
No matter how a case like that turns out, 
the publicity always hurts a woman. 
People are always willing to believe that 
where there’s smoke i 

The next day he sent for her in the office. 
“Do you want my reservation on the Ori- 
zaba? I’m not going.” 

“What?” She looked at him. 

“There’s trouble brewing down at the 
mill—maybe a strike—and I won’t leave 
till it’s cleaned up. But you may as well 
go. I wish you’d take it.” 


Miles Talbot felt a glow of real pleasure . 


at the thought that she was going. The girl 
needed a change. 

He should have insisted on it all along— 
and that fellow would have a chance to get 
over his infatuation. On the whole, he felt 
more cheerful than he had in weeks, until 
he picked the pieces of a letter out of 
Drusilla’s basket, and, piecing them to- 
gether, read: 

Beloved Senorita: I go too. It is the voice of 
Destiny. In a strange city I shall having yow 


even more for myself. Maybe we never come 
back to Havana 


Drusilla was in the bedroom, packing. 
Miles stood in the doorway watching her, 
and it seemed to him one of the saddest 
hours of his life. 

Everything seemed to be going away 
from him—first Ietta, then his capacity 
for enjoying life, his health, his nerves, and 
now Drusilla. 

“T hate to see you go,” hesaid. ‘‘I don’t 
see how I am going to make out without 
you.” 

She looked at him with moist eyes. ‘“T’ll 
be back soon.” 

“You will, won’t you, Drusilla? You 
won't let anyone run off with you?” He 
tried to inject a note of playfulness into his 
voice, but only succeeded in sounding wist- 
ful. 

“‘Not unless I happen to fall in love with 
someone.” Such a look of pain crossed his 
face that she added gently: ‘‘It might hap- 
pen, even to me, you know.” 

“T never heard you talk that way be- 
fore, Drusilla.” 

“T never was thirty before,’ she replied 
gravely. “Of course I wouldn’t want to 
leave you, Miles, but I guess I have to be- 
gin to think about what’s ahead of me. If 
I don’t, nobody else will, you know. You 
wouldn’t want me to throw away any 
chance for happiness I might have, even to 
be of service to you, Miles, would you?” 

“No,” said Miles, ‘‘of course not.’”’ And 
he really tried to make his voice sound 
hearty. 


Miles Talbot spent a practically sleepless 
night. He must have eaten something 
which disagreed with him. Nothing else 
could have given him such a continuous 
succession of frightful nightmares. Small 
men with crafty eyes sat on his chest and 
slowly stifled him. One ran away with the 
bag in which Miles had carefully hoarded 
all his treasure for the very purpose of 
keeping it from this same villain. In an- 
other he ran and ran from a dwarf with a 
hideous leer who pursued him always and 
finally shot at him with a long arrow out of 
a great bow. 

In the morning he had such a throbbing 
head he was unable to get out of bed. 
Maria Rosa, his housekeeper, was so con- 
cerned over Mee’ter Talbot that at noon she 
sent for Doctor Henschel. 

Miles awoke to find the old doctor stand- 
ing over him, looking as though his red face 
were about to burst through his square 
mask of whiskers. 

The doctor called it a nervous break- 
down. He had been warning Miles he kept 
himself strung too tight. Something was 
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“You spend more 
than I do for blades, 
yet I get the better 
shaves,’ said Wilson. 


’ 


“Show me,” replied Smith. 


“Easy enough. How much do you spend 
a year for razor blades?” 


“Never figured it up.” 


“That’s just it. You buy a package at a 
time and don’t realize how many blades 
you buy every year. And think of the 
time you waste buying them so often.” 


“What do you do?” 


“I strop my blades on Twinplex, buy 
only one package a year, and get infi- 
nitely better shaves than you do.” 


“Where’s the advantage? What you 
saved on blades you spent for your 
Twinplex Stropper.” 


“Possibly, but only the first year. I get 
better shaves out of one package than 
you get out of five, and every year since 
the first I have saved at least $3.00. In 
10 years I will have saved $30.00.” 


“Guess I'll try it,” said Smith. “Do you 
really get so much better shaves with 
Twinplex?” 


“No doubt about it,” replied Wilson. 
“Prove it for yourself. Take one of your 
NEW UNUSED blades to a Twinplex 
dealer and let him strop it for you. You 
will be amazed at the difference.” 


Any Twinplex dealer will gladly strop 
one of your NEW blades, free. If this 
isn’t convenient for you, send us 10c, 
name your razor, and we will send you 
a NEW blade, stropped on Twinplex, 
and a 10-shave sample of the wonderful 
new Twinplex Shaving Cream — the 
cream with antiseptic qualities. It’s de- 


lightful. 
TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1653 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


New York 
Chicago 


London 
Montreal 


A TEN YEAR INVESTMENT 
PAYING 100% A YEAR 
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EADING dealers soon will 
have them. The finest 
crop of Skookums ever 
picked. Rosy, ripe, bursting 
with freshly stored juice. Such 
flavor! Just try them; that’s 
all! On request: ‘‘209 Ways of 
Preparing Skookum Apples.’’ 
Address: 


SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATION 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange, Sales Agents 


Dealers, write for proposition 
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bound to snap. He was not so young as he 
had been. 

That was the sentence which kept twist- 
ing, jangling, corroding in his brain in pain- 
ful, unending spirals, as he lay, under 
orders, in a darkened room, waiting for 
Drusilla. How could he rest until he was 
sure everything at the office was being 
cared for properly? 

Getting older—a year ago he would have 
scoffed at that. But this past year—how 
the stairs had bothered him, how often he 
had had to rest; worst of all, he had lost 
his interest in young things. Getting 
older—how bitter that tasted! And yet he 
had to admit it was true. Forty-four. He 
said the words over, and they had a strange 
flavor, as though he had never tasted them 
before. 

What was keeping Drusilla? She never 
kept him waiting like this. Of late a change 
had come over Drusilla too. She seemed 
less contented with her lot—to be thinking 
more of herself, less of him. Was she drift- 
ing away from him? Was he going to lose 
everything—wife, ambition, youth, health 
and Drusilla too? 

He tossed restlessly on his hot pillow and 
something like perspiration broke out on 
his brow. If she would only come! He 
knew he would feel better the moment Dru- 
silla came. She would be cool and quiet. 
He never remembered Drusilla when she 
had not been cool and quiet. 

How pretty she had been that first day 
she came into his office in a pink linen dress, 
looking as fragile as a bit of fine porcelain. 
She had come to thank him. A young girl 
of twenty-two, she had found herself in a 
strange city, friendless, ill in a hospital, her 
money gone. Her folks failed to reply to 
the urgent cables which consumed her last 
few dollars, and they were about to trans- 
fer her to some public institution when her 
case was called to his attention, quite casu- 
ally, by amedical friend. Miles Talbot had 
paid for specialists, nurses, the care and at- 
tention she needed, and had then sent her 
out to a plantation to recover her strength. 
And the first time he saw her was the day 
she came into the office to thank her un- 
known benefactor. 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
had asked her. 

“Work,” she answered. 

“What can you do?” 

“T can teach Greek, but I don’t suppose 
they’re just waiting for me. I’ll do any- 
thing except go back to my folks,’ she 
added, the acid of a great bitterness in her 
tone. 

He had taken her into his office and in 
three months she had made herself indis- 
pensable to him. In those days he had 
often said to her, 
“T ought to have 
had a wife like 
you, Drusilla.” 
That was when 
Tetta’s Latin femi- 
ninity had taxed 
his bearing powers 
totheutmost.... 

What was keep- 
ingthegirl? Even 
if she were person- 
ally indifferent to 
his illness, the af- 
fairs of the office 
required atten- 
tion. 

At the thought 
that Drusilla 
might be person- 
ally indifferent, 
the tears came to 
his eyes. Was she 
beginning to yield 
to the subtle poi- 
son of the un- 
known Cuban’s 
flattery? Women 
were susceptible 
to that sort of 
thing, even sensi- 
ble ones like Dru- 
silla. After all, 
what did he really 
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know about her? What did any human 
being really know about any other? Who 
knew anything about him, for instance? 
Who, except Drusilla? How would he 
stand it if she left him? 

What was it she had said? She had to 
begin thinking of herself. If she didn’t, no- 
body would. Poor little Drusilla. Nobody 
in the world gave a hang about her except 
himself. And what aselfish beast he was! 

How clearly he saw it now, lying alone in 
that darkened room. Drusilla stood out of 
the shadows, and in beautifully clear relief 
were details he had always seen but never 
realized—all in their proper relation to each 
other and to everything else. 

Hang it all, what pigs men were! He 
had taken everything that girl gave—loy- 
alty, devotion, a beautiful selflessness that 
no man really deserved, and what had he 
given her in return? A job! And now she 
was thirty, and had not even begun to live! 

How appreciative she was of little things, 
like the flowers he sent her that night for 
the opera! Why hadn’t he done more little 
things like that for Drusilla? She had 
looked beautiful that night. Something 
for a man to be proud of. Old K. T. would 
have fallen for her in a minute, if he hadn’t 
been certain she was his girl. That was 
what everybody thought. A sort of injus- 
tice to Drusilla. Kept everybody else 
away—except that beastly Cuban. . . . 

Miles Talbot sat up sharply. The 
Cuban! How long had he been ill? A day? 
Longer perhaps; it was all muddled and 
confused. Had the Cuban taken advan- 
tage of the fact that he was on his back, 
helpless? Was Drusilla—even now—at 
this very moment 

A step outside the door. Drusilla—he 
knew. An instant peace came over him. 
Now everything would be all right. Dru- 
silla had come. How cool she looked in her 
yellow dress, carrying the purple hat he 
liked. Dear, dependable Drusilla! He 
reached out his hand to touch her. 

Don’t do anything rash, Miles Talbot. 
Just because a girl is wearing a yellow dress 
that makes her look like a piece of sunshine 
in your darkened room is no excuse for los- 
ing your head. Remember, Miles, you are 
not yourself today. And because a girl lays 
slim, cool fingers on your eyes is no reason 
for covering them greedily with your hot 
hand and drawing them down to your burn- 
ing lips. Take care, Miles Talbot, you area 
very rich, a very important man. You can- 
not afford to commit yourself just because 
the doctor has said you were growing old 
and the thought has made you a little 
panicky. Aes 

Drusilla had sent Mazas down to the 
mill. That was why she had not come up 
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sooner. It was not wise for all three of them 
to be away. She had foreseen everything, 
attended to everything, made everything 
right, as usual. Nobody in the world like 
Drusilla. Dear, dear Drusilla. F 
Watch your step, Miles, those are danger- 
ous lines along which to think. Careful, 
Miles. 

“Drusilla, Henschel says I’m a sick 
man.” 

“No, you’re allright. A day of rest 

“No, Drusilla, I’m sick. I know it. I 
feel it here.’”” Some hot tears worked their 
way through her fingers and she wiped them 
away with her handkerchief. It was the 
perfume of it which overcame him—Lilas, 
the perfume he had bought for her that 
first Christmas and every one since—the 
perfume that was associated with seven 
years closely packed with Drusilla. Seven 
years—and now she was going away! He 
could not bear it. 

“Drusilla,”’ he cried, while both his hands 
clung to hers, ‘“‘don’t leave me!” 

“Of course not’’—as a mother might 
answer a feverish child. “I'll stay right 
here as long as you need me.” 

“Don’t go to New York,” he whim- 
pered. 

“No, no,” she soothed. ‘‘I won’t stir till 
you're well.”’ 

“No, Drusilla, that’s not what I mean. 
I don’t want you to go at all—ever. I need 
you. I want you, Drusilla—forever.”’ 

He felt her tears on his face as she stooped 
to kiss him. “Forever and ever,’”’ she mur- 
mured. ; 


” 


Delfina was in a perfect trance of ecstasy 
over all the beautiful things the sefiorita 
was giving her. 

“The mantilla, sefiorita? The roja?”’ 
Delfina could scarcely believe her eyes. 

Drusilla, burning up the contents of the 
left-hand drawer of her desk, smiled. ‘‘ Mr. 
Talbot does not like me to wear it. He has 
bought me a new white one—the most 
beautiful one in the world.” Delfina had 
never seen such a look in the sefiorita’s 
eyes before. 

“And the perfume—the new perfume in 
the black bottle?” 

“That too.” 

Delfina fingered her treasures with rapt 
eyes. It seemed she could bear no more. 
But there was more to come. From the top 
shelf of her closet, the one she kept locked 
with a key, the sefiorita took down a black 
box. ‘‘For you, Delfina.” 

“‘Sefiorita, is too much!”’ Her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“No, Delfina, I want you to have it. But 
first I’m going to have it fixed.” 

“Ts broke?” Delfina paled with concern. 

“Only the let- 
ter ‘u’. I’ll have 
them send it to 
you from the 
store.” 

“Oh, sefirita, 
you arean angel!”’ 

“No,  Delfina, 
I’m a wicked, 
shameless woman. 
But I’ve _ never 
been so happy in 
my life. And, Del- 
fina, if you’re ever 
inlove witha man, 
you be as shame- 
less and as ruth- 
less as you can. 
It’s the only way 
you ever get any- 
thing. And, above 
all, Delfina, please 
promise me you 
won’t be sensi- 
ble!” 

Delfina did not 
quite know what 
it was, but she 
promised the se- 
fiorita—the good, 
the kind, the wise 
senorita — that 
she never, never 
would. 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help you decide 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Roofing Name 


Kind of Building 


—— 
Slate surfaced Flexstone roofing 
Granil’ bunkdnee asbestos ready roofing | No. 70 mgid 
oe or hexagonal asbestos shingles— 
asbestos shingles appropriate colors 


No. 70 rigid 
asbestos shingles— 
appropriate colors 


Dwellings Hexagonal asbestos 
$3,000-87,000 shingles 


Nhe Thiet that 


fj _can steal your home or 
’ -your business ~ ~ ~ 


UDDENLY a spark—the flash of fire on and time as well. No costly repairs. No 
a roof—another home, a business, often replacements. You spend less in the long 
a whole community, is added to his loot. run, for the worry of an inflammable 
Why risk your roof unguarded? Dayand roof extends even to its upkeep. 
night this arch thief watches and works. There is a Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Why not frustrate him with the day and Roofing for every type of building. All 
night fire-safety of a permanent Johns- have the permanence and the fire-safety 
Manville Asbestos Roof. of asbestos. 
It won’t cost more—but less. For as- JOHNS MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 4ist STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY * * 4 BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
bestos scorns not only fire, but weather — ror canapa: CANADIAN JOHNS MANVILLE CO., Lrp., TORONTO 


No. 70 rigid 
Dwellings Hexagonal or rectan- | asbestos shingles 
$7 ,000-825,000 gular asbestos shingles | or colorblende— 
appropriate colors 


Rough texture 
colorblende — five- 
tone; brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$25,000 upwards shingles—rectangular 


Asbestos ready Johns-Manyille 
Hactorien. dev end roofing or Asbestos Ready 
pee asbestos built-up or Asbestos Built-up 


sawtooth roofs* 


roofing Roofing 


Flat roofs— Asbestos built-up Johns-Manville Asbes- 


all buildings* roofing tos Built-up Roofing 


Skeleton frame build- Johns-Manville 


ings—standard or ex- Cc r ie 
orrugated-asbestos | Transite Corrugated 
cessive stomperature roofing Asbestos Roofing 


or condensation viet 
onary ga | 5 eis 


*Note— Industrial buildings call for expert advice 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


When re-roofing an old house, you can lay 

Re-roof either hexagonal or rectangular asbestos shingles 
for the right over the old roof. This saves tearing 

. off the old shingles which remain in place 

last CIME to insulate your home against heat and cold. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER until you have a_ 


._ JOHNS “MANVILLE 


sgn ASBE ROOF 


COVERS 
THE COWTIME 


Through 


bestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 

vine 


PARYENTION 
rRonUCcTS 


HE American people now buy 
‘something like a billion dollars 
worth of tires a year. 


Naturally the competition for such 
a large market is tremendously keen. 


Tire Manufacturers vie with each 
other to deliver the lowest cost tire 
service in order to win the largest 
possible share of that billion dollar 
a year tire investment. 


Thousands of people keep no rec- 
ord of the mileage they get from tires 
and therefore do not know which tire 
actually delivers the lowest cost per 
mile of service. 


The Rough-Country Test 
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The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 


But in the rougher parts of the 
country car owners know tires on 
the cost per mile basis,—and there 
Mansfield Tire sales grow fastest. 


That Mansfields do regularly de- 
liver thousands of extra miles of 
trouble-free service at no extra cost, 
is becoming better and better known 


everywhere. 


Mansfields are distributed at 
record low cost by the great Hard- 
ware Wholesalers, and the saving 
on distribution is put into the tire 
to make it deliver record low cost 
mileage. 


THE MANSFIELD TIRE © RUBBER COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Balloon Cords Truck Cords Heavy Duty Cords Regular Cords Fabric Tires 
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Where the wear is 
hardest, they know which 
tire lasts longest. 
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SKEETS LOSES A BET 


(Continued from Page 40) 


She almost apologizes for it herself, and 
explains how she got started. Always had 
liked dogs, having had a whole pack of ’em 
at Sandy Bottom—coon and rabbit hounds 
and just plain mutts. And when she drifted 
down to the West Coast early last fall, think- 
ing she might edge in on some of this real- 
estate stuff, she happened to meet a bird 
from Oklahoma who'd brought on a string 
of greyhounds that he expected to sell for big 
prices. They’d had a rough trip of it, 
though; hadn’t been fed the right things or 
been looked after proper, and most of ’em 
was in poor condition. It was just like 
Delphine to step in, dose ’em up with buck- 
thorn and sulphur and nurse ’em into shape. 
I remember her showing me how to do the 
same for one of the judge’s hounds back at 
Bonnie Mead. 

Well, this guy is so grateful that he in- 
sists on giving her a couple of the likeliest in 
the lot and urges her to enter ’em out at 
San Gloria when the meet opens. Just fora 
flyer, she did it, and the first thing she knew 
those mutts was bringing her a sixty-dollar 
purse once or twice a week. Then this dog 
man gets a wire that his wife has pneu- 
monia out in Tulsa and he sells his whole 
stable—kennel, I mean—at a bargain to 
Delphine. 

*“And if you want to know, Skeets,’’ she 
tells me, “‘there’s more real money in run- 
ning dogs than in any string of horses you 
ever saw, barring grand-prize winners. You 
used to be a good hand with hounds too. I 
need a trainer. What do you say to fifty a 
week?” 

You can guess what I said. And if you 
don’t think I’ve made good at it, just 
glance over the past performances of Miss 
Delphine Dorr’s kennels and remember 
that I’m free to back any of our own entries 
as often as I choose. Hence the new check 
suit and the roll of yellow ones in my hip 
pocket. I said I was riding the world, 
didn’t 1? Sol can’t curl any lip at the dogs. 

But if I’d shied off at first, how would a 
bred-in-the-bone horseman like Judge Mc- 
Quillan, of Kentucky, take a jolt like that 
when it was sprung on him sudden? All I 
was afraid of was that he’d go asking 
around during the day and find out before 
hand. But when I picks him up after sup- 
per he’s just as innocent as I’d left him. 
He’d changed into his best suit, too, and had 
his curly gray hair trimmed neat, and his 
face shaved. For wasn’t he going to meet 
his old sweetie Delphine? Uh-huh! Del- 
phine, with the wild roses in her cheeks. He 
could remember all about her and yet be- 
lieve I’d forgot how he had me kicked out 
of his stables. Well, well! 

The judge got his first hunch when we 
came within sight of the running bowl, with 
the dished track all lit up by flood lights. 

“T never expected to see anything like 
this in my day—no, sir!’ says he. “ Racing 
by electric light! But that’s not even a 
half-mile track.” 

“No. Werun’em short and snappy.” 

Next he notices the illuminated sign on 
top of the grand stand, announcing that 
this was the San Gloria Kennel Club. 
“What does that mean, Garvey?” he de- 
mands. “Kennel club?” 

“Just what it says, judge,” says I. 

“Wait!” says he, motioning me to stop. 
“You don’t mean to say you’ve brought me 
out to see a lot of mangy curs chase a tin 
rabbit, as I’ve read they do?” 

“You're getting the idea, judge,’ says I. 

“Wnough, sir!’’ says he, stiffening. ‘ And 
if I may say so, that is not what I consider 
any gentleman would regard as sport. I 
will trouble you to drop me here. I’ll walk 
back to town.” 

“Just as you say, judge,” saysI. “It’sa 
good eight miles, and you'll miss seeing 
Delphine, you know.” 

Made him squirm a bit, this shot. “ Del- 
phine here?’ says he. “I can hardly con- 
ceive it.” 

“Well, she is,” says I. ‘‘Been here for the 
matinée. Owns some of the dogs in fact. 


And lemme tell you something else, judge; 
you got no call to high-hat the dog races 
until you’ve seen one. I ain’t trying to sell 
7em to you, understand, but I can’t see 
where it would hurt you to watch ’em 
once.” 

He thinks that over for a second before 
he says, “True, Garvey; I may be wrong. 
I suppose I’m a prejudiced old fossil.’ 

“And then,” I goes on, “‘you said you 
wanted to see Delphine.” 

“Drive ahead,” says he. “T’ll go to the 
dogs if I must.” 

But he sure is a hard-headed old boy. 
When he sees the hundreds of cars already 
parked outside, he asks if all these people 
came just to see the dogs run, or if we had 
some other attraction. 

“Just the dogs,” says I. 

Then I tows him in through the gate, 
past the official-program boys and the dope- 
sheet peddlers and out to where the crowds 
are looking over the entries for the first 
event. 

“Here’s the paddock, judge,” says I. 

You’d have thought I’d jammed a whole 
baked potato down his throat. He near 
chokes over it. ‘“‘Paddock! This?” he 
snorts. ‘‘Sacrilege, sir; rank sacrilege!”’ 


I could hardly get him to glance at the |. 


dogs, so I led him back to the grand stand, 
where the seats were filling up, and into our 
box. He never said a word for five minutes, 


just sort of glared around scornful at the | 
sporty-dressed people, at the young chap in | 
the press box thumping a typewriter, at the | 
judges’ stand opposite, and at the dazzling | 


white circle of the track. 

“T expect Delphine’s over at the club- 
house,” I explains. “‘Been dickering with 
a fellow for a couple of new dogs. She’ll be 
around after a while.” 

Some helpers began rolling a cage across 
the track. “‘What’s that thing?” says he. 

““Where they start ’em,” says I. 
tice the eight stalls? That’s the number we 
have in each race. No trouble about an 
even get-away here, for the whole front 
swings up. You'll see. There’s the bugle 
now. The dogs are coming out.” 

His face certainly was a study as he 
watches the procession of handlers file out, 
each in a different-colored tunic, each with 
a muzzled dog in leash, the dogs with col- 
ored blankets on, numbered. He grunts as 
they’re marched up to the field judge, have 
their muzzles inspected and are trailed back 
to be hoisted into the rear of the cage, yap- 
ping and whining. 

“‘ And folks pay to see this sort of thing!” 
he growls. 

“You’d think so if you knew how much 
they take in at the gate every week,” says 
I. “There goes the rabbit, from the right- 
hand side. Now when he comes past the 
cage you watch ’em start. It’s pretty.” 

“Must be!” sneers the judge. 

The wise birds were gathered two deep 
along the rail, and all around us folks are 
buzzing, excited as the mechanical jack 
gets under way, blue flashes shooting from 
the trolley slot, while the short quick yaps 
from the starting cage tells that the dogs 
know what’s coming and are jumping at 
wire doors, crazy to be away. On swings 
the rabbit, gathering speed every yard, and 
when he has passed the dogs by about a 
hundred feet the cage is tripped. 

““They’re off!’ shouts a hundred voices, 
just as they do at Churchill Downs. 

“Come on, you Lady Bess!”’ squeals a 
flapper almost in the judge’s ear as she 
leans over the back of the box. 

“Run ’em out, Ginger Boy!” yells a 
man over the judge’s other shoulder. 

He gives each one in turn a disgusted, 
pitying look, but neither notices. They’re 
watching a mix-up at the three-quarters and 
seeing a thin-shanked brindle shoot out of 
the snarl to take the lead and win by a 
length and a half. 

“Huh!” says the judge as the dogs are 
being dragged away from the rabbit hole. 
“That’s what they call racing, do they?” 


“No- 
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er” Nothing Else " 
is Like it - 


Sel OWek, slele: ON Cabs 
—that was enough!” 


IF YOU will insist on Plate Glass when broken wind- 


shield panes or side windows are to be replaced, you 
will never be bothered by such distorted vision as the 
picture shows. Such ordinary window glass is wavy 
and irregular. It strains the eyes and 1s extremely. tiring 
to the driver. 


driving and detracts from the appearance of the car. 


It adds considerably to the hazards of 


The window on your right is polished Plate Glass. 
Viewed from any angle, it presents an accurate picture 
to the eyes. In fact, it is so beautifully clear that few 
motorists can tell whether their Plate Glass windows 
are up or down! 

Plate Glass is rolled, ground and polished until it is 
as nearly perfect as glass can be made. It is toughened 
by a special annealing process to resist breakage. It is 
solid and heavy, consequently it 1s not damaged by 
vibration or driving shocks. 

So be sure to specify Plate Glass when broken panes 
must be replaced. Plate Glass costs but little more 
than ordinary window glass and its advantages are so 
many that practically all motorists prefer it. But don’t 
forget to let the repair man know exactly what you 
want—polished Plate Glass. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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“You can win or lose your money on 
dogs just as easy as on the ponies,” says I. 
“‘Let’s go down and have a look at the bet- 
ting windows so you can see how it’s done.” 

So I showed him where they sold the 
pari-mutuel tickets, with windows for 
straight, place and show; and where you 
cashed your cards if you’d picked the right 
dog. 

“No bookies to welsh on you here,” says 
I, “‘and you get paid as soon as the odds 
are figured. They’re posting ’em now. 
Say, that Sleepy Sam was a good buy! 
Forty-eight-sixty for a two-dollar ticket; 
nearly ninety if you’d played him across 
the board. Boy! Must have been a lot of 
good money spilled on the favorites. How 
about putting a little on this next one, 
judge? We got anentry that ought to come 
through.” 

The judge almost shudders. “No, thank 
you, Garvey,’’says he. “Not ona dog.” 

“Oh, well,” says I, ‘‘won’t do any harm 
to look her over. Just a step around there. 
That’s her with the red on—Daisy Bell. 
She’s Number 1 and will have the pole. 
See?” 

The judge shakes his head and we go 
back to the box. We was still waiting for 
the dogs when I sees Delphine pushing 
through the crowd, and I sits back to 
watch the reunion. It ought to be worth 
while, considering everything. For if ever 
a woman had gone sour on men it was her— 
so far as any soft stuff went, I mean. Talk 
about being hard-boiled! Say, when it 
come to blocking anything in the mushy 
line, Delphine was a last week’s picnic egg. 

Not that she didn’t mix with men as 
much as ever, but the talk had to be 
strictly on a business basis. If you knew 
her at all you’d just as soon think of trying 
to kid her as you would a lady snake 
charmer. And every day or so some 
would-be sheik had to find that out all by 
himself. For she’s still fairly easy on the 
eyes. Oh, yes! Maybe the roses in her 
cheeks ain’t quite so fresh or so wild as 
when she used to come riding up to Bonnie 
Mead, but more or less color shows through 
the tan, and she’s in even better condition 
than she used to be—lighter by ten pounds 
or so, and carries herself with a sure, 
springy step. 

Besides, in the neat sport suit she’s wear- 
ing, and with that new boyish bob to her 
hair, you might easy guess she was still in 
her twenties. 

Anyway, they hadn’t stopped stretching 
their necks after her. But that’s all the 
good it did ’em. Let one of ’em get too 
near, or try to spring his line on her, and 
he’d be put wise. She’d had one little 
whirl at romance and that seemed to have 
been enough. Whatever she went through 
with that Collins party had cured her for 
good. 

And here was the judge, who’d gone 
dewy in the eyes just at the mention of her 
name, probably thinking he might warm it 
all up again and rehash some of the tender 
speeches he used to make to her. Senti- 
mental old boy, you could tell that. But 
what a jolt he was in for! Another minute 
now and I’d have almost evened up my 
score with him. 

Neither of ’em saw the other until she’d 
stepped into the box. Then she spots the 
judge and he turns and sees her. Say, fora 
second there I thought I’d guessed wrong! 
Delphine stops, staring, and them bright 
eyes of hers came as near softening up as I 
ever saw ’em. Justa flicker, though. Then 
she pulls herself together, shakes off the 
surprise and drops back into her usual off- 
hand way. 

“Why, judge!’’ says she, giving him a 
firm grip. ‘‘My old friend! Well, well, it’s 
good to see you once more!” 

“Delphine!” says he, sort of choky, his 
eyes fixed on her eager. ‘‘ And lovelier than 
ever, if I may be permitted to i. 

“No,” saysshe, prompt and cold. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing like that, judge, if you please.” 

“But I—I assure you,” he goes on, “‘ that 
you ee 

“Sorry, judge,’ she breaks in, ‘‘but 
that’s exactly the sort of thing I don’t 
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stand for. We are old friends, aren’t we? 
Well, we'll let it go at that.” 

He gets it, bang between the eyes. But 
you’ve got to hand it to him for always 
being a good sport. He straightens his 
shoulders dignified and pulls one of them 
old-time bows of his. ‘“‘As you will, Del- 
phine,”’ says he. ‘‘Under any conditions, I 
am most grateful.” 

Then she goes on to ask him how he likes 
the hound races and how he happens to be 
there. ‘You know,” says she, ‘‘you’re 
about the last one I would expect to find 
following the dogs.”’ 

“That is the last thing I mean to do—if 
ever,’ says he. ‘I am afraid Garvey did 
not make it quite clear just what sort of 
races he was urging me to see.”’ 

“Oh!” says she. “‘Skeets brought you 
out, did he?’”’ And she gives me a suspi- 
cious look. 

‘Little joke of mine,” says I. 

“‘Garvey has a subtle sense of humor, 
hasn’t he?” adds the judge. ‘But I hardly 
think I should have come had he not prom- 
ised me the pleasure of meeting—ah—an 
old friend.” 

‘Well,’ says she, jerking her chin up, 
“you find me running the hounds. That’s 
another of Skeets’ jokes, Isuppose. I can’t 
help it, judge. I had to make some money 
somehow, and I always did like dogs. Of 
course, not the way I liked horses. But 
I’m doing well at this. I’ve just sold one of 
my string for fifteen hundred and bought 
two more for half that.” 

The judge nods but don’t say a word, 
which gets Delphine tossing her head. 

“T can even show you how to make a lit- 
tle money on ’em,”’ says she. ‘‘I have two 
entered for the hurdle and one is pretty 
sure to win. If you care to buy a ticket, 
judge, I’ll give you an owner’s tip.” 

He shakes his head. ‘‘ Thank you kindly, 
Delphine,”’ says he, ‘‘but I am no longer a 
betting man. It is not from choice, you 
understand.” 

“‘T’ve heard you’d had bad luck,” says 
she. ‘‘And Bonnie Mead is ra 

“____ gone,”’ says he. ‘“‘I own part of 
Sandy Bottom, that is all. I live in your 
old home, Delphine. I bought it in the 
hope that sometime Well, it was a 
silly hope, wasn’t it?” 

“‘T’m afraid it was, judge,’’ says she. 

Meanwhile they’d put on another race 
and run it; Delphine has talked to a sport- 
ing writer about her new dogs; other own- 
ers have stopped at the box for little chats; 
a track tout tries to work her for inside 
stuff and gets sent about his business; I go 
down to the stand and bring up some hot 
dogs and cold drinks. A good time was be- 
ing had by all—leaving out the judge, 
maybe. I don’t know about him. He just 
sits there, staring around, with now and 
then a puzzled glance at Delphine. 

And finally they start setting the hurdles 
for the Futurity, which is last on the card. 
At that Delphine says she must go down to 
the paddock and tell her handlers a few 
things. She asks the judge to come along 
and he does. She shows him our Blitzen, 
who has the red blanket on for this race and 
the pole position. 

“That’s the one,’’ she whispers to the 
judge. ‘‘He ought to be a sure winner with 
this field. Hadn’t he, Skeets?” 

“He’s the runningest dog ever,’’ says I. 
“Just look at them hind quarters and that 
chest, judge. I’m gonna buy on him my- 
self.” 

There wasn’t much left for the judge to 
do but inspect Blitzen. 

“And there is my new one, Number 6,”’ 
adds Delphine. ‘‘He had been entered for 
this event before I made the trade. I don’t 
know much abcut him; no record, not a 
good pedigree. 1 had a mind to scratch 
him, but thom 1 decided to see what he 
would do. Come here, Black Hawk. How’s 
your wind, old fellow?” 
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She pats the sleek head and was turning 
away when the judge breaks in with his first 
remark. ‘‘Now that’s what I call a good 
dog,’”’ says he. “If I am not mistaken that 
animal can run with the best of them.” 

“Not against Blitzen with the barriers 
up,” says Delphine. ‘‘Isn’t that right, 
Skeets?”’ 

“Blitzen simply eats up hurdles,” says 
I. “I’m gonna put twenty on him straight. 
I wouldn’t go a nickel on the other mutt.” 

I was in line at the five-dollar window 
and didn’t notice who was behind me, but 
as I was leaving with my tickets I hears this 
deep voice behind me saying, “‘Fifty, if 
you please, sir, on Black Hawk to win.” 

It’s the judge, unbuckling an old wallet. 
This betting talk, and the crowds and the 
general track scenes must have warmed up 
his sporting blood. 

“What’s the idea, judge?” says I. 
“Plunging on a long shot, are you?”’ 

“‘T like to see owners back their entries, 
sir,” says he; “‘andif you and Delphine are 
not inclined to do so, I trust you will permit 
me.” 

His shoulders have lost their slump, his 
chin is set, and there’s quite a flicker in 
them blue-gray eyes. 

“Why, certainly, judge,” says I. “‘Sporty 
of you, anyhow. But show tickets might 
have been better. Look at the odds against 
the Hawk there—30 to 1—and Blitzen is 
sure to ——” 

“Would you care to place twenty on that, 
even?” says he. “‘I am betting that Black 
Hawk heads him at the finish. Eh,Garvey?”’ 

Well, it seemed kind of a shame to take 
his money, but I couldn’t let him get away 
with any cold bluff. 

“Tt’s a go,” says I. 

Then we joined Delphine in the box and 
watched the handlers leading the dogs up 
for a sniff of the first barrier. Two minutes 
later the bell rang, the rabbit came tearing 
past, the cage was tripped and the race was 
on. ’Course, Blitzen, at the rail, was off 
like a flash, clearing the hurdle as clean as 
a swallow skimming a roof. For a second 
I thought the Hawk was gonna balk at it, 
but over he goes too. 

At the first quarter Blitzen had jumped 
into a good lead and Black Hawk was near 
losing his feet on the turn. He was being 
crowded by the two outside dogs, and at 
the half he was almost caught ina jam. The 
Hawk acted as though he didn’t like that, 
and twice I saw him snap at the crowders, 
but on account of the muzzle it didn’t do 
him any good. Then he tries another trick. 
Pack running don’t seem to be his game, so 
what does he do, just as they come to the 
back-stretch barrier, but sprint for the out- 
side, where he has more room—and more 
distance to cover. He made it, though, and 
took the jump neat. ; 

“Blitzen! .Blitzen! Come along, you, 
Blitzen!” the crowd was roaring, for he was 
a7 to 5 favorite and going strong. 

Then, at the last quarter, this black 
streak came from somewhere, edged in 
ahead of the four that was bunched behind 
Blitzen, and before we knew it, had lapped 
the leader. They were bothrunning straight 
out, necks stretched, their steel-wire muscles 
hurling them over the course like they’d 
been shot from a gun. Another rod and 
they were nose and nose. 

Then maybe there wasn’t some howling 
in the stands and along the rail. Mostly 
they was shouting for Blitzen to come 
through, but above the roar I could hear 
one deep clear voice calling, ‘‘Head him, 
Black Hawk! You can do it, sir! Head 
him, Hawk!” 

For the judge was standing up, his big 
head thrown back, his gray hair waving, 
and in one hand he was gripping his old 
black hat as if he was beating out time for 
the Hawk. 

Maybe the Hawk heard. Anyway, less 
than three yards from the wire, he shot his 
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black snoot ahead and made a good clean 
win of it. 

*Course, me and Delphine was as much 
pleased as anybody. I had some tickets to 
tear up, and I’d lost to the judge, but we’d 
found we had another Al hurdler in our 
pack and we knew our kennel had copped 
first and second money, including the big 
purse of the evening. 

“Good work, judge!”’ says I, handing 
over the side bet to him. ‘‘ You sure are 
some picker.” 

Delphine congratulates him too. “I am 
glad you were right, judge,” says she. 

As for the judge, he sits there in sort of a 
daze, not saying a word. He don’t even 
seem interested when the premium odds go 
up on the board and I tell him what a kill- 
ing he’s made. Why, I had to go down with 
his tickets and cash in for him! At that, he 
still sits slumped in his chair, gazing at this 
fistful of bills like I’d put a dead snake or 
something of the kind into his hand. 

“Nice little profit, judge,” says I. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter’n twelve hundred, and I expect you can 
use it all. Now how about this sort of rac- 
ing? About as sporty as following the bang- 
tails, ain’t it? I told you there was money 
in the dogs.” 

And that seems to rouse him. ‘‘ Dogs!” 
says he. ‘You're right, Garvey. I’ve done 
it. Born and bred in Kentucky, a horse 
raiser and a horse runner—and here I am, 
betting on dogs! My God, sir!” 

Which was where Delphine reached out 
and put a hand on his arm. “There, there, 
judge!’’ says she. ‘‘I know just how you 
feel. I don’t blame you one bit. Every once 
in a while I get to feeling the same way. I 
do now. But what are we going to do 
about it? I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“T do,’ says the judge, straightening up 
and crushing the bills in his big fist. “At 
least, I know what I’m going to do with 
Chis 

“Well, judge,” says Delphine, sort of 
gentle, “‘what?”’ 

For a minute he stands, stiff and digni- 
fied, his eyes stary. Then he says, “‘ You 
remember my Buford Belle that I sold just 
before she won the Spring Derby? There 
was the best horse I ever owned, one of the 
best ever raised in our section. I bought 
her back, after she was through on the 
track, had her kept for five years at my 
own expense—box stall, private run, good 
pasturage. And when she died I got the 
new owner to let me bury her in the horse 
lot at Bonnie Mead, with a stone to mark | 
where she lies—a small, simple stone. But 
now’’—he stops and stares around—“‘now 
I am going back to Kentucky, with this. 
I’ll spend it for a monument in memory of 
Buford Belle, have her carved in stone, just 
as she was; and underneath I’ll have cut, 
too, how she won the Kentucky Derby, and 
when, and who raised her. This—this dog 
money ought to doit. And then I shall stay 
there at Sandy Bottom, near by, for the 
rest of my days—alone.” 

He drops back in the chair, his head on 
his hands. And the next I knew Delphine 
was down on her knees beside him, an arm 
around his shoulders. Blamed if she wasn’t 
leaky in the eyes too. 

“Buford,” I hear her whisper, ‘‘I was 
wrong about men. I’ve said they were all 
alike, and all pretty poor specimens. But 
you—you’re different. I’m sorry I didn’t 
know it before. I should have known it, 
should never have doubted you. And I 
would like to take my dog money back to 
Kentucky too.” 

He has roused up and is looking at her, 
kind of soft and dazed. ‘“‘You—you 
would?” says he. ‘‘ You don’t mean with— 
with me?” 

“Yes, Buford,” says she, “with you.” 

“Delphine!” says he, and folds her 
against his broad chest. 

Say, they near had me blushing, even if. 
the grand stand was about empty by then. 

“Perhaps,”’ I hears her say, “‘we can buy 
back Bonnie Mead and——”’ 

Well, I slipped out about then. I’d heard 
enough. And I wasn’t so sure, come to 
think it all over, whether I’d handed the 
judge anything or not. 
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Passing Another 


T is Goodyear’s firm purpose to advance 

side by side with the motor bus 1n its 
development for public usefulness and 
comfort. 
An .exceedingly important milestone in 
this advance has been successfully passed 
with the perfection of Goodyear Balloon 
Bus and Truck Tires. 
Made with the celebrated Goodyear cord 
fabric Supertwist, these extra elastic and 
extra durable tires afford the motor bus 
the same deep cushioning and trouble-free 
qualities enjoyed by the Goodyear user on 
his private car. 
Armored with the world-familiar All- 
Weather Tread, they assure maximum trac- 
tion and security, on any road and under 
any Operating condition. 

* * * 


On the night of October rgth last, the Colonial Coach 


ilestone 


Lines Company, of Watertown, New York, equipped their 
coach No. 214 with Goodyear Balloon Bus Tires. 

In daily service, winter and summer, on the 75-mile 
scenic route between Watertown and Syracuse, those Good- 
year Balloons rolled up an average of 37,852 miles per tire! 
“They delivered every value we desired,’ writes Mr. H. 
B. Weaver, Chairman of the Colonial Coach Lines Com- 
pany. ‘They saved us money on upkeep and repairs, ma- 
terially reducing spring breakage. They provided our 
passengers with the last word in riding comfort, and so 
helped us win public good will.’ 


* % % 


HE brilliant performance of Goodyear 

Balloon Tires in both passenger and 
freighting service is the result of a bus-and- 
truck-tire development carried forward by 
Goodyear since the pioneer days of high- 
way transportation. 
Goodyear Balloon Tires, the latest expres- 
sion of that development, demonstrate 
superior stamina, as well as finer riding 
qualities, at low tire cost per mile. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


BUS TIRES 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C« 


es |: 


OACH LINES 


Goodyear Balloon Tire FE que 


. Inc. 
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Positive high pressure lubrication 
or the Ford car 


October 2, 1926 


A complete Alemite-Zerk system 
that lubricates your entire car 
in 10 minutes— 
without getting underneath 


Your Ford needs regular lubrication— 
the same as any other car, or piece of 
machinery. 


For an actual check of itemized repair 
jobs shows that 80% comes solely from 
lack of proper lubrication—neglect! 


With the new Alemite-Zerk system 
for Fords you can lubricate the entire 
car in 10 minutes—without getting 
underneath. It’s the same high pres- 
sure system used on over 8,000,000 
other cars. 


Quick, clean, easy to use. Alemite-Zerk 
invites regular lubrication. It prevents 
the neglect that brings on repair bills and 
cuts down the resale value of your car. 


No more grease or oil cups 
Grease and oil cups are permanently 
replaced by patented dust-proof 
Alemite-Zerk fittings on every bearing. 
Your handy Alemite-Zerk compressor 
shoots fresh lubricant entirely through 
the bearing with one easy push. No 
oil can, no grease paddle. ZIP—ZIP— 
ZIP and the job is done. Old, gritty 
grease is forced out at the same time. 
No more squeaks. Positive high pres- 
sure forces lubricant to every spot. 


Invites lubrication 
Your Ford is too good a car to neglect. 
Proper care is really no job at all with 
this lubricating system. No crawling 


underneath to reach any part. No mud- 
coated oil cups to clean out. No grease 
cups to cross-thread. Ten minutes care 
—every 500 miles—will cut your re- 
pair bills in half. 


And if you are too busy to do it your- 
self, you can have your car lubricated 
in any Alemite service station—while 
you wait. Many motorists use this 
service altogether. They never lubri- 
cate their own cars. If you wish to. 
use this service, too, you do not need 
the compressor set for your car. All 
you need is the 19 fittings to replace 
oil and grease cups. The cost of these 
fittings is only $2.50. 


Easily installed 


Anyone can equip a Ford with this new 
lubricating system. No drilling or cut- 
ting. A hammer and pliers are all you 
need. Simple directions come with 
every set. 


The Alemite-Zerk system will save its 
cost in repairs alone five times over in 
one year. And it makes the one hard 
job about a Ford easy. If your regular 
Ford dealer hasn’t a set in stock, please 
write us direct. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for Industrial Machinery 


EMITE-ZERK 


~ © 1926, T. B. M. Co. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
for Fords 


complete, including compres- 
sor and 19 fittings to replace 
all grease and oil cups. 


For set of 19 fittings $50 


without compressor 
Makes Alemite Lubricating Service available for your Ford 


Prices in Canada and West of 
Rockies slightly higher. 


in my own consciousness makes my brain 
actually burn, almost as if I felt the pain of 
fire.” 

I looked away with coward eyes from the 
expression I so feared, which was tightening 
her drawn face, but I kept my voice steady 
and stern: 

“Then stop thinking about it, Jean! Why 
goad yourself into danger? I tell you that’s 
the first thing you’ve got to rid yourself 
of—this determined delusion that a man is 
capable of loving nothing but a pretty face. 
It’s absurd, preposterous. I grant you that 
men are usually attracted more quickly to 
beautiful women than to plain ones; but 
love finds its own beauty, and more times 
than not it has nothing to do with flesh, as 
you’re often saying. 

“When a homely woman like myself can 
hold the love of a man so fine and honor- 
able as Robert Douglas for twenty-five 
years, I can’t be disillusioned by any of your 
false conceptions, no matter how bitterly 
you were driven to them. 

“Then—then another thing, Jean’’—I 
was talking in a tone of anger and so fast 
that she unconsciously stopped rowing— 
“‘vou’ve got to get over this false sensitive- 
ness that nowadays they call an inferiority 
complex. You’ve no sense about yourself 
at all. I’ve never known anyone in the 
world with such charm of personality as 
you have. Oh, it isn’t only my opinion. 
When Doctor Merea talked to me about 
you he said the same thing. Neither he 
nor your father disbelieve what your hus- 
band wrote in his last letter.’’ She winced 
at this, but I talked doggedly on. ‘“‘Now 
Doctor Merea wouldn’t possibly have any 
motive in saying what he did to me, and he 
said, ‘Why, the man couldn’t help but love 
her as soon as she made him see what that 
other infatuation amounted to!’ 

“And, Jean, what about this nice, honest, 
simple Jim Hatton? It’s perfectly plain 
that he adores you. Oh, no, I don’t mean 
with any definite idea of unfaithfulness to 
his wife, but blindly and helplessly and loy- 
ally. He thinks you’re the most wonderful 
woman alive, and he doesn’t admire you 
because he knows you're rich; and it’s 
absurd to suppose that the man you shot 
knew it either. Instead of constantly de- 
preciating your appearance, Jean, it’s far 
more commendable to remind yourself that 
you’ve humor and charm, and a natural 
comradeliness, and a voice of pure music, 
and generosity, and—and $f 

“Oh, don’t hesitate, Margo; you’ve got 
a big field yet—nice ankles, a brand-new 
tooth, fairly honest, a good appetite. But 
why fire your kind words in that machine- 
gun manner?” She rested her oars together 
and laughed at me. Again I had routed her 
shamed, desperate, menacing mood, but 
her swift changes unnerved me and I felt 
hot tears in my eyes. Instantly her voice 
- wastender. ‘‘ Dear Margo, don’t think I’m 
ungrateful. It’s incredible to me, Margo, 
how you clean the misery out of my mind. 
You reduce me to tranquillity just as the 
dentist did when he yanked out those dev- 
ilish teeth. I really do feel just about the 
same kind of relief. And you do it with the 
same drastic determination. But now ad- 
mit something, Margo—besides saving me 
from being a public menace, you’d like 
nothing better than to conduct a romance 
between this Evans person and me, just as 
a Q. E. D. to report to Uncle Doctor and 
my father. Now isn’t that true?” 

I was astonished at the calmly rational, 
sanely amused manner in which she asked 
me this. ‘‘Nothing could be further from 
true, Jean.’””’ My sincerity here was so 
emphatic that it must have been obvious. 
“You're quite right in thinking I hope to 
see you happily married some day, but 
never to a man so near death as this poor 
boy.” 

“Margo, do you really believe that?” 
She watched me, while I answered, with 
her curiously characteristic, intensely 
searching gaze. 
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“Jean! Why shouldn’t I? After Robert 
was killed I gave all my time to boys who 
did come back, but with nothing ahead of 
them except death. The son of my dearest 
friend in Valley Springs came back home, 
and we had to watch him die, slowly and 
pitilessly, talking and laughing with us 
every day—just as this boy will do.” 

She had leaned forward over her stilled 
oars, her lips parted a little. “‘He told me 
this morning he could not live,” she said 
expressionlessly, ‘‘but I thought he lied. 
Perhaps he didn’t.” 

I told her then what Jim Hatton had 
told me about an attack Winthrop had had 
in the boat that first day, going back to 
Sarasota—a hemorrhage, probably due to 
his having lifted Barbara high in his arms 
to show her where he was going to build 
his “last earthly residence.” 

“Tt is true then. Perhaps Barbara 
She was speaking to herself. Slowly she 
turned the boat and rowed halfway back 
silently, her face dull with heavy thought. 
Then she surrendered with a dignity of sim- 
plicity that left her conqueror. ‘Margo, 
I wish you’d always manage to be there 
when he’s about,” she said. “It will—help 
me.” : 

“T will, dear,” I promised quickly. And 
that was all that was ever said about it 
between us from that time on. 


” 


That day, which marked the last out- 
ward expressions of Jean’s ‘paranoid 


simplex,’”’ endowed me with vast conse- , 


quence in the minds of five men—Doctor 
Holmquist and Doctor Merea, Winthrop 
Evans, Bruce MacIntyre and Jim Hatton, 
the last of whom never saw me alone that 
he did not tell me I was ‘‘By Jiminy, a 
wonder!’’ To Bethlehem, it exalted me to 
heights whereon walk the angel-winged 
miracle makers. But to Barbara and Jean 
I remained only a quiet, unremarkable 
woman who loved them. And of course I 
knew myself that I, alone, had done noth- 
ing to drive away the menace that threat- 
ened Jean’s mind. I had been merely the 
medium of that most potent earthly 
power—vicarious unwilled love, which asks 
nothing, faces fear, inspires faith and heals 
hate. 

Barbara woke from her nap that after- 
noon full of questions and petulance. Jean 
had taken her bath, put on a fresh soft 
voile frock, and was resting in a wicker 
chaise longue, watching Barbara, who slept 
restlessly in the big slightly swaying swing. 
Barbara came awake keenly and remember- 
ingly. 

“Mother, why didn’t you sing the song 
Mr. Evans asked you to?” 

“Because I don’t like it, just as you 
don’t like nice good oatmeal, which I like 
very much.” 

““Oh’’—she rubbed her eyes, reflected 
and triumphed—‘“‘but I do eat the horrid 
old oatmeal because you want me to. And 
I wanted you to sing for Mr. Evans, but 
you didn’t.” 

“Why, Barbara, I sang three songs for 
you, when I was very busy and should have 
been out at work. Now you’ve been enough 
of a barbarian for one day. It’s time to be 
my Barbara again.” 

“But, mother, you make me a bar- 
barian—weally. I wanted you to have 
Mr. Evans for a friend so you can invite 
him to come to see us, and you said you 
wouldn’t ever, ever invite him to come to 
see us, so I had to be a barbarian, because 
I wanted to see him so much I was weally 
getting sick. And then your face looked all 
scoldy and you wouldn’t sing the song he 
asked you to sing, and he won’t like you, 
mother. He'll think you’re just a horrid 
lady.” 

I was holding my breath by this time; 
but Jean took all this quietly enough, a half 
smile on her tired face. ‘‘Why do you want 
him to like me, Barbara?” 

““Why—why, because you’re my mother. 
And he won’t want to come to see me if he 
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doesn’t like you and think you’re a nice 
lady that wants him to be our friend. Won’t 
you please want him to be our friend, 
mother?” 

“Oh, Barbara, Barbara, how do you sup- 
pose it makes mother feel to come home 
and find you’ve given all your love away 
and not saved any for me at all?”’ 

“That’s a story, mother—a big horrid 
story! I couldn’t give away any of how 


much I love you, because you belong to me. | 
I just only want us to have Mr. Evans fora | 


friend so you can invite him to come to 
see us.”’ 


Jean looked ashamed, a little pleased, too, | 


at this earnest and fortunate explanation. 


“Very well, dear, I’ll invite him to come to 


see us if—now listen—if you don’t mention 
his name once again tonight. 
careful! Remember, not once again to- 
night! Then in the morning I’ll telephone 


Mr. Hatton’s office and you can hold the | 


receiver and listen.” 


“Oh, mother! I’m so happy my legs feel | 


like they could most walk!” 


Now be | 


} 
’ 


; 
; 


A reckless look lit Jean’s pale-gray eyes. | 


She held out her arms. 


“All right, walk over here then,” she said. | 


“Weally? Alone?” Barbara occasionally 
stood on her feet, unhelped, for a few sec- 


onds, but it still tasked her heart danger- 


ously. 
“Jean, don’t!’ I said. 


“Let her try,” Jean said quietly. ‘Uncle | 
Doctor said she might try now and then | 


when she seemed stronger.” 
“T can! I know I can!” cried Barbara 
delightedly, her lovely little face shining 


with an excited joy so keen that it hurt my | 
She put her feet cautiously to the | 
floor, stood an instant actually shimmering | 


heart. 


in beauty, flung out her hands with an 
ecstatic little ery and ran rather than 
walked the half dozen steps into her moth- 
er’s arms. 

“Laws a’mighty!’’ Bethlehem solemnly 


announced herself and Barbara’s dinner | 


tray in the doorway. “Dis sho is bin one 
great day!’’ 

But Barbara’s first brave steps fright- 
ened the child pitifully, and she didn’t ask 
to walk again for many, many weeks. She 
lay in her mother’s arms exhaustedly, and 
could not eat her dinner. Jean sang soft 
little songs to her, holding her hungrily and 
closely, and Barbara snuggled a caressing 
hand between Jean’s cheek and shoulder. 
We had Bethlehem bring our dinner over 
from the bungalow and serve it on a folding 
table between us, so that Jean held Bar- 
bara on her lap even while we had our 
dinner. 

It must have been that Barbara sensed 
Jean’s softened mood, for when she was be- 
ing put to bed she asked with canny cour- 
age, ‘‘Mother, was your husband that 
liked the song you detest—was he my 
father?” 

“Yes, dear,’ I heard Jean answer as 
calmly and unsurprisedly as if no stern 
silence had ever been commanded and en- 
forced. 

“Oh, it would have made you sad to sing 
that song then, I guess, wouldn’t it have, 
mother?”’ 

“VYes,”’ said Jean. 

“Mother?”’ 

“Yes?” 

“T want to tell you something that I’ve 
wanted to tell you for ever and ever so long. 
But I can’t tell you it unless I talk about 
my father. May I please tell you now and 
you won’t go away or anything?” 

“Yes, you may tell me.” 

“Well, Annie told me that my father was 
very bad and wicked and I must always be 


very, very ashamed of him. She said that 
was why you were sad when you thought | 


about him. She said if I did talk about him 
you might maybe feel so very, very trou- 
bled you would die. .She said you were a 
wich lady when my father was alive. She 
said she was glad he was dead. But she 
said I must never, never tell you she said 
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if new, asa table utensil, but 
| | nowhere more beautiful 

than in Reed&Barton ware 
VOUS Fifteenth Century host assumed 


little responsibility other than the pro- 
viding of food. YOU provided the eating 


Be wsked 
rie utensils. Your knife hung in a scabbard at 
Se, your side. Your folding spoon was carried 
a in a shark-skin case in your pocket. Forks? 
W Most people of that day had never heard 
of them, and under the prevailing methods 
Tp fgblekuifeot of table conduct they were unnecessary. 


tury was quite 
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same knife that 
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bard at the diner's 
Side. 


The table knife boasts only a»scant few 
centurres of use. It came into existence 
as an eating utensil second to the spoon. 
_ Singularly-enough, one of the first table 
knives produced had a broad blade oppo- 
site the cutting edge that was recommended 
“for the eatinge of pease and jelleys.”’ 


Thus it was that he who dined out dur- 
ing the stirring days of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury brought his eating utensils with him. 
And, if he observed the rules of Sue 
of his day, he dined noisily in accordance 
with one of the cardinal principles of Fif-. 
teenth Centuty table manners—“Smack thy 
lips resoundingly if thou wouldst show due 

Shick foun appreciation to thine host. 
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anything about him. You’re not sick or go- 
ing away or anything because I’m telling 
you, are you?” 

“No. That was very wrong in 
Annie. But you can tell me anything you 
want to after this, dear. I’ve been very 
bad, too, not to let you talk to me.’’ 

“Oh, was it true then, mother? Did he 
take all your money? Were you weally 
wich like she said, mother?” 

“Yes, dear. I was rich and he made me 
poor. I was rich in everything—money 
and pride and joy and happiness and belief 
and love. Your father took them all away 
from me. You are too little to understand 
yet, Barbara, and it makes me miserable to 
talk about him. I want you please not to. 
And some day when you’re older I will tell 
you. But, oh, I can’t bear any more today! 
I can’t bear any more!”’ 

I did not go in to them. I could hear 
Jean sobbing, but I knew Barbara’s frantic 
caresses and comforting would be good for 
her. Barbara was an exceptionally un- 
demonstrative child, but her sweet little 
voice trembled with frightened tenderness. 
“Don’t cry, mother dearest! Don’t! I’m 
glad you didn’t sing the horrid song. . . . 
Oh, mother, don’t be sad! We'll have such 
nice times with Mr. Evans you'll forget my 
bad wicked father. Oh, mother— 
precious oA 

Then there was such a long stillness that 
I grew alarmed and went in from the bal- 
cony. Jean had fallen asleep, kneeling by 
the low bed, her face bent down to Bar- 
bara’s, their cheeks touching. I quietly got 
her own bed ready, and then, able only to 
half waken her, she let me undress her as 
helplessly as a child and I put her to bed 
and kissed her. But neither of us spoke 
again that night. 

In the morning she telephoned Jim Hat- 
ton. He told me afterward, ‘By Jiminy, 
you could have knocked me down with a 
wren’s egg!” 

“Good morning. This is Jean 
Mack. Heard from any more last-leggers 
to buy property for the study of croco- 
diles? . . . Oh, nothing, nothing; merely 
being pleasant. . If Mr. Evans comes 
into your office this morning, will you please 
ask him to bring the famous parrot out with 
him if it isn’t too much trouble? It seems 
he promised Barbara a visit from the bird. 
T’ll send Jerusalem up for him. .. . 
Thanks. . . . Oh, yes, I think he’s charm- 
ing, and also most neighborly. No, 
I find the grove missed me. Jerusalem de- 
voted himself to cucumbers, and the scale 
got ahead of him.” 

Barbara shared the receiver and was in 
high spirits all morning. She implored her 


mother to put on “the picture dress,” a’ 


gown of rough gray silk that Jean had or- 
dered from one of her old shops, embroid- 
ered, peasant fashion, with little scenes. 
Jean put it on. 

Bethlehem again grew dourly prophetic. 
“Dis wo’ld’s comin’ to its end fas’! Her’s 
got a worser look in her eyes dan ebber I 
see yet. Ise gwine slip roun’ an’ unload 
dem two guns, I is.”’ 

But it proved a needless precaution. This 
was another Jean. She was living a new 
role; not playing it, really living it. I knew 
that it covered some motive, but it was so 
subtle that it baffled me; and since it never 
gave the slightest sign of being irrational or 
moody, I did not worry about it or even 
mention it in my letters to her father or 
Doctor Merea. I never wrote Doctor 
Holmquist; he had preferred to have all his 
reports through Doctor Merea. 

Barbara’s first words to Jerusalem’s bare- 
headed passenger that afternoon were, ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Evans, I walked—a lot of steps!” 

Winthrop stood on the little wharf with 
the big ridiculous parrot cage, and looked 
up at us on the balcony. “‘ Did you? Splen- 
did!” he said, and to Jean: “‘ How about it, 
Mrs. Mack? Is this an authorized expedi- 
tion this time, or am I butting in again?” 

For an instant Barbara looked acutely 
aggrieved at his careless acceptance of her 
great news. It made me feel with a sharp 
flash of intuition that in taking Winthrop 
Evans’ greatest interest from Barbara to 
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herself Jean would automatically break 
Barbara’s devotion to him. She answered 
him in friendly tones that must have aston- 
ished him: 

“No, indeed. You’re a flower in May. 
Barbara’s successfully installed you as a 
friend and therefore eligible to limitless and 
unceasing invitations to come to see us.”’ 

Barbara had quickly lost her hurt. “See 
Talky, mother! See him! Isn’t that the 
cunningest wing of wed feathers wound his 
neck? Can you see it, mother, can you see 
nh Hy gee 

“T’m afraid Talky’s charms had rather 
more influence than my own attributes did 
for eligibility,” Winthrop said, awkwardly 
carrying the big round cage up the stairs. 

“Well, -I think the pup and the paper 
dolls and the whistles all contributed their 
share,”’ Jean said with pleasant, serious sar- 
casm. ‘‘But anyhow, you’re installed, and 
that’s the main thing, isn’t it?”’ 

Of course he was discomfited, and showed 
it, but gratifyingly so, as any stranger 
would have done, betraying no conscious- 
ness of the difficult part he was playing. 

“Please note that I’m all dressed up,” 
she went on serenely, ‘‘and disciplined to do 
my best to make you like me. Now may I 
offer you some iced orange juice? Or do 
you prefer cigarettes— perhaps a cigar?”’ 

I had taken the parrot out to Barbara 
and she was so wholly absorbed with him 
that she paid no attention to the others. 

Winthrop had his own cigarettes. He 
told Jean with a stiff attempt at lightness 
that she need make no effort to make him 
like her, since he already did. 

“‘T expected you would,” she tranquilly 
agreed. “I’ve always been remarkably 
likable to men who have the same strong 
sense of the practical that my husband did. 
And as I told you yesterday, you remind 
me of him very much. But Margo and 
Barbara are such strong enthusiasts for 
you that Ht 

“Who does Mr. Evans remind you of, 
mother?” 

Jean was extraordinary. She pulled a 
chair about for Winthrop, said, “‘Sit here, 
Mr. Evans. I’m sorry if the stairs bothered 
you. You look pale.”” Then to Barbara, 
quite simply: ‘“‘Mr. Evans reminds me of 
your father, dear.” 

“Oh!” Barbara straightened from her 
absorbed scrutiny of the sullen parrot and 
sat back in her cushions, all eyes. ‘‘Why 
does he, mother?’’ 

“Because he looked like him.” Jean 
found some mending in a basket by her 
chair and lowered her head over a pair of 
Barbara’s white stockings. 

“Oh!” said Barbara again. “‘Was— 
was—may I ask you something about my 
father? You said last night I could ask you 
things now. May I?” 

“Yes, dear.”” Jean stretched a small toe 
hole tightly over the darner. Her hands 
shook a little and she dropped them quickly 
in her lap. 

‘“Was—was my father as pretty as Mr. 
Evans?” 

Winthrop, scarlet, looked as if he were 
petrified in the wicker armchair—a stone 
statue puffing cigarette smoke. 

‘Even prettier, I think,”’ Jean said com- 
posedly; ‘“‘and since Mr. Evans is responsi- 
ble for this conversation, I’m sure he’ll 
excuse the personal tone of it and be neigh- 
borly enough to forgive the comparison. 
Your father had blacker hair and more of 
it, and much nicer teeth. You see, Mr. 
Evans,’ she went on in a tone of apologetic 
confidence, ‘‘I’ve never told Barbara any- 
thing about her father until last night, 
after I learned that her old nurse had be- 
trayed my trust and had told fe 

“But, mother,’ Barbara interrupted 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Annie wouldn’t tell me what 
his name was. What was his name, 
mother?”’ 

“Hugh,” said Jean. She spoke the name 
slowly in a long low syllable. I shall see her 
always as she sat there, her slender pale 
plain face seeming as gray as the dress she 
wore, her right hand, steady now, twisting 
back and forth at the wrist as the darning 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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nes S listened in... 
and Luck played into his hands — 


Suddenly interested—keenly inter- 
ested — Harkness turned from the 
ocean panorama, to listen in on the 
conversation of two men standing 
almost at his elbow. 


“ce 


......and look here,” one of them 
was saying. “At the bottom of his 
annual report on condition of build- 
ings, old M..... writes: ‘Note: shat 
roof on Warehouse No. 2 is just as 
good as ever.’”’ 


“Well,” laughed the other, “the 
old boy jams that line into his report 
every year. Can’t blame him! Back 
in 1881, he put that roof over in the 
face of all kinds of opposition. And 
of course it’s been his pride and pet 
ever since.” 


A 45-year-old roof* “just as good 
as ever’! Here was a tip, Harkness 
told himself, that was well worth in- 
vestigating before he put his O. K. on 
the specifications for his new plant. And 
what he learned determined his choice 
of the same type of roof for his own 
plant (a Barrett Specification Roof). 


Service records on file show that 
many Barrett Roofs of this type, built 
35, 40 and more years ago, are still 
absolutely weather-tight—and not a 
cent spent on them for maintenance. 
In addition— 


Barrett Specification Roofs are guar- 
anteed by a Surety Bond against re- 
pair or maintenance expense for a full 
20 years. 


Finally, these roofs take the base 
rate of fire insurance. 


You’re interested ? Then mail a brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rec- 
tor Street, New York City. We'll give 
you the full story—promptly. 


Of course, you might, for sound rea- 
sons, want a built-up roof constructed 
according to your own specification. 


Even so, don’t set this fact aside: 
the experience of leading architects 
and builders over a period of more 
than 60 years has shown that it pays 
to construct a built-up roof of pitch 
and felt—both labeled Barrett. 


*For 45 years a Barrett pitch-and-felt roof has protected the 
old north building at India Wharf, Boston, Mass.—45 years of 
rain, sun, and snow—of racking vibration from docking steam- 
ers. And this roof is still staunchly weather-tight. In all this 
time no record of repair or maintenance expense. 
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This column 
is addressed— 


to men concerned with 
School, Factory, or Apartment 
building maintenance 


OR several years The Barrett Company 
has performed a rather unique service 
for building owners. 


From time to time, at the request of men 
interested in the maintenance of large build- 
ings, highly trained Barrett Inspectors have 
made careful surveys of the roofs of all these 
buildings and rendered detailed reports. 


In many instances such examinations have 
resulted in large savings in building main- 
tenance; and in the case of factories have 
undoubtedly prevented the loss of operat- 
ing time and the damage to stock which 
often result from roof leaks. 


Today Barrett is organized to offer this 
service to a wider list of owners. (The 
chances are it would prove valuable to you.) 
Any recommendations will be impartial and 
based entirely on the actual conditions found. 


Ask -yourself these questions: 


“Have I any definite knowledge of the 
condition of the roofs for which I am re- 
sponsible?” 


“Are repairs or replacements necessary 
now? Do I know when any repairs will be 
necessary ?”’ 


“Ts there danger of unforeseen interrup- 
tions caused by roof troubles?” 


“Are all our roofs absolutely fire-safe?”’ 


To answer these and any other questions, 
The Barrett Company with its 68 years of 
experience in the built-up roofing field offers 
you the benefits of its Roof Examination 
Service, free of charge or obligation. 


Note: This service is available for big 
buildings, structures with roof areas of 5,000 
square feet or more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


For detailed information regarding Barrett 
Roof Examination Service, address a_ brief 
note to The Barrett Company, 40 Rector 
Street, New York City, or— 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me full information about your Roof Examina- 
tion Service. I am mailing this coupon with the understanding 
that there is no charge or obligation involved. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
needle went in and out, in and out, in and 
out. I could not take my eyes away from 
her. 

“Hugh,” repeated Barbara. ‘‘That’s a 
funny name. It sounds like what Bethle- 
hem says when she’s all hot and tired 
out. Hugh!” She said it again, 
making it sound a short gasp of exhaustion, 
and laughed. No one laughing with her 
she looked at each of us separately, last at 
Winthrop. Seeming to realize that she had 
made us all very uncomfortable, she said 
with remedial gravity, “I’m glad your 
name’s nicer than Hugh. I like Winthrop 
fora name. Don’t you like Winthrop for a 
name, mother?” 

““Yes—for a name,”’ said Jean. 

‘And just as soon as we get to be old 
friends, we can call him Winthrop, like we 
sometimes call Mr. Jim Hatton just Jim, 
can’t we, mother?”’ 

“Of course it takes two or three years to 
make old friends,’ said Jean, conserva- 
tively consenting. 

“Oh, that’s long, isn’t it?’’ And then, 
remembering the unwise conversations held 
in her presence, she reflected with cheerful 
regret: “I spect in two or three years he’ll 
be dead. Won’t you be dead in two or three 
years, Mr. Evans?” 

“Without any doubt,’ he said, in an 
amused voice whose very carelessness made 
it the more shiveringly convincing. 

“Barbara!”’ the sincerity of Jean’s ejacu- 
lation brought a quick odd glance from 
Winthrop, but he dropped his eyes in- 
stantly. 

“Oh, it’s all right, mother. He doesn’t 
mind about dying; he doesn’t give a damn 
if he does. I heard Mr. Jim Hatton tell 
Margoso. Yousee’’—she turned her bright 
little voice to Winthrop—‘“‘ you see, moth- 
er’s ’fraid all the time that I’ll die. I’m not 
though. I’m not ’fraid of anything a-tall.”’ 

In the thankful silence that followed this 
proud declaration we all took deep and 
audible breaths of relief; but before any of 
us found diverting words, Barbara, scru- 
tinizing the three of us like an imperious 
little empress from her tall chair, said, 
““Why don’t any of you talk? Mr. Evans 
always talked lots before you came home, 
mother.”’ 

Jean smiled and opened her mouth for 
what I miserably knew would be more em- 
barrassment for Winthrop, but Talky in- 
tervened. I thanked heaven just then for 
that bird, though I can’t abide parrots. 
But Talky opportunely chose that moment 
for his own with a raucous piercing com- 
ment of his opinion of the situation: 


“Well! Well! Hell! Hell! 
Well! Well! Hell! Hell!” 


It brought blessed laughter and ended 
all personalities for that afternoon, for he 
continued to entertain us generously for the 
next half hour, and then Winthrop termi- 
nated his call. 

To my surprise Jean remarked that Jeru- 
salem was busy in the grove, and that she 
and I would row him back to the new house, 
where his car had been left. Barbara, of 
course, raised instant rebellion at being 
left behind with Bethlehem. 

““No, dear, it’s way past time for your 
nap,” Jean began firmly; but strong re- 
monstrance would have followed except 
for Winthrop’s ‘Barbara, if my coming 
makes you naughty I mustn’t come any 
more.”’ 

Under his serious gaze Barbara melted 
amazingly into an adorable cherub. ‘It 
doesn’t make me naughty; I was just jok- 
ing with mother, weally.”’ Jean watched si- 
lently; but she turned away as Barbara 
held up her soft sweet little arms to Win- 
throp and lifted her face to be kissed. 

After we had started, Jean rowing, 
Winthrop in the stern, with the subdued 
parrot’s big cage in front of him, Jean im- 
mediately began a businesslike explanation 
of why she had come: 

“T wanted you to understand, Mr. Evans, 
why I’ve changed my attitude from what 
I expected it to be when I talked to you 
yesterday morning. My faith in your sex 
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isn’t inspiring me to thrust my intimate 
confidences upon you, but I think perhaps 
they are such that you will be gracious 
enough to keep them to yourself.”” I thought 
she expected him to reply to this ungracious 
remark, but he said nothing. She seemed 
hunting for expressiveness. Then she talked 
quickly and without hesitating: ‘‘ Margo 
has enlightened me severely as to my status 
since I talked with you. It seems I’m sen- 
tenced, and on parole. I must either tol- 
erate yoursociety pleasantly or—be chucked 
into an insane asylum. Please, 
Margo, let me finish’’—this to my his- 
trionic ejaculation of amazed remonstrance. 
“Not long ago I shot a gentleman for 
Oh, I see that you have been told about it.” 

He did not deny this statement, nor look 
at her. 

“Did Jim Hatton tell you?” she asked 
in quick, youthful, unguarded anger. It 
shamed my heart that it did not occur to 
her that I might have told him. 

He raised his eyes then and looked at her 
steadily. “‘No. I heard gossip from several 
people in the village. No one was definite 
about it. Your friend, Mr. Hatton, merely 
told me—after I asked him—that the chap 
made a nuisance of himself and got what he 
deserved.” 

Sitting behind her, I saw the blood creep 
to the roots of her hair. ‘‘That’s a very 
exonerating explanation; I beg the nice 
old thing’s pardon. But I think it’s wiser, 
Mr. Evans, that you should know the 
truth. The man thought to deceive me with 
the same Judas tricks by which the man 
who was my husband made his living. I 
shot him because—I couldn’t help it. Per- 
sonally, I consider that I did it from justi- 
fied, decent, human hate. But the majority 
is against me. They prefer to call it insan- 
ity. Very well. Now I have to prove that 
I’m no longer insane. Margo made that 
very plain yesterday. And your coming 
gives me a rare opportunity. That’s one 
reason I’ve changed my mind. Another one 
is that these next six months are crucial 
ones for Barbara. You—and your accesso- 
ries have made your visits so entertaining 
that I shall actually risk her life if I oppose 
her. Besides’’—she hesitated, and turned 
her face from him, pretending to look around 
to straighten her course—‘‘besides, I be- 
lieve now what I didn’t yesterday—that 
you are—are 5 

oe dying,” he supplied in a quiet 
voice. “‘I’m not in the least sensitive about 
it; and if you feel like shooting me, go as 
far as you like; a few months one way or 
the other won’t matter at all.” 

“Tf you are dying,” she went on, as if he 
hadn’t spoken, ‘I am glad if Barbara is 
able to give you any happiness.”’ 

He looked horribly embarrassed; his 
lips moved, mouthing words; then he said 
“T am grateful” with exaggerated humility 
that made me fearfully aware of the delicate 
part we were playing, which she quickly 
resented with a sharp cruel—‘“‘ Please don’t 
be grateful to me. Personally, I must re- 
mind you that the sooner you die, the 
easier it will be for me.” 

“Jean!” I cried. “‘If you ever say any- 
thing like that again I shall leave on the 
next train! I simply won’t have it!” 

They both laughed—laughed. We talk 
much of love, but I often wonder if laughter 
isn’t our small human part of a still subtler 
power than love. 

“*She won’t have to say it again,’’ Win- 
throp said in a relieved voice, ‘‘for I’m 
quite certain I’ll remember it without being 
reminded.” Jean was holding the boat 
close to the long pine log that served for a 
wharf, and he was getting out laboriously, 
with the big cage. With any exertion his 
lack of strength was apparent. Jean looked 
away. ‘“‘As I told you yesterday, Mrs. 
Mack,” he went on, a little out of breath, 
“the joy of your little daughter has been 
like a light in the dark, and I count the 
privilege you extend to me very precious. I 
won’t abuse it. If you e 

Jean was pushing off. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. 
Evans,” she interrupted him brusquely and 
brightly. “I think Barbara commanded 
you for day after tomorrow. By that time 
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Margo’ll have me drilled and disciplined in 
the réle of neighbor, and I promise you I’m 
going to be a beautiful neighbor—beauti- 
ful.” 

I was sorry again that they had seen fit 
to tell him the significance of that word in 
Jean’s tragic past, for it made him seem 
stupid now when she flung it at him in a 
reckless nerve-edged voice. He turned and 
started slowly up the little slope toward his 
half-made house without saying anything. 
““Goo’-by-y!’’ shrilled the parrot. 

“Now, Margo, if you scold one word,” 
she said, dipping her oars deep, ‘‘I swear 
T’ll tip you out here to the alligators, Some 
day, after I’ve proved how sane I am to 
your entire satisfaction, and to my own, 
too, I’ll be able to show that man to you in 
an entirely different light. But for now— 
well, as father used to say, ‘Any game’s a 
good game if you play high stakes.’ So 
we’re all set, Margo dear, for a good game.”’ 
And she rowed the rest of the way, singing. 


Two days later the game of neighbors 
began. It lasted nearly a year and it in- 
deed proved a good game for everyone ex- 
cept Winthrop. It was a pitiless game for 
him. I don’t suppose there has ever been a 
stranger suppressed love than Winthrop 
Evans gave to Jean. His eyes loved her. 
His hands, that never touched her, told 
their abject servitude in every simple little 
task he did for her. His voice betrayed his 
love even when they argued farm affairs and 
blights and cultivation. When she sang, in 
the many soft sea-salty evenings, his si- 
lence was an adoration. And when he lifted 
Barbara in his arms and took her proffered 
kisses, I am sure Jean knew it was her own 
lips that he longed for. 

Very few weeks went by before I gave 
Winthrop the same allegiance that I gave 
to Jean, and the part of a neutral is a diffi- 
cult one. But from the day that the game 
of neighbors began, Jean never once stepped 
out of character. Bitterness, rudeness, 
sarcasm had been part of another game. 
This one was serene, tranquil, built on 


indifference. With absolute invulnerable 
indifference, she healed her hate and 
humiliation. 


“Jean, surely you know Winthrop is in 
love with you! You can’t feel there’s any 
pretense about it!’’ I would be driven to 
exclaim. 

“He hasn’t spoken of it,’”’ she would al- 
ways remind me jestingly. 

““You know that he never will speak of 
it—after all that happened and all you said 
to him.” 

“What of it? Would he be any better off 
if he did?” 

“‘Oh, Jean, are you going to let that old 
hatred poison you against all decent honor- 
able men forever?”’ 

“No. I don’t hate him, Margo. Now I 
insist you stop giving me black marks in 
this hating business when you report to 
Uncle Doctor. I don’t hate the poor crea- 
ture at all. But surely it isn’t a necessary 
part of the cure for you to force me into a 
pretense of loving the first man who hap- 
pens along—while I’m still on probation.” 

So it went, always the same. We saw 
Winthrop nearly every day. He became a 
habit, accepted and expected. Barbara’s 
imperialistic favor brought him into an 
intimacy that ordinarily would never have 
developed. Once Jean asked me, idly curi- 
ous: ‘‘ Margo, what does he do to keep you 
so perpetually suffering for him? Why 
doesn’t he protest his great passion to me 
instead of to you?”’ 

I think she was a little surprised when I 
told her he had never mentioned such a 
thing to me. Nor had he. He grew more 
and more aloof from me in regard to speak- 
ing of Jean. One time, when Jean was 
singing some haunting Spanish love song, I 
caught such a look of longing in his eyes 
that impulsively I reached out and put my 
hand over his. He caught my fingers 
tightly as if trying to grip my needed 
sympathy. 

“Oh, Winthrop, I’m so sorry!”’ I whis- 
pered inanely, and he answered before he 
could think evasively, his eyes tight shut, 
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“Anyhow, she’s better off! That’s what we 
did it for. He’s a great man, but brains are 
his limit.” 

Afterward, when I told Doctor Holmquist 
this, he only smiled his loose-lipped, ego- 
tistical, careless smile. His plan had cured 
Jean, which meant only added glory for his 
already great reputation. 

From the very first day the game began 
Jean seemed to use Winthrop with the same 
canny, calculating motive with which she 
would have used an X-ray machine, ad- 
mitting him to an ardorless intimacy such 
as she might have given a brother. He 
made no effort ever to see her alone, and 
I’m certain they never were together except 
in my presence. As time went on she 
began using him to test her indifference, to 
prove to both herself and me how com- 
pletely she had conquered the thing that 
had threatened her. She did this by telling 
him quietly, at different times, the entire 
story of her tragedy. 

These confidences must have chafed him 
sorely, for they sometimes tried my own 
nerves almost to the breaking point. She 
even told him about Delight Delmar, 
though she left the girl’s name unsaid. But 
once, running across a picture of the now 
famous screen actress in a magazine, she 
said carelessly, ‘“‘ Neighbor’’—she had be- 
gun to call him neighbor from the first— 
“neighbor, I’ve probably made you reticent 
about what you really do consider beautiful. 
But see here. Surely you call this girl 
beautiful?” 

“Well,” he said slowly, glancing at the 
widely smiling picture, “‘I expect more men 
have forgotten her beauty, or hate it, than 
remember it happily.” 

She looked at him queerly, as if irritated 
by his apt answer, and never spoke of the 
girl again. 

And the stealthy seasons slipped by 
serenely, marked only by a calendar of 
blossoms—the crimson bougainvillea and 
the scarlet poinsettias lingered long beyond 
the winter; the gorgeous flame vines passed 
more quickly, like a furious fast-dying 
passion; then came the oleanders, lovely 
fragrant pink-and-white billows of blossom, 
and the cool clouds of blue jacaranda, and 
the blood-red Australian bottle brush. And 
by the time summer had made the garden 
golden with the yellow allamandas, and had 
painted the Aircastle stairway pink with 
heart-leafed antigonon, and had bordered 
the banks of the stream with stately white 
lilies—by that time Jean was ready, even 
anxious, I think, to return to the ease and 
comfort and normality of her old life, and 
to her father. 

She had not wanted Bruce MacIntyre to 
come, nor had she written him. But 
Barbara wrote him long undecipherable 
letters, and he wrote to all of us every week. 
And after Barbara had been able to walk 
for more than a month Jean suddenly said 
one evening that she thought it would be 
nice “to go and see grandfather, who is rich 
enough now to have us for a visit.” 

She decided this the day after Winthrop 
Evans returned from a short trip to Chicago 
with the quiet news of his almost certain 
convalescence. 

“I’m glad now that you’re going to get 
well,” Jean said when he had told us; 
“but I’m even more glad that I thought 
you were going to die.” 

It was that evening—and I feel certain 
that she did it meaningly—that she sang 
Mandalay for him. 

And in the morning we began planning 
to go North in two weeks. I wondered why 
Winthrop came so often as he did after 
that; his hopelessness was so pathetically 
evident under his careless friendly manner, 
and Jean’s sincere friendly indifference was 
so hopelessly invulnerable. When I finally 
surrendered to my sympathy and made an 
opportunity to suggest foolishly that he 
stay away and save himself misery, he said 
only, “‘Too far gone, Mrs. Douglas, thanks. 
The opium slave has to go back to the hell 
he invited.” 

But he did not go to the train to see us 
off. He came down to tell us good-by early 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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STEWARI-WARNER 


Matched -Unit Radio 


Victory—bécause of perfect 
teamwork! Just as all mem-. 
bers of the winning football 
team work in complete co- 
ordination, so do all the 
units of the Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio—In- 
strument, Reproducer and 
Tubes—work in perfect har- 
mony with each other. 


Model 400 
Reproducer 
$25 


Model Paar 
The Stewart-Warner Line 
Five-tube, tuned radio frequency models 


with three tuning dials - $65 to $400 
Five-tube, tuned radio frequency models 

with two tuning dials - - $65 to $175 
Six-tube, tuned radio frequency models 

with one tuning dial - - $80 to $400 
The Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Tube - $2 


(Prices are without accessories) 
(Prices slightly higher west of Rockies) 


All cabinets are made of high-grade walnut, beautifully finished. 


Console models have built-in reproducers and compartments 
for batteries. 


Model 415 
Reproducer 
$30 


Model 345—$80 


A Little Living Room 
Becomes a Football Field 


NE can’t measure the size of the living room with a ruler 

any more. Right here in our living room this afternoon 

were twenty-two big, brawny fellows. There they were, strug- 

gling, rushing, gasping for breath. We fought with them on 

the forty-five yard line, we were held tense in our chairs as they 

crashed over the ten yard line, and we jumped up and cheered 
when with one great effort they crossed the goal line. 


“And tonight, with the quiet and peace of falling shadows, 
there will enter this same small living room a forty piece sym- 
phony orchestra, or perhaps a well known jazz band to set us 
a-dreaming with beautiful melodies or awaken our fancies with 
weird harmony.” 


That is the entertainment that awaits you, that converts your 
room, your home, into a stadium or an auditorium. All comes 
to you with the turning of the dials of a Stewart-Warner 


Matched-Unit Radio. 


And the announcer’s voice is clear, the orchestral strains are 
full and true, because in this Matched-Unit Radio every little 
part, every important unit is matched to perform together in 
perfect harmony. Not only that—the Stewart-Warner Re- 
ceiver, the Stewart-Warner Reproducer and the Stewart- 
Warner Tubes are designed and made with the same thought 
of unity in mind. 


Your nearest Stewart-Warner Dealer, one of our many Blue 
Ribbon Representatives, will be pleased to bring you these 
many hours of happiness that come with a Stewart-Warner 


Matched-Unit Radio. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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TEXACO 
MOTOR 
OIL 


» These tests were made with 
= five oils other than Texaco. 
© The smudge of carbon from - 
a drop or two is the indica- 
tion of an effect that is mul- 
tiplied thousands of times 

in the engine. Note where 

NO, | the Texaco Motor Oil was alee .5 

dropped on the hot plate! gu 


» This is the ‘‘hot plate test” 
which proves one point of 
superiority in Texaco Mo- 
tor Oil. A hot plate or 
piece of metal is heated to 
about 800°. Texaco dropped 
on the hot surface leaves no ~ 
carbon. The same result in 
your engine. It does its 
work and leaves no carbon! 


_ TEXACO MOTOR OIL 
‘dropped here left no carbon _ 
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carbon on the plate is a true in- 
dication of what the oil under 
test will do in your engine. 


‘Texaco Motor Oil leaves no carbon deposits 
or gummy residues because it 1s free from all 
carbon-forming elements—tars and blended 
cylinder stocks. 


In the engine, Texaco flows freely at low 
temperatures, and holds its body at high. It 
protects the cylinder walls and bearings from 
the first turn of the engine on a below-zero 
day. It has the body to withstand the highest 
working temperatures and maintain a perfect 
piston seal and perfect compression. And when 
it reaches the combustion chamber, Texaco 
leaves no carbon. 


Drain out your crankcase and start fresh 
with Texaco. The Texaco Motor Oi:l Chart 


shows the correct grade for your car. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


HE hot plate test is a fair test! 
The presence or absence of 
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Goldsboro, North Carolina 
April 16, 1926 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: 

My life was saved, and that of my little son, by a Philco, 
when the battery not only turned over the engine but brought the car 
in gear over a railroad track. 


clinic to vaccinate for typhoid fever in the little town of Pikeville, 
Ne C. The road, just before entering the town, passes over the tracks 
of a railroad. On approaching the tracks, I stopped, looked, listened - 
as the laws of this state require. 


I saw a train several hundred yards down the track, but as 
a long string of box cars partially obstructed my view, I thought the 
train was standing at the depot. Just as 1 started to cross the rail- 
road my motor stalled. IL stepped on the starter but the engine spun 
around without taking the spark. ly gas mixture, apparently,was too rich. 
Even then I was not uneasy, for I still thought the train was at the 
station. 


) 
| 
} 
| 
The circumstances were these: 1 was on my way to hold a 
| 
|: 


Suddenly my little boy exclaimed: “Look Daddy, that train is 
going to hit us!" Sure enough, the train was in motion = coming toward 
us “hell bent for election". To get out of the car with the boy in time, 
was impossible. My only hope was in the battery. So I threw the clutch 
into "low", said a little prayer and stepped on the starter. ‘The battery 
carried us safely off the tracks. 


Very truly yours, 


Hae) (ON e 


Dr. L. W. Corbett, Health Officer 
Goldsboro and Wayne County 


this happened to Dr. L. W. C. 


“My life was saved by a Philco!” 


No matter whether your car is old or just brand-new from the factory, it will pay 
you to install a fresh, high-powered Drynamic Philco. Your safety—even more 


than your comfort—demands the highest-powered, longest-life battery you can get. Philcs Drynamia Batteries are made DRY oad 

D A shipped ret AP CHARGED. Their life nee 

. Gg “c , of ll start until the dealer pours in the acid—just before 

Philco rynamic Batteries have the famous “margin of safety” —a tremendous festallinng the Bateenan Uo Cie ee aes 

surplus of power, capacity and shock-resisting strength in reserve for emergencies. Drynamie= soe) the seid: Daure ais eae 

. A : 5 Sie A 3 $ can’t get a stale battery. 

And this means quicker starts, hotter ignition and brighter lights, too, for ordinary RADIO OWNERS: You can run any radio from 

day-in, day-out driving. your house current. Just connect a Philco Socket 

Power AB ue to your radio—plug it perma- 

q474 H aes 4 . j ; nently into a lamp or wall socket—and your radio 

For safe, comfortable driving, winter or summer—for protection against hand powertroubles are ver, Aieke atneean Ce eeienes 

cranking experiences—get your Philco now. With the famous Diamond-Grid Plates, “A” and ““B” batteries. No more recharging—no 

i 5 ° . more dry batteries to replace—no hum—no dis- 

Philco Retainers and a two-year guarantee, a Drynamic Philco costs you no more tortion. Visit your nearest Philco Dealer, or write 
Han just ah ordinary battery See ie ok OFS us for details of our Easy Payment Plan. 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia. Ride on Philco power at the Sesqui-Cen- 


tennial. All busses are Philco equipped. 


— oe Automobile Tade steal Tractors Auxiliary Power | 
4.5 - bs 
FP fa KE a 8 ) Radio Farm Lighting Passenger Cars Marine B A 7 7 E, Fe /j {3 R) 


Electric Truck Mine Locomotives Isolated Plant 


(Continued from Page 92) 
in the afternoon of the night we were leay- 
ing, while we were in the inevitable con- 
fusion of packing the last untidy odds and 
ends. 

‘Some business turned up so that I can’t 
get in tonight,” he told us casually, offering 
no explanation, and Jean asked none. He 
was ‘‘all cleaned up,’’ Barbara observed, 
noting his fresh white shirt and trousers. 

“Well, neighbor, I can never half express 
my gratitude to you,” Jean said with bright 
direct seriousness, straightening from an 
opened suitcase which she was packing on a 
chair. “When we began our game I told 
you you were arare opportunity, but you’ve 
been no less than a blessing in disguise. 
Here we all are—Barbara very much less of 
a barbarian because of your influence, and 
nearly well; you, altogether to the good, 
with the fatal tubercular focus foiled en- 
tirely; me, subdued to Ophelia’s gentleness 
and proved as sane as Portia; and 
Margo’’—she looked at me with a queer 
smile, wistful, tenderly mocking—‘‘ Margo 
ready to go back to be the most beautiful 
girl in the world again.” 

He understood her reference, for she had 
told him even that incident—of finding my 
picture, long ago, in her father’s desk. 

““She’s never been anything else,”’ he said 
quietly, going over to the swing, where 
Barbara, pink and drowsy, had wakened 
from her nap when he came in. She 
snuggled to him and he listened gravely to 
her eager chatter about the morning’s letter 
from her grandfather: ‘‘He’s got awful 
wich, mother thinks. There’s going to be a 
pony, and three white kittens, and two 
parrots that talk to each other.” 

Jean watched them. I almost hated her 
for the satisfaction that I knew she was 
feeling because the child found no regret at 
leaving Winthrop in her ecstatic anticipa- 
tion of the wonderful world to come. But 
she protested at his going, kissed him and 
hugged him tightly, promising to send him 
lots of postal cards—‘‘from everywhere.” 

When he came to me I put my arms 
about him and kissed him. His face was 
cold, clammy. My heart ached for him. 
Then he went to Jean and they shook hands 
quickly. I don’t believe she had ever given 
him her hand before. Barbara watched 
interestedly. 

“ Aren’t you going to kiss mother good-by 
too?”’ she asked. 

Winthrop saved Jean any reply. He had 
brought in a wild white lily and it lay on the 
table—one of the lovely crisp cool-petaled 
blossoms that grew along the stream. He 
picked it up, raised it to his lips and held it 
so a second. 

“This is the way I kiss your mother, 
Barbara,” he said in a low clear voice, and 
handed it to Jean. She took it, going a 
little pale. Then he was gone, his steps 
swift on the stairs. 

Tears came to Jean’s eyes and her lips 
trembled. ‘If he really loves me, Margo,” 
she said gently, “‘I—I am sorry.” 

We all waved to him as he rowed swiftly 
upstream, and Jean called cheerfully, ‘Oh, 
neighbor, you forgot to take your box of 
jams and jelly!’”’ He kept on rowing. 

“For pity’s sake, Jean, don’t!’ I said. 
“Send Jerusalem up later with thestuff. I'll 
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go over to the bungalow and get it ready 
now.” 

I went quickly, wanting to get away from 
her. But at the foot of the stairs I turned 
back for my hat, finding the sun still un- 
pleasantly hot. I wore my soft house 
slippers and walked without noise, un- 
thinkingly. So, by pure chance, if so it can 
be called, I discovered the perfidy of Jean’s 
indifference. She stood by the table, just as 
I had irritatedly left her, the late sunshine 
from the open door making a golden light 
about her. She had dropped her head into 
her open lifted hands, and in her hands, 
crushed hard against her lips, was the 
broken white lily. I caught the fragrance 
from its crushed petals, strong, poignant. 
And I heard her voice, barely heard it— 
heard it more with my heart than with my 
ears; she was not praying as I, being old- 
fashioned, pray, but she spoke aloud to the 
Power which her very intensity of supplica- 
tion made manifest, 

“T can’t give in! I can’t! I can’t!” 

I felt my way downstairs again, blindly. 
But Iran across the garden to the bungalow, 
severely startling Jerusalem, who sat on the 
back step eating a drizzling mango. 

“Sakes, Mis’ Douglas! What you done 
seen? Snake?” 

“Jerusalem,” I said in a voice that com- 
pleted his bewilderment, ‘‘I have done 
seen—love! You hurry and bring the boat 
round this side of the hedge where Mrs. 
Mack can’t see us.”’ 

It was Bethlehem who thought of putting 
in the jelly. I quite forgot about it. But 
she put the box of jars and glasses in the 
boat and in ten minutes Jerusalem was 
spiritedly rowing me upstream. 

Winthrop had not yet gone inside his 
house. He stood with his back to us, a tall 
white-clad figure, leaning in the doorway as 
if he had not the courage to enter. It wasa 
bleak man-made unloved home—the tall, 
narrow, homely little house, in its new 
garden, which was in what Winthrop called 
its pinfeather stage, with its struggling 
young shrubs and sandy ground. At my 
call he turned slowly, and then came run- 
ning to the creek bank. 

“Hello! Anything wrong? Oh, I 
see—a jelly shower! Yes, yes, the jelly. 
Looks like a bright future for my stomach 
anyhow.” 

“Jerusalem, take the box up to Mr. 
Evans’ back porch,” I said sharply to the 
shrewd old darky, who was staring open- 
mouthed at Winthrop. I knew that Win- 
throp hadn’t any idea what he was saying. 
He looked like a man distressedly hunting a 
path out of pain. ‘‘Goon, Jerusalem. We 
have to hurry back.” 

(I must say here that Jerusalem proved 
himself a thorough gentleman in the non- 
chalant manner in which he refrained from 
reminding me, later, of my insistence on 
hurrying. For, as it turned out, we did not 
hurry back for more than an hour, because 
Winthrop left us there, boatless, with the 
key to his boathouse in his pocket.) 

With Jerusalem still on the spot, lost in 
curiosity, I said, “‘I’ll go up to the house 
with you a minute, Winthrop. I forgot to 
have you sign those papers for me.”’ 

““Papers?”’ he muttered. I took his arm 
and hastened his footsteps. I wondered if 
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he had perhaps taken some drug or opiate. 
I didn’t speak to him again until we got in- 
side the bare, uncarpeted, cigarette-scented 
living room. 

Magazines and papers were thrown about 
helter-skelter. All sorts of his garments 
hung about on nails and on the backs of 
chairs, 

““All messed up,’’ he muttered un- 
apologetically of his usually neat room. He 
scooped some clothing off a chair to the 
floor and drew the chair toward me, empty- 
ing another one likewise for himself. He 
dropped his limp shrapnel-scarred arms on 
the table and slouched down in his chair, 
regarding me uninterestedly, as if not even 
wondering why I was there. 

“Oh, Winthrop,” I said, “‘you love Jean 
too much!” 

“T don’t love her much—or little. I love 
her. No quantity about it. Just as she 
hates me. Finished—final—just like that. 
It’s impossible to talk about it, the way 
things are—impossible. God knows, you’ve 
been as wonderful as a mother to me, Mrs. 
Douglas, and you’ll understand better how 
grateful I am if Jean ever—ever But 
I think I’d better be alone now, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Winthrop, she loves you!” I said. 

“Huh! Didshesayso? Of course not!” 
He lifted his dark eyes, sullen with bitter 
unbelief, and dropped them quickly, 
ashamed of their pain. 

That I might make what I had to tell him 
as convincing to him as it was to me, I told 
him then something of Jean’s father—of 
Bruce MacIntyre’s love and my own; of 
the steel-cold suffering pride that had flowed 
in the blood of the MacIntyres since the 
old hills of Scotland were young. 

When a MaclIntyre’s love was hurt, no 
matter how, his pride grew strong on pain. 
Hugh Bannister had hurt Jean’s love and 
Bruce MacIntyre had betrayed his own 
heart. But pride had poisoned both 
wounds. 

“Jean hasn’t hurt you willfully,” I told 
him. ‘“‘I know she has fought hard, Win- 
throp, to heal hershame. It has made her 
cruel.” 

And then I told him how I had seen Jean 
standing in the failing sunlight, crushing 
the broken lily to her face, asking aloud for 
stronger pride, pleading for pride even 
while her lips kissed the lily where his own 
lips had left his love for her. And telling 
him, my tears dropped down into the dust 
of the cheap little table. 

“You must forgive her, Winthrop—you 
must. She can’t help being as she is for that 
wicked Hugh Bannister left her branded 
with bitterness. I want you to go to her 
now. She loves you. That ought to be all 
you need—all.” 

He got up slowly and reached down for 
both my hands, holding them tightly. “It 
is all I need—all—all—all!” His voice 
rose, uncontrolled. I bowed my head before 
the radiance of his face; he was glorified, 
shining, free from all human ugliness. “‘It 
is all I need—not to forgive her, oh, my 
God, not that! No! But all I need to 
know that lam forgiven. For, Mrs. Doug- 
las, I am the wicked Hugh Bannister!”’ 


(THE END) 


Sand River Group, St. Lawrence River, Thousand Islands 
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OKLESS 


“REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


FASTENER 


On Fine 
Luggage 


ie ots travelers and the general 
public alike have been quick to 
appreciate the convenience and util- 
ity of luggage equipped with the 
popular HOOKLESS FASTENER. 


The same universal acceptance ac- 
corded Goodrich “Zipper” Boots, 
““Locktite’’ Tobacco Pouches and the 
host of other articles using this quick, 
modern fastening device, has been 
gained by the fine luggage illustrated, 
made by the Max Damm Company, 
of Newark, N. J. 


The HOOKLESS FASTENER fully 
warrants this enthusiastic reception 
because it is durable, flexible, rust- 
proof and always works—just an easy 
pull to open or close, 

Demand luggage equipped with the 
genuine HOOKLESS FASTENER 
and make sure that the HOOKLESS 
trademark appears on the pull ! 


Write us for information re- 
garding any article featuring 


the HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 


Meadville Pennsylvania 
In Canada 
» CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER 
GO% LTP. 
St. Carharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLEss registered trade-mark protects 


| you against inferior imitations and substitutes. 
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Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will feel as 

smooth as it looks 

if you quickly heal 
the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


No matter how smooth your 
skin, even the sharpest razor 
leaves literally hundreds of tiny 
unseen nicks. To prevent after- 
shaving tenderness, these must 
be healed quickly. 

At the first touch of Ed. Pin- 
aud’s Lilac your skin tingles with 
the rush of healing circulation. 
Then, the tingling gone, your face 
feels cool, refreshed, every tiny 
cut healed! Used daily—Pinaud’s 
Lilac actually toughens your skin 
—without in the least coarsen- 
ing it. 

Youll like its clean, lilac odor! 
Get it today at any drug or de- 
partment store. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud Incorpo- 
rated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 


LILAC 


f Lilas de France } 


saa SRT ANS 


Heals those unseen cuts 
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kicked out the rungs beneath us. We al- 
lowed no ham and eggs to be served during 
the dinner hour. The Welsh rabbit also 
was barred during the supper service, and 
so was that last gasp of the dying gladiator, 
the club sandwich. 

Personally I like all three; but we were 
ever striving to increase the aura of exclu- 
siveness emanating from Rector’s, so we 
were forced to drop three faithful favorites 
into the Bosporus. However, if you could 
order des wufs au jambon, you would get 
a mysterious order which would prove to 
be ham and eggs when translated into 
English. A slight dash of hypocrisy is the 
alloy which strengthens sincerity. But let 
a man order ham and eggs by their correct 
labels, and we blanketed him with the chill 
of the Alaskan night. 

However, you could eat ham and eggs 
until your ankles groaned under the excess 
baggage, provided you did so after theater 
hours. Then the restaurant was yours to 
do unto as you could afford. Our embargo 
on the three dishes mentioned was due to 
the fact that a man eating a Welsh rabbit, 
ham and eggs or a club sandwich never 
ordered anything else, His meal was usu- 
ally bracketed by his imagination. I know 
not what food Alexander ate that men 
called him great, but it could not have in- 
cluded these three superb creations of a 
moron’s dull moment. 


The Chef’s Favorite Perfume 


Another rap against the Welsh rabbit 
was, like a fat man’s snoring in a sleeping 
car, its presence must be shared by every- 
body in the vicinity. It is impossible to 
confine the aromatic effulgence of a Welsh 
rabbit to one table. It radiates its toasted 
rays throughout the room. The same is 
true of corned beef and cabbage, which, if 
cooked in our kitchens, might have affected 
the aristocratic fragrance of the casserole 
specialties. I say this, knowing that ham 
and eggs and corned beef and cabbage 
finished first and second in a recent culinary 
beauty contest. I was one man who voted 
for them. 

But our French chefs would no more 
have thought of cooking corned beef and 
cabbage than Tiffany would have dreamed 
of selling building material. The art of 
French cooking seems to be to destroy the 
original flavor of the food and substitute a 
chef’s idea of what the dish should be. Itis 
possible to paint a lily, but you cannot 
enamel a cabbage. 

However, different lands, different cus- 
toms. I could never understand the chef’s 
hatred of cabbage and his strong admiration 
for that hardy, bulbous, ever-blooming 
rosebud of the onion family, the garlic. I 
will say that garlic never actually appeared 
in the food. That would be a faux pas. It 
was a hidden jewel, doomed to blush un- 
seen, but not to waste its fragrance on the 
desert air. He rubbed it on the steaks, 
rubbed it on the chickens and rubbed it on 
the lamb. He rubbed it on the pots and 
pans in which he prepared ragouts and 
stews. I remonstrated with him, but he 
continued to rub the meats with it. He 
held the small button of garlic between his 
thumb and forefinger and rubbed with the 
intense thoughtfulness of a man seeking to 
erase the mistakes of Nature by slow, 
rhythmic pressure. My arguments failed 
to move him and I fled before he rubbed it 
on me. I often suspected that he rubbed 
it in his tub before taking a bath. Doctors 
now say that garlic has great curative 
powers, and they are right. Garlic cured 
me—of garlic. 

Before taking you out of the kitchens, I 
would like to give you a recipe which was 
the last will and testament of many thou- 
sands of eggs during the reign of the Rector 
dynasty. This recipe is for stuffed eggs a 
la Rector: 


Boil four eggs until they become hard. Re- 
move shells and allow eggs to cool. Slice in 
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halves, lengthwise. Remove the yolks and 
force them through a very fine sieve. Add to 
the yolks an equal amount of pdté de fote gras. 
Mix well together. Then press the mixture 
back into the eggs and place eggs in a deep 
silver or glass platter. Spread over a liberal 
amount of sauce Mornay. [I gave you the 
recipe for sauce Mornay in a previous article.] 
Place under grill and allow the sauce to come 
to arich golden brown. Serve from the platter 
directly to the dish. 


When prepared rightly, this is a dish to 
snatch away from a king. It is most ap- 
petizing and not difficult to prepare. Itisa 
little heavy for afternoon tea, but makes a 
beautiful bridge-whist luncheon, especially 
if the cards have been running right. It is 
also very nice for basket parties in the 
motor car. But for a picnic in the woods 
you must leave out the sauce Mornay. In- 
stead, substitute a Russian dressing, which 
can be carried out in a separate preserve 
jar and poured over the eggs when ready to 
eat. Here is a splendid recipe for Russian 
dressing ala Rector. By this time you may 
have noticed that, whether the dish be 
French, Russian or Mongolian, it is always 
4 la Rector. We always placed this tag at 
the end of a recipe for the same reason that 
the little boy put the elephant in the 
puzzle—to make it more difficult: 


Take two-thirds mayonnaise, one-third chili 
sauce, the quantity depending on the number of 
persons in the party. Put in a heaping tea- 
spoonful of chopped green peppers, minced very 
fine. Also an equal amount of minced olives 
and the same quantity of shallots. Mix all 
very well together. 


That’s your Russian dressing and just 

about the simplest tune you ever played on 
your kitchen piano. A shallot is of the 
onion family, but smaller, and hasn’t got 
the sharp tang of the onion. By this time I 
am not certain whether I am writing an 
autobiography or a cookbook. I might 
mention that these recipes are from a 
period when there was no dieting, few 
vegetarians and no health foods. All food 
was supposed to be healthy and the ladies 
ate without thought of the morrow and its 
extra poundage. It was an eating genera- 
tion, and though many dug their graves 
with their teeth, they enjoyed it. 
, The nearest we had to whole-wheat and 
gluten breads in those days was a sort of 
Graham. There were no breakfast foods 
and cereals. The good old stand-by in 
American homes was oatmeal, and you 
could take it or leave it. People ate steaks 
in the Western mornings and apple pie in 
the New England dawns. Business men 
would eat terrific meals around noon and 
then stagger aimlessly through the rest of 
their office hours, wondering what had hap- 
pened to the climate. The age was the 
renaissance of gout. There was a plethora 
of heavy meats and a corresponding full- 
ness of ponderous side dishes. 


A Check on the Bad News 


The average span of life is ten years 
longer today because of the balanced eat- 
ing. There has been a tremendous increase 
in the eating of vegetables and greens. In 
those days folks didn’t go in much for 
greens. I quote McIntyre, of McIntyre 
and Heath, in their famous sketch, The 
Ham Tree, as an indication of the general 
feeling about lettuce, asparagus and the 
rest of that family. The two were making 
their way to Europe by easy stages in a 
wheelbarrow. Their food had run out and 
Heath was supplying forage in the shape of 
water cress, scallions and dandelions. This 
diet got to be too much for McIntyre, who 
finally remonstrated to Heath about their 
food, and Heath informed him that they 


were vegetarians until they got to Europe.. 


MclIntyreretorted bitterly, “‘I don’t mind 
being a vegetarian, but I ain’t going to be 
no weeditarian.” 

Vegetarians or weeditarians, people 
should eat plenty of salads. The dressing 
does not add greatly to its food value, but 
serves its purpose as a garnishing to the 
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flat, leafy flavor of all heads of salad. The 
best dressing is the French one advocated 
by Berry Wall. You should check up on the 
food you serve yourself as carefully as we 
tabulated all the food served in Rector’s. 
Our checking system was perfected after 
many years of trials and failures. 

We discovered the successful checking 
system by accident. It happened in 
Chicago about the time the cash register 
was invented. We bought one of the first 
registers at the suggestion of the maker. 

The first machine was a big improvement 
at our cigar counter and attracted a lot of 
Illinois attention because of its novelty. 
It reversed the procedure of a shooting 
gallery, because you first got your cigar 
and then the bell rang. It worked so well 
at the cigar counter that my father sug- 
gested that a new machine should be made 
which would register all individual food 
sales on a guest’s check. Up to this time 
everything had been more or less haphazard 
and there was a great amount of leakage 
due to carelessness. 

The manufacturer constructed an im- 
proved machine for Rector’s which was a 
revelation in the restaurant industry. Every 
dish which passed the checker’s station was 
stamped upon the check and registered in 
the machine. There was never any cash in 
this cash register, because the check was 
paid by the waiter to the cashier at another 
station. 

At the end of the business day we would 
add up the dinner, cigar and bar checks 
and compare the result with the total on 
the machine. It always balanced to a 
penny. 


The Original Yes Man 


My father invented this system, now in 
use all over the world. It saved us thou- 
sands of dollars a year, because it abso- 
lutely removed all chances of carelessness 
or dishonesty on the part of employes. It 
simplified bookkeeping, because, like the 
manipulation of a donkey engine, the whole 
mechanism centered in one throttle. It 
also added to the gayety of nations by 
canceling that solemn moment at the end 
of the meal when the guest cowers under a 
waiter, who, with pad and pencil poised in 
air, has the manner of a judge about to deal 
out a heavy sentence to a culprit. As the 
check was added up by the register, the 
waiter was merely a messenger boy bring- 
ing in bad news. 

Each check was divided into three parts 
by perforations. The checker retained one 
stub, the second stub went to the cashier 
and the guest was awarded the third, which 
acted as a receipt. New York establish- 
ments laughed at us when we inaugurated 
our system in Manhattan, but they soon 
adopted it. We had a battery of registers 
in the New York Rector’s, three food ma- 
chines, one bar and one cigar machine. 
Downstairs, where food and wine were 
handled in bulk by the purchasing depart- 
ment, we had two old-fashioned book- 
keepers with spectacles, green eye shades 
and round shoulders. All transactions 
downstairs were done by count, weight, 
measure and personal inspection. 

The subterranean bookkeepers kept their 
daily balance, which dovetailed in with the 
registers above. If 150 squabs were sent 
upstairs to the dining room and there were 
200 in stock at the start of the day’s busi- 
ness, there were naturally fifty left. The 
registers showed 150 sold, which made the 
daily inventory easy. That’s all the system 
we used. Its advantage can be discerned 
when you realize that it gives you a daily 
percentage of your profits or losses,which is 
vital information in any man’s business. 

Machines were of great assistance up to 
this point. But from then on everything 
depended on personality, atmosphere and 
management. Adding up the check cor- 
rectly doesn’t mean that you are going to 
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IA. care to drive it, you will 


on Generals. If you have ever felt your tires 
at the end of a fast run you know that speed 
means heat. By using only the purest friction 
and tread rubber in generous quantities, Gen- 
eral reduces internal friction (the cause of 
heat in tires) to a minimum. With Generals 
you can travel far and fast with the comfort- 
ing knowledge that they won’t wither from 
heat when you need them most. 
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a ean iy’ sity of our business and pleas- 
“——\y (ure, comfort is an advantage 
much sought after. General 

pioneered the development of low-pressure 
_ tires long before balloons were in the picture. 


ords of almost unbelievable mileage. 


Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


99 
peed If you like an Today car owners are enjoying the results of 
open road, in a car that this long experience by getting the greater 
can travel as fast as you comfort of General’s low-pressure without 
sacrificing any of General’s big mileage. And 
enjoy it twice as much with General this applies to all regular sizes as 
well as 4-ply and 6-ply balloons. If you are 
seeking real comfort, you will find it in 
Generals. 
afely With traffic becom- 
ing more of a prob- 
lem every day, safety is a 
vital factor. Traffic is heavier, 
streets are smoother and safety 
is essential if we are to decrease the daily cas- 
ualty list. The General tread grips the road 
with a double grip and broader traction—fur- 
has become a daily neces-  nishine double protection against skidding. 
General’s tread design is the result of engi- 
neering research and gives the maximum trac- 
tion properly combined with long-wearing 
qualities. That is why Generals give you the 
greatest protection. 
The extra factor that everybody wants 
Whether your particular hobby is speed, comfort or safety, there is one 
advantage too commonly sought to be called a hobby—mileage. Every- 
body wants big mileage and if there is any one reason to point to for 
General’s commanding position in car owner preference it is users’ rec- 
It’s the second 10,000 miles 
that makes the big hit 
TIRE 
GHE GENERAL TIRE “AND » RUBBER.) COMPANY 
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retain your patron’s good-will. As an ex- 
ample to the contrary, we cite Europe’s 
attitude toward our war debt. On one oc- 
casion we were informed by an irate diner 
that he merely intended to buy a meal and 
not the entire restaurant. We soon dis- 
covered that a dollar’s worth of fixtures was 
a smaller amount than a penny’s worth of 
good-will. 

We had one slogan in Rector’s. That 
motto was: The Guest is Right, Right or 
Wrong. No waiter was allowed to argue 
with a patron. The waiters’ instructions 
were to report all complaints immediately 
to the maitre d’hétel, who hurried to the 
guest’s table and straightened out all diffi- 
culties by the simple method of agreeing 
with the guest. I might say that the 
maitre d’hétel was the original Yes Man of 
New York and his job depended on his 
ability to bob his head in the affirmative 
like a crow in a cornfield. 

Politeness and courtesy were responsible 
for making Rector’s the success it was. Our 
waiters wore full evening dress with the 
bifurcated coat tails. They were not al- 
lowed to wear eyeglasses or white vests and 
were compelled to shave cleanly every day. 
Any man caught wearing that crowning 
atrocity of haberdashery, the dickey, was 
suspended for ten days. A dickey is a 
contraption to take the place of a full-dress 
shirt and has neither sleeves nor body. It 
is simply a false front fitting under the vest 
and usually bulges like a balloon tire. 


That Apple-Sauce Joke 


That veteran of one-night stands and 
tank towns, Corse Payton, had the habit of 
giving waiters a free ticket to his shows in 
lieu of a cash tip. One afternoon he was 
out of free paper and wrote the pass on the 
waiter’s dickey. The waiter presented the 
dickey at the door; it was honored and 
taken up like a regular ticket. Five min- 
utes later the waiter came flying out of the 
theater at the end of a boot. Payton had 
kicked him out for not having a shirt. 

Corse Payton was the creator of the 
famous ten-twenty-and-thirty-cent stock 
companies known in the profession by the 
shorter description of ten-twent-and-thirt. 
Corse played in his own ten-twent-and- 
thirt repertoire all over the country. He 
would tackle any show ever written, from 
burlesque to the melancholy Dane. He 
was a fine-looking man, very well groomed, 
and was fond of making speeches in 
Rector’s. He had the voice of a tragedian, 
and it was in the voice of a tragedian that 
Corse stood up in our place one night and 
announced: “There are good actors and 
there are bad actors, but I am America’s 
best bad actor.” 

And it was as America’s best bad actor 
that Corse was known thereafter. He knew 
the value of publicity and never failed to 
go after his share. Corse had his stock 
company up in Boston when Charles Froh- 
man presented Maude Adams in that city 
as the star of L’Aiglon. She made a tre- 
mendous success, but the work was very 
exacting and difficult, especially the two 
matinées every week. Her doctors advised 
her to take a rest lest she suffer a break- 
down, but Miss Adams refused to quit. But 
it was agreed that she should conserve her 
energies by playing only one matinée each 
week. instead of the usual Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon performances. Froh- 
man had a huge sign stretched across the 
front of the theater reading, ‘‘ Miss Adams 
will positively give only one matinée a 
week.” 

Corse Payton’s theater was directly op- 
posite. The next day there was a bigger 
sign on Payton’s facade, with this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Corse Payton will positively give 
only one matinée a day.” 

There is an expression sweeping America 
today which I heard Corse Payton use 
twenty-five yearsago. Chauffeurs toss it at 
traffic policemen, traffic policemen catch it 
in mid-air and hurl it back, bad boys shout 
it at truant officers and good little girls 
shrill it to their fond parents. Even 
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gramny tells it to grandpa and there isn’t 
much doubt that grandpa has mumbled it 
to the manicurist in the barber shop. That 
expression is ‘‘apple sauce.’” You possibly 
have used it yourself without knowing how 
it originated. It started with Thatcher, 
Primrose and West, who had one of the 
greatest minstrel organizations ever assem- 
bled. The expression ‘‘apple sauce’’ means 
anything that is old, trite and out-of-date. 
This was the routine of the apple-gauce gag: 


THATCHER: Mr. Interlocutor, a teacher 
has twelve pupils and only eleven apples. 

West: Yes, Mr. Tambo, a teacher has 
twelve pupils and only eleven apples. 

THATCHER: That’sright. Now she wants 
to give each pupil an equal share of the 
apples without cutting the apples. How 
does she do it? 

WEstT: Let mesee. A teacher has twelve 
pupils and only eleven apples. She wants 
to give each pupil an equal share of the 
apples without applying a knife to the fruit. 
How does she do it? I must confess my 
ignorance. How doesshe doit, Mr. Tambo? 

THATCHER: She made apple sauce. 


Thatcher used to get a huge laugh with 
this joke. Naturally, all the other rival min- 
strels grabbed it, used it and finally ham- 
mered it into an early grave by too much 
repetition. Audiences refused to laugh at 
it any more and it was discarded. So any 
other joke which is old and no good is also 
called apple sauce. There is something 
about this expression which is very satisfy- 
ing. When a motorcycle cop tells you that 
he is going to give you a ticket, not knowing 
that you are the mayor’s friend, you tell 
him, ‘‘Apple sauce.’’ When he hands you 
the ticket, he says, ‘‘Apple sauce.’”’ When 
you tell the judge you were going only two 
miles an hour, the judge hands down a 
verdict of, “‘Apple sauce.’”’ And when you 
fork over fifteen dollars and bounce out of 
the court room, the little birdies in the trees 
seem to be chirping it. I have never seen 
anything, outside of a sneak thief’s skeleton 
key, which seemed to fit so many situations. 

In my last article I spoke about the per- 
sonnel of my restaurant—the cooks, the 
head chefs, the waiters and the captains. 
There was one crew I forgot to mention, 
and this outfit was the band of nighthawks 
operating the fleet of scooped-out and sea- 
going hacks. The scooped-out hack was 
the open Victoria, while the seagoing vehicle 
was the closed hack, more like a brougham. 
Like Robin Hood’s band, they were a 
merry bunch of outlaws who trimmed the 
rich—but failed to donate to the poor. There 
were fifteen or twenty outside of Rector’s 
every night, rain or shine. Their scale of 
prices depended on their victim’s condition 
of sobriety and knowledge of geography. 
Their tactics originated the famous ex- 
pression ‘‘run-around.”” A man who is 
giving you the run-around is trying to stall 
you off by using evasive methods. 


A Profitable Side Line 


A stranger got into a Rector cab one 
night and asked to be driven to the Hotel 
Astor, which had just been built and was 
directly across the street. The cabby was 
Gas-House Sam, who sensed that his fare 
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was ignorant of the location of the hotel. 
So Sam click-clicked to his horse and away 
they went around the block, passing the 
hotel at the start and passing it again on 
the completion of the lap. Sam looped the 
hotel eleven times before he pulled his steed 
up on its thin haunches and helped his fare 
out. The charge was three dollars and the 
run-around proved that a long ride is 
costlier than a short walk. 

Another famous cabby was Ten-Cent 
Dan. He got his name because no tip was 
too small for him to accept. I don’t doubt, 
if one of Ten-Cent Dan’s fares had been 
minus the necessary tip, Ten-Cent would 
have cheerfully accepted trading stamps. 
Mississippi also drove a cab and made his 
stand outside Rector’s in the last days of 
that institution. Mississippi’s name will be 
known to boxing fans all over the country, 
for he was a great colored fighter. He still 
drives a scooped-out hack along Broadway 
and wears a low, battered high hat and a 
linen duster. He has fallen upon lean days, 
for the horse hack gets little patronage. 
Two years ago, Mississippi was on foot, but 
Al Jolson came to his rescue and bought 
him another horse and cab. Last winter 
must also have been hard times for the 
ex-fighter, because he was again on foot and 
was selling raffle tickets for fifty cents 
apiece, the proceeds of the raffle to be 
utilized as a fund to bail out his horse, 
which was being detained by a heartless 
stable owner as a pawn against a feed bill of 
$15.20. The raffle was a success, for Mis- 
sissippi once again is perched on the box, 
looking in vain for old customers who will 
never return. 


A Pocketful of Marbles 


Bounding Dick, Tenderloin Bill and 
Frank the Gyp stopped whipping their 
horses years ago. I do not know what these 
men did for a living after the taxicab suc- 
ceeded the oat burner. One cab driver’s 
specialty was rolling drunks. This meant 
that he sought inebriated fares, whom he 
proceeded to drive through the park to a 
dark spot and then frisk. If the victim 
howled, the cabby never objected to going 
direct to a police station and being searched. 
Nothing was ever found on him and he was 
always discharged. 

But so many complaints were lodged 
against him by fleece-lined customers who 
had lost their fleeces that an investigation 
was made and it was discovered that all 


his customers were paying for two cabs - 


instead of one. Every time he started for 
the park with a fare, he was followed by 
another driver in an empty cab, who would 
drive by the first cab in the park just in 
time to be handed the victim’s watch and 
money. After the driver came back from 
his triumphant trip to the police station, 
the two would divide the plunder. His 
last drive was a little longer than he 
reckoned on, for it landed him up in Sing 
Sing. His horse got a suspended sentence. 

‘This cabby was a fine actor, for after hav- 
ing been given a clean bill of health at each 
police investigation, he would turn on his 
accuser and demand his money for the trip. 
On one occasion his accuser spent the eve- 
ning in a cell because he failed to dig up 
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the price of the ride. It would have broken 
the cabby’s heart to know that he once 
drove Jim Murray home and that Jim got 
there safe. This was due to Murray’s re- 
fusal to drive through the park. Even if 
the cabby had known Murray, he would 
probably have thought Jim was an eccen- 
tric who played marbles in his old age. 

Murray always had a marble or two in 
his hands and he kept them constantly 
rolling between his fingers. He would roll 
them with a contented look on his face and 
then drop them back into his coat, only to 
dive into another pocket to pick out an- 
other marble and roll that in a peaceful 
manner. He could never have qualified as 
the champion boy marble shooter of New 
Jersey, for the marbles never left his hands. 
Every marble was a perfect pearl and the 
biggest was worth $20,000. Murray was a 
miner who made his money in Butte, Mon- 
tana, in the days of Fair, Mackey, Marcus 
Daly and the others. 

Although Diamond Jim Brady wore a 
fortune in Oriental pearls at different times, 
yet Pearl Jim Murray carried from 100 to 
200 pearls in his pockets and their value 
was not less than $1,000,000! He never 
had them strung or mounted, but loved to 
roll them in his fingers and seemed to de- 
rive great pleasure from their smooth, 
satiny touch. 

It is a remarkable thing about the pearl, 
that, although it is the manifestation of 
a sick oyster, yet it is the only precious 
jewel which is. perfect when found. Ru- 
bies, diamonds, sapphires and emeralds 
must be cut and polished, but the pearl is 
never touched except to fondle. 

I never read of a famous string of pearls 
without thinking that the man who bored 
the holes in the jewels had murdered the 
pearls. They are too marvelous in their 
original state to be made to suffer from 
having a hole bored through them. Murray 
must have thought the same way, for he 
never wore a pear] in a ring or in his cravat. 
However, there were others who did not 
think so. Whenever Mrs. Jackson Gourard 
appeared in Rector’s she wore a string of : 
pearls that was more like a hawser. Lillian 
Russell and Anna Held were two other 
ladies who also carried beautiful necklaces 
of Oriental pearls. 

Mrs. George Kessler was another who 
agreed with Diamond Jim that ‘“‘Them as 
has ’em, wears ’em.” 

If they had them, they wore them in 
those days, and they were perfectly safe. 
It was before the time of the thieving finale 
hopper and the crooked lounge lizard. 
Jewels were just as safe in Rector’s as a 
corner stone in a town hall. Although some 
notorious international thieves often dined 
there, they never operated during their 
hours of relaxation, even though they may 
have brought their war maps along to plan 
future campaigns. 


Mistakes Will Happen 


The only thing ever stolen in Rector’s 
was a jeweled purse which disappeared on 
New Year’s Eve at the instant we turned 
out the lights signifying that the old year 
was gone. When the lights went on, the 
pocketbook had gone along with the old 
year. It was returned five years later, 
when the waiter who had taken it made the 
second mistake of deserting his wife. She 
turned informer and wrote to the New York 
police, who found the purse in a safety- 
deposit vault in a small town in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Only one theft in all those years is a 
remarkable record when you consider the - 
lavish display of jewels, and all the more 
remarkable when you compare the old days 
with the new. The wise man or woman 
never wears his or her jewelry in public 
these days. If they are fortunate enough 
to have diamonds, they keep them in a 
vault and show their prosperity by wearing 
the keys to the vault around their necks as 
an indication of their wealth. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Keep Fire INSIDE 
the Chimney 


Now comes another winter 
with its hot stoves and furnaces 
which increase the danger from 
defective chimneys and flues. 
Twenty-two million dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed 
last year by fire starting from 
this source. 

This is the time to see that 
your chimneys and flues are 
clean and in repair. Make sure 
that there are no cracked or 
crumbled places from which 
Fire can strike. Be careful not 
to over-heat pipes and flues. 
Take care not to force them be- 
yond their normal capacity. 
Build new chimneys from the 
ground and make the walls 
extra thick. 

Do everything you can to pre- 
vent fire, and more than that, 
protect yourself from financial 
loss in case fire does succeed in 
Overcoming your precautions. 
Insure in a reliable company. 
Your local Hartford agent is 
thoroughly fitted to advise and 
serve you in all matters relating 
to insurance. The Hartford pol- 
icies that he will offer you pro- 
vide complete protection from 
financial losses resulting from fire. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 


°IKE a tall miracle of lace, 

2Y osemite Falls cascades its 
waters down a_ breath-taking 
drop into the river-bed below 
. . . beauty, enduring. 


How you 


can get DUCO 


On Your New Car 
Duco is the smart finish on 
more than 35 makes of auto- 
mobiles. 


On Your Present Car 


There is a refinisher near you 
who can renew the appear- 
ance of your car by factory 
methods. 


On Your New Furniture 


More than 90 manufacturers 
produce Duco-finished furni- 
ture, and it is sold by pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 


Other Uses of Duco 


Duco is used on many articles 
in the home, and in industry. 
A few of the hundred-odd 
uses are: on electrical con- 
veniences, pianos, railway 
equipment, etc, 


For Handy Home Uses 


Duco can also be secured for 
brushing on at home; from 
good dealers everywhere. 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., De- 
troit, Mich., Chicago, Ill., 
San Francisco, Cal., Everett, 
Mass., or Flint Paint and 
Varnish Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
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° There is only ONE Duco ~ LDU PONT Duco 


ATER falling from a precipice into a crystal pool...a thing of beauty, before which we 
stand in awe. That spectacle, inspiring, immutable, tells a story of beauty in nature... 


a beauty that endures ...In our crowded modern lives, how can we wrest from Time some beauty 


that endures? On those material things with which our lives are made richer—cars, furniture, in 


a hundred other ways—Duco, the enduringly beautiful finish, translates that hope into a reality. 


me my board for doing the chores at his 
home. Meanwhile, for three months of the 
bitterest winter I ever spent, my daily ra- 
tions cost me just sixteen cents. The fig- 
ures are not from memory but from an old 
pocket memorandum book in which I kept 
my accounts. 

A man does well to lay aside his modesty, 
real or pretended, when he writes of a sub- 
ject as closely related to himself as football 
is to me. I am coaching my thirty-seventh 
football squad this fall, and I have known 
the game for more than forty years. Neces- 
sarily, I shall have to limit my story largely 
to my own experience, in the East before 
1892, in the Middle West thereafter; and 
necessarily these articles, when finished, 
will, in a measure, be an autobiography. 

In the first article I carried football up to 
1880. In this second paper I have put the 
game aside to talk about myself for several 
pages, bringing my own story forward to 
1884. I have to go back four years now and 
bring the game and myself together. 

We still call it football, though every- 
thing but the name and the ball have 
changed. Originally it was football, liter- 
ally and narrowly, but it long since ceased 
to be. Touchdown might be a better name 
for it today; even armball would be more 
accurate, for we carry the ball much more 
than we kick it. The dimensions of the 
field, the time of playing, the number of 
players, the method of scoring, the uniforms 
of the players, the umpiring and all other 
details have changed with the fundamentals 
of the play. 

To appreciate how it has changed it is 
necessary to know what it changed from. 
Rugby became the intercollegiate game in 
1876. Despite its revolutionary carrying of 
the ball, Rugby was football. The ball was 
kicked frequently by the forwards, more 
frequently by the halfbacks, and always by 
the backs. It was kicked high with the 
wind, low against; out of bounds to put the 
opposition in a hole or if stalling for time; 
by drop kick or from placement for goal 
from any point short of center field. Boot- 
ing the ball over the goal was the primary 
object of the game, and tries were constant 
even at great distances. There was a whirl- 
ing punt, called a tumbler, too, so kicked as 
to revolve upon an axis. A change in the 
wind altered the ball’s course and made it 
hard to judge. Most of the time the ball 
was kicked from the ground, either while in 
motion or when dead, and without touching 
it with the hands. 


When Brains Entered the Game 


The eight forwards of the team of fifteen 
were spread in a straight line equally 
spaced across the field. Behind them were 
four halfbacks and three backs at equal 
intervals, the outside men almost on the 
side lines. The players were uniformed in 
stockings, knee pants, jerseys and caps; at 
one period stocking caps with Zouave tas- 
sels, and they wore no padding or guards. 
The oval Rugby ball rested at an angle of 
forty-five degrees in the center of the field 
as the game began. The opposing forwards 
lined up fifteen yards in front of it, the 
offensive team a yard behind. The field 
was 140 yards by 70 yards, and unmarked 
except upon its exterior boundaries. 

The ball was kicked off by drop kick, 
place kick, punt, dribble or fake, and there 
was no shrill whistle from the referee to 
bring the stands to their feet, nor stands to 
be brought to their feet. The few spectators 
stood along the side and goal lines. When 
the chosen kicker-off had measured his 
distance the referee shouted, ‘‘All ready? 
Piay!”’ The kicker-off might kick for dis- 
tance or he might, and often did, only touch 
the ball with his foot to put it into play, 
then scoop it up in his arms and run with it, 
tossing it to one of his own men just as the 
enemy closed in on him; and the second 
man tossed it to a third often, and on until 
the ball carrier was spilled by a tackle. 
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TOUCHDOWN! 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Originally the runner had thrown the ball 
blindly over his shoulder as he was tackled, 
but order and method soon appearing, the 
passing became the prettiest spectacle of 
the game. 

The ball being down, it now went into 
scrummage, as the English called it, some- 
how early changed to scrimmage here. We 
still use the term, but it means something 
very different. The original scrummage 
was a weird and unscientific institution. 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF PARKE H. DAVIS 
Orthodox Sparring Between Ends in Scrimmage, Columbia vs. Princeton, 1890 


The ball belonged to neither side. Instead, 
the referee placed it upon the ground and 
the opposing lines of forwards, eight each, 
closed around it in a tightly wedged mass. 
The ball could not be touched with the 
hands and there were only three alterna- 
tives. The first tactics was to push straight 
ahead, with the object of forcing the op- 
posing line back and the ball with them. 
The second was to wheel to one side sud- 
denly, throw the enemy off balance and 
take advantage of the opening. The third 
was to heel the imprisoned ball back out of 
its narrow cell to one’s own backs, who 
could run with it. 

This was distinctly bad form and re- 
garded as begging the issue. It was done 
only when the forwards were badly blown 
and in need of a rest, and the English called 
it shirking. 

It may have been interesting to the for- 
wards, but it was dull business for the backs 
and the onlookers. For long periods the 
ball could not be seen and nothing hap- 
pened. All the spectators could distin- 
guish was a ton and a half of heavyweights 
leaning pantingly against one another. 


Eventually the ball would pop out by acci- 
dent or surrender, a back would seize it for 
a run, be tackled and downed, and back 
went the ball into scrummage. 

This pushing, puffing and panting was 
manifestly senseless, for a novice could per- 
ceive that it was a distinct advantage, 
whether sporting or not, to kick the ball 
back to one’s own back field, or craftily to 
leave a hole in one’s own line through which 
to decoy the ball. And realizing this, 


American collegians immediately acted 
upon it, thereby making the scrummage 
more ridiculous than ever. 

Here was the first great break with the 
English game, and here the fundamental 
difference in point of view between an 
American and an Englishman which ex- 
plains the whole evolution of our football 
from Rugby. 

The British play a game for the game’s 
sake; we play to win. That doctrine has 
been carried to outrageous lengths at times 
and all but killed football; but within 
bounds, it was the making of the game. I 
hate a man, a team, a school or a people 
who cheat. I should prefer to lose every 
game rather than win one unfairly; but 
there is a finer distinction than this be- 
tween the British and the Yankee points of 
view. 

Charley Daly, who went to West Point 
after four years on the Harvard team, made 
the army eleven and later was its coach, 
once described football as “‘a game of war 
within the limitations of the rules and of 
sportsmanship.. Either by force or decep- 
tion, it advances through the opposition to 
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the goal line, which might be considered 
the capital of the enemy.” 

He stated one of the two basic contrasts 
in our national ways of looking at things. 
Deception never quite has been considered 
cricket by the British sportsman. With us 
it is the heart of the game. By means of it 
the under dog may topple the top dog, 
brains may defeat brawn. It provides the 
unexpected, the surprise dénouement that 
we like in all our drama. Contests that are 
decided purely by superior force are apt to 
be dispiriting. 

Nor could we see rime or reason in such 
a play as the English scrummage, where 
success in the initial objective usually 
presented the advantage to the opposition. 
George Fitch reduced this philosophy to its 
ultimate absurdity in one of his Siwash 
stories in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
long ago, wherein Gaston Siwash implored 
dear Alphonse Mugglesdorfer to take the 
ball, and Alphonse begged dear Gaston not 
to think of it. 

The second contrast lies in the respective 
national attitudes toward the rules. The 
British, in general, regard both the letter 
and the spirit. We, in general, regard the 
letter only. Our prevailing viewpoint might 
be expressed something like this: Here are 
rules made and provided for. They affect 
each side alike. If we are smart enough to 
detect a joker or a loophole first, then we are 
entitled not only in law but in ethics to take 
advantage of it. Those words ‘‘with a fine 
disregard of the rules,”’ cast in the tablet 
set in the brick wall at Rugby, make a 
very un-English phrase. They would feel 
more at home, I suspect, over the gate of 
one of our college stadiums. 


The Rise of Touchdown 


Out of this philosophy came the first im- 
portant change in the rules, the abolition 
of the scrummage, and the bulk of the end- 
less succeeding changes. Thestory of Amer- 
ican football might be dramatized in two 
ways. It has been a continuous effort, first 
to beat the rules, thereby forcing a con- 
stant readjustment to equalize the dis- 
turbed balance between the offense and the 
defense. Secondly, it has been a tale of the 
rise from obscurity of the sterling young 
hero, John J. Touchdown, and the coinci- 
dent fall of the great Lord Goal. The 
touchdown was so lowly in 1876 that it 
took four of him to equal one goal, with the 
added stipulation that in the event of a 
tie, a goal from touchdown outweighed not 
only the touchdown itself but three others 
of its kind. In other words, the touch- 
down’s only real value was the opportunity 
it presented of a free try at goal—a try, by 
the way, which could be made from as close 
to the goal posts as the kicker liked. 

When a numerical value first was as- 
signed after the season of 1883, a goal from 
the field counted 5, a goal from touchdown 
4, and the touchdown itself only 2. The 
following year the touchdown doubled in 
value to 4, went to 5 in 1898 and finally to 6 
in 1912. Meanwhile the goal from field fell 
from 5 to 4 in 1904, then to 3 in 1909, and 
the goal from touchdown from 4 to 2 in 
1885, to 1 in 1898. In these changing 
valuations is the accurate measure of the 
shifting emphasis of the game from kicking 
the ball to carrying it. 

There is the further fact, of course, that 
Rugby at home was restrained, like all Eng- 
lish life, by a body of traditions as fixed as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, as 
well as by the Rugby Union code. Here it 
had no traditions, few and relatively simple 
rules, and virtually no neutral officials ca- 
pable of interpreting and enforcing them. 

The best evidence of this last was the 
appearance of interference in the American 
game. Interference and the abolition of 
scrummage were two of the greatest changes 
in their effect ever made from the Rugby 
Union code. If there was one distinctive 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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et rubber s/jps-WEED CHAINS 277, 


Chicago, Ill.—Car turns over after SKIDDING on wet 
boulevard. Driver badly shaken up, but not seriously 
injured. 


et rubber s/jps-WEED CHAINS £77 


Topeka, Kansas.—Two killed and four seriously in- 
jured when car skips off road with thirteen baseball 
players. 


et rubber s/jps-WEED CHAINS £77, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Two women and two men on their 
way to football game escape death by a miracle when 
they SKIDDED on wet road and turned turtle. 


et rubber s/ips-WEED CHAINS 277, 


New York.—Sedan skips, knocks down telephone pole, 
crashes through iron railing and plunges in swamp. 
The driver escaped serious injury. 


et rubber s/jps-WEED CHAINS £77) 


Ohio highway officials place another white cross to mark 
spot of fatal automobile accident. These crosses now 
line the highways of Ohio to caution motorists to drive 
carefully. 


_& PRODUCT OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY The ——y 


THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH Safely “== 


(Continued from Page 103) 
feature of Rugby, it was its rigid prohibi- 
tion of off-side play. The scrummage was 
abolished by the Intercollegiate Football 
Association at its meeting in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, that convenient halfway 
point between Harvard and Yale, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1880, before the opening of the 
season. The original off-side rule, on the 
contrary, remained unchanged in the rule 
book until 1906, but it was honored only 
in the breach. That rule read: ‘Every 
player ... is off side if he enters a scrum- 
mage from his opponent’s side; or, being in 
a scrummage, gets in front of the ball, or 
when the ball has been kicked, touched or 
is being run with by any of his own side 
behind him, i. e., between himself and the 
goal line.” 

Interference, which was a direct and cate- 
gorical violation of this rule, grew out of 
Princeton’s use in 1879 of two players to 
convoy the ball carrier, one on each side, 
but never in advance. It was introduced 
in the Harvard game, and Walter Camp, 
who refereed, warned the Princeton cap- 
tain that it was illegal. He seems not to 
have been sure of himself, however, for 
Yale was using the same play later in the 
season. This entering wedge having been 
accepted by common consent, Princeton in 
1884 sent its interference boldly ahead of 
the ball, and again the opposition copied 
instead of challenging. When I played on 
the Yale freshman team in 1884 the man 
with the ball ran individually, but by the 
time I played on the varsity, interference 
was in the process of developing into the 
keystone of offense, as it soon became and 
has remained. 

When the scrummage went out, the con- 
vention provided that one of the forwards, 
or rush line, to be called the snapper-back, 
was to pass the ball back to a back, to be 
known as the quarterback, with his foot. 
Note that word ‘‘foot.’’ This was the first 
step toward giving each position a name. 
The designations, halfbacks and backs, had 
come with Rugby from England; but as 
the English played the game, there was no 
need to distinguish one forward from an- 
other, their duties being alike. The snapper- 
back, of course, was our center. As the 
defensive rush line was permitted to harass 
him as he passed the ball, and the men 
immediately at his right and left protected 
him as much as possible, the term “‘guards”’ 
suggested itself. Inevitably the extremi- 
ties of the line began to be called end men, 
shortened later to ends. This left the play- 
ers between the guards and the ends alone 
unnamed. 

Their position was advantageous for 
tackling, and tackles they became, al- 
though neither guards, tackles nor ends 
were mentioned by name in the rules until 
thirty years later. 


A Joker in the Rules 


In abolishing the scrummage the rules 
‘body did not foresee what a revolutionary 
move they had made. Princeton discovered 
a joker at once. The convention had pro- 
vided for the retention of the ball, but not 
for its surrender. Followed one of the most 
comic games on the records, the Princeton- 
Yale block game of 1880, and the even 
more absurd block game between the same 
teams in 1881. 

Both had defeated Harvard and the 
championship was at stake when they met 
on the Polo Grounds, New York, Thanks- 
giving Day, 1880. By rule, in case of a tie, 
the championship went to the winner of the 
previous season, a precedent which caused 
much mischief. Princeton had defeated 
Harvard by one touchdown in 1879, while 
the other games between the Big Three had 
ended in ties, so the convention had awarded 
the 1879 championship to Princeton on its 
1878 showing. Now the New Jersey school 
needed only a tie with Yale to retain the 
silk banner in 1880. 

Safeties counted nothing, and once a side 
got the ball, there was nothing but a fum- 
ble to prevent their keeping it indefinitely. 
If pressed back upon their own goal line, 
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they had only to touch the ball down be- 
hind their goal, bring it out without pen- 
alty to the twenty-five-yard line and 
resume play. The Princeton goal being 
endangered early in the first half by a long 
run by Walter Camp, the Tigers at once 
adopted this block defense. Eleven times 
in the game Princeton touched the ball 
down for safety, six times in fifteen min- 
utes while Yale was on top of her goal, and 
the Tigers retained the ball throughout 
most of the second half, the game ending 
0 to 0 as they had hoped. 

The rules convention would put a stop to 
that sort of nonsense. At its next meeting it 
penalized the safety touchdown. In case of 
tie, two extra innings of fifteen minutes 
each were to be played, and if the score still 
remained even, the victory should go to the 
side that had made the fewer safeties. At 
the same meeting a kicked ball that struck 
the goal. posts or crossbar and bounced 
over the bar was declared to be a goal. 
Until then such a kick was a failure. 


Two Teams With One Thought 


But Princeton found a new joker in the 
deck. Both she and Yale had beaten Har- 
vard again when they met at New York in 
1881, and a tie would serve the same pur- 
pose as in 1880 and in 1879. Rugby 
originally had recognized an imaginary ex- 
tension of the goal lines and the side lines, 
creating a square at each of the four corners 
of the playing field running on into infinity. 
These squares were known as in goal, and 
though they were behind the goal line, they 
were not of it. The ball passing into one of 
the squares, it became a touch in goal and 
Rule 21 of the 1876 code stipulated: “‘Im- 
mediately the ball, whether in the hands 
of a player or not, goes into touch in goal, 
it is at once dead and out of the game, and 
must be brought out as provided by Rules 41 
and 42.” These rules specified that it be 
brought out to the twenty-five-yard line, as 
in the case of a safety, yet a touch in goal 
plainly was not a safety, and therefore 
without penalty. 

They knew their rules at Princeton. 
Within four minutes after the kick-off, 
Camp sent a long high punt toward the 
Princeton goal. The Yale ends were down 
on top of the Princeton receiver almost as 
quickly as the ball descended, and he 
hurled it quickly to a Princeton halfback 
who had been stationed purposely in goal. 
It now was Princeton’s right to put the ball 
into play on the twenty-five-yard line either 
by carrying it or kicking it, but the Tiger 
had no intention of kicking it back into 
Yale’s hands. They chose to carry it, 
thereby retaining it, and retain it they did 
for the balance of the first half. During 
that time the ball scarcely moved from the 
twenty-five-yard line. 

In the second half, it now being Yale’s 
ball, the Blue countered with the same tac- 
tics and held it for the entire forty-five 
minutes, all but the last three minutes be- 
ing played within a space of ten or fifteen 
yards. When the second half ended, the 
referee called for the two extra fifteen- 
minute periods. Princeton getting the ball 
from the kick-off, resumed its time killing, 
and before the first of the two extra innings 
was played time had to be called on account 
of darkness. A disgusted crowd had hooted 
and hissed for a while, then settled into a 
sullen silence. The ball had been kicked 
only six times in an hour and forty-two 
minutes of play. 

Yale’s willingness to play a block game in 
its own half was explained after the season, 
when she claimed the title on the same prec- 
edent in which Princeton trusted, but with 
this legalistic distinction: Rugby now was 
played with eleven men to a side. Prince- 
ton’s 1878 championship had been won 
with fifteen men. Manifestly the cham- 
pionship should revert to the team that had 
won in the last preceding year in which 
eleven players had composed a team. That 
year was 1876, when, it will be recalled, 
Princeton had reduced to eleven tem- 
porarily to humor Yale. You have guessed 
it— Yale won that season. 
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This controversial game was Walter 
Camp’s last at Yale. He had played six 
years and been captain three times, in ’78, 
79, and after the lapse of a year, again in 
81. He might have played in ’82, but be- 
fore that season the convention decreed 
that no one should be permitted to play in 
championship games for a longer period 
than five years, the earliest limitation of the 
kind in the rules. 

Camp was outshone by Eugene Baker 
until the latter graduated in 1878, but 
thereafter he was supreme. He and 
Chummy Eaton, left end, worked in pretty 
unison always, passing the ball back and 
forth between them as they ran for long 
gains. Eaton was injured in the Harvard 
game of 1879, and Frederic Remington, 
later the great artist of our frontier, took 
his place in the Princeton contest. The sea- 
son of 1880, Eaton’s father and mother re- 
fused to allow him to play. That year an 
unknown, “‘W. L. Adams,’’ appeared at 
left end for Yale with much éclat. It was 
Chummy under another name. 

The 1881 block game was followed by a 
great hullabaloo in which the newspapers 
joined, their first serious notice of the game. 
The solution first was advanced, according 
to Parke Davis, in an open letter in a news- 
paper, signed An Englishman, which was 
reprinted widely. The writer denounced 
the block tactics and suggested not only 
that a touch in goal be counted as a safety 
but that one side be allowed to keep the 
ball for four successive scrimmages only. 

A special convention, called early in 
1882, disagreed; but at the regular fall 


meeting that year the Englishman’s sug- | 
gestions were adopted, with this difference: | 


If on three successive downs the team hav- 


ing the ball should not have advanced it at | 


least five yards or lost ten yards, it should 
forfeit the ball to the other side at the spot 
where the fourth down was made. 

The five-yards-in-three-downs rule was 
as momentous in its effect as the abolition 
of the English scrummage and the entry of 
interference. From this point on American 
football lost all resemblance to the impor- 
tation from which it sprang. The immedi- 
ate result was the appearance in 1883 of 
rehearsed strategy and the introduction of 
signals to designate these prearranged plays. 


Expert Accountants Needed 


The rule furthermore forced the laying 
off of the field in five-yard sections in 1882 
by chalk lines, giving it the appearance of 


a gridiron, which term shortly was invented | 


by a reporter unknown to fame and came 
to designate all football fields. 

Football might have wound up on the 
financial page, somewhere between Galves- 
ton spot cotton and the Savannah rosin 


market, if the rules committee had not | 
come to the rescue in 1883 and given each | 


scoring play a numerical value. It had 
been bad enough with a game decided by 
touchdowns, one goal equaling four touch- 
downs, and in case of tie, overriding them. 
With the appearance of the safety, only a 


national bank examiner could unscramble | 


the result. A safety was assigned the value 
of 1 point, a touchdown 2, a goal from 
touchdown 4, a goal from field 5. The next 
year the respective values changed to 2, 
4, 2 and 5 and remained unaltered until 
1897. 

It was this year of ’83 that I saw my first 
game, Princeton versus Yale at Manhattan 
Field, New York. I had no real expecta- 
tion as yet of being in college the following 
year, and no certainty that it would be 
Yale if I did go, so I attended as a neutral. 
I knew next to nothing of the game, and 
though Yale won, 6 to 0, the only three 
memories that have survived clearly that 
span of forty-three years are of Princeton. I 
still had the bulging-muscle complex, and 
the calves of the Tigers’ legs, exaggerated 
by their orange-and-black-striped hose, 
impressed me much. My other recollec- 
tions are of the skill and precision. with 
which any Princeton player passed the ball 
to a team mate when tackled, and of the 
famous ambipedextrous Alex Moffat. 
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Perfect cooking is one thing 
—fuel economy quite an- 
other. Yet these are the two 
vital qualities that deter- 
mine the merits of any range. 


Beauty of design alone 
would not merit the ever-in- 
creasing demand for Alcazar 
Ranges. It isthe obvious sav- 
ing in fuel they assure, com- 
bined with their splendid 
cooking and baking quali- 
ties, that has made this line 
the choice of thousands of 
experienced cooks. 


There is an Alcazar exactly 
suited to your needs—mod- 
els for kerosene oil, for gas, 
for coal or wood—and also 
the famous Duplex Type, 
burning coal or wood with 
gas, or wood or coal with 
kerosene oil, singly or to- 
gether. Seethe Alcazar deal- 
er in your town before you 
decide—or write us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


436 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


leazar 


Quality Kitchen Ranges 
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“The Shoe thats Different” 


HY is it that in the thousands 

of letters we have received 
from pleased wearers of Foot-Joy 
shoes so many use the same phrase, 
“T wouldn't know I had feet”? 
Why do so many speak of the fact that they 
no longer experience that feeling of tiredness 
at § o'clock at night? Here’s the reason: The 
benefits men find in Foot-Joy Shoes are defi- 
nite and exact. The experience of one is the 
experience of all. When you consider, too, 
that Foot-Joy Shoes are style leaders and are 
made for all occasions there is little wonder 
that they are taking the country by storm. 


Ask us to send you the Foot-Joy book, show- 
ing styles for all occasions. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Also makers of 


The famous ip Shoes for Men 
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The previous week at Princeton, in a 
game with Harvard, Moffat, who was cap- 
tain of the Princeton ’83 squad, had madea 
football record by kicking five goals against 
the Crimson—a goal from touchdown in 
the first half and four drop kicks in the 
second. He could kick with equal facility 
with either foot and he booted two of his 
field goals with his left. Three of them were 
from difficult angles. The first was kicked 
from the forty-six-yard line, the second and 
third from the forty-yard line, the fourth 
from the thirty-eight-yard mark. This 
same Moffat had invented the spiral punt 
in 1881 and changed thereby the whole 
science of punting. He was the first of the 
great gridiron heroes of the Tiger. 

Michigan, the West’s football pioneer, 
came East in 1883 and played Harvard, 
Yale, Wesleyan and Stevens in a row. 
Michigan’s first invasion had been in 1881, 
when they played Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, all within six days, losing all by 
small margins, one of the records of the 
game that never is likely to be broken. 
Dearth of competition at home forced the 
Wolverine to forage afar. Interclass foot- 
ball had been played at Ann Arbor several 
years before the school was able to drum up 
its first outside opponent in 1879. The vic- 
tim was a newly organized eleven from 
Racine College, and they met on the 
Chicago lake front in the old White Sox— 
or, as they said in the 70’s, the White 
Stockings—park, Chicago’s first game. The 
following fall Michigan and the University 
of Toronto played at Detroit—that city’s 
first game. 

College football in the East up to 1884 
still was pretty well restricted to the Big 
Three, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Wesleyan 
and Stevens Institute; but this season two 
recruits joined the parade. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis promoted a team at Lafayette 
and fired the opening gun in the now his- 
toric feud with its neighbor, Lehigh, and 
Dartmouth invited the Yale ’84 eleven to 
Hanover to demonstrate the game, courte- 
ously improvising a team for Yale to 
demonstrate upon. The score of the demon- 
stration, 113 to 0, made a terrific impression 
upon my freshman mind, but it was com- 
pletely satisfactory to Dartmouth. En- 
thusiastically, the Hanover school took the 
game to its bosom. 

My reputation as a pitcher at Phillips- 
Exeter had penetrated to Dartmouth. The 
president of the athletic association wrote 
me in the summer of 1884 suggesting that I 
would be certain of a place on the baseball 
team and adding: ‘“‘There is no first-class 
college in New England where a man can 
get along on less money. A large number 
of the fellows pay their own way, receiving, 
of course, considerable aid in the way of 
scholarships, and so on.” 


Athletics vs. Scholastics 


The recruiting officers already were at 
work, it will be seen, and not always so un- 
objectionably, apparently, for in 1881 the 
intercollegiate convention had agreed to 
bar players whose college expenses were 
paid. Dartmouth, however, was not a 
divinity school. Months before, I had 
written President Noah Porter, of Yale, and 
in due time he had answered me personally 
in his own hand. How executives of that 
pretypewriter day were able to keep up 
with their correspondence still mystifies 
me. ‘‘To good scholars the college has 
given from the Ellsworth Fund $175 a 
year,’ President Porter wrote. ‘Beyond 
this the college, as such, can do little or 
nothing; but opportunities for self-help 
present themselves and are soon discovered 
by those who keep their eyes open to dis- 
cern them.” 

In June I presented myself at New 
Haven for the entrance examinations and 
passed. You may get a picture of the 
youth I was from an incident in the exam- 
ination room. A boy sitting alongside me 
asked me in a whisper the answer to some 
question. I looked at him in shocked 
amazement. As a younger boy, in playing 
raggedy mole, in which we raced around a 
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block, other boys cut the corners when out 
of sight, but I scrupulously ran the full 
course always. 

A would-be divinity student, twenty- 
two years old and with thirty-two dollars 
to his name, I arrived at Yale in September, 
1884, and turned out for the squad. The 
college bought its first athletic field that 
year, the one hundred and eighty-third of 
its history. Being situated in the heart of 
New Haven, it had had to go far out to the 
farther bank of the West River to find suffi- 
cient cheap vacant land. Paying good 
money for a playground caused talk and 
revived faculty criticism of the attention be- 
ing given toathletics. Prof. E. L. Richards, 
who promoted the present Yale gym, dug 
into the records on his own initiative, 
proved that disciplinary cases had de- 
creased sharply and progressively since 
1875, and silenced the conservatives. 

The old gym was a primitive thing where 
freshmen were marshaled in street dress 
and forced to swing Indian clubs and dumb- 
bells. No bath followed and the drill prob- 
ably did as much harm as good. One of the 
joys of growing to sophomore stature was 
escaping the gym. Informal football and 
baseball practice customarily was held on 
the gym lot, where Harkness Dormitory 
now stands. Conditions at Yale were repre- 
sentative of the larger colleges. 


When Captains Were Leaders 


There were no coaches, trainers, rubbers, 
or even a water boy. Occasional gradu- 
ated players were drifting back to advise 
the football team, but the captain still was 
a captain, not a coach’s foreman. He chose 
the team, ran it, and was not always above 
playing favorites. Once elected, he was 
answerable to no one. Walter Camp was 
in business in New Haven and interested in 
the team, of course. Once under Camp’s 
captaincy the Yale squad came near dis- 
solving in mid-season over a quarrel be- 
tween the forwards and the backs. Camp 
and his fellow backs favored the newer 
running mass style of play. The rush line 
was unanimous naturally for the old open, 
kicking, passing, individual running game 
in which they could be as spectacular as 
the backs. 

Camp was particularly fearful of amuddy 
field for the Thanksgiving Day game with 
Princeton, and with Eaton, Channing and 
Fred Remington, his fellow backs, insisted 
on drilling the line in mass formations. The 
line revolted. That night Camp summoned 
the squad to his room in Durfee Hall, told 
them that the responsibility was his, that 
he either would run the team or get off, 
resigned and left the room. Ten minutes 
of heated debate followed. The rush line 
was as little convinced as ever, but so dis- 
turbed at the threatened loss of Camp’s 
leadership that they coaxed him back. 
Camp led the eleven against Princeton and 
won, but Yale played the old open game. 

Camp resigned another time. There were 
no training rules or training table, but the 
squad had pledged themselves not to leave 
the campus for ten days before the Prince- 
ton game, and to be in bed by eleven each 
night. Catching Johnny Moorehead sneak- 
ing back from the theater one night late, 
Camp called every man out of bed and quit 
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on the spot. Moorehead offered his own 
resignation instead, and Camp reconsid- 
ered. As Moorehead played in the Prince- 
ton game, he seems to have been restored 
to grace. 

At Princeton as early as 1879 the students 
had so criticized the football squad for 
smoking that the players gradually gave 
up tobacco during the season. In those 
years at Princeton the team customarily 
practiced at noon and jog-trotted half a 
mile to a mile at sundown. A full three- 
quarters-of-an-hour period of continuous 
playing against the scrubs was Yale’s daily 
practice, and injuries were disregarded. 
There was no freshman rule, but no par- 
ticular attempt was made to interest the 
incoming class. Two or three dependable 
substitutes were all that a team thought of 
needing. The freshman who made the var- 
sity was either a natural player or had 
played in prep school. The bulk of the 
newcomers never had seen the game. If 
they turned out, they were expected to 
teach themselves. 

George W. Woodruff, who later made 
football history as Penn’s coach, now at- 
torney general of Pennsylvania, turned out 
the fall of 1885 at Yale, a huge freshman 
youngster, in a straw hat, running pants 
and whiskers, to get the hang of this game 
of football. They put him at guard on the 
scrubs and trampled him into the soil of 
Connecticut. The second day Woodruff 
noted an interesting coincidence. On every 
third play or so the varsity center, he saw, 
would nudge the guard opposite Woodruff. 
That invariably was followed by the guard 
taking the ball and catapulting through 
Woodruff’s position for long gains. Pon- 
dering this, the giant freshman suggested to 
the scrub center that they try it the first 
time they got the ball. They did, and to 
their agreeable surprise, Woodruff burst 
the varsity line for a smart gain. They 
tried it a second time and Woodruff went 
through for a touchdown. Uncertain of 
what to do next, he lay flat on the ground 
with the ball beneath him and flatly de- 
clined to surrender it to anyone until Cap- 
tain Peters galloped up, demanded the ball 
and ordered Woodruff to report on the 
varsity the next day. He was Yale’s right 
guard for the next four seasons. 


A Quarter a Day for Meals 


The tuition at Yale then was fifty dol- 
lars a term. As a future divinity student 
I was given an abatement of $20.20. I 
found an unheated garret room for which 
I paid one dollar a week. Not yet having 
found work, I allowed myself five cents for 
breakfast, ten cents for the noon meal and 
five cents for supper. It was a starvation 
diet and I fell ill for the first time in my 
life. Chills and fever overtook me in class. 
There was no college hospital and Jesse 
Lozear, now of Pittsburgh, led me from 
class to his dormitory room, put me to bed 
and called a doctor. The doctor was not 
long in recognizing a case of undernourish- 
ment, and ordered me to drop my nickel- 
and-dime-meal nonsense. 

I was up again in two or three days and 
shortly after fell into a job of waiting table 
for my board in a students’ dining club. 
Most of the boys were from distinguished 
or wealthy families. Gill and Solley, of 
Orange, were members; probably I owed 
the job to their friendship. Harry Beecher, 
quarterback of the ’85, ’86 and ’87 teams 
and a grandson of Henry Ward Beecher; 
a grandson of Secretary Seward; a grand- 
son of Chief Justice Waite; Henry L. Stim- 
son, later Secretary of War in Taft’s cab- 
inet; and J. O. Heyworth, who directed 
the Emergency Fleet’s wooden-ship con- 
struction program during the war, were 
other members. I found a few chores to do 
and my older brother and sisters were able 
to help a bit for the first time. 

I did not make the Yale eleven of ’84, nor 
did I play until ’88, but malnutrition was 
not the cause. ° 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The third will 
appear in an early issue. 
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You must control any force 
to make it useful 


Science controls Light 


with 


HOLOPHANE | 


Life without light would be im- 
possible. But light itself is useless 
until it is in the right place. For 
instance, no matter how much light 
is around you at this moment, you 
cannot read these words unless 
there is sufficient light right on the 
words themselves. 


Every problem in artificial illumi- 
nation is two-fold: first, you must 
create enough light—and second, 
you must convert that light into 
illumination by directing it to useful 
destinations. 
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For creating light you have the won- 
derful Mazda Lamp; for directing 
its rays to their proper destinations 
you have Holophane Reflectors 
and Refractors. Never think of one 
without the other. 


Holophane units are made of pris- 
matic glass, and are offered to you 
in many designs, each a specific 
answer to a specific (but typical) 
lighting problem. How they func- 
tion is explained by the diagrams. 


Ask yourself this question: “What 
am I doing to deliver the light I pay 


INTO 


for to the places where I want it — 
on my desks, my machines, my mer- 
chandise or whatever it may be?” 


Remember that it actually costs you 
less to install Holophane units than 
not to do so, because the improved 
illumination they provide from a 
given amount of current pays for 
them many times over. Write us 
about your lighting problem and 
you will promptly receive expert 
advice for specific application to 
your case. Holophane Company, 
New York and ‘Toronto. 
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A ray of light passing thru a glags 
prism is bent from its original course. 


. 
IN 
\ : 


\ 
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“| Holophane has. developed a wide 


variety of prismatic-glass units in 
each ‘of which the prisms are shaped 


“and placed to direct the light exactly 


as required by some specific light- 


‘I ing problem. For instance, above is 


the light. distribution (as seen from 
above)’ of -a° Holophane’ 4-Way Re- 
fractor for use at street intersections. 


Another example—above is the light 
distribution given by a Holophane 
2-Way Refractor for use between 
street intersections. 


And here is the light distribution (as 
seen from the side) of a Holophane 
Show- Window Reflector. 


+ 

Holophane makes a specific unit for 
practically every lighting situation, 
whether it be a factory, office, school, 
show-window, street or other place. 
Above is: pictured the Holophane 
Filterlite, which many large insur- 
ance and other corporations. are 
adopting as standard for all their 
office lighting. 
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LOOSE ISLANDS AND 
LAX COURTS 


(Continued from Page 37) 


than to keep an ocean steamer wallowing a 
hundred miles offshore, and the distance is 
very little greater. Above all, the schooner 
traffic can operate practically at will, and 
almost unwatched. 

This schooner traffic could be virtually 
wiped out if our neighbors would apply 
their own laws. Maritime law in most of 
these ports is based on the principle of 
proper documentation of vessels, proper 
clearance, and proper entry upon return 
from voyages. Were these marine propri- 
eties observed by the countries concerned, 
the schooner traffic would be driven off the 
seas and the ocean flow of foreign liquor 
reduced to a negligible trickle. Then there 
would be nothing left to cope with except 
border smuggling and the infinitely larger 
and harder problem of interior enforce- 
ment. 

Interior enforcement faces the twin prob- 
lems of too small a Federal personnel and 
too lenient treatment of offenders. Op- 
timism and politics are responsible for the 
first, overloaded courts and public opinion 
for the second. 

The Prohibition Unit, which is under the 
Treasury, is charged with half of enforce- 
ment. That is to say, it supervises brew- 
eries, industrial alcohol plants, denaturing 
plants and the various classes of manufac- 
turing and distributing permittees which 
are offshoots of these. All this is in the na- 
ture of preventive administrative enforce- 
ment. 

But in direct enforeement—in the detec- 
tion and prosecution of lawbreakers—the 
function of the Prohibition Unit ends mid- 
way in the game. The prohis secure most 
of the evidence, make most of the cases 
and arrest most of the violators. That is as 
far as they can go. From that point on it 
is up to the Department of Justice, which 
controls the entire Federal prosecuting ma- 
chinery; this includes Federal judges, U.S. 
attorneys, commissioners and marshals. 

Now the prohibition people are continu- 
ally girding at the Department of Justice 
for laxity of prosecution, and the D. J. is 
girding back by saying that most prohibi- 
tion cases are badly made and won’t stand 
up in court. As a matter of fact, both ac- 
cusations are more or less true, and both 
are more or less excusable under the present 
ridiculous system of divided responsibility. 


An Almost Perfect Alibi 


Leaving out badly made cases—charac- 
teristic of the past rather than the present, 
by the way—it still remains that the Fed- 
eral judicial machine has made a sorry fist 
of its share of prohibition enforcement. 

There is just one alibi for this bad show- 
ing, and it is a fairly complete alibi at that. 
The Federal judicial and prosecuting ma- 
chinery was never designed to handle the 
mass of petty police-court cases which, well 
made or ill made, are constantly being 
dumped into it by our prohibition people. 
The trial machinery has been somewhat ex- 
panded, of course, but the increase has been 
wholly inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of retail enforcement, with its hundreds of 
padlock injunction suits and its thousands 
of hip-pocket hearings and small-time pros- 
ecutions. Small wonder that in some cen- 
ters of saturation even the most aggressive 
district attorneys and the most willingly 
overworked courts cannot clean up the con- 
gested dockets, despite the legal purgatives 
of consent decrees and bargain-day pleas 
and fines. 

The difficulties of the Federal prosecu- 
ting machinery have been stressed because 
it is well to be fair even to a system. The 
alibi, as we have said, is a fairly complete 
one; but it is not wholly complete. 

No court can be blamed if the punish- 
ment provided by law is too light to act as 
a deterrent. On the other hand, judges are 
very much to blame when they permit 


their own moist predilections or wet local 
feeling to influence the sentences they im- 
pose. 

Damp judges and wet judges are respon- 
sible for overleniency in punishment and 
for overlight bail. But it is the United 
States attorney who is mainly at fault when 
offenders are not brought to trial with 
reasonable promptness. It is true that the 
most zealous prosecutor in America can’t 
keep ahead of the game in the face of a 
swamped court docket and an increasing 
number of indictments. However, zeal in 
the trial of prohibition cases is scarcely an 
attribute of all U. S. attorneys. Some of 
them hate it, many of them dodge it, and 
every one of them has something else to do 
besides enforcing this one law. 

Local conditions vary so that it is 
patently unfair to compare the record of 
one prosecuting district with that of an- 
other, unless every last factor is analyzed 
and weighed. Zeal or apathy is measured, 
not by figures, but by what Bismarck used 
to call the “ 
eral prosecutor begins sending the big fel- | 
lows to Atlanta for two-year stretches you” 
know that he is both on the job and back of 
it. When a prosecutor in a rich wet terri- 
tory whirls about among the hip-pocket 
boys and the speak-easy brethren like:a | 
legal dervish, while the big-time stuff con- 
tinues its unchecked flow, then you may 
know that something is amiss. 


Fines Part of the Overhead 


For example, a fairly big operator has 
been indicted six times since 1922. He has 
not yet been tried on any of these indict- 
ments. But the brief-case boys in that 
jurisdiction are being sent away as fast as 
they can line them up in court. He who 
drinks may read. 

Here are some prohibition figures from 
the last report of the Statistical Division of 
the Chief Investigator’s office: 

There are 21,307 criminal prohibition 
cases pending in the Federal courts of the 
country. 

Seventy-four per cent of the cases 
brought to trial are resulting in convictions 
and 32 per cent in jail sentences. 

The average jail sentence is forty-seven 
days and the average fine is $184. 

In major conspiracy cases, for which the 
maximum jail sentence is two years, there 
are 163 people awaiting trial. In the month 
of April, 125 were convicted of conspiracy. 

Enforcement by prosecution is too often 
a farce. Too much delay before trial; too 
many booties out on bond and back at 
work; too many soft-hearted jurors with 
bibulous consciences; too little prison, too 
light fines—fines which become simply a 
license fee and are added to the cost of 
liquor. 

Sometimes these fines run as low as five 
or ten dollars; sometimes even lower. Last 
year a certain court imposed a fine of one 
cent in 17 per cent of its convictions. What 
price enforcement under such conditions? 

The prosecution of the great criminal 
class which has been engendered by the 
bootleg industry is woefully weak. But so 
is all American criminal prosecution. Every 
step in our procedure is calculated to assist 
the criminal in his warfare against society. 

The prohibition violator starts in with all 
these advantages. In addition, and far too 
often, he has the added advantages of wet 
prosecutors, wet jurors and wet judges—in 
other words, of a thoroughly wet commu- 
nity. So long as such conditions obtain in 
even a few parts of the country nation-wide 
enforcement will be impossible. 

One physical difficulty with present-day 
enforcement is that criminal technic has 
improved much faster than enforcement 
technic. Especially is this true of the chem- 
ical phases of the traffic and in the methods 
of secret manufacture and distribution. 


imponderables.”” When a Fed- | 
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Motor Oil can increase it— 
weaken it—or kill it 


The better the oil, the more power an automobile engine 
will develop—and the longer it will live. Yet the majority 
of motorists never question the quality of any oil offered 
them—they accept anything. That is why poor lubrication 
is today the largest single contributor to America’s auto- 
mobile graveyards—and the greatest single cause of repairs. 


Maximum Power ... Maximum Mileage ... 

Maximum Safety —at least 1000 miles of real 

lubrication—that is what every filling of Pure 
Pennsylvania Oil gives you! 


“the highest grade 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES that make pure 
Pennsylvania a great oil, a safe oil; 

. it has the highest flash test . . . con- 
sequently a low consumption under ex- 
treme heat; 

. its free flowing tendency at normal 
starting temperatures assures a ready sup- 
ply of oil at every point; 

. it shows the lowest ‘“ breakdown’, or 
thinning out when heated—therefore it re- 
tains the safest body and oiliness at efficient 
Operating temperatures. 

To your motor these qualities mean: a 
more efhicient sealing of pistons, develop- 
ment of greater power, minimum of dilu- 
tion, and attendant low consumption of 
gasoline. 

That is why a single filling of pure 
Pennsylvania oil gives at least 1000 miles 
of lubrication before you need change it 
—and that without an oil rectifier. 

Take no more chances of getting poor 
oil. Demand pure Pennsylvania and iden- 
tify it by the emblem shown above. This 
emblem was created by the producers, re- 
finers, and marketers of this remarkable 
oil. Every drop sold under it is 100% pure 
Pennsylvania—and nothing else. 


You will find this emblem on many 
brands—for “Pennsylvania” is not the 
name of any one brand. It isa grade or kind 
of oil which comes from oil wells located 
in Pennsylvania, Western New York, 
Southeastern Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Men who display the pure Pennsyl- 
vania emblem are good men to deal with. 
Find the one nearest you—then drain 
and fill up. Maintain the oil level—but 
don’t drain again for 1000 perfect miles. 
Then you will agree—it is a great oil, it 
is a safe oil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for a 


lubrication booklet you will enjoy cod 
© 1926, P.G 


: PENNSYLVANIA GRADE Crupe Oi AssociaTION } 
208 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me the booklet, “The Inside Story : 
? of Motor Oil,’ worth money to every oil user. } 


Be INANE a cece Mes an eee inns gente se fetveeeat 


Street Address, teck....ssetac scieserisctienes ie 
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the French doors 
badly warped”.. 


HE owner was furious thought 

the doors didn’t fit,’’ said a Boston 
architect. ‘“Trouble came from hanging the 
doors while plaster was still damp.”’ 


Having no supporting cross-rails, French doors are 
especially apt to warp in dampness. Science shows 
that wood contains tiny cells or tracheids. These can- 
not change in length, but with moisture, heat and 
cold they shrink and swell in width, causing warping. 
It is this inherent characteristic of wood that the 
Laminex process overcomes. 

In all Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails are built 
ona core of interlocking blocks with the grain crossed in adjoin- 
ing sections. All parts, including the plywood panels, are welded 
with Laminex waterproof cement and held under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 

There is only one door that'll give Laminex results—that’s Lami- 
nex! Carried in stock by leading millwork and lumber merchants 
in popular designs. Look for the replacement guarantee label 
and brand on end of door. Send for literature and sample of 
Laminex to test. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Memphis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane. Foreign: Woco Door Co., 

London; E. J. Van de Ven, Paris; Paul Solari & Co., Genoa. 


THE WHEELER, OSGOOD COMPANY 
Tacoma, Washington 


The famous soaking test as 
originated by Prof. Bror L. 
Grondal, proving that Lami- 
nex is unaffected by moisture. 
Under this sensational test, 
repeated in all parts of the 
country, no Laminex door has 
ever warped or come apart. 


LAX MUN TEX 
DOORS 


Will not shrink, swell or warp 
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C. D. 6, for example, was a government 
formula for completely denatured alcohol. 
It contained benzol and kerosene in such 
combination that the U. S. chemists con- 
sidered it punctureproof—in other words, 
impossible of successful redistillation. So 
it was sold for manufacturing purposes 
without permit or restriction of any kind. 
And then, only a few weeks ago, down in 
New Jersey we turned up the biggest single 
wet-cleaning plant that has yet been un- 
covered by the Government. They were 
buying C. D. 6 by the carload, quite legally, 
and turning out an astonishingly good 
grade of alcohol by the thousands of gallons 
a day—cleaning it with chloroform and 
mineral oils in such fashion as to make the 
government chemists green with profes- 
sional envy. 

Here is a new change which has been 
rung on our old friend Islay. Islay, be it 
remembered, is a concentrated extract of 
Scotch whisky; a powerful malt with all the 
Seotch and all the alcohol left in, but with 
every possible drop of water squeezed out. 
Consequently it is about twice as strong in 
alcohol as its parent whisky, and needs only 
the addition of water to expand it twofold. 

Now recently some international philan- 
thropists on a near-by island have gone one 
step further with Islay. Having squeezed 
the water out they proceed to distill off the 
naughty alcohol, leaving a residuum of 
solids which dries out to a brown powder. 
Result—a concentrated _ nonalcoholic 
Scotch powder—as innocent in the Vol- 
steadian sense as celery salt—which may be 
sent by mail or parcel post. Once in this 
country, however, this brown sediment 
soon finds itself in bad company. Add a 
little powder to a bottle of alcohol and 
water, shake well before using, and you 
have Seotch whisky while you wait. 

Chemical ingenuity is not confined to the 
hard-liquor booties. Wine and beer mak- 
ings in compact form are on the market too. 
Some of the illicit brewing talent have per- 
fected a wort which has the old hops and 
malt-sirup method licked a mile. Wort is in 
itself nonalcoholic. It is simply an unfer- 
mented infusion of barley, malt and hops, 
skillfully blended. It isa boon to the kitchen 
brewer. All he has to do is to add yeast to 
the wort, bottle it up, and wait a few days 
for something foamy to happen. 

Nor are the wine people far behind. They 
have something called a wine must, which 
starts out innocent of alcohol. But the 
vinous intent must be intrinsic to the 
product, because within a few days after it 
reaches the consumer there is practically 
nothing he can do to prevent its turning 
into wine with a very real kick in it. Why 
it is called must no one seems to know. 
Perhaps because it simply must go wrong 
when it leaves home for the big city. 


Two Drinks to a Hairpin 


Smuggling practices still follow the old 
established principles, but every now and 
then some new device bobs up. Most of 
the ingenuity seems to be devoted to the 
small-package shipments from abroad. 
French cognac sometimes gets through in 
unobtrusive packages. The best of this is 
bottled in miniature glass flasks with a 
drinking cup attached, just right for the 
vest pocket and just large enough for two 
drinks. They come twelve to the package, 
and are marked anything from hairpins to 
soap. 

Some time ago French dentifrices and 
mouth washes began to appear here and 
there. They were usually bright green in 
color and the little bottles were curiously 
and gorgeously shaped in characteristic 
Gallic fashion. Many of these analyzed 70 
per cent alcohol and were perfectly potable 
and highly intoxicating; provided you 
didn’t mind a pepperminty and slightly 
soapy taste. One sample marked ‘pour 
fumeurs” was genuine absinth. 

Most of the big-time ocean smuggling, of 
course, is by direct frontal attack—that is, 
by speed boat from hovering schooners, 
then a quick dash through the Coast Guard, 
a quick landing and a still quicker get-away 
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with touring cars. But there is a substan- 
tial amount brought in by coasting vessels, 
including large steamers, which enter and 
dock and discharge their main cargoes 
openly, the while they are smuggling ashore 
a lot of contraband liquor on the side. 
There’s many a vessel which has sedately 
unloaded her legitimate cargo on the side 
next the wharf while half her crew was at 
work on the water side busily passing 
sacked liquor through the portholes to 
waiting barges and speed boats. 

But the prize variation on this theme was 
the maneuver of the South American tramp 
steamer which entered a Pacific Coast port 
a few weeks ago. She came in light, an- 
chored in the roadstead for a couple of 
days, and then moved over and tied up 
alongside a barge. This barge was along- 
side another barge, which was lashed to a 
third barge, and so on, until there were four 
barges between the steamer and the shore. 

The whole performance looked a little 
fishy and finally attracted the attention of a 
bright young customs officer. This young 
gentleman watched for several days. No 
sign of life on the steamer or on the barges. 
Nothing happened; absolutely nothing. 


Under-Sea Bumpers 


On the fourth day a barge in the middle 
of the flotilla cast off and was towed up- 
river. The bright young person knew noth- 
ing, but believed everything against her. 
He had her boarded a few miles inland. 
Under her undisturbed deckload of lumber 
she was chockablock with 6000 cases of 
whisky, and there was a newly patched hole 
in her port side just above the load water 
line. 

Back to the steamer went our young 
sleuth. Midship on her starboard side, just 
above the water line, was a brand-new 
patch of metal. They had cut through the 
steamer side with a blow torch and through 
two and a half barges with saws, and had 
unloaded the entire rum cargo without 
showing even a ripple of activity on the 
part of anyone concerned. 

Another device is the submersion tank. 
The principle is quite simple and almost un- 
detectable. Long, cigar-shaped metal tanks 
holding hundreds of gallons of liquor are 
keel-hauled and chained along the under- 
sides of a vessel. Enough air is left in each 
water tank to cause it to rise slowly to the 
surface when it is released and when it is 
wanted. Any slow old tub of a towboat or 
steamer, equipped in this fashion, can enter 
a harbor and lie at anchor unchallenged. 
Only a diver can find out what’s going on. 
When night comes on she can cast off her 
tanks one by one as the contact boats come 
alongside and make their buys. The contact 
boats then tow ashore at low speed the 
semisubmerged tanks, practically invisible 
and capable of being cast off and sunk at a 
moment’s notice in case of pursuit. 

When we get ashore again we find the 
booties resorting to all sorts of new stunts 
and variations on old ones. Most of these 
are connected with manufacture and distri- 
bution, for diversion of government- 
controlled stocks of alcohol and whisky has 
reached and probably passed its zenith 
some months ago. 

Drug-store selling is still a problem, 
however. This commonly entails collusion 
with doctors. Each physician is allowed to 
write 400 prescriptions a year, at the rate 
of 100 each ninety days, and with a limit of 
one pint to one patient in ten days. Most 
doctor men, to their credit be it said, use 
the privilege sparingly and conscientiously. 
Some of them even refuse to use it at all— 
refuse to apply for government prescription 
books, in order to protect themselves from 
their semipatients and their importunate 
acquaintances. 

But there are enough of the quack type 
of medical men to cause a lot of drug-store 
leakage the country over. This class of gen- 
try sells whisky prescriptions to all and 
sundry at two or three dollars a throw. 
They even sell their books of 100 prescrip- 
tion blanks, signed but undated, to the 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s faster 
than toast! So the world has turned to oats. No reason 
any longer to go without rich, sustaining breakfasts 


In City Crowds, too 


Note now the sparkling eyes and ruddy cheeks just like 


healthy country folk. They follow the “Quaker Oats and 


milk for breakfast” habit that’s become a national urge. 


RECs of limited cooking time for 

breakfast, especially in the busy cities 
where every second has a task, oats, the 
all-important, were often supplanted by 
easier to prepare but less nourishing and 
delicious foods. 


And that pointed toa grave dietary mis- 
take, especially among active workers and 
growing children. Authorities agree oats 
is the greatest food that grows. Contains 
16% protein, 58% carbohydrates; is well 
supplied with minerals and vitamines. 

So as to meet that situation, Quaker Oats 
experts perfected another kind of Quaker 
Oats... “Quick Quaker.’’ It has made 
“ oats and milk’’ a national dietetic urge. 


3 minutes to 5! 


Country folks, with more leisurely 
lives to lead, never strayed from this 
important food. City people were 
most affected. 

Now with Quick Quaker, oats are on 
the “ quick’’ list. 

It cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 min- 
utes. That’s quicker than the coffee. 


Grocers have two kinds: Quick 
Quaker and also Quaker Oats, 
the kind you have always known. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
80 East Jackson Street, Chicago 


Thus the richest breakfast now is meas- 
ured as the quickest. 


Start today 


Millions now use this new Quaker 
product. Millions of sparkling eyes and 
ruddy cheeks stand to commend it. 


Having indifferent breakfasts, foods 
that may lack in body-building elements, 
foods less attractive and delicious, sim- 
ply because they are easy to prepare, is 
no longer necessary. 


You cook Quick Quaker in a hurry. 
Put it on the stove when the fruit is 
being served. When the family is ready, 
itisready; steaming, flavory and delicious. 


Start today with Quick Quaker. And 
thus start every day as it should be 
started—with food that delights the ap- 
petite and ‘“‘stands by’’ through the 
morning. Note the new flow of morning 
energy, the greater vigor that you feel. 

All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. 
Quick Quaker cooks faster than Quaker 
Oats as you have always known them. 
That is the only difference. 
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Coal Dealers too-advise you to 
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consider these money saving heaters | 


SPENCER Single - Grate Heater 


SPENCER FEATURES! 


HE following features 

of Spencer Heaters 
are fully described in a 
valuable book, a copy 
of which awaits your 
request. 


Saves an average of $7 in the 
price of every ton of coal 
used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat 
Anthracite and burns no 
more tons. 


Requires attention only once 
in twelve to twenty-four 
hours, because coal feeds by 
gravity as needed. 


No blowers or other mechan- 
ical contrivances. 


Even heat day and night, due 
to automatic feed. 


Smaller radiators can be 
used. 


Equally successful for steam, 
hot water or vapor. 


Type for every need from 
small home to large build- 
ings. 


No night fireman required 
in large buildings. 


Easily installed. 


Pays for itself by burning 
low-priced, small size coal. 


Proven by thirty years’ suc- 
cess. 


Built and guaranteed by a 
responsible organization. 


HETHER you are considering replacing your present heater 
or contemplating new building, a study of the tremendous 
economy of Spencer Heaters, which burn low priced No. 1 Buckwheat 
Anthracite, will convince you they are the cheapest of all heaters to own. 


Supporting your consideration of these heaters (which save an average 
of $7 on every ton of coal you burn), you have the endorsement of 
thousands upon thousands of owners, architects, heating contractors 
and coal dealers. 
“We have spent considerable time in investigating the claims for these heaters,” 
writes Mr. W. W. Graves, of Graves & Strang, Inc., New London, Conn., 
coal dealers, to a man about to select a new heater, “and we know rather 
intimately the practical workout of the heater. Without any question, every 


claim made for them may be realized in operation. They are true Buckwheat 
coal burners and operate without any forced draft being applied. 


“Our experience proves that in a Spencer as much heat is developed from a 
ton of Buckwheat as can be produced with any of the larger sizes of Anthra- 
cite in any other heater. 


“The magazine feed is no misnomer. It does work out as claimed and thereby 
reduces the labor and time necessary for attending to the fire. 


“Tt would be time well spent for you to look seriously into the claims made 
for Spencer Heaters with the idea of installing one of them.” 


Today, when greater thought is being given to the subject of heating 
methods than ever before, increasing thousands of property owners 
are turning to Spencer Heaters. And especially significant is the fact 
that more than 50% of all Spencer Heaters are sold to replace 
heaters of other makes. 


Remember, whether you are interested in heating a modest cottage 
or a large apartment or industrial building, there is a Spencer type and 
size to meet your needs. Sold and installed by heating contractors. 


“The Business of Buying a Heating System” is an interesting and in- 
formative book that explains most fully what you can expect to save 
with the right type of heater. Write for a copy. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. Offices in Principal Cities 
Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Spencer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


ters 
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Typical Experiences 


“Tf all the world could know how 
satisfied those who have Spencer 
Heaters are, you would have your 
hands full in meeting the demand. 


“T have had one in my house for 
fourteen years and it is a great satis- 
faction and comfort. I am a great 
rooter for the Spencer Heater.” 


H. W. Perrin 
Manager Anthracite Sales 
The M. A. Hanna Company, Phila., Pa. 


++ 


“We have in operation several 
Spencer Heaters and quite a number 
of our customers are using them 
successfully. 


“We burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal and 
find the Spencer most economical 
from an operating standpoint. 


“In the recent coal crisis our custom- 
ers who had Spencer Heaters were 
never in want of coal because we 
could give them the small sizes which 
the Spencer is designed to burn.” 


Rudolph Reimer, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
Commonwealth Fuel Company, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


++ 


“T burned only No. 1 Buckwheat, 
which never varied from the standard 
price of $6.90 per ton the whole 
season, and was always obtainable on 
short notice. 


“My next door neighbor with a 
house no larger spent $400 for coal 
for the season and did not have 
enough heat, while my own coal bill 
was less than $150 and we had too 
much heat, as automatic regulation 
had not yet been installed.” 


A, E. Michel, Douglaston Park, L. I. 
++ 


“T am using No. 1 Buckwheat coal in 
my boiler and find it entirely satis- 
factory. I also find that I do not use 
any more Buckwheat coal in the 
Spencer than I would Stove or Egg 
coal to heat my house with any other 
kind of boiler,” 


Philip C. Whiting 
William B. Whiting Coal Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 


++ 


“Tt may be of considerable interest to 
you to learn of the results I am getting 
from my Spencer Heater. 


“Of course, there has been no diff- 
culty in getting Buckwheat coal, and 
this coupled with the fact that it is a 
magazine feed, which only requires 
firing once in twenty-four hours, 
reduces the heating problem to a 
minimum.” 


J. Harry West 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Enterprise Fuel Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Upon request, the names of some Spencer owners 
in your locality will be furnished. 


Ask us to mail you a copy of ‘The Business of 
Buying a Heating System’’. It is one of the 
most informative books ever prepared 
to help the property owner. 


$7 less per ton—Less attention required 


(Continued from Page 110) 
druggists at a wholesale price of $200 to 
$300 a book. When a whispering customer 
comes to the back of the store all the drug- 
gist has to do is to take a blank from one 
drawer, stamp the date, and slip it into an- 
other drawer. These prescription blanks 
have also been counterfeited extensively 
and sold to druggists direct. To keep 
abreast of this game the Government occa- 
sionally changes its engraving and water- 
marking. 

The latest practice in bootleg alcohol 
making illustrates a significant tendency to- 
ward decentralization of risk. Just as at 
sea they now use a lot of cheap schooners 
instead of a big expensive steamer; just as 
on land they use a lot of battered touring 
cars instead of a few big vans; so now some 
of the best bootie minds are farming out 
their alcohol production and depending on 
a lot of little safe producers instead of a few 
big, and therefore dangerous, sources of 
supply. 

The cutting and bottling plants still have 
to be more or less centralized. But alcohol 
can be made almost anywhere. So a prac- 
tice has sprung up, chiefly in the larger 
cities, whereby the big cutting-plant pro- 
prietors set up a lot of little fellows in busi- 
ness. They furnish the small stills and other 
equipment necessary for the kitchen-sink 
scale of production. Sometimes they ad- 
vance the money to lease small houses in 
the suburbs and to put in installment furni- 
ture as a proper front. These little piece- 
work plants are located anywhere and 
everywhere—in cellars, in barns and out- 
houses, in suburban homes, in apartments 
and flats and tenement kitchens. Any 
room with a gas range and running water 
can turn out a few gallons a week at the 
very least. Then the cutting-plant people 
send around their collecting cars and pick 
up the sweat-shop alki, just as the big 
creamery with its milk route collects the 
farmers’ milk cans. Thus is bootlegging 
brought home to the people. 

The larger the city, the safer the delivery. 
It is the smaller towns and villages that 
usually invent the cleverest ruses. Brief 
cases and shopping bags have long been the 
commonplaces of bottle delivery. But one 
retail purveyor who made a specialty of an- 
swering hurry calls from hotels worked out 
a container which did away entirely with 
bags and packages. It consisted of a series 
of flat, curved aluminum cans which hung 
under his coat and was held up by sus- 
penders, just like a soldier’s ammunition 
bandoleer. It was a gigantic form-fitting 
flask, with a capacity of one and one-half 
gallons of hotel hootch at seventy-five cents 
the drink. 


Gin on the Water Wagon 


Running liquor into the smaller inland 
cities where there are only a few entering 
highways is always a hazardous under- 
taking, provided the local police or the pro- 
his are on the job. The bootleg cars are 
fitted out with every sort of auxiliary com- 
partment where a case or a can or a bottle 
may be stowed away. The latest wrinkle 
is to install a number of small connected 
tanks in the underbody of the car, but with 
nothing showing in the tonneau or under 
the seats. Some of these tank touring cars 
recently picked up have a capacity of fifty 
gallons. 

Bootie cars used to rely on speed to get 
away and on shock tactics to avoid arrest. 
They fired on police cars; they threw over- 
board great quantities of oil while rounding 
curves, so that pursuing cars would skid to 
destruction; and they fitted airplane 
smoke-screen attachments to their ex- 
hausts. Recently a resourceful car runner 
with A. E. F. experience mixed a little tear 
gas with his smoke screen. The result was 
conclusively in his favor as far as that par- 
ticular get-away was concerned. But every 
officer in the state promptly went gunning 
for him, and they finally put him away for 
a good stretch. 

So nowadays speed and force are in dis- 
favor. It is a contest of camouflage and 
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wits. Touring cars travel in slow-moving 
convoys of two or more, oftentimes with a 
battered-up and worthless old wheezer 
bringing up the rear. In case of pursuit 
this covering car is stalled Hobson fashion 
in a narrow stretch of road, and the driver 
takes to the woods. The thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of liquor gets to town and the 
forty dollars’ worth of flivver is left for the 
officers to push off the road. 

And here is a new one for urban distribu- 
tion of alcohol and gin. There is nothing 
commoner than city deliveries of spring 
water in large carboys, especially in office 
buildings, clubs and speak-easies. Now 
there’s no telling gin or alki from spring 
water when it’s in a big glass carboy with a 
nice new official-looking label across the 
cork. 

Thousands of gallons of white have been 
delivered in that way. The scheme pos- 
sesses the genius of simplicity—a lack of 
concealment to insure concealment, which 
is the highest form of camouflage. It was 
invented in New York, which doesn’t usu- 
ally invent things but merely adopts them 
from the more resourceful West. 


Prosperity on the Farm 


Moonshine manufacture is on the in- 
crease again. For a year or more, during 
the flood of diverted industrial alcohol, 
moonshining—which is the actual manu- 
facture of whisky from the original mash— 
fell off a good bit. It was far easier to run 
denatured alcohol through a still than to 
make it from the ground up. But now the 
good old, bad old mountain still is coming 
into its own again. 

Moonshine plants depend for conceal- 
ment primarily upon inaccessibility. They 
are tucked away in woods and swamps and 
mountain canyons. Always they are 
guarded by lookouts stationed in trees or 
towers. And sometimes the approaches are 
protected by traps or spring guns. The pro- 
hibition people raided a still in the Virginia 
mountains some time ago and brought back 
a Number 4 bear trap, which had been 
planted in the trail and covered over with 
leaves. The trap was powerful enough to 
bite clean through a man’s leg. 

The moonshine plant in the woods is a 
sizable affair, sometimes covering an acre of 
ground with its mash tubs and boilers and 
condensers. It is hard to find, and when 
found is often hard tosubdue. For the true 
backwoodsman has behind him the tradi- 
tion of resistance to the revenoors. He is 
likely to shoot first and run afterward, 
which gives him the edge of courage, at 
least, over the city cooking-plant bootie. 

Sometimes abandoned farms are bought 
up and ostensibly worked as a cover to the 
real business of running a still in the farm 
buildings. One of these high-proof farmers 
excited suspicion by making a lot more 
money than was warranted by the few hogs 
he kept. Furthermore, there was a peculiar 
and characteristically still-like smell along 
his road, though not near any of his build- 
ings. 

His hogs were always well fed and very 
fat, and very, very jolly. One evening a 
disappointed but imaginative revenoor was 
mournfully watching the farm from a dis- 
tance, when inspiration came to him. He 
worked his way round to the hog pen 
and unlatched the gate. With squeals of 
unseemly delight the hogs rushed out and 
tore pell-mell for one of the old barns, where 
they proceeded to root at the baseboards. 
The officer walked over and found a hinged 
section which swung outward disclosing a 
feeding trough full of aleohol-soaked mash, 
or tailings, which had been emptied from 
the big moonshine still on the floor above. 
The hogs dived in up to their shoulders. 

Now for a long jump to the other end of 
the game—the retail selling business as con- 
ducted by the speak-easy. Speak-easies 
have always been with us, even before pro- 
hibition, just as moonshine liquor has al- 
ways been with us. But they have increased 
tremendously in number since the big cut- 
ting plants began to finance these resorts 
on a chain-store scale in order to provide a 
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lf you could Cxamine 
the delicate structure 


of a child's foot- 


AULTY shoes 

worn in child- 

hood, when the 
feet are very easily 
molded, are responst- 
ble for much foot 
suffering in later life. 
Eminent authorities 
say that many minor 
but stubborn physical 
ailments other than 
foot troubles are 
nevertheless caused 
by feet which have 
lost their natural 
perfection. 


a 
BUSTER BROWN 
for Boys IEALTH SHOES /O1 O11!s 


F you could examine the marvelously delicate structure of bones, muscles and 
ligaments in a child’s foot you would readily understand why children’s shoes 
should be selected with utmost care. 


The New Buster Brown Health Shoes have many easily recognized points of supe- 
riority. A pliant “‘sprung-up”’ arch succeeds the old stiff steel shank and permits 
necessary exercise of muscles and ligaments. New last measurements give scien- 
tific weight distribution, and train the little feet to point straight forward, as they 
should. A 100% wool heel pad cushions the heel against damaging shocks. The 
new counter hugs the heel closely, keeps it correctly centered and prevents rubbing 
and blistering. A specially designed flanged rubber heel guards against “‘running 
over’’, a condition that is the first cause of many foot and minor bodily ailments. 


The New Buster Brown Health Shoes are fashioned in the season’s most delightful 
styles for children. The good features are in-built and are noticeable only in a 
more pleasing smoothness of fit, more graceful lines and added poise of the wearer. 


Www Saoe G CINQTIY, 


ST. LOUIS CSAs 


Also Manufacturersof Brownbilt Shoes for Menand Women 
16 Great Specialty Factories Daily Capacity 60,000 Pairs 


Manufacturers 


Buster’s Picture inevery pair hg Sold by the better shoe 
and department stores 


everywhere. 
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Coffee Calf Elk blu- 
cher, correct and sero- 
iceable for school wear 
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CARS GREASED 
— WHILE YOU 


eoMAT 
There's aoe 


If your car has Bijur Lu- 
brication you never have 
to waste time and money 
on chassis greasing. You 
oil every bearing daily— 
in a moment’s time — by 
one pull of a plunger from 
the driver’s seat. You 
need not even stop the car. 


Bijur Lubrication is the coming 
thing. Packards have it now. 
Later on other cars will have 
it. Cannot be attached — must 
be built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
Oniginators of Instant Chassis Lubrication 
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An no ae : 
of Distinction | 
THE last word in modern 
hotel construction and | | 
service. “ Right in fe 
the center of business, 
shopping and theatre 
district and convenient to 
street cars, bus lines and 
railroad Union Station, 
«y Has the quiet refine- 
ment of an exclusive club. 
| 400 Baths 
Rates from $3.00 


Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Travelers 


ao Stlouis ie 


MAYEAID: 


Hotel _ 
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steady outlet for their increasing stocks of 
redistilled alcohol. 

A speak-easy is any room or restaurant 
or pseudo club where an unlawful drink 
may be bought. Some speak-easies are 
comfortable flats or apartments; some are 
regular restaurants, and some are genuine 
old-fashioned bars, brass rail and all. The 
New York Prohibition Administrator esti- 
mates that there are 15,000 speak-easies in 
New York City alone; this is more than 
double the number of saloons in the city in 
1918, more in fact than in the whole Em- 
pire State before prohibition. 

This is scandalous enough on the face of 
it, but it’s not quite so bad as it looks. You 
can’t compare speak-easies and saloons as 
to volume of business. The average old- 
fashioned saloon sold a hundred times as 
many drinks a day as does the average 
speak-easy. You can’t line ’em up three 
deep before a bar as in the old days. The 
speak-easy counts its sales in small hun- 
dreds while the old saloon rang them up in 
large thousands. But at that, it’s an argu- 
ment you can use either way—wet or dry. 

Here is the true story of a young Austra- 
lian ex-bootlegger who ran a speak-easy for 
a few months and then sold out because he 
could not make money. He went into the 
game determined to sell only genuine 
liquor; so he failed. He was a sporting- 
minded foreigner with no respect for our 
laws, but with a conscience which balked at 
bad liquor. 

His name, shall we say, was the Hon. 
Thomas Tolliver, and he began business in 
a mid-continental city where it was by no 
means impossible to get real whisky 
through the sievelike border which does not 
separate us from our neighbors on the 
north. But we shall let the Hon. Tommy 
tell it in his own way. 

“‘T studied the city for a few weeks to de- 
cide on a location. I didn’t want to cater 
to the night life. I wanted the business 
man and the club crowd and the commut- 
ers. Finally I went to a real-estate man, 
and hemmed and hawed around a bit, not 
knowing just how they took these things in 
the States. But the estate agent knew 
what I wanted in two minutes. In five 
minutes he gave me a list of places to look 
at, and in five hours I had signed a lease. I 
had a nice big basement under a restaurant, 
with a stairway leading down from behind 
the kitchen. It was a perfect cover, with 
two entrances and with nothing showing 
from the street, and with a lot of people 
entering and leaving the restaurant even in 
the wee small hours.” 


Identifying Customers 


“‘T anticipated difficulties in remodeling 
the place. But not at all. The estate agent 
sent me to a cabinetmaker and the cabinet- 
maker showed me a stock of public-house 
fixtures that made one’s mouth water. I 
bought all my furniture and fittings and 
mirrors and what nots from that man, and I 
let him send me joiners and plumbers to do 
the work. 

“There were a dozen men working in 
that place first and last, and none of them 
so much as smiled. Nor did they bother 
me afterward. In two weeks the work was 
finished. I had a lot of tables and chairs, 
and a fine modern bar along one side of the 
room. The bar was very expensive, being 
of mahogany and fitted with lager-beer 
pumps and aletaps. But it paid, because it 
seemed like old times to my customers. I 
find that when a sportsman is once break- 
ing the law, he likes to break it with all the 
old brass-rail perquisites. It seems more 
satisfactory and wicked to him, and he will 
spend more money. 

“Somehow in this. business one thing 
leads to another. Barmen and waiters 
came out of thin air and applied for jobs. I 
hired three shifts of them. Every barman 
was a go-between for some wholesaler. So 
was the iceman and the soda-water man. I 
didn’t have to search for liquor. It was 
flooded on me. But I turned them all down 
and let the word go out that I was buying 
only authentic undiluted spirits. I finally 
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got them, but it was a long stern chase. 
Even so, I did not take the words of these 
wholesalers, but had every case analyzed 
by my own apothecary, who came one night 
a week and set up a young laboratory in 
my storeroom upstairs. He also drank 
many a peg of my good whisky. 

“When I was ready to open up I sent 
cards to a large list of club men and business 
men. This list was prepared for me by a 
chap with whom I had played about a bit 
in Paris during the war. He knew every- 
body, and sent a lot of good fellows to me. 
And one man brought another. 

“‘T had a lookout, of course, and a system 
of identifications. I used several methods, 
such as secretly pin-marked cards, con- 
secutively numbered pocket corkscrews and 
all those old devices. But the easiest and 
safest identification was the army method 
we used in the war. This consists of tear- 
ing a slip of paper irregularly in half, send- 
ing one half to your customer and keeping 
the other half—similarly numbered—to 
compare with his when he shows up.” 


The True Spirit of Protection 


“‘T did very little business the first week. 
The police johnnies on the beat all dropped 
in, and to some of them I had to pay a 
weekly stipend thereafter. But I had been 
told to expect this, and I was really sur- 
prised to find that 75 per cent of these men 
were satisfied with a couple of drinks when 
they dropped in from their posts. The 
bobbie type is much the same the world 
over, I fancy. 

“Two of these policemen became very 
good pals of mine. One day a fire broke out 
in the restaurant above. The uniformed 
officers burst in, dashed toward my bar, 
seized every bottle in sight and rushed it 
upstairs to my secret cache in the attic. 
Customers helped, of course, and by the 
time the fire brigade arrived our place was a 
sedate club with a few bottles of ginger beer 
and soda water for my customers to mix 
their own if they so chose. We kept very 
little on hand in the bar in any case; only 
enough for a few hours’ supply in advance. 
And the beer taps were fitted with secret 
valves which permitted an instantaneous 
shift from real beer to this near beer. 

“My ‘protection’ as you call it, was 
easily arranged through the police sergeant 
of our precinct. They were quite sporting 
and fair about it, and charged me only what 
my volume of business would bear. This 
ran from two to three hundred a week. But 
I did have occasional trouble with off-duty 
officers and detectives from outside juris- 
dictions. After one or two of these had 
mulcted me of fifty-dollar notes I hit upon 
a good expedient. When the next black- 
mailer arrived I ostentatiously tossed my 
note case with all my money in it to the 
head barkeeper for safekeeping. Then I 
told my man I was ready to go with him to 
any police station in the city. We entered 
a taxicab, but he soon weakened when he 
realized that I really had no money with 
me. He had to pay the cabby’s fare. 

“T paid my barmen sixty to seventy-five 
dollars a week and they took in additional 
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tips of seven to ten dollars for each working 
shift of eight hours. Waiters got twenty- 
five dollars a week and about the same in 
tips. My place ran three eight-hour shifts, 
and was never really closed except during 
the third shift, or dogwatch. This was from 
seven to nine in the morning, when we 
threw out the sunrise corpses and cleaned 
up the place. About nine in the morning 
the ‘trembler’ boys would be tapping on 
the door for their morning life-savers. 

“T sold only genuine spirits. At that, 
they were pretty new and raw compared to 
the liquor at home. I know a great many 
men in this line of business, and I should 
say that not one in fifty does as I tried to 
do. And when they do they fail. One 
can’t sell unadulterated whisky and brandy 
at fifty and seventy-five cents a drink. Yet 
you must do that to compete with the 
others. No one seems to know or care 
what they guzzle nowadays, so long as it 
doesn’t land them in a nursing home. 

““T had to pay good prices for my genu- 
ine stuff. Scotch cost from sixty to 
seventy-four dollars a case of fifths of a 
gallon; Bacardi and brandy ten or twelve 
dollars a bottle: uncut U. S. government 
rye whisky cost me $120 a case of twenty- 
four full pints. All these we would sell at 
an average price of seventy-five cents the 
peg; whole bottles sold at a retail profit of 
two or three dollars. Genuine champagne 
retailed at twenty dollars the bottle. It 
was all Pomery or Veuve Cliquot—no 
Mumm’s obtainable. 

“T never had much trouble getting my 
stuff delivered. Most of it came in the day- 
time, and was hurried in along with a lot of 
supplies for the restaurant upstairs. Occa- 
sionally the touring car would have to wait 
around until some suspicious-looking char- 
acter could be enticed away from in front of 
the building. But I worked out a plan to 
take care of this. I laid in a dozen police 
whistles. Then I hired a small. boy and 
sent him around the corner. He would 
blow his whistle, toss it over the fence, and 
take to his heels. This put the wind up the 
neighborhood, and every officer and every 
citizen would rush to the spot where the 
boy was not, while my case goods were 
carried up to the storeroom.” 


A Bootlegging Diogenes 


“After a few months I had a lot of 
friends and a lot of customers. But I was 
not making enough money to pay for my 
investment. My waiters were cheating me 
and cheating the customers. My bar- 
tenders were stealing whisky and diluting 
the bottles with water. I could not be on 
the job twenty-four hours. I needed a 
partner, but I could find no one who would 
go in with me unless I would agree to sell 
synthetic drinks. I found I could detect 
dilution, especially in rye whisky, by shak- 
ing the bottle. Undiluted, the bead lasts 
about thirty seconds; when it has been cut 
it holds a soapy head for perhaps two full 
minutes. 

“T learned things, but I learned them ex- 
pensively and after it was too late. I found 
that the waiters and bar helpers didn’t be- 
gin cheating until they had been in the 
place long enough to fix up a deal among 
one another. So I discharged them every 
fortnight and took on a new crew. 

“The waiters were the worst. They 
would pad the customer’s check unmerci- 
fully, particularly if he had a bit of a skin- 
ful. But there was one old warrior who 
protected himself most craftily. He always 
carried a waistcoat pocket full of five-cent 
pieces. With each drink he transferred a 
nickel from his left to his right-hand pocket. 
He paid from his pocket account only, and 
he was consistently right, no matter what 
his condition. 

“And so it went. I had a customers’ list 
of over 1000 people. I had fifty or seventy- 
five people in my place every day. But I 
could not make money with decent spirits. 
So I sold out to a cutting-plant operator 
who ran half a dozen other places like 
mine and who averaged $300 a day net 
profit from each one.” 
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What a bother home-heating was in those days! 
Fire always needing attention. And even then 
how uncertain heating comfort was. Windows 
open one minute to let out stifling heat— 
shawl on the next minute to keep warm. 


But in the middle eighties a wonderful thing 
happened. Automatic heat regulation was in- 
vented, bringing immeasurably greater comfort 
to the home. What a great change it was to 
have the constantly uniform temperature of the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator and none of the 
bother of hand regulation! Better health too— 
inthese Minneapolis-equipped homes. And lower 
fuel cost because it meant the end of heat waste. 


Later, Minneapolis heat regulation added still 
greater comfort to the home by means of 
clock control, and today this is considered 
one of the outstanding Minneapolis features. 
The clock puts the time element into heat reg- 
ulation. Lowers the temperature at a predeter- 
mined time, at night. Raises it in the morn- 
ing so you can start the day off with comfort. 


for COAL— GAS — OIL 


To enjoy your home more, see that your heating plant 
—the one you now have or the one you are going to 
buy—is equipped with the Minneapolis. Whether it 
burns coal, gas or oil, satisfactory regulation is cer- 
tain with the Minneapolis Heat Regulator. If you 
purchase an oil burner and want the benefits of com- 
plete automatic control and dependable safety be 
sure to choose a burner that is Minneapolis-equipped. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


OT COAL~GAS— OIL 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide 
organization with branch offices in principal cities and experienced 
dealers in almost every community. Branch and distributing offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, Seattle, and Hartford. 


go ways of saving fuel are 
described and other valu- 
able advice on operating 
the home heating plant is 
given in this booklet. Clip 
the coupon and mail it today 


fora free copy. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Est. 1885 
2803 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, **The Proper Oper- 
‘| ation of the Home Heating Plant,’’ and full informa- 
} tion on the subject of automatic heat control. I have 
checked the kind of fuel I am now using or have 
under consideration. 
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The nightmare shoved him into the va- 
cant room. He heard the bolt click after 
him, then waited, alone, more and more 
frightened by the dark. 

In chains and rags, Ow Jun Yuen, a loose 
little heap ‘of misery, began to toss and 
twitch as the lamp drew near. Filthy, un- 
shaven, blubbered with woe, he did not 
have the air of a man strong enough or bad 
enough to hurt living creature. His face 
was meek, tired. Waking, he stared like a 
child in a fever who cannot tell what has 
gone wrong, where the pain is worst. 

“Don’t be alarmed,”’ said a voice. 
only a girl.” 

The schoolmaster saw two nimble hands 
whip away something red; then a face, 
lovely and sparkling, boyish, roguish, full 
of high spirit, and yet as tender as that of 
a young goddess of mercy. It was floating 
toward him. 

‘*You did not kill my uncle, did you? Of 
course not.”’ 

She knelt beside the lamp on the floor. 
If this dream lady were a fox or a sending 
of the black art, she did not scare him. Her 
eyes appeared to emit light, rain influence, 
courage, health, belief. 

“No, never.”’ Little Ow raised himself 
on one arm. “I never killed anybody.”’ 

Opening a packet, she gave him food and 
a tiny brown earthen jar. 

““Peck away,” she said, ‘‘and drink wine. 
We must be alive, sir. . Had any man 
a grudge to do you harm?” 

The prisoner ate fiercely and took a brave 
pull at the jar. 

“Your words,’’ he mumbled, ‘‘are dan- 
gerous.’”’ But having gorged and sunk into 
thought, he found that her eyes not only de- 
manded the truth of him. but shed a clear- 
ness on it for the first time. He sat up, 
hauling his chain. ‘‘ Why, how did you —— 
There was; yes, there was a man. Tor- 
toise egg of a brain, I forgot. Danger or no 
danger, you shall hear, great lady. It must 
have been.” 

He began slowly, with a timid glance 
round the room; then fixed his eyes on hers, 
and like a very dirty small boy confessing 
to a mother, unburdened: 

“Yes. A rich man, Liu Buk Yun by 
name,”’ he whispered. ‘‘Rich, mighty, a 
vast coarse mouth devouring the poor. He, 
Liu Buk Yun, spied my daughter at a New 
Year’s play in the temple yard and came to 
take her, buy her—my one child, my dear- 
est—and give her to his son for a second or 
third wife, a byplay. No man walks our 
earth, I told him flat, who can take my 
daughter so. He went home snorting fire.” 

The pedagogue in chains grew bolder as 
he talked: 

“His boy, the rich man’s booby son, full 
grown, had encumbered my school, but 
never worked out of infant class. And now 
one night when I was busy teaching, he 
would break into my house and carry my 
daughter off. He climbed a vine to her 
window. My plucky girl—she was alone, 
for her mother is no more—poked a bam- 
boo right into his big chops and cried 
‘Thief!’ till neighbors came running. The 
spoiled booby let go his vine, fell, cracked 
an arm, a leg and ribs. Menservants car- 
ried him home, where, his blood being 
gutter-foul, he died. His father hauled me 
into court; but for once, a wonder, the 
judge was too honest or afraid of a howling 
scandal, so money could not win. . . . 
Tonight I see, great lady, I see! Who got 
the knife made in secret? Liu Buk Yun. 
Who had my name written on the cutler’s 
page? Who hired the blow struck, a year 
later, on the anniversary, the day of hisson’s 
death? Liu Buk Yun, and this time he will 
take my head.”’ 

The young face of her who knelt there 
grew brighter, a heavenly comfort among 
shadows in limbo. 

“Not this time, sir, nor ever. Keep your 
head and now give it rest. You will bring 
many more budding souls to open like your 
own, fearless and true.” 
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JUN’S BLUE PARROT 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Before dawn, a chief jailer, numb with 
cold, was lying in his bed again, watching a 
mystery that cowed him. The dread power 
in black held a brush and wrote or painted 
on his wall. 

“Work, signed.’ It froze him with one 
look through the bloody mask. ‘‘Read 
there, by day. Let the schoolmaster go at 
liberty.” 

It broke his lamp on the floor, creating 
darkness and utter silence. Morning 
brought no interpretation. 

‘Was it a fiend, Excellency?” 

The judge himself, though called in to 
rebuke underlings, and though he arrived 
angry, did little but pucker his mouth. 

“Right over my bed, sir. Unheard of!” 

On the masonry, depicted in three or 
four strokes, but lifelike, its color drying, 
cocked a blue parrot. 

““Well—ah—not quite that,’’ amended 
the judge, in his tone of the roundest and 


weightiest. ‘“‘Uncommon, we may say; 
not unheard of. I remember a colleague 
who—ah In fine, there is or was a 


phenomenon, a night walker through walls, 
or absurdity of the kind. The brood may 
persist. But hold your tongue. By the bye, 
did you say we had an actor, a shoemaker— 
no, a schoolmaster, in here? Yes. On the 
whole, yes. If the evidence was trifling, he 
might as well jog home to his—ha—ele- 
mentary singsong. He can’t be worth a 
great deal of our sleep.” 


vI 


RIGHT and early in that morning her 
uncle’s partner found her at his door. 
She carried a parcel of clothes belonging to 
his younger son, and thanked him demurely. 
That he did not ask her why she had bor- 
rowed them may go to the credit of a shop- 
keeper who was by nature most inquisitive. 
“You extraordinary maid!”’ he thought, 
blinking affection. ‘“‘You stealer of old 
hearts!” 

Their talk, pleasant, random, led no- 
where. Recalling it when she had gone, 
however, the merchant smacked his knee 
and began to laugh. This child, who gave 
no information, took what she wanted. 
The names of all rich men in town or coun- 
tryside, their families, houses, habits, char- 
acters; he had sat paying out, reeling off 
their history, and never once felt her un- 
wind the thread of discourse. 

“Oh, Sly-Boots!’’ He loved a good bar- 
gainer. “‘The devious one! What can she 
be driving at? Which man of my—ho-ho— 
my catalogue?”’ 

As for the Blue Girl, she made her way 
quietly through narrow, crowded streets 
toward a mark. 

“Liu Buk Yun—purse-proud, cruel, de- 
bauched. His only son died a year ago. 
It hangs together,”’ she concluded. ‘‘And 
now for the shop of bad odor in Pure Efful- 
gence Lane.” 

A ramshackle quarter of the town, hope- 
less, abandoned by peddler and beggar, 
sank into gloom. At its core, like a worm- 
eaten passage long empty, burrowed the 
lane of Pure Effulgence, dark beneath old 
mats, torn paper, foul weeds of cloth cram- 
ming a rift overhead. The walls, blank or 
tight-shuttered, gave hardly room be- 
tween. Here no trade could flourish, or 
even be. Yet here in the dimmest corner 
a signboard flamed red, green and gilt— 
Expanding Loveliness—and a shop gaudy 
with frieze and scrollwork yawned open to 
display abundance. Things costly, delicate, 
far too fine; silks, brocade, jars of paint for 
the face, ornaments for the hair, vials of 
scent, jade bracelets, earrings, gold phe- 
nixes, whims in kingfisher plumage, in sil- 
ver, in ivory—mingled all colors and all 
degrees of brilliance. A woman, her back 
turned, was piling fancy goods. Neither 
shop nor lane held anything alive at mid- 
day but that one woman. The Blue Girl 
went by like a mouse behind a cat. Her 
heart thumped. Safely round a corner, she 
took to her heels and flew. 


“You haveseen enough to be frightened.” 

In the wholesome crowd again, she slack- 
ened pace, but made for the town wall, 
through the town gate, and then alone up 
rough hillside to a gorge that hid all view of 
the roofs. 

“Danger.” 

A brook went rushing white among ferns, 
making them sway to the cool breath of its 
motion. 

“Danger.”’ Fora long time she sat there, 
while the brook carried her thoughts down- 
ward and townward. “If my dear Ching 
Wun were with me to give courage! Itisno 


shop, the place below; a gay door of hell. 


Can I prevail against it?” 

She felt weak, young, lonely, afraid. But 
stillness up here through the mountain 
gorge, foam slithering, runlets tumbling 
jocular into pools, wet fern and spikenard 
waving, brought her gradually a content- 
ment like the voice of her old nun. 

“Tf you fear a tiger’s hole in the rock, you 
will never catch his cubs.” 

How often had she heard that proverb, 
without hearing? Now it spoke not to be 
denied. 

“TLoathsome. But we must go in. How 
can I go, without jewels and rich trappings? 
What said uncle’s partner? A great clan, 
their name Si or Hsi; with a daughter, 
pampered, of my own age or more; their 
house twenty li from town. I cannot, but 
I must.” 

That evening was mild and warm, with 
no moon but a heaven full of stars un- 
counted layers deep. Countrymen spoke 
highly of them, drew indoors gaping and, 
between words, at the next breath, sank 
into oblivion like things forgotten a thou- 
sand years ago. Starlight drenched the 
earth in slumber. A bat flying would have 
seemed too loud, too wakeful. 

On a hill the Hsi family’s old house 
reared gray among black trees. The power 
of the night, heavy and drowsy, gave it a 
grim air, as if it were no habitation, but 
solid rock. 

“A window, though, and life.” 

High in the upper story burned, as it 
were, a thread of dim yellow fire. 

“You cannot choose. That or nothing.” 

Where other feet and hands could not 
have taken hold, up the wall swarmed a 
lithe dark figure, clinging to ledge, frame 
and crevice. Window shutters made no 
barrier to the nun’s pupil. She went gliding 
over the sill to the floor. 

A night lamp, round like a little moon, 
showed the chamber to be of goodly pro- 
portion, the furniture plain but rich. In a 
bed, beneath white mosquito gauze, lay a 
girl sound asleep. 

“Like a rosebud in a mist. What for- 
tune! The right room!” 

Waking beauty admired for a moment, 
then caught aside the veil, and with finger 
tips light as a moth’s wing touched again 
and again the cheek of beauty that slept. 

“Do not fear, my lady.” 

The girl in bed gave a sigh, a stir of 
languor, a frown of dreamy protest, all 
captivating. Her long eyelashes winked. 

““Go away, please. Let me You’re 
not my maid. Who are you?”’ She bounced 
upright, staring, and caught the Blue Girl’s 
arm. ‘‘ What is it—robbery?”’ 

The Blue Girlshook her head and laughed. 
“No, fairest. A poor meddler who has 
come to borrow.” 

They sat on the edge of the bed together. 
No man pretends to have heard all their 
whispering; but as it continued, as good- 
will and fun brightened their eyes, they 
began to shake in a high gale of merriment. 

“You have done all those things? A 
champion, a world walker! Here am I, 
three years older than you, and nothing 
but a slugabed! Tell me more. Take any- 
thing you want, my dear!”’ 

The lady of this fine chamber jumped up, 
scurried barefoot across the floor, knelt by 
a camphor box, and rummaging, tossed out 
magnificent fabrics on a pile. 
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“Take more,” she begged. ‘“‘Why do 
you pick the worst? Here, this, and these. 
Apricot becomes you; or try the pink, the 
lilac-and-green.”’ 

They romped like children dressing for a 
play. 

“No, no, you tear them! One dress, that 
will do.” 

With a small bundle under her arm, at 
last, the Blue Girl perched in the window. 

“But you'll come again?” Her new 
friend spoke sadly. ‘‘Come back and teach 
me, World-Walker, for I also have a dragon 
to fight. Promise! Won’t you?” 

“Tf only to return your clothes and 
jewels, dear Slugabed. Much more, to see 
you again.” 

Dropping her bundle into darkness, then 
kicking her legs out after it, the visitor 
promised with a nod of radiant energy and 
sank. The window framed nothing but a 
tree black in starlight. 


vir 


OWN Pure Effulgence Lane the woman 

who kept shop for Liu Buk Yun had, 
three days running, a customer that bade 
fair to be worth attention. It was a girl 
extravagant in lilac-and-green silk, her face 
dead-alive with powder. She bought pig- 
ment to redden the lips, muzzle grease, of 
not more than a few cash in value; but 
spent her time and talk without end, roll- 
ing a fatuous glance into this or that mirror, 
preening her hair, doting on trash wherever 
gaudiest roundabout. 

‘No coin.”” The woman in charge, a 
plump, smooth creature, too motherly to 
be real, had studied this kind. ‘All her 
money on her back. No brain or breeding. 
A pretty enough piece, but fool eyes. We 
may venture.” 

So thought a matron who guarded the 
shop of Expanding Loveliness with care, 
and as wife to a professional fighter and 
gambler, knew her world well down at bot- 
tom. If she mistook—she afterward said— 
let those who know everything blame her. 

On the afternoon of the third day, she 
led the talk with caution: 

“Sweet child, are you not very dull, gos- 
siping here with an old body like me? As 
Nature’s darling, you were meant to be 
gay, to have all the fun of the fair, to turn 
many a heart dizzy with admiration.” 

The sweet child, simpering, looked most 
inane: 

“Tf I thoughtso If [knew how fe 

“My Golden Honey,” begged the ma- 
tron, ‘‘let us be confidential!” 

They were, at great length, with nudging 
and giggling. 

“Tt is too easy! Your fortune is made. 
Come in here with me.”’ 

The fortune maker parted a curtain hang- 
ing from a high shelf and beckoned. The 
girl shrank, but came after her. 

“Do you really think so—really?”’ 

“Goose! Follow and trust me. You will 
carry all by storm.” 

At the rear of the shop they entered a 
dark recess, or cupboard, which gave them 
standing room, though a tight fit. Here the 
matron passed her fingers along bare wood- 
work. Had she spun round, she might have 
caught close behind her a pair of eyes not 
at all stupid, watching. Her fingers met a 
knob, revolved it three times one way, four 
times another. The back wall slid rushing 
down into the floor, and the cupboard, as 
by one jerk of transformation, became a 
narrow tunnel. 

“Q-oh!”’ squeaked the girl. 
us!” 

Turning now, the woman saw only a 
fool in a fright. 

“Tt is nothing, my dainty pet,’’ she ex- 
plained. “Sorcery, a trick of devils. Take 
my hand. Move with care.” The gloom 
had a stale, dry, worn-out smell, unfit to 
breathe. ‘‘ Now here, pause. Wait.” 

The frightened fool was hard at work 
thinking. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Prize Tomatoes 
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E make Catsup and Chili Sauce 
in a different way. By this method 
we hold all the delicate flavor of the 
tomato. It is a simple method—but 
it is rapidly winning thousands of 
new friends to Monarch. 


~410U know how it is with vegetables. Perhaps you are 
cooking them for today’s dinner—or maybe for can- 
ning. But if you want to get the best out of them 
there is one rule that must be observed. Cook them 
while they are fresh and firm. The older they get the 
less palatable and nutritious they become. Every hour 
takes its toll of flavor and food value. 


This is especially true of tomatoes. Tomatoes are fragile and deli- 
cate. They commence to lose their fresh goodness within an hour or 
two after they are picked. 


That is why we work with the utmost speed when we make Mon- 
arch Catsup and Chili Sauce. From our own selected seed we raise 
prize tomatoes. Then, when these tomatoes are red and ripe, they ‘ 
are picked, washed and inspected—skillfully blended with Monarch 
spices and pure sugar—cooked to perfection and bottled —all within an 
hour after they come from the vines. 

Thus we seal in every bit of the tomato flavor. To the tomatoes 
we add nothing but pure spices and pure sugar to give just the right 
amount of snap and zest. This high-speed method—from vine to glass 
within an hour—is expensive. But it is the only way, we have found, 


to capture all the tomato flavor. | ,& ros A 
Ask for these two old-time favorites the next time you give your i Ete eet FREE see ae . i SEEDS 


grocer an order. See for yourself what a difference there is in catsup j 
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The kettles in which Monarch Catsup is cooked 
are glass lined. The heating coils are coated with 
pure silver. The pipes from the kettles to the 
automatic filling machines are glass lined. Con- 
tact with only glass and silver does away with 
any possibility of metallic flavor or dark color 
in our Monarch Catsup. 


and chili sauce made from freshly picked tomatoes. fs pes PURE 0 Png The tomatoes for Monarch Catsup are grown from 
& = tly ch alt Fred ton pedigreed seeds, tested and selected by Reid, Murdoch 
£ see ; 


e Peer aml & Co, Fill out and mail the coupon below and we will 

i See ; . send you FREE and postpaid (after Dec. 15, 1926) a 
umd s packet of Monarch Tomato Seeds, sufficient for a 
baa # Teenie Weenie Farm to grow these big, luscious to- 
. = @ matoes, with instructions for making frames and start- 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Also Monarch Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Teenie Weenie Pickles, 


Established 1853 
Chicago « Boston + Pittsburgh + New York 
Peanut Butter, Salad Dressing, everything in Canned eee 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned Fish and fine table specialties. 
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MONARCH 
QUALITY 
FOODS are 
never sold 
through 
chain stores. 
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(Continued from Page 116) 

“Bother! I can’t see what the old harpy’s 
doing with her feet.”’ 

One of the feet gave a stamp, no doubt 
on some hidden bar or lever; a door swung 
open ahead and light filled the corridor— 
a sudden blast of light, and smoke and 
noise. 

“That you, my duck?” 
popped into view. 

“Yes, and a young lady. Go with my 
husband, dear.” 

Light and smoke, a confusion of talk, a 
drum clacking, flageolet and rebec wailing, 
a high falsetto voice that sang, cash jingling 
in fan-tan bowls, rattle of dice, laughter, 
made hullabaloo from end to end of a vast 
room, where old men, young men, hags of 
women, girls, were crowding round many 
tables or lounging apart in corners. Hot 
and vitiated, the air swam with perfume, 
tobacco, lamp oil, whiffs of rice gin and the 
fainter yet more clinging suavity of opium. 

“Well, fresh one, you like to join our 
game?” 

The door had closed. Leaning against it, 
the harpy’s husband, an obese giant seven 
feet tall, grinned at the newcomer. His 
face, brutal and scarred, wore the look of a 
man who believed nothing but in his own 
strength and to whom life was one coarse 
joke. 

Yes) sir.” 


A man’s face 


The girl hung her head. 
“Yes, sir, if you please. But I am afraid.” 

““Ho-ho! We don’t eat people,’ roared 
the man. “Jolly companions every one. 
I'll take care of you. If you want help, sing 
out for Tall Yi; that’s my name, and they 
don’t play rough while Tall Yi’s on hand. 
Here, you!”’ He leaned forward to snatch 
at a girl in pink frippery with a Full Moon 
guitar beneath her arm, who was hurrying 
by. ‘‘Come here. Shove a new friend of 
mine about.” 

The Full Moon player dropped a cringing 
little bow. Her face was bluish white and 
had no more expression than an egg. 

“Master, with all my heart.” 

The girls flitted away together. A sad 
round of merrymaking, thought one, as 
she followed this dreary puppet who talked 
byrote; gamblers at the brass cube of po-tsz, 
at the Sky Dog dominoes, at Nine-Tally 
cards, at the Cow Herd, at Haz Luk dice; 
the crash and thump and wail of music; 
the falsetto voice ever yowling an abhorrent 
song; the cloud biters who lay as if dead, 
or worse, who gabbled like feverish mon- 
keys; the midnight lamps burning by 
day—the whole rancid, rowdy, pent-up 
scene brought on a weariness of melan- 
cholia. 

“What fun!” said the Blue Parrot. 
“You squander your time like a queen!”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ drawled her guide; ‘“‘great 
fun.” 

“But you are tired? The racket pains 
my head too. Where can we rest?”’ 

Wandering through the crowd, they had 
reached the far end of the hall, where began 
a maze of doors and passages. 

“Tn here.” 

A forlorn room contained a bench, a 
broken chair, dust; and high up the wall 
an iron-barred window. The girl in pink 
shut the door, bolted it, then put her Full 
Moon guitar on the floor and herself on the 
bench like things equally wooden. 

“T am always—glad—to sit down.” 

To an image anything but glad the nun’s 
Parrot spoke: ‘“‘What’s your name?” 

“All names are false now, indoors.” 

“Then what’s your name now?” 

“‘T am ealled Peach.” 

“Where is Liu Buk Yun, your owner?” 

“Stop! I don’t know. Stop!” The 
blue-white Peach had an emotion left in 
her. “‘You—you—you must not. He may 
hear. My family think I am dead. So I 
am. Let be.” 

“Very well.” 

They sat looking eye to eye in dusk that 
grew deeper. Music from the hall whined 
at them like a brute scratching to get in. 
By and by the nun’s Parrot, as if alone, 
began to speak or meditate, her voice run- 
ning on and on, low, quiet, almost indiffer- 
ent, yet conquering that other sound. What 
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she told—outdoor gossip, news of town and 
farm, of buying and selling, of crops, of 
children, of berries ripe on a mountain— 
was trivial, yet somehow the chronicle 
wove an incantation. The wooden slave 
girl moved on her bench, turned, fidgeted. 

“Cruel!’’ she said. ‘‘ You are cruel!” 

Her tormentor laughed, but the laugh 
was not unkind. ‘“‘Then, Peach, my dear, 
tell me the way out. We’ll both go tonight.” 

“Never! It can’t be done. I don’t 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” 

There was no evading of those eyes. 
“The back door,”’ Peach leaned forward to 
whisper—‘‘the back door is locked. Al- 
ways Yi the Tall, who answers it, carries 
the keys at his girdle, inside. The front 
way, into the shop—I know the trick of it, 
which buttons to wind, which floor board 
to stamp on; but they do us no good. He 
will be there, Yi the Tall; or at the other 
end, his wife.”’ 

With a whisk of silk, Blue Parrot was on 
the bench beside her, conspiring, lips to ear. 

“Keep near the front door tonight as 
much as you may, and be ready, for we go 
Outs Now answer true. Is Tall Yi 
chief servant, right hand, of Liu Buk Yun?” 

The bond girl whimpered. “‘Stop! Yes, 
he is. . Nomore. Let me go.”’ 

“We go together. Now slip on ahead, 
but stay near the front and watch for me.” 

Uproar in the hall had swollen, redoubled, 
the singing, fiddling, piping, drumming; 
more lamps hung lighted in the clusters of 
green and gold fi-choi, of enameled feather- 
work like arborescence overhead; gaming 
continued at many tables, though round 
more skipped waiters and kitchen imps to 
lay supper; while roistering through and 
disordering all with horseplay came in a 
fresh band of young men, half tipsy, who 
by their dress and behavior seemed fight- 
ers of low origin, outcasts, members of no 
guild, riffraff. The crowd having swallowed 
up little Peach and her Full Moon, our 
friend in lilac-and-green paused near one of 
the quieter games and looked on. Behind 
her, against the wall, sat a man bent double 
who held his forehead in his palms. 

“Do you suffer, sir?’’ On her tour of the 
hall she had remarked his face and thought 
it the only decent one there. 

“‘T do, child.’’ He now glanced up with a 
wry grimace, comic, woebegone. ‘‘The 
pain is not in my tummy, but in my soul 
or purse. Your most obedient to com- 
mand, for ten days I’ve been playing 
Heaven Dog. Ruined, swept out. All my 
earnings gone to—to engorge another gen- 
tleman. A fool at fifty is a fool indeed.” 

As though admiring her shoes, the girl 
bent down toward him. ‘To engorge Liu 
Buk Yun, sir?” 

“Very dainty feet!” cried the gambler. 
His eyes took swift account of all who 
might overhear, then gave her warning. 
“My dear girl,’ he murmured, “you guess 
right; but never employ that name too 
freely in his own den. Drop it!” 

“Have you seen him here?”’ 

Again the man darted suspicion to right 
and left. “‘Not for three or four days. 
Drop it, I tell you!” 

Though disappointed, the girl, while she 
moved on, felt a growing indignation. Who 
then was Liu Buk Yun—a bugbear, a ty- 
rant, a god, to scare mortals and never be 
named? One mortal in the room did not 
fear him. No, that was a brag; for having 
drawn in her chair at a supper table among 
nondescripts and begun to feed, she ac- 
knowledged a tremor of anxiety. 

“Tt is all,” she thought, ‘‘too vague. 
What have you learned? How can you ask 
your way?” 

In a surprising manner, her way opened. 
Through the crowd lurched half a dozen of 
those tavern brawlers, highland bullies, 
who sang and shouted. 

“Hallo!” cried one, passing behind. “‘A 
new girl, hey, sweetheart?” He clapped 
her on the shoulder. 

“New? Let’s look.’’ Another reached 
across the table, knocking dishes off, caught 
her by the chin and yanked it upward. 
“Let’s look. How now? Here, Face!” 
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Her temper flew to the winds. ‘‘Enough 
of you all!” 

What came next, came like an explosion 
of fire. They who jumped or crawled into 
safety, report that a continuous bright ring 
whizzed level through opium smoke. It 
was the blade of the nun’s gift, the Last 
Word. To our own day they tell how the 
brightness cut heads off three or four young 
men. It did not. At a point in circum- 
ference the ring flickered or swooped; and 
there from the head of one chin-fondling 
boy soared a black disk high toward raft- 
ers. The disk being the crown of his cap, he 
hugged the floor. His companions backed 
away and overthrew chairs, tables, fiddlers, 
girls, to make the ground ready; for by an 
art which had forsworn them and a training 
neglected, they knew without argument a 
real slice of the sword. 

“Oh, Yi! Help! Come here, Yi the 
Tall! A master! Come, look out, rough 
play, a champion in the clothes of a girl!” 

Their shouting died as the tall Yi broke 
through them like a buffalo among pigs. 
Naked to the waist, his yellow body as if 
oiled, with knobs and ridges of muscle 
under sagging fat, he held above them a 
bare sword, or hanger. 

“Girl, man, fox,” he crowed, “let me 
deal with it!” 

Into the clearing he hopped, enormous, 
light on foot. He laughed, his countenance 
glowed with joy not of battle, of butchery. 

“A master, eh? Well, master that!” 

His blade swept down in a curve higher 
than the knees. Over it the girl danced as 
over a skipping rope. She replied with a 
backhand cut from below, so easy that her 
point seemed to deliver a mere nick by 
chance. The tall Yi dropped his weapon, 
howled and sprang backward, his left hand 
clutching a powerless right arm from which 
the blood squirted in jets. 

“No one stir,’’ commanded the cham- 
pion, “‘or I finish this man!”’ 

He endeavored, kneeling, to bind the 
arm with a strip from his belt. 

“T shall anyhow,” she added, “unless 
you render up the truth.” 

That glow of joy, that butcher’s readi- 
ness, had enlightened and convinced her. 

“You, not any school-teacher, but you! 
You killed my—you killed Ngan Si, the 
merchant?”’ 

In silence, in a gape of wonder, every 
man and woman turned on him. The yel- 
low careass forgot its red arm. 
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They watched an ugly face of a liar 
surprised. 

“Out with it! You killed the merchant? 
Speak out!” 


Her blade, the Last Word, shone to and 
fro like a tail switching at him. If he de- 
nied again, she was beaten; right or wrong, 
she could not end him here; only the power 
of the eye might conquer. 

“What if I did?” Before spirit, a lump 
of flesh gave way, and the tall Yi groaned. 
“Yes. I do as Liu Buk Yun orders me.” 

“All bear witness!’ The girl’s voice 
rang. “All have heard!’ 

She took his keys, took the sword off the 
floor, and with her own waved him to rise 
and go. The crowd left a lane. Into the 
room where Peach had rested the giant 
went, growling. 

“Tend your arm or you'll bleed to 
death.” 

He roared back, ‘Ain’t you meaning to 
help me, boys?” 

The trade-fallen bruisers, a half-hearted 
mob, ran at her. Then began a spectacle 
of many driven by one; for with a sword in 
each hand, the one put forth wings like a 
dragon fly, wings of steel, vibrating, whir- 
ring, filmy as the smoke they cut, brighter 
than the lamps—a dragon fly darting 
beauty and terror. The many, the boys, 
tumbled into his room after him. She 
locked the door. 

‘ Vili 
Che more person entered the hall that 
night. A sweet-spoken woman who 
kept the magazine of Expanding Loveli- 
ness found herself brought in without cere- 
mony by the ear. There was plenty of 
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noise, but neither music nor game, while 
haggard captives waited for morning. 
Only three persons went out. They closed 
the shop, made every shutter fast, left all 
tight as a drum, and in the black burrow 
of Pure Effulgence, parted. 

“T got back my own,” 
gambler, ‘“‘with usury.’”’ Grinning, he held 
up a lighted lantern and a bag. ‘‘Share 
with me, young Pearl of Warriors?”’ 

“No, thank you, sir. No blood money. 
But you will guard this poor thing to her 
home? I still have an affair on hand. Go 
with him, Peach, and walk safely.” A 
scared little ghost in pink followed the 
bobbing lantern. 

When day had come, an early riser, a 
ventripotent and grave dignitary, the pre- 
fect, stood in his office and frowned upon 
the table. A document lay there which no 
secretary or courier had brought or even 
seen before. It was a letter, properly 
addressed, but short and blunt in phrase. 
The prefect read it again: 


said the ruined 


Send right away to the shop of Expanding 
Loveliness. Break into the back room. Get the 
head man there, one Yi the Tall. He ordered 
the knife, he killed the merchant Ngan Si. His 
master Liu Buk Yun, who hired him, I cannot 
find as yet. Dispatch. Punish. Or you will 
receive another call, sir, from 


For signature the letter had a thumb- 
nail drawing, vigorous, lifelike, saucy, of a 
parrot colored in blue. 

“T’m a light sleeper. I heard no one 
moving,” thought the prefect. “Is my 
house, like the jail, porous to emanations? 
Are we to have no peace? But we must 
act.”” He hurried tothe door and called in 
anger: ‘‘ Here, if you please, quickly!” 

At the same hour, alone in a hired room, 
she who had written the letter bent to 
examine finery, her lilac-and-green silk. 

“By the favor of heaven,’’ she concluded, 
“it hasn’t caught a speck, neither blood 
nor dirt.” 

Having brushed them, she folded the 
gorgeous borrowings away; then, with a 
yawn, a sigh of content, lay down to forget 
the world. All day she slept, and at eve- 
ning woke merry as a cricket. 

“Now for your dear Slugabed,”’ she pro- 
posed. ‘‘ After last night’s ragtag and bob- 
tail, how charming that there is anyone 
like her!” 

Real crickets were trilling over the hills 
by starlight when she had gone from town 
and crossed open country. Again the black 
trees and the old gray house towered, with 
one vertical chink shining far up at a win- 
dow. She tucked her parcel under her 
jacket and climbed. 

“What? <A mistake?” 

Before, this window had shone at the 
right hand; now it shone at her left. It 
was not her friend’s window. Hanging by 
a vine, she peered through the crack and 
saw into a room, the wrong room, where a 
young man sat pondering a book. Elbow 
on table, cheek on hand, he outthought 
some old and crabbed page. 

“He looks,’’ quoth Blue Parrot, “‘very 
kind. A fighter—not like me, ignorant 
against ignorance; a fighter with learning. 
He won’t hear.”’ 

Her friend’s window was open, dark. She 
mounted the ledge, touched the floor with 
bare toes and went quiet as breathing. A 
vapor of mosquito net rose in the corner, 
but no one lay abed there. The girl put 
down her bundle on the camphor chest 
near by and retreated. 

“Who Eh?” A door swung, lamp- 
light wheeled in, a shadow caught her by 
the arm. ‘‘ What are you up to?” 

The shadow—it had a firm hand, a cool 
voice—drew her into sight. ‘‘Now then?” 

It was the young reader from the next 
room. -Alert, handsome, rather inquiring 
than reproving, he bent his brows on her. 

““What’s your trick?” 

She could not find a word for shame, but 
pointed to the camphor box. 

‘A girl?” said he. ‘‘Why, look here, 
who’s dreaming, you or I?” 

‘Let me go, sir. I borrowed clothes. I 
have returned them, there.” 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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' The joy men get from pipe-smoke 
is something good to see” 
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4 Quality created 
the demand— 
® Demand made 
4 possible the price 
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“Che Invisible Bedroom” 


Used by day—none would guess that this 
handsome, deeply upholstered, latest mode 
Kroehler Davenport, contains 


cA Full-Size ~ 
Bed 


One simple easy motion reveals it—with deep 
pliant springs, a soft, downy mattress, and 
fresh, inviting linen all in place. It is the 
modern space economizer used today in mil- 
lions of homes. 


FAMOUS KROEHLER 
HIDDEN QUALITIES 


Guaranteed Spring Steel 
Understructure: 

Seat-supporting springs are large wide coils 
of Premier quality, high tempered steel. They 
rest upon and are interlocked with a strong, 
yet flexible, spring steel understructure. This 
is sturdy quality construction—vastly superior 
to ordinary web construction because it is 
positively permanent and will not sag or tear 
loose from the frame. 


Spring Edges 

Double-stuffed and closely stitched. Heavy 
sheeting over springs. 

Hardwood Frames 

Thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried, strongly 
braced, glued, doweled and corner blocked. 
Cushions 


Luxuriously comfortable, spring-filled loose 
cushions, padded with clean, white felted 
cotton. Closely assembled, interlocking spring 
construction. Retains its shape and never be- 
comes unsightly. 


Filling Materials 


Germ-cured vegetable fibre filling (moss, flax 
and cotton), clean and sanitary. 
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lime tor new 


iving room 
furniture 


DON Teall TOsStEsl HE NEWEST DESIGNS AT YOUR KROEHLER DEALER'S STORE 


RE YOU moving into spic and span new 

rooms? Are you planning for winter's in- 

door hours by rejuvenating your. present 
rooms—by replacing your present living room 
furniture with new pieces? 

Remember that October is the month of golden 
opportunities in upholstered living room furniture 
made by Kroehler. 

Everywhere Kroehler dealers are now exhibiting 
the newest patterns—the latest upholstery cover- 
ings. Thousands will add to the comfort and beauty 
of their homes with this luxurious quality furni- 
ture which sells at such surprisingly moderate 
prices. Will you? 


More Value for the Money 


The beautiful designs on these pages are just a 
few from the celebrated Kroehler line of quality 
living room furniture. They show the very latest 
modes in frames—in colors—in fabrics. Made of 
identical materials and identical designs by slow, 
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costly “‘small shop’’ methods the prices would be 
much higher. But—because this beautiful furniture 
is made in the mammoth Kroehler factories— 
where the largest volume of upholstered furniture 
in the world is produced—where finest quality raw 
materials are purchased in vast quantities—where 
every operation and method is modern and scien- 
tific—manufacturing costs are reduced to the 
lowest point—and your dealer can offer you this 
beautiful, quality furniture at most attractively 
moderate prices. And it is furniture that is built to 
last—built to highest standards as is proven by 


these : o 
Famous “Hidden Qualities” 


When your dealer sells you a Kroehler Living 
Room Suite or Davenport Bed he is offering you 
fine furniture. It is built not only to look fine—and 
give you luxurious comfort—but to J/ast. The 
quality goes all the way through. Just glance at 
the Hidden Qualities listed on the opposite page. 
They tell why a Kroehler Suite keeps its handsome 


appearance and deep, luxurious comfort for years 
and years—why it is a paying investment. Remem- 
ber now is the time to buy your Kroehler suite— 
the biggest furniture month of the year—the season 
of wonderful displays and inducements. 

See this handsome furniture, in period and over- 
stuffed designs at the nearest Krochler dealer's 
store. See, also, the wide variety of rich, quality 
coverings, in silk damask, tapestry, mohair, jac- 
quard velours, frieze, moquette, leather and leather- 
wove. Dealers sell for cash or on easy terms. You 
will know the genuine by the Kroehler name plate 
on the back. If you do not quickly locate Kroeh- 
ler Furniture, write us for dealer's name and a copy 
of ‘The Kroehler Book of Living 


Room Arrangements.’ 


Address KROEHLER MFG. CO., 
Chicago, or Stratford, Ont. Factories 
at Kankakee, IIl.; Bradley, Ill.; Na- 
perville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif. Canadian Fac- 
tory: Stratford, Ontario. 


Living “Room Furniture 
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On an East Indian farm, where the crop is tea, a wooden 
plow turns up the rich black soil. A woman drives, another 
woman pulls—and a black ox pulls beside her. 


Six hours under a tropical sun, a bowl of cold rice—and six 
hours more. Then the woman goes to her bed of rushes, 
and the beast to his mud stall. Tomorrow will be the same. 


America knows nothing of such hardships, yet even Ameri- 
can women still do too many tiresome tasks. Sweeping, for 
instance, which a vacuum cleaner can do for 1%4 cents an 
hour; enduring a hot kitchen on ironing-days, when an 
electric iron costs only 5/2 cents an hour; pedaling a sew- 


This monogram was first used 27 


years ago—in the early days of ing machine, which an electric motor will run for % of a 
electricity. Today it is on millions 
of motors that save men and cent an hour. 


women from physical drudgery— 
and on the MAZDA lamps that ee 
Deaiaey Oe cuce ard: bomess | Turn all your hard work over to electricity. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


(Continued from Page 118) 

The young man dropped her arm and 
began to laugh. 

“What, my sister’s friend, the World- 
Walker? Pardon me, for I’m her brother, 
known as Bookworm. Sit down and havea 
cup of tea.” 

“No, thank you, sir. I can’t stay.” 

“Ah, now, quite all right. Let me fetch 
the lamp.” 

He dodged out. When he returned, the 
room was brighter but emptier. 

“Excuse Eh? Gone? Hallo! 
Devil a word! Why, she’ll break her neck! 
It must be an adept.”’ 

He craned over the window sill. A bunch 
of garden leaves wet with dew hit him in 
the face. He could not see who had thrown 
them, but heard her run away, laughing. 
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ATHER and mother knew not what to 

believe. The mountain villages hummed 
with talk, with news of the girl, boy or fairy 
who had overthrown Yi the Tall, defeated 
other champions, taken single-handed the 
stronghold of Liu Buk Yun and driven 
that mighty rogue to escape for his life. 

“You did it?”’ exclaimed the girl’s father. 
“You, alone?” 

“Your fat old vagabond,”’ cried mother, 
“she prophesied—a wild bird in our tame 
nest!”’ 

“How could you dare?” 

“Ts it true? How many heads cut off, do 

.they say?’” 

“Not one.” Their daughter laughed. ‘I 
was horribly frightened. The rest is true. 
Keep it all secret or we’ll never catch Liu 
Buk Yun. . . Oh, yes, I must go after 
him, somewhere to the north. Our work’s 
not ended.” 

Though bursting with the glory of her 
secret, the old couple held their tongues; 
and when later she took the road, they 
watched with even more pride than grief 
the last motion of her blue dress, her tawny 
back hamper, as down she climbed from 
sunlight beneath oak and chestnut boughs. 

“Fame, wife. She’ll bring us fame.” 

“A word,” said mother, “‘won’t fill a 
house.” 

They returned slowly to their door. 
Through the woods, alone, the Blue Parrot 
began her second wandering, of which the 
fame has filled many houses. To overtake 
one man, a subtle fugitive hiding among 
millions, was a task which in theory de- 
manded supernatural wisdom. 

In practice, with knowledge of the coun- 
try and by hard thinking, she might narrow 
the search. 

“Tf Liu Buk Yun ran away north,” she 
reflected, ‘“‘he will cross the Lake, then 
maybe the River, maybe not. A smooth, 
pale, smiling man; round-faced, with 
sleepy eyes and broad liquorish mouth; a 
tremendous eater, a tremendous talker, so 
loud and genial as to grow tiresome. An 
eater. If he passed by Dame Sweet- 
Tooth’s Inn, he could not resist. And he 
would think her an obscure, out-of-the-way 
person.” 

Two days of rapid journey brought her 
down over banyan hills, out on a marsh, 
where in sunset burned like new brass a 
great forlorn sea of muddy water. Boats 
lined a pier, fencing it raggedly with their 
masts. A hut perched above them or top- 
pled toward the mud that stank of sulphur. 
This was the tavern kept by Dame Sweet- 
Tooth, a ragged little witch whom travelers 
praised from shore to shore, extolling her 
cookery, her rice and pork, her Sui-Sun 
tea. 

““What, my young precious?”’ the dame 
shrilled in welcome. ‘‘And where’s Ching 
Wun, our venerable sister?” 

Late that night, private, the girl asked 
her own question: ‘‘A pale, smooth, plump 
man, who eats and talks more ¥ 

“Oh, that claptrap? That bottomless 
food bag?’”’ The dame threw up her hands 
and shook with laughter. “‘He ate me out. 
My ears are still ringing. He called himself 
a merchant from the north. Yes, 
dear, he crossed the Lake five days ago, in 
the boat called Fortune’s Minion.” 
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All the next day, drifting in a hot calm or 
sailing before puffs of hot wind, another 
boat carried her across the Lake. Two 
sailors, a rough, sun-blackened pair, 
watched with doubtful awe this lone girl 
who was not afraid of them. 

“Nor, as it might be, of anything,”’ they 
reported, “‘for behold what she did.” 

At twilight they nosed the bank under a 
small town with a bad name, drove their 
mooring pole into ooze, lighted their fire 
pot and cooked supper. No mortal of any 
sagacity would go on, after dark, in that 
neighborhood. The girl ate with them, 
talked and joked, perfectly at ease; but 
then she got on foot and said, ‘‘ Going for a 
look round. Back by and by.” 

The boatmen shouted, warning her. 
She jumped among the eel grass and up the 
bank, out of sight. 

What happened on shore that evening 
many persons have told in many ways, 
distorting fact into fable. The owner of a 
mulberry grove near town was walking 
home not so early as he would have chosen 
to be abroad, when a water spirit with an 
extraordinary pleasant voice halted him. 
In the dusk he saw her none too well; but 
she was taller than he, and her feet made 
no sound on the path. Without threat or 
harm—except a deadly chill gust up his 
neck and scalp—she talked with him, ask- 
ing a few questions. He took infinite 
care to speak the truth. Had any stranger, 
for example, come to town in the past five 
days? None, madam; none whatever. 
Thanking him sweetly, the lady of the mist 
floated off toward the road under the black 
trees. When he ran, his joints came untied, 
so that he fell. 

Under an arch of trees the Blue Parrot 
paced back and forth, limbering her legs, 
thinking; thinking not of Liu Buk Yun 
but of a youth who had read a book in a 
high room, who had caught her. 

““A boy of good family, polite, brave; 
no doubt he scorns ignorant wayfarers.”’ 

The thought humbled and saddened her, 
yet was not bad company in this dark tunnel 
of branches. Turning, returning, at the far 
end she paused to hearken. A little con- 
tinuous cry like that of a trapped animal 
had broken the silence, near at hand, but 
smothered or confined. 

“A wild thing in a pit? No, human. It 
suffers. A child?” 

The road ran out gray under the open 
sky. Low, dark and formless, there 
squatted a building from which the cry 
came in rhythm as of pain throbbing. 

““A temple,” said the Blue Parrot. ‘But 
not a holy song.” 

The doors were tight, the walls had not 
a window. Ruinous, with an air of dis- 
honored old age, the temple sank among 
marsh weeds. It was a very small, poor 
bit of masonry. Round it the girl passed, 
eying and fingering wherever stucco or 
mortar had crumbled, then at last drop- 
ping on her knees to work. By Ching Wun’s 
method of corner play, she loosened a 
brick, another, another, and extracted 
them. Light shone, the wailing cry poured 
out full volume. 

Through the hole she saw a gilded god 
look serenely on two men with shaven 
heads, an old priest and a young, beating a 
girl who lay on the floor. Two wrinkled 
women, hard-featured but calm as the god, 
sat like him and observed. 

“Can’t let that go on. Pay your debt 
to the sister, and your vow.” 

Brick after brick flew into the marsh. A 
pair of brethren, degraded members of a 
corrupt body, felt themselves blown asun- 
der by a whirlwind that rose between them 
and took form as a mortal woman. 

“Did they steal you?” it said. ‘Yes? 
Then roll out of our way.” 

The elder priest gave a jump backward, 
at the same instant, like a trained fighter, 
as he was, drawing and throwing a long 
knife. It would have passed through any 
other mortal, but only cut the air above 
her head and drove home at a venture; for 
behind her the young shaveling clapped 
both hands to its hilt, shouted once in 
anger, dropped, and never spoke again. 
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_ “Thank you, sir.’’ Blue Parrot held the 
knife thrower down, winding him in the 
ropes they had used to flog with. ‘And so 
good evening.” 

Lamps on the altar gave uncertain bright- 
ness, but enough. She drew the bars from 
the temple door, swung it open and turned 
on the pair of hard-featured women, who 
shrank from her in a bustle to hide some- 
thing. 

“No, you don’t! Give it here!’”’ The 
girl deprived them of a leather bag, well 


rounded, weighty. ‘Silver, eh? Your 
price for that poor child?” 
The women began reviling her. She 


cuffed their faces and pushed them out 
headlong into the dark. 

“Now, little friend’’—she borrowed a 
lamp from the altar—‘“‘can you walk, or 
shall I carry you?” 

The beaten prisoner, though sobbing and 
limping, came with her. Outside, in mud, 
she put down lamp and bag of silver, then 
shut the door on the living man and the 
dead man. 

“This god’s money we’ll spend to better 
advantage. Wait, one moment.” 

With her knife point on the stucco beside 
the door, Blue Parrot scratched a brief 
warning to travelers. 

“They will know,” she declared, “what 
kind of temple that was. Who are 
you, dear?”’ 

““My name,” blubbered the stolen girl, 
who was a pretty creature, though stupid 
with fright and suffering, ‘‘my name, illus- 
trious one, is Yiin Heong. They beat me 
because I called for my mother.”’ 

“Tt happened to me once. Where do you 
live?” 

“A day’s journey upward.” 

“Which will be more quick, by land or 
by water?” 

“By water, great lady.” 

“Then off with us! Home you go!” 

They left the lamp shining before the 
temple of the marsh god and hurried away. 

Two sailors who crouched by a fire pot in 
the bow of their boat were so greedily 
opening a hamper that they heard no one 
come aboard. 

‘“‘What are you doing with my basket?” 

In the ruby firelight stood a girl whom 
they had hoped never to see again. Caught 
stealing, they jumped up and tried force. 

“Be quiet!’’ Her money bag rapped each 
man on the crown just hard enough to 
knock him silly. “Get up, amateur thieves, 
and pole your boat off. We have slaughtered 
nine or ten priests in a temple and the town 
comes running hot-legged as hornets to 
find you.” 

It was their terrible passenger the fly- 
by-night, beautiful without mercy, who 
laughed at them. 

“Pardon! We thought you were gone. 
We meant no harm, Summer-Lightning 
Ineffable!’’ 

She laughed again, but kindly. ‘Up 
stake, boys, and out! It’s not a good shore 
for you or me. Let us put out and meddle 
no further with baggage. Free pardon; all 
right. A young lady who lies weeping on 
deck, aft, is to be carried home. You will 
earn forty pieces of silver, a god’s money to 
do a god’s work. Haul your stake.” 

The boatmen plucked it up sucking from 
ooze. 

The boat, unmoored, slid on water where 
stars grew long, parted and sank drop by 
drop through a ripple of motion. 

“Rest. Cry if you want to,” advised the 
Blue Parrot, holding a girl’s head on her 
lap. ‘‘Are you comfy? Then rest. I was 
born three years before you, but went 
through it all ages ago. There, there, we 
sail home.” 

They poled round a black fringe of 
weeds. Fireflies covered them in a storm 
drifting like golden snow. 


x 


ER search for Liu Buk Yun was de- 

layed, broken, impeded by many such 

bits of work along the way, and still further 

perplexed by a new hindrance—the growth 

of her own fame. It was the rescued girl’s 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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The handiest 
paste package 


you ever use 


,.. that’s the slickest propo- 
sition I’ve seen in a long 
time. A wonderful improve- 
ment over any paste package 
I’ve ever used. I can’t for the 
life of me see why someone 
didn’t invent it long ago...’ 


, 
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Wonderful 
NEW Spreader 


ae pick the tube up—hold vertically 
like a paint brush—and spread. Over the 
tube’s mouth is a patented, flexible rubber 
tip, which forms the spreader. When you 
start spreading, a small slit in this rubber 
tip opens, allowing just enough paste to 
come through. When you stop spreading, 
this slit closes. Then lay tube down. 
That’s all. Works better than a brush— 
spreads like the human finger. And the 
remarkable part is, it always works this 
way until the paste is used up. 


Always ready 


Hanpiest package ever invented for paste or mu- 
cilage. No cap to unscrew or lose. No brush. No 
water to supply. No drying up—seals itself when 
nat in use. Clean to handle—no spreading with 
finger—never leaks. Operates with one hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap tube, ordinary spreader 
tube or water-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or 
mucilage. 


Try it—send 10c 


Jusr as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong joint, 
use LePage’s Spreader Paste for quick, convenient 
pasting—two different products for different needs. 
If you ever use PASTE, give yourself a chance to 
try this new package. Send coupon and 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) today for regular-size tube. 
Russia Cement Co., Dept. CC2, Gloucester, Mass. 
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coupon 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Dept. CC2, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for which 
please send me one tube of the NEW LePage’s 
Spreader Paste. (Note to Office Managers: 
Dozen tube carton sent for $1.00.) 
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How to be happy though married 


... a little gem of breakfast wisdom 


A husband has a disposition—even as you and I. And 
usually it’s about as good or bad as his breakfast. 


That’s why pancakes are the great American Institu- 
tion. For when you put a smiling plate of pancakes 
in front of a man, he usually smiles back. And the 
man who starts the day with a smile is usually a pretty 
good man all day. 


But here’s the real secret: a pancake is still “flat as a 
pancake” without the right kind of syrup. Most men 
want that real maple flavor of Log Cabin Syrup. It 
gives new life and zest to pancakes and waftiles. It 
satisfies as no other syrup does. 


New life to pancakes 


That is why more than a million women today always 
use Log Cabin Syrup. Because it permeates the pan- 
cake or waffle and blends with it. Not just an added 
sweetness. But a permeating maple flavor that makes 
the taste of the pancake or waffle actually become the 
taste of the syrup. It adds new life. 


Log Cabin Syrup is entirely different from any other. 
This different maple flavor is due to the Log Cabin 
Blend. The two choicest kinds of maple—New Eng- 


Boiled rice can be made most ap- 
petizing by the simple addition of 
Log Cabin Syrup. Many women 
Jind it so delicious that they serve 
il as a dessert. 


Log Cabin Sweet Potatoes—cut cooked 
sweet potatoes in half lengthwise and 
lay in buttered dish. Spread with but- 
ter and pour on Log Cabin Syrup, Bake 
in moderate oven, basting often with 
the syrup in the pan, 


land and Canadian—are blended with purest granu- 
lated sugar by the famous Towle process. A 40-year 
old secret. That is why it is the most popular high- 
grade syrup in the world today. 


Prove at our risk 


Have pancakes or waffles with Log Cabin Syrup for 
breakfast tomorrow. If you do not find that Log Cabin 
Syrup has a permeating maple flavor—more delicious 
than any syrup you have ever tasted—then return 
unused portion of can to us by parcel post. We will 
refund you full price, including postage. Can we make 
a fairer offer? 


Log Cabin Syrup comes in three sizes. Order from 
your grocer today. If he does not have it, send us his 
name. We will see you are supplied at once. Try this 
test. You will be glad. 


SpeciaL Orrer: “24 Ways to Vary the Menu”. Write 
today for 24 new, delightful Log Cabin recipes. Simply 
send 6 cents in stamps to cover packing and mailing. 


THE LOG CABIN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Dept. 10 
—the Center of North America 


sue. Lowles LOG CABIN Syrup 
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mother, a wealthy widow in a town up the 
Lake, who surprised her by saying: 

“You cannot catch him, for your name 
flies abroad on the wind before you. Every- 
one knows the Girl in the Blue Dress. I’m 
having boy’s clothes made for you, with a 
boy’s cap and shoes. Let me beg you to 
wear them.” 

Throughout her wandering, from then 
on, the Parrot went as a young man, rather 
too handsome, in jaunty attire. From lake 
and fen land she journeyed on a great river, 
across it to the north, among hills, into 
rough, poor country. Her deeds in month 
after month of this travel are known to fill 
another book. None of them fetched her 
within sight or hearing of Liu Buk Yun, how- 
ever; for at the end she had lost all track 
of him, and given or spent all but a handful 
of the marsh god’s money, to find herself 
gone quite astray far up in a wretched ham- 
let where barren slopes of yellow grass, 
withered bush, rocks worn into scales and 
flakes as of iron rust, made a high surround- 
ing wilderness. The region held no farms 
or farmers; only pastoral barbarians. 

“To go on is labor thrown away.”’ The 
Blue Parrot sat thinking in a dirty room of 
an inn which was altogether dirt. ‘‘To go 
back, miserable failure.”’ 

Disturbance in the corridor, noise, 
threats, bad language, came as nothing 
new, for the landlord of this inn was a 
starved scarecrow with a bitter tongue. It 
wagged so outrageously now that she 
opened her door to quiet him. 

‘*What is wrong, sir?”’ 

“Wrong, sir?’’ yelled the innkeeper. 
“Why, here’s an old reprobate owes me for 
bed and board since the last moon! He’s 
dying, and he can’t pay! Out he’ll crawl, 
and so I tell him. Beggars can’t do their 
dying in my house!”’ 

“Poor thing,’ said the Blue Parrot. 
“Sir, let me reason with him.”’ 

On the floor in his room the sick man lay 
covered by a rat’s nest of torn quilt, his 
face the color of old bone, his eyes vaguely 
bright and distant and tired with watching 
for death. He roused, and gave a slow nod. 

“Let me improve your comfort.” 

Having made him tidier and brought her 
own quilt, she held his wrist for a moment. 

“Be at ease, elder brother,” she said. ‘I 
will defray your lodging here.” 

In a whisper, hollow and hoarse, he tried 
to be thankful. She drew the innkeeper 
away, outside the door. 

“Get him some broth—your best. I can 
pay for the remainder of his time in this 
world. It won’t be long.” 

All afternoon she sat by the stranger 
while he dozed, or from time to time woke 
in a scared bewilderment, then grew calm 
as he found her there. 

“Young gentleman,’ he whispered, 
“your eyes promote courage; for in my 
sleep devils throng about me.” 

Toward evening his voice became clearer 
and he talked more, straight up at the roof 
beams. “A hodge- 
podge of a life— 
mine,”’ said he. ‘‘A 
strange gallimawfry, 
amess. And here at 
the end of it, some- 
thing novel, for’’—he 
rolled his head toward 
her, and stared—“‘for 
Inever saw anyone 
like you. Why do you 
sit here with a dull 
pauper who _ hasn’t 
even a cash to stick 
in his ear, like the 
coolies? Once I was 
rich. Once, young 
fellow, I was the life, 
soul, wit and wag of 
any company, drunk 
or sober, to keep 
them in aroar. Ah, 
yes, I was, though 
you can’t believe me 
now.” 

It was pitiable to 
hear. The Parrot 
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lighted a lamp on the floor beside him, for 
she had bought oil. 

“Thank you.” His features were 
shrunken, but the lips, full and gross, re- 
tained a mocking humor. ‘That will keep 
the hobgoblins off. When you felt 
my pulse you were too gentle for a man. 
Are you spirit, or living body, or hallucina- 
tion? Come, what are you?” 

He spoke much too loudly, in fever. She 
gave him a cooling draught of herbs and 
answered as near the truth as might be: 

““A poor ignoramus wandering round, 
sir; a failure in the world, going home to 
be the town butt. Drink—and sleep.” 

Her medicine was heavy, good for all 
night. He blasphemed it, but lay down. 

““A greenhorn like you,”’ said he, “‘can’t 
be too careful, wandering; for this world’s 
naught but rogues, dogs, liars. Keep your 
eye peeled for’em. Advice, from me! Oho! 
Well, good tea may spout from a bad pot. 
They robbed me, they pounded the life out. 
So walk wary, Master Soft-Heart. Never 
can tell who’s what. You may think me 
a pious old noddy. Nothing of the kind, 
my lad—far from it. I cut my wisdom 
teeth; I could bite! Everybody lived in 
fear of me at home when I was Liu Buk 
Yun!” 

He never beheld what a shock he gave 
her; for turning his face toward the wall, 
he grumbled: 

“Why run away to die in this hole? 
Fate. Panic. Me, Liu Buk Yun the Grand, 
who could have bought a dozen judges? 
Or, if not, a good sharp biff in the neck is 
better than these pains all over.” 

He sighed, yielded to the drug, and at his 
next breath fell asleep like a child. 

Overcome, haunted by the irony of their 
meeting, Blue Parrot stole out. The door 
to his cubicle she drew after her and, with 
hand on latch, for a time stood there with- 
out motion. The wonder of life, the vanity 
of human wishes, the contradiction of all 
purpose, took away her strength, to rebuke 
and yet gravely console her. She had come 
so far hunting a tremendous evil one, de- 
vising how to drag him home for punish- 
ment; and here lay a specter who might no 
more than brag at her feebly as he died in 
the dirt. 

“You can’t lift a finger,’ she thought, 
“except to nurse him.” 

Darkness in the tavern hung foul and 
heavy with smoke, stinging her eyes. The 
need of air became a thirst and woke her 
to move on. At the sound of a door clos- 
ing, she turned. It was not the sick man’s 
door, but one beyond, from which came 
hurrying past her a young woman with 
head bent and face averted. 

“Was that No, never!’’ The Blue 
Parrot gave astart. ‘‘But yes, that was. 
And crying too.” 

The young woman, shadowy in smoke, 
flitted by a waterlamp and through the 
deserted common room. 

“‘T couldn’t mistake her. But here alone, 
and running outdoors at night?” 
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Without a sound the Blue Parrot made 
after. ‘Yes, there she goes.” 

The splendor of the full moon dissolved 
earth and heaven, transforming old grass 
on worn-out hills to a brightness richer than 


grain, every hump of rock to a gnome’s | 


fortress, every bush to an ink-black figure 
that waited. Up the steepest hollow a 
living figure climbed and was gone, shadow 
into shadow. 

“My friend whose lilac-and-green silk 
I wore. What can she be doing?”’ 

The Parrot climbed nearer to one of the 
black bushes and hailed it: 

“No fear, tiny poppet. I’m not a man, 
but a girl. Only the girl who borrowed 


your clothes, in the high chamber of the | | 


Hsi family, if you are Slugabed.”’ 

“Oh, World-Walker! You can’t be! 
Come here! I’m lost, hungry for you.” 

Next moment they were hugging under 
the bush, talking too fast for comprehen- 
sion, as they had done before in a high 
chamber. 

“That evening you put me to shame,” 
said the owner of fine raiment. ‘‘I told you 
I had a dragon to fight, you remember? 
The dragon was Liu Buk Yun, who had my 
father killed for him, when I was little, a 
baby. Oh, friend, it’s terrible, for I took 
a vow. Tonight in the next room through 
the matting of his wall I heard you and him, 
voices from my own country. Liu Buk 
Yun, the dragon, is only a sick thing dying. 
But my vow, my vow! I made oath before 
a prefect, years ago, to bring him the heart 
of the man who killed my father. And 
having seen you, being shamed, I ran away 
to do it. How can I?” 

The Blue Parrot could not form an an- 
swer, but held her friend in her arms. Be- 
low, the moonlight dreaming away downhill 
made the inn, the roofs and gables, with 
all they hid, no bigger than mushrooms or 
warts. Up here in this veiled magic of 
light all should be peace. A kindly, for- 
gotten smell breathed roundabout, from old 
time—the smell of a wood fire quenched in 
tea and tea grounds. 

‘Poor pretty, I cannot help you. A vow 
is a vow.” 


“Nonsense!” cried the bush behind them. | 


“You disturb my camp with nonsense. 
How ineffectually I taught you!”’ 

The bush parted, crackled, to let through 
a vast rotundity which came plump down 
between them—and which was the fat nun, 
laughing. 

““A bad vow?”’ She threw an arm over 
each of them and spoke as if she had never 
been gone. 
moon. ‘“‘Tomorrow buy a sheep and give 


Her face beamed like the | 


Liu Buk Yun a gallon of mutton broth, if | 


he wants it, with bone juice. 


We must | 


help the man go out by Nature’s door. | 


Then lug the sheep’s heart home, dear, to 


your prefect, who won’t tell any difference | 


by the time his nose peaks over to inspect 
what we bring. . . . How are you, my 
young blue devil, and why do I feel proud 
of you?” Allnight they sat talking under 


their bush, till the | 


moon dipped on a 
western ridge. 
“My brother,” said 


know you. 
home with me. You 


face.” 


pily. 

‘Odd things are 
performed,”’ she said. 
“But to gohome with 


” 


world —— 

‘“Nonsense! Don’t 
be a fool,’’ said the 
fat nun. “Though 
yes, no doubt, all the 
same, don’t be in a 
hurry.” 


(THE END) 


threw leaves in his | 


Blue Parrot leaned | 
against her nun hap- | 


the girl of high fam- | 
ily, ‘‘would like to | 
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Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 
IMPROVED 


(fy EXTINGUISHER 


October 3rd to 9th 


EMEMBER the dates. 
National Fire Prevention 
Week. 

Observe it by making the de- 
cision to play safe—work safe 
—live safe. Never ‘‘trust to 
luck’’—with Fire. 

Be one of those whose homes 
are protected—not by chance 
—by me Fire Extinguish- 
ers. Beready at all times tomeet 
that unforeseen emergency. 


Improved e@ Fire Ex- 
tinguishers are ready at all 
times. They work quickly. 
They work surely. Women and 
children can operate them with 
perfect ease and positive ac- 
curacy. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Rrene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
Fire Extinguishers. 
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Holds You Steady 


in Sand and Gravel 


When you suddenly hit sand or gravel—even at a 
normal rate of speed—you know what happens! The 
cam-and-lever principle reduces this great hazard— 
almost entirely eliminates it. The Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear holds your wheels steady and 
true under this and all other impacts of the road. 
And, while it guards you against the discomforts and 
dangers of road shock, it likewise doubles your ability 
to steer and handle your car—even makes parking 
twice as easy. Ross is already standard equipment on 
more makes of cars, trucks and buses than any other 
gear. Drive a Ross-equipped car once, and you'll 
have no other. 
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It’s All in the Cam and Lever 


You know you can do things, and easily, with a 
lever, that are wholly impossible without one. The 
long lever in the Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear 
is one reason for the tremendous power that makes 
Ross Steering so easy. And the cam, with its variable 
pitch, constitutes the almost impassable barrier to 
road shock, that makes Ross steering so safe and so 
comfortable. 


Mail the coupon below for Free booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” 
and list of Ross-equipped cars, buses and trucks. 


Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


EASIER STEERING LESS ROAD SHOCK 
Ross Gear AND Toot Company, Lafayette, Indiana 


Please send me your Free booklet, “Efficiency in Steering,” which explains fully the Ross Cam and 
Lever principle. 
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If you are interested in the Ross Cam and 
Lever Steering Gear for replacement on 
Ford cars, put a check mark in this space. 
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on your investment is $3000; and that is an 
expense just the same as your rent or your 
clerk hire. What you want to do is to carry 
only $10,000 worth of merchandise, but still 
sell your $50,000 annually. You can accom- 
plish this by ordering in small quantities and 
often—every day if necessary. Your freight 
bills will be a little more, but you have a 
tremendous saving in the interest on your 
investment.” 

There was manifest logic in this preach- 
ment and many merchants were beginning 
to put it into effect when the war broke out 
in 1914 and upset.all previous calculations. 
A few panic months followed and then came 
on the boom period that lasted until the 
fall of 1920. During this entire time mer- 
chandise was at a premium. It was not a 
case of buying in small quantities or large; 
the problem was to get merchandise in any 
quantity at all. Merchants placed orders in 
all quarters, not expecting to get what they 
ordered, but hoping for deliveries in large 


| enough volume to meet the requirements of 


their trade. 
The results were what might have been 


| expected. Toward the end of the boom 


period factories began to catch up on pro- 
duction and to fill these recklessly given 
orders. By midsummer of 1920 the retailers 
of the country were loaded with stocks 
vastly heavier than anything previously 
known. Then came the slump in prices and 
the forced fifty-cents-on-the-dollar sales. 
Thousands of merchants who ought to have 
taken losses on $10,000 stocks, took instead 
losses on $30,000 or $40,000 stocks. Some 
managed to pull through and some went 
bankrupt. 

In all this turmoil, one must remember, it 
was the more temperamental business men 
who lost their heads most completely during 
the boom times and consequently suffered 
greater losses during the readjustment. 
Those who survived were naturally inclined 
to swing to the other extreme. Resolved 
never again to be caught with a surplus of 
merchandise on a falling market, they en- 
thusiastically adopted the idea of turnover 
and small investment. 

Nor was this tendency confined to the 
temperamentally inclined. The shock of 
1920 caused business men everywhere to 
take stock of conditions, and inevitably 
there occurred the thought that it should 
not now be necessary to carry expensive 
accumulations of merchandise; that the 
factories of the country are equipped as 
never before to turn out their products 
promptly and the railroads deliver in half 
the time required before the war. Hand- 
to-mouth buying came into its own. 


Interrelation of Industries 


Up to a certain point hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is logical and economic; but carried to 
extremes, certain complications arise. It is 
impossible to manufacture goods in the pre- 
cise quantities needed for day-to-day con- 
sumption. Someone must carry the burden 
of surplus stocks. The retailers of the coun- 
try have pretty generally declared they will 
not do it. Who then will? Neither the 
wholesale dealer nor the manufacturer has 
any desire to shoulder the burden. 

In the old days the wholesaler could go 
out and take orders for future requirements, 
knowing exactly where the goods were going 
before he relayed the orders to the manu- 
facturers. To do business now the whole- 
saler must have warehouses full of goods 
ready to be shipped out on a moment’s 
notice. What about the manufacturer? His 
argument is the same. 

“How can I make my stuff economically,” 
he demands, ‘‘when I can’t make any plans 
ahead? With no advance orders, it is im- 
possible for me to contract for my raw ma- 
terials in quantities. It costs too much to 
run off little individual orders as they come 
in. If I take a chance and accumulate a big 
stock of stuff I have to equip warehouses 
to hold it and employ extra people to look 


after it. In such a case I am both manu- 
facturer and wholesaler.” 

The producer of raw materials is like- 
wise in the same boat. The problem of 
hand-to-mouth buying largely resolves itself 
into a question of who is going to hold the 
bag. 

Yet there is more to hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing than the question of who shall hold the 
bag. We know that competition nowadays 
is between entire industries; not, as for- 
merly, between individuals. If hand-to- 
mouth buying in some one industry gets to 
the point where the products of that indus- 
try are unduly expensive to make and to 
sell, then the industry inevitably loses busi- 
ness to some other industry. 

The income of the average American 
family is more or less fixed, and a hundred 
different lines of business clamor for a share 
of it. An average man, let us say, buys two 
suits of clothes a year at sixty dollars 
apiece, and two pairs of shoes at ten dollars 
a pair. Should some uneconomic condition 
in the clothing industry raise the price of his 
suits to ninety dollars, he would get along 
with a single suit. And if at the same time 
the shoe industry managed to reduce its 
ten-dollar-quality shoes to five dollars, he 
would be likely to divert a part of the 
money that he would have spent on a 
second suit of clothes to the purchase of an 
extra pair or so of shoes. Similarly, the 
furniture industry competes with the ladies’ 
ready-to-wear industry, the hardware in- 
dustry with the book-publishing industry. 
People can get along on a surprisingly small 
quota of any product if the price goes be- 
yond a certain figure. 


The Desire to Get Ahead 


Hand-to-mouth buying has come about, 
as we have seen, from a desire on the part of 
retail storekeepers to earn larger returns on 
their investments; or, to put it the other 
way around, to make small investments do 
the same work as their former large invest- 
ments. Within bounds, this is entirely legiti- 
mate. It becomes illegitimate when the 
price of merchandise is raised to the public 
through the cost of too frequent reorders by 
telegraph, by express charges on infinitesi- 
mal shipments, by unnecessary calls of 
traveling salesmen, by disturbing an even 
and economical factory production. 

Practically all trade abuses are the result 
of overzealous competition; and in those 
industries where the practice of hand-to- 
mouth buying has become a problem, the 
beginnings can generally be traced back to 
the desire of some member of the trade to 
get ahead at the expense of his business 
rivals. The grocery trade furnishes an ex- 
ample at the present time. Manufacturers 
of grocery specialties do not ordinarily sell 
direct to the retailer, but distribute their 
products through wholesale dealers. Whole- 
salers are supposed to work on margins too 
small to allow for anything but the passing 
on of goods to their storekeeper customers 
in case lots as received from manufacturers; 
yet in many sections of the country hand- 
to-mouth buying has become so insistent 
that wholesalers make a practice of selling 
in any quantities ordered, no matter how 
small. 

To do this entails expense that can hardly 
be realized by an outsider. The wholesale 
grocery house that does it must equip a 
packing department where cases received 
from manufacturers are opened and re- 
packed in smaller assortments. The pack- 
ing department must be equipped with 
modern labor-saving devices, which means, 
for an ordinarily large wholesale house, an 
initial expense of at least $10,000. To this 
must be added the running salaries of a 
minimum of four persons—a couple of 
packers, a billing clerk and a price maker. 
These added expenses, it must be remem- 
bered, do not create business for the trade in 
general, but are merely the wholesaler’s 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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c Announces the 


New SixOO 


“TT’S a marvelous car.” Everyone — For the motor—with a bore of 3% 
who has driven this new Six-90 inches, stroke of 5 inches, and a 
instinctively expresses such won- __7-bearing crankshaft—is mounted 
derment. Amazement at its fluent, on live, resilient rubber. 
silent power. Delight with its rich, 
distinctive beauty, its positive 
silence, its soothing smoothness. 


Cushioned so the faintest vibra- 
tions can’t come back to you. 
Cushioned so motor noises can’t 
And it isa marvelous car. For back be transmitted along the frame. 
of it stand years and years of sincere, By all means drive this new 


THE SIX-90 fine Car building. Frankly, thisnew —_Six-90 and know the peak of six- 
5P S Sia ee Oh men andwomen cylinder performance. A phone 
ASS. SEDAN who seek real value at a price. call to the Peerless dealer will 
$ The new Peerless Six-90 has the bring it to your door. 
1895 kind of power that makes driving PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORP. 
a joy—thrilling, satisfying power. Cleveland, Ohio 
This Sedan is but one of five And it is power without vibration! BOR aan ioe id tke Peoria ice 


popular body styles in the Six-90 
line. Wheel base 120 inches. 
Each beautifully appointed, 
each individual in design. 


All prices 
f.o. b. factory 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
acquiescence to the retail grocers’ habit of 
hand-to-mouth buying. 

Manifestly business men do not increase 
their overhead expenses unless forced to do 
so. Competition is doubtless at the back of 
it, for the grocery field is more competitive 
than any other. But back of competition is 
another forcee—namely, the ambition of 
some one wholesale grocer. John H. Blank, 
let us say, is a leading wholesaler of Blank 
City, with three active competitors. Last 
year the John H. Blank Company did a 
business of $1,000,000, and Mr. Blank has 
his heart set on $1,100,000 this year. It is 
not that Mr. Blank especially needs this in- 
crease, but he is human and likes to show 
his business friends and associates what he 
can do. It is pleasant also to have the presi- 
dent of his bank congratulate him on his 
fine showing when he makes his financial 
statement and arranges for his line of credit. 

Mr. Blank therefore announces to his 
office force and salesmen that there must be 
an increase of $100,000 over the previous 
twelve months’ business. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a liberal man and agreeable to 
work for; the help know he is not going to 
look too closely into a few unprofitable 
transactions if the volume he has set his 
heart upon is attained. 

Young Len Morrison, salesman, starts 
out the following Monday morning to cover 
his regular suburban route for the John H. 
Blank Wholesale Grocery Company, the 
House of Friendly Service. Young Len’s 
first stop is at Chris Steffler’s store out at 
the end of the Locust Street car line. Mr. 
Steffler has a list of requirements written 
down that he hands over to the salesman, 
who copies them in his order book. Mr. 
Steffler is busy with customers and young 
Len tarries. After a while Mr. Steffler has 
a breathing space and Len explains that the 
house has just taken on a new line of 
preserves that will be a winner. The price 
is'$4.80 a case of two dozen jars and the 
house is anxious for Mr. Steffler to get 
started on them. 

“The goods may be all right,” agrees Mr. 
Steffler, “‘but I couldn’t sell two dozen jars 
of a new brand in a month. I guess I’ve 
ordered everything I need this time.” 


High Cost of Service 


Young Len thinks deeply. The house is 
after an increase of volume and his own 
quota has been raised 10 per cent over what 
he did last year. He becomes confidential: 

“Probably you're right, Mr. Steffler, in 
not taking a whole case of the stuff, and I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do. I’ll open up a case and 
send you half a dozen jars. If you find the 
stuff goes, you can order in case lots after- 
ward.”’ 

“But you’d charge me more that way,” 
protests Mr. Steffler. 

“Don’t you worry about that,” says Len 
earnestly. ‘‘The house will be glad to do a 
favor for a good customer like you. Just 
you leave it to me. I’ll see that you get the 
trial half dozen at the case price.” 

Mr. Steffler, a bit flattered, agrees to give 
the new line a trial. That evening on his re- 
turn to the office Len explains the matter to 
the billing clerk and the six jars go out next 
morning along with the other merchandise 
ordered. 

So far so good. Len has increased his 
sales by $1.20, the only extra expense being 
that of the time of one of the porters who 
pried open the case and packed the six jars 
in asmaller carton. But the end is not yet. 
Business with Mr. Steffler is fairly brisk and 
by Thursday he finds he has sold the six 
jars. He goes to the telephone and orders 
more of the same. But is his order for a full 
case this time? It is not. It is for six jars, 
the same as before. Why should he buy 
twenty-four when he can buy six at no ad- 
vance in price? For years Mr. Steffler has 
been reading in his trade papers of the effi- 
ciency of turnover; of doing a big business 
on a small stock; and here is a chance to 
put the theory into practical effect. 

There is weak protest from the clerk at 
the John H. Blank office, but Mr. Steffler 
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is a good customer and must not be of- 
fended. Mr. Steffler also requests that his 
purchase be delivered at once. That after- 
noon the three-ton truck of the John H. 
Blank Wholesale Grocery Company, the 
House of Friendly Service, rumbles out to 
the end of the Locust Street car line with a 
load of precisely six jars of preserves, 
at $1.20. 

Young Len. Morrison, it must be remem- 
bered, would not have suggested the idea to 
Mr. Steffler except that his sales quota had 
been raised and he had to do unusual things 
to attain the figure. The John H. Blank 
Wholesale Grocery Company would not 
have given in to Mr. Steffler except that 
Mr. Blank was ambitious to tell his friends 
he did a volume of $1,100,000 during the 
year, and to have the president of his bank 
congratulate him on his fine showing. 

But whatever the reasons, the results are 
bad for the trade. So many orders for split 
cases are received that the John H. Blank 
Company has to make a regular practice of 
what was intended only as an occasional 
favor, and equips a packing room at a 
cost of $10,000, with four extra employes 
to operate it. 


Oratory No Cure 


But the three other wholesale grocery 
firms of Blank City cannot afford to sit idly 
by and see Mr. Blank walk off with busi- 
ness by reason of his friendly service; all 
three likewise equip packing departments, 
split cases and bill the merchandise so or- 
dered at full-case prices. Naturally, some- 
thing has to be done to cover these extra 
services, for the legitimate profit of the 
wholesale grocery business does not allow 
for many frills. No imagination is necessary 
to visualize the ultimate result. The whole- 
salers of Blank City are men of integrity 
and actually make good their promises that 
they will sell split cases at full-case prices. 
But the prices on full cases have to be 
raised enough to take care of the added ex- 
pense. In the end, the public of the Blank 
City territory pays the bill. 

What is to be done with a situation such 
as I have described? Oratory will not 
change conditions, though from the flood 
of eloquence released at various trade con- 
ventions it would seem that many captains 
of industry have abiding faith in oratory. 
It is human nature that individuals look out 
for themselves before they look out for the 
good of their industry or of the general pub- 
lic, and no average business man is going 
to drop some uneconomic practice so long 
as he believes he must do it to keep up with 
competition. At a convention of wholesale 
grocers recently held in an Eastern city, the 
packing department and hand-to-mouth 
buying evils were the subjects of many emo- 
tional speeches. An elderly gentleman in 
the audience, who turned out to be a re- 
tired wholesale grocer of considerable 
wealth, asked if he might be heard. 

“Tf I were in the wholesale business in 
Blanktown or any other place where hand- 
to-mouth buying had got out of bounds,” 
he remarked, ‘‘I wouldn’t bother to lecture 
my competitors or tell them what they 
ought to do in the interest of morality or of 
the industry. I would simply announce to 
the retail storekeepers that I was not in the 
friendly service business, and that I didn’t 
sell in broken lots, but if they would buy 
from me in the regular way I would save 
them money. I wouldn’t say I was selling 
my goods at cost, either, because that isn’t 
convincing. I would tell them that by cut- 
ting out frills I could undersell and still 
make a good profit. Retailers aren’t dumb. 
It might take me six months or so to get 
going, but in the end Ill bet I would have 
the best paying grocers on my books. The 
other kind could keep on buying from the 
friendly service houses.” 

In the end, enlightened self-interest is 
the only practical cure for any trade evil. 
Recently in the office of a New York manu- 
facturing firm I saw a letter written by a 
former executive of the firm to its present 
general manager, and commenting on cer- 
tain projected plans. 
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Find this sign and 
you will find a 
Bostonian Dealer 
waiting to fit dis- 
tinctive style to 
your feet. 
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Shoes for Men 


The GLENGARRY 


F course you stop and look. 

They’re Bostonians. There's a 

style difference to be seen in 
such windows—a character of style 
that is Bostonians’ own. Such win- 
dows’ ate worth walking to, such 
shoes well worth seeing, especially 
if you have “an eye for style. 


When next you see Bostonians go 
in and try them on. See how they 
look, feel how they fit. Compare 
them with your idea of what shoes 
should be. And remember over a 
million men agree that Bostonians 
put no hardships on your feet. 

COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 

Whitman, Mass. 


Is there a difference in style? Let the Fall Bostonians 
Style Booklet tell you. Write for your copy now. 
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BINDERS 
from §2¢ to SAO0° 


OU can buy a Baker-Vawter binder at either of 
these prices; or at various prices between. We 
make 14 different types, for different uses. 

Lots of money is wasted in business by giving a 
cheap job to a high-priced binder, or expecting a 
cheap binder to do a high-priced job. 

A binder isn’t just “A binder;” it’s a utility made 
to do certain work in the right way. Saving money 
on binders is largely in buying the right one for the 
job. . 

For 38 years we’ve been studying, and making 
binders, that do better work, save time and labor, 
and last long. Our men know the subject; they can 
tell you just what binder to buy for your job. 

Current Records, Transfer Records, Storage Rec- 

ords; each needs a different binder; our men know 
the difference. With Baker-Vawter binders you get 
quality in the product, and service from the maker. 
It’s important; many large concerns recognize this 
fact by using our service and standardizing on our 
products. 
_ We havea helpful booklet on Binders, their needs 
and theiruses, which is 
yours for the asking. 
Send for it. 


For current records this No. 69 
is the peer of all binders. So per- 


No. 69 


fect mechanically that it reduces to ridiculous 
ease each operation. Looks and acts like the 
aristocrat it is. Lasts so long it will laugh at 
old age. 


Canvas the everlasting, pro- 
tects the old records in an in- 


No. 103 


expensive but dignified cover. The posts are so 
rigidly set that pliers can’t pull them out; a per- 
manent pair of spiles to hold business activities 
of past years. No. 103 doesn’t cost much, 
but as a dependable long-lived member of 
Baker-Vawter family, it can hold its own and 
then some. 


Supreme as a transfer binder, 
No. 683 because no other binder can be 
opened, leaves removed or replaced, and 
locked with the deftness and speed that No. 
683 can. Its metal hinge means a life of care- 
free exercise. The self-acting lock is wonder- 
ful in its simplicity. 


The reason for standardizing on Baker-Vawter bind- 
ers for every possible record use, is first the wide 
range to choose from; second, the correct fitting of 
binder to use intended; and third, the matchless qual- 
ity which means years of dependable service. 


Attach to Your Letterhead and Mail 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Please send further information on bind- 

ers for the following purposes: 1 Current 

Records 0 Transfer O Storage 


We have a booklet showing the use and 
sizes of binders for every kind of office 
need. You will profit, we feel sure, in get- 
ting it. Ask your Baker-Vawter man for it 
or use the coupon and we'll send one di- 
rect. Notthe slightest obligation of course. 


Name 
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“T note that the volume of your business 
has reached the $2,000,000 mark,” the let- 
ter read, “‘and that you are aiming at 
$2,500,000 for the coming year. Perhaps 
that is not too high a figure; perhaps you 
can attain it. Yet I have known many firms 
that reach a certain volume of business only 
to find that the last $100,000 requires such 
an expenditure of money and effort that 
the profits on the entire volume are wiped 
out. 

“There is one sure way by which you 
may find out if you are entitled to your 
$2,500,000. Put off your ambition for one 
year. You know what it cost to do your 
$2,000,000. During the next twelve months, 
instead of trying to do more business, try 
to do the same amount of business with less 
expense. If you can do that, it will prove 
your business is healthy. With that fact 
established, you can then safely go ahead 
and try for your $2,500,000.” 

The present propensity for hand-to- 
mouth buying has sharply revived an old 
question—namely, whether the wholesaler 
is a necessary link in economically bringing 
manufactured goods from factory to the 
public. In England and France the whole- 
saler has never lost prestige, but in the 
United States the tendency has been to 
eliminate the wholesaler wherever prac- 
ticable. In certain lines where the retail 
store carries a multiplicity of items, such as 
drugs, hardware, groceries, the wholesaler 
is still a factor; but in lines like clothing, 
shoes, women’s wear, the past thirty years 
have seen the wholesaler largely fade out of 
the picture. 

Many of the executives with whom I 
have talked believe hand-to-mouth buying 
will cause a swing back to the wholesaler 
idea. The manufacturer who has been in 
the habit of sending his salesmen through- 
out the country twice a year to call on re- 
tail storekeepers, finds the storekeepers will 


| no longer buy his goods in such fashion. 
| The manufacturer then faces one of three 


decisions: He must increase the number of 
his salesmen to the point where it is pos- 
sible to call on customers every thirty or 


| sixty days or oftener. Or he must establish 


warehouses in strategic points throughout 
the country where retailers may get their 
supplies quickly. Or he must stop trying to 
sell his goods direct to storekeepers and in- 
stead depend on wholesalers to carry stocks 
of his goods and to do his selling for him. 


In Competition With Vanity 


So long as the storekeeper persists in 
buying in extra-small quantities, the whole- 
saler idea is probably the least expensive of 
these three methods. The manufacturer 
cannot send his salesmen to call on store- 


| keepers two or three times as often as for- 


merly without incurring enormous expense. 
Likewise the warehouse idea is expensive; 
in order to have anything like adequate 
coverage of the entire country a minimum 
of a dozen branches is necessary; and not 
only must these be staffed with competent 
employes but stocks of merchandise must 
be carried in each of them sufficient to meet 
the demands of the territory to which it 
caters. 

These expenses are eliminated when the 
manufacturer sells his goods through whole- 
salers. In most lines it is the practice of 
wholesale firms to confine their activities 
to a certain limited territory and to work 
that territory intensively. The wholesaler’s 
salesmen can afford to call on customers 
often because they sell the products of 
numbers of manufacturers. Besides, the 
wholesaler saves the manufacturer the ex- 
pense of bookkeeping and of extending 
credit. More than that, the wholesaler 
buys and pays for the manufacturer’s goods 
and thus shares the financial burden of 
distribution. 

If the wholesaler is efficient, he can make 
money for the manufacturer and for him- 
self. But efficiency means many things. 
The wholesaler must keep his expenses 
down to a point where he can afford to 
handle the manufacturer’s goods on a small 
margin; if he cannot do the selling cheaper 
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than the manufacturer, he has no excuse 
for existence. He must, moreover, be active 
enough to sell a considerable volume of 
goods, because no manufacturer is going to 
vend his product through wholesalers un- 
less he can be assured the wholesalers will 
actively push his lines. 

In the industries where the wholesaler 
has gone out of the picture, almost always 
it has been on account of the wholesaler’s 
lack of aggressiveness. Manufacturers 
could not procure the business to which 
they believed they were entitled, and 
adopted the plan of selling direct. 

One very human factor, however, mili- 
tates against the wholesaler, and that, 
strange as it may seem, is vanity. Every- 
one likes to appear as important as possible, 
business men not excepted. For many 
years the idea has spread in certain in- 
dustries that only second-rate merchants 
buy from jobbers; that first-raters do busi- 
ness direct with manufacturers. No matter 
at what price the wholesaler may be able to 
offer his wares, there are always those mer- 
chants who will refuse to give him con- 
sideration on the argument that they are of 
too much consequence to purchase their 
goods through an intermediary. ‘‘I buy 
direct!’ is the slogan that is flung in the 
teeth of many an earnest wholesaler who 
tries to prove his ability to sell at rock- 
bottom prices and who can often actually 
do so. : 


The Delusion of Big Contracts 


It is doubtless this attitude on the part 
of many storekeepers that is responsible for 
much of the group buying that has come © 
into vogue during recent years. Thisis, ina 
word, the arrangement by which numbers ~ 
of merchants in similar lines endeavor, by 
pooling their purchases, to buy in hand-to- 
mouth fashion and at the same time get the 
benefit of quantity transactions. 

Theoretically, group buying is economi- 
cal, but in actual practice it does not always 
work out to the advantage of the merchants 
or of the manufacturers. It has this draw- 
back—that the storekeepers who go into a 
buying pool must take merchandise that 
suits the average taste, and yet the public 
of particular communities may have pro- 
pensity for something different. A couple 
of years ago a delegation of a dozen Western 
department-store owners visited the New 
York market for buying purposes and ar- 
ranged with the representative of a New 
England mill for a large order of ladies’ 
hosiery. The contract stipulated that each 
merchant should take so many hundred 
dozen pairs a month; an assortment of 
colors was agreed upon and under the con- 
tract each merchant was allowed to stipu- 
late the various shades that he wished for 
his monthly allotment. 

Logically, it was an all-round profitable 
arrangement. The manufacturer, with this 
important order on his books that was 
spread over a period of twelve months, 
could work it in with his regular production 
and keep his machinery going at an even 
gait. 

The merchants bought at a considerably 
lower figure than would have been pos- 
sible if buying individually, and the saving 
thus made could be passed on to their 
customers. 

Yet when the year was up neither side 
was willing to renew the contract. From 
the first there was difficulty over the colors. 
Some of the merchants found that the as- 
sortment of shades agreed upon did not find 
favor with their customers and asked that 
variations be made. Department man- 
agers would send in bits of ribbon, asking 
that a part of the month’s allotment be 
dyed to conform with the sample. The 
manufacturer, anxious to please, would do 
his best; but dyes do not show the same on 
hosiery as on ribbons and the results were 
often unsatisfactory. Some shipments were 
returned. Often the department managers 
would be late in sending details as to their 
monthly requirements and the manufac- 
turer’s' operations would be thrown out of 
gear. (Continued on Page 133) 
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The Save the Surface Home 
at the 


Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


T the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia are gath- 
ered together exhibits of America’s 
great accomplishments in 150 years 
of Independence. Of them all none 
is more important than that of the 
Paint and Varnish Industry, appro- 
priately named “The Save the Sur- 
face Home.” 


It is important in showing what 
paint and varnish accomplish in 
making better homes, better living. 
Its very presence at the Exposition 


18 East 41st Street 


711 @Save the Surface Campaign, 1926 


The Symbol 


By all means see the Home. You will learn from, 
it. But if you cannot visit the Sesqui-Centennial, 
you can still benefit from this model paint and 
varnish home. Simply send for The Save the Surface 
News that tells all about it in words and pictures. 


SAVE THE®SURFACE. CAMPAIGN 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products, 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. | 


of a Success 


suggests how clearly Americans re- 
alize the value of surface protection 
for all kinds of property—conserv- 
ing health and wealth, adding to the 
happiness of living and working. 


Consumption of paint and varnish 
has doubled in less than five years, 
largely because people generally 
have come to believe in the practical 
truth expressed in the adage “Save 
the surface and you save all.’’ The 
Save the Surface Home is a symbol 
of that success. 


New York, N. Y. 
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See the man. 
Is he buying a thumb brush? 
No, he is buying a tooth brush. 


Then why does he brush his 
thumb with it? 


vo Mp 


How often has this happened 


to the tooth brush You buy 7? 


UYING tooth brushes by “rule of 
thumb” is as old as tooth brushes 
themselves. One after another the 
Thumb Brusher tries. He is a glutton 
for thumbing. He revels in it. The more, 
the merrier. Thumb! Thumb! Thumb! 


Trays of tooth brushes are his espe- 
cial joy. But think you a carton will 
stop him? Not the true addict! Open 
the box, says he. Let’s try it on the 
thumb. Another — and another — and 


another! 


Will the Thumb Brushers thumb the 
tooth brush you will ultimately buy? 
Probably—unless you use Dr. West’s— 
sealed against Thumb Brushers! 

Sterilized, sanitary, your Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush 1s packed in a sealed glass- 
ine container. Inside the usual box. 


In the handy display cabinet on your 
druggist’s counter are samples of every 
type of Dr. West’s.” Put there’ to. be 
thumbed. They won’t go into anyone’s 
mouth! 


Look closely at the bristles—sturdy, 
upstanding, with long wear built in! See 
how this scientifically designed brush is 
sized and shaped to fit the mouth—to 
contact every curve and crevice. That 
is why it cleans inside, outside and be- 
tween the teeth. And why # polishes 
as it cleans. 


Yet for all its advantages, the adult’s 
size Dr. West’s costs you but 50 cents; 
the youth’s, 35 cents; ‘the child’s, 25 
cents; the special gum massage brush, 
75 cents. So little for so good a brush— 


and protection from Thumb Brushers! 
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Tuts Hanpy Casrnet on your dealer’s counter 
will remind you to buy your new Dr. West’s. It 
also enables others to examine Dr. West’s tooth 
brushes without touching yours—sterilized and 
sealed against Thumb Brushers. 


© 1926, W. B. M. Co, 
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(Continued from Page 130) 

The manufacturer had counted upon a 
profit on the big contract, but at the end of 
the year the auditor’s figures showed it had 
entailed a net loss of $18,000. In the case of 
the associated merchants, the results also 
were unsatisfactory, the majority reporting 
that though they had actually bought their 
hosiery under market price, yet the left- 
overs more than consumed the savings. 

It is hard to beat any game, especially a 
game that is so dependent on the whims of 
human nature as is the making and selling 
of merchandise. The owner of a certain de- 
partment store, one of the most profitable 
of its size in the United States, claims that 
his success is due to the fact that he has 
never tried to beat the game. He has never 
gone into a buying pool to get lower prices 
on a quantity basis. He has never con- 
tracted with a manufacturer for advance 
supplies of merchandise, because, as he 
states, that savors of speculation. Another 
of his ideas seems worth quoting. 

**So far as possible,’’ he told me, “‘I buy 
from the same manufacturers and whole- 
salers year after year. I do not shop 
around for prices. When I am ready for a 
certain line of merchandise, I go to my 
supply man and tell him what I want, and 
nine cases out of ten I believe I save money 
by so doing. My business is valuable to 
him because it is a year-after-year proposi- 
tion, and I get what I want when I want it. 
If I run around looking for prices and con- 
stantly shift my buying, my business is not 
desirable enough for anyone to give me 
special consideration.” 

In talking with many manufacturers and 
wholesalers I find considerable tendency 
toward criticism of retail storekeepers for 
the present hand-to-mouth buying; a belief 
that it represents an uneconomic effort to 
force the producers of goods to bear too 
great a share of the financial burden. Those 
who thus criticize the retailers claim that 
the cost of storekeeping has risen because 
the retailers have indulged in costly com- 
petition among themselves, and have not 
made enough effort to reduce overhead by 
increasing the efficiency of their own selling 
organizations. One man, now a manu- 
facturer, but who started his business career 
forty years ago as employe of a Chicago 
department store, said the following: 

“Tt is a generally accepted rule in the im- 
portant department-store trade today that 
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100 employes sell $1,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in a year. There may be some 
exceptions, but by and large the store that 
employs 1000 people will do $10,000,000, 
the store that employs 2000 people will do 
$20,000,000, and so on. When I went to 
work back in the ’80’s it was the rule that 
125 people should sell $1,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in a year. 

“On the surface, this looks as though re- 
tailing had increased in efficiency. But 
when you consider the scale of prices that 
obtained in the ’80’s and the scale that 
obtains now, it seems to show that de- 
partment stores have gone backward in real 
efficiency: which is the ability to vend their 
merchandise at small margin between 
wholesale and retail figures. 

““A part of this backward trend is due 
to the extra service that the modern 
department-store owner thinks he must 
give in order to keep up with competition. 
In my old Chicago days our store did not 
have rest rooms or waiting rooms or 
nurseries where babies might be checked, 
and we delivered goods free only within a 
one-mile radius. 

‘My first job was at the twenty-five-cent 
necktie counter; and I sold at times 
seventy-five dollars’ worth of these neckties 
in a day, which meant that I made 300 in- 
dividual sales, wrapping them myself and 
making change, because we had then no 
elaborate systems such as are a part of the 
modern store. 

“The store made money, I suppose, on 
the twenty-five-cent neckties. But where, 
in such astore today, will you find a twenty- 
five-cent-necktie counter? The limit is 
about fifty cents. At that price, if the 
selling were as enthusiastic as in my time, 
a clerk ought to sell $150 worth on a busy 
day; but I do not hear of any store that 
has such a turnover. 

“Perhaps at sixty I am inclined to glorify 
too much the old days, but I cannot help 
thinking that the modern retailer depends 
too much on his system to sell his goods; 
that he believes by getting crowds of 
people into his store the merchandise will 
somehow sell itself. Perhaps we manu- 
facturers are partly to blame. We send 
demonstrators into the stores at our own 
expense to push our goods, we give free 
dealers’ helps and free window displays. 
In the end, many a retailer gets the idea 
that the manufacturer from whom he buys 
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his goods ought also to sell his goods for 
him. Some retailers go so far as to charge 
manufacturers rent for the space their 
merchandise occupies. 

“Not long ago I read in some trade jour- 
nal that 59 per cent of all the people who 
go into retail stores go out again without 
buying. Being interested in this because 
I sell my own product through department 
stores, I went out on several shopping ex- 
cursions with my wife and made notes. 
Practically three times out of five when we 
walked up to a counter no one came to 
wait on us, although the stores were not 
crowded. 

“To get attention it was necessary to ap- 
proach some individual sales person and 
ask to be waited on. In more than one case 
where we did not make selections at once 
the sales person lost interest and walked 
away. 

“The latest report of the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research places the cost 
of selling in large department stores as 
above 30 per cent. Maybe this is neces- 
sary, but I do not think it would be if the 
executives put as much thought into actual 
selling as into buying. After all, sales are 
made across the counter. It is said the 
hand-to-mouth buying we hear so much 
about nowadays comes from an effort on 
the part of store owners to reduce over- 
head expenses; but I have an idea the ex- 
penses would automatically reduce them- 
selves if that 59 per cent of the people who 
go out of stores without buying could be 
cut down a little.” 

There are two sides to every question. 
The transportation systems of the country 
have increased their efficiency to the point 
where it is neither logical nor economic that 
the buying of merchandise should be con- 
ducted in the manner of twenty-five years 


ago. Within bounds, hand-to-mouth buy- | | 


ing is logical and has probably come to 
stay. 

The bankers of the country like it. By 
and large, the retailers are in a better finan- 
cial condition because they take smaller 
losses on sudden style changes. It tends to 
check speculation in merchandise. 

Every line of business will have to work 
out its own problem, and there is one cer- 
tain guidepost for all. At whatever point 
hand-to-mouth buying raises the price of 
any commodity to the public, that is the 
place to stop. 
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“That isn’t very admirable,”’ he told her 
severely. ‘‘No, I don’t see how you could 
dispose of so much at one swoop. The cir- 
cumstances would have to be perfect. A 
buyer at what would appear the right 
amount couldn’t be come by easily. It 
would need enormous luck and ingenuity 
and experience. Suppose we talk about the 
best part. The thing to do with these, 
which may well be good, is to separate them 
into halves and put each in a public sale. 
There will be an auction soon at Hebron; I 
can make the necessary arrangements for 
you; and, since I'll be there, keep an eye 
on the bidding. I might even pick up that 
sugar bowl for myself.” 


Ava Ling put the dark blue bow! in his 
hands. ‘‘I want you to have it,” she said; 
“not only for what you’ve done, but be- 
cause I want you to have it.” 

However, Gerald firmly refused. “You 
can’t afford to be generous,’ he remon- 
strated. ‘“‘What is charming in the rich is 
absurd for the poor. No, it will be enough 
for you to pay the sales commission on this 
glass. I’ll admit to you, the other bothers 
me.” He picked up a green-footed goblet 
swirled on its stem. ‘Seven like that,” 
Willie Gerald remarked. ‘‘How could 
Ling have persuaded himself such things 
existed—in Stiegel? And a yellow flint 
cow! I must say it’s a shame they don’t.” 
He glanced at his watch. ‘It’s nearly 
four,’ he proceeded. ‘‘Suppose you lock 
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all this up and come out with me for a 
drive. We'll stop at Claremont.” 

She thanked Willie, but said that she had 
better not. ‘‘I’m really doing nothing, go- 
ing nowhere, and if I went with you I’d 
have such a good time I would be wretched 
afterward. It would make me discon- 
tented. You don’t know how much I'd 
like to sell that glass back to the people 
who lied to Zelam and took our money.” 

He tried again to get her out into the late 
golden yellow sunlight, but she persisted 
in her refusal. ‘Please don’t ask me. It 
isn’t very kind of you. Do you want me to 
be more miserable?’’ Gerald admitted 
promptly that he didn’t; and such was his 
sympathy for her that, leaving, he kissed 
Ava Ling before she would have time to 
realize what he was doing. She turned 
away, and, with an arm pressed against her 
face, waved for him to go quickly. Out- 
side, it seemed to him that perhaps he had 
been thoughtless. Mrs. Ling’s feelings were 
dark enough, without being complicated by 
a further emotion. In addition, he began 
to see that there might well be a continua- 
tion of their practical affairs. 

Waiting quite early in the morning for 
Freda Renant at Hebron—he had driven 
from New York, but Freda was coming by 
train—his thoughts reverted to Ava, an 
especially nice name. And when Freda ap- 
peared he was a little absent-minded. 

““You’re sorry I came,” she said at once. 
““You don’t want to be bothered with me. 


Or else you are afraid I'll bid all you’re | 
after up into the sky. I think I will and be | 


disagreeable.” 


“‘Tt’s just as I said,’ he told her, ‘“‘there | 
is a lunch counter with hot dogs, draped | 
with sauerkraut, and cheese sandwiches | 


and milk. But I’m disappointed there are 
no pretzels.”’ 

If he had pretzels, she replied, he’d be 
wanting beer. 
I’m having. Oh, Willie, this is too divine!”’ 
They had reached the store in front of 
which the sale was to be held. Old painted 
benches, and chairs with sales tags were 
ranged along the pavement and in the 


gutter and on the street, facing a wide | 


window full of antiques and a small tem- 
porary platform for the auctioneer. Al- 
ready most of the seats were filled; Willie 
Gerald and Freda found the last two places 
on a long bench. ‘Tell me who is here,”’ 
she whispered, “‘I must get to recognize the 


dealers. Willie, there are some perfectly 
grand old girls talking Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” 


“The woman in the black Mennonite 
shawl and bonnet is Mrs. Schulte,’’ he in- 
structed her; ‘‘she is from Manheim. She 


has been there with her husband a long | 


time and naturally an incredible part of | 
| | Manager, Dept. 110: Please send me particulars about 


what is good Stiegel has passed through 
their hands. Don’t bid against her for 
door towels. That’s Arthur Silver—no, the 
smaller man with the impassive face and 
quick eyes. The other is Leyden from 


“Do try not to spoil the fun | 


fee aire cach ce ee 
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/ Your Grocer Can Tell You 


This Pop Corn 
Always Pops! 


Yes, Jolly Time Pop Corn is guaranteed 
topop. It’s wonderful corn—carefully 
selected Japanese Hullless stock, spe 
cially processed to bring out its fine 
flavor and full popping ability. Being 
hermetically sealed, it is always in per- 
fect popping condition. 

Pop some tonight. You'll enjoy it. If 
your grocer can’t supply you, send us 
his name and 15 cents for a full-sized 
can, postpaid. 


AMERICAN Pop CORN COMPANY 
World's Largest Exclusive Pop Corn Dealers 


Sioux Ciry, Iowa 


JOLLY TIME 


BRAND 


POP CORN 


; rene ts. wield ate and Hecail Apis, Time Pop Corn is rap- 
“ee; idly becoming a nation-wide favorite. Write for sample and full 
‘ merchandisin, ne ssormaation: 
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A compact and efficient electric work shop for 
the man who loves to make and create handi- 
work. Driven by the famous Speed-Way Motor 
which is interchangeable among 


8 Motor Driven Tools 


A complete woodturning lathe, bench saw, scroll or 

jig saw, a portable electric hand saw and all acces- 

sories for both portable and stationary power drilling, 

buffing, grinding and cleaning. Attaches to any 

light socket and converts a work bench into a complete 

private tool and machine shop. Have the chips flying in 
five minutes after receipt. 


Make Things at Home 


You can make and build almost 
anything — attractive furniture 
novelties, lawn decorations, 
toys and playground appara- 
tus—do experimental jobs in 


radio—perfect inventions and 
countless other things. 


Only $10 Down 
Our literature covers ten difter- 
ent assemblies of Speed-Way 
Shops and four useful electric 
accessories. Select as much 
equipment as you desire. Our 
payment plan makes owning a 
shop easy. 


10 Days’ Trial 


You can test this shop for 10 
days in your own home. If ‘it 
does less than we claim, return it. 
FreeBluePrints information 
Write for list of work- Every toolis high grade forreg 
ing blue-prints that ular work. A shop is a money 
we furnish free with maker for the small job man. 
each electric shop. Write for complete information. 


Electro-Magnetic Tool Company 
1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, LI. (Adjoining Chicago) 


| 10-day free trial, free blue-prints and $10 down payment. | 
| Name.......... 4 : | 


Address 
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Trenton. You’ll have to wait to see what 
he’s after, and then, if you want it, prepare 
to pay anything. There is Eben Francis, a 
Chester County Quaker with a barn like a 
collector’s dream. No, she’s an amateur 
and an erratic nuisance. Behind is Harper 
Lake, he’ collects nothing but old valen- 
tines. I saw one here cut in a circlet of 
sixteen hearts and painted, he’ll be after. 
That’§*Markley, buying old iron, and next 
to him Allen Senders looking for dolphin 
candlesticks. Attached to those dusty 
shoes is the bidder for the Dumonds; if 
he wants anything there is no limit. None.” 

“Look, Willie,” Freda caught his arm, 
“‘T want that pair of tin sconces. I have a 
place for them.’’ The price of the sconces 
held at seven dollars each—Freda Renant’s 
bid—and then rose to eleven dollars. Be- 
fore that Gerald had stopped her. A tin 
coffeepot engraved with an eagle and the 
American flag brought bids through the 
twenties, the thirties, and into the forties. 
“Tf I don’t get it I’ll suffocate,’ Freda 
whispered. 

““You won’t have to,”’ he reassured her. 
“Go to sixty, if it’s necessary.’”” But she 
got the coffeepot for forty-seven dollars. 

““When you see it again it will be seventy- 
five,’ she told him. Then she bought a 
number of small slip-ware crocks; a plate 
with flowers and a legend went up in price 
and left her gasping. ‘‘Kighty dollars for 
that!’’ Freda protested. ‘“‘It’s insanity.” 

“Do you think so?”’ he quietly replied. 
“Mrs. Schulte bought it. That ought to 
tell you a little.” 

“Now, folks,’”’ the auctioneer proceeded, 
“T’m going to sell you something nice. 
Something extra—a pair of three-mold cel- 
ery glasses. There fhey are, with sun- 
bursts and quilting, and perfect. Perfect. 
Will you start them at a hundred dollars 
for one with the privilege of the pair? A 
hundred? Well, eighty, seventy-five, sixty, 
fifty? See here, this isn’t right. Have you 
seen these pieces? Have you examined 
them? . . Here, Hammond, pass them 
around. Let Mr. Leyden have them.” 
Leyden bid thirty dollars; that was raised 
at once to forty, then forty-five 

Freda Renant turned to Gerald. “Are 
you bidding?’’ He nodded to the auc- 
tioneer. 

“Fifty! Fifty and now fifty-five; sixty 
and sixty-five; seventy and seventy-five 
and eighty, eighty-five.”” Gerald nodded. 
Ninety. 

“Oh, I hope you get them,”’ Freda con- 
tinued. ‘I can hardly bear it.’”’ A hun- 
dred and ten he would take; two and’a 
half. A hundred and twelve and a half. 
Fifteen. He waited for Willie, but Willie 
shook his head. “Sold at a hundred and 
fifteen dollars for one, and the privilege— 
Mr. Leyden takes them both, and so would 
I at that figure.’ Freda murmured her 
disappointment, but Willie Gerald assured 
her that he was satisfied. 

A contest began for the circular painted 
valentine between the woman Gerald had 
described as an erratic nuisance and Harper 
Lake. He was an old man with faded pink 
cheeks, in a black derby hat and indifferent 
clothes; and, seated on a corner of the auc- 
tioneer’s platform, turned deliberately away 
from the auctioneer, he made his bids by a 
succession of almost imperceptible move- 
ments. He seemed to be preoccupied with 
afar different object and scene. The woman 
bid ninety-two dollars, and Harper Lake 
made his slight affirmative. In the end he 
got the valentine, but it cost him a hundred 
and seventeen dollars. 

“Before the sale,’’ Willie Gerald told 
Freda, ‘‘I could have had it for thirty dol- 
lars.” 

““What a heavenly Stiegel bowl!” she ex- 
claimed. “‘Withalid. Now that you must 
get. Go on, Willie, don’t let him have it. 
Certainly give three hundred; it has a lid. 
If you stop I’ll—I’ll go home alone. I 
won’t speak to you. That’s yours and I 
think you are going to get it. No, he’s 
back. Well, perhaps I don’t blame you. 
It was a frightful price. And Mr. Silver 
didn’t make a bid until it was nearly over. 
Just the same I hate him,”’ 
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Willie Gerald was becoming increasingly 
conscious of Freda’s charm; she was not, he 
thought, the sort of woman who ought to go 
out into the world for a living. In the first 
place, she didn’t look like that. It was 
evident she belonged in settings of exclusive 
leisure—on horses and the decks of yachts, 
brown on the sand of private bathing 
beaches. 

And that sent his mind back to Ava 
Ling: she seemed to him to be even less 
able to cope with reality. How different 
the two girls were; Ava positively minute 
with wide questioning, guileless eyes, and 
Freda, tall and slim, with flat hard shoul- 
ders and a direct and impersonal and hu- 
morous gaze. He liked Freda enormously, 
but Ava was,more—more arresting. She 
had a quality he found very appealing. 

The auction ended for the morning and 
he conducted Freda to the lunch stand. 
Willie Gerald ordered his hot dog without 
sauerkraut, but Freda insisted that he had 
spoiled it. She stood on the sidewalk trying 
to manage the unwieldy sandwich, a glass 
of milk in her other hand, and accused him 
of caring how he looked. 

Gerald admitted that he didn’t propose 
to be decorated in raw gray cabbage. 
“And very gamy cabbage too.” 

Freda replied that she intended to eat an- 
other and perhaps another. ‘‘And, Willie, 
get me a second glass of milk, darling. If 
that’s a rhubarb pie, I want it too. Even if 
you have to get it from Mr. Leyden.”’ 

A woman in a loose smart jacket and 
plain skirt, a blue hat crowded down on her 
eyes, came up to them. ‘‘Mrs. Penny,” 
Willie Gerald proceeded, “‘do you know 
Miss Renant?’”’ The elder acknowledged 
that introduction and turned sharply to 
Gerald. 

“Mr. Gerald,’”? she demanded, ‘what 
does it mean?”’ 

“What does what mean?”’ he replied. 

“Now don’t be innocent with me,” she 
begged; ‘“‘the blue sugar bow] with a lid, of 
course. I mean how did it happen to come 
up so suddenly without advertising? But 
what I do want to know most is why you 
stopped bidding.” 

“‘T thought I’d gone far enough,”’ he told 
her. “‘Didn’t you like it?” 

Certainly she liked it. Who wouldn’t? 
““T bought it from Mr. Silver as soon as I 
could get hold of him. So you must tell me 
what you know.” Very little, he admitted. 
When he reached Hebron he had heard 
that some exceptionally good glass was to 
besold. The three-mold celery glasses were 
part of it. Yes, he understood there was 
more. That was practically all he’d gath- 
ered. They had come from a very large 
collection 

He was interrupted by an exceedingly 
tall and thin man, who spoke to Mrs. 
Penny. She was abrupt with him. “How 
are you, Mr. Yermans. You mustn’t stop 
Mr. Gerald. He’s telling me something 
very important.” He half turned and 
nodded to Willie. “‘I can guess what it is,”’ 
he added, ‘‘or, rather what it is about— 
that blue bowl you got from Silver. If you 
had come in my place last week you could 
have had one twice as good with a domed 
cover for no more money.” Mrs. Penny 
replied indifferently that, now, she had this 
one, and made it evident that she only 
wanted Gerald to go on. 

““As I said, they are supposed to come 
from a large and old collection, and to be 
the very first pieces offered out of it. «And 
I understand, too, that nothing more will 
be sold. What surprised me was that it 
seems to be owned here locally. Although 
I can’t be certain of that.” 

Yermans immediately said they must 
find out. ‘‘Where did you hear all this?” 
he demanded. 

“Tt was in the air,’”’ Willie told him; ‘‘a 
little here and there. I have been putting 
it together for Mrs. Penny. Gillam and his 
assistants would say nothing.” 

Mrs. Penny, it was plain, wasn’t satis- 
fied, though when Yermans walked away 
she was decidedly relieved. ‘‘That is the 
most terrible man!” she declared. “I 
didn’t really think you’d tell me a thing 
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with him around. . You can’t imag- 
ine what he will do,”’ she continued to Freda 
Renant. 

“Oh, yes, I can,” Freda protested. ‘‘He 
has been in my shop. After half an hour I 
didn’t know whether to throw out every- 
thing I had, or him. Actually, Willie, he 
said the whole works was doubtful. Amy 
Beltran was so annoyed she let a cigarette 
burn its whole length on a dish-top table. 
But he will pay the most outrageous prices 
for what he wants. I can’t think how he 
gets it back.” 

When they were finding seats for the 
afternoon sale Yermans laid a yellow- 
gloved hand on Gerald’s shoulder. “‘Come 
here a minute,’ he said. ‘I’ve heard just 
what you did about that glass. And the 
rest—an enormous collection—is in this 
town. Now, Gerald, we’ve got to find it. 
Don’t make any mistake there. This is what 
I propose: We'll buy it together. We will 
just get it will they or won’t they. I don’t 
know how much money you have along, but 
I have over seven thousand dollars cash, 
and I can find as much more if I need it.” 

Willie Gerald, however, wouldn’t agree. 
“Tf it’s what I hear, it would be no good to 
me. At most I couldn’t take more than six 
or eight pieces. And then, Yermans, I 
wouldn’t own a half of anything you 
touched. No, you look for it and I’ll look, 
and we will see what happens.” 

The dealer said that he was convinced 
Willie Gerald knew more than he was will- 
ing to admit. “Though I’ll go this far with 
you: I can’t see what good a collection like 
that would do you. Not the way you sell.” 

“What do you mean, the way I sell?”’ 
Gerald asked sharply. 

“Pretending you don’t sell at all,’ Yer- 
mans told him. ‘Why don’t you come out 
and admit you are a dealer and pay for the 
license?” 

Why he didn’t, Gerald pointed out, was 
none of Yermans’ particular business. “‘And 
some day, if you keep following me around, 
I'll knock your face off.” 

Yermans laughed. ‘I guess not. It’s in 
our line, isn’t it? We have to do some de- 
tective work now and then. You want to 
watch your little temper.” 

When Willie Gerald returned to Freda he 
was in a marked bad humor. “Every time 
I see that buzzard I get mad again,” he 
admitted. , 

“Why don’t you hammer him up?’’ 
Freda Renant suggested calmly. 

Gerald thought that he would. ‘But 
not today. I’d rather have him walking 
around. Now, Freda, get that 
Wistarberg pitcher in green and white, if it 
doesn’t go too far. I have a place you can 
sell it. I'll let you know when it’s out of 
reach.’’ She secured the pitcher, another 
was put up which Arthur Silver bought, 
and then Willie Gerald bid up a clear green 
hat of unusual size, until, suddenly, it was 
left with him. “I paid lots for it,’’ he con- 
fessed; ‘‘but where, as the dealers have it, 
could you go and find another? These 
benches aren’t much short of being hard. 
In a few minutes I’m going to get up and 
walk around. Don’t go crazy while I’m 
away. If any yellowspatter ware comes up, 
specially in a set or a pitcher, buy it; if any 
green appears, get it if it isn’t on the roof; 
and if you see some blue, buy if it’s cheap. 
You can pay thirty dollars for the hinges 
you’ve had your eye on, and don’t bid on 
three-mold glass unless you’re certain it’s 
blown as well. Tell Gillam to let you see 
what you’re doubtful about.”’ He rose and 
moved back to the street. 

Mrs. Penny stopped him. ‘‘I must have 
that green hat,’’ she whispered. ‘‘The auc- 
tioneer ignored my bid.’”’ Yermans was 
seated beyond her, and Willie Gerald 
grasped that he was not intent on the sale. 
Yermans’ automobile was by the opposite 
pavement, and Gerald saw that his chauf- 
feur was an undersized Italian with a 
mustache brushed stiffly up. 


That mustache, Willie Gerald recog- 
nized, was on the far brick sidewalk when 
he turned sharply in at the gate of a wooden 
fence and mounted three steps to the door 
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of an unobtrusive and small house. He 
rapped lightly with a late and sufficiently 
hideous iron knocker, and then quickly 
admitted himself to a narrow hall. It was 
perhaps fifteen minutes later that the door 
on the street was opened again; coming 
from an inner room Gerald found Yermans 
regarding him with a conciliatory smile. 

“Gerald,’”’ he admitted, “‘I couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation. It wasn’t in me. If 
this collection is what we heard, there will 
be enough for both. If it isn’t—why, natu- 
rally you have the advantage of me. Any- 
way, looking never hurt good glass yet.” 

“‘T warned you to stay away from me,” 
Willie Gerald answered. ‘‘God knows, I’ve 
made it clear enough what I think of you. 
But everyone has done that without result. 
Your skin is too thick for anything short of 
lead. It happens I am handicapped just 
now; there is a very sick old woman up- 
stairs, and so I’ll simply ask you to leave as 
quietly as possible.” 

In answer to this Yermans immediately 
moved forward. ‘‘Now we mustn’t disturb 
the old lady,” he asserted, “‘and I want to 
see the glass, and so I expect we had better 
go back together where you came from.” 
Willie Gerald considered this, frowning. 
Then without further words he turned and 
strode into the room which lay behind the 
hall. The diminutive figure of a girl straight- 
ened up from a deep old-fashioned trunk. 
She was severely dressed in black, with a 
close skirt about the tops of high buttoned 
shoes, a black shawl was folded over her 
shoulders, and her head was covered with a 
plain black bonnet. In its shade, gray eyes 
opened with an astonishing wideness of ap- 
peal, and her pale upper lip was so bowed, 
so short, that there was a constant gleam of 
entrancingly white teeth. 

“Now it is!”’ she cried, annoyed, to Wil- 
lie Gerald. ‘“‘I told you it would be. You 
promised me no other gentlemen would 
comein. You must both go away, with my 
mother so sick and all.’”’ Yermans was 
staring at some colored glass standing on a 
table. He picked up a small dark blue 
three-mold quilted pitcher and put it softly 
down. His hand fell on a tall goblet, 
twisted on its stem, in translucent green; it 
moved to a pair of diamond blue salts on 
very high feet. ‘‘You must go, both of 
you,” the girl insisted. ‘‘Nothing is for 
sale. I told them when they got the pieces 
they did, that was all.’”’ Yermans gazed 
into the trunk; it was practically full of 
small objects most carefully wrapped in 
newspapers. Ignoring all protest, he picked 
one up and unwrapped it—a lavender 
flask with a pattern of daisies! 

“Gerald,”’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ Gerald, if 
I had been kept out of here, my life would 
have been in vain.”’ Willie was sullen. 

“Mrs. Huber,” he proceeded ungra- 
ciously, “‘this is Mr. Yermans, a dealer. 
He had his chauffeur follow me. . . . Mrs. 
Huber’s husband has just died,’ he told 
Yermans. ‘‘There is, I understand, only 
her mother left with her, and, if she is able, 
they are moving away at once. The glass is 
mostly packed, and Mrs. Huber won’t take 
it out. You can see what I can, and there 
you have it. We might as well go.” 

““Go!’”’ Yermans echoed him. ‘Go! If 
you’re insane, I’m not.’’ He addressed 
the girl. ‘I can’t believe that you have 
been married and are a widow,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘Why, you’re not more than fif- 
teen.” They married young in Hebron 
County, she replied. Yes, Mr. Huber was 
her husband and he was dead already. 
“Tell me where you, where he, got this 
glass,’’ Yermans persisted. 

“Mr. Yermans, he was older than me. 
Them that used to was in his family worked 
with the glass, in the glasshouse, and they 
always kept pieces. He couldn’t do that, 
but he added to it.’’ As she spoke she was 
wrapping the objects on the table and care- 
fully fitting them into places of safety in the 
trunk. In the midst of this she paused, 
counting what was left. 

“The little blue pitcher!’ she cried. 
“Where is it already?” Mrs. Huber 
pounded with her fists on Willie Gerald’s 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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eweled Mom ents 


the will Se 


OWS d gift SO ENTRANCING THAT IT TAKES 
THE WORDS RIGHT AWAY FROM HER 


LIPS AND SETS THEM ALL A-SPARKLE 
IN HER EYES. 


. . other presents may serve their 
day and go their way, but the lur- 
ing appeal of precious jewels lingers 
a lifetime. 


How true it is that a gift 

. from the jewelry store pos- 

~, sesses a very special charm 

that commonplace things 
can never quite acquire! 


The enchanted aisles of this treas- 
ure house are to her a Land of 
Dreams Come True. What a privi- 
lege then ~ and what a pleasure! 
~ to select from this fascinating 
source the one gift for which she 
has longed. 


Of de breasured 


fo beyond the dusk of thos wonderful day 


The world is so full of gifts that die in a day. But you 
can make the thrill of this day live on for her when 
a hundred calendar leaves are withered and gone. 
... © Welcome this opportunity to bestow a gift 
that lasts—a token of enduring charm. . . . ( The 
present you select at the jewelry store will not only 
give immediate delight, but increase in value with the 
rich associations of each passing year. 


cece ee he AL LAST 


Consult your Jeweler 
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Tue New Allen’s Parlor Furnace—the 
furnace above the floor—brings luxurious 
‘big house” heat to the smallest homes and 
bungalows. Homes that have no cellars. 
Homes where cellars and cellar furnaces 
represent impossible costs. Homes with 
old-fashioned heating equipment. 


In these homes there will be no more 
huddling around back-freezing heaters or 
fireplaces. No more living close to the 
kitchen range the whole winter long. Gone 
are sniffing, coughs and colds caused by 
dry air from “hot spot” stoves. For here 
is healthful, convenient and inexpensive 


The New 


economical 
Allen's Parlor 
Furnace means 
winter warmth 
and comfort 
for millions 
of shivering 


homes 
It heats the whole house 


heat placed within reach of all American 
homes. And the Allen’s is suitable also 
for churches, schools and stores. 


The New Allen’s Parlor Furnace brings 
the cheeriness and glow of an open fire. 
Made in mahogany and walnut finishes 
to harmonize with the furniture you have 
—but every inch a furnace. 


Circulates warm, moist air the health- 
ful, modern way—Takes in at the bottom 
the cooler air from lower part of room and 
throws out a current of moist, heated air 
at top. A continuous circulation of cheer- 
ful warmth through all the rooms results. 


October 2,1926 
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Heats seven rooms or more—Among 
the many testimonials from users is one 
from a Scranton, Pa., woman, who writes 
that she heats her ten-room house with an 
Allen’s Parlor Furnace. Others testify 
to its wonderful heating capacity, its econ- 
omy, its freedom from annoyance. 


Saves cost of cellar; needs but one 
chimney—Elimination of cellar means 
saving of several hundred dollars. It will 
also save up to $200, or more in the cost 
of the additional chimneys that would 
be required by stoves, room-heaters and 
fireplaces. 


Does the work of several room-heat- 
ers — But it burns no more fuel than the 
one-room stove or heater. Costs little, if 
any, more than a single stove. Is remark- 
ably easy to care for and as easy as furni- 
ture to keep clean. 


10 minutes to install; burns coal, coke 
or wood—Surprisingly easy to install. 
Flue connection is all that’s needed. 
There are no pipes, radiators or other 
fittings. The Allen’s Parlor Furnace 
burns hard or soft coal, coke or wood. And 
because of the Allen’s superior design 
practically all the heat generated is used. 


Ailen's 
Parlor furnace 


Plan now for a comfortable winter! 
See the New Allen’s Parlor Furnace at 
once! If there is no Allen’s dealer in your 
neighborhood, write direct to us for com- 
plete information, illustrated folders and 
prices. Accept no substitute for the 
Allen’s. Remember that this is the origi- 
nal Parlor Furnace. It embodies features 
carefully developed and tested over a 
period of years before being offered to 
the public. It is the last word in Parlor 
Furnace design, construction and finish. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING Co., Ince., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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HEATING DEALERS 
—vyour opportunity 


The need for the New Allen’s Parlor Furnace 
is tremendous. People are waiting for you to 
show them this modern heating plant. It opens 
for you the biggest of all furnace markets. 
What other heating dealers are doing you 
can do! R. W. Ryan, of Wildwood, N. J., sold 
two carloads of the New Allen’s Parlor Fur- 
naces in six weeks. Then followed up with an 
order for 100 more. Users tell their friends how 
the Allen’s heats—and sales grow steadily. Write 
today for full information about our valuable 


dealer franchise. 
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It is unlawful fo 
use this label 
except with 
GENUINE 


HASE 


MADE BY 
‘SANFORD MILLS: 
SANFORD, MAINE 
The Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 
‘Upholstery 


Wye S14 


CHASE VELMO 


is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive aswell as moderate 
priced motor cars. Among those using 
this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


THIS LABEL IDENTIFIES; THE GENUINE FABRIC 


A Final Touch of Elegance~ 
MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY 


Tue skill of many artists and craftsmen is employed to give to 
Jordan bodies their charm and distinction. No ordinary upholstery 
material could meet the requirements of these specialists. But in 
luxurious, enduringly beautiful CHAsE VELMo—the Perfected Mo- 
hair Velvet—they found a fabric worthy of the beauty of Jordan 
enclosed models. 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 

DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 

ELCAR. All closed models. 

GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams. 

JORDAN. All closed models. 

KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 

LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models. 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 

NASH. Advanced six and Special six; Four, 
five and seven passenger enclosed cars. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan; 


Big Six Club Coupe, 5 Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline. 


STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models at a slight additional 
cost. 


VELIE. Royal Sedan. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard in all Great 
Six enclosed cars. 


Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 


eilade by 


SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. Coase & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 
NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, “A Glimpse Inside’’ 


CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair neat 


VELvet 2 MOnaiR, 


(Continued from Page 134) 
chest. ‘‘Give me my pitcher back. You 
ought to be ashamed stealing from a little 


widow.” He answered indignantly, “I 
haven’t your pitcher. . . . Yermans, give 
it to her.’”” Yermans absolutely denied all 


knowledge of it; but, moving swiftly to his 
side, Mrs. Huber discovered the pitcher in 
his pocket. 

“Oh, yes,” he admitted, undisturbed, 
“T wanted to be sure it wasn’t lost among 
the other things. Mrs. Huber, I’ll give you 
a hundred and seventy-five dollars for it. 
Now. In money.” 

“Tt’s notforsale,’’ she reiterated. ‘“‘ Noth- 
ing more is.”’ 

Yermans turned to Willie Gerald. “‘ How 
many pieces of glass do you suppose are in 
there?” He indicated ‘the trunk. 

“She told me more than four hundred,” 
Gerald replied. The shades were drawn 
low on two windows, and with a green gob- 
let Yermans was moving toward them, when 
she resolutely stopped him. She stood 
squarely with her ‘minute vigorous body 
between him and the light and forbade him 
touching a shade. 

“You have forgotten that there was 
death just in here. My husband was car- 
ried out only two days ago. We are in this 
trouble only selling a little and I wouldn’t 

t any more go, not for nothing.” It ap- 
pélired that she was at the point of tears. 
~ “Yermans, you swine,”’ Gerald said, ‘‘if 
you don’t leave the house immediately I'll 
smash you the instant you’re outside.” 

“Don’t do it until you see if I have any 
glass,” he begged. “‘I can be repaired, but 
Stiegel can’t. Mrs. Huber, I’ll buy 
that whole trunkful, all your glass, right 
now, and right now pay you forit. I don’t 
mean in promises or even by check. I have 
enough with me.” He produced a crisp 
wad of new paper money and showed her 
currency, note after note, in the denomina- 
tions of a thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars. ‘‘What will you take for the entire 
lot?” 

Willie Gerald protested: ‘“‘You seem 
to have forgotten all about me, Yermans. 
We had some sort of a proposed agreement, 
you may remember.”’ 

Yermans didn’t turn his head. ‘‘ What 
will you let it go for, Mrs. Huber?” 

Willie clapped a hand on his shoulder. 
“T must figure in this,” he persisted. 

“T can’t see why,’ Yermans returned. 
““Money is all that figures. If you want 
the glass, buy it. The privilege is yours, if 
you have the price. . . . Mrs. Huber, I’ll 
give you six thousand dollars.” Gerald 
laughed and Yermans angrily told him to 
shut up. “‘That is a big price when I have 
only seen a dozen pieces.”’ 

Willie reminded them that he had offered 
a hundred and seventy-five for one. “‘ Your 
lavishness, Yermans, like the rest of you, is 
only talk. Mrs. Huber, I can’t stand any 
more of this, and I’m sorry you won’t sell 
me the things I saw. I think there were 
twenty and I’d give you three thousand, 
five hundred dollars for them.’”’ She shook 
her head. “If this man persists in annoy- 
ing you send the girl in the kitchen for 
me—I will be at the sale—and I’ll person- 
ally see that he goes to the town lockup. 
I'd like to do it on my own account. Thank 
you.”’ Willie Gerald abruptly left the room 
and the house. Yermans, he reflected, was 
difficult to manage, but then he had a great 
deal of confidence in Mrs. Huber. At first 
she had seemed to him almost helpless; she 
appeared so pathetically young in her 
mourning, so guileless in the hard face of 
life. 


Back once more at the auction, Freda 
Renant exclaimed that she was in a rage 
at him. 

“Willie, I have spent nine hundred 
dollars, and Amy warned me that we had 
less than nothing in the bank. I up and 
paid three hundred and ten dollars for a 
Stiegel rummer without a finial.” 

He immediately reassured her. 
it\and it’s a great deal better than that. 
Did any other good glass go, and what did it 
-bting?”’ He was very well satisfied with 


““T saw ~ 
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her reply, figuring swiftly in a small note- 
book. Freda was going to Philadelphia for 
the night, but Gerald was returning im- 
mediately to New York; and the night was 
so pleasant he drove continuously until he 
was home. What a satisfactory girl Freda 
Renant was. Yet that was short of the 
truth; he remembered that Rose Brincker 
had advised him to marry exactly such a 
girl; but there was one difference—money. 
Marriage without a lot of that, it seemed to 
him, must be very dreary indeed. 

He had heard it said that too much 
money ruined marriage, but for him the re- 
verse would be true. Poverty, he thought, 
must inevitably destroy such a delicately 
adjusted relationship. Yet this, he was 
forced to add, was purely relative: what 
would mean poverty to him would be end- 
less riches for others. For example, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year was the very 
smallest sum he could consider. That 
would limit him horribly. 

He thought of Freda until her place in his 
mind was taken by Mrs. Zelam Ling. He 
had decidedly expected to hear from her; 
it had been ten days since he had seen her— 
she was to telephone him—and he was at 
the point of calling her when another un- 
familiar visitor arrived. 

“Mr. Gerald,” he said directly, “I am 
going to come right out with you and admit 
I’m a detective.” 

Willie Gerald indicated a chair and said 
that was interesting. Before he was set- 
tled, however, he brought forward the in- 
gredients of Scotch whisky and soda. 
“Now.” 

“My name is Davis, and I’ll make it as 
short as possible. To be still franker, we 
have been employed by a Mr. Yermans in 
connection with a lot of imitation glass he 
was sold for real. He bought it, he admits, 
under peculiar circumstances, and didn’t 
examine it right; but in spite of that we 
think he has a case. If it can be proved. 
And he thinks you are the man to do that.” 

Gerald asked, ‘“You mean the glass he 
got in Hebron?” The detective nodded. 

“Tt seems he went to a house and found 
youthere, and a girl whosaid she was a Mrs. 
Huber and a widow. She had a trunk full 
of what looked like old pieces, and he out- 
bid you and bought it. Have I got that 
straight?’’ Willie Gerald now nodded. 
“Mr. Gerald, that—I don’t know what to 
call him—gave that girl nine thousand, 
seven hundred dollars for her trunk. In 
money. There and then! Yes, sir. And 
when he got it home he found out it was 
bogus. He learned more than that—it was 
the bad part of a bad collection, I under- 
stand, made by a Zelam Ling, now—like 
Mr. Huber—dead. He’d been a plain 
sucker. Well, he came to us and I was 
put on it. I went to Hebron, naturally, 
and found the house, but not another 
thing. Just before the public auction there 
you both attended, 67 Quince Street was 
rented for a month, and the rental— 
twenty-two dollars and fifty cents—paid in 
advance. The party said his mother wanted 
to try the neighborhood, and if she liked it 
he’d lease for a year with the privilege of 
renewal. 

“That’s all I got out of that, except that 
the house was occupied for a day. Nobody 
knew who the bird was who paid the rent— 
he gave a hollow address in Gettysburg. 
This Mrs. Huber and a servant girl ap- 
peared and began to fix the place up, and 
then disappeared. . That’s elegant 
Scotch, Mr. Gerald, and another won’t do 
us any harm, . Here your part comes 
in. Do you mind telling me how you come 
on this Mrs. Huber?” 

“Not at all,”’ Willie replied; ‘but it will 
disappoint you. I found some remarkable 
glass at the sale—sensational glass, really. 
I know most of the sources for that; and I 
was surprised. The auctioneer wouldn’t 
tell me where it came from—they never 
do—but I overheard two people say casu- 
ally that it was part of a collection then in 
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Hebron. I gave one of the auction assist- 
ants some money, but he didn’t know any- 
thing except that he had seen a wooden box 


with a tag and the Quince Street address. | 
When I came to look for them, the tag and | 


the assistant had both disappeared, but I 
did find the house and had just managed to 
get in when Mr. Yermans followed me. I 
will say this, though, and as an expert— 
the piece or two I had time to look at were 
genuine.” 

The detective admitted that, in a lot of 
four hundred and seventeen, three objects 
were good. “‘What do you mean, the as- 
sistant disappeared?” 

“Tf you are going to take that tone,” 
Willie Gerald informed him, ‘‘you had 
better see my lawyers.’ The other said 
hastily that he had meant no harm. “The 
whole affair is queer—the girl didn’t even 
tell Yermans the things were right. We 
explained to him the law, that probably his 


money was spent; but he’s vindictive and | 


full of perjuries and intentions to defraud. 
Now, there is another view of this. Zelam 
Ling, who got blasted first, left a widow. 


Nobody knows much about her—that is, | 


none of the antique dealers and collectors 
do—and I went to call on her with refer- 
ence to her dead husband’s property. I had 
the hell of a time to get her address and 
when I reached for her she had gone.” 
Willie put down his glass sharply. 
“Gone?” he repeated. ‘“‘Where?”’ 
“West was all they knew. She didn’t 


leave an address because she said there | 


wouldn’t be any letters. Somebody thought | Drop Baie lees Mneenane a one touchy 


it was California and someone else Oregon, 


but her sister—I mean the sister to the lady | ; 
| stantly it stops aching, then shortly 


who rented the rooms—thought it was New 
Orleans. And this is interesting—she went 
the day after the auction.” 

“T can’t follow you there,’”’ Gerald as- 
serted. ‘‘I don’t see why you should be 
particularly engaged with that.”” The de- 
tective leaned forward: 

“For this reason: I did find out that 
Mrs. Ling was the smallest and prettiest 
lady you could think of; and Mr. Yermans 
said that that Mrs. Huber, in Hebron, was 
just a miniature. That was his exact word. 
He added he’d have been willing to give her 
a whirl any day.” 

Gerald considered this. He laughed. 
“Tt’s plain nonsense,” he pronounced. 
“Things like that don’t oecur. It would be 
too neat and dramatic.” 


The detective disagreed. “This city is | 


full of such neat happenings right this 
minute. Anyhow, I want to talk to Mrs. 
Ling—and see if I ain’t talking to Mrs. 
Huber at the same time.’’ Gerald asked 
how he would go about finding her; but he 
had no more satisfaction than the intelli- 
gence that there were a number of ways. 

“Mr. Gerald, did you know her?” 

The detective was standing and Willie 
Gerald looked him fully and simply in the 
face. “I did not,’’ he answered in the ac- 
cents of the completest candor. 

A hand was extended to him. “We are 
much obliged; I think I know the truth 
when I hear it.” 

When he was alone Willie finished his 
drinkin a gulp. “That girl,’’ he said loudly, 
““was to give me half of what she got, and a 
half of nine thousand, seven hundred dollars 
is four thousand, eight hundred and fifty.” 

The following week he tore open an en- 
velope with something approaching in- 
decent haste; on it was printed: The Ellis 
Detective Agency. There was a short 
note—‘“‘ This might interest you; we’ll say 
it no longer does us’’—and a clipping from 
a San Francisco paper: 


“A childhood romance of the Kansas | 


farm land culminated yesterday in the 
marriage of Wellington Dravot to Mrs. 
Zelam Ling, formerly of New York City. 


_ THE PIONEER PAPER PENCIL 


Mr. Dravot, as all good Californians know, | 


is one of the biggest oil owners west of the 
Mississippi “ 


And yet, Willie Gerald added, for his own | 


benefit exclusively, it wasn’t a position she 
had been sure of. 
Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 


Tn- 


corn or callus for a few nights. 


you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 


You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin”’ calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Send for booklet | 


Efficiency uses for 
Colored Pencils 


HAT short cuts to effi- 

ciency via the colored 
pencil? Let our free booklet 
tell you how alert minds in 
many industries have im- 
proved office, store and 
factory practice with 
Blaisdells. 


The two sample Blaisdells 
that come with the booklet also 
have an efficiency story to tell. 
Once your fingers guide their 
firm, smooth-speeding, brilliant 
crayons over paper, you will be 
satisfied with no other colored 
pencils to make your notations 
emphatic. 


Blaisdells are the instant- 
sharpening, non-wasting paper 
pencils in which every grain of 
the crayon makes its mark. A 
metal device that peels them 
with a single motion is now 
packed with each dozen. Your 
stationer can supply many colors. 


Blaisdell 


Send for booklet and two pencils 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me two Blaisdells, one regular and 
one thin lead, and booklet, * Efficiency Uses for 
Colored Pencils."’ I enclose 10c. to cover packing 
P. 


and postage. 
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Modern Underwear for Modern Lite 


Outdoors 


ODERN living conditions have brought 
about this problem—how to keep health- 
fully warm outdoors and yet be com- 
fortable indoors. 


And science has solved this problem by producing 
Duofold Health Underwear! 


It’s hot indoors—where efficient heating systems 
have replaced the stoves and fireplaces of former 
venerations. Here we need the comfort of light, shiz 
underwear. DUOFOLD 7s light and thin! 


But outdoors our winters are as cold as they were 
when “red flannels” were in vogue. So we still need 
the protection of warm underwear, DUOFOLD 15 
warm ! 


Duofold Health Underwear is built on the well 
known scientific principle that /wo thin layers, with 
air space between, offer more effective resistance to 
temperature changes than one ¢hick layer. 


That’s why Duofold is warm outdoors—even warmer 
than old fashioned underwear made in one /Aick layer. 


Duofold is /ight. It is thin. That’s why it is so com- 
fortable indoors, even where over-efhcient steam heat- 
ing systems raise the temperature far above what it 
should be. 


Truly Duofold is the modern underwear, developed 
by science to meet the peculiar needs of present-day 
living conditions. 


All Duofold Health Underwear is made in two thin 
layers with air space between. In some styles both 
layers are ail cotton. For those who want the added 
protection of wool, there are styles with wool in the 
outer layer. This gives all the warmth and protection 
of wool without the itch—for the inner layer is soft, 
comfortable cotton. 


Duofolo 
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Two THIN Layers 
Air Space Between 
Warmth with LIGHT WEIGHT 


The warmth of Duofold’s two thin layers with air space between 
protects you in the coldest weather outdoors, while its light weight 


keeps you comfortable inside. 


The storm window, the hollow tile, the double walls of a house 
are examples of “two thin layers with air space between’’, Duofold 


carries out this principle—but with very thin, light fabric. 
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COMFORT 


Indoors 


Wear Duofold this fall and winter. Put it on when 
the cold winds first sweep across the bleachers. Pro- 
tect your health from the very start! Insure your 
comfort all winter long. Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that Duofold, the scientific underwear, solves 
your problems in your modern way of living. 


Men’s Union Suits . $3.00 to $8.00 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers 1.75 tO 4.00 
Children’s and Boy’s Union Suits 1.75 to 4.50 
Women’s Union Suits | .). | ce 5,913.50 to 95.50 
Misses’ Union Suits 3.25 to 4.00 
Infants’ Styles’ tox... 1 .uh gi 6 9) TaRRS toqhotod 


You can get Duofold at men’s furnishings or depart- 
ment stores in almost every community. Manye Aealars 
display this sign in their windows to 
guide you. Write for a sample of the 
unique two-layer fabric. It’s interesting. 


DuoroLtp HEALTH UNDERWEAR CONS 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Why doctors recommend 
Duofold.... 


Because Duofold’s scientific 
construction insures for in- 
fants and children all the pro- 


tection of wool; all the com- 
fort of cotton. Yet because 
the wool does not touch the 
skin there can be no wool 
irritation whatever. 


Put Duofold on your chil- 
dren this winter and see how 
superior it is to the average 
underwear! 


Health Underwear 


for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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OlF- DOORS 


(Continued from Page 52) 


I watched thousands of gulls and other 
birds follow a feeding whale. The horde of 
birds revealed its approximate whereabouts, 
and each time it came to the surface and 
spouted the feathered hosts rallied to the 
spot in such numbers that they covered at 
least two acres of water. The whale, feed- 
ing upon herring, forced myriads of these 
small fish to the surface, where they \were 
promptly devoured by the ravenous horde 
of gulls and others known in the North as 
whale birds. These whale birds seem to 
derive a substantial part of their livelihood 
by taking advantage of the whale’s opera- 
tions, congregating in thousands above the 
spot where one is feeding. 

Gulls feed mainly on such fish as loiter 
near the surface, and it is difficult for the 
large glaucous-winged gulls and herring 
gulls to dip below the surface; while loons, 
guillemots, murres, auklets, cormorants and 
others secure their food by diving and out- 
swimming the fish upon which they prey. 

Time and again I have watched thou- 
sands of gulls, crows, ravens and others 
following the tide out; swarming across 
the tide flats at the heads of bays as the 
waters receded; devouring the tons of 
mussels that have been deposited and 
scouring the shallows for any luckless fish 
or crab that might have been left stranded, 
while just outside of them, perhaps a few 
hundred yards beyond the receding water 
line, great ricks of scoters were feeding. I 
was told that the scoters live largely upon 
the barnacles that adhere to the rocks. 
However, they cannot live exclusively 
upon barnacles, for I have seen thousands 
of surf scoters in the interior of Arctic 
Canada on the Mackenzie River, and there 
are no barnacles thereabouts. 

The loon is a peerless fisherman in the 
depths, equally at home in either fresh or 
salt water. It is almost as swift and dex- 
terous in the water as a seal. Within 
the past. week, while we were anchored for 
several days near the head of a narrow inlet 
that pierced an island to a depth of some 
fifteen miles, a pair of loons resorted to the 
spot daily and fished and played near the 
little gas boat. 

Birds swallow unbelievably large fish. 
On several occasions, at distances not ex- 
ceeding a hundred yards and with a pair of 
powerful binoculars that drew the bird 
quite close to me, I watched one of these 
loons swallow living fish which I am quite 


sure were ten inches in length. On two 
occasions the captor seemed to experience 
some little trouble, stopping to rest while a 
portion of the wriggling tail still protruded, 
then resuming his violent swallowing opera- 
tions. When the tail had eventually dis- 
appeared the big loon still seemed to be 
having difficulty, as if, perhaps, the fish had 
not yet cleared the throat to a sufficient ex- 
tent to permit the closing of his mouth. For 
perhaps a minute, his long bill remained 
propped wide open in horrible suggestion of 
acute strangulation. Presently, after a few 
experimental closings and gulpings, he 
managed to shut the lid on his captive. 

Only last evening I witnessed a peculiar 
fishing scene. The bay in which the gas 
boat was anchored was as smooth as glass. 
I noticed an expanse of small silvery ripples, 
perhaps twenty yards across and a hundred 
yards from the boat, and turned my glasses 
upon it. Suddenly the air seemed literally 
full of fish, as countless thousands of tiny 
fish broke the surface and leaped a few 
inches into the air. Presently a score or so 
of small birds—murrelets, I think—ap- 
peared from the depths in an irregular circle 
round the edges of the spot, each bird with a 
gleaming fish in its bill. They dived re- 
peatedly to secure other fish. On several 
occasions they all disappeared for perhaps 
a minute, and the thousands of fish again 
broke the surface as one. I am satisfied that 
these little sea quails were engaged in a 
rodeo or fish round-up, circling round thou- 
sands of these small fishes until they were 
milling in a circle and quite near the sur- 
face. The loon, too, is credited with per- 
forming this feat single-handed. 

The commotion attracted other fish 
eaters. Gulls rallied to the spot with loud 
cries. Two eagles pitched from their look- 
outs in the timber and hovered within a few 
feet of the water. A hair seal lifted his head 
above water some two hundred yards be- 
yond the scene, and the next time he broke 
the surface he was in the immediate vicinity 
of the murrelets’ round-up. Four pigeon 
guillemots appeared among the others to 
benefit from their activities. 

No doubt every creature of the waters— 
sealed, clawed or shell-clad—has some 
feathered enemy that has become adept in 
preying upon him, the same as every species 
of insect has some kind of feathered hunts- 
man ever upon his trail. 

—HAL G. Evarts. 
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Saves your property 
from becoming  \\ 


There are locks that re- 
sist the burglar’s jimmy. 
There are locks that scorn 
his skeleton keys. There are 
locks that defy his wires and 
hooks and criminal cunning. 

The Yale No. 192 Rotary 


Bolt Deadlock, the Yale 
No. 10 Steel Bar Deadlock, 
the Yale No. 44 Automatic 
Deadlatch—all are physi- 
cally able to outmatch the 
housebreaker—all are can- 
nily designed, sturdily 
built, shock-resisting guar- 
dians of life and property. 
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Burglary insurance may 
reimburse you in cash. But 
it will not return the cher- 
ished valuables that money 
cannot replace. Adequate 
protection— YALE protec- 
tion — will prevent your 
property from becoming 
loot. 

Go to your hardware 
dealer, select one. of “these 
Yale Locks and enjoy 
proper protection from to- 
day on. 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ Yale 
Guards Your Treasures.”’ 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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“If you know 
what’s good 
for you—” 


—and of course you do 


100% Whole-wheat 
is the food for you 


HEREVER the best food is 
being served, you will find 
Enright’s ‘‘All O’the Wheat”’ Bread. 
It’s nut brown 

color and deli- 

ciously rich flavor 

give an appetiz- 

ing zest to every 

}) meal. 


Enright’s ‘‘All 
O'the Wheat’”’ 
Bread isa Quality 
Food containing 
real nourishment. 
It is always uni- 
form in color, 
taste and quality, 
as it is baked according to our 
own Formula. 


If your Grocer does not sell 
Enright’s ‘‘All O'the Wheat"’ 
bread and flour, write to us. 


Old-Fashioned Millers, inc. 


~ Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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ALONG BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE WORTH 


El Verano affords a sweeping 
view of the Yacht Anchorage 
and lake front of Palm Beach. 
Our own farm supplies daily 
fresh fruits, vegetables, milk, 
cream and poultry products. 
Spacious rooms, fine furnish- 
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sure congenial comfort. Service 
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Write for booklet if you would 
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onable cost. This is a lake-front hotel. 
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her odd new prescience, is lonely under- 
neath; that is why we are all so gay and 
grasping and desperate for pleasure. But 
the dying are loneliest of all; they who 
have so strange a way to travel, toward 
who knows where? Her father himself had 
been lonely on his deathbed; though Archi- 
bald Weldon had the widest—and, it may 
be added, the least exacting—acquaintance 
in Europe. Suzanne had not helped then, 
for all her voluble sympathies; one married 
the Suzannes to live with, not to die with. 
And Emily, his child, had helped least of 
all; visiting the sick bed at perfunctory in- 
tervals, with a fastidious distaste of which 
the moribund gentleman | was entirely 
aware. 

“T am not,” he had said Ee Aapeitally, 
“looking my best, dear child, in this saffron 
dressing gown. One needs a very fresh 
complexion to wear saffron well.” And 
shortly before his death he had required 
the nurse to hand him a little pot of rouge. 

Emily, years after, recalled that pot of 
rouge with a sharp belated pang of some- 
thing like remorse—which may have ac- 
counted for her goodness to Wally. 

For she was very good to him, indeed; so 
good as to surprise herself. ‘‘It’s such a 
relief,” the boy confessed to her once in the 
course of the long daily talks they had to- 
gether, ‘‘not to have to feel things any 
more. I used to feel my feelings so hard.” 

The girl, too, was glad not to have to feel 
her feelings hard just then; and reminded 
herself not to flirt with this one, in thought, 
word or deed. She laid aside deliberately, 
as she might lay aside a scarf or fan, her 
little arsenal of charms—the cool sidelong 
lure of the eyes, the provocative dimple, the 
careless touch of the hand under which she 
had seen her victims start as under an elec- 
tric shock. Even her voice became matter 
of fact and comradely, all the delicious 
throaty thrill gone out of it. 

“‘T’ll play fair this time, if I have to wear 
a mask and gloves,” she thought, unaware 
of the wistfulness in the boy’s following 
eyes whenever she left him. They were 
always smiling when she saw them again, 
bright with anticipation of more adventures 
to share vicariously. 

He had got out a journal, lately fallen 
somewhat into disuse, in which he kept a 
record of all the things, as he said, that 
never happened to him; and in this he was 
entering, under the title of Emiliana, the 
tale of his new friend’s experiences. Some 
day he meant to give them to the world, he 
declared grandiloquently, bound in half 
calf and scarlet lettering, if only as an anti- 
dote to a certain favorite American classic 
dealing with the affairs of the Glad Girl. 

‘‘With the subtitle of the Bad Girl?”’ in- 
quired Emily. 

But Wally did not smile. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t say things like that,’ he said. 
“You haven’t got a bad bone in your 
body!” 

“Except the femur,” she corrected him, 
“which really ought to be a little longer, 
artistically speaking, but is atoned for per- 
haps by an almost perfect tibia.”’ 

““Ass!”’ he cried, flinging the journal 
after her as she fled. 

Nurse Watkins, entering at the moment, 
lifted shocked eyebrows. Nurse Watkins 
often had to lift shocked eyebrows over 
their conduct, and especially their conver- 
sation, which covered everything that 
could be talked about in heaven and earth, 
and a good deal that could not, both being 
products of the age of candor. 

“Such goings-on!”’ she reported to her 
special friend, who was maid to a certain 
Lady Norbury stopping at the hotel. ‘I 
don’t so much mind the free, bold way they 
talk—tibias and femurs and things like 
that—though I must say thigh bones seem 
hardly a polite subject for conversation. 
But when it comes to kissing the patient 
full on the lips right before my very eyes, 
| that is something I really cannot stum- 
mick!” 
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For Emily did this heinous thing, quite 
simply, whenever she happened to think 
about it; with a warm, sound, sisterly 
heartiness that was undoubtedly put to her 
credit in heaven. 

The first time it happened, young Wal- 
lace drew back aghast. ‘Look here, you 
mustn’t do that sort of thing!” he stut- 


tered. ‘‘Do-don’t you know I’m con- 
tagious?”’ 
“So am I,” said Emily calmly. ‘‘If there 


are germs of disease, it stands to reason 
there must be germs of health, too; and I’ve 
got plenty and to spare. Why, my lad, I’m 
so bursting with health that if I don’t look 
out, one of these days I shall be fat! So 
gather the rosebuds while ye may.” 

Thereafter Wally gathered them—hav- 
ing first surreptitiously wiped his lips with 
antiseptic—in the spirit in which they were 
offered; with a steady courage that was the 
equal, had she but known it, of the girl’s 
own. 

Even Nurse Watkins had to admit that 
though Miss Weldon was probably no bet- 
ter than she should be, an opinion rather 
widely aired, she did the patient good. 
Whether it was his interest in collecting 
Emiliana; whether the germs of health she 
shared so freely were beginning to take ef- 
fect, the fact remains that he showed symp- 
toms of reviving appetite; and for the first 
time in weeks he ordered out his car to take 
Emily driving. 

It was a very good car; the girl looked it 
over with the appraising eyes of habit; a 
large, expensive affair, with seats that ex- 
tended into chaises longues’in which one 
could comfortably sleep. And Wally’s man 
Anatole drove it; a willing little Provencal 
whom Wally pronounced a far better nurse 
than the tart Miss Watkins. 

“Uncle felt that a female touch was 
necessary to soothe the fevered brow— 
uncle would,”’ he explained. ‘As it hap- 
pens, Watkins’ touch is like the caress of an 
impassioned brickbat; but since the old 
boy naturally wanted to spend all the 
money possible to appease his family feel- 
ings, what does it matter? You can see how 
it is—he can’t have me dying about all 
over the place to slow music, without at 
least providing all the comforts of home. 
Everything of the very best and damn the 
expense—that is uncle’s motto.” 

“And a very good one, too,” remarked 
Emily, newly thoughtful. Did uncle hap- 
pen to be a bachelor? 

He did not, grinned the boy wickedly; he 
even had sons of his own, so that Wally 
himself was a bad bet. “Better stick to 
the baronet, old dear; though I’m always 
willing to oblige at a pinch.” 

Emily explained it was merely the car 
that had tempted her; she always liked 
to drive one. The only way to enjoy Swit- 
zerland she declared—or the world, for that 
matter—wasfrom theseat of a high-powered 
and expensive car. But even as she spoke, 
she was remembering a very different car, 
wheezing and panting its happy way up 
mountainsides strewn with flowers as for a 
festival, her lover’s arm around her, her 
lover’s kisses on her face; up and up, until 
the clouds received them and the world was 


not. 
““What,’’ asked the boy beside her 
gently, “‘are you thinking of when you look 


like that?” 

She replied that she was thinking, as be- 
came a dutiful wife, of her future baronet. 

When they got home, she found, oppor- 
tunely, a letter from her friend Miss Dibbs, 
at St.-Jean-de-Luz, saying that a clerical 
cousin had offered her his rectory in Sussex 
for the rest of the summer and that she 
wanted Emily for her guest. 

“Suzanne was certainly right about that 
eye,” sighed the girl. “Sussex! Do you 
realize it—with Sir Harry living right in the 
same county?” 

“Fine! Couldn’t be better!’’ said the 
boy stoutly. “‘The Dibbs lady, instead of 
that compromising stepmother; a clerical 
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cousin, a rector—why, my girl, it looks to 
me like a wow!”’ 

Undoubtedly, admitted Emily, it prom- 
ised to be a wow; but there were complica- 
tions. Suzanne, the purse bearer, was still 
in Paris, and wanted to run down to Deau- 
ville for a few days before joining Emily. If 
Suzanne were not to join Emily at all, the 
sinews of war, as she put it delicately, would 
be lacking. And Suzanne could not be 
counted upon to codperate from a distance. 
Her benefactions were at best spasmodic, 
and she was slightly jealous of Miss Dibbs. 
Of course, mused Emily, thinking aloud, 
there was her own dot. But what is a girl 
in Europe without a dot? And there was 
also Sir Harry’s parting gift—a bracelet of 
very good sapphires—doubtless negotiable 
at nearly par. The irony of this idea ap- 
pealed to her. Sir Harry hoist, as it were, 
with his own petard. 

She paused abruptly in these maidenly 
reflections as she caught Wally’s stare of 
shocked astonishment. 

“Good gad!”’ he stuttered. 
you haven’t got any money?” 

There was about enough, she explained, 
to pay the hotel bill and the tips. 

“You mean you’re in the habit of 
s-selling off your little what nots when you 
want to g-go anywhere?”’ 

That, explained Emily lightly, was what 
little what nots were for; had he not ob- 
served the elegant monts-de-piété in the 
neighborhood of all the better hotels? 
Though heretofore she had not happened 
to patronize them, thanks to the amiability 
of her stepmother. 

Wally, usually more than ready to be 
amused by Emily’s confidences, did not 
smile over this one. “‘Look here, I can let 
you have whatever money you need,” he 
said rather brusquely. 

To his dismay, the color flooded her sil- 
very pallor, well up into the roots of her 
hair, and her lips trembled as if she were 
going to cry. But her voice was steady and 
cool as usual. “I am sorry you seem to 
have misunderstood me,”’ she said. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple don’t—often. There are limits, you 
know, to the attentions even a girl like me 
has to accept from her admirers.” 

“Damn it all!” cried the boy, clutching 
at her. ‘“‘I’mnot an admirer; I’m a friend!” 

Her quivering lips relaxed into a sudden 
smile. 

“T forgot,” she said after a moment. ‘‘So 
youare. That does make a difference.” 

The matter was at length arranged on a 
purely sporting basis. Emily, if she landed 
her baronet, was to return Wally’s loan at 
a good rate of interest. If not, the loss was 
mutual. They shook hands on it solemnly. 

“But it means, old dear, that I’ve got to 
leave you now.” 

“What of it?’”’ he replied ungallantly. 
“T’'ll keep till you get back.” 

“Will you?” she asked with a catch in 
her voice. ‘‘ Will you, Wally boy?” 

“Tll do my damnedest to keep,” he 
promised; and he made her promise in 
turn to get it over with as soon as possible 
and return to Switzerland on her wedding 
trip. - 

“No shilly-shallying, mind! It’s now or 
never. I’ve got to see you settled and safe 
before I—well, before I need my money 
back. Remember, young un, you’re mar- 
rying for two!” 

They parted, chuckling as usual; and 
Emily wept all the way to Paris, as she had 
never wept for Esteban or for herself. 

“The only way to get what you want in 
this world is to stop wanting it’”—Emily 
had occasion to remember more than once 
her stepmother’s sound little bit of philos- 
ophy. Having ceased rather completely to 
want Sir Harry Congers and all his works, 
she found the baronet ready to drop into 
her hand, as she wrote Wally, like an over- 
ripe fruit. : 

Not that Sir Harry was exactly over- 
ripe; ‘‘well preserved”’ would have been 
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to be happy. _ 


You cannot depend on others for the things 
that, most of all, give life its color—the 
joy of bezng yourself . . . the thrill of 


self-expression 


N” exactly unhappy, but not getting 
much real, vital enjoyment out of 
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Listening to other people play and 
sing—reading other people’s books— 
admiring other people’s work— 

And so, many of us go through life— 
missing one of its greatest thrills... the 
thrill of self-expression. 

To give you just this deep enjoyment 
the Gulbransen Registering Piano was 
designed. 

It opens up to you the joy of self- 
expression in the wonderful language 
of music— 

—music that you play yourself, im 
your own way, just as you feel like play- 
ing it. 

And you need not know a note! 

The Gulbransen Registering Piano 


now makes that unnecessary. 


It gives you all the enjoyment and all 
the natural beauty of hand playing. It 
responds to your mood. It registers ex- 
actly your touch, your expression. 
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There is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos, including every type of instru- 
ment for the home. Several models are 
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For your protection the price of each 
instrument 1s stamped on the back at the 
factory. 

A small cash payment will put any 
Gulbransen Piano in your home. Sub- 
sequent payments to suit your conven- 
ience. Allowance will be made for your 
present piano or other musical instrument. 
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Incomparably superior results are obtained by 
playing the Gulbvansen Music Rolls on the 
Registering Piano. These new and wonder- 
fully different music rolls have been produced 
after years of study by A. G. Gulbransen, 
inventor of the Registering Piano. There are 
hundreds to choose from. 


The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing (illus- 
trated) is $785. A full sized, full-toned instru- 
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Asove—There are four upright Registering models, play- 
able either by hand or by roll: Community, $450; Suburban, 
$530; Colonial, $595; White House (illustrated), $700 

There are three full-sized Gulbransen Uprights, played 
by hand only: Style W, $440; Style S, $350; Style C, $295 
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Please send me without obligation your free illustrated book of information 
and suggestions for entertainments. 


Gulbransen Company, Dept. 10, 
3232 Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ricut—The Gulbransen Small Upright, for hand play- 

ing, is nationally priced at $295. Its height is only 3 feet 

814 inches, yet its tone is such as you would expect to find 

only in pianos of a much larger size. Beautifully finished. 

A Gulbransen quality product throughout—for less than 
$300 
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Today, Dales’ is the best 
looking house on The Road 
—and it will remain so 
throughout the years, be- 
cause its walls are over- 
coated with durable Rein- 
forced Stucco. 
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“This is the house I was telling you about. Mrs. Dales 
says this work is costing them only about as much as a few 
years’ upkeep, and that they’re financing it through their 

3uilding and Loan just as though it were a new house. 

“Our house looks so shabby and old fashioned—if we 
replaced the awkward-looking porch and built a modern 
entrance, and Over-coated (as Mrs. Dales calls it) the whole 
house, we’d have the best looking place on The Road. It 
would be worth twice as much as you were offered the other 
day. 

“Mrs. Dales says those galvanized steel wires all over the 
walls add strength to the house—just like wire binding 
around boxes or cord around a package. Besides, the 
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Stucco is plastered right over the wire; so that it is around 
all the wires, back and front—it’s what they call reinforcing 
the Stucco. 

“Mrs. Dales is such a thorough person—she told me that 
Overcoating makesa house fire-safe; that it saves fuel; that 
the window frames and door frames do not have to be 
rebuilt—I can’t remember what else. 


“Please, Bob, I don’t want to move from The Road and 
leave all our old friends, and besides I’d hate to give up all 
our beautiful old shade—and it’s just splendid for the 
children. Why don’t you have an Architect, or Contractor, 
or Plasterer—or whoever does it—figure on Overcoating 
our house. Let’s go and see about it now.” 


Throw off the burden of home ownership—the endless expense and incon- 


venience of wpkeep and repairs. 
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the better description. Miss Dibbs, in- 
deed, fluttered and delighted by her young 
protégée’s prowess, thought Sir Harry de- 
cidedly a figger of a man; and as for Stoke 
Norbury, the ancestral estate which Sir 
Harry had bought in from cousins of his 
deceased wife, she pronounced that one of 
the finest properties in England. Why its 
deer park, its conservatories, its early Geor- 
gian facade, and mid-Victorian furnishings 
and late-Edwardian bathrooms left herself 
unmoved, Emily could not havesaid. Shehad 
intended all her life to become mistress of 
exactly such an establishment as Stoke 
Norbury, preferably situated in England. 
She could hardly have been comparing it 
unfavorably in her mind with a shabby old 
hacienda in the foothills of the Pyrences, 
with beehives in the cobbled courtyard and 
cattle stirring sleepily in the stalls beneath 
the rooms. 

“Think, my dear, of the possibilities!’ 
urged Miss Dibbs, sensing this strange in- 
difference; her innocent British snobbery 
mingling with spinsterly delight in so ro- 
mantic a situation. ‘“‘Twenty bedrooms, a 
stableful of horses, a presentation at court 
through Lady Norbury—and a brewery is 
really a very desirable thing to have in a 
family nowadays! Congers’ Ale, you know, 
is quite one of our British institutions.” 

Emily pricked an ear. She had not 
known of the brewery. ‘‘So-ho! No won- 
der this little gentleman is so particular 
whom he marries!” 

Of course, agreed Miss Dibbs simply, 
dukes might be careless in such matters— 
almost too careless. But a man in Sir 
Harry’s position could hardly afford to be 
rash. ‘“‘Which makes it all the more of a 
compliment that he has chosen you.” 

Emily did not flinch. ‘At least I shall 
be able to supply free beer to the merry 
villagers, which ought to make me popular 
with them,”’ she remarked amiably. ‘‘But 
perhaps we'd better wait till we are asked.” 

Miss Dibbs hoped she had not been in- 
delicate. “Sir Harry is certainly going to 
make a declaration, dearest; I am sure of 
it—almost at once.” 

The auspicious occasion duly arrived, in 
a most auspicious manner. The county, 
remembering old acquaintance with Miss 
Dibbs, had called at the rectory, promptly 
and frequently; almost everyone called on 
Americans, anyway, since the war, and the 
girl was really very lovely. Invitations 
began to pour in for tea, for dinner, for 
week-ends. One had positively forgotten 
how many friends one had, fluttered Miss 
Dibbs, ordering a new dinner frock. The 
Misses Congers in particular, Sir Harry’s 
sisters, took Emily to their bosoms; per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say to 
their hearts. Long, lean ladies they were, 
of the figure that would have been called 
in their youth willowy, who affected slith- 
ery, trailing black satin for evening wear, 
and for the daytime those sports frocks of 
knitted jersey of which Suzanne had once 
remarked, ‘‘Nobody ought to be caught 
dead in them who wasn’t a perfect thirty- 
six.’”’? The Misses Congers did not look so 
well fed as their brother. 

“JT wish,” said Emily once, ‘‘that Sir 
Harry’s sisters did not remind me so much 
of eels.” 

“‘Wels?’”? repeated Miss Dibbs, rather 
shocked. ‘‘Oh, it must be the name, dear- 
est—slippery as a conger eel, you know— 
or is it a Congo eel? Or maybe Congers’ 
Ale. I am sure the Miss Congerses aren’t 
at all like eels, however.” 

Amphibious or not, they had a way of 
twining themselves affectionately about 
Emily which the girl did not find, somehow, 
convincing. ‘‘Poor things,’ she thought, 
with her new insight into the troubles of 
other people, “‘I daresay they’re desper- 
ately afraid I’m going to marry their 
brother and turn them out of their home— 
and they’re quite right.” 

She was duly dined at Stoke Norbury; 
the horses, the rose houses, the family serv- 
ants and portraits and plate were all duly 
exhibited to her, with a significance so 
marked that other guests who were present 
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exchanged glances and increased their cor- 
diality. The future lady of Stoke Manor, 
with a fine yacht waiting her pleasure at 


Cowes, and an ancestral brewery still | 


functioning prosperously in the background, 
was hardly a person to ignore. Even Lady 
Norbury, an impressive cousin by marriage 
imported for the occasion, deigned to lift a 
rather cool lorgnon and recall having seen 
Emily at Interlaken; though under whose 
care she could not quite recall. 

“Under nobody’s care,”’ said Emily; and 
explained that American girls were some- 
times trusted about alone. 

“What a pity!’”’ murmured Lady Nor- 
bury gently, sheathing her lorgnon. 

After dinner, at a signal from Sir Harry, 
the Misses Congers led the other guests 
away for their turn at rose houses and por- 
trait gallery, leaving the drawing-room to 
him—and there, throwing all caution to 
the winds, the impassioned baronet asked 
Emily for her hand. 

“T didn’t know they did this sort of thing 
any more,”’ she thought interestedly; re- 
flecting that it takes a really national dig- 
nity to go down upon one knee without 
looking absurd. Sir Harry managed it, if a 
little stiffly. 

“T had meant to propose out in the yew 
walk beside the sundial,’’ he explained, 
“but the dews are rather heavy at this 
time of year.” 

So Emily gave him her hand, which he 
kissed —“‘ outside and in,”’ she added rather 
surprisingly in her letter to Wally—and the 
rest of the company returned and they ac- 
cepted congratulations. 

“The naiveté of this nation,’’ continued 
the letter to Wally, ‘‘in matters of senti- 
ment is astonishing. Talk about British 
reserve! When you get engaged in Eng- 
land, you at once cackle as if you had laid 
an egg; and everybody runs to cackle with 
you, and it’s all very artless and sincere— 
but a little disconcerting.” 

Emily’s stepmother, as guardian, had 
next to be consulted by letter, and she gave 
her unqualified assent by wire. 

“You clever darling,’ she telegraphed 
expensively to Emily. ‘‘I am coming right 
over to embrace you both.” 

Emily telegraphed hastily that she would 
meet her stepmother in London and be 
embraced there. It seemed wiser not to 
spring Suzanne on the county until the 
nuptials were safely over; her effect on Sir 
Harry himself, at close range, was prob- 
lematical. The wedding was to take place 
immediately, however. 

“Why not?”’ She had consented to her 
lover’s pleading. ‘‘ You almost escaped me 
once, youknow. I’dbettertakeno chances.” 

The flattered baronet, charmed with her 
pretty wit, pressed her to name the day, 
and she named the third one after her step- 
mother’s arrival. So, their banns having 
been duly read, Emily slipped off, greatly 
to Miss Dibbs’ disappointment, to be mar- 
ried in London. 

Suzanne met her at Charing Cross, look- 
ing the picture of maternal satisfaction; 
looking, indeed, thought Emily, not only 
as if she had just eaten the canary but 
thoroughly digested it. 

“Darling!” she exclaimed, receiving her 
stepchild into an embrace highly scented 


, 


with Narcisse Noir. ‘‘What a moment! 
How your father must be turning in his 
grave!” 


“Dear me, I hope not,”’ said Emily. 

“With pleasure, of course; with pure 
gratification! The British nobility! Al- 
ways his favorite. Think, my dear, if you 
had taken that Egyptian prince who fol- 
lowed us about last winter—a colored 
man!”’ 

“But, mamma dear,’’ murmured Emily 
hastily, the British nobility being well 
within earshot, ‘‘you don’t seem to have 
gone into mourning, after all.” Suzanne’s 
chic black was certainly lined, not with 
white, but after the latest shade of ge- 
ranium, 

She blushed. ‘I felt, dearest, that 
mourning, even half mourning, might not 
after all be appropriate to—to a trous- 
seau.”’ And stepping aside, she disclosed 
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the fact that she was not alone. Her com- 
panion was Monsieur Duval, the director 
of their recent hotel in Biarritz. 

They had met, it appeared, not entirely 
by accident, at Deauville; where they had 
been for some weeks enjoying a surrepti- 
tious lune de miel. 

“T would have told you about it at once, 
dearest,’’ said Suzanne, “‘except that you 
seemed a little, just a little, unsympathetic 
about my Armand. Now, however, you 
will better understand.”’ She shot a de- 
murely coquettish glance in the direction 
of the attendant baronet. 

Sir Harry took these additions to his 
family circle with a rather better grace 
than Emily had feared he would; indeed, 
he was in such a state of blissful fatuity 
that he would have accepted an odalisque 
as a mother-in-law without cavil. 

“When I go into anything, I go into it 
hair and hide. That’s the sort of chap I 
am,” he assured his fiancée. 

Suzanne had always interested him, in a 
cautious sort of way; now he found her 
practiced cajoleries rather grateful. Not 
every staid, circumspect British gentleman 
gets himself embraced so generously by a 
fair plump lady smelling of Narcisse Noir; 
delightfully American of her, he thought it. 
As for Duval—‘‘The fellow really orders 
an excellent dinner, has positively a genius 
for vintages. He knows how to make him- 
self distinctly agreeable, if you ask me!”’ 

He would, said Emily grimly; it was 
Duval’s business to make himself agree- 
able. Also to order excellent vintages—at 
other people’s expense. 

““My word, but you’re rather hard on a 
chap, aren’t you?” laughed Sir Harry. 
‘“What a little vixen it is!”’ 

Emily accepted the reproof with pre- 
wifely meekness and endeavored to curb 
her distaste for Suzanne’s new husband; 
after all, he was Suzanne’s affair. The re- 
sult was to have been expected. Duval lost 
his wary discretion and became insinuatory. 

One of the great inducements to the 
present arrangement, he told her under the 
cover of the others’ talk, had been the op- 
portunity it offered him for better acquaint- 
ance with the so-charming Emily, who 
did not, unfortunately, like him; but if the 
si charmante Emilie would but give him a 
moment of her time in private—say, half 
an hour in the morning before luncheon? — 
he could tell her something that would per- 
haps cause her to like him better. 

It was no use; she could not fraternize 
with Duval. Something about the man 
offended her. 

“There is nothing you could possibly 
have to say,’’ she told him carelessly, 
“‘which would hold my attention, at any 
time, for as long as half an hour!’’? What 
was the use of being Lady Emily Congers if 
she could not afford herself a few enemies? 

The Duvals were showing her a new as- 
pect of her future husband. Under their 
influence, and that of rejuvenated emo- 
tions, certain inhibitions relaxed. Beneath 
the correct surface, the fattish body in its 
well-cut clothes, the smooth-shaven pur- 
plish jaw, the formal manner—Emily be- 
gan to catch glimpses of a man who was 
not native to Stoke Norbury; a shrewd, 
predatory little man, who might at a pinch 
be rather difficult. She recalled the sub- 
dued, propitiatory manner toward him of 
his sisters. There were moments when 
Emily, who was no coward, found herself a 
little afraid of her tame baronet. 

One such moment occurred on the eve of 
their wedding. The Duvals had enter- 
tained them at a final dinner; the food was 
superlative, the wines more so; and Su- 
zanne had shown the tact to leave them 
alone afterward in her own drawing-room. 

“T know how it is with love’s young 
dream,’’ she murmured, retiring. 

“Who better?” replied Sir Harry, with a 
robust shout of laughter. 

Her fiancé, Emily realized, had been 
drinking rather more than was good for 
him. Careful, careful, she said to herself; 
Emily, with-drunken men, always felt ab- 
surdly weak and helpless, though she was 
neither. She judged the time propitious, 
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however, to prefer a certain request she 
had to make. 

She had heard that morning from Switzer- 
land, not from young Wallace himself, but 
from his nurse, who wrote that her patient 
was not doing well at all; seemed much 
weaker and complained continually of cold, 
although the sun was bright enough. If 
Miss Weldon was thinking of returning, it 
might be well to return soon. . Even 
Nurse Watkins seemed to have succumbed 
to Wally’s pathos sufficiently to be anxious. 

So when Sir Harry invited Emily amo- 
rously to come and occupy his knee, she did 
so, after the tentative fashion of a bird 
perching upon a limb in a high wind. 

“Harry, my lad,” she murmured, play- 
fully disarranging his white tie so that the 
ends of it stood up like rabbit’s ears—a ca- 
ress new to him—‘“‘would you mind quite 
too awfully if I didn’t go honeymooning 
with you tomorrow on your pretty yacht? 
One gets rather fed up honeymooning in 
yachts, they tell me; and, besides, it’s so 
much done as to be vulgar. Like Niagara 
Falls. Let’s go to some quiet place in the 
mountains, you and I.” 

“Humph!” said the baronet. ‘Not 
much solitude to be had at Interlaken, for 
I suppose that’s where you want to go.” 

Emily was rather taken aback by this 
discernment. ‘‘Why, yes, it is. But how 
did you know?” 

He gave a wise laugh. “‘Not much I 
don’t know about you and your affairs, my 
gel! The latest one—why, Interlaken was 
agog with it! Had it down to a minute 
how long you stayed in the chap’s room 
every day, where you went driving with 
him, how often you kissed him good night. 
There was even talk of some little financial 
arrangement. It just happened that his 
nurse, you see, was thick with the maid of 
my cousin, Lady Norbury. So my sisters 
got it rather straight.” 

Eels, thought Emily—conger eels! “By 
way of the servants’ hall?’’ she inquired 
haughtily. 

“‘Servants’ halls are damn useful institu- 
tions when it comes to keeping tabs on the 
most fascinating little she devil in Europe,” 
commented Sir Harry loquaciously. ‘‘ Did 
you think you were by way of spoofing me, 
perhaps, you and your respectable Dibbs 
tabby cat? Remember, I’ve seen you in 
action, my lady!’’ Emily made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to descend from his knee. 
“None of that!”’ said Sir Harry. ‘You'll 
stay where you belong! In for the hair, in 
for the hide—that’s the sort I am! I just 
want you to know I’m jolly well on, that’s 
all. What about the Russian chap 
that shot himself on your doorstep because 
you decided not to have him, eh? What 
about the fellow that wrote his wife he was 
about to bolt with you, but when he got to 
your hotel, dammit if you hadn’t already 
bolted!” 

“Would it have been nicer,’ she asked 
innocently ,‘‘if ’d waited to bolt with him? 
You see, I had just heard about his wife.” 

“Really nice little girls don’t have that 
sort of thing happen to them, just the 
same,” said Sir Harry; and he kissed in- 
dulgently, despite struggles, the pretty hol- 
low at the base of Emily’s throat. 

He continued the tale of her shortcom- 
ings; seemingly he was well versed in 
Emiliana. 

“And no sooner was my back turned 
on you there at Biarritz,’”’ he concluded, 
“than along came a dashing boatman of 
sorts—what? That hurts? Duval thought 
it might.” 

“Duval!” said the girl slowly. Her head 
lifted. ‘‘So you discuss your wife’s affairs 
with Duval, as well as with—other serv- 
ants?” 

He laughed in high approval; the hau- 
teur of this little nobody from nowhere was 
what had at first attracted him. ‘‘You’re 
not my wife yet,” he reminded her. ‘‘But 
you will be tomorrow. And then I want you 
to remember something: The past can’t be 
helped, but your future’s mine, d’you see? 
Mine! And not an hour, not a minute of it, 
is to be spent on other lovers, in Interlaken 
or anywhere else! D’you see?” 
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“The rest,’’ said Emily, freeing herself 
at last, ‘‘is true, Congers, more or less. But 
the boy at Interlaken is not my lover. He 
is my friend.” 

“That’s the devil of it—they all are!” 
cried the man. ‘I’ve never run across an 
old flame of yours—and I’ve taken pains to 
run across a number of ’em—who had a 
word to say against you, wasn’t willing to 
take you on again at any price! How do 
you manage it, you little witch?” 

“The boy at Interlaken,’ she repeated 
wearily, ‘‘is not my lover.” 

“Rot! Do you deny you kissed him? 
Why, that nurse ran a peep show of sorts 
for her friends, to watch your fond em- 
braces!”’ 

“Certainly I kissed him,” 
“He needed it.” 

The enamored baronet laughed aloud. 
“Did he now? Well, hereafter your friends, 
needy or not, get no kisses out of my wife. 
All kisses strictly for home consumption. 
That’s the sort of chap I am, d’you see?” 
Evidently another Mr. Blodgett. 

“T begin to see,” said Emily. 

He softened toward her. ‘‘ Poor little gel, 
as if you could help yourself! Lips too red 
to need rouge; eyes that can sear like ice— 
they’re doin’ it now, and I like it—hands 
with an electric current in ’em—who’s to 
blame you? They mean something. I know 
the type. I know the breed. Why, dammit, 
I knew your father! One of those he beau- 
ties that hang around the casinos and bath- 
ing beaches, the wickedest old rotter on the 
Continent. They say his women ——”’ 

“They do not say it to me,’’ remarked 
Emily, white and very quiet. 

It sobered Sir Harry. ‘‘Beg pardon, my 
dear! Always talk too much when I’m 
drinking. . . Well, never mind. It’s all 
over. I’m not saying I didn’t try to escape, 
but you were too much for me, you little 
witch! I took you against my better judg- 
ment; and now, dammit, if I don’t keep 
you!” 

“Another man said that once,” 
the girl, “‘but he didn’t.” 

“He wasn’t me,” said the baronet com- 
placently. “‘Your sort come high, but we 
must have you.” 

“Must you, indeed?” laughed the girl, 
deftly interposing a chair in the way of pur- 
suit. From that she flitted to the far side of 
a table; felt for the knob of the door be- 
hind her; and so to bed, as Pepys would 
say. 

An impassioned whisper pursued her 
“Tl pay you out for 
this tomorrow, you little devil!” 

But Sir Harry had no chance to pay her 
out; for the morrow, their wedding day, 
found her alone on a Channel steamer, 
bound for Switzerland. 


said Emily. 
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She reached Interlaken none toosoon. A 
doctor whom she met at Wally’s door 
shrugged noncommittally. He was no 
worse, Wally assured her faintly; only very 
tired and always so cold. 

“It’s this beastly Swiss sun—like the 
stuff they brew in the cellars back home 
nowadays; looks all right, smells all right, 
but no authority to it.” 

Very well, said Emily briskly; they 
would go and find a sun that had authority 
to it; and she took the matter up with 
Nurse Watkins. She demurred, doubted 
whether the patient was strong enough to 
move. She had been engaged to remain in 
Switzerland until 
until the patient dies?” finished 
Emily grimly; and took it upon herself to 
dismiss Nurse Watkins. 

“Good egg!”’ grinned Wally, when this 
news was reported to him. ‘‘Oh, very good 
egg, indeed! Though what the family will 
say to it, I don’t know.” 

“You won’t know for quite a while,”’ re- 
plied Emily,.‘‘as we shall be out of reach be- 
fore they have a chance to say anything.” 
She had written to Wally’s uncle, explain- 
ing that she had appointed herself the boy’s 
nurse, and why. 

His grin widened. “Hell of a nurse 
you'll make! Yourre filling that hot-water 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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furniture it is, will 
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proved for Atwater Kent Radio 
because of the design and quality 
of Pooleycabinet work and because 
of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
built-in floating horn. Both meet 
the standards we set and maintain 
for Atwater Kent Receivers and 
Speakers.”’ 
(Signed) 
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—sturdy, enduring, beautiful. 


This is a cabinet radio you will value 


more, the longer you live with it. Don’t 


tisk disappointment —hear the Pooley 
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All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley 
Cabinet Speakers are shown and described 


in our new catalog. Send for it. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Fashion is an integral part of the smart woman's 
life. It plays just as important a role in the selection 
of her motor car as in the selection of her costumes 
or her jewels.” —Harper’s Bazar 


(ertain People, Certain Homes, 
(Certain Motor Cars Linger in Your Mind 


our business and social life 


Today a great wave of public 


brings you in.contactwith. 


many people. As you travel, you 
pass countless homes. Standing 
alongside the highway you see 
an éndless stream of trafic pass- 
ing by. 


t 
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Yet of all those you see and meet, 
only certain people, certain 
homes, certain motor cars linger 
in your mind. One person in a 
thousand! One home in a com- 
munity! One motor car out of 
many on the road! 


An elusive something lifts them 
out of the ordinary. We here at 
The Gardner Motor Company 
believe we know what that elu- 
sive something is. We build it 
into the Gardner Eight-in-line. 


esteem for the Gardner Ejight-in- 
line is sweeping across the con- 
tinent. Those happy individuals 
who enjoy the finer things of life 
are choosing it in preference to 
other famous makes. And talk- 
ing about that brand-new motor- 
ing sensation to be had only in 
the Gardner Eight-in-line—satis- 
fying, thrilling, delightful as 
coasting on air. 


During the first half of 1926, ap- 
proximately four times as many 
Gardner Eights-in-line were 
bought by experienced Amer- 
ican car owners as during the 
first half of 1925. Orders already 
in hand indicate that 1926 will 
be the greatest year in all 


And you notice it as this color- 

ful, custom-style car swings proudly down the dull, drab traffic lane. 
It looks and acts as though built for youth and life and happy days. 
And it is! 

It seems lower and racier than any other car on the road. There’s a 
hint of European boulevards about it that breathes Old World 
sumptuousness and luxury —inside and out. 


Its custom-style bodies—trimmed and appointed to 
match the mode—express the distinctive personality of 
the proud owner behind the wheel. Body finishes as 
varied as shades of the rainbow permit individual color 
preferences to be indulged. 


Gardner history. 


Gardner’s great growth in public esteem refutes the antiquated 
theory that American car owners are satisfied with mere transporta- 
tion. It proves conclusively that smart America has been wishing 
and watching for a car which is individual in appearance and indi- 


vidual in performance. 
ero 


A special salon display of the advanced 1927 custom-style Gardner 
Eight-in-line has been arranged for the coming week by Gardner 
dealers everywhere. 7 7 7 Present and prospective car owners are 
cordially invited to view this showing. 


THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., INC., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
bottle till it looks like a dirigible ready to 
cast off from its moorings.” 

There was more to nursing than hot-water 
bottles, Emily told him airily; Anatole 
would attend to all the gruesome de- 
tails. ‘“‘Besides, I need the salary you are 
to pay me for my services. So tomorrow 
morning, my hearty, we take the road for 
parts unknown.” 

“What sort of parts?” 

She shrugged. ‘‘Anywhere away from 
doctors and thermometers and hot-water 
bottles and sleeping porches. Does the idea 
appeal?” 

“Stepping heavenward,’”’ he murmured, 
and lapsed into the drowsiness which oc- 
cupied the larger part of his days. 

Emily’s plan was not so vague as it 
sounded; she knew quite well where they 
were going, though she put off facing the 
knowledge as one postpones the grasping of 
a nettle. 

Anatole meanwhile disclosed surprising 
qualities as a guide. His native Provencal 
hospitality rose to the occasion, and he laid 
at their disposal the sun of the pays natal; 
than which, he assured them, there was 
none more salutary to be had in the whole 
of Europe. It saw itself, he said, that a 
land so productive of vineyards and poets 
had more to offer than a land productive of 
nothing but rocks and snows and inn- 
keepers. 

They crossed as rapidly as possible into 
France. Anatole, as they journeyed, be- 
guiled the way with tales of troubadours 
and lovers native to the realm. 

Whatever was in the air seemed to be 
bringing renewed health to her invalid, 
thought Emily; his interest roused, he 
seemed stronger. Nurse Watkins would 
doubtless have disagreed with her, but 
Nurse Watkins was not there to trouble. 
And so they wandered innocently south- 
ward through the pleasant land, pausing to 
rest where they chose; as at the Singing 
Isle of Avignon, where a hundred chimes 
still ring about the ancient empty Palace of 
the Popes; or in a little hostelry on the 
storied walls of Carcassonne, where bugles 
wakened them at sunrise and put them to 
sleep at dark; and Wally lay all day on the 
ramparts, bathed in the soft, mild airs of 
the Midi, dreaming out over the Languedoc 
plain, pretending himself a knight who had 
come, with this lady attending and his 
faithful equerry, to meet other knights for 
the start of a crusade. 

Anatole was giving Emily a Europe quite 
new to her, one she had only vaguely 
sensed behind the constant round of spas 
and casinos, of fashion and intrigue and 
pseudo-gayety and all that busy idleness 
which her father had made his life career. 
To Wally it was a happy dream, a dream 
that had lost its sense of loneliness; with 
waking moments of simple pleasure, when 
they stopped by the wayside to quench 
their thirst with melons of Cavaillon, or 
with a glass of the fragrant muscat wine, 
while Anatole delivered sonorous thanks 
and compliments in the liquid Provengal 
that makes of poetry so natural a speech. 
Always at such moments the boy’s eyes 
sought Emily, as one pinches oneself to be 
sure a thing is real; and she was always 
there. So he slipped back happily into his 
dream again. 

And all the time an attendant Presence 
shadowed them with kindly wings, keeping 
at a distance such lesser, uglier presences as 
have to do with life—fear and regret and 
anxiety for a morrow which never comes. 

Once the boy roused from his dreaming 
long enough to be a little troubled. ‘‘ Look 
here, Emily! Have you thought what 
people might be saying about your coming 
off with me like this? Those tabbies round 
the hotel verandas—won’t they talk about 
you?” 

“Oh, impossible,’ she said demurely. 
Impossible, she thought, for them to think 
of anything more to say. Besides, had she 
not a romantic precedent for the adventure, 
a precedent so classic as to be almost re- 
spectable— George Sand rescuing the young 
Chopin? 
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But Wally was not satisfied. He frowned 
over the idea of Chopin’s rescue by Madame 
Sand. ‘‘Perhaps, since you seem to have 
missed out on Sir Harry, you’d better 
marry me, after all. I’m not much of a 
prospect personally, of course; but there’s 
uncle. He’s pretty sure to do the proper 
thing.”’ 

“Wally,” she asked rather anxiously, 
“‘would you like me to marry you?” 

“T wouldn’t mind at all,’’ was the polite 
reply. “But it’s not myself I’m thinking 
of; it’s you. I don’t like the thought of 
you running around loose all over the place. 
Better a crock in the hand, perhaps, than a 
baronet in the bush.” 

She gave a relieved chuckle. “ Your gal- 
lantry, my dear, does credit to the nation. 
But I’m not so sure that a life interest in an 
uncle is negotiable property. And besides, 
I’ve a prejudice—the proud spirit of a 
Weldon, ha!—against entering any family 
unbeknownst. Like slipping into a house 
by the back door. We’ll discuss it later. 
But meanwhile let’s leave me as I am—a 
decorative combination of secretary and 
nurse.” 

She failed to tell him that since her ap- 
pearance did not convincingly suggest 
either, she had thought best to register 
them at the hotels as Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
lace. 

When you burn your bridges behind you, 
she thought, you may as well make a hand- 
some bonfire. The idea had come from 
the tactful Anatole, who since the be- 
ginning of their wanderings had ceased to 
call her mademoiselle, and addressed his 
patrons collectively and respectfully as 
M’sieuw’—M’dame. It was a situation to 
appeal, naturally, to the sympathy of any 
Provencal. 

Wally, content with her decision, seemed 
to have gone to sleep; but not so deeply 
that he did not presently make an acute 
observation: ‘I know why you can’t make 
up your mind to marry people, Emily; 


neither me nor the Englishman, nor any of! 


us. It’s that Basque chap, the one who 
didn’t find you good enough—damn his 
nerve! You’re waiting for Esteban, aren’t 
you?” 

The girl gave an abrupt laugh. 
rot!” 

“And quite right, too,’”’ he continued, as 
if she had not spoken. ‘‘Go on waiting. 
Who knows?” he murmured slyly. ‘“‘Per- 
haps you'll improve with age.” 

“Ts it your pretty thought that I entice 
him away from his present consort?”’ asked 
Emily. ‘‘He’s not that sort, old dear. 
Basques are virtuous—painfully so. And 
faithful? My word!” 

“Exactly,” said Wally. 

“Or am I perhaps to do away with 
Stancia,’’ she pursued, ‘“‘who happens to be 
particularly healthy, by means of poison or 
the stiletto? I’m not a lady novelist, un- 
fortunately, to manage it with the stroke 
of a pen. No, Wally, dear; even if 
there were no Stancia—Esteban does not 
want me now.” 

The boy replied with closed eyes, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, he does! He couldn’t help himself.” 

She gave him a quick, rather nervous 
look at that. Butshe was mistaken. Wally 
had fallen asleep again, quite contentedly. 

After that, they made straight for the 
Pyrenees. The girl had known all along 
where they were going. The memory often 
came to her with a touch of healing that 
should be healing for Wally, too—of a 
green, quiet valley in the upper ranges, full 
of sun and the south wind, down which a 
stream of melted snow rushed foaming past 
the garden of a little inn fragrant with 
acacia and the scent of beehives, tranquil 
as only mountain hamlets are tranquil be- 
fore they have been discovered by the 
world’s sick. 

It was Esteban’s village, near the old 
hacienda of the Urruty. How they must 
despise her now, the Urruty! Esteban’s 
father, Pedro, the fat Béarnaise wife, the 
little grave Bette, the grandmother herself, 
whose respect Emily would have valued, for 
some reason, above that of any woman she 
had known. She had meant never in life, 


“What 
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never even in dreams, to revisit this coun- 
try of Esteban’s, and here she was returning 
to it with another man. The girl, for all her 
faults, did not lack courage. 

By the time they reached the shadow of 
the Canigou, guarding the eastern gate of 
the Pyrenees as La Rhune guards the west, 
Wally was too weak to note when the gray 
roofs of the Catalans gave way to the red 
of the Basque country, and the soft-slip- 
ping French of the plains to brief mono- 
syllables bristling with r’s, if Anatole 
paused for direction. In vain Emily ea- 
gerly pointed out to him the béret worn in 
place of the flopping tam o’ shanter, the 
espadrilles instead of the clumsy sabots, 
the tall whitewashed houses growing 
farther and farther apart; for Basques have 
not the gregarious French dread of solitude. 
And presently Emily herself ceased to take 
her rather painful pleasure in these re- 
minders, but sat watching Wally, saying 
now and again to Anatole, “Faster! Can’t 
you go faster?”’ 

The big car went whirling along the 
narrow passes like a cyclone, so that the 
peasants, hearing it afar off, crossed them- 
selves angrily and ran to drive their live- 
stock out of the road. 

But when they came to the valley Emily 
had once described to him, musical with 
rushing water and little bells, Wally seemed 
to know where they were. 

“At last!’’ he murmured, conscious of 
the kindly strength of woman’s arms that 
helped Anatole lift him from the car. They 
were the arms of the patronne of the inn, 
Madame Pantchika, who lost her shy sur- 
liness at once when she saw what had to be 
seen. 

“Tiens! It is no longer a man, this one. 
It is a beau petit gar’!”’ she said softly to 
Emily, who knew that she had been wise to 
come. 

There was much excitement in the vil- 
lage over this arrival. Americans, not 
merely to eat and hurry on, but to remain 
indefinitely, engaging Madame Pantchika’s 
three bedrooms, her salon and terrasse as 
well, and at such price as she chose to name. 

“But they are mad, these people—mad 
with gold!”’ And, indeed, Emily had a royal 
way of spending other people’s money. 

It had been too much for the patronne; 
she laid the matter before the priest, not 
daring to trust her own honesty. 

“Why derange yourself?”’ shrugged the 
curé. ‘‘You know our saying: ‘If God 
made mountains, it is that man may not 
cross them.’ Since these people have no 
mountains of their own, they must pay for 
the privilege of enjoying ours.’”’ And he 
named a price at least half as high as they 
would have paid in any other inn of Eu- 
rope. 

But when Pantchika realized the condi- 
tion of her guest, she reduced the price by 
another third, and sent word in haste to the 
Urruty household. One of her guests, said 
the message, was, after all, no stranger— 
was, indeed, an enemy, having been at one 
time turned from the Urruty door. But 
the other guest could be turned from no 
door, because he was in mortal need; and 
what was Pantchika to do? 

So it happened that Emily, gazing with 
eyes that ached up the long valley where she 
had once driven with Esteban to his home, 
saw a figure she recognized descending it— 
a picaresque old figure in thimble-shaped 
cap and voluminous black capuchin, riding 
sidewise, with a pannier of fresh eggs over 
one arm and a trussed fowl tied to her 
saddle bow. It was Madame Urruty, who 
put aside the explanatory Pantchika at the 
door and came straight to where Emily 
waited in dread. 

But her face was not stern as the girl re- 
membered it; there was a friendly look in 
its gravity, almost a welcome, “So! You 
have returned to us? And not alone? That 
is well. A wife’s place is naturally at the 
side of her husband, particularly if he is ill.” 

Emily felt rather shaky with the relief of 
it. ‘‘Oh, but, madame, he is so very ill! He 
does not even know me now!” 

“Peste! What of that? Fatigue is weak- 
ening to the wits. Let him rest. You have 
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Smart BILTMORE covers keep dainty 
frocks clean. They increase trade-in 
value of car. Made of high-grade striped 
seat cover fabric, complete for seats, 
backs, sides, doors. Wearing surfaces 
trimmed with colored leatherette. Con- 
venient pockets. Glove fasteners make 
easy to detach and clean. Ten years’ 
seat cover tailoring experience backs our 
guarantee of quality and perfect fit. We 
make covers for all cars. 


If your car is a 1925, 1926 or 1927 model of 


Buick Willys Knight Oldsmobile 
Chrysler Studebaker Jewett 
Nash Overland Pontiac 
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Ford or Chev’t 5 passenger, 4 door cars.......- 13.00 


Department Stores and Car Dealers Write 
for booklet ‘Seat Cover Selling Simplified’’ 
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Send no money—Check full information 
Please send set of Biltmore Covers express pre- 
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pay expressman price of covers only. 
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Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co., 310 Main Street, 
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a Esther McCall, Ark, earned $59 first day— 
Mary Kline, Pa.earned $164infourdays—W.C. / | 
Allen, Ohio, earned $1000 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour you can spare 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything 
S Write quick! Start 
$ 10 Outfit Free at once making big 
money. Rush season right at hand. 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1702, Chicago, Ill. 


Sen Dollars a Day 


. Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
= come $30 weekly in spare time.Full time peoplecanearn 


ou ancien ‘Earned $90 in'a peace 
Selling America’s most fairly priced and aides 
known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 


demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory § 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 


The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
s Troy at 2lst.St.,).. Chicago 
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Women are saying 


“What a wonderful difference it makes 
—that smooth inside finish” 


INE women out of ten, asked 

to suggest an improvement in 
aluminum ware, said, ‘‘Make it 
easier to clean.”’ 


Today these same women are say- 
ing of their beautiful new Aluminex 
utensils—‘‘ What a wonderful differ- 
ence it makes—that smooth in- 
side finish.’’ 


They find Aluminex easier to clean 


—better to cook with—longer last- 


ing. Food doesn’t stick to 
the smooth, polished in- 
ner surfaces. Milder 
cleaning methods are ef- 
fective. 


The Beauty of Silver 


Every utensil possesses 
the rare beauty of design 
and finish that you see in 
fine silver. Picture your 
kitchen all agleam with 
this beautiful new ware 
that shines inside and out. 


Drawn from thick 
sheets of pure white met- 
al, Aluminex is fashioned 
into artistic and useful & 
designs without seams or “ 
folds. = 


And only in Aluminex 
will you find a smooth, 
polished inside finish, the 
result of a process that 
makes the inner surface 


luminex Utility Set 
—a useful combination includ- 
ing 6-quart sauce-pot, colan- 
der and mixing bowl. Serves 
as self-basting roaster, steamer, 
double-boiler, pressure cooker, 
etc. Makes a beautiful gift set. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
give us his name, and we will 
send you this set for $4.65. 
Express prepaid in U. S, A. 


hard, long wearing, easy to clean. 

You will like the new dome-shape 
covers with knobs inset to provide 
handy warming surfaces for other 
dishes. 

The knobs are moulded from 
Thermoplax—a heat-and-moisture- 
proof material. 

Comfortable, sanitary handles 

with round, folded edges. 
Massive square rims, or “beads,”’ 
that strengthen the tops 
of the utensils so that they 
keep their shape and last 
longer, and their covers 
fit more snugly. 


Utensils designed for 
many added uses in com- 
bination with others. 


And Not Expensive 


You can obtain Aluminex 
at the leading stores at 
prices remarkably low for 
ware that is heavy, sub- 
stantial and good formany 
years of service. 


Look for the blue dia- 
mond label and make this 
test: ‘‘Smile into it—if it 
smiles back, it’s Aluminex.”’ 

Write for—‘‘The New 
Day in Aluminum Cook- 
ery’’—a booklet of inter- 
esting facts about your 
future cooking utensils. — 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 


Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


LUMINEX 


The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish. 
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done well to come to us, my child. Here 
with our sun, and the wind from the south, 
and the help of le bon Dieu and myself; he 
will recover, if it is humanly. possible.’’ 

She went out on the terrasse, where Wally 
lay, past speech or caring. Emily heard her 
giving quiet orders there to the patronne, 
to the anxious Anatole. The head of the 
cot..was to be lifted, so; the fowl she had 
brought was to be boiled down to one strong 
cup of broth, one only; she herself would 
prepare a tisane of herbs for the fever. The 
very sound ‘of her voice was heartening; a 
matriarchate has its value. 

But when she returned to Emily, she 
said only, ‘‘It is not humanly possible,” 
and opened wide her arms; the instinctive 
gesture of old motherhood, the gesture of 
Christ crucified. Emily went into them and 
wept. 

There was still much happiness left for 
the two friends, however—a twilight sort 
of happiness that brought its own peace. 
The south wind held. People came and 
went around them in shy, friendly fashion, 
speaking patois, or broken English that 
made Wally smile. “Like a Scotchman try- 
ing to speak American with a Georgia ac- 
cent!’’ he said. 

From his terrace he took quite an active 
vicarious part in the village life—exchang- 
ing compliments with Pantchika, as she 
fished out of her back windows for his 
morning trout; flipping pennies to the 
children who played a la queue endlessly in 
the street, grave little crop-haired boys and 
girls dressed alike in tight-sleeved full black 
aprons; never tiring of the daily pelota 
match in the fronton that was the center of 
the village. 

Once there was some saint’s festival, and 
all the houses hung fresh crosses of flowers 
or leaves above the lintel, and at night the 
mountainsides were beautiful, far and near, 
with beacon fires. After the moon rose, 
there was dancing in the square; at first 
such dancing as one might find elsewhere 
in Europe—the tango, the one step, with 
the young men and girls lither and lighter 
on their feet because of much walking the 
mountain roads in the light canvas san- 
dals. 

But later, with the singing and the drink- 
ing of new wine, the spirit of other days 
revived; and soon they were dancing, 
young and old alike, the saut Basque, the 
farandole, couples facing each other, never 
touching, yet never separating, each move- 
ment identical, playing out the ancient 
drama which is the story of all dance— 
pursuit, spurning, and at last capitulation. 

““You should be dancing there with them, 
Emily,’ murmured the boy wistfully. ‘‘ You 
and Esteban—perhaps I shall see you danc- 
ing so one day.’” He was wandering again, 
she thought; he was often a little light- 
headed. 

But the jew de paume was his favorite 
entertainment, especially when the curé 
played—a stout old fellow, with cassock 
well tucked up about his legs. 

“That’s what I call a priest!’’ declared 
Wally. ‘‘A vast improvement on the sort 
you see in Italy sometimes, riding on don- 
keys several sizes too small for ’em. You 
wouldn’t mind saying father to a man like 
that!” 

Once, learning that the cider with which 
the public players were refreshed between 
games was supplied at the expense of the 
village, Emily conceived the idea of send- 
ing Anatole out with a special offering of 
wine—‘‘in slight return for the pleasure 
their beautiful game had given guests from 
a far country,” she bade him say. Emily, 
when she chose, had very pretty manners. 

The result was repaying. The village 
glowed with approval. Monsieur the curé 
came at once to visit them, remarking 
brusquely that although as heretics they 
were not entitled to the ministrations of 
religion, doubtless they were all the more in 
need of them. Other notables of the com- 
munity followed suit—the notary, quite a 
man of the world, who had once been to 
Monte Carlo; the doctor, offering in an 
unprofessional capacity certain native 
medicaments which did no good, but which 
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Wally faithfully tried—‘‘Can’t have these 
chaps outdoing Uncle Sam in politeness,” 
he explained; ‘the blacksmith, who had 
served as alcalde before Pedro Urruty, a 
man of evident importance, who played, 
Pantchika told them, the finest pelota, both 
blaid and rebot, in the valleys. He had been 
the teacher, she added, of Esteban Urruty 
himself. 

Gifts poured in upon them, often from 
strangers—combs of the delicious Pyrenean 
honey, little earthen jars of cordial, pats of 
“T had no 
idea,”’ said the girl once in Pantchika’s 
hearing, “‘that people could be so kind.” 

“That is because one so beautiful and 
rich as madame has never before known the 
need of kindness,” said the patronne sim- 
ply, and Emily smiled. But for once her 
smile had not its little edge of irony. She 
seemed to be losing, she thought, her sense 
of humor. 

Once, with Pedro Urruty, a younger man 
came who brushed Emily’s hand with a 
polite mustache, in the French fashion; 
and whose clothes, though very shabby, 
had the unmistakable mark of a real tailor. 
Pedro introduced him merely as Monsieur 
le Comte. He made himself very interest- 
ing on the subject of the Basques. Emily 
wished Miss Dibbs were there to hear him. 

He told them, among other things, that 
there are no names for modern implements 
in the Basque tongue; that the language has 
suffered practically no change in thirty cen- 
turies, though words vary slightly in differ- 
ent districts; and that no one not of Basque 
blood had ever been known to learn more 
than a few phrases of it. Yet there were 
newspapers published in it, not only in the 
Pyrenean provinces but in South America, 
to which many emigrated. 

“The Eskuara,’”’ he added, smiling, “‘is 
probably less a language than a race 
memory, an instinct of the heart.” 

Afterward Emily asked Pantchika some- 
thing about this gentleman, whose title 
had caught her attention. She had not 
known there were titles among the Basques. 

The patronne shrugged. The father of 
monsieur was French, of Normandy, or 
possibly of Burgundy—n’importe; his 
mother was Etchegarray, and naturally he 
was called here by that name. Naturally, 
too, when he tired of other places he re- 
turned to the pays Basque. Also, she 
added practically, the decline of the frane 
was of less importance here than elsewhere. 

“But picture to yourself, madame—he 
keeps no cow, no fowls, not so much as a 
pig. His servant must buy in the market 
everything! And over much of his house 
there is no roof; only where the books 
are—hundreds—thousands of books!” This 
poor monsieur was, in her opinion, wne peu 
folle. ‘‘I ask myself, is it possible to eat a 
book, to wear a book, to marry a book and 
give birth to other books?” 


“That, yes,” said Emily dryly. ‘Too 
possible!” 
Pantchika crossed herself. It savored 


strongly of witchcraft, of which there had 
already been too much among these Etche- 
garray—sorcery, magic, book study of all 
sorts. And to what end? There were no 
more sons. The Etchegarray, it appeared, 
once as powerful as the Urruty, were one 
of those families gui mont en graine; they 
no longer cultivated their lands; they even 
sold them. 

Emily recognized the type; even in her 
own new country, she remarked, there were 
families which went to seed because of too 
long ease of living, too much war, perhaps 
too many books. Her father had occasion- 
ally attributed the proud spirit of a Weldon 
to what he liked to call. the old Southern 
stock. Emily felt a certain bond of sym- 
pathy with the shabby, scholarly young 
Etchegarray, who was so evidently an exile 
there; until she learned sometime later 
that he was quite a famous person, the 
acknowledged authority on Basques in the 
world. 

It was through Pedro Urruty, Esteban’s 
father, that she discovered the uses of the 
neighbor, the Chenhango, who in Basque 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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These photographs of paint surfaces were made 
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contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to 
Its surface is smooth, unbroken and 
non-porous. It resists dirt and washes like tile. 
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Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss Finish 


Each paint was 
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A dip of the 
Paint Brush 


reveals the smooth, free- 
flowing qualities that make 
Barreled Sunlight so easy 
and pleasant to apply. It 
spreads evenly without leav- 
ing brush-marks, and is so 
opaque that one coat covers 
as well as two coats of or- 
dinary enamel. 


and can’t hold dirt .. . 


IN THOUSANDS of the finest modern 
buildings — homes, hotels, hospitals, 
schools — they are using this handsome 
paint finish that is so easy to keep clean. 


A damp cloth will remove the worst 
smudges from Barreled Sunlight, be- 
cause its surface has no pores to hold dirt. 


It gives walls and woodwork a beauty 
comparable only to the finest enamel— 
yet costs less and requires fewer coats. 


In addition, Barreled Sunlight resists 
the “yellowing tendency.”’ Made by the 
exclusive Rice Process, it is guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. 


Even on the largest surfaces, Barreled 
Sunlight’s superior qualities are an ac- 
tual economy. 


There is a saving in application, be- 
cause Barreled Sunlight, containing no 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. 


varnish, flows on freely with brush or 
spray—and covers remarkably. 


Once on the walls and ceilings, washing 
takes the place of frequent, costly repainting. 
And repeated washing will not wear away 
this paint. 


hee use in places where a full gloss is not 
required, Barreled Sunlight is also made 
in a washable, handsome Semi-Gloss. And 
where duller effects are desired, nothing is 
more appropriate than Barreled Sunlight 
Flat Finish— extremely attractive and uniform. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from 
¥ pint to 5 gallons, and in 30-gallon and 55- 
gallon steel drums. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat first. 


See directions in coupon for obtaining 
further information and sample can. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 
28-C Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


New York —350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia —1218 Chestnut Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 7000 dealers 


Sunlight 


Pat. Off. 


If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in- 
oil to Barreled Sunlight white, 
you can obtain exactly the 
tint you want to match any 
scheme of interior decoration. 
Ask your dealer about the 
new Barreled Sunlight Tint- 
ing Colors, in handy tubes. 
These colors are almost liquid, 
blending easily and quickly 
with Barreled Sunlight. In 
quantities of 5 gallons or over 
we tint to order at the factory, 
without extra charge. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
28-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me literature on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 
Check 


Homes Commercial Buildings 


Institutions O Industrial Plants 


Enclosed also find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight, to be 
mailed postpaid. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
communities is expected to perform all 
friendly offices, in the way of arranging 
marriages, births, deaths, all the important 
affairs of life. Pedro Urruty had appar- 
ently appointed himself their Chenhango, 
and came daily to see that all was well with 
them; a courteous, smiling man, with the 
quiet dignity of a Spanish grandee, though 
he wore customarily the broad sash and 
very full short black blouse of the peasant. 
Through him the matriarch kept them un- 
der a watchful eye, advising, directing, 
and, where necessary, commanding; the 
girl had long since ceased to resent her 
beneficent interference. 

But as once before, this unexpected kind- 
ness began to arouse in her uncomfortably 
something for which she had hitherto found 
small use—a conscience. More and more 
she disliked the knowledge that these peo- 
ple’s interest, their growing friendliness, 
was based upon a lie. 

Emily rarely lied, unless she found it 
necessary; not always then. One day, 
without premeditation, she told Madame 
Urruty the truth—young Wallace was not 
her husband; she had never had a husband. 
Her pretense of being a divorced woman 
was sheer panic at the thought of marrying 
Esteban and leading the life of a Pyrenean 
peasant. 

The old woman’s eyes never wavered 
from her during this confession. Once they 
gleamed angrily; once they showed a faint 
flicker of amusement. The matriarch was 
not unappreciative of courage, even at her 
own expense. 

“So!” she said gravely, when the brief 
statement was finished. “‘Now we must 
persuade this rash young man to make 
things proper for you before he dies, eh?”’ 

Emily, flushing, explained that Wally 
was quite willing to marry her—had, in- 
deed, offered to do so; but that she felt any 
sort of excitement would be bad for him. 
Moreover there was the matter of the rich 
uncle. Haltingly, she managed to make 
clear her reluctance to entering a family, as 
it were, by the back door. 

It was an idea that seemed to interest 
Madame Urruty. “So?” she said again, 
and nodded twice. ‘So!’ Then, to 
Emily’s great astonishment, she drew the 
worn old wedding ring off her own finger 
and slipped it upon Emily’s, remarking 
simply, “‘ We will not speak of this to others, 
gatchoutcha. It is not well that ignorant 
persons know too much.” Gatchoutcha 
was the little name Esteban had sometimes 
used for her. { 

Some days later, the matriarch arrived a 
an unusually early hour, driving a pair of 
mules to a two-wheeled, white-hooded tar- 
tana like a Roman wine cart; a small girl 
beside her, sitting very upright and impor- 
tant. It was the first time Esteban’s little 
sister Bette had come to see her. 

“*T wish,”’ said the old woman carelessly, 
“to take your servant Anatole and your 
traveling automobile, since it is necessary 
for me to go out into the world as far as to 
Bayonne. Bette will remain to take the 
servant’s place for the day; she makes her- 
self useful.’”’ Emily’s instinct told her that 
to borrow something from her’ was the 
greatest compliment the matriarch could 
pay. 

Bette, it appeared, had brought for the 
poor m’sieu’ who was ill a cadeau, a little 
gift; she produced a very small yellow 
chicken. ‘‘This one is not, ma’mselle com- 
prehends, a chicken for the pot,” she ex- 
plained anxiously. It was an orphan, the 
tragic remnant of a thunderstorm, educated 
personally by Bette. ‘‘Regardez, ma’m- 
selle! Speak, speak, my little one,’”’ she 
said to the chicken, which feebly chirped in 
response. “‘Hop, hop, mon enfant.”” The 
chicken hopped. “Is it not sage?” de- 
manded Bette with pardonable pride. 
“‘One sees it is not a chicken to be boiled!’’ 


Certainly not, agreed Emily; it should’ ~~ 


remain while in their hands entirely a 
poulet de compagnie. 

Wally appreciated the chicken of com- 
pany very much, indeed, and allowed it to 
speak and hop freely over his person; while 
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Bette disappeared and reappeared at inter- 
vals, bearing food, with her regularity of 
clockwork: 

“The bouillon of m’sieu’.” 

‘Regard m’sieu’s dish of clotted cream 
with honey.” 

“We have now the two pullet’s eggs 
beaten in Yzarra.”’ 

“Tt is time for the tisane, to be taken at 
thirteen hours and a half precisely.” 

Nor did it occur to Wally, despite a fas- 
tidious invalid’s appetite, to decline these 
ministrations. Emily, recognizing in small 
Bette the master touch, permitted herself a 
little rest; the boy had been so sleepless the 
night before that she had not left him. She 
was grateful for Bette; grateful for Ma- 
dame Urruty, whose errand into the world, 
she learned, was to bring back from the con- 
vent near Bayonne a certain nursing sister, 
one Sceur Marie-Josef, well known in the 
valleys; a doctor, explained Pantchika, be- 
ing of little value in cases so serious, since 
he was in the end but a man. 

Presently Emily, as she slept, became 
conscious of anxious hands tugging at her, 
a frightened little voice in her ear; if 
ma’mselle would waken, if she would come 
quickly—oh, but quickly! Something had 
occurred to m’sieu’ who was ill. He swal- 
lowed nothing, he no longer enjoyed the 
poulet de compagnie. Bette had fear! 

Emily, running, saw that something had, 
indeed, occurred to Wally. His eyes rolled 
up so that one saw the whites, his jaw 
dropped. The doctor was in the room soon, 
the priest, several neighbors; Pantchika 
lamenting as she chafed the feet of the poor 
petit gar’, Bette whimpering like any or- 
dinary little girl while she came and went 
methodically, according to orders, with 
food that was not wanted. And then at 
last the matriarch, putting them all sternly 
out of the room, and with her a quiet, quick- 
moving woman in a blue habit, a crucifix 
at her belt; with deft sure hands that knew 
what they were doing. 

What relief! Emily at that moment 
would have welcomed even Nurse Watkins. 

It was almost dawn when she looked up 
gratefully from her knees beside the bed 
into the nursing sister’s face—and saw that 
it was Stancia. They said what they had to 
say in whispers over the boy’s relaxed body. 

“You! You are not married to him 
then—to Esteban?” 

A faint wonder stirred in the other’s still 
eyes; no more. Married? To Esteban? 
Ah, no! Mademoiselle, being heretic, did 
not perhaps know that it was forbidden a 
man to marry his brother’s widow, his 
spiritual sister? True, she admitted—and 
her lips quivered once—there had been at 
one time talk of a special dispensation, 
since she had not children; the Urruty were 
a family of importance. But la madre had 
decided otherwise; she preferred for her 
grandson a wife more suited to maintain 
his position in the world than a woman of 
their valleys. And Esteban, she added 
stolidly, had himself preferred this, on fur- 
ther thought. : 

““He—has gone to America?” whispered 
Emily, trembling. 

The other shrugged. One did not know. 
One knew only that he had been forbidden 
to return again to the Etcheonda without 
such a wife as his grandmother would find 
suitable. 
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“ Religieuses,’’ added Sceur Marie-Josef, 
“do not as arule discuss these worldly mat- 
ters. It is forbidden by the superior.” 

But Emily declined to take the hint. 
“Oh, my dear,’’ she whispered, forgetting 
for the moment her own grief in another’s— 
“oh, Stancia, how terrible for you! How 
terrible!’’ 

The nun lifted quiet eyebrows. There 
was nothing terrible, she said remotely. On 
the contrary, one had one’s vocation, one’s 
work; a work for which her experience in 
life had preéminently fitted her. And now 
if mademoiselle cared to rest a little 

Sometime afterward Emily was called 
again, and saw that Wally had become con- 
scious; saw, too, for the first time, that he 
was dying. She had known it for so long 
that she had not realized it. 

“No, no!’’ she begged him frantically. 
“Don’t go! Not now, Wally boy, not yet! 
I want you, I need you so!” 

“Not any more, old thing,’ he whispered, 
his fingers curling like a sleepy child’s 
around her hand. 

Unnoted, the 


chicken of company 


chirped and hopped about his pillow; Sis- . 


ter Marie-Josef lifted high her crucifix; and 
at the door of the house the patronne, weep- 
ing, lighted a handful of straw,.as is the 
peasant custom where there is death, so 
that a soul may rise to heaven the more 
easily on a puff of smoke. 


Emily presently went wandering again, 
with Anatole and the big car and Miss 
Dibbs—who came to her at once, asking no 
questions, all her romantic instincts aroused 
by the plight of this gallant girl who had 
thrown away Stoke Norbury for a young 
lover, and now had lost the young lover too. 

Suzanne also proffered maternal support, 
shocked though she was by her step- 
daughter’s amazing faux pas. “‘How rash 
of you, darling, how positively indiscreet!”’ 
she wrote. “‘Everybody talking about it, 
laughing at poor dear Sir Harry! I am the 
last person to blame you for following your 
heart’s dictates, dearest, you know that; 
but I do think you might have considered 
Sir Harry’s feelings a little. We’ve had the 
most dreadful time, Armand and I, consol- 
ing him.”” Apparently they had succeeded, 
since the baronet had returned with them 
to Biarritz. 

Wally’s uncle had arrived, with incredi- 
ble dispatch, to dispose of his few affairs. 
Not only the automobile and Anatole were 
settled upon Emily but also the very com- 
fortable income which had been Wally’s. 

“We pay our debts,’ said the uncle 
crisply, in response to Emily’s astonished 
protest. ‘‘You gave the boy something we 
couldn’t buy. Too bad you didn’t marry 
him into the bargain.’’ He eyed her 
shrewdly and kindly. ‘Don’t tell me he 
didn’t want it. I know better. The lad was 
human, I hope!” 

So they would not leave her this one 
friend, she thought bitterly, even in death! 
But she was glad not to have to give up 
Anatole and the automobile; glad, too, that 
she was able now to permit herself the lux- 
ury of spinsterhood, if she chose. 

She did not wander very far from the 
valley—because of Wally, she told herself, 
lying there alone among strangers. But 
there were other reasons. Had Esteban 
heard Was it too late? Had he found 
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already the suitable wife he had been sent 
to find; or would the matriarch tell him— 
what? What could an old woman find to 
tell her grandson that would change the 
look that had been in his eyes as they 
parted, of distaste, of weary disillusion- 
ment? 

She gave up at last counting on Madame 
Urruty. Echoes of her stepmother’s sordid 
little philosophy shamed her: ‘‘A woman’s 
a fool to wait for any man to come back to 
her; men aren’t that way.’ If Esteban 
were coming, he would have come before 
this. 

Weeks passed into months; the summer 
died, though a wooing south wind still 
tempted roses to linger in sheltered places. 
The carts and wagons they passed were 
piled high with russet fern for the winter’s 
stabling, and on the galleries of the tall 
Basque houses golden pumpkins dried in 
the sun. These gave to Emily a touch of 
unexpected nostalgia for the country of her 
childhood, for dusty goldenrod along the 
roads, and sumac branches, and the smell 
everywhere of burning leaves. Strange, 
she thought, how in sorrow the heart re- 
turns to the familiar things of childhood, 
lightly as they are valued at the time. 

She had brought Miss Dibbs back into 
the pays Basque, to open the spinster’s 
house in St.-Jean-de-Luz for the coming 
season. Emily did not mean to stay on 
with her; the place was too poignant with 
memories, too near to Biarritz and Suzanne. 
She knew now that Esteban would not 
come; had given him up more completely 
than when she believed him married. In- 
difference was, in her experience, a far 
greater barrier than marriage. 

It was through no wish to follow him that 
she decided at last to go back to America. 
There perhaps she might find root hold, 
make new root hold; Wally had taught her 
that there are men in America, too—loyal, 
brave, faithful men—to be trusted. 

Yet still she lingered; found herself often 
standing on the promontory of the great 
light that gives the little harbor its name, 
gazing like many another woman before her 
out to sea for a boat that never came. And 
as do many people who hide a secret 
trouble, she grew fanciful. She liked to 
speak to the natives in the few phrases she 
had learned of Eskuara in the valley. Some- 
times they answered quite simply, as if she 
were one of them, and the surprising thing 
was that she understood. Could it be, as 
Etchegarray had suggested, less a language 
than an instinct—an instinct of the heart? 
She recalled with a stab of pain the strange 
sensation she had known of being at home 
in the Urruty house, because it was to be 
the home of Esteban’s children. 

Some admirer began to leave odd gifts on 
her doorstep—baskets of silver fish laid on 
cresses, the graceful native cornucopias of 
fruit and flowers—not a unique experience, 
for Emily’s pale loveliness was of the type 
that often touches the passing fancy to 
romance. But she liked to think that these 
naive little gifts of courtship, coming from 
Esteban’s people, came almost from him- 
self. 

Once at dusk, as she sat dreaming by the 
window of Miss Dibbs’ candlelit salon, a 
sound that was hardly more than a whisper 
of music came up from the dark garden 
below. Was that her fancy too? 

“ Dibby darling,’’ she murmured, “‘I won- 
der if you are hearing what I hear.”’ 

The spinster looked up from her book 
and listened. ‘‘Ah, a basauflute—the loy- 
ers are out again. Early for basauflutes, 
isn’t it? The mimosa’s not yet in bloom.” 

The girl leaned from the window to hear 
better. ‘‘My dear,” the music whispered 
to her memory, ‘‘do you not know that if 
you will not come to me, I must come to 
you, always?” 

She saw by the light of the rising moon 
that another boat had entered the harbor 
since morning; a quite large boat, not a 
fishing craft; perhaps one of the season’s 
yachts, over from the Vieux Port. She 
looked again, beginning to tremble. 

It was Esteban Urruty’s boat, the 
Gathid. 
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Healthful Heat 7474777 


Among all the notable contribu- 
tions to better living conditions 
the Humphrey Radiantfire holds 
a foremost place. A canvass of 
the more than one million users 
in America would confirm this 
statement in very positive terms. 


Radiantfire provides a grateful 
warmth, like a flood of sunshine 
through an open window— 
healthful heat penetrating every 
corner and always instantly avail- 
able—clean, odorless, dustless heat 
to take the chill off the room with- 
out the labor and expense of 
calling upon the furnace. 
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These are advantages with an ir- 
resistible appeal to the modern 
housewife. There is nothing in 
the entire field of domestic equip- 
ment that can contribute so much 
to hercomfort orcreate more gen- 
uine satisfaction for all the family. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is 
ideal for any home where either 
natural or artificial gas is avail- 
able. There is a surprising range 
of models to select from—plain 
patterns or beautiful period mod- 
els. Inspect the full line at the 
office of your Gas Company or 
Dealer today. 


The genuine Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas Company or Dealer. 
Models range in price from $15.00 up. Write us for illustrated booklet. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York - 44 West Broadway Pittsburgh 


Buffalo Cincinnati 


San Francisco - 135 Bluxome Street 
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Radiant rays like light rays 
cannot be turned aside, nor 
can they go up the chimney, 
They come steadily forward 
warming, not the air, but 
solid objects with which they 
come in contact. They keep 
you warm, and at the same 
time set the air in motion 
and provide perfect circula- 
tion and ventilation. 
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The Up-to-date Motor Car 
Clean Oil— Clean Air—No Dilution 


Important factors which now add years 
to the motor car's life 


Never in the history of the automobile has development been 
so marked and progress so swift as now. 


Especially in those new devices which mean added economy 
and convenience to the owner, and longer life to the car, the 
industry is making tremendous strides. 

Naturally motorists are interested to know about these new 
devices, not only from the standpoint of information, but also 
as a guide when purchasing new cars. 

We are therefore offering free to the interested car-owner full 
information on any of the following timely subjects: 


1 Why air cleaners are used on the majority of 
cars, and the air cleaner’s function. 


o) Why oil filters are used on the leading makes 


of cars, and the oil filter’s function. 


3 The cause of and the effects of dilution and 


water in the crankcase. 


If you want to be fully informed on the new devices that are insur- 
ing the automobile new life, simply check the number in the 
coupon below which corresponds to the number of the subject 
on which you want information, and a bulletin will be sent you free. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGichigan 


AC-SPHINX Aakers of AC Spark Plugs— AC Speedometers — AC-TITAN 


Bee AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters “ae wae 


Ir 
ENGLAND FRA. 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY, Information Division, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about the modern motor car and its improvements, 
and am especially interested in the subject I have checked here: 1 
Way tate 4:5. ..scgaikesige-nsewivesassac stag Piksko6s tees Goachagah Locka casb cco 82 4a Ato ESRC ak co TOR a APs doo OST Sees Soe eg e RSE Sedeee ese 
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THE PIANO MOVERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


By this time the darkness was settling down 
Around the Cunel Wood; 

And out in the road and ready to go, 
The battery column stood. 


So back to the second-section, gun 
Them cannoneers they ran; 

The captain hollered “ Forward, yo!” 
And the long night march began. 


Now the captain rode a handsome horse, 
And so did Sergeant Dann; 

There was even a wabbly, weak-kneed skate 
For Pinky the telephone man; 


And the colonel went by in an automobile, 
On an elegant cushion seat, 

But the cannoneers they had to walk 
On their own dirty feet. 


Oh, the road was wide, and the road was 
jammed 
With traffic from left to right, 
For the whole American Army 
Was on the move that night. 


Pushing along through the darkness 
Was doughboys and wagons and guns, 
A-following up the big retreat 
Of the poor benighted Huns. 


And them six poor tired cannoneers 
Marched on in their hobnailed shoes, 

Till at midnight the battery reached Doulcon, 
On the bank of the River Meuse. 


And here they had to wait a while, 
For the German long-range shell 
Had hit the American pontoon bridge 
And knocked that bridge to hell. 


They waited all night for new pontoons 
To replace the ones that sank; 

And at dawn the battery crossed to the town 
Of Dun on the opposite bank. 


The guns was placed in a low-lying field 
To the north of the little town; 

And right away them six cannoneers 
Heard a very familiar sound. 


“Piano movers, front and center! Piano 
movers, this way!” 

““What, us again?”’ said Mike. 

“Yes, you again,’ said the sergeant; 
“the whole six of you. Snap out of your 
dream and unload them shells and powder 
boxes out of that wagon. And report here 
right after breakfast to go back and get 
that piano.” 

“Us cannoneers can’t go,’’ said Mike. 
“We got to stay here to fire our gun. 
And besides, we been walking all night and 
we're tired.” 

“The guns ain’t going to be fired this 
morning,” said the sergeant. ‘‘And if they 
are, the other shift can handle them. And 
suppose you did walk all night. That will 
make it all the pleasanter for you to ride in 
this wagon this morning. And besides, I 
ain’t here to listen to no argument from 
any such bums as you, and you know it. 
The safest thing for you to do is shut up 
and get busy.” 


So the six cannoneers unloaded the stuff, 
And when that job was done, 

They walked across and parked their packs 
At the second-section gun. 


They kept their slickers because the clouds 
Looked low and fairly wet, 

And then they went to the kitchen to see 
If breakfast was ready yet. * 


Ti was; and they had a lousy meal 
Of goldfish and moldy bread, 

And on their way back to the wagon, 
They met young Pinky, who said: 


“‘T hear you’re going after the piano this 
morning. Isn’t it splendid?”’ : 
“Splendid like a pig’s eye,”’ said Mike. 
“This piano is more worry than the war. 


And it’s all your fault we got stuck with 
this damn moving job.” 

*“Aw, the moving will soon be over. And 
then just think how swell it will be! As 
soon as we get to feeding that sergeant a 
little soft music, he’ll do anything we want. 
There won’t be no more trouble or worry 
for any of us.” 

“T hope so,” said Mike, very doubtful. 
And they all give Pinky a dirty look and 
went on. 


At the wagon they found the sergeant, 
And they all climbed inside ; 

And with Mike a-driving the horses, 
They started on their ride. 


Now the fast-retreating Fritzes 
Wasn’t fighting very hard; 

But just the same, a few shells came 
From the guns of the Fritz rear guard. 


These shells, they screeched and howled along 
Through the dismal, cloudy sky, 

And some of them hit a long ways off, 
And some of them hit near by. 


But in spite of them things, the road was filled | 


With traffic all the way; 
So the sergeant and the cannoneers 
Could make no speed that day. 


And the cannoneers, on that long, slow drive, 
Was gloomy as could be, 

But the sergeant smiled a genial smile, 
And talked most pleasantly. 


“Tt sure is going to be swell to have that | 


piano back again,’”’ he said. ‘“‘A song is 
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nothing without chords to go with it. You -| 


know,” he went on, ‘‘I have thought of a 
whole lot of songs I want Pinky to try— 
Daisies Won’t Tell, In the Gloaming, Oh, 
My Darling, The Curse of an Aching 
Heart, Sweet Genevieve—and a bunch of 
others.” 


And the sergeant whistled and hummed to 
himself 
In a foolish, brainless way, 
A-thinking of all the sad, sweet songs 
He wanted Pinky to play. 


But nothing but glum and gloomy silence 
Come from the other men, 

Till at last they approached the Cunel Wood, 
A little after ten. 


““Whoa!”’ yelled the sergeant all of a 
sudden. ‘‘What’s that I hear?’’ Mike 
stopped the horses, and from the woods 


ahead came the sound of music and sing- | 


ing: 
“Cong Madelong viang noo serveer ah bwa-a- 
ah—ruh, | 
Soo la tonell ong fro-leh song joo-— 
pong is 
“Drive on!”’ said the sergeant. ‘“‘It 
sounds to me like a bunch of Frogs.” 
They drove into the woods. It was a 


bunch of Frogs—one of them playing on 
the piano and the rest singing: 


“Say tool mal kell say fa-a-ay—ruh, 
Madelong! Madelong! Madelong!” 


A pretty good tune, even though the 
words don’t seem to mean nothing. 

““T think,” said Mike, “‘them bozos be- 
long to a French battery over on the other 
side of the woods.” 


The sergeant jumped out of the wagon. | 


“Out of the way, monkey face!’’ he yelled 
at the man who was playing. ‘Out of the 
way! We've come for the piano.” 

The music stopped. ‘‘Comprong pah,”’ 
said the piano player. 

“Out of the way!” said the sergeant: 
“And don’t give me no argument.” 

““Comprong pah.” 

The sergeant turned back to the men in 
the wagon. “All right, youse guys,’’ he 
said, “if these heathen don’t understand 

(Continued on Page 157) 


Now you can always tell the condition of 

your radio power at a glance. No more 

| dripping hydrometers. No more discon- 
necting your battery and lifting it out into 

| the light to find the liquid level. No more 

| neglectful damage to your battery because 
of the inconvenience of testing it. 


Here is your Battery and Trickle Charger— 
in one unit of clear glass— with the liquid 
level always in plain view—at a GLANCE. 


All the attention the Vesta ‘‘A’’? Unit ever 
needs is a little water or solution added oc- 
casionally— poured in with a silver spoon. 
No muss. No fuss. Prolongs battery life and 
insures full charge radio power at all times. 


The Vesta “‘A"' Unit—Radio “‘A”’ Battery 
and Trickle Charger—ALL IN ONE. Clean 
—compact—trouble-free. Replaces large “‘A”’ 
Battery. Insures steady flow of vitality to the 
set. Connects to any 110 volt, 60 cycle A. C. 
lighting current. Built-in hydrometer tells 
battery condition at all times. 

TWO TYPES 
3 plate (25amp. hours) 5 plate (50 amp. hours) 


$25 $2730 


(For Pacific Coast add $1.50) 


The Vesta Battery Corp. have been leaders 
in the battery field for over 29 years. The 
Vesta Isolator Battery is known as the high- 
est quality battery in the automotive field. 
The Vesta VACO Battery is a leader in the 
| standard battery field. 


The same quality is built into Vesta Radio 
Products.The reliability of the name‘‘Vesta”’ 
is your assurance of complete satisfaction. 


Ask your radio dealer to-show you Vesta 
*‘A”’ Unit and other Vesta products. Mail the 
coupon for Vesta Radio Products folders. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 
= “<Vesta for Vitality —— 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION, 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. S.E.P 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Radio Products, particularly the one about 


VESTA 
TRICKLE 
CHARGER 
Keeps your “‘A"' Bat- 
tery fully charged — 
always. Compact, safe, 
noiseless. Ends your 
battery troubles. Pro- 
longs battery life. [n- 
sures complete radio 

satisfaction 


LO 


Pacific Coast $10.50 


VESTA 
NON-MICRO- 
PHONIC 
TUBES 
The very highest qual- 
ity in tube construc- 


tion. The “bridged” 
filament unit insures 
pure tones without 
microphonic noises. 


They'll greatly im- 
prove your radio. 


VESTA RADIO 
“A’’ BATTERY 


ies. 


dealer. 


Vesta Radio Products 
Radio “A” Unit 
Trickle Charger 
Radio Tubes 
Radio “‘A’’ Battery 
Radio “B” Battery 


Vesta Auto Products 


The famous ISOLATOR Bat- 
tery—for highest quality. 

The VACO-—standard con- 
struction—for low price. 


Address ee hi.’ ALLS = 


| City 


‘Battery and Trickle Charger ALL IN ONE! 


It costs no more to buy a 
Vesta Battery but it costs 
less in the long run. Built 
especially for Radio use by 
Vesta—who for 29 years 
have built quality batter- 
Look for the Vesta 
Battery or Radio Products 
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“The Mechanical Hand 


X& STANDARD EQUIPMENT on a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles, the 
Eclipse Bendix Drive is the form you prob- 
ably know best of the Eclipse starter-prod- 
ucts used in starting gasoline engines. It is 
the automatic connecting link between the 
electric starting motor and the engine of 
your automobile—a “mechanical hand” that 
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that Cranks Your Car” 


takes hold of the flywheel of the engine, 
cranks it, and then lets go. 

Eclipse starter-drives, in their several vari- 
ations, insure maximum ease, convenience 
and dependability in starting any gas engine. 
Throughout the world, “Eclipse at Elmira” is 
knownas an authority in this specialized field, 
and its products are accepted as standard. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


(Continued from Page 155) 
plain English, they don’t have to. 
the piano in the wagon!” 

““Maybe the Frogs won’t let us,’’ said 
Mike. 

“What? <A bunch of Frogs stop us 
from getting our own property? I’d like to 


? 


see ’em try! 


Load 


So the cannoneers grabbed the piano 
To take it away from there, 
And the Frenchmen started in yelling 
And waving their hands in the air. 
“Pay no attention,” said the sergeant. 
“They won’t do nothing. Load the piano!” 


But about that time them cowardly Frogs, 
They all of a sudden got sore, 

And they give a shout and started out 
On a little private war. 


There was seven Frogs, and one of them 
kicked 
The sergeant in the slats, 
While the rest went after the cannoneers 
Like a bunch of fighting cats; 


They scratched and bit them cannoneers, 
And knocked ’em left and right; 

And the cannoneers, they come right back, 
And made it a peach of a fight. 


The sergeant swung on a Frog with a beard 
And dropped him with a thud, 

But another one tripped the sergeant up 
And spilled him in the mud. 


And Mike, he got a swell black eye, 
But he busted a Frenchman’s nose, 
And over and over they rolled in the dirt, 
A-tearing each other’s clothes. 


And the fight had lasted quite some time, 
As even as could be, 

When a bunch of American soldiers arrived 
With arm bands marked M. P. 


And right away they waded in, 
Those military police, 

And pulled them fighting fools apart, 
And all at once there was peace. 


Then a big M. P. lieutenant 
Stepped out and frowned and said: 


‘“What is the meaning of this disgraceful 
affair? Who is in charge here?” 

Sergeant Dann saluted stiff and painful. 
“T am in charge, sir,” he said. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Sir,” said the sergeant, ‘“‘this is our 
piano. It belongs to our battery up at 
Dun. But these Frenchmen stole it, and 
when we came to get it, they brutally at- 
tacked us, sir. You’d think they would 
have’ a little sense of gratitude. Here we 
come over here to save their country for 
them, and what do they do? First they 
steal our piano and then they try to mur- 
der us.” 

“That'll do,’ said the lieutenant. 
‘“What have you Frenchmen got to say for 
yourselves?”” The Frenchmen had a lot to 
say, but all in French. “I don’t under- 
stand you,” said the lieutenant. ‘“‘Abso- 
lutely no compree. So you can save your 
breath. And you, sergeant’’—he turned to 
Dann—“‘you can save yours, too, because I 
don’t believe a word you say. I ought to 
put you and your whole gang under arrest, 
but I haven’t the time to bother with you. 
I'll give you two minutes to take your piano 
and get out of here. And you’’—he turned 
back to the Frenchmen—‘“‘I’ll give you the 
same to get back where you belong. 
Allez!” 


The M. P.’s started the Frogs on their way, 
And they tottered off through the wood, 

While the cannoneers grabbed the piano, 
And heaved as hard as they could. 


They grunted and groaned, and they lifted it up 
And into the wagon so high; 
Then Mike took the reins and hollered 
“Giddap!”’ 
And they told the M. P.’s good-by. 


THE SATURDAY 


But just as they started along the road 
That led away from Cunel, 

It all of a sudden began to rain, 
And the sergeant let out a yell. 


“Hey, youse guys! 
slickers!”’ 

“But we’re just putting them on,” 
Mike. “It’s raining.’’ 

The sergeant scowled something terrible 
with his bruised and battered face. ‘“‘I 
ain’t in no shape to listen to no argu- 
ments,” he said. ‘I’m just about ripe to 
murder somebody. So if youse guys know 
what’s good for you, you'll take off them 
slickers right now and lay ’em over that 
music box. I ain’t going to let this damp- 
ness injure the tone.” 


said 


So they all, including the sergeant, took 
Their slickers one by one, 

And they covered that old piano, and then 
Continued on toward Dun. 


Along the side of the wagon box 
The cannoneers, they set, 

While the weary, dreary rain come down, 
Wet, wet, wet. 


For the wettest place in all the world, 
When the rain cuts loose, 

Is between the Argonne Forest 
And the rolling River Meuse. 


And Mike, as he sat on the driver’s seat, 
And drove the horses along, 

He thought of his many troubles, 
And everything seemed to be wrong. 


He hadn’t had a wink of sleep 
Since the night before the last; 
He didn’t have no slicker, 
And the rain was falling fast; 


His eye was a mess where that Frenchman 
Had smacked him in the face ; 

And his back, it ached from moving that old 
Piano all over the place. 


That piano, by gosh, was the principal cause 
Of most of the troubles he had; 

And as long as they kept that piano, things 
Would go on just as bad. 


And so, as he drove along in the rain, 
Old Mike made up his mind 

To get rid of that damn piano 
By any means he could find. 


And then he seen that the ditch along 
The road was deep and wide, 

And he drove the wagon so close to the ditch 
That the wagon begun to slide. 


“Look out back there!” he yelled. 
“She’s going over!” 


They all jumped out as the wagon upset, 
And they heard the piano drop 

In the mud of the ditch beside the road 
With a loud, resounding plop. 


‘‘A swell driver you are!” said the ser- 
geant, looking at Mike, who was holding 
the horses while the rest of the piano mov- 
ers started to right the wagon. ‘‘ You can 
use my mess kit for a whistle if you ain’t 
the most senseless, idiotic bum in all this 
man’s army.” 

“T couldn’t help it,’’ said Mike; ‘“‘the 
road is so slippery from the rain. But I’m 
sorry the piano is a goner.”’ 

The sergeant jumped down in the ditch. 
“‘Goner nothing!” he said. ‘‘It landed 
right side up in the soft mud, and it ain’t 
hurt at all. It’s just a little bit smeared. 
Come on down here, youse guys, and get 
busy!” 


So they worked and toiled for half an hour, 


Them weak and weary men, 
And they dragged that piano out of the mud, 
And loaded it wp again. 


The sergeant took the reins this time, 
And they drove along the way, 

Till they reached the field outside of Dun, 
Where the guns of the battery lay. 
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WE WHO BUILD TUNG-SOLS, PROVIDE A BULB 


as nearly perfect as human skill and modern machines 


can produce. It is our contribution toward safety and 
courtesy. The careful owner is seldom satisfied with 
ordinary bulbs. He uses Tung-Sols. His headlamps 
are always properly adjusted and the bulbs correctly 
focused. Thus, he attains personal safety while extend- 
ing good fellowship to other drivers after dark. Ask 
your dealer for Tung-Sols. 


“Let Tung-Sol Light the Way” 
TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., Newark, New Jersey 


Licensed Under General Electric Company’s Incandescent Lamp Patents 


Tung-Sol Bi-Focal Bulbs protect approach- 
ing driver and provide safety when passing, 


They are standard equipment on the new 
series Buick. 
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By now the clouds had lifted a bit, 
And the rain came down no more, 

But the field was wet and the wagon got stuck 
Just like the day before. 


And they toted that heavy piano by hand 
To the distant guns; and then, 

Just like the day before, they heard 
The same old news again. 


The fast-moving Fritzes had got once more 
Out of range of the battery shell; 

The order had come to move on up, 
And the sergeant begun to yell: 


“All right, you piano movers! It seems 
the battery hits the road again tonight, so 
you can just take that music box right back 
totheroad. I’m going to post a guard on it 
so it won’t be bothered till we come back 
to get it tomorrow. Come on, youse guys, 
snap into it!” 

“You better get some of these other 
birds to move that thing this time,” said 
Mike. 

“Not a chance! Youse guys understand 
this piano moving, so it’s going to be your 
regular job from now on. You’re a per- 
manent detail of piano police.” 

“You mean that lousy thing is going to 
travel with us wherever we go, and us guys 
have to move it each time?” 

“That’s what I mean.” 

“Suppose we make a march every day 
for the next two weeks!” 

“Tf we make a march every day for the 
next two years, that piano comes along, 
and youse guys move it, see?”’ 

“Not me,” said Mike. “I’mallin. I’ve 
quit. You can take your old piano, and you 
know what you can do with it. And if you 
don’t know y 

A mean, dangerous look come over the 
sergeant’s face, and he started walking to- 
ward Mike, very threatening. 

“Oh, sergeant!” said little Pinky, sud- 
denly stepping up to the gang. “I have 
wonderful news for you. I’ve made a dis- 
covery.” 

“Shut up!” said the sergeant. ‘‘T’ll lis- 
ten to you later. Right now I got to fix 
this guy.”’ 

But before he had time to do anything, 
there come a yell from one of the lieuten- 
ants: ‘‘Enemy plane! inemy plane! 
Take cover!” 


They all looked up at the northern sky 
When they heard that warning yell; 


| And there was the plane a-coming along 


Like a bat let loose from hell. 


Machine guns rattled all over the place; 
And from out of the town of Dun 

There came the steady boom-boom-boom 
Of an anti-aircraft gun. 


But the German plane came roaring on, 
A-sweeping through the air, 
And the men of the battery scattered and 
ducked 
In shell holes here and there. 


Directly over the battery guns 
The German circled around, 
And laid an egg—a great big egg— 
That came a-whistling down. 


And then that German headed for home, 
While still he had the chance, 


| And the egg went off with a crash that shook 


Most all of Northern France. 


Slowly the echoes died away ; 
And the men of Battery B 

They come a-creeping out of their holes 
As cautious as could be. 


They seen that the German had missed the 
guns, 
And not a man was hit; 
But as for the sergeant’s music box, 
Daman little was left of it. 


A few odd wires and splinters of wood, 
And keys was scattered around; 


| But the place where that music box had stood 


Was now just a hole in the ground. 
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And Sergeant Dann he looked at that hole 
With bitter, black despair; 

And he covered his face with his horny hands 
And walked away from there. 


And the cannoneers began to think 
Their troubles all was dead, 

When Pinky the telephone man stepped up, 
And this is what he said: 


“Now for the wonderful news! It don’t 
make no difference if this piano is blowed 
up. I was over on the other side of the 
town of Dun today, and in a little house 
that must of been used for Fritz officers’ 
quarters I found another piano.” 

“What?” said Mike. 

“Yes, another piano,’”’ said Pinky, all 
happiness and joy. ‘“‘And it’s a peach—a 
regular concert grand—at least twice as 
big as this other one was.”’ 

““Twice as big as the other?”’ said Mike. 

“Yes,’’ said Pinky, ‘and it has a won- 
derful tone. I’m going to tell the sergeant 
about it now so we can go down and get 
it.’ And Pinky started to go after Ser- 
geant Dann, who was walking off across the 
field. 

“Wait a minute!” said Mike, running 
after Pinky. ‘‘Listen,’’ he said when he 
had caught up with him. ‘There ain’t no 
use bothering the sergeant now. You show 
us where the piano is and we’ll move it for 
you.” 

“All right,” said Pinky. 


So Mike went back and talked to the rest, 
And at first they all said no; 

But he talked some more, and they all got up, 
And they said that they would go. 


They got in the wagon with Pinky, 
And turned the horses around, 

And they soon was rolling along on their way, 
Through the principal street of the town. 


And they passed an ammunition dump, 
As they went a-driving through, 

And Mike hopped off and grabbed himself 
A hand grenade or two. 


Then they entered a very narrow street, 
Where they had to go very slow, 

And they finally reached a small stone house, 
And Pinky hollered ‘‘Whoa!”’ 


“Ts this it?’”’ asked Mike. 
“This is it,’’ said Pinky, and he led them 
inside. 


And there stood a grand piano, 
A wonderful thing to see; 

You couldn’t have found a larger one 
In France or Germany. 


The cannoneers they sweetly smiled 
At that elegant concert grand ; 
Then all together they made a rush 
For Pinky the telephone man. 


They dragged him over and laid him out 
Across the piano stool, 

And they got a big, long, splintery board, 
And lambasted the little fool. 


They whaled his poor defenseless stern 
In a most indecent way; 

And when they finally stopped, old Mike 
Had the following words to say: 


“That will pay you back, you miserable 
runt, for part of the trouble you’ve got us 
into. But this ain’t nothing at all compared 
to what we'll give you if you ever breathe 
a word to the sergeant or to anybody else 
about what we've done to you, or about 
what we're going to do to this piano. So if 
you want to live, and finally go back to 
your mamma in the United States of Amer- 
ica, you'll keep your mouth shut. Under- 
stand?” 

““Yes,’’ said Pinky, very weak. 

“All right! Now we’ll move this piano. 
We ain’t got the equipment to do as good a 
job as that noble German aviator, but we'll 
do our best. Piano movers, front and cen- 
ter! And don’t give me no argument!” 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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A Price Reduction 


that Benefits Millions ? 


NGERSOLL PRICES REDUCED! The millions who bought 

Ingersolls in the past got their money’s worth, and more, 
by any comparative test you may care to make. You 
millions who buy them at the new reduced prices get the 
same tried and true dependability and the same durability 
that have made Ingersolls famous the world over. 


In addition you get watches greatly improved in appearance 
by recent refinements in casing and dialing. And always, 
when you buy an Ingersoll you buy TIMEKEEPING SERVICE, 
for every Ingersoll has back of it a Service Department at 
Waterbury, Conn., where repairs are made promptly and 
at nominal cost. 


The New INGERSOLL YANKEE 


THE improved appearance of the Yankee is typical of the 
improved appearance of every Ingersoll. More closely 
cased, antique bow and crown, new dial and other new 
features of grace and beauty. But before all, the Yankee 
is dependable and sturdy—a watch for the man or boy 
who hasn’t time to coddle his watch. 


Now#) 5() 


Yankee Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark — $2.25 


The INGERSOLL Wrist Watch 
Tue Wrist Watch is now one of the two biggest sellers Now$ 0 
in the Ingersoll line. Everybody these days, it seems, 
wants a wrist watch. Men for motoring and sports, boys 
and girls for school use, and women because it is the most _——, 
convenient for every occasion. The Ingersoll Wrist Watch 
is a new model this year. You'll like the tonneau-shape 

and the way the watch lies flat on the wrist. Metal dial. 


Wrist Radiolite—Tells Time in the Dark —$4.00 


New Reduced Prices on All Ingersolls 
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Your teeth are not flat. They curve 
—as your jaw curves. And that ts 
the way your brush should curve. . 
Otherwise it can’t reach ALL your 
teeth. The first consideration in 
designing the Pro-phy-lac-tic was 
to produce a brush that would 
reach all your teeth. 


‘To keep your teeth i, 
use a brush to fit your teeth 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific 
instrument. No guesswork en- 
ters into its construction. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional 
men for years studied the teeth and 
after experiments laid down certain 


requirements for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,” they said, “this 
brush must reach every tooth.” So 
they curved the bristle surface to -fit 
the curve of the teeth. They curved 
the handle so that you can get the 
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brush far back into your mouth. And 
they put a tuft on the end of the 
brush to make the cleaning of back 
teeth as easy as possible. 


How carefully was your brush designed? 
What features has it that enable you to reach 
all your teeth? Can you afford to take a chance 
with your teeth when you could so easily be 
sure of giving them complete protection? 


See that your next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Give your teeth the 100% cleansing they need. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world. Prices 
in the United States and Canada 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three different 
bristle textures— hard, 
medium, and soft. Al- 
ways sold in the yellow 
box. 
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OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 

Vy TWICE A DAY, but —— 

if you use the same brush 

each time, the bristles never get a 

chance to dry out. Our advice is to 

buy two Pro-phy-lac-tics at a time 
and use them alternately. 

Dry bristles not only last longer, 
but they give your teeth a more 
thorough brushing. This means 

money saved and cleaner teeth. 
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PRICE 50c at all druggists’. 


Chee. a booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 


Pro-pHy-Lac-Tic BrusH ComPANY 
Dept. 1J1, Florence, Mass. 

Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 


(Continued from Page 158) 
And he took a pretty hand grenade 
And pulled the little pin, 
And lifting the piano top, 
He gently dropped it in. 


They all ran out of there fairly fast, 

- And they jumped in the wagon, and then 

They heard that piano go up with a crash 
Like the sound of a grand amen. 


bravery, not training. Some of them, too, 
had been out since they left their fort in 
North Dakota early in May and it was now 
late in June. Major Reno’s command was 
exhausted from a long reconnaissance up the 
Rosebud, where he had struck the trail of 
a large party of hostile Indians. There was 
little grazing to be had for the horses and 
the water was so alkaline that neither men 
nor animals could drink it. The country 
furnished nothing. The mules carried fif- 
teen days’ rations of bacon, hard bread, 
sugar and coffee; but the water was impos- 
sible even for coffee. In addition, an extra 
supply of salt was carried, as it was thought 
probable that the men would have to re- 
sort to horse meat before the expedition 
was ended. 

But it was primarily a scouting rather 
than a war party. There was to be no battle 
until Custer had joined forces with a body 
of infantry under Gibbons, working from 
the Big Horn as Custer was working from 
the Rosebud and due to join forces with 
him on June twenty-sixth. 

They moved on. The pack mules trailed 
to the rear, the sun was boiling hot. When 
the thirsty animals found water in aswamp, 
nothing could hold them back and they 
mired down. The friendly Indian scouts 
with them rode to the tops of the incessant 
hills and looked out with farseeing eyes, re- 
porting nothing in sight, but growing in- 
creasingly taciturn and uneasy. 


Conflicting Stories 


Only twelve miles the first day. Then 
thirty-five the next and fifty-five the fol- 
lowing. They were going too fast. Gibbons 
was not due until the twenty-sixth and 
they were ahead of the schedule. 

But here was Custer, dashing and trucu- 
lent, the hero of many a victorious surprise 
battle with the Indians. Who could advise 
him? He made no confidants, for between 
him and Major Reno and Captain Benteen, 
the ranking officers under him, was an old 
story of suspicion and unfriendliness. True, 
on the first night out officers’ call was 
sounded, and General Custer on his bed 
and his officers squatted around him, held a 
brief conference. From that time on the 
customary trumpet calls were to be done 
away with and all possible precaution ob- 
served. The different troop commanders 
were to keep well within supporting dis- 
tance of one another. 

He had every confidence in the gallant 
Seventh. He had been offered Gatling guns, 
but had refused them because of difficulty 
of transport. Also he felt that his cavalry 
could whip any number of Indians. But he 
seems not to have mentioned Gibbons. 

Did he hope to meet the enemy and de- 
feat it before the infantry came up? Who 
can say? It is known that he was nervous 
that night, like a man who has made a mo- 
mentous decision; he talked more than 
usual, and the next day he began that series 
of forced marches which brought him to the 
great Sioux encampment on the Little Big 
Horn just twenty-four hours too soon. 

There was a silent reveille the morning 
following that conference. Then at five 
o'clock Custer led off, followed by two ser- 
geants with the regimental standard and 
his personal flag; that day they made 
thirty-three miles in twelve hours. 

The country was rough and broken that 
day and the next. Here and there they 
came on recent Indian camps, now deserted, 
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That night the battery marched away, 
And Pinky the telephone man 

Was too damn scared to make a complaint 
To Sergeant Douglas Dann. 


And the sergeant wept the whole night 
through, 
He missed his music so bad; 
That hard-boiled bozo certainly was 
A sentimental lad. 


WYOMING 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and endeavored by the signs to discover 
the number of lodges which had been 
erected there, or-by the cropped grass the 
number of ponies grazed. The pack animals 
lagged, the sun beat down on them, and the 
water was undrinkable for horse or man. 

On the day before the battle they covered 
twenty-eight miles; then they went into 
camp under a concealing bluff, and orders 
were issued to put out all fires as soon as 
supper was over, and that the march would 
be taken up again at 11:30 that night. 
Meantime the Indian scouts had been sent 
out, and at two in the morning the com- 
mand, after marching an additional ten 
miles, halted to await their reports. 

By morning the word came back that the 
Indians were encamped in the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, and that they were in 
large numbers. Custer rode out himself 
but could see no village even with his 
glasses. He doubted the reports. But the 
scouts were uneasy and taciturn, and some 
were being anointed by their medicine man 
as a protection against the enemy. 

To aman of Custer’s imperious tempera- 
ment uncertainty was impossible. There 
was danger, too, that if the Indians were 
there and learned of their approach they 
would steal away. It had happened before; 
an hour or less and the lodges were down, 
the tepee poles doing duty as travoises, and 
the elusive redskins would be on their way 
to the mountains by trails and hidden val- 
leys only they themselves could know. 

And apparently the troops had been dis- 
covered. Reports came in that Indians 
had been seen on the ridges, leisurely sur- 
veying them; and on sending back for a 
case of hard bread dropped from one of the 
pack mules, an Indian was seen chopping 
it open with a tomahawk. 

Curiously enough, this does not tally 
with the stories of the Indians themselves. 
They have always maintained that the at- 
tack, when it came, was a surprise to them. 
Rain-in-the-Face was at a feast at one of 
the young braves’ lodges, and running back 
to his tepee got his gun, bow and arrows, 
and the ornamental stone club which was 
always worn in battle. Red Horse says that 
one of their scouts saw the cloud of dust 
raised by the troops, and notified the vil- 
lage that a herd of buffalo was near. 

But Custer could not know this. He 
pushed forward, detaching Benteen and 
also the lagging, leg-weary pack train first, 
and then leaving Reno with his small force 
to cross the little river toward the encamp- 
ment, took his own force of 225 and circled 
back into the hills to cut off that expected 
retreat of the hostiles. 

What had been a fairly serviceable body 
of troops was now three. Benteen back in 
his hills was cut off entirely; the horses 
climbed steep bluffs, crawled and slid into 
valleys, until in despair he disobeyed orders 
and turned toward the Little Big Horn, too 
late. A trumpeter finally got through to 
him with Custer’s last order, signed by his 
adjutant: “‘Benteen, come on. Big village. 
Be quick. Bring packs.’’ And then, flurried 
and anxious, the postscript: ‘Bring packs.” 

But when Benteen reached the valley 
Reno had already been defeated at the 
ford, his little force of 112 confronting more 
than 1000 savages who were already sur- 
rounding him; and who, tragically enough, 
even man for man were better armed than 
were his own soldiers. In our usual spirit 
of false economy the Indians had been per- 
mitted to trade furs for modern magazine 
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But happy and gay was them six cannoneers 
Of the second-section crew; 
Each one had a hand grenade in his 
pack 
And Michigan Mike had two. 


They had found a brand-new method 
Of moving pianos that day, 

And they now was ready for any more 
Pianos that came their way. 


rifles in order to shoot their own meat, and 
our men still carried the old single-shot 
Springfield carbine. 

Reno had barely escaped destruction. 
His so-called charge was a disordered re- 
treat, a race of a mile along the river bank, 
a crossing in wild confusion and a frantic 
scramble of horses and men up the high 
bluff on the other side. But they found a 
temporary sanctuary on the top, although 
death seemed inevitable. Their ammuni- 
tion was giving out; bread boxes, saddles— 
anything—were set up for breastworks 
against the continuing assaults of the In- 
dians. 

And there Benteen found them, sent by 
the friendly Crow scouts galloping by who 
pointed to the bluff and shouted, ‘‘Sol- 
diers!’’ Reno, hatless and unnerved, 
shouted to him as he approached, ‘For 
God’s sake, halt your command and help 
me! I’ve lost half my men!” 


A Battle Against Odds 


He was half frantic. He fired with his 
revolver at Indians far out of range. He 
had organized no plan of defense and men 
were quick to sense the loss of leadership. 
It was Benteen who took charge and who 
largely conducted the battle as it Continued 
after that. 

But soon after, the Indians abruptly 
abandoned them and were seen to turn pell- 
mell and ride down the valley. They had 
found Custer. 

Practically nothing is known of that last 
stand of Custer’s. From the time he left 
Reno at the ford and disappeared into the 
hills until the second day after, when Gib- 
bons’ infantry marching up saw something 
white on top of a ridge and to their horror 
found that it was more than 200 scalped 
and nude bodies, the drama enacted itself 
without witnesses. 

We know that the Indians followed their 
usual tactics; that the held horses were 
stampeded, even the squaws waving blan- 
kets to do so, and that in their flight they 
carried off the reserves of ammunition in 
the saddle pockets; we know from the 
Indians that they drew the soldiers’ fire by 
jumping up and then immediately falling 
flat again under the slope of the ridge; and 
that when this had lasted long enough to 
serve its purpose, the mounted reserve on 
their ponies, whooping and yelling, rushed 
up the hillside to complete their deadly 
work. We know that there were about 
5000 warriors involved in the battle. But 
we know no more. 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh of 
June, the Indian boy Curley, a Crow scout 
who had been with Custer, arrived in a 
hysterical and exhausted condition at the 
mouth of the Little Big Horn, where the 
steamer Far West had been brought up 
from the Missouri and anchored. He could 
speak no English, but sobbing with excite- 
ment tried to tell of the catastrophe in the 
sign language. He failed, but the next day 
three more scouts arrived with the story. 
The Far West was immediately barricaded 
and turned into a hospital, and the next 
day, the fourth after the battle, the wounded 
began to come in. 

How strangely things come about! Only 
three days before the anniversary this year, 
some workmen found the remains of an 
unknown soldier. He had fallen into a de- 
pression and there he had lain those fifty 
years. The rains had gradually washed 
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stamp! Take the chance. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


Box 1624, 
¢/, The Saturday Evening Post 


498 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Radio’s Latest Necessity 


CONTROLIT 


No Radio user will be without a Controlit 


when he realizes how it adds to the pleas- 
ures of operation. Adding a Controlit to 
any set eliminates all switches from ‘‘B"’ 
Battery Substitute and Trickle Charger 
and places complete, automatic control of 

set and power supply in one switch—the 
set switch itself. 

Without added wires or alterations, the 
Controlit can be made a part of any set. 


Price At All Dealers’ In U. S. A. 


$6 
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Window Ligfits ? 


Replace window switch with 10-Day 
TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on & OFF 
regularly at times set, Signs too. No at- 
tendance needed. No waste. $20 and up 
Stocked in 100 cities. 
Copy of “WINDOW MAGIC” free. 
TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


Detachable Buttons 
for Men, Women and Children 
PILCHER BACHELOR BUT- 
TONS snap on—and are quickly 
detachable. No sewing necessary. 
Fit any garment. Great in an 
emergency. A strong, sturdy but- 
ton for constant use, if so desired. 
Sold nationally. If dealer can’t supply, 
send his name and 25c for full assortment of 3 sizes, 3 colors. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., INC., Dept. 101, Louisville, Kentucky 
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ExecutiveAccountants and C. P.A.'s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time forC, P. A.ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervisio yn of William B. Casten- 


holz, A.M., C. P.A.,and a largestaff of C. P.A.'s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. Write for free book, “Account- 
ancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
1071-H, Chicago, The World’s Largest Business Training Institution, 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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“No handle to turn— 
no motor to buy” 


Many Styles for Many Stores 
Many Improvements on Every One 


ODERN Remington Cash Registers were developed 
to simplify store systems, to handle store transactions 
more quickly, and more accurately, 


Each Remington embodies exclusive new features design- 
ed to give better service. 


Remingtons are made in many styles and sizes to fit many 
kinds of business; but on every Remington there are im- 
provements found on no other machine. 


You may need the largest Model A, the smallest Model B, 
or the Model B Check-Printing Register which is Reming- 
ton’s latest contribution to the improvement of cash regis- 
ters. 


No one machine will fit all purposes, but every Remington 
machine possesses special advantages for its purpose. 


See an up-to-date Remington before you buy. Sales and 
service offices in all the principal cities of the United States 
and in Toronto and Vancouver, Canada. 


Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Factory and General Sales Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Makers of Remington Firearms, Ammunition and Cutlery 


Remington, 


cash registers 
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earth over him and the sparse vegetation 
had covered him. Only his buttons and the 
other metal parts of his equipment were 
intact, and the two bullets which had killed 
him, one in the shoulder and the other in 
the abdomen. 

They buried him with military honors, 
another unknown soldier, not to lie in a 
granite tomb before the great marble am- 
phitheater at Arlington, the object of 
countless pilgrimages, but out here among 
the sagebrush, in the bare country for which 
he and his comrades paid the ultimate price 
of death. 


But it is time to relax a little. Yesterday 
I went fishing. Now fishing out here is not 
asimple matter. One does not sit in a com- 
fortable boat and drop a weighted line over 
the edge. We did that two years ago in 
Maine. Every day we wandered comfort- 
ably down to our pier to a launch and 
headed out to sea. And three or four or ten 
miles from land we lowered a line heavy as 
a steel cable to the bottom, which was as 
far below as the Woolworth tower is up 
above, if you know what I mean. Then in 
due time something tugged at the bait, and 
one hoped it was a halibut, and after Her- 
culean labors one got it to the surface, and 
it was a sixty-pound skate, as monstrous a 
thing as a bad dream and a good bit harder 
to get rid of. 

But this is different. The night before, 
the alarm clock is set and lunches and a 
frying pan ordered; also the horses. When 
the alarm clock goes off it is a rosy dawn; 
the air coming down the canyon is cold; 
my line has backlashed on the last trip 
and has to be straightened out; my boots 
feel damp and tight; and having collected 
my slicker, rod, reel, knife, fly book, extra 
sweater, soaked leaders, canvas creel, box 
lunch, tin cup, sneakers—I do not use 
waders; I fell down in them once and the 
attempt to lie on a bank and empty them 
by upending my legs had unfortunate re- 
sults—and a stick of camphor ice against 
mountain mouth, I wander up to the barn. 

Here, theoretically, we should find the 
horses saddled and ready. But yesterday 
they were not, and the wranglers were in 
what might be called a pensive mood. 
Some dude had left the corral gate open and 
the night horses had escaped. Only Pete, 
the dairymaid’s, was left, and someone 
borrowed it and started out. By the time 
the night horses were brought in and sad- 
dled and the wranglers started out for the 
cavvy, the sun was fairly high. 


Climbing After Fish 


But in due time we were on the way, four 
of us, two masculine Rineharts, Walter and 
myself. And with Prince in his morning 
mood, which is not unlike my own at such 
an hour, a rocking-chair or a veranda be- 
comes to him a thing of deadly menace, and 
a man with a rake over his shoulder is to 
be avoided at all costs. More or less side- 
ways, then, Prince and I made our start; 
and having taken our place in the line, for 
one rides the trail in single file, proceeded 
to keep it by a method which is entirely his 
own. That is, if at a wider spot in the path 
another horse attempts to edge ahead, I 
can see his ears go back and feel the rear 
half of his body give an ominous twist. 

If the other horse disregards this warn- 
ing, he kicks out savagely, as more than 
one leg on the ranch, and not a horse’s 
either, can bear witness. But usually the 
warning is enough. The other horse retires 
discreetly and we go on. 

But in a half hour or so Prince is sub- 
dued. Hé no longer stops in the middle of a 
ford and develops a frantic longing for 
home. His kicks are feeble things and un- 
worthy of him. For bear this in mind: To 
go fishing here, away from those weaklings 
who choose the ranch creek because it is 
near at hand, one climbs up to 8000 or 9000 
feet, and makes 3000 of them in the first 
three miles. 

First there is the canyon. The stream 
falls down it in a series of wild rushes, so 
that its roar precludes conversation; and 
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up and up winds the trail, a foot, eighteen 
inches wide. Here it climbs a wall in a 
series of short zigzags; there it strikes al- 
most to the creek bed and the going is hard 
among the pebbles and rocks brought down 
by high water in the spring. Now and then, 
too, it strikes a bit of level ledge, heavily 
wooded, and the shade is grateful, for the 
sun is now pouring into the gorge and the 
day is hot. 

But mostly it is up. The horses are badly 
blown and covered with sweat. When we 
stop them they are too exhausted to graze, 
but stand with dilated nostrils and heaving 
sides, trying to fill their lungs with the 
thin air. 

Up, always up. 

So yesterday for two hours and a half we 
climbed steadily. The constant effort of the 
horses tired us; and as always on such oc- 
casions, there was no breaking into a trot 
to relax the racking strain. But at the Salt 
Lick the most of the climb was over. 

There were about 100 cattle at the Salt 
Lick, waiting for salt to be brought out. 
Only a few days before, Dunc had packed 
up 150 pounds, but there was no trace of it 
left. As we approached, the animals milled 
about hopefully and three calves came down 
from a granite ledge above at a breakneck 
run. But when they found we bore no salt 
they relapsed into apathy again. 

The mountains just now are full of cat- 
tle, driven up for the summer’s grazing, 
and they must be regularly salted. They 
lick at the hard square white blocks with 
long moist tongues.and make little circu- 
lar shining hollows in them. And it is not 
unusual to see coyotes around the lick; 
last year there were five puppies there. All 
through the mountains we can see these 
small caches of salt, generally near a stream, 
and around them a patch of bare hard 
ground made by the cattle. 


Waiting to be Treed 


But there was tragedy at the Salt Lick, 
too, for one cow had apparently eaten 
larkspur and died of it. She was newly 
dead; her poor body was swollen with the 
poison and her four legs stood out gro- 
tesquely in the first stiffening of rigor mor- 
tis. Probably not much but her bones and 
hide is there today; the coyotes would see 
to that. 

At the Salt Lick we turned to the left, 
following the trail through a clump of al- 
ders at a small creek. Some 7500 feet up 
now, and behind and below us through the 
gorge a limitless expanse of plain, bor- 
dered far off by the Wolf Mountains in 
Montana. 

Small white clouds floated just over our 
heads. They slipped like spirits across the 
faces of the cliffs overhead, and made 
strange moving shadows over the moun- 
tain meadows and the plains far beneath. 
A grouse mother with two chicks sent them 
scurrying into the bushes and herself dis- 
tracted us from them by hurrying along 
the trail ahead of the horses. Black-and- 
white magpies darted about. There were 
deer tracks in the path. And with the ca- 
priciousness of all horses as to water, Prince 
passed two clean cold streams to plunge his 
nose into a six-inch pool above the trail 
where a thread of moisture fed it from the 
rocks. 

But at last we were at the journey’s end. 
Often and often I had passed that spot and 
looked down wistfully at the long level 
stretches of the stream far below. How 
easy it looked! Why stumble over fallen 
logs and burnt timber when down in that 
valley stretched two level miles of pool on 
pool, clearly the natural habitat of trout 
that only waited for the flick of a Royal 
Coachman or a March Brown or a Gray 
Hackle to leap for the hook and then be 
landed by my usual method of hanging 
them in a tree? Why, indeed? 

But when we reached the bank, after a 
painful descent of the steep slope by zig- 
zagging the horses back and forward, the 
reason became clear. That thin line of 
bush along the stream resolved itself into a 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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FREED-EISEMANN 


THE RADIO OF AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 
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NE AUTOMOBILE — one plano — one organ 

—stand in the public mind as the summit 
of excellence and social recognition. Now, among 
radios, one has reached the same eminence. That 
Radio is the FREED-EISEMANN. It was selected 
by the United States Navy for use on the Presi- 
dent's yacht, the Mayflower. Today, the blue 
book of FREED-EISEMANN users is the ‘“ Who’s 
Who” of each community. GThe amazing ad- 
vances made in the new FREED-EISEMANN sects 
have still further intensified FREED-EISEMANN 


leadership. Think of it! Complete metal shield- 


ing from outside interference. Single control. 
Steel chassis construction. Superb cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current with FREED- 
EISEMANN power units. And, in addition, this 
year the economies of vast production give you 
FREED-EISEMANN quality at a new schedule of 
low prices that set a new standard of radio values. 


Table models beginning at $60 
Beautiful console sets: $95 to $650 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and weit of the Rockies 


You may have a free demonstration in your 
own home. Pay on convenient terms if desired. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION * Junius Street and Liberty Avenue + BROOKLYN 7 NEW YORK 
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Model C40, I//ustrated above. 6-tube shielded single control 
receiver. Pressed steel chassis. Beautiful Loud Speaker Con- 
sole. Price less Loud Speaker Unit $150. Table model of 
same set $85. Licensed under a group of Latour Patents. 


Model 800, I//ustrated below. Loop set. No antenna, no 
ground wires. 8 tubes. Four stages tuned radio frequency. 
Single control. For the first time Hazeltine Neutrodyne 
and Latour inventions combined in one superlative set. 
List Price $385. In superb Renaissance cabinet $650. 
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| Linings that add 


Distinction 


eee with Skinner's Satin” — A phrase which speaks vol- 

umes to the man who wants only the best in his suit 
or topcoat. A phrase which has become a byword among 
high-grade tailors and clothiers in emphasizing the quality 


of their garments. 


The luxurious feel of Skinner’s Satin as you slip 
into your coat is matched only by your confidence 
in its wearing quality. That is why Skinner lin- 
ings have been in such demand ever since 1848. 


suits and furs. 


This label is supplied to clothing 


Accept satin you do not know and you take chances— 
inferior silks can be camouflaged by compounds of tin to 
give them lustre and weight. 

Skinner’s Satins are made of the highest grades of raw silk, 
closely woven to stand the constant wear a lining receives. 
In ready-to-wear garments it pays to look for the 
Skinner label. In ordering from a merchant tailor 
be sure to “Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 


manufacturers for garments lined NEW ‘YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
with Skinner's Satin. 


“LOOK? FOR’ Were ON ARVIN ete ote ae 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 


Dress Satins, 


Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


Skinners Satins 


(Continued from Page 162) 
thicket with a million outstretched branches 
to catch a line; the small stones became 
huge bowlders. Contemplatively I sat 
down on the ground, pulled off my riding 
boots and put on my sneakers. Thought- 
fully I joined my rod, strung it, tested the 
reel and selected my flies. A small water 
snake lay on a rock and watched me. I 
picked him up back of the head, suddenly 
decided that he might be a moccasin and 
put him down again in a hurry. A kan- 
garoo mouse with a prodigiously long tail 
leaped with gigantic bounds to the root of a 
tree, and imagining himself hidden, there- 
after watched me with interest. 

Well, if he happened to follow me later 
on, there was plenty to watch! 

Soon the party was separated. I went 
downstream, seeking an opening through 
which to reach the water. But I traveled 
far. As I went, the valley narrowed and 
became a miniature canyon. To move along 
I was obliged to climb, and climbing in that 
rarefied air is terrible. Now and then I 
dropped down, crawled through the jungle, 
sometimes on hands and knees, and made 
a tentative cast. But no fish rose, and 
there gradually dawned on me the feeling 
I often have, that Nature is fundamentally 
hostile. Branches came out of their own 
accord and slapped me in the face; rocks 
turned under my feet and threw me down. 
In a half hour I was bruised, shaken and 
exhausted. 


Plenty of Fish—Big Fish 


And then I got astrike. It was not much 
of a strike, but it was enough. With that 
deft twist of the wrist for which I am not 
particularly known, I hooked the fish, 
threw up my arms, plunged forward and 
fell into the creek headfirst. 

It was a deep spot. At least it was deep 
enough. When I recovered sufficiently to 
crawl out, my precious fly book was a hun- 
dred feet away and going in the direction 
of the falls; I was soaked through and 
through, my rod was bent into a V at one 
of the joints and the fish was gone. 

So much for friendly Nature! 

At noon I found fish at last in a deep 
pool shadowed by rocks. In spite of the 
shipwreck of my rod, I got two by balanc- 
ing on a log which threatened to turn and 
dump me again, and landed them by the 
simple method of throwing them up the 
canyon wall. It was a sort of game; if I 
could scramble up and fling myself upon 
them before they flapped back, I won. If 
not, the fish did. 

And at that moment a wretched call to 
luncheon was heard above the roar of the 
stream and I had to wander back. I was 
not a pretty sight when Ireached camp. My 
riding breeches, heavy with water, reached 
to my ankles; my white sneakers were 
covered with mud; I had cut four holes in 
my sweater to release divers fly hooks; and 
one other where the hook had secured a 
strategic position which forbade me to sit 
down, this last operation successfully ac- 
complished by touch. And everybody else 
had real fish—plenty of fish—big fish! 

Don’t make any mistake about trout 
fishing. Done singly, it is an admirable if 
not restful occupation. Nobody can think 
of notes coming due when he is standing on 
* a slimy rock and has his choice of sitting 
down in the water or losing a fish. Your 
real fisherman never argues; he saves the 
fish. But done in groups, it is a highly com- 
petitive proceeding. And fishing against 
me, so to speak, were two masculine Rine- 
harts and Walter, bent on proving the su- 
periority of the male in the open—and doing 
it too! 

So I went dejectedly back. The junior 
Rinehart was cleaning fish and Walter was 
frying them. The senior Rinehart had 
cached his string by a rock somewhere and 
was painfully searching for the rock. But 
rocks were what we had nothing else but, 
and as he moved wearily about in the boil- 
ing sun his lips moved. 

Lunch! Bread and butter, bacon and 
trout. No knives and forks, It is a poor 
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fisherman who cannot eat a fish with his 
fingers, using his bread and butter as a 
plate. Water from the creek to wash it 
down, too, for every available strap on our 
saddles had been in use and we had brought 
no coffeepot. And as we sat, the horses 
whinnied and we looked up to see two 
strange cowboys on the trail high overhead, 
driving a bunch of loose horses. 

The afternoon was the morning over 
again. Once, chancing on the junior Rine- 
hart at a pool, I offered to net a fish for 
him, but in my excitement I overstepped 
the bank. There was a brisk moment, the 
junior Rinehart having mother in one hand, 
so to speak, and the rod and fish in the 
other. With admirable presence of mind, 
however, he threw the fish some fifteen 
feet up into a pine tree and then sal- 
vaged me. 

Late in the afternoon we climbed stiffly 
onto our horses once more and began the 
descent. I had climbed, slipped, crawled 
and fought my way generally over what I 
estimated was five miles of rocks, scrub, 
dusty trail and creek bed. I had caught 
ten fish, over one or two of which I had 
qualms about meeting the game warden. 
I had lost my fly book and $4.50 worth of 
new flies. My clothes were cut and torn, 
my face burned and my rod bent. Divers 
thorns in my hands were awaiting removal 
with a clean needle and I was dry only on 
the surface. 

And as if to add further proof of the 
general resentment of Nature to intrusion, 
a great black cloud, bellyful of either snow 
or hail, settled low over our heads and 
brought with it a piercing cold wind. 

But it had been a great day. Who could 
worry about the motion of the horses now? 
Just to sit in the saddle and let them do the 
work was peace and comfort. Let the wind 
blow. Let the clouds discharge rain or 
snow. Only let it stay up where it belongs 
and not settle down on us. For once it did 
just that. 

We had been camping in the mountains 
at 9000 feet. It had not been entirely 
pleasant, since it had rained all the time 
and the tent had leaked. But the fishing 
had been good and we were homeward 
bound and content. 


A Mountain Beacon. 


And then, on a great upland meadow, 
miles in extent, where one travels by the 
sky line rather than any trail, this cloud 
came down and settled on us like a brood- 
ing hen. Instantly the sky line was wiped 
away; we were even cut off from one an- 
other and shut up in a sort of Arctic dark- 
ness. The horses, after milling for a time, 
followed their usual instinct to take the 
shortest way home and succeeded in losing 
us more completely than ever. 

But at last we happened on a rock, a rock 
we knew. How we loved that rock! Think 
of it, standing there for ages on ages, brave 
and undaunted! Oh, beautiful rock! Oh, 
wonderful, home-pointing rock! If one 
merely went to the left of it one picked up 
the trail! How simple! How comforting! 

We blew on our stiffened fingers, took 
the left side, descended until that malevo- 
lent cloud was hanging like an umbrella 
over us, and peering down through a gorge, 
saw sunlight on the plains below. 

They are queer, these mountains—any 
mountains. Take yesterday, for example— 
I am writing this today, because somehow 
I don’t care to see Prince, and I am sure he 
doesn’t want to see me. All had been peace 
in our valley. The sun had shone; there 
was no wind. But on crossing by the Salt 
Lick on our way down we found evidence 


that there had been a miniature tornado at | 


work. At the creek where we crossed, for a 
space of perhaps 100 yards in every direc- 
tion, the alders were beaten down and 
broken. Branches lay across the trail, dead 
trees had been uprooted, and the entire 
copse—see cross-word-puzzle book or Eng- 
lish novel—had been flattened by a giant 
hand. 

If the cattle could only have talked they 
might have had a tale to unfold, there 
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Slickest thing you know, 
this new-day, new-way 
of simply washing the 
face; spreading {with the 
fingers} cool, fragrant 
MOLLE over the beard 
then quick-shaving it off 
with the favorite razor. 


Sort of surprises you how the old blade 
removes the whiskers without the least 
“pull” orslightest “smart: Once-over, too, 
gets them all, square-off and close down. 


And man, oh man, how you will enjoy 
that glorious after-feel of face comfort 
that a MOLLE shave leaves. Lotions, 
balms, and toilet waters? No sir! You 
just don’t need them. 


At home—in a,Pullman-any time—any 
place—it’s just MOLLE and a razor for 
a smooth, clean shave in record time. 


Ps S.— MOLLE sure does give one jim- 


dandy cool, soothing shave on a tender face 


FOR SALE AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 


Large tubes 5 @) Cents 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 
Address. 


Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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PHILLIPS A 


inci tharos isan iia ois 


An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia” is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Paes 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H, 
Phillips since 1875. 


TO DASH-BOARD 


Like a Hot Water faucel~ 
You Have Heat When 
You Want It 


Turning on Monroe Forced Draft Auto Heaters is as simple as turning on 
a hot water faucet. One pull of a handle on your instrument board and 
immediately a steady stream of pure, fresh, heated air begins to enter your 
car. You can graduate the flow of heat to any desired volume and, in warm 
weather you are absolutely assured a cool register plate, because the control 
valve is situated behind the heating chamber. 


Monroe Auto Heaters are attractive in appearance, easily installed and 
entirely free from noise and rattles. Because of their construction it is 
impossible for exhaust or carbon monoxide fumes, or disagreeable odors to 
enter the car. The prices are: For Chevrolets $7.50*; for 1926 Dodge 
(with air cleaner) $8.50*; for other Dodge cars $6.50*; for Overlands 
$6.50*; for Fords $7.50*; for Pontiacs $8.50*. 


Decide now that you will drive in comfort this coming winter. Stop in 


today at your accessory dealer’s and let him tell you more of the advantages 
of our Auto Heaters. 


() Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi River. Installation charge extra. 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT MEG. CO., MONROE, MICHIGAN 


M 


ONROF 


AUTO HEATER 
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around the Salt Lick. But they- merely 
stood or lay in their majestic calm and eyed 
us with their soft brown eyes. It was noth- 
ing to them that there had been a hurri- 
cane, or that the dead cow still lay with 
stiffly outstretched legs, or that Prince 
wanted to run home down the canyon at 
any cost to life or limb, or that the world 
needed beef and they were to supply it. 

Late that afternoon we reached the 
ranch, assuming as we arrived at the corral 
that sprightly and unwearied manner which 
is partly relief at getting back and largely 
pure acting. 

“Had a good day?”’ 

“Wonderful! It’s a pity some of you 
bridge hounds wouldn’t go into the back 
country now and then. It’s the life, all 
right.”’ 

I dismounted, pulled my knees into 
speaking terms with each other, put on a 
slightly fixed smile and made my way to 
the cabin. 

So today I am writing. I use a small 
folding card table in the bay window; gen- 
erally my manuscript lies on the window 
seat; and as the parrot spends his nights 
here, it is nothing unusual to find some 
precious page torn into strips or perforated 
like the music roll of a mechanical piano. 

But the point is that I can sit here and 
look up the mountains, calmly and com- 
fortably. It is thundering up there now, 
but what do I care? The passion which 
had consumed me for a week has burned 
itself out. Let who will take horse today; 
for Prince the dusty corral and his midday 
luncheon of hay spread on the trampled 
ground, and for me the card table, the ink 
bottle and a pen. 


Life out here is apt to be a series of emer- 
gencies, and so now! I had no sooner 
penned those words yesterday indicative 
of peace and contentment than word came 
that Imp, our French bulldog, had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. 

Instantly all was excitement. Most fas- 
tidious of dogs at home, her seat next the 
window in the limousine as established a 
fact as her large bat ears and her pop eyes 
and snub nose, since she came here she had 
adopted the trash wagon as her own. That 
day had been lost which did not see her on 
the seat beside Bill Townsend, emptying 
the trash cans around the cabins and tak- 
ing them to the dump. And many a sur- 
reptitious meal she had had and many a 
strange odor had she brought back with her. 


A Dog and a Rattlesnake 


And now Bill and the big gray team were 
coming up the road and Imp was at his 
feet. Her eyes were glazed and dull, her 
ears were drooping, her head already be- 
ginning to swell. She had attacked the 
rattler and it had won out. Small comfort 
then that Bill had killed the snake and had 
the rattles to prove it; small comfort of 
any sort with that joyous little body laid 
out on a bed and the stump of a tail not 
wagging and the heavy eyes fixed and 
filmy. 

“Get a knife, somebody! Where was it 
he struck? Over the eye, eh? Then here 
goes!”’ 

The head of the house has his instru- 
ments and drugs; he makes a long incision, 
but she never moves. He cauterizes and 
later he injects permanganate of potash, 
breaking a needle before he gets through her 
heavy skin, and still she does not move. 
Someone rushes in with prewar whisky and 
we dump it down her unappreciative throat. 

And after that, what? Well, I hate to 
say it, but she lay in what may have been 
coma but what looked to me like a drunken 
stupor for six hours. Her head swelled to 
enormous proportions; she lay on the new 
wicker couch on a new cretonne cyshion, a 
grotesque and helpless figure, <7] after- 
noon—and then she wagged her tail: 

“‘She’s wagging her tail!’’ we called, and 
everyone ran to see. 

It was true. She was better. The eye 
which gleamed from that mass of edematous 
swelling was clear and bright once more. 
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She was still helpless, but toward evening 
she lifted that strange mass which was her 
head and took a drink of water. 

We put her on the porch for coolness and 
left her there. But there was a dance at the 
hall last night, and she must have heard the 
music. Her old instinct not to miss any- 
thing from a snake or skunk to a party re- 
asserted itself, and halfway through the 
party she staggered in at the door. 

Today she is better. She has even had 
some milk and a short walk. But the swell- 
ing is not entirely gone and her short bow- 
legs are very feeble. 

They tell us now that dogs frequently 
recover from a rattler’s bite, and that left 
to their own devices in such a situation, 
they coat the wound and themselves with 
mud and await developments with the 
stoicism of their kind. ‘‘The mud draws,” 
Big Bill says by way of explanation. And 
he quotes the early settlers, too, who used 
to take the chewing tobacco out of their 
mouths and clap it on the wound for the 
same purpose. 

But how was our town-bred Imp to know 
about mud for such a purpose? Or who 
among us was to supply the chewing to- 
bacco? 

As a matter of interest, how far, indeed, 
does instinct carry the animals we think of 
as highest in intelligence? Cows will eat 
larkspur and die of it; horses will sniff at 
porcupines, get their noses full of quills and 
then angrily stamp on the animal, to find 
their feet in similar condition. Did not even 
Keno, our superior French bulldog, dis- 
cover a skunk the other day and have to be 
kept outside the cabin in disgrace until re- 
peated baths restored him to good society? 


Canine Builders of the West 


And every dog will attack a rattlesnake. 
Bill had all he could do that day to keep 
Pal, the Airedale, and Husky, the Scotch 
sheep dog, out of trouble. Indeed, he had 
to beat them off with a pitchfork. And no 
amount of experience will keep a canine 
away from a porcupine. But if instinct 
fails sometimes, intelligence does not. 

Well do I remember, a year or so ago, 
coming across a band of sheep up in the 
mountains, and guarding them, two dogs. 
The shepherd was not there and his cabin 
looked as though he had been away for 
some time. But the sheep were all right; 
it was only when we rode closer that it was 
evident that something was wrong with the 
dogs. One of them stood off by himself, 
dejected and forlorn, but the other made 
short rushes toward us, barking, and then 
back to his companion. 

When these tactics failed he resorted to 
others. He herded the sick dog with small 
pushes and muzzlings, always in our direc- 
tion, and finally he brought him all the 
way. Then we saw the trouble. His nose 
and tongue were filled with the cruel barbs 
of a porcupine, hooked at the entering end 
and impossible to scrape off. Encouraged 
by the other dog, at last he came directly 
to us and stood stoically while we pulled 
out the quills. 

And if ever I have seen joy on a face it 
was written large on that little black-and- 
white dog while we helped his comrade out 
of trouble. 

Bill, by the way, says that a strong solu- 
tion of baking soda painted on the quills - 
will turn them black and cause them to fall 
out. 

How large a part dogs have taken in the 
development of this West anyhow! Dogs 
for cattle, dogs for sheep, dogs for horses. 
Little scent dogs to locate wolves and big 
sight dogs to fight them. Bear dogs. But 
chief of them all is the Scotch sheep dog. 

Take the case of that one dog down at 
Buffalo, for example. He had come into 
town with his owner, and a chicken was 
roaming about the street. It was a young 
and flighty chicken and a busy crowded 
street. But his owner wagered that if he 
so ordered, the dog would herd that chicken 
out of the crowd and in through a certain 
open door. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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Wrong 


You, doubtless, like thousands of 
others, believe that it is not nec- 
essary to protect a motor from 
cold except in freezing weather. 


This erroneous belief is costing 
motor-car owners millions annu- 


ally. It is the cause—engineering 
authorities agree—of 50 to 75% 
of all premature motor wear. 
When the temperature reaches 
freezing—this motor damage 
caused by cold has been going on 
for months. Correct this belief — 
at freezing the damage is done. 


Right 


At 60 degrees Fahrenheit, your 
motor needs Winterfront protec- 
tion. That's when cold starts its 
work of destruction. 

Makers of many fine cars pro- 
vide Winterfront radiator protec- 
tion the year ‘round, guarding 
the motor against the damage 
wrought by cold. 

That first “choke” morning is 
when damage starts. Go then to 
your dealer. Have a Winterfront 
installed. Don’t give COLD a 
chance at your motor. 
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Makers of Fine Cars were First to Correct 


this error that is costing car owners millions 


ON’T give cold a chance at your 

motor. It’s the cause — automo- 
tive experts agree—of 50 to 75% of all 
premature motor wear. And cold doesn’t 
just mean below-zero weather. At 60 
degrees Fahrenheit your motor is under- 
heated. 


Every motor is a heat machine 


It’s heat energy that drives your car. 
And a heat-creating machine must be 
hot itself. 150 degrees to 175 degrees 
is the correct motor temperature for 
highest operating efficiency. 


Of the millions of cars running today 
—few ever attain this efficiency. Every 
spring sees thousands of cars in the 
repair shops paying for the damage 
wrought by cold. Premature cylinder 
wear — extreme carbonization — corro- 
sion—condensation—fouled spark plugs 
—excessive crankcase dilution—high 
gas consumption, all result directly from 
cold weather operation. 


- That first “choke” morning 


is when damage starts 


This year—don’t give it a chance at your 
motor. The first morning you find it necessary 
- to drive with the ‘‘choke”’ open—have a Pines 
Automatic Winterfront installed. It will stop 
cold where it enters your motor. It’s the only 


automatic radiator shutter 
on the market. 


Don’t drive with the 
“choke” out. The damage 
done to motors in cold 
weather—authorities 
agree—is due largely to 
the “‘choke”’ habit. Flood- 
ing our motor with raw gasoline is a costly 
“warming-up” process. It washes cylinders 
and cylinder walls clean of the oil film of pro- 
tection. Metal to metal contact follows. Scor- 
ing, pitting and rapid cylinder wear result. 
Gasoline consumption is increased at a tre- 
mendous rate. 


Warm up, and stay warm with 


aw, interfront 


With your car Winterfront equipped — the 
“warming-up”’ period is cut to seconds. You 
form the habit of using the ‘‘choke”’ as it should 
be used — for starting only. Your motor is 
kept always at the point of highest operating 
efficiency — you experience a new degree of 
gasoline economy — increased warmth inside 
your car—summer-time smoothness and flexi- 
bility in your motor. 


What the Winterfront 


is and what it does 


The Pines Automatic 
Winterfront is a ther- 
mostat controlled 
shutter that fits snugly 
over the radiator. The 
thermostat control fits 


flush with the radiator. Temperature changes 
are transmitted through the thermostat to the 
automatic shutters. Thus, when more heat is 
needed, the shutters close themselves. When 
less heat is required they automatically open to 
the exact angle desired. There is nothing to 
get out of order—nothing to remember—you 
put it on and forget it. Pines Winterfront will 
improve the appearance of any car, and outlast 
the car itself. 


Finest cars first to offer 
this protection 


Thousands of car owners, this year, will profit by 
the example set by Packard ‘8,’ Pierce Arrow, 
Peerless ‘8’ and De Luxe “6,” Willys-Knight 
Big ‘6”’ and Wills St. Claire Model T ‘‘6.” 


Makers of these fine cars have adopted Pines 
Automatic Winterfront as standard equipment, 
giving their owners year ‘round protection 
against the damage done by cold. 


Installed in ten minutes 


Your dealer will install a Winterfront while 
you wait — without changes to your car. 
Don’t give cold a chance this year. Have a 
Winterfront installed 
now. Models for all cars 
priced $22.50 to $30.00. 
Special models for 
Ford, Chevrolet and 
Dodge priced $15.00, 
$17.50, $20.00. Slightly 
higher prices west of 
the Rockies. Pines 
Winterfront Company, 
422 North Sacramento 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


Pines Automatic 
Winterfront pictured 
on the Packard ‘‘8.”’ 


PINES WINTERFRONT—IT’S AUTOMATIC 
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NDEPENDENCE of spirit never fails to 

be recognized, whether in a news- 
paper or in an individual. By the way 
a man talks, acts and speaks the whole 
world knows whether he is captain of 
his own soul. And similarly, by the 
very content of a newspaper, in its 
editorial opinion and its treatment of 
news, all who read may easily know 
whether that newspaper is the product 
of independent editing or whether tt is 
guided by an unseen hand. 


ECOGNIZING that independence is 
R the very foundation stone of suc- 
cessful journalism, the Scripps-Howard 
organization leaves to the individual 
editors of its twenty-four newspapers 
complete control of what appears in 
their columns. They are responsible 
only to the traditions of honest, fearless 
journalism on which these newspapers 
were founded. 


N THIS independence has been 

builded the confidence of more 
than a million and a half families 
in twenty-four cities throughout the 
United States. In Scripps-Howard 
newspapers they find that spirit which 
reflects the life and ideals of their own 
communities, the sane and liberal atti- 
tude toward national policies, a free- 
dom from log-rolling, 
and an absence of hid- 
den motives. 


HIS editorial in- 
dependence, by its 
very nature, must of 
necessity be based upon 


£ 
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INDEPENDENCE 


financial independence. The Scripps- 
Howard newspapers are completely 
owned. within their own organization. 
The editor of every Scripps-Howard 
newspaper is a partner in the owner- 
ship of his paper. Financial indepen- 
dence is a guarantee against outside 
influence. 


Apes conduct of Scripps-Howard 
newspapers since 1879 has proved 
conclusively that independent journal- 
ism, rightly conducted, can be a stable 


and prosperous institution. Scripps- 
Howard newspapers have grown, are 
growing, constantly in power, influence 
and circulation. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - - - - = Press Denver (Colo.) - = + = - Express Youngstown (Ohio) - - 
Baltimore (Md.) - - - - - + Post Toledo (Ohio) - - - - = News-Brg Ft. Worth (Texas) - - 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - - - - - Press Columbus (Ohio) - - - - - Citizen Oklahoma City (Okla.) - 
San Francisco (Calif.) - - - - News Akron (Ohio) - = - - - Times-Press Evans aes hp 
i. apes Knoxville (Tenn.) - - 
Washington (D.C.) - - - - - News Birmingham (Ala.) - - - - + Post BI Paso(Texas)) eos 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - - - - - Post Memphis (Tenn.) - - - - - - Press San Diego (Calif.) - - 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - - - - - Times Houston (Texas) - - - - = - Press Terre Haute (Ind.)- - - 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 
\ 


TELEGRAM Covington (Ky.) - - Kentucky Post* 
- - Press Albuquerque (N. Mex.) - State-TRIBUNE 
- - News *Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post 
- - Press ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INc. 
- + News National Representatives 

- + Posr 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

- - Sun Chicago Seattle Cleveland 

- - Post San Francisco Detroit Los Angeles 


(Continued from Page 166) 

The bet was taken and the owner called 
the dog and pointed to the chicken. ‘“‘Take 
it there,’’ he said, and indicated the door. 

The chicken pursued its aimless course; 
automobiles came and went, horns blew 
and the men on the pavement stood and 
watched. Whenever the chicken started 
up the street the dog was in its path, and 
down the street was the same thing. To 
that chicken the world must have been 
stocked with sheep dogs quietly standing 
in the way. The field of its ranging grad- 
ually narrowed, but it was unflurried and 
unalarmed. 

And at the end of thirty minutes it 
quietly walked through the open door, the 
dog behind it, and the wager was won. 

Then there was Beauty, over at Medora. 
Beauty’s owner had a small herd of milch 
cows, with a bell on one of them. In the 
mornings they were released and mingled 
freely with thousands of range cattle after 
the manner of their kind, generally across 
the river, which they forded. 

So in the evenings Beauty’s owner would 
take her up to the low roof of his cabin and- 
there listen for the bell. When he heard it 
he would pick Beauty up and hold her 
until she had located it; then he would 
crawl down off the roof and go about his 
business, and Beauty would be off on hers. 
She would find the milk herd, cunningly 
cut it off from the range cattle and drive it 
back home. 

Where the cattle forded she had to swim, 
but that was nothing in the day’s work. 
Nearer and nearer would come the cowbell, 
and soon the herd was back, never a one 
missing. She must have 


DRAWN BY MARGE 
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There has been a brief but turbulent in- 
terlude just here in this writing. I am still 
somewhat shaken, however, and this kind 
of thing has got to stop. 

Just as I wrote those last words Dodo 
came into the cabin. 

“Still writing?” she said rather dis- 
consolately, and then stood frozen in the 
center of the room, gazing under my card- 
table desk. 

““Mary!’’shewhispered. ‘‘Mary! There’s 
a snake between your feet!”’ 

And there was. A three-foot bull snake, 
just ready to coil around my right ankle 
and investigate this new variety of limb so 
oddly covered with silk. Weary as I am, 
I leaped ten feet, the record for a sitting 
broad jump, and the snake then crawled 
behind the new wicker sofa and awaited 
developments. 

He is gone now. I have flung him out to 
pursue his harmless avocation in the open 
air, but my nerves are still shaken. Be- 
tween words I keep looking down, on the 
theory that he may have a wife following 
him about. 

How did he get here? I have no idea. 
Maybe the parrot coaxed him in. He is 
sitting on the back porch now inviting all 
the outside world to call on us. 

“Come on!”’ he is saying, and “‘ Come on, 
pretty boy! Come on and get your din- 
ner!” 

And it is my private opinion that the 
snake was about to obey him. 


This is too much! The parrot has just 
fallen into the creek! 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mrs. Rinehart. 


“Gee, Mae, Wouldn't You Love to See Him Fall?” 
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30 Years’ Profit 

Mrs. Alice E. 


{] Knowles has been V2 
enjoying Curtis 
spare-time dollars }\ 
for 30 years—$33 § 

S| last December. 


Miss Florence Mc- 
Gregor easily made AN 
$1.25 Curtis profit in Kiss 
15 minutes. FN $7.25 extra 
Richmond's record 
for a day. His 
average monthly 
earnings are stead- 
ily going up. 
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Could You Too 
Use More Money? 


REATER income—up to $1.50 or 

$2.00 an hour for easy, spare-time 
work, $200 or $300 a month for full time— 
more of the little luxuries of life—and for 
women, a degree of financial independence! 
Do these possibilities sound good to you? 
They are good. Better still, they’re easily 
within reach. Thousands of men and 
women have tried the Curtis extra-money 
plan and proved that it pays! 


Earn It As You Go 
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H. A. Goodman is NX 
75. A lively Curtis QU 
profit winner. 


Mrs. Lawrence Ir- 
win has earned with 
us as high as $200 in 


one month. 
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Curtis money helped 
Mr. Vernon through 
college. He's made 
$10 extra in a day. 
S/) .\ EG 
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ANY of our sub- 
scription represent- 
atives are people you 
wouldn’t suppose could 
find a spare moment for 
this‘work. Responsible 
business men, women 
with homes and children 
to look after—they eas- 
ily pick up extra dollars 
as they go about their 
day’s activities. 
If you think you might 


possibly be interested in 
this pleasant and profit- 
able plan, let us send you 
all the facts. You need 
no business experience to 
succeed. No capital is 
required. We furnish ev- 
erything needed to suc- 
ceed, including a fasci- 
nating series of helpful 
sales-instruction book- 
lets. Your earnings may 
begin at once. 


It costs but a stamp to investi- 
gate —send the coupon today. 
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4 Could you use 
$175 extra this 


‘Your ad sounded good isi. 
4 RS 


me,’ wrote Miss 


Shepperd. And it 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
600 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mail me your extra-money offer. I promise nothing but to look it over. 
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Since 1921 each 


year has paid him Za 


more than the year 


before. 
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SENSIBLE THING 
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vie ago when a family lost one of its mem- 
bers it employed professional mourners to 
make a great noise. 


There was little thought of the remains. Just the 
idea that sorrow must be expressed. 
s 


Today people -rbalize that often the greatest 
sorrow is least apparent. 


This isan age of common sense. To do that thing 
which really comforts the aching heart is so 
much more important than to make a mere dis- 
play of emotion. 


And this fact explains why funerals have become 
dignified occasions, with each detail planned 
carefully and sensibly. 


The outstanding thought is to protect the re- 
mains. Therein lies the one source of comfort to 
the family. 


It expresses love, consideration, gratitude— 
this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the use of the Clark 
Grave Vault—which is a practical form of 
burial protection—has increased nearly five 
hundred per cent. 


It is the customary thing for a family to provide 
a Clark Vault. It is a definite service that the 
sensible family feels that it owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made according to an 
immutable law of Nature, has never failed to 
give positive and permanent protection. It has 
no man-made seals or locks. 


Constructed entirely of 12-gauge Keystone cop- 
per steel, with a plating of pure cadmium on the 
higher priced vaults (applied by the Udylite 
Process, exclusive to this vault), it affords the 
greatest rust-resistance known to science. Being 
made of metal, this vault is not porous. 


There is no annoyance or difficulty in securing 
the Clark Grave Vault, because it is recommend- 
ed and supplied by leading funeral directors. 


Less than Clark complete pro- 
tection 1s no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


=== ==) = 5 ; 
GRAVE VAULT 
This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark Grave Vault. It 


is a means of identifying the vault instantly. Unless you see 
this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE 
DIPLOMAT TO AIS PRESIDENT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


‘there and greases her windmills and sells 


butter and eggs and cheese to the Kaiser. 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark are appar- 
ently getting on pretty good; but you call 
a Swede a Dane, or get any of the three of 
them mixed up, and you better reach for 
your hat. : 

Germany, the winner of the last war, is 
about the only one that is not looking for 
trouble. When the Allies took their Army 
and Navy away from them, shortsighted 
Statesmen dident know it, but they did 
them the greatest favor that was ever done 
a Nation. It dident leave them a thing to 
do but go to work. Their Reparations cost 
them less than France and England spend 
on their Officers’ uniforms. So Germany is 
just sitting pretty. Austria is just like a 
joint snake that somebody cuts up in pieces; 
it will take itself till sundown to get gathered 
up and see how much it has left. 

Diplomats are just running around in 
circles over here, trying to get together and 
draw up different treaties and compacts. 
You hear people get up and talk about the 
sentiment and the comradeship that was 
formed during the war, and how it will 
never be forgotten. Why, the war has only 
been over a few years, and you see how 
much credit each one gives the other for 
helping. Everybody thinks everybody else 
dident do anything. 

It looks to me like the last war ought to 
be the greatest example against any future 
wars. What I mean by that is the winners 
are the losers. I have been in every Nation 
that was humorously supposed to have won 
the war, and then last I visited Germany, 
which is humorously referred to as the 
loser, and I want to tell you that if the 
next war is to be anything, like the last one 
I wouldent give you a five-cent piece to 
win it. Wars strike me as being the only 
game in the world where there is abso- 
lutely no winner—everybody loses. 

But you can’t make these peop’? believe 
that. They go in great for tradition over 
here, and if a thing has been happening for 
years, why, there is no reason why it should 
not keep on happening. That’s why these 
Disarmament Conferences never get any- 
where. I went down to Geneva to see the 
so-called Preliminary Disarmament Con- 
ference, and I stayed till they were throw- 
ing inkstands at each other. Nobody 
wanted disarmament. We do more holler- 
ing about it than anybody, but you just 
put ourselves in some of these European 
Nations’ places, surrounded by Maybe 
three or four Nations that are as strong 
or maybe stronger than we are, and you 
would see how much we would be yapping 
about disarmament. 

You let France change places with Can- 
ada, and Germany change places with 
Mexico, and England with Cuba, and Ja- 
pan with Hawaii, and you would see if we 
would be so anxious to disarm. Say, if I 
dident have any more friends than some of 
these Nations have around them, I not 
only would not disarm but I would ‘get an- 
other Gun, and wouldent only have a gun 
in each hand as I went to bed but I would- 
ent go to bed—I would stay up and watch 
all night. 

The way we look at things, we think 
Alsace-Lorraine was the only Country that 
was ever taken away from another Nation. 
Why, you can’t find a piece of ground in 
Europe that hasent been taken at least a 
dozen times from somebody or other that 
really think they have an original claim to 
it. Italy wants Nice and the Mediterranean 
Coast back just as bad as France wanted 
Alsace-Lorraine, and they say that now 
that France has it back they have suc- 
ceeded in doing something that was never 
knownin the history of the Country. Inthe 
old days Alsace-Lorraine under Germany 
had two parties—one was for Germany 
and the other one was against whatever 
the first one was for. No matter what it 


was, it was known that they never agreed 
on anything. But now that France has it 
they are both united; they both have it 
in for France. That was more than Ger- 
many could ever do to combine the two 
Parties. 

You see, you can’t just sit down and cut 
out a Nation on the map. Look at Presi- 
dent Wilson, who had the greatest ideas in 
the world, and meant the best in the world; 
but somebody gave him the map of Eu- 
rope—they handed it to him in the nature 
of a Puzzle, like you would anyone, and 
tell them to try and use all the blocks and 
put them together. Well, he took them 
and he got them all in the same amount of 
space they come out of, but they don’t 
make a perfect Picture. Poland is com- 
posed of Czechs, Germans, Russians and 
Poles. He just took a little everywhere. 

Then they said they wanted a Seacoast. 
They had never had one or seen one, but 
they wanted one. So they all got together 
to figure out how to let Poland see the 
ocean without trespassing. So they figured 
out that the only way was by a Corridor, 
or a kind of an alley, that they cut right 
through Germany. It would be like Okla- 
homa saying ‘“‘I want to get to the ocean 
or Gulf,” and you would split Texas half 
in two to let Oklahoma have a peep at the 
ocean. Only Germany can’t get across 
from one part of their Country to another 
without having a passport to cross Poland. 

Everybody that could think of a name 
they gave them a Country. It was a good 
idea; but it was kinder like giving every 
man his own Government. None of us 
relish being ruled by anybody else, but 
sometimes it is better. Now they all have 
to keep their own Armies and patrol their 
own borders and have their own Customs 
officers, and all the expense of their own 
Government and learning how to run it. 
You see, the more Nations you create, the 
more chances you have of war. You divide 
America into forty-seven different Nations, 
all with their own Laws, own Customs and 
own Management, and you would average, 
according to the best statistics available, 
about twenty-three wars a year. That’s 
self-disintegration of small Nations. 

Here is another thing that you never 
hear anybody speak of, yet it is a greater 
boost for more wars than anything—that 
is the number of Countries that have a 
great amount of dissatisfied people in them. 
Well, every Nation has them; they are 
against the prevailing Government. Now 
they haven’t got any Military Power and 
practically no strength at all, but they are 
just laying waiting till their Nation goes to 
a war with some outside Nations, and while 
it is engaged there they step in and cop off 
the Government. That’s when all the 
Revolutions start—during a General war. 
You see, they can’t attack their own Gov- 
ernment in peacetime—they haven’t got 
the power—but if they can get them shoot- 
ing at somebody else, why, then they can 
go in and bring home the bacon. 

You don’t know how many people in 
every country are pulling for a revolution. 
The outs always think that that will give 
them a chance to get in. So you see, it is 
harder to overcome wars than you would at 
first think. Of course, this is not an argu- 
ment to say that you shouldent try. For 
why they want to fight is more than I will 
ever know. Now this trouble over here 
about these debts, that goes further back 
than the debts. We can cancel all the debts 
in the world and they will say, ‘‘ Well, we 
shamed you into it.” 

The main thing is a misunderstanding 
about the amount we did in the war. Itisa 
favorite topic over here to belittle what we 
did in thewar, and we think we helped them 
out quite a bit; and it is over that that the 
trouble is, and not over a few millions of 
Pounds or Franes. If we thought that they 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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Halt ashamed 
—halt proud 


of his old-fashioned watch 


Think how Father would 
appreciate the gift of a 


modern timepiece! 


Father isn’t quite sure himself what he ought to 
do about that old watch of his. 
To tell the truth he is a little embarrassed 
whenever he has occasion toconsult it incompany. 
It hasn't kept up with things. Years ago, it 
was already out of style. Increased prosperity 
has made it, in’a sense, unworthy of him. 


Yet it’s still in good working order, and he’s 
rather proud of the fact. 

And so, from year to year, he postpones that 
honorable retirement which it certainly has won 
through long and faithful service. 


Think, then, how grateful he would be if you 
settled the matter for him by making him the 
gift of a modern timepiece! 


Whatever the movement you select, or your 
jeweler recommends, see that Father's new 
watch comes in a case by Wadsworth, for thirty- 
five years the acknowledged style leaders in the 
dress of fine watches. 

Among the many Wadsworth creations you 
will find a case sure to give pleasure, at a price 
quite within your means. 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 
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And the mark “Wadsworth Quality” stamped 
inside is your assurance of correct design, finest 
materials and workmanship, and that exactness 
of fit essential to adequate protection of the 
intricate mechanism contained within. 


Be sure you see this mark before you make 
your purchase. Wadsworth Cases are available 
with all the leading watch movements. 


Tue WapswortH WatcH Case Company 


DAYTON, KENTUCKY 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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NY man is living in misery who tries to keep 
A up his work with achy, bothersome feet! 
There is no misery that hangs on to you like 

this! Every minute it’s there ! Abused feet ! Weakened 
feet! Useless feet! All because you are trying to wear 


shoes that let your feet sag, shoes that pinch and 
cramp the nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 


There’s no mystery about it. It’s simply a matter of 
ignoring the requirements of Nature—and you 
suffer. Your feet are all right—the trouble is in 
your shoes. Try the Arch Preserver Shoe and you'll understand. First 
of all, this shoe will relieve the pain, because it will give the needed 
support to your arch. It will stop that sagging and straining. Next, it 
will make your whole foot comfortable, because its flat inner sole will 
free your nerves, bones and blood-vessels. 


THE 


H PRESE 
SS SHOE WYER 


The Man’s Styleful Shoe with a Real Chassis 


These two things: Keeping the foot free from strain and allowing it to 
rest normally so that it can be healthy, quickly eliminate the horrible 
leg weariness and leg pains. It is foot abuse that causes leg pains and 
weariness in nine cases out of ten. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The genuine Arch Preserver Shoe 
for men and boys is made only 
by E. T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass.,—for wo- 
men and misses by only The Sel- 
by Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
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could hardly drag my feet after me 


The concealed, built-in arch bridge of the 
Arch Preserver Shoe is designed so that this 
shoe, with a smartly styled heel, holds up 
the foot exactly as if you were going bare- 
footed. It’s natural—the correct support 
your foot must have in order to bear the 
weight of your body. 


Here’s the most important fact about the 
foot. It must bear the weight of your body. 
It is bridge-like in’construction 
and it must have a foundation 
—a walking base—under it. 
Suspend half of the foot in mid- 
air, as ordinary shoes do, and 
there is trouble. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe was 
the first ever offered with the definite claim 

that it would prevent foot troubles and keep 
feet healthy, without sacrificing appearance. The features that make 
these advantages possible are patented and can not be imitated. You 
can not secure them unless you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


And thousands of men, who have been freed from foot suffering, de- 
clare enthusiastically and gratefully that it does even more than we 
ever have claimed for it. 


You do not need to suffer with your feet another day! One pair of 
Arch Preserver Shoes will quickly bring your feet back to normal, back 
to health and vigor and comfort, back to usefulness. Is it worth while? 
You wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for your Arch Preserver Shoes 
after you have them on your feet, if you couldn’t get more. Yet they 
cost you no more than other high-grade smartly-styled shoes. 


E: T- WRIGHT '*®& COAINC: 
Dept. S-51, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of Men’s Fine Shoes since 1876 


What is the matter 
with YOUR feet? 


Our new ‘Foot Aches” folder 
will tell you how to check up 
your foot troubles. Also shows 
latest Arch Preserver Shoe 
styles. Send your name and ad- 
dress today. 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. S-51, Rockland, Mass. 


Send me the new ‘Foot Aches’’ folder and name of nearest 
dealer. 
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really at heart and conscientiously appre- 
ciated what we did in the war, I think there 
would be no trouble to get the debt can- 
celed in full. But they at heart don’t seem 
to think we did very much, so there the 
real trouble lies. There is just a misunder- 
standing about the real value of America’s 
services in the war. It has been quite a good 
while since they were saved, and they are 
not willing to admit that they were saved. 
Just money never made friends with any- 
body. If a few millions of dollars is going to 
part our friendship, why, the friendship 
was never very deep. America feels they 
are not out buying people’s friendship. If 
they can’t do it by associating with them, 
and helping them in a common cause and 
going through a war with them, why, pre- 
senting them with a few million is not going 
to help us out. 

You hear a lot about doing things to 
foster good relations between nations. The 
worst thing and the worst word that come 
out of the entire war was “‘ propaganda.” 
Propaganda means doing something for a 
reason; or, in other words, acting a part for 
a cause. Well, if we can’t act natural and 
have people like us for what we really are, 
why, all the propaganda in the world will 
dono good. Propaganda is the easiest thing 
in the world detected, and the nation or in- 
dividual that. you are trying it on is the 
first to detect it. ; 

There is nothing in the world that makes 
an individual so mad as to know that some- 
one is trying to do some certain thing to 
curry favor with him, and it is the same 
with Nations. 

Let a Nation do like an individual—that 
is, I mean a real individual. Let ’em go 
through life and do and act like they want 
to, and if they can’t gain friends on their 
own accounts, don’t let’s go out and try 
and buy it. Any time you go out pur- 
posely to make friends with someone, the 
result is generally terrible. It’s this trying 
to stand in that has got us where we are. If 
we would stay at home and quit trying to 
prowl around to various conferences and 

.conventions somewhere, we would be bet- 
ter off. 

We, unfortunately, don’t make a good 
impression collectively. You see a bunch of 
Americans at anything abroad and they 
generally make more noise and have more 
to say than anybody, and generally create 
a worse impression than if they had stayed 
at home. They are throwing rocks at us, 
but sometimes you think it is deserved. 
There should be a law prohibiting over 
three Americans going anywhere abroad 
together. 

But here is what I want you to get clear, 
Cal, when they talk about us being in so 
bad: Say, we haven’t started to get in bad. 
Some of these Nations have been hating 
each other for generations, while they are 
only just starting in hating us. Some of 
them can’t hate us so much, because we 
have never fought against them in their 
lives and have never taken any land away 
from them. So when it comes to being in 
wrong in Europe we are only an Amateur. 
It certainly don’t take much diplomacy to 
tell what to do in International affairs from 
the experience we have had in the last few 
years—including Tacna Arica. It didn’t 
take us long to get in bad down there, as it 
did in Europe. All we have to do to get in 
bad is just to start out on what we think 
is a good-Samaritan mission, and we wind 
up in the Pesthouse. 

So, Cal, will you please do me and Amer- 
ica afavor? If yousee some Guy that looks 
like he is going off to some Convention or 
to attend something, will you kindly take a 
granite bowlder from the old Vermont hill- 
side and just casually try and dent it on his 
bean? This applies everywhere. Will you 
please get all organizations and people be- 
longing to them to stay at home and just 
for the novelty of the thing tend to our own 
business for a while? We take up with 
ideas so quick, I bet you it wouldent be any 
time before we would begin liking taking 
care of our own business. If somebody 
comes along with a war, why, don’t even 
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give him any publicity on it. With all the 
fool Conventions and Conferences we have 
over home, if a man can’t get away from 
his wife enough attending them, then take 
his badges away from him. 

If you see a Committee starting any- 
where, deport them to Atlanta and let them 
join something there. And if Argentine, 
Brazil, Peru, Chile or anybody else have 
any disputed Territory and they want to 
populate it, or the Amazon, or the Andes, 
or Tacna Arica, or Tincture of Arnica, or 
anything else, with Peruvians, Chileans, 
Llamas, Boa Constrictors, Petrified Mum- 


mies or fertilizing Nitrates, why, let them go | 


ahead and doit. What business is it of ours? 
If we have any Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, discharge them with our Foreign 
Relations and take the money we save by 
it and spend it on Better Bahies Week. 

It will take America fifteen years steady 
taking care of our own business and letting 
everybody else’s alone to get us back to 
where everybody speaks to us again. 

I could have prevented this whole debt 
argument, and all this hatred would never 
have come up. I WoOULDENT HAVE LET 
THEM HAD THE MONEY IN THE FIRST 
PLAcE! 

But don’t you let them work on your 
sympathy; and I don’t believe they will be 
able to work on yours. These Birds are not 
doing as bad as they let on. If France ever 
paid their Taxes once, they would be the 
richest Nation in the world. And England 
has more money invested in Dress Suits 
and Dinner Jackets than America has in 
plows and farming utensils. ’ 

Now you just take this tip from your 
Apartment House in Europe. I am mighty 
glad you dident answer Clemenceau’s open 
letter, because you hadent answered any of 
mine, and it would have made me look 
kinder bad to have had you answer his. 

Borah has had an answer for everything 
over there, but nobody has had an answer 
for Borah over here. I may drop over my- 
self, as I have a lot of stuff that I will have 
to go over with you personally. I havent 
gone into it with you on this Russian thing 
since I come back from there. I think if 
you will take my tips I will be able to keep 
us out of war, and that will be more than 
any other Unofficial Diplomat has accom- 
plished. Mellon is here just living off his 
interest. Senator Caraway, Pat Harrison, 
Barney Baruch and Jimmy Cox are all 
here. Just think, four-fifths of the Demo- 
cratic Party here at once. They are waiting 
for the other fifth—Upshaw, of Georgia. I 
am looking over Ireland and will report next 
week. London is pretty dull. The king is 
in Scotland shooting at a Grouse. Ambas- 
sador Houghton and Harry Lauder and 
some Scotchmen are helping to drive him 
up to the gun. The Duke of York is gohe 
to Australia. Lady Astor has gone to Amer- 
ica, and I have nowhere to eat now. Most 
everybody is out of London. There is prac- 
tically nobody left but Dorothy Gish, Nora 
Bayes, Mrs. Rogers and Myself, and Jim 
and Mary. Oh, yes, the Prince of Wales is 
visiting England now. 

I see where Ambassador of France Her- 
rick come over. That was just as well. He 
had made speeches to about everybody 
over here, so there was practically nothing 
left to do. Poincaré will soon be retired for 
old age and long services rendered. He has 
been Prime Minister steady now for almost 
six weeks. Mellon says he did nothing here 
in Europe of a financial nature, but he deals 
in such big sums that a couple of billion 
loan to somebody wouldent be considered 
Finance by him. 

Well, must stop, as I have to stand on my 
head this afternoon to kiss the Blarney 
Stone. Hope everything goes K. O. with 
you at the coming election. I think I will 
be over there to make that. About the only 
sure-fire money there is in Politics now is 
around election time. What state do you 
figure I could do better in? I bet you in 
about two more years Henry Ford will have 
enough to run for the Senate on. 

Remember the next vacation is at Clare- 
more. If you give us some money for a 
River and Harbor Bill, why, you can tie 
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“DANDRUFF? ME? 


No sir—Not any more!” 


t 


f O SIR, there’s no reason now for not having 
a clean scalp and a clean coat collar. 


“Just try Van Ess, it means zo dandruff in 10 days. 
Use it occasionally afterwards; and dandruff can 
never stage a come-back.” 


a 4 a 


You don’t have to take this man’s word. There’s 
a written guarantee in every package. In 10 days it’s 
good-bye dandruff. If not, write to us and get your 
money back promptly—without question. 

That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Rather an unusual offer, you may say. But we 
know we’re playing safe. We've already tested this 


product for 4 years—on several thousand people. 
We know it eliminates dandruff and itching scalp. 


We make several products. So be sure to ask for 
the Van Ess Special Dandruff Massage. It comes in 
a bottle with our patented rubber massaging cap. 
Your druggist gives you the money-back warrant. 


P. S.—It also keeps the hair well-groomed 


Pleasant, 
Clean 
Odor 


Dandruff Massage 
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Oh, 
good for digestion, 
too — purest mint 
and finest cane sug- 


so good — and 


ar. Good for the 
whole family. Ask 


for them by name. 


: MINTS 


= . Tuos. D. RicHARDSON. Co. 
y _ Philadelphia 


Time To Change Your Aerial 


Good Reception Depends On It! 


Rese of the type, price or make of your 
radio set its performance depends upon the 
efficiency of your Aerial. 


Soot-covered Wire and Insulators, a leaky Lead- 
in Wire, an improperly designed Lightning Ar- 
tester or a defective Ground Connection may 
be robbing you of more pleasurable radio hours. 


Failure to tune in stations sharply and clearly, 
inability to get distance and noisy disturbances 
are some of the warnings that your aerial equip- 
ment is worn out, 


At the first sign or sound of imperfect reception replace your 
Aerial with an S-H “Aero” Kit—a complete antenna outfit, 
designed for quick, neat installations of maximum efficiency, 


If not at your dealer’s write us 


SWAN-HAVERSTICK, Inc. 
Trenton, N. J. 


S-H “Aero” Kits are available 
in five different assortments. 
Prices $2.50 to $5.00, depending 
upon your requirements, 


S-H Lightning Arrester ap- 
proved by the Underwriters 
—made of Bakelite, $1.00. 


} 
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the old Barge Mayflower right down behind 
the pasture. 
Yours Diplomatically at all times. 

I certainly want you to know that this 
is a labor of love that I am doing for you, 
and I hope to be rewarded in ’28. 

Affectionately yours, 
WILLIE. 

P.S. Like all Ambassadors, I am under- 
paid and had to do something to raise some 
personal money. A man can’t live abroad 
and entertain and eat both on the present 
Salaries, and so naturally I had to go to 
work. 

It was embarrassing,’ but I had to do it; 
so I am at a Theater here. But please 
have it understood that the old remark 
about telling the Englishmen the joke one 
year and going back and hearing him laugh 
the next is all the bunk; he has a lot of 
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Humor. Americans come over here and use 
slang and expect them to get it, and they 
don’t; they could do the same with us. But 
they sure do know all the topical things, 
and read more than the people in big Cities 
at home, but no more than the ones in 
smaller towns or the Country. I never had 
a better audience, and they don’t want you 
to compliment them; they have never had 
it, and they don’t want it. 

But it is humiliating to have to resort to 
menial labor in order to get back to report 
to you. 

I want you to get Fletcher a House. 
Herrick and Houghton have got one, and 
that’s all we have. Maybe Mellon will do 
something for me, but I doubt it. W. R. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


LFORTUGAS TALES 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Lilja is one of the engineers of theswift C.G. 
293, which not long ago took meto Dry Tor- 
tugas. ‘‘They couldn’t keep that man, no 
matter what they did. Seems like he was 
kind of a Houdini. No handcuffs would 
hold him. Neither would leg irons or neck 
irons. He just got right out of ’em every 
time. Got out of his cell, too, whenever he 
felt like it.” 

Smith seems to have been a thorn in the 
side of Fort Jefferson authority. He was 
irrepressible. Even chaining him to the 
floor, in close confinement, was no go. His 
particular amusement was getting loose, 
wandering about at night, stealing anything 
he could lay his hands on and dropping his 
booty into the moat. At last his captors 
made a wheel, with spokes but no tire, and 
put it on his neck, as farmers hobble a cow. 
Smith nonchalantly removed it. They 
riveted him to a wall. He strayed away 
just the same, and that night turned the 
spigot of a molasses barrel, gumming up a 
whole storeroom. 


Legerdemain in Tortugas 


This resulted in more chains for Smith, 
but he just wouldn’t stay put. One night 
he got him a stepladder, on which he 
floated over to Loggerhead Key, two and a 
half miles to westward. They caught him 
and haled him back to durance vile. Again 
he tried. This time he really won his 
liberty. His body, next morning, was 
washed up on the coral beach near the sally 
port. Exit Smith. 

“There was another one, though,’ nar- 
rated Lilja, “‘that made the grade all right. 
He was about as much of a Houdini as 
Smith. Nothing could hold him. But he 
got kind of tired, being caught and chained 
up, so one night he got into the powder 
magazine, busted open a canister and laid 
a long trail of powder out through the door. 
Next day there was all kinds of excitement 
He admitted he’d done it. 

“« What's more,’ says he, ‘you can maybe 
figure out what’d happen to this here fort 
if I did it again—and just accidentally 
dropped a match on the trail o’ powder!’ 

“So it wasn’t long before he escaped from 
the island for keeps. You can figure it out 
for yourself, mister.” 

The old magazine, now in ruins, gives 
reality to the tale; and reality is hard to 
achieve at Dry Tortugas. So universal is 
the wreckage, so stark the destruction there, 
that only with difficulty can the imagination 
repeople this tremendous desolation with a 
host of living, toiling, suffering humanity. 
An old letter from an officer’s ‘wife—I 
cannot establish her identity—tells of the 
fort in its prison days, in what she called 
the torpid monotony of that island life: 


On the right of the entrance is the lighthouse 
and the keeper’s residence. On either side are 
coconut trees. Spanish grass greets the eye re- 
freshingly. Under the trees, long ranges of shot 
piled symmetrically, and great guns not yet 
mounted, remind the visitor he stands within 
one of the greatest fortresses in the United 


a States. A well-kept, cemented walk leads from 


the sally port to the officers’ quarters. In the 
center is a garden, in which tropical fruits and 
vegetables are supposed to grow. Large groups 
of evergreen mangroves, buttonwoods, elegant 
cocoa palms, with hammocks and shady seats, 
offer lounging places. Jasmines, morning 
glories, cypresses, gum trees and date palms 
mingle with banana trees and flowers of all kinds. 


A pleasing picture, sixty years and more 
ago, but—as we shall see—it had its draw- 
backs. It held no allure for convicts de- 
termined to get them thence. One such 
achieved the unique distinction of dying 
like that old Roman emperor who expired 
standing up. Whereby hangs one of the 
most curious of Tortugas tales. 

One morning toward the close of the war, 
a sentinel, looking over the parapet, saw a 
man apparently standing on the bottom of 
the moat. As the water was about ten feet 
deep, this looked uncomfortable for the 
man. The sentinel thought he must be 
seeing things; but no, the man was there, 
right enough. 

It presently developed that he was a 

prisoner who had the night before jumped 
out of a porthole. The seeker for liberty. 
had achieved it by the peculiar accident of 
getting his feet tangled in seaweed at the 
bottom. His body, of course, had floated 
upright. Around his neck was a black 
silk handkerchief containing a good bit of 
money. 
- The particularly ironical twist to the 
affair was that a schooner came in next day 
from Key West, bringing his release from 
prison. 

All sorts and conditions were herded into 
the prison of Dry Tortugas. The greatest 
mystery man of them all was a fiery swash- 
buckler known as Col. St. Leger Grenfell. 

“He was a queer bird altogether,’”’ one 
William Felton told me at Key West. 
Felton was long a custodian at the fort, and 
can rock on his front porch and spin yarns 
about it by the hour. ‘Grenfell was sure 
one tough-lookin’ customer, six foot tall, 
black-haired, an’ with black eyes under big, 
bushy eyebrows. He had a tremenjous 
black beard, too, an’ wore ared flannel shirt 
open at the neck, an’ his pant legs tucked 
in high boots. Folks said he was a son of 
Sir Roger Grenfell—a earl, or somethin’ 
swell like that.” 


If at First You Don’t Succeed 


If swashbuckling is any proof, Grenfell 
must have been at least a duke’s son. He 
seems to have been a soldier of fortune, a 
professional revolutionist, with a record. of 
rough doings in Australia, South and 
Central America. He enlisted with the 
Confederacy, and eventually landed at Dry 
Tortugas as a lifer at hard labor for alleged 
complicity in the hotel-burning conspiracy 
in Chicago. The spirit of rebellion stood 
out in every look and gesture, like quills 
upon the proverbially fretful porcupine. 
He violated all regulations, was forever 
fighting and had to be kept continually 
under guard. ; 

(Continued on Page 177) 


William Wrigley Jr.’s beau 
tiful winter home overlooking 
Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina 
Island, mecca of pleasure 
seekers. 


William 
Wrigley, Jr. 


Hundreds of miles of 


sandy beach. 


A golf course in the San 
Lernardino Mountains 4000 
feet above sea level. 

* * * + 


‘The annual $10,000 open 

golf tournament will be held 

in Los Angeles January 6, 
7, 8 and 9. 


OF to the wilderness to hunt 
and fish! 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well over 
a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the 
hub of one of thecountry’s richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern 
California are indicated by the following facts and figures 
pertaining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925) 
$85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925) $23,241,503; 
Oil Production (1925) 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Import 
(1925) 4,156,177 tons. Harbor Exports (1925) 16,154,566 
tons; Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year 
round crops. 


The romance and charm of 
old Spain reflected in the 
crumbling Missions of 


Southern California. 
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hat I’ve Planned 


By William Wrigley, Jr. 


Mr. Wrictey writes as follows: * 


‘What I've planned for a great winter vacation 


is another trip to Southern California. I’m coming out to play, to rest, to enjoy the 
scenery. I know of no other place in all the world that pleases me so much. Where 
else would I want to go?” 


HIS wealthy man, who can afford whatever he desires, 
owns two winter homes in Southern California—one 
on his famous Catalina Island (pictured above). 


And yet Southern California is not merely a millionaires’ 
playground although scores of the rich are here. As Mr. 
Wrigley says, “One of the advantages is that the man 
of average means can get in Southern California all that the 
millionaires are seeking. Rich men can travel there in private 
cars and stay in expensive suites of rooms if they prefer. But 
that is all. The regular fine trains over any road suit me and 
there are thousands of rooms in excellent hotels, bungalows 
and boarding houses at ordinary, reasonable rates. The rest 
is FREE—things that NO man can buy—the flowers and 
the wonderful sunshine, the pure invigorating air, the moun- 
tains and the sea, the fine sports and the recreations. Anyone 
can drink his fill of life out there, for no one can monopolize 


the natural benefits and beauties of that blessed section of 


our United States.” 


* * * ” 


The thing to do is to plan early—now—to come this win- 
ter, and learn, first hand, what has often been told to you— 
that Southern California is the vacation-land supreme. 


Know “the lure” that people have tried to describe tqyou. 


Be in this unique atmosphere. Feel the sunshine and soft 
warmth. See the mountains and the shimmering ocean ex- 


Wy ? 


* 


panses. Inspect the Old Missions with their fascinating his- 
torical associations. Actually ride over the 5,000 miles of 
famous concrete motor highways letting the 120,000 guide 
signs placed by the Automobile Club of Southern California 
direct you quickly to all points of interest. Play golf—all 
winter—on the courses you have heard about. Really camp 
and hike in the vast wildernesses of which you have seen 
pictures in folders and on the walls of railroad ticket offices. 


Why not actually plan it—now!—and look forward to 
actually coming on a certain date! You'll never regret it. It 
will be one of those trips that mark an epoch in your life. 


On your way—the inspiring national parks and other 
scenic wonders of the Far West. And you can take in the 
colorful cities of all the Pacific Coast—Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane—at only a little more than the ordinary round trip 
fare. Any railroad ticket agent will explain. 


New, 63-hour trains from Chicago very soon will make 
it easier than ever before to take your vacation here. 


Take the first step—mail coupon below. 


We have issued probably the most complete book on va- 
cations ever put in print. 47 pages, illustrated, tell all about 
it. We'll gladly send a copy to you free. Don’t wait. 
Mail coupon now. 


Los Angeles, California. 


O Los Angeles D Orange 
D San Bernardino Oo he Barbara 
O San Diego 
NAD G stains cliesh pith tn dinsd inst wp os ys reins ite ag tds 
* % » al 8 Sereety 7. Fy eaeeteee. F 
pl ii 2 City. es ree) Shite 


Avw-Year Cius or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 10-A, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


or a Great Winter Vacation 


Southern California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
opportunities in the counties which I have checked: 


Riverside 
D Ventura 
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“@©hrice Blest is the 
“Happy Woman who can 
Sing at her “Work” 


LIGHT HEART and better health will 
follow a labor-saving Boone Cabinet 
into your home. 


A gladsome transformation! 


From dark, cluttered cupboards and cur- 
tained kitchen shelves of the Past — to the 
bright, cheery, capable Boone Order-of-things. 
6, 


For the Children 


THE BABY BOONE—a miniature of 
the original, “Like Mother’s Big 
Mary Boone”’; an almost unbreak- 
able iron toy, white enameled, with 
doors that open and drawers that 
slide, At your Dealer’s or Sent for 
$1.75, prepaidin the U.S.A. Address 
Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co., 
Lebanon, Indiana. 


From long hours of weary kitchen drudgery 
—to more time for culture, recreation and 
leisure. 


Anachievement, of which the oldest manu- 
facturers of kitchen cabinets are justly proud; 
an enduring and deserved monument to the 


i 


x 
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/ Convenient \— 
foard 


ia 


369 American women who designed these 
new, ultra-modern Boone Cabinets. 


See the new Automatic Glass Knob Door 
Catch and 12 other exclusive features of 
Mary, Helen and Bertha Boone—at your 
Furniture Dealer’s now—and know what 
a work-saving cabinet really ts. 


¢ 


J EST Le 


DESIGNED BY 369 WOMEN 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

““Yos, sir,”’ said Felton, ‘fan’ he used to 
walk round with his broom over his shoul- 
der, as proud-like as one o’ these here 
Vikings with a battle-ax. One night he got 
up an escape party an’ bribed or forced the 
guard to go with him. All they had was a 
little open boat, an’ there was a whale of a 
storm blowin’. By rights, him an’ the rest 
oughta gone to the bottom, but later re- 
ports was that they made Cuba, all right.” 

With him went three other prisoners, 
among them the notorious Adair, probably 
the toughest bird ever caged in the fortress. 
This Adair had the escape habit, and went 
on the commendable motto of Try, Try 
Again! 

At his first attempt, accompanied by 
a negro, he crawled out a gun emplace- 
ment at night, swam the moat—braving 
the sharks kept there for prisoners’ benefit, 
and dodged them all, even the huge one 
called the Provost Marshal—then succeeded 
in finding a big plank. 

On this plank he and his ebon comrade 
floated over to Loggerhead Key, again 
taking chances with the man-eaters that 
swarmed in the channel. There he stole a 
boat and sailed away triumphantly to Cuba. 
Once on Spanish soil, with commendable 
enterprise, he undertook to sell his African 
companion into slavery—which resulted in 

' the Spaniards sending them both back to 
Dry Tortugas} P: D? Q:,-C2 07D) The 
fortress authorities hung a medal on him in 
the shape of a thirty-pound ball and chain. 
But Adair kept right on escaping. 

“Pretty soon he got out again,” said 
Felton, ‘‘an’ with all that ironware on him 
floated over to Loggerhead once mo’. 
Didn’t get a boat that time, though, an’ 
had to hide up in the pear-prickle thickets. 
A ecorporal’s guard soon rounded him up 
an’ back to the fort he come. Third time, 
though, him an’ Grenfell an’ the others, 
they made it clean. Them tough old boys 
was just like the handle on a jug. When 
they went, they went quick, an’ they cer- 
tainly was bound for to go!” 


An Aftermath of Custer’s Fight 


Dry Tortugas was later selected as the 
only safe prison to hold that fiery and un- 
tamable spirit, Crazy Horse. This Sioux 
chief, you may recall, fought General Crook 
at the Battle of the Rosebud, June 17, 1876. 
Eight days later he annihilated. Custer’s 
five squadrons at the Little Big Horn. The 
relentless pursuit that the United States 
Army undertook, after the Custer massacre, 
forced most of the Indians back to their 
reservations. When Crazy Horse found his 
forces melting away, he came in and sur- 
rendered. But he declined to be re- 
constructed. He wanted no friendship with 
the paleface. 

As he seemed plotting further mischief, a 
close watch was kept on him. He was 
ordered to appear before the commander 
at Fort Robinson, Dakota Territory, in 
September, 1877. A-detachment brought 
him in. When he saw the guardhouse and 
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realized he was going to be locked up, he 
drew a knife and made a frantic break for 
liberty. A soldier stabbed him with a 
bayonet so severely that in a few hours he 
died. Col. Homer W. Wheeler, in Buffalo 
Days, says: 

The real reason for attempting to confine 
Crazy Horse in the guardhouse was not made 
public for many years. However, a captain of 
the Third Cavalry stated that his troop was de- 
tailed to take the chief from the guardhouse at 
midnight, rush him rapidly to the railroad and 
convey him to Dry Tortugas, far away from all 
his family and friends, doubtless for the re- 
mainder of his days. 


Seore one for the Indian chief who es- 
caped from Dry Tortugas before he ever 
was imprisoned there! 


The Tortugas Regatta 
Now and then burial squads—and they 


were plenty—would desert en masse. Pris- | 
oners were employed to take the yellow- | 


fever victims and bury them on Bird Key, 
adjacent to Garden Key, where the fort is 
located. Regarding Bird Key, at that time, 
an officer’s wife once wrote: 


It is a rugged little island, where our dead 
rest, the white headboards distinct in the fading 
light of evening. Alas, since last year’s yellow 
fever they are thickly crowded together, and 
mark where the poor young soldiers lie, far from 
their Northern homes. 


Once over on Bird Key, burial squads 
found nothing simpler than to take French 
leave. The fortress was one day treated to 
a race, with the authorities coming off 
second best. 


“Three prisoners started to row to Cuba,” | 


Felton explained, ‘‘with the only rowboat 
at the fort. Colonel Alexander, in charge 
there, he started after ’em in a sailboat. 
Nigh-hand everybody was up on the walls, 
watchin’. When the colonel had pretty 
near overhauled the runaways, I’m dag- 
goned if the wind didn’t diedown. It come 
a dead calm. Them prisoners rowed plumb 
away, over the horizon, an’ the colonel had 
to set there an stew most all day in the 
cookin’ sun, sir. Mad? Was he mad? The 
steam come out of his ears, sir, that’s all I 
know!”’ 

In view of Dry Tortugas’ evil reputation 
as a desolate place of pestilence and tragedy, 
who can wonder at the desperate efforts 
men made to escape to keep from being 


sent there, or to escape thence? Among one | 
shipload of convicts, packed like sardines | 
on their way South, a savage mutiny de- | 


veloped. 

The conspirators planned to scuttle the 
ship, seize the boats and get away, leay- 
ing the officers, crew and most of the pris- 
oners to drown. 

This plot was nipped in the bud, like an- 
other on the island, when in ’63 a group of 
desperadoes plotted to spike the guns, 


butcher the guards, seize a couple of | 


schooners and sail away, piratically bent. 
They had already succeeded in making a lot 
of knives and dirks from pieces of iron junk, 


when another prisoner blew on them to | 


Colonel Alexander. This prisoner was 


Arrow Peak and Bench, on the South Fork of the Kings River, California 
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The fact that Corbin 
Hardware is hand ham- 
mered exemplifies the ac- 
curacy of Corbin repro- 
ductions. Corbin know!- 
edge of metals has also 
made it possible to rust- 
proof each item. 


Amusing old “H" and 
“L” hinges swung the 
cupboard doors of our 
ancestors, If you are 
building the early Amer- 
ican type of home, you 
will want them. 


It is an advan- 
tage to be able to 
secure all the 
hardware for your 
home from one 
dealer. Corbin 
makes the com- 
plete line. 


eee English 


Colonial Hardware 


Following Faithfully 
the Hardware of our 
Forefathers 


Authentic reprod:ctions by the ma- 
kers of Good Hardware, Corbin—for 
the modern home of Colonial design 
4 
Nie that Early American archi- 
tecture has come into its own 
—when doors and windows, cup- 
boards and closets demand hard- 
ware of pure Colonial style— 
Corbin announces the first com- 
plete line of Early English and 
Colonial Hardware. 


In every detail, the pieces are true 
reproductions of the most beautiful 
patterns of Revolutionary days. 
Quaintly old fashioned, because of 
their simple beauty—modernly effi- 
cient and long lasting because they are of 
Good Hardware—Corbin. 

A most unusual booklet showing the full 
beauty of this new line of Good Hardware 
awaits your request. By all means send for 
it by today’s mail. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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The inviting charm of a 
Colonial door depends 
largely upon the authen- 
ticity of its Colonial 
hardware. Rest assured 
that any Corbin pattern 
you select will be correct. 


More interesting key 
plates than these could 
not be found were you 
to comb New England 
antique shops. 


True re- 
productions by Corbin, \ 


Think of having 
delightful old 
thumb latches 
like this one on 
your interior 
doors—at no 
extra Cost. 


Good Buildin: 


s Deserve Good Hardware 
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The FRAT 
Style M-216 


Most Syles 


at all Simes 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY =~ Manufadurers - CHICAGO 
‘Booklet “STYLES OF THE TIMES” on ‘Requeit 


with raw rubber patch 
attached to bottom 


manent. 


{Shaler 
take off 


Patch 


Get this “HOLE OUTFIT” 


wherever auto supplies are sold. 
Slightly higher in Canada and far 
West. 
-&-Heat Units. 


EEE COMA REST Snes Cn eee RUM eRe 


Packed in LittleTin Pans Makes 
Fixin ¢ Punctures Easter 


When you have time you take punctured tubes 
to the repair shop to be Vulcanized [Heat-Welded] 
because you know that vulcanized repairs are per- 
But do you know that when your last 
spare is punctured you can vulcanize quicker and 
easier than any other way out of the emergency 
and get home without ruining a casing? 


Simply clamp one of the little tin pans 


Patch-&-Heat Units} over the 


puncture. Light the fuel. In five minutes 


the pan and throw it away. The 


repair is part of the tube because it is 
heat-welded [VULCANIZED}. 


for only $1.50 


Includes vulcanizer and 12 


C. A. SHALER CO., Waupun, Wis., U.S. A. 


serving a term merely for having obeyed 
orders too literally. 

‘Twas thisaway,’”’ an old Key Wester 
told me: ‘‘He was in the first Battle o’ Bull 
Run, sir, an’ when the commandin’ officer 
give the order to retreat, he never stopped 
till he got clear to Vermont. That was a 
little too fur, y’understand, so they jailed 
him on Dry Tortugas.” 

The tragic fame of Tortugas rests tcday 
principally on the singular turn of destiny 
that gave Dr. Samuel A. Mudd a life sen- 
tence there. No Greek tragedy ever moved 
with more relentless malice than the events 
enmeshing him in the consequences of the 
greatest crime this country has ever known. 

Abraham Lincoln was fatally shot by 
John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, on April 14, 1865. Booth, in 
jumping from the presidential box to the 
stage, with his dramatic ery of “‘ Sic semper 
tyrannis!”’ broke his leg. He nevertheless 
escaped through a rear exit, mounted a 
horse in readiness, and with his face dis- 
guised got away in company of David E. 
Herold. He endured the anguish of a 
thirty-mile ride into Southern Maryland, 
until at four o’clock next morning both 
conspirators stopped at the house of 
Doctor Mudd—ominous name! 

This doctor, who otherwise would have 
lived and died unknown, was a well-to-do 
country practitioner, kindly and popular. 
He set Booth’s leg and allowed him to rest a 
few hours, little suspecting what evil angels 
he was entertaining unaware. The con- 
spirators presently departed, and succeeded 
in crossing the Potomac into Virginia. 

An epochal hue and cry convulsed the 
nation. Booth and Herold for some days 
evaded capture. They were at last dis- 
covered on the Garrett Farm, near Port 
Royal. 

On hearing of the assassination, the 
doctor’s suspicions were aroused, and he in- 
formed the authorities at Bryantown, near 
by. This act availed him nothing. He was 
taken into custody, and tried by a military 
commission, along with Samuel Arnold, 
Michael O’Loughlin, Edward Spangler, 
Herold, George A. Atzerodt, Mrs. Mary E. 
Surratt and Lewis Payne. The latter four 
were hanged. The others, including Doctor 
Mudd, received sentences of life imprison- 
ment. These sentences were originally to 
have been served at Albany, New York, but 
were soon changed to Dry Tortugas, ‘‘than 
which no more desolate place of imprison- 
ment could have been found within the 
limits of the then United States.” 


A Victim of Public Opinion 


Long before the prisoners arrived, the 
Tortugas knew these stirring events. An 
old letter of the officer’s wife—already 
quoted—gives a picture worth recording: 


On April 20th, the steamer Corinthian 
brought news of Lee’s surrender on the 9th. 
Two hundred guns were fired, with great cele- 
bration. But while in the midst of our re- 
joicing . . . the Ella Morse came in with the 
flag at half mast and the terrible news of the 
tragedy at Washington. The officers all went 
down to the wharf. . - When I saw them 
walking up the path so subdued and quiet, I 
knew something terrible must have happened. 
Soon I heard a gun fired in quick, successive 
shots, and then saw men scurrying toward the 
sally port. I could hear angry voices and low 
mutterings. The disturbance was caused by 
some of the prisoners attempting to cheer and 
rejoice over the death of the President, when 
the sentinel fired his gun and the men were tied 
up. . . . Half-hour guns and flags at half 
mast pronounced it a day of mourning, and a 
weight hung over us for days. Every joy and 
victory seemed dwarfed by this horrible act. 


Thus it was into an atmosphere heavily 
surcharged with the bitterest hate that the 
unfortunate Doctor Mudd was presently 
projected. The most illuminating account 
we have of existence at Dry Tortugas comes 
from letters-written by Doctor Mudd to his 
devoted wife, letters published by his 
daughter Nettie in a book now hard to get. 
No narrative could more tragically plumb 
the depths of despair. The doctor felt him- 
self innocent of any crime save that of com- 
mon humanity to an unknown sufferer. 
Convicted largely on negro evidence, “‘sub- 
jected to cruelties almost beyond the power 
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of human endurance,” he found himself the 
object of a bitterness more intense than any 
the Civil War had ever engendered. 

A very frenzy of passion inflamed the 
public mind against him. Some victim had 
to be found. He happened to be that 
victim. Let us, however, pass this aspect of 


the matter and note only the facts as his 


letters record them. 

Doctor Mudd arrived at Dry Tortugas 
on July 25, 1865, and was at first employed 
as a hospital orderly. He soon had several 
opportunities to escape, but ‘‘believing it 
would show guilt, resolved to remain peace- 
able and quiet.” Yet knowledge of how his 
farm had been devastated by revengeful 
soldiers, and how his family had been re- 
duced almost to beggary, preyed on his 
mind. All this, and the hope of ‘‘reaching 
some point where the writ of habeas corpus 
was in force, and then surrendering to 
the authorities so that the writ might be 
invoked in his behalf,’ shook his determi- 
nation to remain passive. Another thing— 
he, a Southern gentleman, found himself 
guarded by blacks, a perfectly intolerabl 
situation. He writes: 


This place is now wholly garrisoned by negro 
troops, with the exception of white officers. 
am lorded over by a set of ignorant, prejudiced 
and irresponsible beings of the unbleached hu- 
manity, which is more than I can submit to on 
this island of woe and misery. ' 


The doctor therefore, in September—with 
the help of one Kelly—tried to escape. He 
was taken from the transport Thomas A. 
Scott, aboard which he had hidden himself, 
and was chained hand and foot in a dungeon 
over the sally port. During this excitement 
six other prisoners got away clean. Rumors 
of a jail delivery in his behalf, even of an 
armed company being formed in New 
Orleans to capture Tortugas and liberate 
him, increased his punishment. And pres- 
ently he was put at hard labor, wheeling 
sand and cleaning old bricks'under a cook- 
ing sun. 


Worse Than Death 


. He soon records the prevalence of bone- 
break fever, akin to yellow fever and caus- 
ing intense agony. At least three-quarters 
of the inmates seem to have had it. Also: 

Some 380 or 40 have made their escape, or at- 
tempts to do so, since I have been here, and 
there was never anything thought of them. 
Kelly and another man, who were bound with 
chains and thrown into the dungeon with me, 
last night freed themselves from their chains, 
broke out the window and let themselves down 
with their chains. They robbed the sutler of 
$50, as much clothing as they needed and 
a plenty of eatables, stole a boat and made good 
their escape. They said the commandant was a 
fool to think he could hold them on this island. 


Next month he writes: 


Three more prisoners have escaped, taking a 
boat just from under the eyes of the guard in 

en daylight and getting eight miles before 
discovered, when it was useless to pursue. 

He tells of being confined to a small damp 
dungeon with Arnold, O’Loughlin, Spangler 
and Colonel Grenfell, made to wear heavy 
leg irons at hard labor and kept under close 
guard. In December, 1865, he was still in 
irons, was compelled every day to wash 
down the six bastions, and was allowed no 
communication with other inmates. He 
was locked in his wet room twelve hours out 
of every twenty-four during working days, 
and all day on Sundays and holidays. All 
the exercise he was allowed was in that 
dungeon and with irons on. The air from 
the moat was heavily impregnated with 
what he calls sulphuric hydrogen gas. He 
suffered constant pain, his legs and ankles 
swelled and his hair began to fall out. 

My eyesight is beginning to grow very bad. 
With bucket, broom and guard, I sweep and 
sand down the bastions. This has been my 


treatment for three months, coupled with bad 
diet and water, and every inconvenience. 


Surely, the Prisoner of Chillon fared 
little worse! : 

The letters of 1866 speak often of how, 
conscious of his innocence, he “endures the 
severest privations for the most part pa- 
tiently, and can stand anything, my dear 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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You have learned the importance of 
changing the oil in your crankcase 
regularly. Now for the first time you 
can speedily flush out your gear cases 
and repack with fresh, clean grease. 
Get the habit. Change your grease 
regularly — regularly — regularly! 
Lengthen the life of your car! 


The first 500 miles is the most important. 
Do not go beyond that mileage without 
changing your grease. 


owt 


“Importance * FLUSHING OUT 
Your Gear-Cases and Repacking/ 


‘Thousands and thousands of mo- 


torists let their cars run one or two 
years without ever changing the 
grease in the transmission or rear 
axle. Thus they fail to clean out the 
gear filings, steel chips and hardened, 
gritty grease that have accumulated 
in the years of constant service, caus- 
ing unnecessary wear. 


It is such neglect that shortens the 


life of your car and sends it to the 
scrap heap long before its time. 
Read a few of the above excerpts 
from Instruction Books of well 
known automobile makers. Their 
advice is to clean the gear cases and 
change the grease—clean the gear 
cases and change the grease—clean the 
gear cases and change the grease—regu- 
larly—regularly—regularly! 


MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Cleveland, 
MARVEL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 


Limited, 


Now, by means of the Fry 
Flusher, Flushing Oil or Kerosene 
is sprayed into the differential or 
other gear cases; the vacuum nozzle 
then removes the old grease and fil- 
ings and the pressure nozzle cleans 
the gears. New grease is then put in. 


All this is done in a fraction of the 
time and at a fraction of the cost for 
which it could have been done for- 


Ohio 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


merly. Your car is really renewed and 
will run thousands of extra miles. 


See the nearest Service Station 
owner. If he has not a Fry Flusher 
on hand, he undoubtedly has one on 
the way, for every wide awake Serv- 
ice Station operator is alive to the 
manifold advantages of this great 
new invention. 


FLUSHERS 


(Continued from Page 178) 

wife, but the thought of your dependent 
position, ills and privations.’’ The doctor 
mentions suffocating heat, millions of mos- 
quitoes, fleas and even less respectable 
vermin that infested the whole island, and 
tells that these little visitors prevented all 
rest by day or night. The mosquitoes, God 
wot, were soon enough to take their deadly 
toll! He writes that sixteen months of ‘‘ the 
most brutal and degrading imprisonment”’ 
have done their work on him, and that he is 
nearly bald, is broken down, is good for 
nothing. 

We shall presently see how this broken 
man’s spirit leaped to serve and rescue his 
fever-stricken tormentors. That narrative, 
I think, is one of the finest in the roll of 
great heroisms. 

Fragments of letters, here and there: 

We have three sentries at our door, that cry 
the hours of the night at the pitch of their lungs, 
destroying all sleep. The engineers are 
digging out the breakwater, which gives rise to 
the most intolerable stench, preventing slum- 
betaeems We can’t move five steps from our 
door without being followed by a sentry. We 
are fed like brutes and kept in chains under 
close guard. Had we been ordered out and 
shot, it would have been much kinder than the 
treatment we have received. . . . We are 
treated in every respect as the most ferocious 
wild , beasts. We have been entirely 
without vegetables for a considerable period, 
and the rations are principally salt pork and 
indifferent bread. 


Through all narratives of Dry Tortugas, 
whether from prisoners or authorities, runs 
this undercurrent of bad rations. True, the 
soldigrs used to catch great sea turtles, put 
identifying tags on their necks—each com- 
pany claiming its own catch—and keep 
them in the moat till wanted. They used 
also to collect baskets of turtle eggs at 
Loggerhead Key. A few fish were taken, 
and some pigs kept. But the usual story is 
of hard fare—hard, save that the butter in 
those iceless days had to be eaten with a 
spoon. The flour was full of weevils. Fruits 
and vegetables cost a king’s ransom, with 
common cabbages selling at a dollar a head 
and other things in proportion. All this in 
a tropical climate. 

The doctor tells of being quartered on a 
dirty, wet floor, in a cell that leaked dis- 
mally in every rain. He and his mates used 
often to dip up ten or a dozen buckets of 
water after a storm. They cut a hole in the 
floor, with little trenches leading to it, to 
facilitate the dipping-up process. 


Yellow Fever Breaks Out 


During the early part of ’67 he was still 
under close guard “‘in this hell,’”’ and writes 
of how one prisoner was treated. This man 
was sick, and applied to the garrison doctor 
for treatment. It was denied and the man 
was commanded towork. When hecouldn’t, 
they ordered him to carry a ball and chain. 


THE SATURDAY 


panic exists among soldiers and officers. It will 
most likely become an epidemic, for we have no 
frost here; and besides, as the soldiers’ and 
prisoners’ clothes are all woolen, this will serve 
as a retentive of the poison or miasma. 


People in those days seemed peculiarly 
afraid of heavy clothes, especially if wet. 
Something in wet woolen cloth was sup- 
posed to harbor yellow fever, if not actually 
breed it. Meantime, busy little Stegomyia 
calopus of the long bill and of the fine, free 
hospitality for yellow-fever organisms, 
flitted her merrily unmolested way. 

The doctor’s letters soon record the 
death of the fortress surgeon, Joseph Sim 
Smith, and of Doctor Smith’s little son. 
Nearly every man on the island became in- 
fected. The hospital became crowded and 
panic set in. More than half the men sent 


- to Bird Key died there. That key became a 


huge cemetery. Even today a little digging 
on Bird Key, or the washing away of sand 
in a gale, discloses gruesome finds. The 
reminiscent William Felton told me in Key 
West, regarding this: 

“Yes, sir, when I was custodian 0’ the 
fort, a many and a many a time in a high 
tide an’ gale 0’ wind them old Bird Key 
stiffs ’d wash out. I’ve often seen coffins 
goin’ down the channel, sir, with corpuses 


_into ’em, an’ a jolly old crew they was, 


mister. They was so. I don’t wonder the 
fort was gave up. They had the yaller jack 
there again in ’73, an’ it killed one man out 
of every three. The last time there was any 
big force o’ men there was in ’88. In them 
days it was what you might almost call a 
death sentence to be sent to Dry Tortugas, 


| ed 


yes, sir! 


Islands of Fear 


But to return to the epidemic of ’67. The 
wretched colony was reduced to horrible 
straits. Despite all the sufferings and in- 
dignities that had been heaped upon him, 
Doctor Mudd volunteered to serve as fort 
physician and to take full charge of the 
situation. Released from chains and dun- 
geon, he plunged into weeks of day-and- 
night toil, exposing himself to every risk, 
ready to sacrifice his life with a heroism 
truly sublime. Magnanimity, self-sacrifice, 
could hardly attain greater heights. 

The situation is sketched in one of the 
letters from the officer’s wife to whom I 
have already referred: 


The whole island became one immense hospi- 
tal. The silence was oppressive beyond de- 
scription. There were no soldiers for drill or 
parade, and the gloom was indescribable. Five 
hundred at one time would scarcely cover the 
list of sick. . . . Those able to move about 
looked like ghosts. The mercury was 104 in the 
hospital. . We seemed in some horrible 
nightmare. It was terrible beyond description 
to be hemmed in by those high, literally red-hot 
brick walls, with so much suffering. I could see 
the beds brought out, hoping for a breath of air 
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Asbestos lined 
files protect records 


““Y and E”’ Fire-wall Filing Cabinets 
really protect. Two walls of steel plus 
a double lining of asbestos keep fire 
away from contents. Safety latch pre- 
vents cabinet opening accidentally. 
Made in many styles for every kind 
of filing. See these files at the ‘‘ Y and 
E”’ Store, or write Yawman and Erbe 
Mfg. Co., 1032 Jay St., Rochester, 
N. Y. Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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“TI wrote you for 
your offer because 
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make a little ‘side 
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What Do YOU Say to 
Selling a Day for $12? 


$ 4 to fan the burning brow and fever-parched lips. ti ” ite rT 
Unable to do this, he was tied up for half a There was nothing to brighten the cloud of Sei ee SEevact! pig eeot as 
day, then taken to a wharf with a rope despair that encompassed the island. ; ’ y y 
Montana. profit will be (he 


lashed to him and heaved overboard. He 
insisted on keeping afloat, so they hitched a 
fifty-pound weight to his feet. Doctor 
Mudd reports he was an old man and 
suffered from dropsy. He adds: 


had bonus still 
to come when he 
wrote) but I think 
it will amount to 
between $12 and 


Some of the prisoners were also in a 
desperate way with scurvy, in addition to 
having the yellow fever. Nearly 200 at one 
time had scurvy, many dying of it. The 
gunboats were all ordered away from the 


They could not conquer him. . . . Recently 
a prisoner, being a little unruly, was shot and 
killed by a sentry. A day of fortune 
came to him. How long shall mine be delayed? 


Doctor Mudd was presently transferred 
to the carpenter shop, and soon thereafter 
a yellow-jack epidemic of extreme violence 
began to devastate the garrison. No more 
enlightening documents exist, to show the 
immeasurable progress medical science has 
made in the past sixty years, than the 
doctor’s letters. It seems almost incredible 
to us of these blithely microdrganismic 
days, that only six decades ago nobody 
understood even A B C about bacilli and 
carriers. But listen: 

Another case of yellow fever. Weather very 
calm and warm, causing no doubt the genera- 
tion of the peculiar poison which gives rise to 
the disease. . .. 

Three more cases, fatal. To prevent the 
spread of the disease, one of the companies has 
been removed to an adjacent island, and a 


hospital erected on another. . One of the 
officers is not expected to recover; quite a 


fort; its isolation became complete. No 
ships dared approach the pestilential place, 
even to leave mail, which was hung on a 
long pole at Loggerhead Key by hasty 
visitors. Yet with unabated zeal, Doctor 
Mudd toiled on, trying to save his erst- 
while enemies. More hospitals were built, 
till four in all were overflowing. The 
principal topic of conversation became dis- 
cussions as to who would be the next victim. 

Doctor Mudd’s letters give, in frag- 
mentary form, glimpses of horror worthy 
a Dante’s pen, a Doré’s pencil. Hardly 
enough sound men were left to attend the 
stricken or bury the dead. The latter were 
not allowed to grow cold before being 
hurried off to the grave. No more honor 
was shown them, either officers or men, 
“than to the remains of a dog.”’ They were 
buried at once to get rid of the infection. 
The greatest fear was shown of them 
when—as we know now—they were abso- 
lutely harmless! Thousands of dollars’ 
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worth of property, clothing and equipment 
went up in smoke, to destroy the supposed 
miasma. 

‘“Were an enemy throwing shot and shell 
in here,” says the doctor, ‘‘no more horrible 
picture could be presented.” 

The burial parties were allowed whisky 
before and after their grim task. They 
moved quickly. In half an hour from the 
time a victim died, he was carried to a boat, 
rowed a mile to Bird Key and buried in the 
sand, after which the party came back—if 
they didn’t escape—for a round of stiff 
drinks. 

Major Stone’s wife died, and though the 
major was devoted to her, he stayed not 
even for the semblance of a funeral, but 
left at once. With him he took his only 


child, a little boy of two. The major was. 


stricken on the way to Key West and died 
just as he arrived there. Terribly swift and 
deadly was the disease. Its victims were 
seized with delirium from the beginning, 
and many perished the same day. 

Despite all horrors, Doctor Mudd re- 
mained constantly on duty, working every 
night until twelve o’clock or even later. At 
one time all the officers were dying or sick. 
Only ten soldiers out of the whole garrison 
answered roll call. 

Doctor Mudd had complete liberty of 
the fortress. Guard duty was suspended. 
Escape became easy. But the doctor put 
away all thoughts of personal gain. As he 
says in one letter: 


I have resigned myself to the fates, and shall 
no longer act upon my own impulse. By the 
hand of Providence my fetters have been 
broken, but I run not, preferring the fate of 
those around me, and to lend what aid in my 
power to breaking down the burning fever and 
giving encouragement to the death-stricken. 


A Petition for a Pardon 


In October, 1867, he himself took the 
fever and narrowly escaped death. Partly 
recovered, he once more resumed such 
duties as he could. He even found strength 
to write a treatise on yellow fever—illumi- 
nating in its utter ignorance. The blind 
gropings of even the best-educated men, so 
short a time ago as 1867, are worth atten- 
tion. The treatise says: 


The first case occurred in Company K, im- 
mediately over the unfinished moat, which at 
low tide gave rise to offensive odors, and to 
which the surgeon attributed the fever. The 
company was removed and the _portholes 
ordered to be closed, to prevent the deadly 
miasma from entering. [Not one idea in the 
world about mosquito netting!] Being at this 
time a member of the carpenter shop, I aided in 
barricading against the unseen foe. 

The germs or cause spread by continuity of 
matter and not by the disease. The fever 
followed along rows of beds and passed through 
a boarded partition, the planks of which were 
loosely nailed. One man generally wore a 
heavy cloak, and the poison was carried by the 
ferment set up in the cloak, or mechanically, by 
adhering formites. 


Perhaps sixty years from now may the 
world not likewise smile at our 1926 false 
reasonings from ignorant premises about 
infantile paralysis, cancer, and the like? 


One morning a small rain cloud came up 
with a heavy wind, which blew directly from 
the hospital toward Company M. That night 
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half the company were attacked, causing the 
wildest alarm and confusion. We enclosed the 
six casemates nearest the hospital, but the dis- 
ease still spread. 


Doctor Mudd’s services excited the most 
enthusiastic praise among the surviving 
soldiers, who without his knowledge drew 
up a tremendously strong testimonial and 
petition for his pardon. This they sent to 
President Johnson, but in some mysterious 
way the original failed to reach Johnson’s 
hand. And after the fever had ceased, for 
lack of infectible material to work on, 
Doctor Mudd was degraded to his former 
condition. 

In October, 1868, he records that Tk 
sleeping quarters were still the same miser- 
able, wet casemate; his bed, made of moss 
gathered from trees, “‘very hard from long 
usage.” In December he tells of his 
quarters being boarded up in front, making 
his imprisonment ‘‘more painful and odi- 
ous.”’ He was still in chains, under rigorous 
guard and doing the most menial tasks. 


A Broken Man Returns 


His hardships lasted until March, 1869, 
when President Johnson pardoned him, as 
well as Spangler and Arnold. As for 
O’Loughlin, he had some time before died 
of the fever. Doctor Mudd returned home 
to his ruined farm in Maryland, frail, weak 
and sick, never again to be a well man 
during the thirteen years he still survived; 
never destined to regain his position in the 
world or to retrieve his broken fortunes. 
At the age of forty-nine he died of pneu- 
monia, contracted while attending a patient 
at night and in a severe storm. 

Thus ends the strange, eventful history 
of the most celebrated prisoner ever con- 
fined in the Gibraltar of the Gulf. By an 
odd twist of fate, Doctor Mudd has 
achieved greater fame than the fortress 
itself. A blight of oblivion rests on that 
immense sea bastile. Most people have to 
be told where Fort Jefferson, in the Dry 
Tortugas, really is. For all its somber 
dramas, history has passed it by. Extraor- 
dinary forgetfulness has gathered about 
its time-worn turrets, where today the 
heron and the pelican soar above bastions 
that no longer fly the Stars and Stripes. 
But everybody knows at least a little about 
Doctor Mudd—“‘Oh, yes, the man that set 
Wilkes Booth’s leg.” I entertain a certain 
shrewd suspicion that his almost un- 
paralleled case of innocence devastatingly 
punished may even have produced that 
classic phrase “‘his name was mud.” And 
to have acquired immortality, even though 
so muddily—is it not more than most of us 
can do? 

Thus let us say good-by to harsh old Fort 
Jefferson, out there, abandoned and alone, 
onits coral reef in the sun-baked and storm- 
swept Gulf of Mexico. Farewell! Let us 
resign you once more to your splendid isola- 
tion, broken only by the thunder of long 
surfs against your battlements, the ax blows 
of the looter, the mournful cries of sea fowl 
high above your ancient tragic turrets. 

Fort Jefferson, the world’s most desolate 
prison, a long farewell! 


PHOTO. BY R. W. REA, PORTLAND, OREGON 
A Giant Spruce at Cannon Beach on the Coast of Oregon 
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35.000 Ion Towers 
Rest noton solid rock hut upon 


SOUTHERN PINE 


K tone,” wh ones said, “It can’t be thousands who daily trust their lives—al- 


done,’’ when the Roeblings planned though unaware of it—to the strength of the 

to float the towers of Brooklyn Bridge Southern Pine underneath the 300 foot stone 

instead of sinking the foundations to bed towers that alone weigh 35,000 tons each. 
rock. That was in 1870. Today, fifty-six 
years later, elevated trains loaded to the 
guards throw weights, strains and 

shocks, undreamed of by the 
Roeblings, upon old Brooklyn 
Bridge. Still it stands, safe to the 


Upon the roofs of the sunken, floating cais- 
sons—built of layer upon layer of foot- 
square timbers of specially selected Southern 
Pine—these towers rest with a pressure of 
four and a half tons to the square foot. 


There is no record of the tests made by the 
Roeblings by which they determined that 
Southern Pine was the strongest structural 
wood on earth. 


But today, thousands of tests—130,000 in 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory alone 
—have proven that, in strength, Southern 
Pine excels. 


The Roeblings themselves had to supervise 
the selection of their Southern Pine. 


‘Today you can buy it at any lumber yard 
east of the Rocky Mountains—and know 
you are buying it because it is now possible 
to obtain Southern Pine that is trade-markea. 


The Roeblings had to pass upon each stick. 
Lives depended upon the flawless strength 
of their timbers. 


‘Today you will find that Southern Pine from 
Southern Pine Association mills is Grade- 
Marked as well as Trade-Marked—its quality 
determined by expert graders and vouched 
for by the Southern Pine Association. 


What the Roeblings did in their structure 
with infinite pains and with the derision of 
““wiseacres”’ ringing in their ears, you can 
do easily in your structure with full confidence 
that Southern Pine will serve you as it served 
them, and will continue to serve through the 
centuries. Millions of trees of this incom- 
parable wood grow larger and stronger every 
year. Southern Pine is and will continue 
to be the Supreme Structural Wood of the 
World. 


Southern Pine 
What It Is—What It Is Used For 
a valuable book, discusses the stresses to 
which the wood in your structure may be 
subjected. It recommends correct uses of 


Southern Pine. A recent publication. Send 
for it. It is free. Build with confidence. 


Southern Pine Association 


136 Interstate Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The Mark of the 
Expert Grader on 


sk These letters at the right of “SPA” iden- 
tify the grade. The designation here is one 
of 15 grade-marks appearing on lumber 
from Southern Pine Association mills. 


Southern Pine —The Supreme Structural Wood of the World 
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editorial in the October 


Country Gentleman 


Does the Tariff Help 


or Hamper Agriculture? 


E. V. Wilcox has figured exactly What the 
Tariff Does for the Farmer—in the October 
Country Gentleman. 


What is a Farm Town— 
and Why? 


Thousands of towns over the country are 
service stations for farm people. J. H. Kolb 
tells what the farmer buys—in the October 
Country Gentleman. 


There are 117 items in the Table of Contents of 
the October Country Gentleman—a complete 


? monthly magazine for the whole farm family. 


Quntty Gentlem 


More than 1,300,000 circulation 
October Issue Now On Sale 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Mother, the store 
i comings up the street 


STORES on wheels. Druggists selling 
sporting goods. Tobacconists selling 
toilet articles. Furnace dealers han- 
dling oil burners. 


Symbols all—symbols of gigantic 
adjustments in American life, adjust- 
ments which affect business, big 
and little, everywhere. The fight 
for the consumer’s dollar grows 
keener and keener. Competition is 
no longer a private fight—everybody’s 
mixing in. 

How will the new competition— 
between materials, between entire 
industries—touch your business? 
How will a dozen other new de- 
velopments in business practice 


affect you? Where can you get the interpretation of 
the business facts you read in the newspapers? 


NATION’S BUSINESS explains the 


bear vitally upon your business. It provides the perspec- 
tive you need to conduct your business in relation 
to these far-flung influences that govern all business. 


And it boasts.a unique 
authority. It is the voice of 
the largest business organi- 
zation in the world — the 
United States Chamber of 


outside forces which 


MERLE THORPE, EDITOR 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Commerce. Men in commanding 
positions in business, men in posi- 
tions of responsibility at the seat 
of government, write for NATION’S 
BUSINESS. They write frankly, 
clearly, out of their knowledge of 
nationally important events and 
developments. 


To such authority NATION’S 
BUSINESS adds vivid interest. Spar- 
kling editorial comment, timely illus- 
tration, clean-cut English, make 
NATION’S BUSINESS as interesting 
as business itself is to business men. 
No wonder NATION’S BUSINESS has 
nearly a quarter of a million readers. 
No wonder it is so widely quoted, 


praised, censured—and read from cover to cover. 
Your check for $7.50 will bring you NATION’s BUSINESS 
for a full three-year term and a complimentary copy of 
“The New Competition,” an attractively printed little 
book which has aroused international comment. 
Or if you want to get the flavor of NATION’s BUSINESS 


before you subscribe, send 
10c for a copy of “The 
New Competition.” Ad- 
dress: Dept. H, NATION'S 
BUSINESS, Washington, D.C. 
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Do You _ Know Te 
Central SOUTH? | 


—that great prosperous section of our Nation nen 
holds such splendid opportunities for the ambitious 
man or woman who is seeking a place to live and to 
prosper—a place where good climate, good schools, 
good roads and low living cost make homeé-life attrac- 
tive—a place where competition is less keen, there is 
more to be done and the future is brighter. 


See the South, and you will see not only great nat- 

ural beauty and points of historic and tourist interest, 

but you will realize the advantages of building your 

future in a section in which hundreds of new indus- 

tries have located—where there is plentiful and eco- 

nomical power—where dairy farming, fruit growing, 

poultry raising, truck gardening, and all kinds of 

agriculture are producing substantial revenues for 
prosperous and happy families. 


This Railroad offers no land for sale and cannot un- 
dertake to find employment for the readers of this pub- 
lication, but it will, without charge, give full particulars 
about any section, rural or urban, shown on the map 
below. Address R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. Agt., Room 300, 
L.& N. R. R., Ninth & Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


CINCINNATI ~ 
Jo - ye es 


LOUISVILLE 


EVANSVILLE 


BILE “PENSACOLA 


oe 
(LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R.) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


“How many? Forty-leven,” she said, 
And gloomily looked at me. 


“And where are they? I pray you tell.” 
She answered, ‘‘ Albany 
Holds one. Another dwells beside 
The broad Pacific Sea. 


““There’s Underwood in Alabam, 
And Pomerene of O. 
There’s Ritchie from My Maryland, 
And Reed—the one from Mo. 


“There's Harrison and Glass and Young 
And Robinson of Ark. 
And hundreds more that I could name— 
Not counting Horses Dark.” 


She stopped and, moaning, pressed her hand 
As to an aching head. 
“But most of those,’’ I comforted, 
‘Politic’ ly are dead! 


“Twould not give you odds on them 
At best, for one to seven!”’ 
The little maiden shook with sobs, 
And muttered ‘‘ Forty-’leven! 


“Ah, sir, you dow it know Democrats— 
You very plainly show it! 

A candidate of mine who’s dead 
Ts e’er the last to know it! 


q 


“Tf half were made Vice Presidents, 
And half were up in Heaven, 
Convention time would find us still 
The same old Forty-’leven!”’ 
—Katharine Dayton. 


By Their Fruits 


YOUNG American was on the island of 
Java for the first time and was having 
a drink with the resident English manager 
of his American company. He had gone 
out for three years and after a month’s stay 
was in the worst throes of homesickness. 
The manager kidded him by asking what 
he would give to be back in New York. 
““That’s easy,’’ said the young American. 
“Fifteen million blackberry brunettes for 
just one strawberry blonde!” 


Married Life of the Sleeping Beauty 


E KISSED her and led her 
To foreign parts. 

She was queen of his kingdom 
And his heart’s. 


Were there, I’ve wondered, 
Moments when 
She longed for the hundred . 
Years again? 
— Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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Amazing 
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| not cut from trees F 
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Trend of 
Anthracite Coal 
Prices at the Mine 
Chart showing average 
price of anthracite coal 
per ton at the mine, from 
1910 to 1926, Retail 
prices follow this basic 

trend, 


Look Ahead. Fuel costs 
are rising fast. When you 
build or buy a house, you 
contract to heat it for 
years to come, What will 
your coal, oil or gas bill 
be in 1936? 


1910 191§ 1920 1925 


1930 1935 


saves % your fuel money 


H™: much do you pay for wasted 


fuel each year? 


Careful tests by heating engineers 
show that from 25% to 35% of 
furnace heat is needlessly wasted 
through solid walls and roofs. 


That is because wood lumber, 
masonry and other usual wall and 
roof materials, when used alone, offer 
too little resistance to the passage of heat and cold. 


This great waste of fuel can now be stopped! 
An amazing heat-stopping lumber is available for 
every home, new or old. 


This amazing lumber is Celotex. It is not cut 


from trees, but manufactured from the long, tough 


fibres of cane. It is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. Celotex is stronger 
in walls than wood lumber and many times better 
as insulation. Wind and moisture can not pene- 
trate it. It quiets noise. 


In addition to saving you money, Celotex brings 
comfort and health protection that can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. For it will keep 
your house warm, free from draughts and 
dampness in Winter . . . refreshingly cool all 
Summer long. 


No wonder people everywhere have eagerly 
accepted it. That more than 90,000 have 
built with Celotex in five short years. 


AS™5.H EA TH ILN G UNDER PLASTER 


Yet it adds little or nothing to building 
costs. Celotex will also keep your home 
warmer in Winter... cooler in Summer. 
Now available for homes new or old. 


OSTS LITTLE or nothing extra. Another reason 

for the tremendous success of Celotex is that, 
unlike ordinary insulation, it is not an extra item 
in the building. 


It replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see the 
illustrations), eliminates building paper. Celotex 
builds a more rigid wall than wood, because of the 
great bracing strength of the broad boards. It 
adds the insulation needed back of wood, brick 
or stucco exteriors af no extra cost. 


' Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex costs a 
few cents more per yard at first, but is a great 
economy. It means less upkeep expense because 


of no lath-marks... fewer cracks. 


Ss 


INSULATING LUMBER 
© 1926, The Celotex Co. 


FOR OUD ‘HOUSES 


LNG eee. ROO; F 


ELOTEX. 


Celotex supplies the insulation need- 
ed back of brick, wood or stucco 
exteriors. Here it replaces the rough 
boards formerly used, gives greater 
strength to the house walls and 
makes building paper unnecessary. 


On inside walls and ceilings, plaster 

is applied directly to the surface of 

Celotex. This eliminates the use of 

lath and gives strongér, insulated 

walls: less apt to crack and free 
from lath-marks, 


Most heat beats into houses through 
roofs in summer, causing hot attics. 
Most heat leaks out through roofs in 
winter, causing high fuel bills. Celo- 
tex applied over or under roof rafters 
gives the needed protection. For best 
results both uses are recommended. 


In homes already built, a big meas- 
ure of Celotex comfort and economy 
may be secured by lining attics and 
basements with tt, In the attic an 
extra finished room can be made by 


nailing Celotex to the roof rafters 


In the basement line thé ceiling 
with Celotex. 


With Celotex in the walls and in 
the ceilings or roof of your house a 
smaller, less expensive heating 
plant and smaller radiators will 
keep you comfortable. Year after 
year it will save from 25% to 35% 
of your fuel money. 


EW comfort for old houses. In 

houses already built, a big 

measure of this comfort and economy is being se- 

cured by lining attics and basements with Celotex. 
That helps a lot and costs but little. 


There are also dozens of other places where 
Celotex is the ideal material for building and 
remodeling. 


Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has made insu- 
lation practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor 
investment. The authorities say such houses are 
becoming obsolete; harder to sell, rent or borrow 
money on. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply 

it. Also ask about the $200.00 gold bond now 
issued on every Celotex-insulated house. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


ree Building Book 
is 


Send the coupon below for 
the free Celotex Building 
Book. It explains fully this 
great improvement in building. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-70 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


| Please send the Celotex Building Book 
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aSa Rhino’ 
U -UP-UP! And popularity for some things endures. The 
growing popularity of Cupples Cords rests on a sound found- 

ation. The achievements of 75 years of Cupples merchandising experi- 
ence and years of tire building progress unite to form the background 
of the Cupples Cord. It’s a quality product—efficiently produced 
and distributed. Built with a side wall that smooths the roughest 
road with easy flexing, the Cupples Diamond Jubilee Balloon has 
a broad, black tread compounded to a standard of toughness that 
has no superior on any road today—at any price. It’s the Cupples 
combination of ordinary price and extraordinary quality that will 
keep up the rapid pace by which the Rhino’s popularity has grown. 
For Comfort — Safety — Good Looks and Wear, make your 
next tire a Cupples Cord. Its toughness means value. 


CUPPLES COMPANY «SAINT LOUIS 
A National Institution Since 1851 


Supplementing the Cupples Balloon, 
Truck, Bus, and High Pressure 
Passenger Car Models, the Exton 
competitive line of tires and tubes, 
made and warranted by Cupples, 
offers standard performance at a 
popular price. 


~ TRY & RHINO BALL 
G7 WITH A FHINO CLUB 


PRO TIRES TUBES RRR me f 


or some USes 


oul find Bon Ami Pow 
even bibidier than Bon Ami Cake 


\) 
a) 


\\ 
Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yer” 


’ 


As far back as I can remember, Bon Ami 
Cake has been used in our family for any 
number of cleaning and polishing tasks. Then, 
cne day, my grocer persuaded me to buy a 
can of Bon Ami Powder along with the Cake. 


Just as you would expect, the Powder 
proved to be as non- scratching and as thor- 
ough as the Cake—and actually more con- 
venient for ever so many things. 

For this soft powder in its easy sprinkling 
can makes the bathtub, basin and tiling 
glisten in almost no time. It’s just ideal for 
freshening up Congoleum floor-coverings. 
Sweetens the refrigerator—brightens up pots 
and pans of aluminum, copper, enamel, agate 


THE 


der 


BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


and tin ware—you'll find dozens of uses for 
Bon Ami Powder. 

But the handy Bon Ami Cake is still my 
favorite for cleaning windows and mirrors 
and for those things that need just a dab 
or two with a damp cloth to make them 
bright and shining. 

Powder and Cake have exactly the same 
magical ingredients—neither scratches the 
surface. Either form blots up dirt, dust 
ease and grime without hard rubbing 


oO 
gr 


never makes the hands red or rough. 


To save yourself time and work, | 
both Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Pow 
on hand all the time. 


In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


alifornia Oranges— 
Richest Juice 
Finest Flavor 


“I’m a Better Man 


\ 
Since Beginning Every Day With Orange Jui®* I Feel 
Better, Think Better, Work Better. It Seems we Just 
What I Need—Maybe Your Need Too: 


“Orange juice does more than merely stimu- 
late the appetite. 

“Tt aids in the retention of the calcium, mag- 
nesium, phosphorus and nitrogen that your diet 
of other food supplies. Scientists have proved 
that. 


“Thus orange juice, delicious in itself, active- 
ly increases the efficiency of other foods as well. 


“I always order California Orange Juice be- 


» California Sunki Sit Oranges 


Uniformly Good 


Look for This Machine 


It is being distributed by the grow- orange and lemon juice drinks 5 and 
ers of Sunkist oranges and lemons to to your order from fresh orange —i¢ js 


| Fate bee 
calise (cheniists say ahaa rich in the soluble 


solids that make ora%ges both healthful and 


attractive. 
“The deep, rich colo" of the California juice 


is said to be an indicatio™ Of this. 


that I’m a better man 


Five and California 


“I know, at any rate,\ 
since I formed the orang 


Orange Juice is now a daf 


me.” 


) 


breakfast rule with 


made 


enable cafeterias, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, and soda fountains to more 
quickly and conveniently make for you 
pure, wholesome orange and lemon 
juice drinks, 4 

The dealers using the Sunkist (Elec- 
tric) Fruit Juice Extractor serve real 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Dept. 110, Los Angeles, California 


y, NX 


lemons. Watch for this machine- 
your visible assurance of purity. fine 


To Fountain Owners: Learn on on 
our unusual cost-price propositirite us 
this quick, efficient machine. W) if de- 
for complete information. Terms 
sired. State line of business. 


Zolume 199, Number 15 


Donn Byrne —William J. Neidig —F. Britten Austin— Corley McDarme 
Hendrik W. Van Loon-—R. G. Hirk — Elsie Singmaster — George Pattu 


“Does YOUR gr 


rocer 


carry these DEL MONTE varieties ? 


Of course you know Det Monte Apricots, Peaches, Berries, Cherries, 
Pears, Pineapple, Spinach and Asparagus! Quality foods—every one of 
them. But there are many other varieties, equally tempting and convenient. 
A few are illustrated here. Does your grocer carry them? If not, why not 
ask him to keep a supply on hand —as he is always anxious to please you. 
Or fill out the coupon below. We will try to have him put them in stock. 


And what fine toma- 
toes!—-the very kind 
you've been wanting 
to buy. DEL MONTE 
Tomatoes are firm, 
d whole fruit—ripened 
: on the vine, selected 
yore 2: and hand-packed. An 
everyday food at its 
very best. 


DEL MONTE De Luxe 

Plums—large, juicy 

purple plums—dif- 

ferent from any 

plums you’ve ever 

tasted! Not too tart, 

not too sweet—but 

just right. Try them 

for breakfast or des- Sou 

sert. You'll make a & “SE TOMATOES 


menu discovery. 
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DEL MONTE Catsup 
—a rich, ripe-tomato 
catsup that just 
“nits the-apoees 
Wakes up dull appe- 
tites—puts new zest 
into everyday meals, 


And DEL MONTE 
Peas, too—the kind 
of sweet, tender peas 
you've been looking 
for. Unsurpassed for 
delicacy and natural 
flavor—‘‘fresh”’ in the 
truest sense of the 
word. A pleasure to 
serve—no matter 
what the occasion, 
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DEL MONTE Crushed 
Pineapple is the same 
luscious, golden pine- 
apple you enjoy so 
much—simplycrush- 
ed to make its service 
easy. Ready for in- 
stant use in scores of 
desserts and salads 
or delicious alone— 
as ‘pineapple sauce."’ 


If you like red pimi- 
entos—and who does 
not—you'll certainly 
appreciate the qual- 
ity of DEL MONTE. 
Grown from selected 
seed. Distinguished 
for their thick, tender 
flesh, rich color and 
mild, sweet flavor, 


_ASPARAGUS Tips 


An economical deli- 
cacy—withouta bit of 
waste. DEL MONTE 
Asparagus Tips are 
the finest asparagus 
grown —the most 
tender part of the 
whole spear. Delicious 
in many ways—hot or 
cold. 


Have you ever tried 
it? Not a chili sauce 
—not a catsup—but 
a specially prepared 
cooking ingredient! 
DEL MONTE Tomato 
Sauce is concentrated 
tomato—blended and 
seasoned to add new 
zest to everyday foods 
—meats, fish, stews, 
gravies, macaroni, 
spaghetti, beans, 
omelets, etc., in 
cooking. Packed in 
handy small tins— 
just a cup to the can. 
In many homes as 
indispensable as pep- 
per or salt! 


Pickles, in cans, the 
modern, sanitary way 
to.buy them! Always 
uniformly crisp, ten- 
der, fine in texture 
and flavor. Many 
varieties, too—Dills, 
Sour Gherkins, Sour 
Mixed, Sweet Gher- 
kins, Sweet Mixed, 
Sweet Midgets, etc. 


el mons 
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DEL MONTE Red 
Sockeye Salmon _ is 
that rich, red salmon 
you like so well— 
caught right from 
the cold northern 
waters of Alaska. 
Noted for its rich- 
ness, its firm yet 
tender flesh, fine tex- 
ture and unsurpassed 
flavor. 
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ALASKA RED 
SOCKEVE SALMON 
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—and here’s the new 
way to buy prunes— 
packed dry in cans by 
special vacuum pro- 
cess. Always fresh 
and clean. Right 
from the can, a 
healthful confection 
for children. Or cook- 
ed in half the: usual 
time. 


The ‘‘smack"’ of a 
good meal! DEL 
MONTE Chili Sauce 
has all the keen, nat- 
ural relish of fully- 
ripe tomatoes and 
carefully selected 
spices—blended ac- 
cording to our own 
treasured recipe. A 
condiment you are 
proud to serve 
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DEL MONTE Sliced 
Peaches are the best 
of California fruit— 
all prepared and 
sliced for quick, con- 
yenient use. The very 
thing for shortcakes, 
pies, tarts, puddings, 
salads, and many 
other dishes. Or a 
royal treat alone 


And finally, rich-red, 
tender beets—sweet 
and crisp. A delight- 
ful hot vegetable—a 
quick, colorful salad, 


Would you ltke to have these products in stock at your grocer 3? Use this coupon 


(Cut along this line) 


Your regular grocer should have the varieties listed 
above. If not, check the ones you would like to have him 
keep in stock and send us his name—together with the 
name of any other grocer with whom you trade. To repay 
you for your trouble, we will send you “The DEL MONTE 
Book” and 4 new recipe folders illustrated here. 
Address California Packing Corporation, Dept. 30A, 
101 California Street, San Francisco, California. 
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NAME _ 
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DRI-PAK 


SLICED 
PEACHES 


PRUNES 


Check below the DEL MONTE 
varieties you would like us to 
urge your grocer to stock 
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When two-year-old Bunny 
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keeps up with the “regular fellows” 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 


INE children! We counted them. 

One on a velocipede, two in a 
wagon and the rest on active little feet, 
swarming around a pleasant house in 
a Boston suburb one bright morning 
not so long ago. 

“Surely this is a good place to in- 
quire about laundry soap,” we thought. 
“Mothers always know more about 
washing than anyone else.” 

*Mrs. Martin smiled a young, cheer- 
ful smile when we told her why we had called. “Mercy, 
only three of these are my children,” she said, “that two- 
year-old in rompers and those two boys.” 

“But three children make a great deal of washing,” 
she went on. “I think I must have tried nearly every 
soap on the market to find one that saved work. And 
I certainly found it in P andG. I hardly rub at all now. 
I never feel that it is necessary to boil my clothes. I 
soak them only a few minutes, and P and G takes the 
dirt right out. 


* Not her real name, of course. 


The largest-selling laundry soap in 
America—that is why it costs so little 
P and G became popular because it was such a fine 
soap. It is now the largest-selling soap in the world, 
so you can buy it at a price smaller, ounce for ounce, 

than that of other soaps. 


NAPHTHA SOAP. 
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“T notice too how fresh it keeps the 
color. I wash out a pair or two of romp- 
ers for two-year-old Bunny every 
day, now that he tries to toddle around 
after his brothers and the rest of these 
youngsters. You can imagine how 
dirty he gets his clothes, too. Yet with 
P and G they come out as bright and 
fresh and clean as ever. 

“T like the way P and G rinses out 
and the way it works in either hot or 

And I love the nice fresh smell of the 
clothes afterwards.” 

Millions of women now use P and G for the same 
reasons that Mrs. Martin does. It 7s a good soap. It gets 
the clothes clean without injuring colors or fabrics. 
Whether you boil them or not, white things come out 
dazzling white and as fresh and sweet and clean as though 
they had been aired and sunned a whole day. No wonder 
P and G is the largest-selling soap in America. Don’t 
you think it should be helping you too? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


cold water. 


Laundry hint from 
Mrs. Martin 


“T have found that it saves 
considerable time and con- 
fusion in the kitchen to sprin- 
kle the clothes before taking 
them off the line. I simply 
take a pail of water and 
whisk broom and sprinkle 
them as they hang. Then I 
take the articles down, all 
sweet-smelling and clean 
from their P and G tubbing, 
fold them one at a time and 


put them in the basket.” 
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“‘My Very, Very Dear,’’ Said the Gypsy Lady to My Blind Aunt Jenepher, “T Would Wish You to, for Where You are Sitting, There a Blessing Will Be”’ 


THOUGHT first of the old lady’s face, in the 

candlelight of the dinner table at Destiny Bay, 

as some fine, precious coin—a spade guinea, per- 

haps, well and truly minted. How old she was I 
could not venture to guess; but I knew well that when 
she was young, men’s heads must have turned as she passed. Age had boldened the 
features much, the proud nose and definite chin. Her hair was gray, vitally gray, like a 
gray wave curling in to crash on the sands of Destiny; and I knew that in another woman 
that hair would be white as scutched flax. When she spoke, the thought of the spade 
guinea came to me again, so rich and golden was her voice. 

“Lady Clontarf,” said my Uncle Valentine, “this is Kerry, Hector’s boy.” 

“May I call you Kerry? I am so old a woman and you are so much a boy. Also I 
knew your father. He was of that great line of soldiers who read their Bibles in their 
tents and go into battle with a prayer in their hearts. I always seem to have known,” 
she said, “that he would fondle no gray beard.” 

“Madame,” I said, ““‘what should I be but Kerry to my father’s friends?” 

It seemed to me that I must know her because of her proud high face and her eyes 
of a great lady, but the title of Clontarf made little impress on my brain. Our Irish 
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titles, since the German kings came to England, have 
become so hawked and shopworn, that the most hal- 
lowed names in Ireland may be borne by a porter 
maker or former soap boiler. O’Conor Don and 
MacCarthy More mean so much more to us than the 
Duke of This or the Marquess of There, now that politics have so muddied chivalry. 
We may resent the presentation of this title or that to a foreigner, but what can you do? 
The loyalty of the northern Irishman to the crown is a loyalty of head and not of heart. 
Out of our northern country came the United Men, if you remember. But for whom 
should our hearts beat faster? The Stuarts were never fond of us, and the Prince of 
Orange came over to us, talked a deal about liberty, was with us at a few battles, and 
went off to grow asparagus in England. It is so long since O’Neill and O’Donnell sailed 
for Spain! 

Who Lady Clontarf was I did not know. My Uncle Valentine is so offhand in his 
presentations. Were you to come on him closeted with a heavenly visitant, he will just 
say, “Kerry, the Angel Gabriel.’”’ Though as to what His Angelicness is doing with my 
Uncle Valentine you will be left to surmise. My Uncle Valentine will tell you just as 
much as he feels you ought to know and no more—a quality that stood my uncle 
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in good stead in the days when he raced and bred horses 
for racing. 

I did know one thing: Lady Clontarf was not Irish. 
There is a feeling of kindness between all us Irish that we 
recognize without speaking. One felt courtesy, gravity, 
dignity in her, but not that quality that makes your 
troubles another Irish person’s troubles, if only for the in- 
stant. Nor was she English. One felt her spiritual roots 
went too deep for that. Nor had she that brilliant armor 
of the Latin. Her speech was the ordinary speech of a 
gentlewoman, unaccented. Yet that remark about know- 
ing my father would never fondle a gray beard! 

Who she was and all about her I knew I would find out 
later from my dear Aunt Jenepher. But about the old 
drawing-room of Destiny there was a strange air of for- 
mality. My Uncle Valentine is most courteous, but to- 
night he was courtly. With his great height and his vast 
red-gold beard, he was like some Hungarian or Russian 
noble welcoming an empress. There was an air of deference 
about my dear blind Aunt Jenepher that informed me that 
Lady Clontarf was very great indeed. Whom my Aunt 
Jenepher likes is lovable and whom she respects is clean 
and great. But the most extraordinary part of the setting 
was our butler, James Carabine, the great old fighter 
with the little rings of gold in his ears. He looked as 
if royalty were present, and I began to say to myself: 
“‘By damn, but royalty is! Lady Clontarf is only a 
racing name. I know that 
there’s a queen or princess in 
Germany who’s held by the 
Jacobites to be queen of Eng- 
land. Can it be herself that’s 
in it? It sounds impossible, 
but sure there’s nothing im- 
possible where my Uncle Val- 
entine’s concerned.” 


Pe 


T DINNER the talk turned 
on racing, and my Uncle 
Valentine inveighed bitterly 
against the new innovations on 
the track—the starting gate 
and the new seat introduced 
by certain American jockeys, 
the crouch now recognized as 
orthodox in flat racing. As to 
thestarting gate, my uncle was 
open to conviction. He recog- 
nized how unfairly the appren- 
tice was treated by the crack 
jockey, with the old method 
of the flag, but he dilated on 
his favorite theme—that ma- 
chinery was the curse of man. 
All these innovations—— 

“But it isn’t an innovation, sir. 
Romans used it.” 

“Youre a liar!” said my Uncle Valentine. 

My Uncle Valentine, or any other Irishman 
for the matter of that, only means that he 
doesn’t believe you. There isa wide difference. 

“T think I’m right, sir. The Romans used 
it for their chariot races. They dropped the 
barrier instead of raising it.’”’ A tag of my classics came 
back to me, as tags will. “‘Repagula submittuntur,’ Pau- 
sanias writes.” 

“Pausanias, begob!’’ My Uncle Valentine was visibly 
impressed. But as to the new seat he was adamant. I 
told him competent judges had placed it about seven 
‘pounds advantage to the horse. 

“There is only one place on a horse’s back for a saddle,” 
said my Uncle Valentine. ‘‘The shorter your leathers, 
Kerry, the less you know about your mount. You are 
only aware whether or not he is winning. With the ordi- 
nary seat, you know whether he is lazy, and can make 
proper use of your spur. You can stick to his head and help 
him.” 

“Races are won with that seat, sir.” 

“Be damned to that!’ said my Uncle Valentine. ‘If 
the horse is good enough, he’ll win with the rider facing 
his tail.” 

“But we are boring you, madame,” I said, “with our 
country talk of horses.” 

“There are three things that are never boring to see—a 
swift swimmer swimming, a young girl dancing and a 
young horse running. And three things that are never 
tiring to speak of—God and love and the racing of horses.” 

“A kushto jukel is also rinkeno, mi peu,” suddenly spoke 
our butler, James Carabine. 

“Dobla, James Carabine, you roher like a didakai. A 
jukel to catch kanangre!”” And Lady Clontarf laughed. 
“What in all the tem is as tinkeno as a kushti-dikin grai?”’ 


The 


“A tatsheno jukel, mi peu, like Rory Bosville’s’’—James 
Carabine evidently stood his ground—‘“‘that noshered the 
Waterloo Cup through wafro bok!”’ 

“‘ Avali! You are right, James Carabine.”” And then 
she must have seen my astonished face, for she laughed, 
that small golden laughter that was like the ringing of an 
acolyte’s bell. “‘Are you surprised to hear me speak the 
tawlo tshib, the black language, Kerry? I am a gypsy.” 

“Lady Clontarf, Mr. Kerry,” said James Carabine, “‘is 
saying there is nothing in the world like a fine horse. I told 
her a fine greyhound is a good thing too. Like Rory Bos- 
ville’s, that should have won the Waterloo Cup in Princess 
Dagmar’s year.” 


“This is the Younger of Destiny Bay,’’ Said the Old 
Lady, ‘‘Who is Kind Enough to be Our Friend”’ 


“Lady Clontarf wants to talk to you about a horse, 
Kerry,” said my Uncle Valentine. ‘So if you would like 


us to go into the gun room, Jenepher, instead of the with- 


” 


drawing room, while you play 
“May I not hear about the horse too?”’ asked my Aunt 
Jenepher. 
““My very, very dear,” said the gypsy lady to my blind 
Aunt Jenepher, “‘I would wish you to, for where you are 
sitting, there a blessing will be.” 
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Y UNCLE VALENTINE had given up race horses 

for as long as I can remember. Except with Simoni- 
des, he had never had any luck, and so he had quit racing 
as an owner and gone in for harness ponies, which, it is ad- 
mitted, he bred and showed the finest of their class. My 
own two chasers, though winning many good Irish races, 
were not quite up to Aintree form; but in the last year I 
happened to buy, fora couple of hundred guineas, a handicap 
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horse that had failed signally as / three-year-old in 
classic races, and of which a fashionable stable wanted to 
get rid. It was Ducks and Drakes, by Drake’s Drum, out 
of Little Duck, a beautifully shaped dark gray horse rather 
short in the neck; but the English stable was convinced 
he was a hack. However, as often happens, with a change 
of trainers and jockeys, Ducks and Drakes became a 
different horse and won five good races, giving me so much 
in hand that I was able to purchase for a matter of nine 
hundred guineas a colt I was optimistic about, a son of 
St. Simon’s. Both horses were in training with Robinson 
at the Curragh. And now it occurred to me that the 
gypsy lady wanted to buy one or the other of them. I de- 
cided beforehand that it would 
be across my dead body. 

“Would you be surprised,” 
asked my Uncle Valentine, “‘to 
hear that Lady Clontarf has a 
horse she expects to win the 
Derby with?” 

“T should be delighted, sir, 
if she did,” I answered warily. 
There were a hundred people 
who had hopes of their nom- 
inations in thegreatest of races. 

“Kerry,” the gypsy lady 
said quietly, “‘I think I shall 
win.” She had a way of clear- 
ing the air with her voice, with 
her eyes. What was a vague 
hope now became an issue. 

‘‘What is the horse, 
madame?” 

“It is as yet unnamed, and 
has never run as a two-year- 
old. It is a son of Irlandais, 
who has sired many winners 
on the Continent, and who 
broke down sixteen years ago 
in preparation for the Derby 
and was sold to one of the 
Festetics. ItsdamisIseult III, 
who won the Prix de Diane 
four years ago.” 

“T know so little about Con- 
tinental .horses,’’ I explained 
to Lady Clontarf. 

‘The strain is great-hearted, 
and with the dam, strong as an 
oaktree. lamagypsy woman, 
and I know a horse, and I am 
an old, studious woman,” she 
said, and she looked ‘at her 
beautiful, unringed golden 
hands, as if she were embar- 
rassed, speaking of something 

we, not Romanies, could hardly under- 
stand; ‘‘and I think I know propitious 
hours and days.” 
“Where is he now, madame?”’ 
“He is at Dax, in the Basses-Pyrénées, 
with Romany folk.” 
“Here’s the whole thing in a nutshell, Kerry: Lady 
Clontarf wants her colt trained in Ireland. Do you think 
the old stables of your grandfather are still good?” 

“The best in Ireland, sir; but sure there’s been no horse 
trained there for forty years, barring jumpers.” 

“Are the gallops good?” 

“Sure you know yourself, sir, how good they are. But 
you couldn’t train without a trainer, and stable boys ——” 

““We’ll come to that,” said my Uncle Valentine. “Tell 
me, what odds will you get against an unknown, untried 
horse in the winter books?” 

I thought for an instant. It had been an exceptionally 
good year for two-year-olds, the big English breeders’ 
stakes having been bitterly contested. Lord Shere had a 
good horse; Mr. Paris a dangerous, colt. I should say 
there were fifteen good colts, if they wintered well, two 
with outstanding chances. 

“T should say you could really write your own ticket. 
The ring will be only too glad to get money. There’s so 
much up on Sir James and Toison d’Or.” 

“To win a quarter million pounds?” asked my Uncle 
Valentine. 

“Tt would have to be done very carefully, sir, here and 
there in ponies and fifties and hundreds; but I think be- 
tween four and five thousand pounds would do it.”’ 

“Now if this horse of Lady Clontarf’s wins the Two 
Thousand and the Derby and the St. Leger ——” 

Something in my face must have shown a lively distaste 
for the company of lunatics, for James Carabine spoke 
quietly from the door: ‘Will your young honor be easy, 
and listen to your uncle and my lady?” 
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My Uncle Vale 
has lived in epic ti 


mie is most grandiose, and though he 
28, a giant among giants, his schemes 
are too big for pra@Mical business days. And I was begin- 
ning to think thatfhe gypsy lady, for all her beauty and 
dignity, was but ah old woman crazed by gambling and 
tarot cards; but James Carabine is so wise, so beautifully 
sane, facing all events, spiritual and material, foursquare 
to the wind. 

cs what would he command in stud fees?’’ continued 
quietly my Uncle Valentine. 

“Tf he did this tremendous triple thing, sir, five hundred 
guineas would not be exorbitant.” 

“T am not asking you out of idle curiosity, Kerry, or for 
information,” said my Unele Valentine. “I merely wish 
to know if the ordinary brain arrives at these conclusions 
of mine; if they are, to use a word of Mr. Thackeray’s, 
apparent.” 

“T quite understand, sir,” I said politely. 

“And now,” said my Uncle Valentine, “whom would 
you suggest to come to Destiny Bay as trainer?”’ 

“None of the big trainers will leave their stables to come 
here, sir, and the small ones I don’t know sufficiently to 
ask. If Sir Arthur Pollexfen were still training, and not 
so old " 

“Sir Arthur Pollexfen is not old,’”’ said my Uncle Valen- 
tine. “He cannot be more than seventy-two or seventy- 
three.” 

“But at that age you cannot expect a man to turn out 
at five in the morning and oversee gallops.” 

“How little you know Mayo men!” said my Uncle 
Valentine. “And Sir Arthur, with all his triumphs, never 
won a Derby. He will come.” 

“Even at that, sir, how are you going to get a crack 
jockey? Most big owners have first or second call on them. 
And the great free lances—you cannot engage one of those 
and insure secrecy.” 

“That,” said my Uncle Valentine, “is already arranged. 
Lady Clontarf has a gitano, or Spanish gypsy, in whom 
her confidence is boundless. And now,” said my Uncle 
Valentine, ‘‘we come to the really diplomatic part of the 
proceeding. Trial horses are needed, so that I am com- 
missioned to approach you with delicacy and ask you if 


He Took Off His Hat and Bowed First to My Uncle Valentine, Then 


you will bring up your two excellent horses, Ducks and 
Drakes and the St. Simon colt, and help train Lady 
Clontarf’s horse. I don’t see why you should object.” 

To bring up the two darlings of my heart and put them 
under the care of a trainer who had won the Gold Cup at 
Ascot fifty years before, and hadn’t run a horse for twelve 
years, and have them ridden by this gitano, or Spanish 
gypsy, as my uncle called him; to have them used as trial 
horses to this colt which might not be good enough for a 
starter’s hack! Ah,no! Not likely! I hardened my heart 
against the pleading gaze of James Carabine. 

“Will you or won’t you?”’ roared my uncle diplomati- 
cally. 

My Aunt Jenepher laid down the lace she was making, 
and reaching across, her fingers caught my sleeve and ran 
down to my hand, and her hand caught mine. 

“Kerry will,” she said. 

So that was decided. 
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ERRY,” said my Uncle Valentine, “will you see 
Lady Clontarf home?” 

I was rather surprised. I had thought she was staying 
with us. And I was a bit bothered, for it is not hospitality 
to allow the visitor to Destiny to put up at the local pub. 
But James Carabine whispered: ‘‘’Tis on the downs she’s 
staying, Master Kerry, in her own great van, with four 
horses.” 

It was difficult to believe that the tall graceful lady in 
the golden-and-red Spanish shawl, with the quiet speech of 
our own people, was a roaming gypsy, with the whole world 
as her home. 


“Good night, Jenepher. Good night, Valentine. Boshto 


dok, good luck, James Carabine!”’ 

“ Boshto dok, mi peu. Good luck, sister.’’ 

We went out into the October night of the full moon— 
the hunter’s moon—and away from the great fire of turf 
and bogwood in our drawing-room; the night was vital 
with an electric cold. One could sense the film of ice in the 
bogs, and the drumming of snipes’ wings, disturbed by 


some roving dog, came to our ears. So bright was the 
moon that each whitewashed apple tree stood out clear in 
the orchard; and as we took the road toward Gray River, 
we could see a barkentine offshore, with sails of polished 
silver—some boat from Bilbao probably, making for the 
Clyde, in the daytime a scrubby ore carrier, but tonight a 
ship out of some old sea story, as of Magellan, or our own 
St. Brendan. 

“*FBéach air muir lionadh gealach buidhe mor 6r,’’’ she 
quoted in Gaelic. ‘‘See on the filling sea the full moon 
yellow as gold. It is full moon and full tide, Kerry. If you 
make a wish, it will come true.” 

“T wish you success in the Derby, madame.” 

Ahead of us, down the road moved a little group to the 
sound of fiddle-and mouth organ. It was the Romany 
bodyguard ready to protect their chieftainess on her way 
home. 

“You mean that, I know, but you dislike the idea. 
Why?” 

“Madame,” I said, “if you can read my thoughts as 
easily as that, it’s no more impertinent to speak than think. 
I have heard a lot about a great colt tonight, and of his 
chance for the greatest race in the world, and that warms 
my heart. But I have heard more about money, and that 
chills me.” 

“Tam so old, Kerry, that the glory of winning the Derby 
means little to me. Do you know how old I am? I am six 
years short of a hundred old.” 

“Then the less —’’ I began, and stopped short, and 
could have chucked myself over the cliff for my unpar- 
donable discourtesy. 

“Then the less reason for my wanting money,” the old 
lady said. ‘Is not that so?” 

“Exactly, madame.” 

“Kerry,” she said, “‘does my name mean anything to 
you?”’ 

“Tt has bothered me all evening. Lady Clontarf, I am 
so sorry my father’s son should appear to you so rude and 
ignorant a lout.” 

“Mifanwy, Countess Clontarf and Kincora.’”’ 

(Continued on Page 226) 


to Sir Arthur, and to Myself Last 
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HE Treaty of Versailles was written D> i \( Y{ 7 
with the point of a bayonet, and LD WV lslem L PUL ISS 


however useful the invention of 
Colonel Puységur may have been in a 
close scrimmage, as an instrument of 
peace it has never been considered a success. To make 
matters worse, the people who handled this deadly 
weapon were all of them old men. It is one thing when 
a band of young fellows get into a scrap. They will 
fight one another with a deadly hatred. But once they 
have got rid of their pent-up anger, they can return to the 
affairs of the day without any great personal resentment 
toward those who only a short while before were their 
enemies. 

But it is something very different when half a dozen 
graybeards, filled with the futile rage of a lifetime of 
frustrated ambitions, sit down around a green table and 
make ready to judge half a dozen defenseless opponents 
who in the heyday of their victory disregarded every 
principle of law and international decency. 

On such an occasion, may heaven have mercy upon us! 

The story of the past seven years is an almost un- 
interrupted recital of ignominious blunders, of greed, of 
cruelty and shortsighted meanness—an epoch of such hair- 
raising imbecility that it stands unique among the dreary 
annals of human stupidity, which—if I may be permitted 
this aside—is saying a great deal. 


The Naive Policy of William II 


T IS, of course, quite impossible to predict what the 

people of the year 2500 will have to say about the under- 
lying causes of the great upheaval that destroyed the 
civilization of Europe and bestowed upon the unsuspecting 
American people the leadership of the human race. But in 
the light of what had gone before, ever since nations had 
become highly organized business organizations, they will 
probably come to the conclusion that an outbreak of some 
sort between two contending commercial factions was 
absolutely unavoidable, and was bound to occur sooner or 
later. 

We who lived through the struggle find it much more 
difficult to see the events of the past decade in their true 
light; but now, after seven years, it is possible to draw a 
few fairly definite conclusions without causing too great a 
dissent among the mass of our peaceful neighbors. 

The history of the past 500 years is really the record of a 
gigantic struggle between the so-called leading powers and 
those that hoped to deprive them of their fortunate 
position and become their successors as the recognized 
masters of the seas. Spain came to glory across the dead 
bodies of the great Italian commercial republics and of 
Portugal. As soon as Spain had established 
that far-famed empire upon which the sun—for 
reasons of geography or honesty—was never 
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known to set, Holland tried to rob her of her riches; and 
in view of the differences in size of the two countries, the 
Dutch Republic achieved a very remarkable success. But 
no sooner had Holland acquired those parts of the world 
which then seemed to offer the biggest chance of immedi- 
ate profit than France and England appeared upon the 
scene to despoil the Dutch people of their newly acquired 
possessions. When this had been accomplished, France 
and England fought for the spoils, and after a long and 
costly struggle, England came out on top. Thereafter 
England dominated the world for more than a century. 

In view of these well-known economic developments— 
faithfully described in every primary textbook of history— 
the policies which the rulers of Germany followed during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century seem little 
short of naive. Some people claim that the former Kaiser 
was to blame, and their argument deserves our close at- 
tention. William II was a man of very restricted ability 
and a victim of that strange form of self-delusion which is 
so common among those who are by birth lifted into the 
seats of the mighty, and who contemplate the rest of the 
world from such a high pinnacle of anointed superiority 
that they soon lose all touch with the ordinary run of 
humanity. This much is certain—that no man ever tried 
so hard to gain the good will of the British people and that 
no foreigner ever failed quite so ignominiously to under- 
stand the true nature of the English character. 

That curious island on the other side of the North Sea 
lives by and of and for trade. Those who do not interfere 
with British commerce are, if not exactly friends, at least 
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Those on the other 
hand who, however remotely, might become 
a menace to the imperial hegemony are 


tolerated strangers. 


enemies. And all the lovely speeches and 
all the obvious manifestations of good will 
and friendship on the part of the Anglophile Teuton 
emperor never—even for a single moment—made the 
average Englishman forget that, the Germans were his 
most dangerous competitors and would sooner or later 
try to dump their own cheaper wares upon every part of 
the civilized and uncivilized world. 

But that was only one side of the question; a most im- 
portant one, but not sufficient to account for the wholesale 
slaughter that was so characteristic of the late war. 


A World-Wide Workshop 


ite! THE happy days before the railroad and the telegraph, — 
when each country was more or less of a definite entity 
which proceeded upon its own career with the plodding 
determination of an elephant pushing a circus truck, the 
quarrel between the two contending candidates for com- 
mercial supremacy would have proceeded slowly, and the 
wily diplomats of the old school would probably have suc- 
ceeded in localizing the quarrel. Unfortunately, in the 
year 1914 the whole world was one large international 
workshop. 

A strike in the Argentine was apt to cause suffering 
in Berlin. A rise in the price of certain raw materials 
in London might spell disaster to tens of thousands of long- 
suffering Chinese coolies who never even had heard of the 
existence of the big city on the Thames. The invention of 
some obscure Privatdocent in a third-rate German uni- 
versity would often force dozens of Chilean banks to close 
their doors, while bad management on the part of an old 
commercial house in Gothenburg might deprive hundreds 
of little boys and girls in Australia of a chance to go to 
college. 

Of course, not all nations had reached the same stage of 
industrial development. A few of them were still wholly 
agricultural and others were only just emerging from a 
state of almost medieval feudalism. This, however, did not 
make them undesirable allies in the eyes of their indus- 
trialized neighbors. 

On the contrary, such states, as a rule, were possessed 
of almost unlimited reservoirs of man power, and as sheer 
cannon fodder the Russian peasant had never had a rival. 

How and in what way all 
these different and conflicting 
interests were marshaled into 
one gigantic group of asso- 
ciated nations and why for 
more than four years they 
consented to fight for a 
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common purpose—these are questions the solution of which 
we had better leave to our grandchildren. The world will 
have to know a great deal more about the preliminaries 
of the war than it does today before it can pass judgment 
upon those misguided patriots who turned the continent 
of Europe into one vast shambles. 

All we can hope to do in the year of grace 1926, is to 
draw attention to one salient fact which is almost in- 
variably overlooked by those who call themselves histo- 
rians—to wit: that the great European conflict which 
began as a world-wide war ended as a world-wide revolu- 
tion, and that it did not mean a short interruption of the 
normal development of affairs—as all the wars of the past 
300 years had done—but marked the beginning of an en- 
tirely new social and economic epoch. The old fellows who 
were responsible for the peace treaty of Versailles were 
too much a product of their own original surroundings to 
be able to recognize this. 

They thought and talked and acted in terms of a bygone 
age. That probably is the reason why their labors proved 
such a curse.to the rest of humanity. But still one other 
element which contributed greatly to the disastrous out- 
come of the war for democracy and the rights of small na- 
tions was the belated participation in the struggle on the 
part of the United States of America. 

As a nation, the American people, feeling themselves 
safely intrenched behind 3000 miles of ocean, had never 
taken any deep interest in foreign politics. Accustomed to 
think in terms of slogans and captions and headlines, and 
cheerfully ignorant of the historical development of 
Europe—or for that matter of any other part of the 
world—during the past 2000 years, the majority of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fellow citizens were obliged to get their his- 
torical information secondhand. Aided and abetted by 
certain colossal crimes on'the part of the German military 
and naval leaders, it was an easy task for the manufac- 
turers of Allied propaganda to make their American friends 


see the war as a definite struggle between right and wrong, * 


a clash between white and black, a duel to the death be- 
tween the angels of Anglo-Saxon self-determination and 
the devils of Teutonic autocracy. 


| A Sad Mixture of East and West 

NTIL the American people, kind-hearted and senti- 
mental—and therefore apt to run to certain curious 
extremes of emotionalism and cruelty—felt that they could 
not possibly keep out of the struggle without becoming 
unfaithful to all that was good and decent in their own 
manhood. A hot wave of a crusadelike zeal and eagerness 
swept across the country. Slowly but steadily the gigan- 
tic mills of American industry began 
to grind and erelong 2,000,000 men 
were hastening to the battlefields of 
Europe to put a stop to the intoler- 
able depravities of the Hun. 

Now it was only natural that these 
millions of serious-minded and earnest 
young men should try to revaluate 
their fighting ideals into terms that 
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should be comprehensible to all of their fellow countrymen. 
Hence the slogan of A War to End War. Hence the fam- 
ous fourteen points of President Wilson—the new code 
of international righteousness. Hence the enthusiasm for 
the self-determination of small nations, the hilariously ex- 
pressed desire to make the world safe for democracy. 

The commander in chief of millions of men, the trusted 
gatekeeper of all the treasures of the world, must be 
listened to with an outward semblance of respect. Hence 
the leaders of the different European nations, during the 
last year and a half of the war, fought for certain ideals for 
which they had no more use than for those fantastic 
economic innovations which were now being promulgated 
in a hundred different tongues from the battlements of the 
old Kremlin: And as soon as the Germans, agreeably sur- 
prised by the reasonable terms of their much-feared 
American antagonists, had thrown their emperor over- 
board, had changed the name of their country from an 
empire to that of a republic and, adorned with red cock- 
ades and singing the popular song of international brother- 
hood, had started upon their famous backward march to 
the Rhine, the Allied chieftains hastened to rid themselves 
of those foolish and embarrassing American ideals and 
made ready to conclude a peace upon that well-known prin- 
ciple of woe to the loser, which ever since the days of the 
cave man had been accepted as the logical conclusion to a 
well-regulated physical encounter. 

Their task would have been a great deal less compli- 
cated if President Wilson had not hit upon the unfortunate 
plan of taking a direct and personal part in the diplomatic 
negotiations of the year 1919. Had he remained at home, 
the European powers would have concluded peace accord- 
ing to their own terms of right and wrong. From an Amer- 
ican point of view, they would have been wrong; but right 
or wrong, their decisions would have been an honest ex- 
pression of a definite school of thought. Now, however, 
American and European ideals—which never have 
mixed—got so horribly interwoven that 
nothing was definitely settled, that every 
one of the Allies was left with a griev- 
ance, and that the peace proved infi- 
nitely more costly than the war. 

But there was 
still another ele- 
ment which con- 
tributed greatly to 
the chaos caused by 


as a Final Stronghold Against the Inevitable Approach of the Modern Era 


the Treaty of Versailles. President Wilson, himself the head 
of a federation of semi-independent nations, had visions of a 
federated world state. The thing had proved possible on 
the American continent. For more than a century it had 
given an ever-increasing number of sovereign states a de- 
gree of political liberty and economic well-being which had 
made the nation as a whole the most prosperous and the 
richest country on the entire planet. Why should not the 
people of Europe learn the lesson which Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts had taken to heart in the year 
1776? 
Why not, indeed? 


Back to George Washington’s Policies 


ND so the Allied leaders bowed low and listened respect- 
fully when Mr. Wilson explained his scheme for a League 
of Nations. Under the press of circumstances, they even 
agreed to incorporate the principles of a United States of 
the World into their treaty of peace. But just as soon as 
the presidential ship had hoisted anchor and had set course 
for the Western Hemisphere, they began to undo the work 
that had been closest to the heart of the great President 
and returned to the old diplomatic ideals of secret treaties 
and surreptitious alliances. 
Meanwhile a very definite revulsion of feeling had taken 
place in America itself. It is, of course, very easy to blame 
certain personal characteristics of Mr. Wilson for this 
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ITH ahorrific 

squealing of 

axles tortured 
by clumsy tree-section wheels the ox-drawn, roofed-over, 
ponderous wagons descended the pass. From the single 
forward window of each, fair-haired children looked out 
and shouted at the herdsmen struggling to keep upon the 
narrow track the bunched-up nervous horses or the stupidly 
recalcitrant sheep and cattle interspersed in separate own- 
ership between the vehi- 
cles. There were perhaps 
a score of these wattle- 
built wagon houses, con- 
ducted by big-framed, 
fair-haired women goading 
on the heavily yoked oxen, 
encouraging them with un- 
couth cries as their hoofs 
slipped on the worn rocks 
of the track. A dozen or 
so of lightly constructed 
pair-horsed war chariots 
preceded them at a pre- 
carious, constantly jibbing 
walk down the steep path, 
the half-running drivers 
clinging to the tossing 
heads of the animals they 
strove to lead. In front of 
these trudged on foot a 
small body of long-haired, 
blond-bearded warriors, 
armed each with a couple 
of copper-flashing spears 
and a great oxhide shield 
slung from the shoulder to 
the left side. 

It was the local symp- 
tom, unconscious indeed 
of its own significance, of 
a vast and epoch-making 
phenomenon. Everywhere 
across Europe and hither 
Asia those Aryan tribes 
who were to transform the 
world—and of whom this 
was onesmall genos; aclan 
group of interrelated fam- 
ilies—were simultaneously 
in movement. Centuries 
back that immense: dis- 
persal had begun. After 
long and obscure wander- 
ings they were now emerg- 
ing for their high destiny, 
leaving here and there in 
the jettisoned rubbish 
upon their routes the 
perhaps-votive clay models 
of the nomad dwellings in- 
vented in a forgotten past 
upon the steppes around 
the Caspian. For, like 
those who, speaking an 


evolved variant of 
their tongue, were 
four thousand years 
later adventurously 
to seek new lands 
across the prairies of America, the vehicle 
of their migration was the covered wagon. 

From the country which is now Ru- 
mania these had come, over high moun- 
tains, into the forest plains of Thrace. 
There they had not tarried, for in that 
land were already settlements of men of 
kindred speech—migrants who had pre- 
ceded them and who dwelt in villages 
of rectangular wood-and-thatch 
houses with one great common room 
and a covered porch. Even such 
houses had they themselves inhabited 
before bitter blood feuds with more 
powerful neighbors, the exhaustion 
under their primitive husbandry of 
the corn lands seized generations 
earlier by ancestors coming from be- 
yond the Danube, and chiefly, perhaps, a migratory im- 
pulse still irresistibly strong in them, had caused the joyous 
building of the traditional roofed wagons. 

With some of those settlers they had fought, by others 
had been amicably received. But never had they halted 
permanently. 
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There had, it is 
true, been occasions 
in that long journey- 
ing when the gray- 
haired chieftain 
Polymetis, ‘‘possessed of many cunnings’’—he who had 
been killed in that last all-but-disastrous fight with the 
skin-clad savages on the other side of the pass—had been 
compelled eloquently to harangue from his wagon the weary 
and faint-hearted. Who would be base enough to renounce 
that wondrously fabled land to the southwest where an in- 
credible plenitude of the rare gold waited to be ravished 
from natives contemptibly less warlike than themselves; 
where they might slay to their hearts’ content, sparing only 
a sufficiency of thralls for labor with plow and sickle; 
where stretched rich plains for the cattle breeding and the 
horse raising which were the only fit occupations for men 
who justly prided themselves upon their birth? Who, in- 
deed? At every such harangue there had been a great 
acclamation, and the young men had rushed to bring the 
stubbornly resisting, stiff-legged oxen under the yoke of 
thewagon pole. So, with stridently shrieking wheels, they 
had rumbled onward and ever onward. 

Xanthus, ‘‘the red-haired,”’ the son of Polymetis and 
his new successor in the chieftainship, rounded a bend in 
the track and raised his spear in signal for the halt. Be- 
yond and below him the view had suddenly opened to a 
broad valley between diminishing foothills, a prospect that 
went to remote blue distance in the brilliantly clear light of 
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From the Other End of the Meadow, Lykus, His Spear Similarly Held High, Was Hurtling Down Toward Him, 
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the forenoon. Here and there in the close texture of the 
oak forest that filled the valley could be discerned far-off 
cleared gaps that were thrillingly significant to the eyes 
that looked on them; they were settlements to be sacked 
in a joyous future, amid shrieks and screams and the rolling 
smoke of homesteads set on fire. 

Away to the left, towering above the line of mountain 
peaks from which they were emerging, rose awesomely, 
snow yet clinging to the riven crags of its summit, the 
colossal mass which was to be sacred to their descendants 
as Olympus, the home of the gods. A great shout came 
from the warriors crowding up behind Xanthus the chief. 
They had crossed the last barrier, were gazing for the first 
time upon the promised land; that land which was here- 
after to be glorious with Greek cities, but which was not 
yet Hellenic. High up in the blue void an eagle wheeled 
slowly. Xanthus pointed to it with his copper-bladed 
spear. ‘‘Behold!’’ he cried. ‘‘The god watches over us!” 

The warriors yelled again in wild enthusiasm, clamor- 
ously welcoming the omen. For was not the eagle indis- 
putably the bird of the great god Dzeus, “‘the bright one,” 
god of the lightning that flashed dazzlingly from the storm 
clouds as of the precious fire inherent in the fuel-producing 
oak tree which was also his dwelling place? Mighty above 
a host of lesser divinities was that god common to all the 
Aryan peoples—the father god—whom the invaders of 
India would call Dy4éuspita, the Greeks would hail as 
Zeus-patér, the Latins corrupt into Diespiter and Jupiter, 
and who survives humbly unnoticed for us in the word 
Tuesday—the day of the Anglo-Saxon god Tiw, who had 
once been the ancient German Ziu. Was it not plainly 
obvious now that in his favorite bird form he was protect- 
ing their passage into the coveted land? 

“A sacrifice! A sacrifice!’’ shouted the blond-bearded 
warriors, thumping with the butt ends of their spears upon 
their shields. ‘‘A sacrifice to Dzeus! Sacrifice to the an- 
cestor, O Xanthus! Sacrifice that he may be strength- 
ened to battle for us! Blood! Blood! The great sacrifice!” 


on Se 


Xanthus the chief glanced around the circle of fiercely 
excited faces that surrounded him in sudden vehement 
clamor. Less than twenty-four hours had he worn the 
linked golden collar of acknowledged hereditary chieftain- 
ship, and not yet had his capacity for command been put 
to the test. He was a young man, tall of stature and strong 
of arm, his blue-eyed, ruddy-bearded countenance naturally 
frank and pleasant. Now, however, there was no smile 
upon that face, which had suddenly been smitten bloodless. 

“Sacrifice! Sacrifice! Blood! Blood! The great sacri- 
fice to Dzeus!’’ The shouts came at him in violent vocifer- 
ation, the warriors crowding upon him as they would not 
have dared to crowd upon Polymetis. Yet they were 
within their rights. It was indisputably an occasion for 
sacrifice; and he alone, by virtue of his chieftainship their 
priest likewise, could efficaciously perform it. It was the 
specific nature of the sacrifice they demanded of him which 
held him blanched and speechless as he stood there looking 
round upon that circle of fierce blond-bearded visages, 
contorted with their gesticulations. One man only was not 
yelling at him; it was Hippometis, ‘the cunning with 
horses,”’ his blood brother and his inseparable charioteer in 
the fight. And Hippometis turned away his eyes. 

“The great sacrifice! The sacrifice for the new land! 
The great sacrifice!’? The warriors vied with one another 
in their clamor, one harsh voice louder, more insistent 
than the rest. Well did Xanthus know that voice—the 
voice of Lykus, son of his father’s brother, and from boy- 
hood his jealously malignant enemy. ‘‘The blood sacrifice 
to Dzeus! The blood sacrifice to Dzeus! The great 
sacrifice!’’ 

Xanthus heard Lykus laugh as he shouted, and the face 
of the chief went grim, while his hand tightened upon his 
spear. He recognized the instigator, sensed an abruptly 
sprung plot. Yet he could not refuse. In moments of 
supreme import, such as this crossing into a new land, the 
genos had the right to demand the supreme sacrifice—the 
sacrifice that years back, when the clan had been almost 
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His Madly Galloping Horses Tossing the Bit Foam From Their Mouths as They Flung Out Their Eager Hoofs 


exterminated in a sanguinary feud with raiding neighbors, 
had been made by Polymetis, slaying with his own hand 
that eldest son who was the scarcely remembered brother 
of Xanthus. For only by the blood of his quasi-kindred 
representatives on earth could the god be reinvigorated to 
superiority over the gods of other men. There had been a 
time, already remote, when, in the necessity for a specially 
strong divinity, the priest chief had himself been ritually 
slain. But long since it had been found more convenient to 
substitute his eldest son, if that son were still a child; even 
as, among those Aryans who went north to Scandinavia, 
Aun, King of Sweden, successively sacrificed his nine sons 
to Odin; and in that very land of Thessaly upon whose 
threshold they stood, as late as the days of Plato the eldest 
son of the ancient line of King Athamas was sacrificed in 
each generation to Laphystian Zeus. 

White and grim was Xanthus as he stood there, silent in 
that insistent clamor, even as, eight hundred years later, 
Agamemnon would stand in Aulis surrounded by the 
Troy-eager Greeks tumultuous for the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia. Atrociously vivid to him was the victim they 
demanded—that infant son Dasys, now happily with his 
mother Klumené in the first of the covered wagons creak- 
ing and squealing down the pass behind them. More than 
anything in the world, he loved that three-year-old prat- 
tler who twisted bold, tiny hands in his father’s beard and 
would already, a warrior in embryo, march gloriously up 
and down with his father’s smallest spear, so that his 
mother cried out foolishly at the possible danger. 

“The sacrifice! The great sacrifice to Dzeus!”’ vocifer- 
ated the tribesmen. ‘‘Sacrifice that the god may be strong 
to battle for us against the gods of this unknown land!” 

He heard again the harsh shout of Lykus, loud above the 
other shouts. ‘‘Sacrifice, 0 Xanthus, even as Polymetis 
sacrificed in the days of our fathers, if thou art indeed 
chief over us!” 

He turned, glared into the crafty, ill-favored face of his 
cousin, malignantly exultant now at the cruel dilemma 
into which he had forced 
his successful rival. 

“Yea, Lykus. I am in- 
deed the chief,’’ he said, 
and his voice was grimly 
stern. Hepointed to where, 
alittle distance down, there 
was a broad, almost level 
stretch of mountain turf 
between them and the edge 
of the oak forest. ‘Bring 
the wagons and all the peo- 
ple. There will I make the 
sacrifice to Dzeus!”’ 

The throng of warriors 
broke away from him, ran 
up to meet the wagons, 
shouting as they went the 
exciting news. Only Hip- 
pometis remained with 
Xanthus the chief. He 
poised his copper-bladed 
spear in his hand and 
showed his white teeth in 
an unamiable smile. 

“After the sacrifice, O 
chief and brother,’’ he said, 
“Lykus and I will have 
speech together.”’ 

Xanthus came out of the 
reverie where his eyes 
stared sightlessly. He 
looked with sudden affec- 
tion at that friend who was 
more than a brother, made 
a negative gesture. 

“Not so, Hippometis. 
Lykus is within his rights. 
If he oversteps them, I, the 
chief, will deal with him. 
Come now to the field of 
sacrifice.” Never before 
had Hippometis heard that 
tone in his voice. 

Together the two young 
men strodedown thegrassy 
slope to the stretch of turf, 
where already the chariot- 
eers were tethering their 
horses with pegs driven in 
the ground, where already 
the warriors were begin- 
ning to collect in a clamor 
of expectancy. Xanthus 
(Continued on Page 237) 
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He Returned to His Chair 
and Kept Ward There for 
a While. Once He Looked 
at His Watch and Saw 
With Satisfaction That it 
Had Run Down 


HERE is in many men a certain single-mindedness, 
a fixity of interest amounting to passion; and when 
such an emotion is once firmly seated you may take 
that man’s future as determined, whether for good or ill. 
Your statesman has a passion for power; you will find, if 
you search his soul, that he is in his heart utterly assured 


of the importance of the mistress whom he serves. He 
seeks to move and direct the destinies of others not so 
much for his selfish gain as from a conviction that he has a 
message; that it is of vital importance to the world that 
he be heard and followed. Such singleness of mind may 
fairly be called an essential to success. If a man wishes to 
manufacture a soft drink that shall become nationally 
famous, he must begin with or acquire the conviction that 
that beverage is beyond compare; that it combines the 
gifts of transient pleasure and permanent health in a sur- 
passing degree. 

I have heard a vegetable jobber speak almost devoutly 
of the virtues of the onion. Such passions as this mold 
lives for good and ill. 

The fortunate man is he whose passion and profession 
coincide; for then there is no strife within him, but a sure 
ascendancy. When vocation fights with avocation the 
struggle may be long and victory bitter in the end. A man 
may be a banker, and collect first editions still; but the 
love nearest his heart will drive out the other at the last, 
and his longing is toward her always. Philosophy is all 
very well in its way; a well-poised mind capable of deter- 
mining the relative importance of a rare postage stamp 
and a new railroad may make for mild contentment. But 
it will never experience the hot fire of happy zeal or the 
purging depths of black despair. 

It is, of course, incidentally true that a man may serve 
a mistress and despise her still. Such a man, you might 
suppose, must be a weak and spineless thing. 

Yet—let us have a look at Wadlin. 


By BEN 


Wadlin’s passion was for figures. He loved them with a 
curious yearning; gloated over them as a bibliophile fon- 
dles an old and precious volume. They were to him the 
most beautiful thing in the world. At home at night, in his 
small single room, he liked to draw out a pad of clean 
yellow paper and write figures on it; liked to watch them 
form and break ranks and reform again as though they 
were soldiers; liked to make them march in smooth pro- 
gression. To his eyes 2-4-6-8-10 was a thing of beauty; 
3-6-9 had an exotic charm. And he would carry the se- 
quence 1-2-4-8-16 on and on till he had covered pages, for 
sheer love of the magic of the thing. He liked to add 
columns in which the digits came in such arrangements as 
7-4-3-3-2-5-4-2-6; his quick eye, without effort, resolved 
this into 7-7-5-5-6-6 and set the total down. 

The multiplication table to him was sweeter than the 


’ Song of Songs; and to take such a sum as 279986, and 


dividing it by 2 and by 3, whittle it inexorably down to 
unity was an operation which: had about it-the stern 
drama of an ancient tragedy. To divide a number into its 
factors delighted him; and he had sought through tre- 
mendous vistas to discover numbers which could not be 
factored. He knew the orderly ways that digits have, and 
he knew a thousand and one tricks they may be taught to 
play. An incorrect equation was to his eyes the ugliest 
thing in nature. 

This man had kept a personal cash account since he was 
seventeen years old, and had it balanced to a penny. He 
used to like to figure what his average earnings had been, 
by the year, by the month, by the week, by the day, by the 
hour, and even by the minute. He could have told you, to 
seven places of decimals, his earnings by the second during 
his working hours; and he had a record running back 
nine years of the exact number of minutes he had spent in 
bed. For nineteen months and fourteen days past he had 
been keeping this record in more complete form, so that he 
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was able to tell you, for that length of time, exactly how 
every minute of his time had been spent. He would have 
preferred to amplify this, recording the totals by seconds; 
but his watch was subject to small inaccuracies and he did 
not feel justified in buying a new one. Instead, he worked 
out a mathematical table of allowances for these varia- 
tions. 

As accessories to this passion of his he loved sharp lead 
pencils, clean white paper, and neatly ruled columns in a 
blank ledger. 

He was about thirty-five years old. If you had asked 
him he would have said just that, dropping his eyes a little; 
but if you won his confidence and asked him exactly how 
old he was, he could have looked at his watch and told you 
to the minute. The statement would have been based on 
the assumed time of his birth. There was no exact record 
available; but he had made some researches in the matter 
and arrived at a hypothetical hour and minute which he 
used as a base in all such calculations. Nevertheless, the 
necessity of using an approximation always irked him sore. 

He was, in his stockinged feet, five feet eight and four- 
teen thirty-seconds of an inch tall, morning measurement. 
Sometimes at night he fell as low as seven thirty-seconds. 
His weight ranged between two extremes: The lowest on 
record was a hundred and thirty-one pounds, seven ounces; 
the highest a hundred and thirty-eight pounds, two ounces. 
His statistics covered only the six years, four months, nine 
days—on the first of July—since he bought and set up and 
had tested his elaborate bedroom scale. He ate between 
two thousand and twenty-one hundred calories a day. It 
was three hundred and eleven steps from his room to the 
Subway platform, and two hundred and nine from the 
Subway platform to his office stool, always assuming that 
in the elevator he stood still just within the door. For the 
year 1924 he walked an average of sixteen and four- 
sevenths steps in reaching his seat in the Subway trains 
after arriving on the platform, and an average of sixteen 
and eleven-thirteenths steps from his seat to the foot of the 
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stair. He never used the escalators. He could have told 
you the average time it took him to reach the office, to be 
served at the restaurant where he lunched, to get home 
at night. His life was spent in a world full of figures; they 
were his familiar playfellows. 

The fact that he had no other friends may have been 
cause or consequence of this preoccupation on Wadlin’s 
part. But whatever the cause, he was a little man very 
much alone. He once calculated that for a period of thirty 
days, outside the office and on matters not connected with 
his work, he spoke to but sixty-three persons, was spoken 
to by only nineteen, and exchanged a total of fifteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two words, of which he spoke nine hun- 
dred and one. His only living relative was an uncle in 
Chicago, and the mathematical probabilities were that 
this uncle would die on the seventh of June, 1931, at 
thirty-seven minutes past eleven in the morning. 

Wadlin worked in the office of Dean Story, a contractor 
whose special concern was with public buildings and large 
construction; and Wadlin’s particular province was mathe- 
matical. Thus his daily tasks were a long debauch; but he 
hid this fact from those about him, feeling a furtive shame. 
Only at home, where the world did not pry, did he indulge 
to the full his dark and secret passion, revel in his columns 
of figures unashamed. 


Story was not a mathematician; he was an artist. He 
had done the grind at figures necessary to secure an archi- 
tect’s degree, but proceeded to forget them as soon as the 
need for them was passed. 

“T can always hire that sort of thing done,’ he used to 
say. ‘‘When I need it.”” Wadlin had heard him say this. 

Story studied in Paris, came back with a cultivated taste 
and a certain genius for design. Accident led him from 
planning buildings into erecting them; he discovered in 
himself a talent for business, and in effect abandoned his 
profession for this new career. The field into which he had 
plunged was one hitherto shared by two or three concerns; 
he found himself in competition with Dana, and Asquith, 
and with Marr. 
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“You'll Get Yours, Too,’’ He Promised. 


Marr was the Titan; the man about whom stories grew. 
In the whirlpool of competition he not only kept himself 
afloat, but he rode serenely. His methods were frankly 
adapted to the problems he found it necessary to solve. 
He made them no secret; himself used to tell with gusto 
the story, for example, of the lithograph. It was an inci- 
dent in which he took an almost childish pride. 

The contract in question involved the construction of a 
building at one of the state institutions, and Marr and 
Dana and Asquith were all bidding. Bids to be opened on 
the seventh of April, at noon, in the office at the State 
House. The building to be of reénforced-concrete design, 
not only as to outer walls but as to floors and partitions and 
the very roof itself. Marr did his own concrete work, but 
Dana and Asquith would have this work done by sub- 
contractors. 

“T knew I could underbid Dana,’’ Marr told Story one 
day. “But Asquith bothered me. He’d get Ryan to do his 
superstructure, and Ryan could get down pretty low on his 
figure if he wanted to. I had to find out how low. Ryan 
wouldn’t give Asquith his figure till the morning of the 
seventh, and there’d be no chance of a leak after that. It 
was up to me. So I went to see Ryan; tried to talk 
turkey to him. 

“T told him first that I wanted advice; pretended not to 
know Asquith had come to him. Offered him a thousand 
dollars for an estimate; said I’d take his figure as a basis 
for my own bid. He wouldn’t talk. Told me he was tied up. 

“Then I offered him the subcontract if he’d make me a 
figure low enough, and he said he was tied up with Asquith. 

“T let it ride for a while, and the next time I offered to 
bet him that the figure he made Asquith would be below 
three hundred thousand. Offered to bet him five thousand 
on that. If he’d taken me I’d have counted on his putting 
it at three hundred or above, and I’d have scaled that a 
thousand or two. But he wouldn’t take me up.” 

Then Marr chuckled and lighted a fresh cigar. ‘“‘I was 
pretty well up against it,’’ he confessed. ‘‘And I got up to 
go, looking around the office; and I saw this lithograph on 
the wall. A lot of sheep in a pasture and a railroad train in 


the background. Looked like a railroad calendar. It 
tickled me, and I said to Ryan, ‘That’s some picture 
you’ve got there.’ Joking. But he said, ‘You bet itis. A 
lot of people haven’t sense enough to see it, but those 
sheep are right.’ And I caught on right away. I said I’d 
like to buy the picture; and he wouldn’t sell, and I offered 
him five thousand, and went up to eight thousand for it, 
and bought it. Carried it out of there under my arm. 

“Told him I was going to figure on a basis of three hun- 
dred thousand for the superstructure. And the figure he 
gave Asquith was three hundred and ten. That’s one way 
of doing business, my son.” 

Story laughed politely. ‘‘The answer seems to be to 
keep away from Ryan,” he commented. 

Marr shook his head robustly. ‘‘Lord, they’re all the 
same,” he urged. ‘‘You’re in a cutthroat game, my boy. 
Dog eat dog. Might as well make up your mind to that. 
They’ll break you if they can.”’ 

“The same to you and many of them,” Story remarked; 
and Marr laughed and said: 

““Pshaw, no hard feelings. 
went upon his way. 

He came in upon another day, and it happened that 
Wadlin was in Story’s office. Story had been giving the 
little man facts and specifications on a building that was 
projected, while Wadlin noted them down in his small, 
precise hand. 

When Marr came in Wadlin rose to go back to his desk, 
but Story said, “Sit still, Mr. Wadlin. Morning, Marr.” 

So Wadlin understood that Story wished to be rid of the 
other as soon as might be, and he held his ground. 

Marr, it appeared, had nothing important to say; he 
spoke casually of business, of a building upon which he was 
engaged, of the weather and the prospects of the Braves. 
Story answered briefly, almost curtly. And Marr by and 
by leaned forward on the other’s desk and produced a bit 
of paper. 

“Here’s a funny trick with figures I came across the 
other day,’”’ he announced. ‘‘Give me a number with two 
digits in it.” 


I’m just telling you.” And 
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“This Town Will be Too Hot for You"’ 
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HE sun began to redden and the blue sky turned to 


pearl. It was early in the afternoon, according to 

the blurred face of the eight-day clock that ranked 
beside the altimeter on the airplane instrument board. 
But the aviator decided, after watching the hands for a 
long time, that the clock had stopped. Night was cer- 
tainly coming on and the airman knew he would soon be 
compelled to make a landing after dark. 

A feeling of deep anger swept over the aviator. He had 
been flying for hours and hours and hours, with the nose of 
the plane cutting the distant horizon at just the proper 
angle for a most efficient climb, and the monotony was 
becoming terrible. And the darned old clock stopping 
after less than two hours’ flying was enough to irritate 
anybody. To kill time, he decided to study the altimeter. 
For many seconds he kept his eyes strained upon the round 
face of the instrument before he could find the long narrow 
hand, and when he did locate it he got a surprise. Instead 
of registering 25,000 feet above sea level, it showed this 
distance below the level of the sea. So the altimeter had 
tangled itself up and the hand was going backward. Such 
mechanics as they had at the flying field! Install instru- 
ments any old way just so they got them installed. The 
aviator was getting madder than a drenched Dominique 
hen. 

The right wing dropped. The aviator laboriously pulled 
the stick over to the left by just the right amount and then 
mechanically swung it into neutral. He wanted to put the 
nose of the machine back at the right place on the horizon, 
and he pulled on the controls, at the same time watching 
for the horizon to cut the upper end of the exhaust pipes. 
But the horizon had become wabbly; it refused to stay 
where it belonged. 


An Explorer of the Void 


HE cold was terrible. The thermometer had dropped 
away below zero long before, but the aviator could not 
quite read the figures, for they seemed to run together. 
The wabbly horizon was intriguing. The aviator watched 
the nose of the machine swing upward at it, and even 
though he flew perfectly, the distant rim of the earth tilted 
to the side and played hide and seek with him. He glanced 
toward the sun. It was mighty high in the sky for night- 
fall, but he was getting sleepy and that was a sign of night. 
The earth was so far away that it did not enter the mat- 
ter at all. The plane was poised motionless at immense 
height; the only things that moved were two rows of valve 
tappets, and they danced to the regular drone of the big 


An Old Print Showing the Heavens Filled With Argosies. 
Left and Right—Old Prints Celebrating the First Time 
Live “‘Bait’’ Was Sent Into the Air to Discover if Life 
Could Survive. When the Rooster, Sheep and Duck 
Landed, Miles From the Starting Point, the Inhabitants 
Thought it Was a Visitation From Heaven 


motor just behind the glimmering disk of the copper-tipped 
propeller. It was strange that all the instruments had gone 
dead. The tachometer hand was stuck at 1550 R. P. M., 
and even the compass seemed to have stopped spinning. A 
sharp pain went through the aviator’s head, and this was 
followed by a dull aching which added to his drowsiness. 
Once more he looked wearily at the sky. The sun was coy- 
ered with a dark haze and the sky looked like a developed 
photograph film. Nausea struck him. His head fell over 
against the right side of the cockpit as the sun, sky, horizon, 
wings and struts all went together in one black scrambled 
mess; but as his left hand slid. backward, his fingers clung 
to the round knob of the throttle and partly shut off the gas. 

This aviator was on a flight which was not strictly con- 
fined to aviation. He was 
exploring a region into which 
men have peered for unre- 
corded ages and wondered 
what mysteries were hidden 
initstransparency. Nothing 
so fascinates the imagination 
of man as that realm which 
lies above his head into which 
he can look and speculate 
yet cannot fathom. 

The sway of empire and 
power of priesthood have 
rested largely in ability of 
individuals to explain the 
phenomena of the sky. It 
mattered little whether or 
not a tribal priest explained 
correctly the workings of the 
heavens; if he offered some- 
thing that sounded plausible, 
fame and power were dumped 
into his lap. The mute 
stumps of ancient civiliza- 
tions such as Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian and Mayan have one 
thing in common—interpre- 
tation of what happens in 
the sky. 

Thesky has revealed many 
of its strange secrets, but 
many more are yet to be 
found—or rather, things sus- 
pected are yet to be proved. 
The ancients worried with 
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astronomy. This has long since been reduced to a science 
which is going strong today, but it is carried on chiefly in 
laboratories and observatories. Within the past few dec- 
ades, people have been deeply interested in that part of the 
sky closer home, which is confined to the earthly atmos- 
phere. Since the invention of balloons and airplanes, men 
have been making excursions into the upper regions and 
probing the secrets of unearthly Nature. No chapters of 
history are more vivid or packed with more human interest 
than some of the accounts of men who have fought their 
way upward into the icy region near the edge of the sus- 
taining air, where a man is as detached from the earth as 
ever his ghost will be; and nothing is more remarkable than 
some of the bits of scientific knowledge that have been 
snatched down by the men 
who climbed the invisible 
steps. 


Mental Darkness 


AKE the case of the avi- 

ator whose journey was 
mentioned earlier and who 
passed out of consciousness at 
around the 25,000-foot level. 
The flyer had instinctively 
closed the throttle with the 
last ounce of power in his left 
hand. The plane undoubt- 
edly performed, of its own 
accord, a series of short tail 
spins and falling leafs until it 
got down into the denser air, 
where the wings got more 
lift and the falling slowed a 
little. Then the aviator be- 
gan to thaw out and regain 
his senses. As flying was the 
last thing he was thinking of 
when he went out, it was the 
first thing that entered his 
befuddled brain when he 
again woke up, and with fly- 
ing instinct, he grasped the 
controls, steadied the ma- 
chine and made a perfect 
mechanical landing. 

His ears were nearly done 
for and his eyeballs were 
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frozen and he had to be helped from the plane, but he was 
alive. He was able to tell how the human mind works at 
high altitudes when it is ready to give way. His oxygen 
supply had been exhausted, or the valve had frozen up so 
that he could not breathe it and he went dead without 
knowing why. He knew he got angry, and the figures on 
the altimeter looked backward, and the clock which he 
thought had stopped had not stopped, and he believed he 
had been flying about four times longer than he really had, 
and the night which he thought was coming on was only 
the darkness creeping into his air-starved brain. 

Little prospect exists at the present time that men can 
ever rise above the atmosphere. No passage beyond the 
atmosphere can be made with aircraft as they exist today; 
for balloons and airplanes, the only two kinds of machines 
that fly of their own accord, depend upon the atmosphere 
for support. A man could be shot beyond the air in rocket 
or gun-shell fashion, according to cold mathematics. But 
the figures do not show how much more a man would be 
than a minus zero after the shooting was over. 

If the earth were a ball eight 
inches in diameter, the whole of 
the atmosphere would be con- 
tained in a space equal to one- 
tenth of an inch from the surface 
of the ball. The air that the 
earth holds toitself is practically 
all within the first 100 miles of 
the surface. About seven miles 
is the highest any man has ever 
gone. One-half the earth’s air is 
contained in the first 3.5 miles 
from the surface and one-half 
the remainder in the next 3.5; 
so this leaves very little for 
breathing and traveling pur- 
poses above the seven-mile limit. 

Atthis altitude, every airplane 
wing that has been built sinks 
like metal in water, even when 
an airplane propeller is making 
it cut the atmosphere at 150 
miles an hour. But propellers 
also lose their efficiency at rare 
altitudes, for they do not have 
anything to chew on, although 
they may be spinning at therate 
of 2000 revolutions a minute. 
This wing-and-propeller combi- 
nation makes a fool out of 
a motor. 


Room at the Top 


BIG 800-pound motor which 
can kick out 400 horse 
power at sea level becomes a 
puny colt of less than 100 horse 
power at around 25,000 feet al- 
titude. Loss of propeller and 
wing efficiency, of course, annuls 
much of a motor’s power at high altitudes, but the 
motor itself is required to gasp for breath. In order 
to feed denser air into an airplane engine in the upper 
regions, alittle fan device has been made which piles up 
the thin air and crowds it into the carburetors so that 
conditions more like sea level may be obtained. 

It seems that men are able to ascend to greater 
heights than the machines that bear them. By taking 
oxygen to breathe—or smoke, as flyers say it—and 
dressing warmly, aviators have been able to go to the 
ceiling of the machines they flew. The ceiling is the ab- 
solute height to which an airplane can fly and beyond 
which it cannot go. Every airplane has a ceiling of its 
own. Even those of the same make have different 
altitudes. 

“They are like race horses,’’ one speed flyer has de- 
clared; ‘‘they are just alike—only different.” 

But airplanes are not the only means that are being 
used to explore the atmosphere. Balloons, kites, and 
even radio waves have been sent up to bring back 
messages. 

Daily it is becoming more important that knowl- 
edge of the happenings in the atmosphere a few miles 
up be gained and interpreted. Weather forecasting, 
radio and flying conditions are affected greatly by 
whatever is going on a few miles above the ground. 
Some of the things that data are needed on above the 
earth are direction and velocity of air currents, tem- 
perature, humidity, electrical action, radiation, and the 
recently discovered cosmic, or Millikan, rays. Observa- 
tions have been made on all these except the last, for 
many years, but the field is still new. 


Looking Down on the 
World. Mt. Adamsin 
the Rocky Mountains, 
as it Appears to an 
Explorer of the Upper 
Air 


It has been found that great wind velocities exist at im- 
mense heights, the wind moving at the approximate rate 
of 200 miles an hour. But nobody yet knows whether the 
wind blows this fast all the time and over all parts of the 
globe or not. Small sounding balloons which can go to 
heights far beyond human endurance cannot be observed 
through theodolites very long, and for this reason they are 
not very satisfactory for direct observation. A practice 
has long been used of sending self-registering instruments 
up to bring back temperature and altitude readings. 

Investigation of high-altitude air currents is being pur- 
sued closely at the present time with a probable use in con- 
nection with aviation. If high-speed currents can be 
charted, it may be possible to build aircraft which can 
ascend into these currents and travel in them somewhat as 
the old sailing vessels did in the trade winds. Projects for 
flying across the Atlantic Ocean in 200-mile-an-hour winds, 
at altitudes of 30,000 feet or more, are seriously considered. 

An aviator once ascended in Ohio to a height of nearly 
30,000 feet and his motor stopped. He began descending 
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by spirals in a direction he thought directly beneath, but 
with his disabled plane at the mercy of the wind, he 
landed 200 miles away, after about an hour’s flight. He 
had gone up over one city by flying in large spirals, but 
became lost before his motor stopped, and the combina- 
tion of circumstances indicated that he had encountered 
the high wind. But smaller unmanned balloons have also 
shown approximate velocities. 

One interesting point about this high wind at great 
heights is that it blows eastward. An assumption easily 
made would be that the earth, by rotating toward the 
east, would have a tendency to run faster than the wind, 
and up in the regions free from local currents the wind 
would appear to be from the east toward the west. This 
upper wind is generally conceded to be due to earth rota- 
tion, and the explanation of the apparent inconsistency 
mentioned can be made by the cart-wheel example. 

The rim of a cart wheel moves faster than the hub. The 
outer layer of air corresponds to the rim of a wheel. The 
earth does not slip through the air, but the air near 
the surface of the earth moves 
with the same speed as the earth, 
which, near the equator, is 
about 1000 miles an hour. The 
air, of course, is not a rigid col- 
umn, like a spoke of a wheel; 
but as the air is not arranged on 
columns, it does not matter 
what portion of it moves faster 
out near the rim, just so it is air. 


Aerial Breakers 


LSO, there is a tendency for 
the air out near the edge to 
whip forward, toward the east, 
through its own momentum, 
like the crest of breakers along 
the seashore. Itis possible that 
the air rolls over in immense 
breakers which are hundreds or 
thousands of miles across and 
much local disturbance comes 
from this. 

The air at the surface of the 
earth is seldom still. This is due 
to unequal heating of the sur- 
face of the earth, but aviators 
have never found a day when at 
a few thousand feet up still air 
was notencountered. The fact 
that the air moves 1000 miles 
(Continued on Page 174) 


The Aviators Who Took This Photograph Lost No Time Hanging 
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onit amain. Gear grease is dauby, rich and yellow, 

an elegant substitute for butter. For bread there 
is the genuine article; hard husks of punk dumped out of 
Walyo’s dinner pail. Gear grease and hunky-punk for 
staff of life; and for dessert banana skins, bits of fat, chop 
ribs and marrow bones, wedges of boarding-house pie with 
such a crust as only rodent teeth can breach. On this menu 
the rats wax fat and mighty and flourish like the green bay 
tree. And should lunch-box offal run scarce a day or so 
there is the journal-box reserve, a supply un- 
limited of cotton waste, all with a thick oil 


G: grease agrees with steel-works rats. They thrive 


dressing. They grow as big as spaniels. Ugh! imag 


Tear up an old floor and they flee in hun- 
dreds, with horrible high voices, with unbe- 
lievably swift whiskings. Hemmed in, the 
things are frightful. I have seen them spring 
from all four feet at once, their bodies hori- 
zontal, straight up, man-high along a wall, 
frenziedly seeking escape. I saw one one time 
jump for a laborer who had cornered it. Ro- 
dent teeth strike me cold. No other teeth are 
so malevolent. I shiver yet to think what 
might have happened to the man’s face had 
not his frantic shovel blade halved the fiendish 
thing mid-leap. 

Horrible creatures, of horrible size and swift- 
ness, with merciless steel beads for eyes. 
Slinking, fearsome, foul; living embodiment 
of a score of vile plagues that have decimated 
cities, countries, races. In steel-works sewers 
they breed by hundreds—thousands. Even in 
dead of winter steel-works sewers are warm. 
Hot water from boiler blowouts, boiler clean- 
ings, hot water from furnace coolers, overflows 
from hot wells, enter them, and from the man- 
holes, in mid-February, steamy vapors rise, 
greasy and fetid and dank. Steel-works sewers 
incubate the year round, and every ramifica- 
tion, from the old deep-buried, broad-arched 
trunk of limestone back to the smallest terra- 
cotta branch, is alive with beady eyes and 
chisel teeth. 


George IllicwasaSlav. A Croat, perhaps— 
aSlovene—I’m not sure. He followed me from 
Lakeside Steel to Conemaugh Coke and Iron— 
he and some buddies. It’s a way they have 
if they happen to think you’re white. 

Till he came to Ovenville I never knew that 
George was a first-class rigger. He was a fire- 
man on a locomotive crane at Lakeside. I 
might have known, for I saw him make a 
perfect splice in a steel cable from his crane 
that a draft of cars ran over one day on the 
job. Few men canspliceacable. When George 
was done you couldn’t find the splice. And 
yet I didn’t know until he came to Conemaugh 
that ropes and tackle were his forte. 

And now it comes to me as I try to tell this 
story—just now, after all these years. I know 
which of the Slavic countries was responsible 
for George. Croatia, Carniola—they weren’t such bad 
guesses. Dalmatia. To climb like George and know your 
ropes like George you had to be a sailor. But a person 
seldom thinks of Slavs as sailors, and then, too, George 
Illic was a little fellow, and Dalmatians as a rule are tall. 
But George was a Dalmatian, I’ll bet on that. That 
islanded, inleted, rocky coast produces fishermen and sailor- 
men that it takes Cape Cod to match. 

George Illic. I don’t suppose I even have his name 
spelled properly; but that’s the way it sounded. I wonder 
if it might not be a form of some old root from which the 
ancient Illyrians got their name—those aboriginal men of 
the eastern Adriatic shore. The Illyrians had stuff. Rome 
found it out. George Illic had stuff, too—the same kind, 
maybe; as Simon Sleeman, the mason boss at Conemaugh 
Coke and Iron, found out hideously enough. 

George showed up on the job at Conemaugh when the 
new open hearth was about a quarter done. The steel 
erectors were setting ’em up in rows like children making 
domino parades. Mighty crane runway and building col- 
umns already stood in stiff-backed files and ranks all over 
the scarcely hardened foundations that we just had poured. 
Tremendous flimsy-seeming trusses soared aloft, dangling 
on the long erection boom of a locomotive crane, to span 
from file to file of this tall steel standing army. Rivet 


hammers batted. Masons’ hammers rang. And far aloft 
the tack-tack, tack-tack of the roofers’ mallets sounded, as 
the corrugated sheets went into place, casting the work 
beneath in grateful summer shadow. 

It was time to get the furnaces under way. I called 
young Charlie Simms away from his transit and handed 
him a roll of blue prints. ‘‘Here’s the gas-valve arrange- 
ment, Simms,’ I told him. ‘‘Sleeman’s well started with 


the flue masonry. Chase him with this machinery. Catch 
him if you can. Hop to it. Tell Phil to take the transit.” 


° 
I Disliked That Fat: Jowled, 
Thick:Paunched, Hooks 
Nosed Satyr the Moment I 
Laid Eyes on Him 


You should have seen that boy hook onto those prints. 
Survey work is fine. The best kids in the world are doing it, 
But if you want to find out what a boy has got you’ve got 
to let him put stuff up, not lay out lines for it. You’ve got 
to see if he can get work out of men. Charlie knew that. 
And, as I say, you should have seen him grab those prints. 

“Will I tackle the steel erection boss for a small gang of 
men?’’ asked Charlie. 

“You will not,” I replied. ‘‘No high-priced talent of 
that sort for you—not if you want to keep your costs where 
I can look at them without throwing cat fits. It’s only 
bull-gang work, with a little hand-tackle hauling. Scare 
yourself up a gang of handy bohunks. The labor boss will 
fix you up just right.” 

And just then at my back a squeaky little voice said, 
“Kako si ti, meestair?” ~~ 
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And there was George Illic and his buddies, who had 
somehow got past the gate watchman; there they were, 
fresh from Lakeside Steel, looking for a job. The long 
erection boom of our locomotive crane was visible from all 
over. 

It, of course, had drawn George like a magnet. It had 
led him straight to me. 

“‘T’m fine, George,”’ I returned his greeting, and shook 
hands. ‘“‘How are you? I suppose you want to go right to 
work firing that big locomotive crane there, eh?”’ 

‘No can,” said George. ‘‘Already I see dot 
crane boss. I tell’m, ‘Boss, you gimme job?’ 
and he ask me, ‘No. Getta hell outa here, 
wop. What you know ’bout machinery?’” 

George grinned his sly monkey grin at me. 
George could get his English fairly straight; 
but, like the good comedian he was, he could 
also feign a most outrageous hunky dialect. 
“T tell’m gimme job and he ask me no!” 

“Better,” George said to me, “‘you gimme 
job for pusher dis gang men I got. Dot’s fine 
gang men I got!”’ And, grinning humorously 
again, he nodded toward the group of keg 
heads that stood shuffling self-consciously 
back of him. 

“Dot gang, every man, plenty versteh block, 
tackle, steamboat ratchet, jack.” George 
looked aloft eagerly to where men crawled 
about like bugs, high on the newly erected 
steel. ‘‘ You got lotsa rigger job here,’’ George 
observed. ‘‘Maybe got rigger job for me, my 
gang.” 

Well, here was Charlie Simms’ bull gang 
all made to order. But, to make sure that 
George was familiar with ropes and rigging, 

~ I asked him the stock question. You never 
ask a rigger applicant if he can tie a bowline 
in a bight. You simply ask him if he can 
climb—and you mean climb; you mean climb 
as high as there is anything to get an eyebrow 
hold on, and then stand up and swing a twelve- 
pound maul there. If he can climb you take 
his rigging knowledge for granted. SoI asked 

George. cig 

“Can you go up, George?” I said. 

The little man’s eyes sparkled. “‘Go.up?”’ 
George answered. ‘‘Say, boss, if somebody no 
long time ago cut off my tail, I be up tree dis 
minute, trow down coconuts!”’ 

I like the Slavs. Every man that handles 
labor has his prejudices, to be sure. Much de- 
pends on the work in hand. For steel and its 
terrific grind, Slavs every time. Big men for 
the most part; square men, plodding men, 
hardly discouraged men; men you can get to 
like you, treat them square. 

True, you can get more entertainment out 
of a day with some of the other races. Cuffy, 
from Alabam’—and it’s ajoyous minstrel show, 
whistle to whistle. Wop—it’s Palyach, the 
clown, their sense of the ridiculous sharp and 
clean. 

Hunkies—the real Magyars—have an elab- 
orate, formal humor, got from old Asia, I 
suppose; a courteous humor, never at your 
expense. Stolid Slavs none? You never made 
a poorer guess. If somebody hadn’t cut off 
George’s tail, so George said, he’d have been 
up a tree throwing down coconuts that very 
day, instead of standing there on the ground, 
applying for a rigger’s job. 

Not a typical example of Slav humor, that, perhaps. 
More often there is something grim and deadly in it. More 
often they will joke about something that you and I would 
not consider any subject for hilarity; a grisly, fatal turn to 
the drollery to make you mix a shudder with your laugh. 

Well, when you come to think of it, what George had 
said was not altogether free of irony. He gave the human 
race a good stiff dig, and I don’t think for a minute that he 
did it unconsciously. Grimness and deadliness his sally 
may have lacked, but George was capable of these qualities 
in his humor, too, as we intend to tell—as we would not 
have to tell you if you had ever seen the look, as hard and 
merciless as any steel-works rat’s, that could come into the 
peculiar greenish-blue of George’s Slavic eyes. 

“‘Charlie,”’ I said, ‘‘shake hands with George Illic. Rare 
merchandise in little bundles, Simms, you know.”’ 
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Simms laughed. He was almost two yards high and al- 
most two feet wide. He weighed almost two hundred. He 
reached down and shook hands with little George. 

“Also,” said Charlie Simms, ‘“‘the bigger they are, the 
harder they fall—eh, George?”’ And that pair were friends. 

“George is white,’ I added. ‘‘He’ll give you a dollar 
and ten cents’ worth of work for every dollar’s pay he gets. 
Hop to those valves, you two. Sleeman’s masons have 
got three furnaces start, laying valve chambers up 
ahead of you. Let’s see how soon you two can catch 
him.”’ And, having planted seeds of competition, I 
departed. 

So they went merrily to it, Charlie and George and 
his little gang of five—five Adriatic sailormen, as I now 
feel sure; five fishermen, smugglers, pirates, 
or whatever. Whatever they were, they made 
a topnotch little erection crew. Bowlines 
and half hitches were their dish; sheepshanks 
and flat knots, cat’s-paws and becket bends. 
_ Isaw that little gang pull more sly tricks with 
ropes and tackle swinging the complicated 
mechanism of the first furnace into place 
than any other group of men I ever watched. 
In all the time they worked at Conemaugh I 
saw them hesitate only once as to the right 
next move. 

They were placing the first of the rocker- 
arm shafts that lift and lower the heavy fur- 
nace gas valves. They had swung it with a 
light tackle from a floor beam overhead, five 
men heaving on the line. They had raised it 
to the necessary height and were about to 
land it in its bearings, when they found that 
they had it wrong end to. Instead of lower- 
ing it to the floor and hoisting it again, 
George Illic merely turned it end for end in 
the air. This, of course, twisted the lines 
reeved through the tackle blocks, and when 
they came to lower the load the friction of 
the twisted lines prevented it. 

The five men on the lead line gave a little 
slack, but the piece would not come down 
the several inches that would land it. And 
so George took hold of one section of the line, 
close to the lower block, and pulled down on 
it. She came. That little extra pull was all it 
needed. The heavy shaft dropped so quickly 
that George’s hand was jerked down into the 
lower block before he could let go. Lucky 
the men had only given just a little slack. 

I happened to walk up as they were all 
standing there, undecided fora moment. The 
five men had already pulled with all their 
might, but now they could not raise the 
weight, because the tackle ropes were twisted. 
George, his face grim with pain, was telling 


them to snub the line some place. I never found out what 
his next move would have been, for as the men were looking 
about in half panic for a good place to make fast, Charlie 
Simms walked under the suspended shaft. It was just the 
right height off the valve chamber top. He got his shoul- 
ders and the back of his thick neck up against the shaft, 
and what five men had hoisted with much heaving on a 
set of double falls Charlie Simms lifted himself, and the 
ropes slackened enough for George to drag his fingers out 
from between the one strand and the cruel edges of the 
sheave. 

“Lower dot shaft down, boys,”’ said George. ‘‘ We pick 
him right dis time.” 

Then George held up his hand and looked it over. It 
was cruelly pinched and bruised, the skin on his fingers 
squeezed right in against the bones, a livid groove marking 
the smashing pressure of the rope. But, luckily, no bones 
were broken. George moved his fingers very gingerly, grim- 
acing. All of them worked. Then he turned to me and 
Charlie. Chagrin and utter self-disgust had now totally 
erased pain from his face. 

“T’ll bet you,’”’ ventured George—‘“‘I’ll bet you t’ink 
some fellow do dumb trick like dot sure mus’ got some 
brain jus’ like a sauerkraut. All right now, boys. Yo! 
Come on, pull! You t’ink got all day land dot shaft?’ 

Loyal? Charlie Simms was 
a square shooter, and would 
have won those Slavic men in 
a short time in any case; but 
after he lifted that shaft on 
the back of his neck, releasing 
George’s fingers, they were 
all Charlie Simms’ men for 
good. They ate that valvejob 
up. One furnace done, and 
the whole complicated mess 
clear to them, the rest was 
goulash. They ran Simon 
Sleeman’s bricklayers ragged. 

And so, in a month or so, 
the erstwhile 
transit squinter 
came careering into 
the office with the 


glad cry on his lips: ‘‘ More work!’’ More work! Give 
him more work! He and George were on top of the brick- 
layers now. He could swing half a dozen jobs like that! 

Thus do young transit squinters advance upon positions 
higher up—by means of the reliability of other men. If 
only those who reach these higher places would think less 
of their own ability and tremendous worth and more of the 
abilities and worth of the good men below, without whose 
loyalty no great job would be possible! 

I grinned at up-and-coming Charlie. ‘‘ Work, is it?’’ I 
inquired. ‘‘Work you want? Son, you have reached the 
proper destination. I’ll load you till your dog-gone back- 
bone creaks!’’ And I dug up the layout for the checker- 
chamber binders and the furnace framework. ‘‘ Bear down 
on that,” I told him, and I leaned back in my swivel 
chair with a happy sigh. I’d found another man I could 
unload on. 

But at the office door he stopped. ‘‘Say, boss,’’ he said, 
“that little guinea, George—he ought to get more money. 
I’m going to put a raise card in for him. When it gets to 
your desk, I sure wish you’d O. K. it.” 

Joy fled. I might have known. Finda ladon whom you 
can unload, and right away more money, a raise, an in- 
crease. Good night! You’d think that’s all that these 
young bucks were working for. Look at the experience he 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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stand, and he could plainly hear 
Anita talking on the wharf outside with 
Andrew Wyer and 
his wife. They 


EN SHURTLEFF had stopped 
Be buy fruit at Caramagno’s 
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were not talking 
loud—Anita cer- 
tainly was not— 
but all these 
crooked yellow 
walls conspired 
with the lumpish 
wharf planking to 
make a perfect 
sounding board. 
If he lost here and 
there a word, it 
was through the 
shrieking of a 
winch across the 
slip, where Hal 
Thorstad was 
winching up tinker 
mackerel into cold 
storage. 

Thorstad in- 
evitably suggested 
Essie Shawne to 
Ben—Hssie Mock- 
abee, as she pre- 
ferred to call 
herself now—and 
instantly Ben was 
in a silent rage 
with himself at the 
way the image of 
that girl kept float- 
ing back and back 
into his mind on 
any orno provoca- 
tion. Now that 
Anita Starrett was 
practically his, 
and the Starrett 
millions with her, 
it was disconcert- 
ing to feel that 
Essie Mockabee 
had the power to 
bring him to his 
knees again. She 
had made it a 
point always to 
dance just out of reach. When, going away four years ago, 
he had asked her in a shaky whisper if he might write, she 
had answered with a muffled laugh that with all these cod 
lines slipping through her fingers it had got so she positively 
couldn’t hold a pen. 

In wrath, he had forsworn her; he had left the field to 
Thorstad; and Thorstad had had no better luck. Yet now 
she could fire either of them with a look; she could suggest 
a fairer world to Ben Shurtleff by the expedient of walking 
past him on the other side of the street, and this was dan- 
gerous. Anita’s suspicions were roused. 

“Who’s the tall girl in black that has that sunny smile 
always ready for you?”’ she had asked. 

“That? That’s a Mrs. Mockabee.” 

“A—a Mrs. Mockabee. Why the indifferent ‘a’? Hasn’t 
she a Christian name?” 

“That wouldn’t make a Christian of her if she had.” 

It was probably the hint of fierceness in the answer which 
had determined the willful Anita to spend three or four 
days on Shawne’s Island in Arthur Brice’s cabin. And now 
while waiting for Mrs. Mockabee’s boat she was pumping 
Andrew Wyer—not dreaming, of course, that Ben would 
overhear. Andrew had bulging eyes over pinched cheeks, 
anda vanishing chin. There was a splotch of mud over his 
temple and others on his ragged green coat. He was driv- 
ing a white horse and leading a black one. Old Mrs. Wyer, 
in a hat like a last year’s bird nest, sat as motionless as 
the grain sack under the seat. 

Miss Fanny Starrett, Anita’s aunt, a tiny woman in 
brown velvet, said in her birdlike voice, ‘‘Isn’t there likely 
to be quite a sea running a day like this, outside?” 

“T guess that boat of Essie Mockabee’s is good for it, any 
kind of slop,’”’ Andrew Wyer said. ‘‘ And even if it wasn’t, 
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Essie would have just enough Julius Shawne in her to pull 
through.” 

“‘Where is this Julius now?’ Anita inquired. 

“Some more would like to know that,’’ Andrew Wyer 
said. ‘‘They jugged him here a while back. Well, now I 
never knew the rights of it—what the controversy was 
about in the beginning—something to do with short lob- 
sters, seems to me I heard someone state once; but any- 
way, the old Shurtleff—he was sheriff then, and his son’s 
deputy sheriff now—old Ben went out there to make the 
arrest without men enough, and Julius got the drop on him 
and made him chew the warrant up and swallow it.” 

‘“My heavens,’”’ Fanny Starrett moaned, “‘they sound 
like cannibals!”’ 

“Tt didn’t set well, that didn’t,’’ Andrew Wyer went on. 
“Later on the high sheriff come down and took a hand, and 
they caught Julius off Shawne’s Island lifting pots to sell 
short lobsters, and that time they took him, after a toler- 
able wrastle of it; and he was a while in the-zounty jail on 
a charge of resisting an officer,-bue*he didn’t stay there. 
You could run a steam roller over these Shawnes and not 
flatten them.” 

“T had inferred as much.” 
little sharp. 

‘Well, that was when Essie Shawne took it into her 
head to marry Mockabee, see? There wasn’t any doubt 
she did it just to get money to go on to get her father out of 
jail. Mockabee was twice her age, that’s sure. He had 
some property, but outside of that he didn’t amount to 
much. He could drink without swallowing.” 

“Ts it an advantage?’’ Anita asked with interest. 

“Tt might be if for any reason them parts were para- 
lyzed,’’ Andrew Wyer thought. ‘‘Ike Mockabee could 


Anita’s voice was just a 
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pour a tumbler of whisky neat into him 
and not wink and not so much as move 
his Adam’s apple, ma’am. She went 
more on the principle of a waterfall than 
anything; just a 
sheer drop and 
splash. He was 
the most interest- 
ingest man to 
watch drink ever I 
saw. Only for his 
having a weak 
heart, I don’t im- 
agine the excite- 
ment of getting 
married would 
have overtaxed 
him. But say, 
coming away from 
the wedding some- 
one happened to 
speak about So- 
and-So’s dying 
unexpectedly, and 
Ike sat right back 
and followed suit. 
Keeled over in 
Essie’s arms right 
after the cere- 
mony, in a closed 
car, on the way to 
the boat. Nobody 
had noticed until 
then that her hair 
grows into a 
widow’s peak on 
her forehead. It 
caused quite a 


flutter.”’ 
“It might well 
have. Did 


the man Mock- 
abee serve his 
turn?”’ 

“ee Eh? 9 

‘Did she get 
money enough out 
of him to get her 
father out of jail?” 

“Seems like she 
must have, but no 
more than. They 
don’t have any 
superfluity of it 
row out there among the Shawnes. Yes, they came there, 
a body of them islanders, in the middle of the night, with 
bolt clippers like they use for clipping the heads off these 
spikes that hold railway rails down to the sleepers; and 
they clipped the bolts off the jail and broke in and took 
him. He went away to the southward in that sloop they 
got him, and I heard he’s running off Nassau.” 

“But nobody has followed Mockabee in her affections?”’ 

Andrew Wyer looked all about the slip, yanked at the 
black horse’s head and murmured his reply. Ben walked 
rapidly out of the fruit store and around the four sides of 
that building, so that his entrance could give Anita no 
cause to think he had been eavesdropping. She smiled at 
him brightly and confidently, and he felt all her little in- 
satiables tugging at him. Under her furs, she was in that 
green dress which looked, his sister said, as if the woman 
had been veritably poured into it, and as if she didn’t have 
another blessed thing on underneath it. Her hat, a little 
fitted felt affair, was of the same green, with a thin green 
feather trailing over her right shoulder. 

Essie Mockabee’s boat, a rift of snow on its finlike can- 
vas shelter forward, was already ranging into the slip. 
Essie, very dark and handsome in her yellow oils, stood 
amidships, steering with the wooden lever on the port side 
of the engine. She made a perfect landing. 

Anita, her regal black furs thrown open to expose the 
green dress, the green shoes and stockings, took the other 
girl’s hand and stepped into the boat. Essie’s eyes dropped, 
then lifted, and Ben felt their flash like the jump of an 
electric spark.. There was positive electricity in the air be- 
tween them; and the deputy felt misgiving in all his bones 
at just the physical contact of those two young women, 
But there was nothing he could think of to be done about it. 
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“Do you think you can be warm enough in those?’”’ he 
muttered, glancing at Anita’s shoes and stockings. 

‘I’m never cold, you know.” 

“You don’t know what cold is like, to say that,’’ Essie 
said. ‘‘I guess we'll make assurance doubly certain.” 

She kicked out of a locker forward a pair of sea boots and 
drew forth from these two thick gray socks. Kneeling, she 
snatched off Anita’s pumps and rammed home this more 
seamanlike equipment, with a smart tap of her palm on the 
heels, one after the other. Anita was visibly jarred. 

“You see, I’m going to be well taken care of,’’ she said to 
Ben. 

“T’ll do my level best,’”” Essie Mockabee promised, and 
laughed. 

Fanny Starrett, who wasn’t going—money wouldn’t 
hire her to step her foot into that tippy little boat—cried, 
full of quaking premonitions, ‘“Isn’t there an awful sea 
running?” 

“Middling,”’ said Mrs. Mockabee. A moment later Ben 
Shurtleff, frowning intently, with his hands jammed into 
his coat pockets along with all those fat documents, heard 
Essie’s voice, fainter as the distance grew, crying, “ Mori- 
turi te salutamus.” She hadn’t forgotten all her Latin 
then. 


He was forced to think of her classical bent more at 
length four days later, when, in a hired boat and with a 
quartering sea, he found Shawne’s Island rising up against 
him. In one short week, the very worst of his forebodings 
had come true; and now he had in his pocket a warrant for 
the arrest of Mrs. Esther Mockabee on a charge of at- 
tempted manslaughter. The story was, as far as he had 
gathered it from Fanny Starrett’s angry retailing of it, 
that Essie had thrown Anita Starrett off a cliff bodily into 
the sea. Luckily the victim was a strong swimmer and her 


heart action was good. The shock could easily have killed 
anybody less robust; and as it was, Anita was flat on her 
back at the Crosby House and could see no one, not even 
Ben, when he had called. It was characteristic of her that 
when she had a grievance against anyone she was at odds 
with all the world. He couldn’t therefore learn definitely 
how much the worse for wear the girl actually was, physi- 
cally, for her experience; but there was what the lawyers 
called mental anguish to be considered; the thing was cer- 
tainly a crying indignity; and there was no blinking the 
fact of the assault itself. Mrs. Mockabee admitted that. 

“4 woman like that isn’t fit to be at large,’’ Fanny Star- 
rett raged. ‘I guess this will give you just the finger hold 
you’ve wanted on that island, Mr. Shurtleff.’ 

“T wish it was anything but a woman,” he muttered. 
He meant, of course, anybody but this woman. He stared 


_ at the wall map of the coast. It showed Shawne’s Island on 


this scale quite a lump of an island, and the five sprawling 
headlands of the main were like knuckly fingers reaching 
out to grasp it. In fact the Shawne’s Islanders recognized 
this reaching movement as characteristic of the main. 
Their conflict with authority was traditional. A stern and 
self-reliant tribe, it was their boast that a sheriff’s writ 
from the main didn’t run to their dominions. If there was 
trouble in the island, they would know how to deal with it 
without the aid of all this legal machinery ashore. They 
constituted a plantation by themselves. 

More especially, they wouldn’t care to see a Shurtleff 
coming here on an official mission. It was the energy of 
Ben’s father that had finally driven Julius Shawne into 
exile as a jail breaker, and Ben was in no better odor with 
the island. But he had no alternative. He must take 
Essie into custody. The law specifically said that where 
there was authority to make an arrest, there the duty to 
make that arrest was perfectly compelling. 


And he couldn’t simply tell her that she was under 
arrest. He must literally touch her, lay hold of her, to im- 
prison her. Words alone wouldn’t answer—at least with- 
out perfect acquiescence on her part, and that was more 
than he could dare to hope for. He felt a terrible pity for 
that free spirit. In spite of the leverage of her beauty, 
which had almost pried a jury of old men away from their 
verdict when Julius Shawne had been in court, it was likely 
to go hard with Essie on the main. She was an Islander; 
and Islanders would have short shrift. They had made too 
many boasts and cast too many aspersions. 

Furthermore, Essie was known of old for an incorrigible. 
She had been expelled from high school following the night 
when by mistake she had winked at the new Methodist 
minister at a public dance, and over another man’s shoul- 
der. The minister had preached the next Sunday from the 
text: ‘‘He that winketh with the eye, causeth sorrow.” 

She hadn’t taken her disgrace enough to heart. She 
would bring half a dozen men out of their chairs in front of 
the Crosby House and mean nothing by it, just by a friendly 
flip of the arm; where another girl who seemed to use her 
eyes only to look where she put her feet would find herself 
in hot water half the time. 

Now that he was bringing out to her, with the warrant, 
the cold iron of prison bars, Ben Shurtleff was in a divided 
mind. His head was in a whirl at thought of what might 
result from this arrest. What if Essie didn’t yield without a 
struggle? She might bite and scratch. Again, what if she 
were in bed and wouldn’t move, refused to put her clothes 
on? Then it would become the duty of the officer making 
the arrest to dress the prisoner himself as best he could and 
bring her before a magistrate without loss of time. 

There were certainly hideous complications in the offing. 
It would please him better if this journey to the island could 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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HILE the comprehensive electrification program 
of the past decade has undeniably brightened the 
lives of toil-racked matrons and stimulated the 
balance sheets of the public utilities, it has relegated many 
time-honored institutions to the upper cupboard shelf with 
the patent wick trimmer. And not the least, by far, of the 
indispensable factors of another day that have been swept 
into obsolescence by the wave of ampered progress is the 
humble but unsmirched profession of pipe-organ pumping. 
Here, indeed, was a calling worthy of a much more flat- 
tering recognition than the chroniclers of the years have 
given it, the unmarked elimination of which can honestly 
be regretted by those who practiced it. Here was a task 
involving strength of character and muscles, a sublime 
confidence in personal ability, unstinted physical—and 
some spiritual—devotion; in fact, most of the virtues and 
not a few of the graces. It was, in the rather egotistic but 
just analysis of every pumper, the most important func- 
tion of the church service of the past. On it the music 
depended, and on the music rested the grandeur, the im- 
pressiveness and the inspiration. It was fundamental. 
And, in all fairness, it never should have been dismissed 
unmentioned. It was eminently deserving of a better 
passing. 


The Price of Prestige 


HE organ pumper was a figure in his time. He was 

just a boy, immature and awkward, whose father and 
mother sincerely believed his church affiliations would some 
day lead tosparkling accomplishments in the realm of music 
if not in the fields of theology—beliefs that were ultimately 
well shattered. His office was rated as the one positive 
stepping-stone in the community to higher things; and it 
may have been, but he never so regarded it because of the 
discomfort in the strict necessity for wearing his best 
clothes to work in. He was fretted by a wide starched 
collar that chafed and choked him. Sometimes he wore a 
troublesome blouse buttoned directly onto his pants, but 
usually he was harassed by a pair of suspenders, twisted in 
the back, which continually slipped down over one shoulder 
or the other. In winter, his reefer and a heavy flapped cap, 
pulled down over his ears to the lasting detriment of those 
organs, could be discarded when he reached the loft; but 
he was not allowed to shed the natty coat of the suit which 
came to him in a transaction insuring a free bat and a 
baseball. In summer he was forced to brush his hair and 
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wash back of his ears; and he grimacingly stamped his 
swollen, travel-calloused feet into stiff pointed-toed shoes 
and held his long ribbed stockings up with knotted black 
elastics from which the elasticity had long since vanished. 
There was a tremendous strain on all his buttons as he 
pumped, and the tensile strength was ofttimes unequal 
to the stress, precipitating a condition that was very 
precarious until he replaced the lost buttons dexterously 
with shingle nails or brads. 

Small comfort came to the pumper on location. He 
wrested his pittance and prestige from the organ at no 
trifling cost. After a heavy snow, he couldn’t be out wait- 
ing to flip the speedy cutter of the rich townsman who was 
mentioned in every annual crusade against high check- 
reins. He missed numerous piratical exploring parties 
when the crocus was in bloom, and during vacation he 
forswore many a good rousing game of duck on the rock. 

Every service irked him to some extent, though his 
toughest tests came on Haster Sunday and Children’s 
Day, when varied musical programs called out his utmost 
effort; and in the hot months, if the churches held union 
meetings and he furnished all the wind that was used in 
town. On these occasions he was often granted the assist- 
ance of an alternate to spell him on the handle; but the 
relief, although welcome from a physical standpoint, was 
financially odious, because he was compelled to split his 
fee. He performed a duty profound and sacred, a duty 
with a future. He helped produce the music that was 
much of the exalted quality and sublimity of the service. 
But he lost a fine personal appreciation of his place in the 
muscular exertion aggravated by clothing wholly lacking 
in designs that might have eased his way. 

It was the task of the pumper to maintain the wind in 
the bellows of the organ. He did this by means of a 
handle that projected through a longish aperture in the 
unpainted pine casing at the side, in the rear. On some 
small instruments the handle was out in front and was pro- 
tected by a screen around which the pumper could peek 
and make faces at amused playmates out in the congrega- 
tion. His were cramped quarters, and dusty—cheerless 
and cold in winter. hot and stifling in summer. Charged 
by the organist and other authorities with his grave re- 
sponsibilities, he bent over, moving his arms and body up 
and down, straining to keep his gauge at a point below 
which complete demoralization of the service and probable 
loss of his job would result. He was hidden entirely from 
the view of the churchgoers. And though he was required 
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to push aside the red damask curtain and sit outside in a 
chair opposite the organist throughout the sermon—an ob- 
ligation he shirked now and then if he was able to drop from 
a window or sneak out a back door unobserved—he re- 
ceived scant attention. 

None knew of his struggles, for it was a general theory, 
supported by most church officials, that the music of the 
organ would be sheared of much of its dignity and grandeur 
if the bobbing, perspiring pumper was exposed. He was 
obscured by curtains and screens so his manipulations 
would not detract from the bizarre beauty of the gilded 
pipes and the general exalted effect of the setting. Asa 
consequence none wondered how he managed to assemble 
sufficient air for a full diapason that filled the edifice. 
None gave him the credit he rightfully earned. He was 
simply taken for granted—a concealed nonentity—an in- 
significant cog in a great and powerful ecclesiastical 
scheme. And his tangible rewards, though not inconsider- 
able, because his position was highly rated by those of his 
own age, were sadly blighted by the utter-absence of ap- 
preciation of his labors by his elders. 


The Choice of Boys to Man the Pump 


HE selection of an organ pumper rested with the board 

of trustees, the president of an auxiliary society, or 
possibly the pastor or priest, and was, in a measure, hon- 
orary. Congenital advantages were sometimes considered 
in the making of appointments, but natural aptitude, 
character and tendency toward piety were calculated as 
the prime requisites. Politics did creep in, especially if the 
superintendent of the Sunday school had a capable family, 
including several boys, but choices were based mainly on 
merit. Sons of staunch members of the congregation were 
favored, of course, for the assignment; but little attention 
was paid to qualifications in emergencies where it was 
necessary to secure a substitute quickly in the absence of 
the regular pumper. Boys who attended Sunday school 
only a few weeks before the free boxes of candy were dis- 
tributed by an uncomfortable Santa Claus at the Christ- 
mas exercises, or just long enough to fight for a chance to 
ride the back steps of the carryall on the annual picnic at 
Fisher’s Lake, were ineligible. Poise counted some. But 
an outstanding indication of determination and ability to 
sustain the wind when the ecstatic organist pulled out all 
the stops to show off his or her prowess was the principal 
demand. 
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It was especially required that the pumper arrive early, 
long before the last bell had been tolled, for without him 
the doxology or the chants wouldn’t have boomed out to 
muffle the offense of the members who came in late. He 
took his position at the long, worn handle, where his alert 
ear caught the starting signal of the organist—a series of 
brisk kicks on the panels, or the tinkle of a little bell hidden 
inside the organ and operated by a cord connected with 
the keyboard. Then his work began. 

At his side was a gauge, a lead weight on a string, to in- 
form him of the status of the wind. Above a halfway notch 
the reservoirs contained plenty of air for all reasonable 
purposes. Excellent loft generalship was displayed in 
keeping the indicator above this mark. Just below it there 
was no immediate danger, but farther down there was an- 
other notch—a glaring scar of a notch hacked with the 
jackknives of successive pumpers to stress its significance— 
and thereabouts hovered catastrophe. Well, the pumper 
knew his notches! 


It was this gauge that added a moral struggle to the’ 


physical battle, likewise unobserved and uncredited. Deep 
down in the heart of every pumper, at all times during his 
active pumping career, there lurked a mischievous desire, 
born of varied causes, to allow the indicator to drop below 
the danger point and wreck a full-throated anthem or a 
shrill soprano solo in the agonized screeches of the high 
pipes and the guttural grunts of the low ones as the wind 
supply expired. No pumper ever lived who did not feel 
this urge. 


A Tear:Out With a Pump Handle 


UT nobler motives prevailed over the base yearning. 
His sense of duty, his loyalty, his integrity, perhaps 
even the pressing need of his wage to pay the back dues 
on a library card—something in his make-up throttled 
the suggestion. And though he may, on occasion, have 
drowsed away, fatigued by his strenuous exertions, and 
collapsed the bellows to the tittering appreciation of a 
bored but faithful congregation and the angry consterna- 
tion of the organist, it must be said of him that he never 
willfully disrupted a service, no matter how consuming his 
desire. Unnoticed by his elders, gibed at by his playmates, 
hutgiliated by the dictatorial policies of the organist, he 
may been tempted to the limit of youthful endurance. 
But ne ntentionally, regardless of the alluring proxim- 
ity of the indicator to the notch of discord, did he sway 
from his pledge of service. 
Nettled by his confine- 
ment on a warm May 
morning, when vagrant 
breezes bearing the scent 
of lilacs touched his 
flushed face; aggravated 
by callous, irreligious 
youngsters whose folks 


didn’t go to church and who collected 
outside his window to throw pebbles 
and sticks at him, he longed to rebel 
and glorify his rebellion by discord- 
antly demolishing the offertory. 
Goaded by fancied injustices, it seemed 
that relief could be gained only by 
standing indifferently aside, with a 
savage leer on his face, while the indi- 
cator fell jerkily downward and the 
organ blurped into helpless silence. 
Over his sordid dreams of revenge, 
however, and over the insistent temp- 
tations of his mischief-loving nature, 
his finer self triumphed. Sweet as the 
snickers of the worshipers would have 
been to his ears, much as his gloating 
over the confusion of his enemies might 
have balmed his woes, his oath of al- 
legiance held. A martyr to his lowly 
profession, he crushed his desire, and 
with vigorous strokes sent the lead 
soaring to the limit of the gauge. 

There were no material rewards for 
these victories. His pay was never 
raised. No one commented that he 
pumped a smooth, even bellows, free 
from rattles and creaks, or that his 
results on some particularly tuneful 
number had been deftly achieved. No 
one lauded his handle attack. His 
only notice came in an occasional pat 
on the head from a kindly black- 
bonneted old lady who assured him 
that he was a fine, manly little fellow, 
and then asked whose boy he was. Yet he fought on, 
Sunday after Sunday, all-conquering. Each service saw 
the birth of black desire and each service saw its vanquish- 
ment. And when he strode away after the last note had 
echoed out of the vaulted heights from which the myriad- 
prismed chandeliers hung, he was supremely conscious that 
his reputation as a steady, dependable pumper remained 
unsullied. 

Remuneration for organ pumping varied with com- 
munities and denominations. Some pumpers worked 
without pay, forced by pious parents or the economical 
custom of church leaders to preserve a strict amateur 
standing. Other pumpers earned more or 
less handsome monetary rewards. At St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Boston, Harry 
V. Wade received fifty cents a Sunday, and 
a similar payment was made to Burt R. 
Thomas in Cleveland. Apparently this 

was a metropolitan rate, 
although Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, tussling 


He Was Privileged to Enjoy a Close-Up, Lingering Study of the Beautiful Soprano, Whom He Secretly Adored 


None Gave Him the Credit He Rightfully Earned 


in the loft of the 
Forest Avenue 
Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, 
and Edgar A. 
Guest, who shared 
his job with his 
brother, received 
but twenty-five 
cents. 

James Couzens, 
United States sena- 
tor from Michigan, 
received five dollars 
a year for the full 
fifty-two Sundays, 
pumping in the 
Presbyterian 
church at Chat- 
ham, Ontario. 
Ford M. Pettit, in 
the Episcopal 
church at Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan, 
where his father 
was the pastor, re- 
ceived twenty-five 
cents a week; and 
after two years, 
when he bent so far 
over the handle at 
a critical spot in an 
oratorio that he 
burst his trousers 
at the seat, the 
members of the choir chipped in and bought him his first 
suit of clothes with long pants. E.S. Evans, who recently 
set a record for circling the globe, earned twenty-five cents 
in the Church of the Epiphany at Lexington, Kentucky; 
and George W. Welsh, lieutenant governor of Michigan, 
drew fifteen cents at Grand Rapids. 


A Case of Profit and Loss 


STANDARD wage of twenty-five cents was paid in 

Three Rivers, Michigan, for two services on Sunday, 
choir practice weekly on Friday nights and any cantatas 
that might bob up during the year. In Cleveland churches 
the regular pay was also twenty-five cents, but an allow- 
ance of ten cents extra was made for funerals, weddings 
and rehearsals. Will Hays, the movie czar, was rewarded 
with a ten-cent wage in Sullivan, Indiana, but the custom 
of the church provided that he put the dime in the Sunday- 
school collection, so his net profit was negligible. In many 
cases, however, the taint of commercialism was eliminated, 
because the boys did the work voluntarily, taking turns, 
preferring the freedom and 
privileges of the loft to don- 
ning vestments and singing in 
the choir. 

Jackson D. Haag, who 
practiced in Napoleon, Ohio, 
on a hand-blown melodeon 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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ONOVAN had felt the note of surprise in 
D the telegram that announced the loss, even 
though he could not lay his finger precisely 
upon the ripple of syllables. He felt it again behind Mos- 
ser’s account of the crime. When he reached the house 
Mosser’s thin secretary had returned to consciousness, but 
the doctor would not let the man be seen. Mosser told 
him the main facts almost with reluctance, slowly, hesi- 

tantly. 

“Johanson was locking up for the night,’”’ he heard the 
man tell him in his surprised, groping voice. ‘‘I keep my 
gems in a wall safe in the library downstairs. The thief 
must have entered through a window earlier in the eve- 
ning, knowing Johanson’s habit of crossing the room in the 
dark.” 

““You had the rubies out?” 

“‘Harlier in the evening—to show to a friend.” 

“Did you hear the noise of the struggle?”’ 

“Not asound. I sat talking in this room overhead until 
my friend left, half an hour later. Neither of us heard any 
sounds whatever.” 

“Your secretary couldn’t have resisted very stren- 
uously,’”’ said Donovan. 

‘‘He was struck down from behind by a blow on the 
head. How could he have resisted strenuously?” 

“Who was this friend to whom you showed the rubies?” 

‘A professor from the university named Stiles. He’s a 
mineralogist, and knows gems as an expert. He saw me 
give them to Johanson.” 

‘Stiles is a good man,” said Donovan, his own voice 
almost betraying a note of surprise. 

“He had seen them before,’”’ added the other. 

“Have you notified the police of the crime? Have they 
made any investigations? Who knows about it besides 
me?” 

“‘T phoned the police at once. They’ve had men on the 
case all night. Captain Rounds is downstairs now, trying 
to find finger prints he can photograph.” 

“Has he found any?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Useless for me to look, of course,”’ said Donovan, “‘but 
I should like to see this library downstairs, if you don’t 
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mind. I have to report on the case later. My company 
always sends out its own man to make a report. We find it 
saves time.” 

“‘T will show you everything,” replied Mosser grandly. 

The company of which Donovan had spoken, Redelos 
Indemnity, had insured the stolen jewels against loss while 
Mosser yet lived in Chicago. Donovan himself had ap- 
praised them. Later, when they went to Colorado with 
their owner, their insurance followed them. At the time of 
their theft Mosser was living in a house he had bought in 
Round Rock, at the foot of the mountains. Donovan, who 
happened to be in Denver, was thus able to reach the 
scene early. 

The house had been built upon a sharp slope on the 
canyon side of the road, so that it stood higher behind than 
in front. Its back yard, which ran down to the floor of the 
canyon, consisted of terraced gardens banked with flowers. 
Through these gardens ran a deep, swift stream of cold 
water from the snow banks of the distant Continental 
Divide. In reality this stream belonged to an irrigating 
system serving the valley below, but its banks had long 
been pleasingly grassed over. 

The house was entered from the road at the top floor, 
from the living room of which a stairway led downward 
into the library, on the floor below. The library overlooked 
the gardens behind, at a considerable height, but its side 
windows opened upon a terrace at floor level. 

It was into this library that Donovan was conducted. 
Captain Rounds of the police, like Mosser, failed to recog- 
nize the name as having a place in detective annals. 

“Nothing has been disturbed,” said Mosser. ‘‘Johan- 
son lay beyond the end of the table; his head here, his feet 
toward that door.”” He began speaking more rapidly, like 
a man anxious to get through with an unpleasant task. 
“See that box?’ He pointed to the floor against the 
wall. .. . ‘Turn on the lights, will you, captain? That’s 
the casket that held the jewels. The thief ripped them out 
and threw the box away. Captain Rounds says he wore 
gloves.” ; ; 
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“‘Too Bad. The Woz 
man’s Taking Him 
to Her Car, or Pers 

haps His Car’ 


“Not a finger print on it,” 
said the officer. 

Donovan’s eye had already 
been caught by the discarded 
casket. Itlayin the angle where 
it had been flung, rifled of all 


vealed to the deepest told of its 
white-satin lining. L 

“You might let the lights stay 
on,” continued Mosser. ‘‘It’s a 
dark morning.” 

“T’m through anyhow,” re- 
plied Rounds. “I didn’t find a 
thing, Mr. Mosser—not a thing. 
You’d expect some kind of finger prints in a room like 
this—your own or Mrs. Mosser’s or somebody’s—even if 
he did wear gloves; but I didn’t find a print.” 

““The room wasn’t used yesterday, is the reason.” 

The note of surprise that Donovan had felt behind 
Mosser’s words seemed to have disappeared since their 
descent into the library, like his hesitancies of manner. 
He noticed its absence suddenly; and at the same moment 
he became conscious of a note, even more elusive, as of 
decision or purpose, but coupled with an alert wariness. 
He could not have defined the change; but whereas 
Mosser before had seemed almost resentful of his presence, 
now he seemed suddenly to welcome it; and whereas before 
he had seemed puzzled to account for the theft, or perhaps 
the timing of it, now he seemed to accept it as it stood. 

*“Not even an older print,” said Rounds. 

“You wouldn’t. My wife seldom uses the library. I 
myself have moods when I can’t open a book.” 

Donovan glanced at the box on the floor, at the place 
where Johanson’s head had rested, at the furniture, win- 
dows, doors, bookshelves. 

““You have some interesting titles,’’ he said. 

“Bought in many markets,” replied Mosser indifferently. 

Donovan lifted out a lean tall book, printed in German, 
that looked so new it might have come from the press the 
week before. It had in fact been printed within three 
years, as its imprint date attested. Its interest to him lay 
in its subject matter—precious stones—but he noticed as 
he opened the cover that it bore the label of a Geneva 
bookseller. 

“That’s odd,” he thought; but aloud he said, “I sup- 
pose you keep up with the literature of gems, owning such 
choice ones yourself.” 

‘All I know is rubies,’’ said Mosser. 

“Not diamonds?”’ : 

“Diamonds are a woman’s stone. 
diamond or two, but I never see them.” 

Donovan returned the book to its shelf and again gave 
his attention to his host. He had noticed an increased 
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loudness in his tone as Mosser spoke of his wife. He now 
saw that the man’s face bore a shadow as of displeasure, 
and that he was looking toward the door behind the police- 
man. As Donovan followed his glance the door knob 
slowly turned and the door began to open. A moment 
later a woman entered the room. A diamond ring she 
wore seemed to identify her, but did not, before a word was 
spoken. 

She entered the room with fluttering breath, like one 
fearing a rebuff. Donovan’s first swift impression of her 
was that she had suffered long and deeply, and had known 
terror. Mosser’s features grew harder. 

“What now?” he asked. 

“He’s worse,”’ she said. 

“T’ll come directly. My dear, this is Mr. Donovan of 
the insurance company that insured our rubies. I dare say 
he will have questions to ask.” 

“None that will not wait,’’ said Donovan. 

He left at once. As he turned away he took with him a 
renewed impression that the woman in her soul was afraid. 
The policeman followed him out. 

‘“Who did it?’’ asked Donovan when they reached the 
street. 

“Probably a crook from Denver. I did all I could to find 
out, but he was too smooth. It might have been anybody.” 

“What do you know about Professor Stiles?”’ asked 
Donovan then. 

The policeman stopped and looked at him for a moment 
as if to see if he was in earnest. 

‘Say, forget it,’’ he began. ‘‘This man Stiles could bor- 
row every dollar in this town just on his word. He has a 
wife and family and owns his own house, besides bank 
stock and part of a gold mine. Think of something else. 
Being a stranger, you wouldn’t know, but I’m telling you.” 

“T’d like to make his acquaintance,” said Donovan. 

He stood looking out over the canyon at the mountains 
beyond. In the distance a gap in an intervening range re- 
vealed the snow peaks and glaciers of the Divide. The 
nearer mountains were less rugged, but, as he knew, they 
were threaded by canyons so deep and narrow and tor- 
tuous, it seemed as if roads could not be constructed 


through them. Yet, as he also knew, roads had been con- 
structed through them. He had spent a summer among 
some of the ruggedest of them, had crossed the more im- 
portant glaciers, climbed the more important peaks. 

His companion during some of these jaunts had been the 
man about whom he had just asked, and whose acquaint- 
ance he had just wished he might make. 

“He works at the university,”’ said Rounds. 
have to do is look him up.” 

“T’ll run out and see him.’ 

“He’s up in Denver today. I had him on long distance 
at his club. He doesn’t know a thing, but if you want to 
wait over, he’ll be back tomorrow.” 

“T could use the time to see some mountains,’ 
Donovan. 

He had not intended stirring ink into his ocean to cloud 
the waters, but the ruse presented advantages, and he 
began talking roads and routes. By the time they sepa- 
rated, Rounds understood that he might drive up South 
St. Vrain’s yet that day, returning by Big Thompson’s the 
next morning. He managed to leave a similar impression 
at his hotel, merely by asking questions. Then he saun- 
tered to the station, three blocks distant, and bought a 
ticket to Denver. 

On the train he ran over in his mind what he knew about 
Mosser. The man was said to be of German blood; but he 
had spent many years in the Far East, where he had mar- 
ried an English girl of some means. Accounts differed as 
to his places of residence; some spoke of Siam, others of 
Burma, still others of Afghanistan, and even of the German 
coasts of Africa. Accounts differed also as to his position. 
Whatever it was, and in what place, they agreed that it 
had been official. 

For the rest, the stories about the man were not pretty. 
There was the story, for example, of how he had acquired 
his first ruby. He had not bought it; he had not found it; 
he had not received it as a gift. He had merely closed his 
eyes and prayed for it, and that night it was his. That 
upon which he had closed his eyes was said to be an ir- 
regularity in the opium traffic. Such things are never 
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spoken of, but they become known. 
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That ruby was only a small one. Later, when he under- 
stood the value of eyesight, and perhaps also that of rubies, 
he found his blindness paying him better. Had he begun 
with a diamond his accruements might have been dia- 
monds; but he had become interested in rubies, and there- 
after the ruby became his measure of value. Some of the 
larger stones arrived late; he did not know of their exist- 
ence during the early years. Afterward, when he began 
paying for information about rubies, as well as for the 
stones themselves, he eould sit back and listen for whispers. 

For example, a whisper arrived of a twenty-carat 
pigeon’s-blood ruby that was owned by a wealthy mer- 
chant in the next town. The stone was of the finest Mogok 
color. As large rubies of good color are very rare, compared 
with diamonds of the same grade, its owner refused to set 
a price on it. Nevertheless, two months had not passed 
when Mosser one morning found it in his pocket. 

That ruby had been mined within five years. Other 
and larger stones in Mosser’s jewel box boasted a longer 
history. They, too, may have come from the mines of 
Mogok; but if so, it was hundreds of years earlier. They 
consisted of three flawless rubies cut in double cabochon. 
Each weighed nearly thirty carats; and so perfectly were 
they matched that, except for their mounting, no one could 
have told them apart. 

Such rubies do not exist; yet these did exist. They do 
not exist for sale, do not exist for dealers. But princes 
sometimes own them, and deities sometimes do. 

It was whispered that Mosser’s trio had been stolen from 
a hill temple erected to an ancient deity before the Chris- 
tian era. It was whispered that the thief received his 
reward from arajah. It was whispered also that the rajah 
died exactly three months from the night of the theft, and 
that the thief was stricken with leprosy three months later. 

Just what service the European was able to give in ex- 
change was never clearly stated. Some said that he sold a 
countrywoman into the rajah’s harem—sold her by closing 
his eyes. Others read the price into politics. 

At any rate the three great rubies lay in Mosser’s satin- 
lined casket, along with their less princely but blindingly 
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smiling and peace- 
ful surface of our 
prosperous coun- 
try there is a con- 
tinuous struggle 
for material ad- 
vantage, perhaps 
not so merciless as 
in more poverty- 
stricken lands, but 
very real none the 
less. Most appar- 
ent among indi- 
viduals and busi- 
ness concerns, this 
conflict is only a 
degree less acute 
among sections, 
states and commu- 
nities, striving, as 
they do, to build 
up population and 
wealth. 

Most of us be- 
lieve that compe- 
tition is whole- 
some, although at 
times it degener- 
ates into mutually 
destructive war- 
fare. Certainly 
those sections, 
states and cities 
which put forth no 
efforts in their own 
behalf tend to de- 
teriorate just as 
men or business 
enterprises do. 

The relative eco- 
nomic strength of 
this or that part of 
the country is con- 
stantly changing, 
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Joshua Trees in the Desert Near Palmdale, California. 


Conservation Program of Which the Colorado River Development is the Major Issue 


This Waste Land Will Soon be Brought Under Cultivation by the Water 
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Federal Constitu- 
tion, although the 
material interests 
at stake were 
smaller than those 
which center 
about the Colo- 
rado. 

There is no dif- 
ference of opinion 
in the seven states 
concerning the 
benefits which will 
accrue from tam- 
ing the flood-mad 
river. The diffi- 
culty is quite the 
opposite; there is 
altogether too 
keen a realization 
of future advan- 
tages. Each state 
is jealous of its 
own right to use as 
much water at any 
time in the future 
as it may be able 
touse. Each party 
to the dispute in- 
sists that its inter- 
ests be considered 
first. 


Fertile 


OW anyone 

who has ever 
grasped the size of 
our Far Western 
states does not 
need to be told how 
much vacant land 
seven of the largest 
of them must con- 
tain. No engineer 
knows how much 
of this land will 


partly because of forces over which its people have no con-_ best talking point. There are reasons for keeping such everbecultivated. But any interested citizen can venture a 


trol, but often as a result of their efforts or lack thereof. In questions alive. 


guess on the subject, and back it up with loud asseverations. 


just what directions the struggle is of most vital concern at But while political ambitions and personalities aggravate In Arizona alone estimates of the amount of new land 
the Colorado River dispute, the real issue at bottom is which the harnessing of the Colorado will bring in vary all 
But nowhere is it more vivid and dramatic, or the stakes economic, and requires a long time to settle, concerning as the way from less than 300,000 up to 3,500,000 acres. 
larger in proportion to the present position of the con- it does the future wealth and relative position of whole While expert opinion differs, most people in the West do 
testants, than in the fight now raging for the material states. It took twelve years to draw up and ratify the not believe there will be enough water for the ultimate de- 


this time it is hard to say. 


advantages which will accrue 
from harnessing the Colorado 
River. 


Material for Politics 


EVEN Western states and a 

foreign country are involved 
in this contest for future eco- 
nomic might. It is absolutely 
certain that by building dams in 
this river there will ultimately 
be developed large new units of 
wealth where but few now exist, 
and the question arises as to 
what portions of a great territory 
will derive the major benefit. 

The first impression of anyone 
who studies the Colorado River 
controversy must be one of in- 
tense disgust that human beings 
should be so bitter and conten- 
tious in a situation which, if 
handled codperatively, would 
quickly pay ample dividends to 
the general advantage. 

Like the farm problem in the 
Corn Belt, it is the sort of issue 
which attracts politicians much 
as barnacles are drawn to a ship. 
If either of these problems were 
promptly settled many a candi- 
date for office would lose his 
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The Lost City Near the Colorado River in N°Vada 


mands of all the empty lands 
susceptible to irrigation. There 
is no form of local pride and 
loyalty which can possibly equal 
the belief of a citizen of an arid 
Western state in the agricultural 
potentialities of his parched and 
desert soil. 

It is a form of local fanaticism 
which the Eastern city dweller 
cannot comprehend, and as we 
shall shortly see, it does not 
always take as good-humored 
a form as a recent remark of 
Governor Dern, of Utah: 

“T have heard some extrava- 
gant stories about the fertility 
of California soil. I was down 
near Needles once and an old- 
timer told me about the richness 
of the soil along the Colorado 
River. He said, ‘It is the great- 
est soil in the world. You can 
raise anything on it except 
watermelons.’ That puzzled me, 
because I thought the climate 
ought to be especially favorable 
for watermelons, so I asked him 
why. Hereplied, ‘ Well, you see, 
the vines grow so fast that they 
drag the melons all over the 
country and wear them out be- 
fore they can get ripe.’ 
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“T submit that is pretty good soil, but it ought to be, for development. There is thus a natural geographical and 
it was washed down from Utah. We have plenty of the physical division. Besides, the needs of the two regions 
same kind left, and that is why we have such productive are different, one being much more quickly growing than 
land that a comparatively small area will sustain animpor-_ the other and with a more immediate need of water. 
tant state in the most highly advanced stage of civilization.” The tendency is always to develop irrigation projects 

It may be true that many a suggested agricultural project on the lower reaches of a river first. Each of the seven 
in the Colorado River basin is economic and feasible only _ states is fighting for future greatness, but California is 
in the heated imagination of loyal sons, and that there is close uponit. The river was divided between the upper 
thus sufficient water for all the lands that need it. This and lower states to remove the opposition of the north- 
does not affect the dispute in the least, because despite all ern states to developing the river for California’s 
argument most people fear there will not be enough water immediate benefit. 


to go around. They fear that ultimately someone must go There are reasons, obvious enough, why states like 
without, and no one proposes to go without. Wyoming, Colorado and Utah should develop more 
slowly than Southern California. Delph E. Carpenter, 

A Tentative Allocation who has represented Colorado in many of the river 


negotiations, estimates the time required to develop 
P TO the present this attitude, persistedinforyears,has fully the upper states at from fifty to one hundred 
brought only deadlock. In an attempt tobreakit,rep- years as compared with twenty to forty years in the 
resentatives of the seven states constituting the Colorado lower states. 
River Commission, under the chairmanship of Secretary “This upper country cannot enter into a contest for 
Hoover, signed what is known as the Colorado River Com-_ speed for first development,” he says. ‘‘In the wild 
pact at Santa Fé, New Mexico, on November 24, 1922, scramble for water supply on the ordinary priority 
allocating 7,500,000 acre feet of water a yearto Wyoming, basis the upper country would find itself worsted by 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico, and 8,500,000 acre feet conditions it could not overcome.”’ 
to California, Nevada and Arizona. 
“The first attempt was to allocate rights to the separate 
states,’’ says one of the members of the commission. “‘ Each 
state’s representative felt called upon not only to 
claim what his state should receive, but multi- 
plied that factor expected by perhaps five or 
ten. Isay that advisedly. I will admit we 
were guilty with the rest. These conflict- 
ing claims, and the absurdity of some 
of them, made us soon realize that it 
would be very, very difficult to 
scale down to what we actually de- 
served, and then the suggestion 
was made that instead of at- 
tempting at this time to allo- 
cate exactly the rights of each 
separate state, we divide 
into the natural grand divi- 
sions—namely, the upper 
basin and the lower basin— 
and at some subsequent time 
the upper and lower basin 
states get together respectively 
and allocate among them- 
selves.”’ 
The upper and lower basins are 
separated by 600 miles of rough 
canyon country incapable of 
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The Site of the Boulder Canyon Dam 


But we cannot be sure that 
ultimate development in the 
northern states will be 
less than in the southern. 
Utah contains oil shales 
which may supply the 
West with fuel long after 
California oil is gone, as 
well as other great unde- 
veloped mineral deposits. 
Besides, the upper states 
supply most of the water 
which forms the Colorado, 
and naturally demand that 
their rights to the future use 
of a large share of this water be 
fixed before construction of dams 
takes place below them, with a con- 
sequent extension of rights to the 
principal beneficial users — California 
and Arizona. 

So the upper states were given nearly half 
the water to remove their natural opposition to 
development below. Governor Boyle, of Nevada, 
once remarked that legal warfare over water had militated 
more against the development of the West than any other 
single factor. The Colorado River Compact was drawn up 
to avoid litigation, for it is a question whether anyone has 
ever won a water case, economically speaking, whatever 
the legal decision may have been. 


Ambitions and Jealousies 


EPRESENTATIVES of all seven states signed the 

compact, and six states shortly ratified their action. 
But after a protracted period of internal debate Arizona 
refused to ratify, and still, nearly four years later, remains 
outside as far as any pact is concerned. The Colorado 
River Compact, therefore, is not now in effect, lacking as 
it does one necessary signature. 

It is doubtful if American history presents any other case 
in which a-single state has contended so fiercely and per- 
sistently against the opinions of all its neighbors and the 
obvious intentions of at least one of them as Arizona has. 

The controversy seems at first sight hopelessly complex; 
an inextricable confusion of ambitions, rights and interests. 
We may start, however, by saying that many, perhaps 
most, people in Arizona feel that their neighbor states are 
trying to divide up among themselves assets which belong 
to Arizona, and to her alone. 

The present wealth and economic power of the seven 
states is petty, with the exception of California, which is 
é among the wealthiest and most powerful in the Union. The 

os a ; = ees ead four upper states therefore demanded a contract, or com- 
Rea <A nT ween tenia = — pact, to protect themselves against this great common- 
wealth going in with its resources and appropriating all of 
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A Group of Southern California County and Municipal Officials Viewing the Boulder Canyon Dam Site on the 
Colorado River. In Qvual—The Entrance to the Black Canyon on the Colorado (Continued on Page 80) 
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AMILLA sat miserably on D 

the bare apartment-house ve- 

randa, looking like a million 
dollars. Hersmall hands were quiet 
inherlap. Her young body 
in the inexpensive yellow 
silk was undrooping. Her 
head, with its close-clipped 
silver-gilt hair, was erect. 
Her dark-blue eyes were 
steady. If Bunch brought 
back from the races only 
thirty cents out of their last 
fifty dollars, he would find 
her here, exquisite and un- 
shadowed, in spite of panic 
seething at heart. This 
Seventh Street had seemed 
about as far as they could 
go. And yet, with the last 
fifty dollars gone, what in 
the world could they do 
next? 

The dusty young driver 
of a truck which had just 
thundered to its nightly 
parking place on the blis- 
tered lawn of the Avocado 
Apartments swung up to 
the veranda with a respect- 
ful bob of his head toward 
her. She bowed, remem- 
bering vaguely that his 
name was Robinson. 
3unch had stormed dread- 
fully about living with 
truck drivers and wait- 
resses, when she had in- 
sisted that they move in 
here from their hotel at the 
beach. He objected vio- 
lently to the street, to the 
people, to the thin paste- 
board walls, to the apart- 
ment, which was no more 
than one room with bath 
and kitchenette. But 
Camilla had maintained 
serenely that they were 
clean, that there were some 
quite nice waitresses in the 
house, and some very nice 
truck drivers, and that 
they could find no cheaper 
place to live in of its kind 
in Miami. Since Bunch 
had no job she told him 
that he could not afford to 
be snobbish. She had sup- 
pressed calmly any dismay 
within her, until now. She 
could not make herself feel 
serene now. Tomorrow 
they mightnot have enough 
to buy food or to pay the 
rent. 

Before that possibility 
all the traditions of her 
earlier years, like tall, ele- 
gant aunts, stood aghast. 

She tried to reason with herself that Bunch was only 
twenty-two; that he had given up his last uproarious year 
in college to marry her; that she ought not to expect him 
to make any vast amount of money immediately. That she 
herself was only twenty and that he had married her out of 
finishing school, with no one, since her father’s sudden and 
bankrupt death, to venture an opinion, she quite ignored. 
Being Mrs. Robert Burnet had been a rare, a wonderful, if 
at times rather breath-taking, experience. Bunch was such 
a vital, exuberant contrast to her whole well-ordered, patri- 
cian sort of life. She had watched calmly, if with slightly 
widened dark-blue eyes, life becoming kaleidoscopic, with- 
out once altering that poise with which she had been born. 

They had followed the real-estate migration to Florida, 
where shortly Bunch decided that this thing of aman getting 
rich quickly just on commissions was greatly exaggerated 
and that his temperament was not suited for high-pressure 
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“They Couldn’t Stay Any Longer,’’ Camilla Said Steadily and Slowly 


salesmanship anyway. And now he had lost his last job 
of many, which had begun toseem a very good job, indeed— 
dancing at the Green Seahorse Supper Club. 

It would never have occurred to Bunch, until Camilla 
thought of it, to try professional dancing. But Bunch’s 
popularity in college had rested on his trick dancing, which 
had always amused him more than athletics. Tolook at him, 
only about a head taller than Camilla, with rather thickset 
shoulders, one would hardly have guessed the amazing rub- 
bery agility, the abounding masculine grace he could dis- 
play on the dance floor, with the saxophones yelping like 
hyenas and the drums sounding the staccato of his heels. 
The Green Seahorse had paid him well enough for a while, 
and he insisted on a quiet hotel at the beach, so that 
Camilla could have the swimming. But when the Green 
Seahorse terminated its casual and rather flickering ex- 
istence, Bunch, loudly protesting, found himself installed 
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on Seventh Street and hunting 
work. 

To Camilla, Seventh Street, or 
this few blocks of Seventh Street 
nearest the Miami: River, 
had become, until this mo- 
ment of dreadful suspense, 
a really exhilarating expe- 
rience. Starting at the bay 
front, Seventh Street is a 
perfect cross section of the 
life history of Miami. The 
great honey-and-ivory- 
colored hotels which form 
its rampart, looking over 
the dancing variety of the 
wide bay water, give way, 
a block or two westward, 
to an old residential dis- 
trict, where the live oaks 
and bougainvillea vines 
and pandanus clumps 
around the gray frame 
houses of the railroad- 
construction period are 
rapidly being torn up to 
make room for apartment 
houses in canyon row, 
crusty with stucco like huge 
slices of violent yellow- 
and-pink wedding cake. 

At Miami Avenue, Sev- 
enth Street crosses a busi- 
ness district of small stores 
and lunch rooms, dry clean- 
ers and furniture ware- 
houses, and so moves with 
a bump across the helter- 
skelter of railroad tracks 
to the dust and paintless 
wooden shacks, the clutter, 
the laughter, and the fat 
chocolate babies of colored 
town. And beyond colored 
town, which in the purple 
lamp-lit night about its 
flimsy huddled roofs hums 
with arich tropie sense of 
life African and dramatic, 
lie the fewremaining blocks 
before Seventh Street 
crosses the river and be- 
comes frankly. residential 
and domestic and bunga- 
lowed. In those three or 
four blocks the Avocado 
Apartments are the most 
impressive structure, ex- 
cept for the lumberyard 
and the truck-repair in- 
closure. In those few 
blocks, under the street 
lights and the great burn- 
ing white blobs of stars, 
the young future of Miami 
laughs and lounges and 
talks real estate and brags 
about its ambitions. 

That thrilling sense of 
life, young as her own, un- 
quenchable and vibrant and burgeoning, thrilled Camilla in 
every responsive fiber, coming back from the tiny corner 
grocery through the green evening light, with four eggs and a 
half pound of butter and a loaf of bread for Bunch’s supper. 
In all her life she had never felt anything so careless and 
gay and hopeful and adventurous as this bit of street, 
with the framed cottages bursting with roomers, even to 
their canvas-inclosed verandas—young real-estate men and 
truck drivers and printers and grocery clerks and garage 
men, who laughed and lounged on the steps and the trodden 
grass without coats or hats in the mellow moment of twi- 
light. There were dusty trees here and there over the 
shabby roofs, often with a great gray truck, like some silent 
shabby beast, nosed under it. Along the worn edges of the 
gravel walks bare-headed tanned children in a fluttering 
thin garment or two ran and shouted among the wheels of 
all sorts of patched and repainted vehicles which once were 
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There Was a Moment When 
Camilla Found Herself Star« 
ing Fascinated Into That Glance Darkly Fixed Upon Her 


cars. There were soft-drink and fruit stands and small 
open-front grocery stores inserted on lot corners. 

There was a lunch wagon next to the small frame Holi- 
ness Church, where on experience nights the fervent voices 
rose above the low laughter and hum of voices on the 
street. Beyond that werea phrenologist and a fortune teller, 
and beyond that a larger frame house had converted its 
parlor and living room into a restaurant. Going by in the 
early evening you could see crowds of young men eating 
dollar dinners and joking with the waitresses, who often 
wore little pink or green dresses under their aprons and 
would presently go and dance under palm trees and a moon 
with some of these same young men. You could hear the 
swarming hum of voices from the houses, lazy and gay in 
the relaxation of evening, hear somewhere a fretful baby 
being sung to sleep, see in some bare, lighted front room 
two girls with bobbed heads rouging their round cheeks 
before a mirror. Camilla shared with sympathetic friend- 
liness all this throbbing life that was young and transitory 
and going somewhere else. Any day the Miami of real- 
estate offices and large apartments might swallow up this 
overlooked bit, cut down the trees, do away with the 
fresh pine smells of the lumberyard and disperse all this 
crowded youth to its next step on its way to the sub- 
stantial years. But for this brief moment it existed, care- 
less and vibrant. 

In the early morning, when the bright gold sun struck 
down the whiteness of Seventh Street and the dozens 
and dozens of parked trucks roared and rattled and 
growled and thundered away to work, Bunch flopped 
angrily and swore and buried his head in his thin pillow 
to get more sleep. But Camilla did not mind the trucks, 
except for Bunch. Even when the sun was at its whitest 
and hottest on the dust of the street, the cool breeze that 
fluttered up the river from the bay blew in through their 
window. She could catch a glimpse of live-oak trees 
westward and the sheen of a little canal with people 
fishing in it. And in the sunsets which flaked all the sky 
with burning immaculate rose and gold, when the trucks 
were parked for the night and the young men, washed and 
brushed, sauntered out of the shabby crowded houses 
laughingly toward their dinners, and somebody thumbed a 
ukulele, and somewhere a boy and a girl in clear reedy 
voices sang some absurd sentimental song, all about love 
and kisses and unhappiness and longing, then Camilla 
loved every bit of it. 

Now, if Bunch lost that fifty dollars at the races they 
could not afford even Seventh Street. There seemed to be 
so few jobs that Bunch could keep. She doubted a little at 
this moment, and colored faintly at the very idea of doubt- 
ing him, that Bunch could even drive a truck. It would be 
beneath his dignity, anyway, even if some of these exuber- 
ant young truck drivers put off their overalls eventually, 
moved away from this part of Seventh Street and got them- 
selves into good paying business and into the social columns 
of the newspapers. Camilla could not see why, when you 
needed money badly, it was more disgraceful to do one 
honest thing than another. But at school money was never 


supposed to be mentioned. Perhaps that was why she 
was so democratic about it. Now she could only watch 
a pale-pink cloud become lavender over the lumberyard 
and the sky darken softly, with a pale-gilt star trem- 
bling in it. After all, there was no good beginning to 
worry until Bunch came home. 
An enormous car, long and shining as a locomotive, 
* slid to the path and stopped, and she saw Bunch get 
out, his dark hair blown, his square boyish face grinning. 
He hugged her with an abandon at which all that part 
of Seventh Street gazed and grinned sympathetically. 
“Bunch, honey, then you didn’t lose,’ she said breath- 
lessly against his nice hard shoulder. 
“T certainly did, baby, every solid cent. Butit doesn’t 
make a darn bit of difference. Run up and put on your 
hat, beautiful. We’re going out to dinner with a regular 
fellow. His name is Diamantopolous, and I want you 
to be nice to him. Gee, you look a million.” 
She crammed her little yellow hat over her shining 
pale hair, put on a dash of rouge and rubbed it almost 
all off, breathlessly trying not to think about the fifty 
dollars. They were gone—gone—but Bunch had never 
sounded more happily confident. Mr. Diamantopolous. 
The name might be Greek. At school the Greek pro- 
fessor had been charming. 
The huge black-haired man jammed behind the wheel 
turned his head to look at her. His face was darkly fleshy 
and the nose bold, but the dark eyes under the slow lids 
looked at her with a grave and direct intelligence. He 
moved his cigar from his thick, mobile lips and extended 
a black-haired hand into which hers sank as if into a 
mattress. 
“‘Ah,” he said with a slow inflection she liked, “this is 
the Madam Burnet. You will do me the pleasure to dine 
with me, eh? Thank you very much. We will.put this 
gay young husband in 
behind us and talk 
about him, shall we?”’ 

Camilla laughed, a 
little ripple that was 
suddenly secure and 
happy, under the grave 
eyes. She sat with her 
hands quiet in her lap 


People Came Just 
to be Seen There. 
Others Came Just to 
See Them There 


and not speaking, as Mr. Diamantopolous slid the car in- 
gratiatingly among the holes in the street, the trucks, the 
playing children and the strolling couples. Bunch sat on 
the folding seat behind and poured into Camilla’s ear all 
the tale of the afternoon. The horse on which he put their 
fifty dollars had broken his leg at the start. The next tip 
he had had, with no money to play it, paid sixty to two, 
but luckily he had passed it on to Mr. Diamantopolous, 
who remembered Bunch from one night at the Green Sea- 
horse and so asked them to dinner on his winnings. Camilla 
exclaimed softly from time to time, between parted lips, 
as the car flowed stealthily toward the bay front, trying to 
choke down her hidden ache of dismay that the fifty dollars 
was really gone. Tonight would be lovely anyway. 

At the very top of the very highest among the very new- 
est of the bay-front hotels Camilla sat at dinner in the best 
corner, overlooking the widest view. The shining black 
water of the bay was spread far below with the flung corus- 
cations of the lights. The wind came straight and free from 
the black edge of ocean beyond the beach lights. The city 
tossed its lights up to them, almost to their feet. There 
was an orchestra that played like the velvet prowl of 
panthers, and lights like witch fires in rose shades. In a 
mirror like a dim pool Camilla could observe their own 
table distinctly, see her own pale-colored little figure 
dreaming between Bunch, all excitement, and the solid 
mass of Mr. Diamantopolous, like a dark cliff. He spoke 
with an ever so slight buzzing of s’s. The food he ordered 
was divine. Camilla deliberately crammed her fear for 
tomorrow into the jaws of tomorrow and made believe 
there would always be food as delicious as this, always the 
velvet breath of an orchestra, always Bunch, looking so 
devoted and handsome and ardent—and solvent. 

But with dessert the older man brushed away the ripple 
of dinner conversation with one sweep of a thick-fingered 
hand, in which an enormous diamond 
seemed solidly embedded. His eyes 
were on Camilla rather than on Bunch, 
thoughtfully and, she felt, not un- 
kindly, as he spoke: ‘“‘I have asked you 
and your husband to dine 
with me tonight, because 
it was my good luck to 
find him at the races just 
when I was turning a 
proposition in my mind. 
I was saying to myself, 
‘It is a good proposition, 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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on water. The teacher made a dab at her hair, 

: glanced hurriedly in the glass and began to tidy 
her desk. 

“The school trustees!”? ran a whisper, even before a 
breathless messenger arrived from the principal to warn 
them. 

Presently the visitors filed in, ushered by the principal, 
who was beaming kindly on his little charges; but the per- 
verse young devils only looked frightened. The trustees 
were Judge Welford, Mr. Dawes, Henry Sawtell and Mr. 
Albrecht, the grocer. They shook hands with Miss Tim- 
mins and smiled encouragingly, with the exception of the 
grocer, whose face wore its usual morose expression. Some 
boys brought chairs and the trustees sat down behind the 
teacher on the platform. The grocer fixed one eye on her 
and the other on a map of the world hanging on the wall. 
The effect was so sinister that Miss Timmins grew nervous. 

“Class will come to attention,’ she piped. The children 
straightened bolt upright. The trustees became as solemn 
as owls. 

“What subject would you like to question them on 
first?’’ Miss Timmins twittered. 

Old Judge Welford started to clear his throat, but the 
grocer beat him to it. : 

“°Rithmetic,” he rumbled, and relapsed into cockeyed 
silence. ; 

“Now,” said Miss Timmins, endeavoring at the same 
time to look pleasant and glare Seth Shepherd into using 
his handkerchief, ‘“‘pay attention and think before you 
answer. Suppose you had thirteen cows and four of them 
strayed away, how many would you have left? No, not 
you, Albert. You, Jimmy Milburn. If you had thirteen 
cows and lost four of them, how many would you have 
left?” 

“But listen, teacher,” replied Jimmy earnestly, trying 
to make it confidential behind his hand, “you shouldn’t 
lose any of ’em. No, never!” 

Miss Timmins compressed her lips angrily; but when 
one of the trustees laughed she relaxed. Mr. Albrecht 
removed the gaze of one eye from the map and stared 


FLURRY in the hall agitated the class like a ripple 


fixedly at 
Jimmy. The 
boy began to 
perspire. 
What had he 
done? And 
what was there 
funny about 
it? No doubt 
he would get a licking for this. 
“Smart boy,” the grocer whis- 
pered to Judge Welford. The 
judge nodded coldly; not that he agreed, but he did not 
care to argue the point with Albrecht. 

After that, Miss Timmins took care to pick only her 
brightest pupils, and so the inspection dingdonged along 
to a creditable finish. 

The trustees spoke cordially to her on going out—all 
except Mr. Albrecht, who bestowed a limp shake of the 
hand, then beckoned to Jimmy Milburn with a forefinger 
and gave him a dime. 

The class sat stunned. Why had that man given Jimmy 
Milburn a dime? And why did Miss Timmins look so 
graciously on him? They had expected she would keep 
Jimmy in after school for giving the wrong answer. 

Albert Turner took it more to heart than any of the 
others, because he was usually the prize exhibit. 

“Gee, you make me sick!”’ he said as they started home. 
“Why, I thought of that right away! Anybody could of. 
Gosh, yes! But it was silly—the right answer was nine, 
but that ol’ teacher wouldn’t let me give it.” 

The two boys were neighbors and inseparable, although 
social barriers divided their parents. The Turners lived 
in a small brick house with a trim lawn in front, in a fairly 
good residential street, and Albert’s father had a white- 
collar job as bookkeeper in the Sims Wagon Co. at a salary 
of sixty dollars a month, which was money in those days. 
Jimmy’s sire worked in a job-printing establishment and 
made as much money when he kept sober, but he got 
drunk about twice every month and spent all his pay at 
Mara’s bar. Consequently the Milburns dwelt in squalor, 
in a cottage back of the Turner place. It faced on a 
street given over to a junk yard and immigrant workers 
in the foundry, who could hardly speak English; but by 
climbing a high board fence Jimmy could drop into the 
Turner orchard, which consisted of four gnarled apple 
trees. 

As the boys grew older their friendship grew closer, but 
Albert took the lead more and more. Jimmy’s réle in the 
partnership was to put the brakes on or show how to carry 
out a scheme so it would work. Albert had imagination 
and aimed at the Presidency. First he would be gover- 
nor, then senator; or maybe he would own a bank and 
run the Vanderbilts out of business. Jimmy aspired to be 
a farmer, for no better reason than that he liked to see 
things grow. 
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And Then the Long, Stow 
Progress Back With the Herd 
and an Outfit of Mexicans, 
Whom He Had to Watch as 
Sharply as the Bandits 


“‘Let’s skip out,’’ said Albert, when they had reached the 
age of the Wild West urge. 

“Where to?” 

“Out West, of course.” 

“How’d we get there?” 

“Hook a ride on a train. How did Hap Hazzard get 
there? If he could do it we can too.” 

“But he was older’n we are, Albert. Besides, it’s differ- 
ent now. P’liceman Walsh would be sure to fetch us home.” 

“Aw, you make me sick. I b’lieve you’re scared, Mil- 
burn.” 

“No, I ain’t. But let’s wait and see.” 

Perhaps they would have waited all their lives had not 
Mrs. Milburn taken pneumonia and died. That left Jimmy 
alone with his drunken father. Mrs. Turner made over- 
tures to adopt him, but the printer received the suggestion 
with fury. Any time he wanted charity he’d ask for it. 
He could look after his own boy, he guessed. 

Three months after the funeral he brought a stepmother 
home to help him. At first Jimmy was disposed to wel- 
come her, because he thought anything must be better 
than the life they had been living, but one day he told 
Albert he was going to run away. 

““You’ve always wanted to do it,” he said, “‘and now I 
will.” 

Brought face to face with the step, Albert temporized. 

“But what’ll we do? We haven’t got any money.” 

“That don’t matter,” retorted Jimmy. “‘I got money— 
I got nearly two dollars hid where dad can’t find it. That’ll 
buy us meals, and we can hook a ride on the train.” 

The first tang of autumn was in the air and it seemed 
to chill Albert. He didn’t want to run away. Why not 
wait till next year? 

“Allright; stay behind if you’re ’fraid. But I’m going.” 

“T’m not ’fraid. That’s just the ‘flection off your own 
eye. I’ll go just as far as you will, Jimmy Milburn.” 

“Yes, you will!” 

“Yes, I will.” 

It ended by their skipping out. They did not hop a 
freight, because two freights they waited for did not pull 
into the siding or even stop for water, but went thundering 
through. So they decided to walk. 

“We can jump oneat Westwood,” said Jimmy. “‘There’s 
a steep grade there and they have to slow down.” 

Accordingly they set off on foot, each carrying a small 
bundle of clothes. Albert also took along a Bible. It 
struck him as a seemly thing to do. 

They tramped along the railroad until their feet were 
sore and their knees ached from walking on the ties. A 
good road paralleled the line not fifty yards distant, but 
they scorned to use it. Besides, they might meet some- 
body they knew. Albert carried on a running fire of ex- 
cited chatter; Jimmy went along with his head low, 
sniffing and scratching himself from time to time, as was 
his habit when in serious thought. 

Late in the afternoon they left the railroad and followed 
a lane up a hill to an orchard, and there sat down. Nobody 
was near, nobody could see them; and they ate their fill of 
apples. Presently Albert fished out a pencil and started to 
write on a sheet of paper. 
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‘“What’re you doin’ now?” 

“‘Writin’ a letter.” 

“Who to?” 

““Mamma.”’ 

“Why, man alive, don’t do that! They’ll be sure to 
nab us.” 

“But she'll worry if she don’t hear from me,” said Al- 
bert. ‘‘Sometimes I wish ——”’ 

“‘Wish what?” 

“Nothin’.” 

‘Well, don’t you write to her.’ 

“All right.” 

A long silence. 

“Whatcha writin’ now?” 

“T guess I got a right to write if I want to, Jimmy Mil- 
burn.” 

“But you promised you wouldn’t.” 

“T never did any such of a thing. I said I wouldn’t 
write to my mamma—anyhow, not today—but I never 
promised ———”’ 

‘Why, I do b’lieve you’re goin’ to cry! Here, let’s see 
that writin’,” said Jimmy. 

Albert permitted him to read it, not without a sort of 
sneaking pride: 


, 


“Here I sit upon a hill 
Far from dear old Beechville a 


“That’s pretty good,” was the comment. ‘“‘It’s a pome, 
ain’t it?” 

“*Sure.” 

“What comes next?” 

“‘Nothin’—there ain’t any more.” 

“But it seems sort of cut off,’’ objected Jimmy. 

“Maybe I’ll write some more tomorrow. Maybe I’ll 
make it longer.”’ 

“‘Well, we’d best be goin’ now. It’ll soon be dark.” 

Albert glanced around nervously; the same idea had 
occurred to him. It would soon be dark—and where would 
they go then? 

They trudged down the lane and took to the highway 
instead of the railroad, lest they meet tramps along the 
line after nightfall. It was only seven miles to Westwood, 


but lights were twinkling along the countryside before they 
reached it. By that time both were ravenous and dog- 
weary and had blisters on their feet. Albert wanted to go 
somewhere and buy food, but Jimmy would not hear of it. 

‘“We had a good dinner, didn’t we?”’ he objected. ‘‘And 
we've got to save our money. Maybe in the morning we 
can buy a glass of milk before we start.” 

Albert eyed him venomously—he was beginning to hate 
Jimmy Milburn. 

One or two pedestrians stared curiously at the wayfarers 
as they entered the village, and it made Albert uneasy. 
It was dark, too, in spite of all thelights that had sparkled 
so bravely at a distance. 

“T wanta go home,” he gulped suddenly. 

“Aw, gee, Albert!”’ 

“T’m goin’ home too. You see if I don’t, Jimmy Mil- 
burn!” 

“But we ain’t hardly started yet. Wait! 
I'll buy some sody pop and candy!” 

“T wanta go home,” repeated Albert in a wail. 

“Where is your home, boy?” asked a voice from a yard 
they were passing, and a man stepped to the gate. 

“Beechville,” answered Albert, starting to ery. ‘‘And I 
wanta go back there. I’m tired and Hey, Jimmy! 
Come on back! Don’t leave me, Jimmy!”’ 

But his chum had vanished into the night. 

“Come on in the house and get something to eat. I 
guess you’re hungry,” said the man. ‘‘What you been up 
to? Run away? What did you want to run away for?” 

“T dunno,” whimpered Albert. “Jimmy, he wanted 
me to.” 

A motherly woman opened the door to them and opened 
her heart, too, after one look at Albert. She fed him with 
cold meat and sweet pickles and homemade bread and 
milk and apple pie until he threatened to pop, and then 
tucked him in bed with her own little Cicero. 

“The poor kid,” she crooned. ‘‘I’ll bet his mother is 
near crazy right now, Cicero. Look at that—asleep al- 
ready. He’s a nice boy, I can tell that. And I believe he 
told the truth.” 

“T’m going out to see whether I can find the other one,” 
said her husband. 


Gee, maybe 


“Whyever didn’t you think of that before? Mercy, 
he’ll be miles from here by now! You stay right where you 
are, Cicero Clark. It’s getting late.’ 

“We can’t leave him out all night,’’ he persisted. 

“Yes, you just want to go and see the boys down at the 
Commercial—I know you. But you don’t get out of this 
house tonight, young man, so you might as well make up 
your mind to that.”’ 

Thus Jimmy was able to make his get-away. While 
Albert traveled homeward next morning in charge of the 
conductor on the local—he strutted all winter on that 
escapade, the hero of the school—Jimmy was booming 
westward behind some crated machinery in a box car. 

He covered more than three thousand miles before 
reaching the land of his dreams, and it took him weeks. 
A dozen times he was obliged to drop off freights to avoid 
capture by brakemen; twice he was caught, but told a 
story that gained sympathy, and a ride in the caboose in- 
stead of arrest. Once a yardman at a junction picked him 
up as he was climbing into a cattle car and turned him 
over to a policeman, who locked him in the cooler, then 
went home to supper. 

The cooler consisted of two improvised cells in the base- 
ment of the town hall. In the other cell sprawled a drunk, 
who had been carted there in a wheelbarrow. Big rats 
scurried about the floor and the air was so foul that the 
boy grew sick. 

“Gee, I’ll die if I stay here long! 
shouted. 

Yet his respect for law was so great that the thought 
of escape did not occur to him. After a while he grew 
thirsty. In his hurry to get home the policeman had for- 
gotten to put any water in the cells, and presently the 
drunk awoke, raving for it. He yelled and beat against 
his cage and cursed until the boy was in a white panic. 
At last he wrenched one of the bars loose—and behold, 
their prison was no prison at all, but a decrepit thing of 
slats. Even the lock on the door was a joke; a child could 
have forced it. 

“Come on, kid, let’s get out of this dump,”’ he cried, 
tearing away one of the wooden bars so that Jimmy could 
crawl through. 


Let me out!” he 


(Continued on Page 144) 


And Miguel Rode Off, Leaving the Boy Atop a Hill, With the Remuda Cropping the Grass in a Valley Below 
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HE athletic 
season at 
Yale began 
with a student 
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Als Told by Coach Amos Allomzo 
Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 
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mass meeting ad- 
dressed by the 
captains of the 
crew and the base- 
ball and football 
squads. I at- 
tended with 
George Gill, my 
fellow townsman. 
Gill was disposed 
to the crew, and 
where Gill went I 
was inclined to go. 
We were on our 
way down Chapel 
Street to the boat- 
house when we 
met a friend of 
Gill’s, a football 
partisan, who ar- 
gued us into turn- 
ing back to the 
new Yale field and 
reporting for foot- 
ball. 

Lining up with 
the scrubs, we en- 
countered almost 
immediately a far- 
cical left-over 
from the Rugby 
Union rules, called 
the maul in goal. 
Alex Coxe, 290 
pounds and big 
boned, was at left 
guard for the var- 
sity. Not content 
with using his bulk in the line, Captain Richards was em- 
ploying Alex to lug the ball. Tackling Alex waist-high or 
higher, as the rules enforced, was a quixotic enterprise, 
and he dragged us steadily toward our goal line. 
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When Freshman Beat Sophomore 


NOTHER steam-roller sortie and he went over the line, 
with Tillinghast of the scrubs hanging on. Coxe landed 

on his back, and the ball was not down in that day until it 
actually touched the ground. If Tillinghast could keep 
Coxe from turning over, or could wrest the ball from him, 
there would be no touchdown. This was the maul in goal, 
legislated out the following year, and the rules stipulated 
further that it was strictly a private fight between the man 
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Princeton Kick:Out Against Lehigh, 1891. 
Homans, Flint and Vincent 


Left to Right—Irvine, Wood, King, 


The V Formation Adapted to Scrimmage; Columbia Using it Against Princeton, 1890 


with the ball and the man or men who had their hands on 
him when he crossed the goal. No one else could join in. 

What Tillinghast lacked in weight he made up in fight. 
While twenty of us looked on, the two fought it out for 
fifteen minutes—and I do not exaggerate. It ended in a 
victory for the scrubs, Tillinghast getting the ball away 
from the winded Coxe. The latter was Yale’s crack ham- 
mer thrower. I see him annually acting as timekeeper at 
the Penn relay races at Philadelphia. 

At rushing time in the fall the freshmen and sophomores 


played their annual baseball game, which the sophs never | 


had permitted the first-year men to win. I was in the box 
for the freshmen this year and we won. Already I was 
much too old a head at pitching to be rattled by sopho- 
moric ragging. I had pitched three years in high school, 
every summer for the 
Orange Athletic 
Gilwb ean Gat or 
Phillips-Exeter the 
previous spring. At 
the prep school a 
tutor had been the 
team captain until 
the rest of us revolted 
and threw him off. 
My performance in 
the fall game marked 
me as baseball mate- 
rial. That and the 
combined demands of 
my studies and of 
earning my way de- 
cided me on concen- 
trating on baseball. 
I turned out for foot- 
ball as often as I 
could, however, and 
made the freshman 
team. The chief stim- 
ulus for the freshmen 
was the chance of 
whipping the Har- 
vard freshmen, vic- 
tory carrying with it 
the privilege of sitting 
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on the Yale fence, 
sacred normally 
to the upper 
classmen. The 
game with the 
Harvard freshmen 
was canceled this - 
season, whereupon 
our eleven disin- 
tegrated, and we 
did not attain the 
fence until the 
spring, after we 
had beaten the 
Harvard first-year 
baseball nine. 


Politicians 


EANWHILE 

the’88 eleven 
had played a game 
with Williston 
Academy, one 
with the Wesleyan 
freshmen, and 
served doggedly as 
ten pins for the 
varsity to bowl 
over. I began to 
understand some- 
thing of what it 
was all about. 
Against Williston, 
my first game, I 
had essayed tack- 
ling Higgins, a 
young giant, as he 
was running with 
the ball. My in- 
tentions were bet- 
ter than my tech- 
nic, and I was sent sprawling by a stiff straight-arm jab 
to my face. 

The next year’s freshman class, ’89, brushed aside that 
formality and perched upon the fence in defiance of tradi- 
tion. We 
sophomores 
undertook to 
pull them off, 
and I, person- 
ally, to take 
care of George 
Woodruff, a 
Deusen etsorr 
strength. He 
twined his legs 
about the top 
and second 
rails, but 1 
pried him 
loose with a 
head hold. 
When electric 
lights arrived 
in New Haven, 
the city in- 
stalled an arc 
on the corner 
over the fence, 
violating our 
privacy by 
making us 
visible to any 
vulgar towner 
who passed 
along Chapel 
Street. We 
drew up a pe- 
tition asking its removal, which the city ignored. When 
we showered it with rocks, a policeman was assigned to 
guard it. Billy Kent, later a congressman from California, 
then thrust his .22 rifle out of his dormitory window and 
shot the light out in the best of California tradition. 

P.S. The city moved the light across the street. 

In the Yale-Wesleyan game of November sixth I saw 
Wyllis Terry make football history. Yale won, 46 to 0, but 


Stagg at Bat, Yale Field, June, 1886 


at this moment Wesleyan was on top of the Yale goal 
line and the ball was passed to Terry behind the line. 
Instead of making the safety expected by both Wesleyan 
and Yale, he crossed back over the goal line on the run, 
dodged and battered his way through the Wesleyan 
line, made the twenty-five-yard line and saved Yale 
from the safety penalty. This was an unprecedented 
feat—but he did not stop. Zigzagging across the field, 
eluding the Wesleyan backs and the pursuing line, he 
ran the length of the field, converting a safety against 
Yale into a touchdown for her, the first run from goal 
line to goal line ever seen in New Haven. 

I saw another unusual game on November nine- 
teenth, the varsity playing an eleven composed of fa- 
mous former players, most of them Yale graduates, on 
an icy, snowy field, with a bitter wind cutting across 
it. The game had changed so radically in the brief 
time the graduates had been out of school that 
But I can’t hope to describe it as whimsically as the 
Yale News did at the time. 


Christened With Harvard’s Tears 


“TT\HE way in which some of the graduates would 

at times kick the ball whenever it was loose on the 
field was a source of much amusement to the specta- 
tors, to whom this was an entirely new element,’ the 
News reported. ‘‘The ball had been in play but a few 
moments when, getting loose from the crowd, it rolled 
in the direction of Lamb ’81, who, much to the merri- 
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Edgar Alian Poe Kicks a Goal Against Columbia at Berkeley Oval, Election Day Morning, 
1890. Woodrow Wilson Was One of the Coaches of This Princeton Team 


ment of the spectators, without attempting to lay hands the ball must be held before it is down and a team will 
on it, gave it a good solid kick which sent it flying over have to throw and jump on top of the men instead of 
the heads of Yale’s halfbacks and back so that they had tackling the ball.’’ In as much as Penn beat Harvard this 


to turn and chase it.”’ 
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James Robinson, Princeton’s English Trainer, 


‘Patches Up Spicer, ’9! 


I find another interesting example of the 
changing state of the game, midway be- 
tween caterpillar and butterfly, in the 
same paper. A Princeton student wrote 
to a Harvard student commenting on the 
Yale-Rutgers game, won by Yale, 76 to 0, 
and the News reprinted the letter. 

“Yale does not put the ball into play 
right,” the letter said, ‘‘even in the center 
of the field; and when the half-backs run, 
the rushers run ahead and interfere with 
the tacklers. They ought to have scored 
only 40 points; but the Rutgers back, a 
little man, was scared to death. When the 
ball was kicked over the back line, he 
would walk up to it and pick at it with his 
hands, drawing it away. As soon as: he 
had touched it Yale dropped on it and 
made a touchdown.” 

Speaking of the Harvard-Pennsylvania 
game, the same lettersaid: ‘I donot think 
that Harvard plays with enough head or 
roughly enough. This year the player and 


year, for the first time, Princeton walloped the Crimson 34 
to 6, and we beat them 48 to 0, there may have been some- 
thing in the diagnosis. 

This 48-to-0 triumph dedicating the new Yale field was 
the high point of the season for me. Again I can recapture 
it best by quoting from the News: ‘‘Even at an early hour 
in the morning it was evident that something noteworthy 
was about to take place. Strange faces in large numbers 
were seen on and about the campus and at the boathouse, 
and everywhere there was present the air of a place where 
something is going to happen. It was the initiatory game 
at the new grounds. Surely it was a grand day for the 
christening. Broad and level, they lay stretched out, 
smiled upon by one of the most perfect days that ever a 
lover of the sport could wish for. With no associations of 
the past, no grand old victories to be proud of, calling to 
mind no ringing cheers that had in past years greeted the 
successful issue of a hard-fought contest, they seemed to 


lay in waiting for 
their christening. In 
the hands of our 
eleven rested this 
task, and never was 
a more glorious 
christening given to 
any field. Carriages 
lined the south side 
and eastern end of 
the field, and about 
two thousand per- 
sons were ranged 
down each side.” 

Many a high 
school would blush 
today for that field. 
It looked like a vil- 
lage ball park. 
There was no cov- 
ered grand stand, 
but the bleachers 
seated perhaps 600. 
Most of us preferred 
to stand on the side- 
lines. It so happens 
that the first of the 
PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF PARKE H. DAVIS great concrete sta- 
diums or amphi- 
theaters in the coun- 
try, of my knowledge, was built for a high school—that 
of Tacoma, Washington, more than twenty years ago. 


Princeton’s Entering Wedge 


ee Princeton game being played at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, I did not see it, and I missed something. 
Princeton sprang the v play, first of the wedges, on a 
Yale team that never had seen it until that Thanksgiving 
Day. Lehigh had invented this trick formation as a 
kick-off play, and used it on Princeton. The Tigers had 
adopted it, then adapted it for use on all occasions where 
a free kick was allowed. The trick was bending the line 
into a V with the ball carrier inside the point of the wedge, 
and that point aimed at the enemy, of course. It shortly 
became the usual opening play of any game, and by 1889 
Yale had adapted it to scrimmage attack. This variation 
was copied everywhere in 1890. : 
The Vv wedge was merely an incident of the battle, at that, 
and here I ask leave again to print. The Thanksgiving Day 
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Pa Corbin'’s Champion Yale ’88 Eleven. Corbin Holding the Ball; Stagg at the Extreme Left 


* She threw it back. 
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AEL looked 
at the time. 


It was 3:30 
A. M. Not late 
for her. She 


wished to think; 
and the procedure 
was as follows: 
First she built 
up the open fire; 
near it she placed 
a reading lamp, by 
the lamp a small 
table with smok- 
ing materials, and 
pulled up a deep 
chair. Next she 
tapped a cup of 
coffee from the 
urn that was still 
hot and brought it 
to the table. 
These movements 
were performed in 
a pattern, that is 
to say, absently, 
as from habit. 
Then she opened a 
chest that was full 
of current French 


fiction in paper 
jackets and lifted 
out an armful. 


The first one she 
looked at was 
Three Who Loved. 


The second went 
back too. Then 
The Remorse of 
Virtue. She let it 
fall. The next one 
bore a jacket illus- 
tration—a young 
woman smoothing 
the brow of her 
sleeping Apache 
with one hand 
while holding a 
dagger in the 
other. She hesitated and looked at the next, whose author, 
in the new fashion, disdained titles. In place of a title 
was a very striking design—a woman smiling ironically 
into the face of an angry serpent. Deciding for that one, 
she threw all the rest back, slammed the lid of the chest, 
kicked off her shoes, and settled herself to read. When 
she came to again she would have the answer to what she 
had been thinking about. 

It often was that as she capsized herself in this manner 
she remembered her father, who did the same thing, in 
almost the same way before the new psychology had fur- 
nished the mind with hinges, single or double-acting, full 
instructions with each set, no skill required, merely the 
commonest household tools, hatchet and screw driver, so 
that anyone may do it. 

Her father got his money in Wall Street. He was not a 
banker, not a broker, not a speculator in the ordinary 
meaning of that word. A mysterious person, who worked 
alone and never spoke but to say buy or sell and name the 
quantities. David Saint-Leon, the silent saint. He kept 
an office without books; his records were in his head. He 
had no habits, no methods. For six months or a year he 
might not appear once on the tilting ground; or he might be 
seen for a moment as a knight on the hill in black silhouette 
against the sky and then vanish again. But if he tarried, it 
was to act. His movements were swift, daring, always at 
first incomprehensible. Invariably they turned out to be 
disastrous to the plans of some powerful inner group with a 
great scheme in vulnerable suspense. Before defense or 
reprisals could be organized, he was gone with the booty. 
What he did in the meantime was to read or travel. He 
would sit for months in his library reading Dumas, Hugo, 


Out of This Experience Grew Her Guild of Handicrafts, Which Became a Mild Passion 


Reade, Scott, Dickens. He had read all the fiction bound 
up in sets that existed in the English language. When he 
traveled, it was in Egypt, up and down the Nile, the same 
path over and over, gazing at the scenery which he never 
saw. He knew less about Egypt than a child in its first 
geography. 

He was a small man with an eagle head and a lifted, 
sardonic voice.. Most people feared him at sight, prob- 
ably for his eyes, which pierced what they looked at, pene- 
trating the surface as if it did not exist, or as if he did not 
see it. One of his unexpected acts was to marry a famous 
opera singer. She was a large, thrilling woman, not beau- 
tiful. Jael was their only child. Her father named her; it 
was not until long afterward that her mother by accident 
learned of the first Jael. By that time she was numb; and 
besides, the child—well, once more perhaps the man had 
been right in his way. The name was the only touch of 
Eveness the child had. 

With a father like that and a mother pursuing an inter- 
national career, Jael’s childhood was a superintended 
affair. Acquaintance with her parents progressed by inter- 
vals, with sometimes as much as a year between; and after 
she was three the experience of being reintroduced to them 
became an ordeal. She was conscious of disappointing 
them; each time a little more. Her manners were all right; 
the reports were excellent. Her governess and tutors were 
enthusiastic about her merits. Nevertheless her father 
wrinkled his eyes and her mother frowned and kept re- 
garding her with an air of tragic perplexity. Then it would 
wear off; but then they were gone again. 

She did not know what was wrong. She got the notion it 
was her way of greeting them. She was not exuberant; 
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they expected 
more warmth. So 
she tried hurling 
herself at them. 
Then it was worse. 
Gradually she be- 
gan to realize it 
was in her looks 
she disappointed 
them, Butshe was 
not responsible for 
the way she 
looked; she did 
not pick out her 
own things to 
wear. She was 
twelve before she 
knew it was deeper 
than clothes. 
That year her 
mother gave her a 
grand party. 
There were thirty 
children. Her 
mother looked in 
on them from time 
to time, each time 
with the same ex- 
pression, because 
each time the facts 
were the same. It 
was Jael’s party, 
but Jael was not 
the center of it. 
She was nowhere 
init. Fifteen little 
aspects of the male 
principle behaved 
as if she were non- 
existent. 

This was one of 
the occasions, not 
very frequent, 
when both her 
father and mother 
were home at the 
same time. At 
dinner her mother 
was in hectic color, 
and from the con- 
versation Jael understood they had been talking about her, 
had talked themselves into a temper, and were continuing 
the subject obliquely, thinking they were over her head. 

“‘T wanted to see,” said her mother, aloud but to herself. 
It was evident she had said it many times already. 

“Let her buy it then,” said her father in his cynical 
voice. ‘“‘Buy it. She’ll have the money.” 

“Oh, you beast!’’ said her mother. 

“Your own taste, madame,” said her father. 

Presently her mother said, “‘ Well, it can’t be laid at my 
door.”’ 

“No?” said her father, feigning polite astonishment. 
“Perhaps then it came by the window, or down the 
chimney.” - 

When Jael was fourteen her mother died of a heart at- 
tack in Berlin. Since she was ten her father had been 
interested in her talk, it was so droll, serious and unex- 
pected; but it seemed to make her mother very uneasy. 
After her mother’s death, her father passed more time at 
home and saw more of her. They often talked half the 
evening, after dinner; their contacts, however, were mental 
only. He treated her as friend and equal, sometimes as 
one woman to another, sometimes as one man to another. 

She was sixteen when one day he sent for her to come to 
his private abode. This was one wing of the house—first a 
very large museum room, then a library, off the library 
sleeping rooms for himself and his manservant. He was 
in bed, propped up in pillows, smoking a strong cigar. 
She had not seen him for several days and did not know he 
was ill. She did not know then how ill he was. She was 
pulling up a chair; he made her a gesture to sit on the edge 
of the bed. 


“ Tael,” he said, “you have not my nature, but ¥ 
my mind. It will be your curse. But you will ha 
lot of money—more than you can spend. AllIs 
that when you are through with it you will leave i 
I leave it to you.” 

He smoked a little, thoughtfully. 

“There’s a silly saying,” he said, “‘that money 
buy happiness, as if happiness were a thing you mi 
to acquire. It cannot be acquired. Nobody can g 
you. It’s a shabby bauble. Ruminants are born it 
All others, if they want it, have to create it in their hs 
Money is no hindrance. Only the people who have#t 
say it is, and they don’t believe it.” 

Then the premonition seized her. With it can 
intense emotions, one of tenderness and one of regre 
rising from a sudden appalling sense of the selfish lon b, 
of his life. She fell upon him weeping, took him 6 
arms. Never before had she wept for anything fro ae 
heart. 

He was passive for a while. Then, stroking her h 
said, in a dry voice, ‘“‘That’s all, Jaelh Now I w a 
think.” 

But he called to her when she was at the door. 

“Don’t marry if you can help it,” he said. “If yous 
help it, marry a man with red hair and plenty of it. i 
my best opinion.” } 

With that he took up the book from his knee and b 
to read. She had noticed what the book was—fictio 
Eugene Aram. 

The next morning she was amazed that the papers m 
first-page news of his death. Never having once though 
him in relation to the world, she had no notion how im 
tant he was. It seemed strange that anybody else sho 
have known him at all. But how little she knew hi 
herself! She read eagerly all that was said about him; aj 
although the newspapers added much to her picture of hi 
she realized that their knowledge of him, too, was limite 
His importance as news lay in the legends that had gro 
up about him in Wall Street—legends of his daring, hi 


success, his wizardry and the extent of his wealth. The! 


“‘Don’t Marry if You Can Hetp it,’’ He Said. 
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esteem of this seemed to her incredible, little as she could 
weigh such matters. 

The facts were more incredible. His fortune was much 
greater than anyone had guessed. When the will was filed, 
leaving the whole of it to her to do with as she pleased, she 
suffered a violent collision with public opinion. Reporters 
besieged the place, got into the house by subterfuge, ac- 
costed her as she went in and out, even in her own hall- 
way, demanding her picture, and shouting always one 
question: What would she do with the money? 

There was no picture; she never had had one. This she 
did not say. In a moment of great exasperation when she 
had been unable to enter her own doorway for the mob that 
held it against her, she did say, to the questions they were 
all shouting at her, that it was nobody’s business. 

A thoughtless, natural remark. Yet it was instantly tele- 
graphed all over the world and appeared under great black 
headlines in the afternoon papers. Then it was treated edi- 
torially. It became the text fora brutal attack upon the 
character of her father. What had he done to be possessed 
of millions? He had never built anything; he had never 
thought anything. Out of his vast fortune he had con- 
tributed nothing to the aid of art, science or charity. By 
speculation, which was not labor, he had amassed immense 
wealth, only in the end to leave it to a sixteen-year-old 
child who, when asked what she would do with it, replied 
in that manner. It was nobody’s business! 

Her mail was astonishing. Black-hand letters, begging let- 
ters, religious letters, form letters, onefrom a clipping bureau 
containing examples of these insulting opinions and offer- 
ing to clip and send all of them for so much a hundred. One 
of the cuttings inclosed was from a periodical she had never 
heard of before. It described her personal appearance with 
cruel unfeeling, and the paragraph ended: ‘But she has 
one very fetching feature—fifty millions of dollars.” 

This was a blow her mind could not parry. She felt it 
deep in her body. All her life she had been starved. The 


bread of affection and the sweet of love she could do with- 


out. Her desperate hunger was for that glance of ap- 
raisal that returns and lingers, and as this hunger was 
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never fed, the more her pride of person grew to be a fierce 
and jealous passion. The unanswered craving to be 
touched may make one untouchable. To be suddeniy con- 
fronted with an unexpected world all eyes and teeth and 
claws was a nightmare. But to see her person published to 
ridicule was agony. 

Public curiosity is a busy gadfly. The clamor outside 
very soon subsided. She picked her own college, entered 
quietly and lived in a very modest way, attracting friends 
of both sexes by the qualities of her mind. Her thinking 
was free and hearty, and she tended naturally toward the 
radical process for two reasons. First, she found among 
rebels a kind of reckless comradeship that stopped the ache 
of her hunger; secondly, radical taste in art and literature 
offered revenge upon the conventional standards of beauty 
and good-lookingness. She embraced socialism without 
reflecting upon its implications or the incongruity of her 
own relation to the doctrine. She saw only its idealism. 
Communism was even better. 

It was not until she left college that she came to have 
any sense of her wealth. The income was piling up. When 
her bankers wished to know what to do with it, she asked 
them what was the safest of all investments. They said 
government bonds. She said, ‘‘ Then put it in government 
bonds,” and went to live three years abroad. She hated it. 
Returning, she began to look about for her college friends. 
They were pursuing their ideas earnestly and fanatically, 
some as teachers, some as writers, some as artists, some as 
settlement workers, some as researchers. They came to 
see her. It was much pleasanter going to see them where 
they lived in tenements, shabby studios, lofts, community 
houses, for there the fact that she was rich made no differ- 
ence, since they liked her as a human being. In her Fifth 
Avenue house it was either that they were strange or she 
was ashamed. She imagined they were thinking adversely 
about her father. What had he done to possess these mil- 
lions? He had never built anything; he had never thought 
anything. Out of his vast fortune he contributed nothing 
to the support of art, science or charity. 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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about it. Or possibly not. Pos- 
sibly it was even worse not to be 
kidded and to be aware that as soon as he was out of ear- 
shot his friends might become facetious at his expense. 
There was no way of dealing with that situation of course. 
But after so many years of success and dignity, so many 
years of centralizing deference upon himself, it was most 
unpleasant to have slipped. He felt especially conscious 
of his placards and the 
large billboard posters 
which his campaign man- 
ager had arranged as part 
of his publicity. The 
placards were slightly dif- 
ferent from the usual 
ones, with a faintly red 
background wash which 
set off the picture of his 
handsome, composed 
face. They were meant 
to be conspicuous, and 
they were—especially in 
defeat. Posthumous 
urging it all was now ab- 
surd propaganda— 
Francis G. Saintsbury for 
Congress! He wanted to 
get the placards down at 
once, and yet in any un- N 
due haste about that he 
felt there might lurk more 
indignity. 

It was the regular after- 
noon for the meeting of 
the board of directors of 
the Vulcan Mining Com- 
pany, the first meeting 
since the disastrous pri- 
maries. Mr. Saintsbury, 
calling the meeting to- 
gether precisely at three 
o'clock, went through it 
with even more decision 
than usual. For the most 
part it was routine bus- 
iness—the approval of ex- \ 
penditures, the transfer of 
a couple of high officials 
and such matters. 
Saintsbury was very curt 
as he refused to recom- 
mend a_semibeneficent \ 
project for a recreational p 
building in one of the 
mining towns which was 
subsidiary to their hold- 
ings. ‘‘We may as well 
call a halt somewhere,” 
he said shortly. 

“What would this proposed building cost?’’ asked R. 
M. Athens, bending forward with the question and tapping 
with his incredibly long-pointed pencil on the table. 
Athens was gray-haired and suave, with a manner of re- 
enforced courtesy; and yet that sharp-tipped pencil, 
striking so gently on the glass which covered the directors’ 
table, had been a signal for opposition to Saintsbury’s 
decisions before. Saintsbury wondered what the idea was 
now. He also wondered irrelevantly if Athens had really 
voted for him. 

“The estimates are vague,” he answered, glancing with 
dry criticism at the letter before him. “‘They mention a 
forty-thousand-dollar structure. My own feeling is that 
these projects have been done to death. The company’s 
been milked right and left: If Red Lake wants a building 
of this sort, let the town finance it. I, personally, can’t see 
the company’s responsibility or any possible return on the 
money.” 

As he paused speaking, his thoughts went on bitterly. 
What was the use of trying to do anything for these people? 
He thought of the Red Lake vote and the way it had swung 
to Whelan for Congress—Whelan, who was the weakest 
political timeserver in the county, who’d never done a 
thoroughly competent day’s work yet. There it was. You 
developed the country for them, spent thirty years building 
towns, giving employment, gambling on the possible 


HE thing that Mr. Saintsbury 
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existence of ore at your own risk and expense, an 
turned on you like a pack of hounds. 

“Of course,’ said Athens smoothly, “‘you’re p 
quite right, Mr. Chairman. The people who be 
these things seem to be singularly unresponsive.” 

Saintsbury didn’t like his tone. He had the 
suspicion, which had been haunting him all day, t 
his business associates were secretly enjoying the 
of his campaign and were rather amused at his 1 

““May we have a motion, gentlemen?” ane 

They voted the recreational hall out of its e ds 
existence, but the memory of something und§ ,q_ 
Athens’ manner lingered. After the meetin tear 
journed, Saintsbury felt curiously tired, as if h 
fighting against some obstacle or opposition. Mane 
been a simple routine meeting. He was a very ae 
man, and some day his estate would amount totes 
millions; but he had an almost painful reluct 
people during these few days. It was difficult, ahaa 
campaign had been difficult in personal contac djohan 
not made a‘great many of them. That, he fi a 
been the business of Bradley, who had manag habeke 
paign. The thought of Bradley reminded oleneal 
hoped those temporary political headquarters, entie 
up by this time. When he got in his waiting c chedula 
chauffeur had in front of the building accordi 
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at exactly 5:30, Saintsbury told the 
man to drive down Oxen Street so that 
he could see for himself. 

The sight of the windows where 
his campaign headquarters had been 
made him wince again. They were 
still plastered with those large replicas 

of his face which had given 
him a certain shock when he ~ 
had first seen them. It was — 
irritating. There was no sense 
in Bradley’s being so slow — 
about getting that stuff cleared 
up. He told the chauffeur to 
sheisiacs stop and got out of the car 
himself. 
Z| The headquarters were un- 
locked, but at first glance the 
_room seemed to be empty. 
Standing in the doorway, 
Mr. Saintsbury looked © 
out of place. His tall, 4 
well-made, well-treated 
figure somehow did not 
fit the environment of — 
late-afternoon shadows 
which suggested dusty 
corners, of tables covered 
with toppling piles of use- 
less, suddenly out-of-date 
campaign material, of 
stale cigar smoke stiff in 
the air. For aminute he 
stood looking around him ~ 
with intense annoyance, 
and then was aware of a 
girl who was sitting ata _ 
desk at one side and had 
turned to regard him. 

“Anything I can do for 
you?” she asked. 

““Mr. Bradley isn’t — 

- here?” 

“No. He went away 
for the week-end this 
afternoon.” 

“But,” said Mr. Saintsbury sharply, 
“did he leaye this place open?”’ 
The girl stood up. “I didn’t recognize 
you,” she said; “I see it’s Mr. Saintsbury. 
“> Why, he said to let things go until he got 
back. The lease runs on until the end of 
the month, so it really doesn’t make any 
difference.”’ 
Mr. Saintsbury gestured toward the posters in the win- 
dows. The closing light of day came through his magnified 
pictured features and from the back the pictures looked 
strange and formless. 

“That stuff in the window af 

She nodded, so he did not need to finish. She was quite 
young, he saw, probably under twenty-five; and if he had 
thought admittedly along those lines he might have 
classified her as attractive. ‘I can see that those posters 
come down in the morning,” she offered; ‘“‘you’re quite 
right. They’ve certainly passed their prime.” B 

“Are you employed here?” he asked, checking her im- 
plied humor sharply and wondering if she were in a po- 
sition to take orders or give assurance that they would be 
carried out. He did not remember the girl’s face, though 
he had been in the headquarters a number of times. 

She dallied with her answer. ‘‘ Not exactly employed. 
was helping the women’s end of the campaign—that was 
all, and I’ve just been sorting out my lists of workers and 
voters to see how it all happened and where we’ll start next 
time.” 

“So you’re looking forward already to next time?’ he 
asked with a faint edge of sarcasm.’ 

“Of course. Aren’t you?” 

“T think,” he said, “‘that I’ve made my single entrance 
into politics—also my exit.” a 

“‘Oh, you just feel that way now,” she said comfortingly. 
“Probably you won’t be able to keep out of the next cam- 
paign. I was just thinking as you came in of all that could 
have been done. I see so many loose ends that I go around 
grinding my teeth. And I was so sorry things turned out 
as they did.” 

“Very kind of you.” 
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“No. I simply hate to see Whelan get away with 
murder. He’s so utterly no-’count.” 

“The voters didn’t seem to think so.” 

“They didn’t get the thing straight—that was all. They 
saw a rich-man-poor-man fight and that was the way they 
voted.” 

“They saw what?” he asked, his curiosity overcoming 
his knowledge that it was most irregular to talk things over 
with a girl who was probably some kind of clerk. 

“Tt’s being so rich that handicaps you,” said the girl 
regretfully; “‘I know.” He could not repress a dry little 
smile at that commiseration, and she caught it. ‘“‘You 
think that’s nonsense, but you haven’t been campaigning 
for yourself. That, by the way, was another mistake. I 
told Bradley so. You’ve been dreadfully hard to dram- 
atize.”’ 4 

“T don’t get your meaning,” he said, wondering why he 
prolonged this. 

The girl seemed willing to prolong it indefinitely. Witha 
single agile movement, she lifted herself to the table and 
sat on the edge of it, ready for conference. ‘‘ You know 
how people are. They don’t mean ‘o cloud their thinking, 
but when a person’s as rich as you are it gives the ordinary 
voter a kind of pleasure to take a crack at him. It evens 
life up a little, I suppose.” 

“Tt seems to me rather poor political philosophy.” 

“Ttis. That’s why I wish you’d gone on the platform for 
yourself. They might have forgiven you for being so rich 
if you hadn’t been so stand-offish. It’s getting around the 
way Whelan did, making friends, making votes a personal 
thing, letting one person spread the good word to another, 
that turns the trick.” 

“T’m afraid I wouldn’t be a success at that sort of 
thing.” 

“No,” she agreed, ‘‘perhaps not.’”’ Her eyes looked him 
over without deference, seeming to strip him to his self- 
conscious bones, and yet they were not bold eyes. ‘‘There 
was Whelan,” she went on, “with that Irish tongue of his, 
talking about how he needed the job and how a seat in 
Congress shouldn’t be a feather in a rich man’s cap. He’d 
get them way off the point and then throw in a 
little jealousy stuff about limousines and big houses 
and—well, you saw the vote!” 

“So that was his line?”’ 

“‘Didn’t you know?” she asked 
incredulously. ; 


“I’m Glad You've Come,’’ She Repeated, With a Little Shift of Accent to the “‘You.’’ 


“T never heard him speak,”’ said Saintsbury. 

Her impatience was apparent in her swinging foot. It 
went faster and kicked the table leg resentfully. 

“How did you expect to be elected,’’ she exclaimed, 
“when you didn’t even know what was going on?”’ 

People did not speak to Mr. Saintsbury in such fashion. 
He was fully aware that it was time to bring on the full 
barrage of his dignity and reserve, and depart. But there 
was something about the dusty, shadowy room which held 
him. 

It was the first time anyone had spoken to him freely 
concerning his defeat and its causes. In spite of his resist- 
ance, he found it soothing, and possibly exciting too. 

“I’m not a politician,’ he said. ‘I went into this cam- 
paign only because my friends urged me to, and because I 
felt that the district needed a real representative in Con- 
gress.”’ 

“Yes; but you’ve got to want an office to get it. You 
can’t ritz voters and get away with it.” 

“This is very interesting,’”’ he said, as if it wasn’t. 

She slipped down from the table at that rebuff as easily 
as she had lifted herself to it, and her friendliness faded. 
He saw her shift into a new mood. A dust-choked ray of 
sunlight straggled upon her, and Saintsbury saw that her 
hair was fair and curling, and the rest of her was trimly 
brown—a kind of warmed outdoor brown. He had for- 
gotten that women’s hair sometimes curled like that, as if it 
couldn’t help it. But then he did not see many women. 
The ones who could properly ask him to dinner were 
usually middle-aged or elderly, and the stenographers in his 
office made stiff silhouettes out of their hair. 

She was waiting for him to go, and, in spite of millions, 
exits had never been easy for Mr. Saintsbury. Especially 
unaccustomed exits, with a perfectly silent, chin-lifted girl 
regarding him as if she did not think too highly of his 
manners. He tried to end on a note of lightness. 

“‘Well, it’s all gone under the bridge now, anyway,” he 
said. 

“After using a great deal of time and energy. But 
possibly you didn’t use any of that,’’ the girl retorted. 


This was frankly insulting, and he walked stiffly toward 
the door. But an irrepressible question rose in him and 
turned him around. 

“Why did you?”’ he asked. 

‘Why did I?” she repeated. 
job.” 

He placed her then as one of Bradley’s paid workers. 
It had been necessary to engage a number of those, men 
and women, Bradley had told him. 

“Well,” he said guardedly, going back to his beginning, 
“‘you will oblige me by seeing that those things are taken 
out of the windows in the morning.” 

Again he shortened the distance between himself and the 
door, but her voice stopped him this time. ‘‘ You know 
what I think?” she asked. 

He stiffened, reminding himself that it was entirely un- 
important what she thought. But her voice had a way of 
darting over his reserves as if they didn’t matter in the 
least to her. 

“Tf you care to tell me 

“T think you simply lay down in this fight, and that if 
you had any courage you’d go right ahead now and file on 
an independent ticket. You ought to keep those posters 
right where they are.” 

Saintsbury laughed, the young woman proving herself 
amusing as well as very pretty with her face lit with anger. 
She reminded him of something or somebody, but he could 
not quite place the memory. 

“That’s more than a little fantastic, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think it’s a bit fantastic. It was a light vote 
and a short campaign, and, what’s more, you really didn’t 
campaign. If you got out and sold yourself, you might get 
by yet. Bradley thinks so. Whelan’s not really popular. 
And there’s no law in this state which keeps a defeated 
candidate from running on an independent ticket. Why 
don’t you stay in the fight?”’ 

“T haven’t the slightest desire to stay in the fight, for 
one reason,” he told her. “These speculations that you 
and Mr. Bradley ——”’ 

Again she seemed mentally to wash her hands of him. 
“You men are funny. If this were a business deal, Mr. 
Saintsbury, you wouldn’t dream of letting yourself be 
beaten by an inferior, by a sharper. You’d go right in and 
clean him up. But in politics you lose your nerve.” 


“Oh, it was part of my 
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By Luther Burbank, With W 


ROBABLY I 
was the first 
manwhoever 


lived to take a definite 
order for a new variety of 
plant or tree, and to de- 
liver that order as though 
it had been for the archi- 
tect’s plans for a sky- 
scraper or an automobile 
with a specially designed 
body. 

A good many people 
have not understood this. 
I know that it is some- 
times supposed that my 
experiments have been 
performed by following 
along favorable lines of 
development, more or less 
accidental or fortuitous, 
until, by chance and some 
skill in selection, I have 
produced a new variety 
of plum or poppy or gladi- 
olus. On the contrary, 
while many such acci- 
dental developments have 
occurred and have been 
taken advantage of, most 
of my work has been to- 
ward a definite and exact 
result, and I have per- 
sisted in my pursuit of 
this fixed purpose until I 
have achieved it. 


No Magic 


MENTION this here, 

and want to go on to 
write specifically of meth- 
ods and results, because in 
this work of plant development there lies before the young 
men of today a field of research and invention so important 
and so rich in possibilities that I can see no limits or 
boundaries to it. It is a field almost neglected, yet in it 
are found promises of a service to mankind compared 
with which mechanical invention and the discovery and 
exploitation of new manufacturing processes 
fade into shadows. What Edison and Ford and 
the Wright brothers and Alexander Bell and 
Marconi and his followers and all the other 
great geniuses of chemistry and mechanics have 
achieved for the world is to be equaled if not 
surpassed, in time, by the men who turn their 
attention to the plant world and there harness 
the unimaginable powers and direct the illim- 
itable potentialities that exist and that only 


A Field of Giant Zinnias at Santa Rosa. Above—A Specimen Flower 
of the Plant From Which the Giant Was Produced 
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need guiding or releasing to double the working capital 
of the world. 

I have said before that it was a well-meant but inac- 
curate thought that gave me the name of the Plant 
Wizard. I have a gift or special ability or what folks call 
a genius for selection, but there is nothing magical or 
mysterious about my methods; and 
what I learned to do others can learn 
to do, and what I have started others 
can finish, and what I have found out 
about the laws of Nature in this con- 
nection can be applied by 
others and added to by 
others, if only they will 
waken to the possibilities 
that exist.. I studied Na- 
ture, I codified her laws, 
I applied them to get 
practical and valuable re- 
sults, and I think of myself not at 
all as a master whose work must 
die with him, but as a pioneer who 
has mapped out certain new roads 
and looked down into the promised 
land of plant development. 

From thousands of incidents, let 
me choose one to show how exact— 
in practice, provided you have 
patience and industry and knowl- 
edge of your ground—can be the 
filling of orders in plant develop- 
ment. A Western canner, one of my 
best friends, is Mr. John H. Empson. 
He came to me one day a good 
many years ago and told me that 
there would be a great market for 
a small, sweet, succulent garden 
pea for canning. The canned French 
pea had long been a familiar com- 
modity to grocers and consumers, 
but it was high in price, and Mr. 
Empson was convinced that an 
American product could be made 
that would equal it in every respect. 
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“Could it be de- 
veloped?’’ Mr. 
Empson asked. 

“Certainly,” I said. 
“Will you order it from 
me?” 

He laughed. “I can tell 
you that if you happen 
to get such a pea I can 
get growers to specialize 
in it to great advantage. 
If I thought you could ac- 
cept a definite order and 
deliver a definite product 
I would be glad to place 
such an order; but that 
is impossible, of course.” 

“Not “ateall et esaid. 
“T know what you want, 
and I will deliver it to you 
inside of eight years, per- 
haps less.” 

I knew then, and Mr, 
Empson told me after- 
ward, that he couldn’t 
quite believe I was serious. 
But I was entirely serious 
because I had given my- 
self definite orders in 
hundreds of cases and de- 
livered on practically all 
of them. Moreover, this 
garden-pea order was 
comparatively simple. 

The French pea is ac- 
tually a pea that is not 
allowed to come to full 
maturity, but that is 
picked by hand when the 
peas in the pod have 
reached their most perfect 
state as regards flavor and 
sweetness. You see, as in 
most vegetables, the sugar content in the pea begins as the 
time of ripening passes to turn into starch, in which form 
it is stored for use in feeding the life germ when the pea is 
planted and germinates. If you pick your pea before that 
turning point is reached the pea is sweet and deliciously 
flavored, though not yet at its full size. 

My first problem was to develop a pea that would be 
well formed, firm and of uniform size when it was still not 
entirely matured, and it was there that I started. I chose 
good uniform peas for planting, and I planted a large field 
of them. By selection I found individual plants with a 
tendency toward the sort of qualities I wanted; the chosen 
pods were carefully saved and replanted, and selection 
again made toward the ideal. 


Peas Grown to Specifications 


EANTIME there was another vital requisite in these 

peas. It was all well enough for the French to pick 
their peas by hand for canning, because they could work 
cheaply and charge high prices; for California canners it 
was necessary to have peas that would reach the desired 
size and have the desired qualities almost simultaneously 
over a whole field. In short, the peas must be of such 
character that they could be harvested by machinery, 
perhaps in one or two days. This meant that I must also 
select and reselect to get uniformity of ripening period. 

My process was simple enough, but it required the ap- 
plication of infinite pains and patience. For instance, as 
the plan progressed I harvested my selected seed only 
after counting the separate pods on each vine and the 
separate peas in each pod, choosing between vines other- 
wise alike in product according to the quantity as well as 
the quality of the peas. The promise had been made that 
I would make delivery within eight years; as a matter of 
fact, California conditions enabled me to plant two genera- 
tions each year, and in six generations, or at the end of 
three years, I sent for Mr. Empson and told him his pea 
was perfected. 

He was amazed and sincerely delighted. In the course 
of this work we had become well acquainted and very 
friendly. I refused to let him pay me, of course, because of 
this friendship, and turned the pea-seed stock over to him 
to use for his own purposes. The pea was called the 
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Burbank Empson, and today it is one of the chief crops in 
a large community in this state. ¥ 

Here was a definite order, definitely fulfilled, five years 
earlier than had been promised; but it was not magical or 
mysterious. It was simply an application of the laws of 
Nature as expressed in plant life, but that run through all 
life. It is an excellent, though small, example of what I 
mean when I say that this field of endeavor is wide 
open to young men and women, and that, though the re- 
wards may be meager because as yet there is no method by 
which the plant inventor is protected in the rights to his 
invention, will pay 
enormous returns 
in satisfaction and 
incalculable re- 
turns in the good 
of the race. 


Illimitable 


HERE are four 

divisions into 
which this almost 
untouched work 
may be divided: 
Improving the 
quality of fruits 
and vegetables 
and the beauty 
and fragrance of 
flowers; second, 
adapting plants to 
new environments 
and increasing the 
range of climates, 
soil conditions, 
and so on; third, 
developing plants 
so that they will, 
because of char- 
acteristics and 
strengths im- 
pressed on their 
present heredities, 
waste lesstime and 
vital force, and 
therefore have 
more of both with 
which to increase 
their yields; and 
fourth, developing 
wild plants now 
unknown or un- 
used by man into 
useful and valua- 
ble servants. 


A Corner of the Burbank Experiment Grounds at Santa Rosa. 


It requires but a moment’s consideration to see how 
true this is. As I have previously pointed out, nearly 
everything we eat and wear and a great deal of what we 
use in everyday life come originally to us through the 
leaves of plants. The mineral world, important as it is 
to man, contributes less to his comfort and development 
than the animal and vegetable worlds; and of these, the 
former, if you trace back far enough, is dependent on 
the second. So that the principal source of man’s wealth, 
health, pleasure and happiness is the plant life of this 
planet. If that is true it must be plain that in neglect- 
ing study and culture and invention and creation in this 
realm we are defrauding ourselves of untold billions 
of wealth and untold measures of satisfaction, 
beauty and utility. 

I have spent a lifetime scratching at 
the surface of this illimitable field; out 
of more than 100,000 separate, costly 
and often bold experiments I have 
added more than I can count in 
numbers and more than I can es- 
timate in value—new wealth—to 
the gardens, fields and orchards 
of the world. This is not writ- 
ten boastfully, but in the hope 
of encouraging others to enter 
this poorly explored and sketch- 
ily mapped territory of applied 
science. If I could stir even half 
a dozen young men or women— 
for it is a field in which women 
could compete with an equal chance 
and equal credit and equal achieve- 
ments with men—I should feel that I 
had done even more than I have thus far 
in actual creations and discoveries. The joy 
of the pathfinder and explorer is much more in 
seeing settled and cultivated the wilderness he dis- 
covers than in the initial discovery itself. 

Of all my developments probably that best known 
and the results of which are most widely distributed 
and capitalized by growers is my development 
of the plum. And nothing could give a clearer idea 
of how all my work was done and how results were 
made possible than telling you something of the his- 
tory of my experiments with this fruit. There are many 
other trees and flowers in which I have met with greater 
difficulties, from which I have learned more, which have 
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A Partly Opened Blossom 
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Note the Stigma, That is 
Like a Devilfish in Form, 
and the Pollen:Bearing 
Anthers on the Thread=- 
like Stamen Inside the 
Cup of the Flower 


The Cedar Branches Shown at the Right are 
Those That Extend Above Mr. Burbank’s Grave 


given me greater personal satisfactidn; but the widest 
application in practice has thus far been made of the 
large variety of plums I have produced. Let us go back 
to the beginning of this fruit tree then and trace the steps 
of the work, in order that you may understand what plant 
development means and how it is achieved. 

Almost anywhere in the United States you can find, in 
wild, natural state, at least scattered members of the 
wild-plum family of trees. We have no definite way of 
knowing where the plum originated, but probably it was in 
that interesting and ancient triangle roughly pointed by 

the Caspian and Mediterranean seas 
and the Persian Gulf, to which 
scientists trace many of our 
plants and animals and 
somewhere near which, 
it is possible,“the hu- 
man race itself had 
its beginnings. 
The plum became 
widely scattered 
though, and this 
is not surprising 
when you con- 
sider its beauti- 
ful color, its firm 
flesh, its unique 
flavor, even in 
the wild state, 
and its hardiness 
both of seed and 
tree. It could stand 
transporting ‘over 
greater distances than 
the peach, the cherry, the 
apple, for instance, and it had 
in it the power to vary, to adapt 
itself to new climates and soils. It 
was tempting to birds and animals 
and to man, and they carried it 
about, either merely for the sake 
of eating it, or for the sake, as in 
the case of ancient tribes, of plant- 
ing it and cultivating it for use. 

Certainly it is found pretty much all over the world; 
and though the records of diligent investigators fail to 
show that it was a familiar fruit in ancient times, it must 
have been one that barbarous peoples ate, since only they 
could have carried 
and dispersed its 
seeds so widely. 
And this is inter- 
esting and impor- 
tant, because it 
shows that the 
vitality and adapt- 
ability of the plum 
make it available 
for development 
so that it can be 
raised eventually 
almost everywhere 
where any decidu- 
ous trees will live. 


Strength 


N THE other 

hia n det he 
plum, forced 
through ages to 
protect its life 
germ, in the seed, 
from animals, de- 
veloped a stone, or 
pit, that was large, 
very strong and 
greatly exacting 
from the tree. I 
have said several 
times that the 
making of pit fiber 
and the nut or 
seed of any plant 
is the task that 
puts the heaviest 
load on that plant. 
It takes perhaps 
from five to ten 
times as much 
strength and 
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Herman Hoofsparger’s grasp was so 
raddled with anger that his aim fell short of his 
mark. The book thudded upon the hearth and 
fell brazenly open to the very page which Mrs. 
Hoofsparger’s eyes had been ravaging when he 
had snatched the volume from her. 

“A nowel-writing book!’”’ Uneven puffs of 
anger blew his mustache sidewise. “And in 
my houge a’ready! What 
have you anyhow got to 
say fur yourself?”’ 

Mrs. Hoofsparger, also 
blown sidewise, had 
nothing to say for her- 
self. Her down-smitten 
eyes upon afinger of flame 
which was reaching 
avidly toward Love, or 
the Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter, she warned feebly: 
“It cost twenty-five 
cents expensive,” 

Mr. Hoofsparger leaped 
to the hearth, salvaged 
the clergyman’s daughter 
and cast her upon the 
table between them. 

““Twenty-five cents 
she spends from my 
money fur a ewil nowel 
yet! Since I am born I 
ain’t hearing nothing so 
unscriptural. Twenty- 
five cents behind my 
back she takes and 
spends—and fur writings 
from Satan!” 

“‘T ain’t spending nothing,” defended Mrs. Hoofsparger. 
“‘T borrowed the lend of it off Sadie Betzel. The name fur 
Perlina she got out of it, and I thought’’—for a single val- 
iant instant she forced her eyes to his—‘‘well, I thought 
whiles it was going to be our first one, if I could find oncet a 
name a little fancy that way fe 

“‘A fancy name!”’ groaned Mr. Hoofsparger. ‘‘A fancy 
name fur my offspring yet! Ain’t I said a’ready its name 
was going to be Herman? What fur could it anyhow be 
but Herman?” 

“Twins runs always in my family,”’ reminded his wife. 
““And doe says i 

“They ain’t running in mine,” decreed Mr. Hoofsparger. 
“T ain’t purwiding board and sleep fur but one to oncet, 
now mind that. If it’s a boy, he gits his name off me. And 
if you ain’t fetching nothing but a girl’’—he swallowed 
bitterly—“‘you’ll have to fall back onto the Bible fur the 
name. Or what’s a matter of my mother’s 
name—Lizzie? That’s usual, ain’t it?” 

“Tt’s usual,” sighed Mrs. Hoofsparger. 

The expectant father launched a corrugated 
finger at the clergyman’s daughter. “‘ You take 
and march you that book back to that wild 
Betzel. The onregenerate piece, a-corruptin’ 
you silly women! Pack it off now! I’ll be 
watching you! Her and her Per-linas!”’ 

The mustache puffed upon the last word and 
Mrs. Hoofsparger, book in fingers, puffed out 
of the door and blew toward the neighboring 
farm of the corrupting Mrs. Betzel and her tiny 
black-eyed Perlina. 

A month later the mustache got mixed up 
with a high wind while Mr. Hoofsparger was 
thriftily repairing the roof ridge of his barn 
with a flattened oil can. He clutched after a 
roistering nail, saved it, but lost his balance 
and incidentally his life. Six weeks later his 
twins were born. 

Mrs. Hoofsparger lay in her bed between her 
red son and her pink daughter and meditated in- 
subordination—or, more exactly, compromise. 

She said to the unregenerate Mrs. Betzel, 
“Do you guess he’s still got the name Herman 
by him?” 

Mrs. Betzel, who was a woman swift of. dis- 
cernment, paused in her flying ministrations 
and regarded the other for a moment. Then 
she chuckled briefly. 


MAN’S reach should exceed his grasp— 
or what’s a fireplace for? But Mr. 
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“Tt is Now Wonderful How 
She Picks Always Onto 
the Boy and Lets the Girl’”’ 


“No, there ain’t no Herman angels, I should guess. Get 
this into your head now: He ain’t nothing but a piece of 
something where ain’t nothing with wings at, a-flyin’ 
around up there somewheres.”’ Her broom handle jerked 
toward the forget-me-nots upon the ceiling. ‘‘He can’t do 
you nothing. He ain’t even their pop no more. Angels 
ain’t pops. Name them what you feel fur naming them.” 

Mrs. Hoofsparger’s eyes apprehensively ranged the 
forget-me-nots. Then she smiled faintly for the first time 
since the decrease, followed by the increase, of her family. 

“Well, anyhow, I guess mister is either a cherubim or 
either a seraphim, ain’t? So if I was to name them Cher- 
ubim and Seraphim, I wouldstill benaming 
one or the other after him, ain’t not?” 


“It’s the Thumps. 


I Said it Was Sick”’ 
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A shriek from her male infant punctuated 
her query. The yearling Perlina, who had 
been crawling about the bed, was now busily 
cutting her eyeteeth upon the Seraphim’s 
thumb. Mrs. Betzel 
swept her descendant 
hence with an avenging 
arm. 

“Och, elend! It is now 
wonderful how she picks 
always onto the boy and 
lets the girl. A body 
would say she hated him 
a’ready.”’ But the pink 
Cherubim was not en- 
tirely unconcerned. As 
her brother’s vigorous 
wails subsided in a 
smother of exasperation, 
her own small voice was 
heard in feeble sympa- 
thetic echo. 

It is not too much to 
say, indeed, that Cheru- 
bim herself became an 
echo of her hardy twin 
during the years that 
followed. What shadow 
is to substance, that was 
she to Seraphim. When 
he flung himself from his 
crib and raised lusty out- 
cry, she tumbled after 
him and sobbed plain- 
tively. When with stick 
and stone he strove to 
harry the tormenting 
gadfly of a Perlina from 
the premises, Cherubim 
trotted along behind, knotting tiny fists. When he strode 
down the beaten path to the schoolhouse, his rough red- 
brown thatch springing stubbornly from the wet furrows 
of the comb, she pattered along behind, the dampened 
sheen of her fair hair drawn into limp braids behind her 
ears, her fingers clutching the lunch pail. 

In their early twenties her pale fingers were still busy 
with the lunch pail, and her eyes, gentle and adoring, still 
followed his broad shoulders and his outward-plunging feet 
as they struck across his fields. The farm was theirs now, 
their mother with a last apprehensive glance at the forget- 
me-nots having flown up through them to join the erstwhile 
Herman in the high winds of space. It was not 
surprising, of course, that Seraphim, dominat- 
ing everything, dominated also his own shadow. 
Nor was it surprising that, keeping everything 
his parsimonious fingers ever got their clutch 
upon, he naturally expected to keep his own 
shadow always. No one but the snap-eyed 
Perlina had ever got anything away from him. 
She had by strategy got from him the first knife 
he ever owned and by strategy she had retained 
it against the scandalized protests of both fam- 
ilies. Presumably she had it yet somewhere 
upon the lucrative stock farm which she owned 
and managed in the far end of the county. The 
blade of that knife still turned agonizingly in 
Seraphim’s heart whenever she made her semi- 
annual visits to the farm adjoining his, which 
she still owned. But to his own shadow, that 
meek and angelic Cherubim, he gave no 
thought; he had her and he would always have 
her, just as he had his cows and his horses and 
his fancy poultry. 

But there is this to be said of shadows in 
general, Under certain conditions they may 
appear to be executing weird and unnatural 
antics which frighten even the owners them- 
selves. 

It was upon the twenty-third anniversary of 
their birth that Seraphim Hoofsparger’s shadow 
gave him the sharpest shock he had ever ex- 
perienced; nor did he realize, then or later, 
that it was after all only a reflection of his own 
warped attitude toward certain fundamentals 
of life. 

Upon the day preceding that twenty-third 
anniversary Cherubim had baked a cake. It 
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was a monumental cake, with pink icing between its five 
layers and with red mint sprinkled thickly over its glisten- 
ing white top. She set it in the middle of the breakfast 
table before daylight, then with a final inspiration scurried 
into the little parlor and brought forth the ceremonial 
lamp with its beaded fringe, which she set beside it. 

Seraphim, blinking presently in the doorway, stopped 
short. ‘It ain’t anybody dead fur us, was they?” 

“Tt’s fur birthdays,’’ bubbled Cherubim, the knife sus- 
pended over the skillet of drying ponhaus trembling in her 
excited fingers. ‘‘Yours and mine, Seraphim. You ain’t 
forgetting, was you?”’ 

“Humph!”’ Seraphim tramped to the washbasin. 

Cherubim filled his plate with sausage, ponhaus and 
fried apples. She set the doughnuts beside the smearcase, 
lifted the steaming coffeepot from the stove and sat down 
at the table. For some moments she watched him in 
happy silence; then exclaimed: 

“Ain’t it grand that we make our birthdays with the 
county fair? Such a day it will be!” 

“Who said you was going on the fair?” grunted Sera- 
phim. 5 

Cherubim’s eyes went wide and deeply blue. Her fork 
clicked to her plate. 

“Why, but you always do leave me! And this—this is 
our birthday, Seraphim. Why, everybody goes on the 
fair! And think oncet! This is our et 

“T think good enough.” He eyed her grimly. “I think 
yet how I ketched you canooverin’ around a year back at 
the fair with that slinky Betzel. The thievin’ tribe! Yes, I 
think for a year yet on that. And this here’s the answer.” 

Color twinged in her cheek and was gone. Lily white, 
she faced him straightly, and for the first time in her life an 
edge faintly combative sharpened her tone. ‘And why 
wouldn’t I be speaking with Henry Betzel? Ain’t he been 
a good neighbor to you? What has he done you ever? 
But, no; because he is Perlina’s cousin, you fault him. 
And so far forth as that goes, what has Perlina ever done 
you? Just because her pigs flax yours at the fairs and she 
pulls the prizes off you, then you x 

The edge had cut to the raw spot. His thick saucer 
cracked hollowly as he dashed the empty cup down upon it. 
Without a word, he got out of his chair and made for the 
porch. With a little cry, Cherubim fluttered after him and 
wrung her hands before him as he jerked the lantern from 
its hook and dashed the lighted match across its wick. 

“T didn’t mean nothing! Oh, I didn’t mean nothing! 
Oh, Phimmie, don’t have a mad on me! Ain’t, you won’t 
not? Your boar will pull the prize from her this time. I 
would bet on it!”’ 

The lantern flared jerkily about his square-toed boots 
as they plunged toward the barn. 

Cherubim stood in the middle of the kitchen and stared 
at the table; the round white cake and the round white 
shade of the lamp blurred, fused, 
then rained in a torrent of light. She 
sagged into a chair and dug her apron 
into her eyes. It was terrible, terrible 
that she had been cross to Seraphim! 
How had she dared to be? What 
would he do to her for it? 

But he couldn’t do anything worse 
than he had done—forbid her to go to 
the county fair, that many- 
colored day to which she looked 
forward from one September to 
another. And he couldn’t say 
anything worse than he had 
said—those unjust words against 
Henry Betzel. It wasn’t right— 
it wasn’t right! 

She took her apron from her 
eyes presently and looked sol- 
emnly at the cake 
beneath the beaded 
fringe. ‘‘It ain’t 
right,’’ she began to 
say aloud; ‘‘it ain’t 
right.”” She got up 
and cleared the table. 
Each time her throat 
began to tighten, she 
forced the words 
through it: “It ain’t 
right!” It was as 
though some new 
thing werestruggling 
for its life among the 
gentle impulses of 
her bosom, some- 
thingnew and strange 
and powerful; it was 
as though it could 


not come to the birth unless she forced that rebellious 
utterance through: ‘It ain’t right!”’ 

When the lantern had clicked upon its hook again 
she turned, outwardly calm, toward the opening door. 

“‘ Always on my birthday you give me twenty-five 
cents at my plate, 
and I ain’t finding 
none there.”’ 

He swung his arm 
in short gesture 
toward the cake. 
“‘There it sets. 
Twenty-five cents of 
flour and sugar at. 
There’s your twenty- 
five cents of waste.” 

““Waste?’’ cried 
Cherubim. “Waste?” 
she repeated dully 
and dropped her 
arms. ‘‘Waste you 
name it?” as if to 
herself. ‘‘No, wait 
oncet a minute. It 
ain’t waste. A dol- 
lar prize it gives at 
the fair for the best 
cake. And I could v 
get it; that there ‘oe 
would fetch it. Oh, 
Seraphim, leave me go! Just this 
oncet!’’ Her eyes took fire from the 
flame in her cheeks. ‘‘Give me dare 
to try for the prize, and after, we will set and eat off the 
cake. Och, Seraphim! Just this oncet and I won’t ever 
plague you again.” 

At mention of the money he had glanced quickly at the 
cake in frowning appraisement. ‘“‘Put a paper at it then,”’ 
he commanded, “‘and I will pack it with.” 

“And leave me set at home?’”’ Cherubim flattened back 
against the sink. ‘‘And not be there to get my prize?” 
And as he turned, her arm flew upward against her breast. 
“Look here oncet! Look at me!’”’ And as he swung about 
in scowling surprise toward that tone in her voice he had 
never before heard, her fingers crept hard against her 
throat as though to steady it, and she said, her eyes level 
upon his, “It—ain’t—right!”’ 

Would he strike her? What would he do? What would 
he do? He stood perfectly still and looked at her long and 


And Ali the Time He Was Talking, Filling Her Eager Ears With the Delightful Details of the Fair 
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“Tell be There for 
You,’’ She Called 
Back Briefly 


hard. And of what that look was composed, 
Cherubim could never determine. She 
thought sometimes that it was great anger, 
at times that it was great surprise. She could not believe 
that there was something of admiration in it too. He said 
not another word; and as the sun rose she saw him driv- 
ing off upon his spring wagon, her cake upon the seat, and 
in crates in the rear his fancy poultry and the boar upon 
which he had set his hopes for wresting the prize from 
Perlina Betzel. 

Cherubim carried the lamp back to its marble-topped 
stand in the dim parlor. She wanted nothing about to 
remind her that it was her birthday. Everybody had for- 
gotten it, so why not she? If she could only forget that 
she had been cross to Seraphim! That was the thing, after 
all, that dulled the fine luster of her eyes during the long 
hours of the morning. 

But everybody had not forgotten. Early in the after- 
noon, as she sat sewing by the window, she looked and 
looked again, scarce 
believing, as she saw 
a slender figure fling- 
ing toward her across 
the fields. 

It was a fair-haired 
boy who stretched 
both hands to hers be- 
od hind the last-year’s 

- straw stack to the lee 

of the barn. But why 

had he left the fair? 
It was still early after- 
noon; he must have 
started home then just 
as the festal dinner cloths 
were being laid upon the 
ground, just when the 
prizes were being de- 
clared, just when the ex- 
citement of the year was 
running highest. 

“But I couldn’t find 
you nowheres,”’ said the 
boy. 

Cherubim laughed 
then as though she would 
never stop. They swayed 
together, hand in hand, 
like two slender gold- 
white candles. 

He drew her at last 
into the rendezvous 
which they had kept all 
that year upon the days 
when Seraphim had gone 
to market—the cave in 
the straw stack which 
the cattle had deepened 
from month to month by 
their munching. Side by 
side they sat in the warm 

(Continued on 
Page 70) 
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American Gold and Indian Currency 


O MOST Americans India stands as a far-off country, 

overpopulated, enslaved with traditions of caste, 
occult in philosophy and impractical in industry, the field 
of a perpetual religious controversy that permeates all 
strata of a population subsisting on a low standard of liv- 
ing. We trade freely with India, but it will surprise most 
of us to be told that the fiscal policy of this distant branch 
of the British Empire is intimately entrained with that 
of the United States. 

Not long since, Sir Basil Blackett, sent out to India from 
the British Treasury, recommended the establishment of 
the gold standard of currency in India. More recently a 
Royal Commission has issued a report on Indian currency. 
The commission dissents from advocacy of the gold stand- 
ard for India. The reasons are in part local—the relation 
to silver-using neighbors like China, and the East Indian 
traditional practice of hoarding precious metal. But for 
the most part the negative reasoning is founded on inter- 
national considerations, and that is where we come into the 
argument. 

The apprehension is expressed that “‘unless great econ- 
omy is exercised in the use of gold . . . we have to look 
forward to a progressive period of steadily falling com- 
modity prices throughout the world.” Disregarding this 
background consideration, the gold standard could not be 
established in India without long-standing credits of large 
dimensions. These would need to be secured in Great 
Britain and the United States, and the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York are quoted as viewing such proposals 
with alarm, on the ground of retardation of monetary 
reconstruction in Europe and upsetting of world prices. 
Failing large credits, to set up a gold standard a large sum 
of gold itself would be needed. Such gold practically exists 
only in the United States. The Royal Commission regards 
the American gold available for purposes of reconstruction 
of currency, if at all, as, so to speak, preémpted for the use 
of other countries in currency distress, apparently in 
Europe. 

Unable to hope for large credits or large gold reserves, 
for the present at least, it is recommended that India set up 
a bullion standard, with a gold parity for the rupee, as part 


of a rather complicated system of managed currency, 
designed furthermore to encourage investment rather than 
hoarding. During the transition period of introducing the 
proposed system, doubtless suffering East Indians will 
berate the United States as in part responsible for their 
difficulties. Or perhaps the meditative mind of India will 
instead derive consolation from the reflection that fiscal 
misery makes the whole world kin. 


Roll Your Own 


TYLES in literature and journalism change, just as do 
S the fashions in women’s hats and men’s knickers. A 
more dignified way of putting it would be to say that the 
printed word goes through cycles. But these fashions or 
cycles are very wearing. Most of them are pretty enough 
in themselves, but we are always being confronted with too 
much of a good thing, at any given moment, and that 
moment is sometimes most extended. 

For quite a while the prevailing mode with many maga- 
zines and newspapers has been personal, with an “‘I”’ or 
a “‘me”’ always conspicuous in the title. But we wish to 
speak of only one branch of this intimate-revelation stuff — 
namely, the endless output of such articles as, The Most 
Unusual Person I Have Ever Known, The Hight Most 
Interesting People I Have Met, The Five Outstanding 
Men in the World Today, The Ten Greatest Men in His- 
tory, and so on indefinitely. 

This type of article is a wonderful find. The vein is 
inexhaustible, although in its more low-grade and distant 
workings it is very thin and pale, indeed. But leaving out 
these more emaciated manifestations of the prevailing 
mode, there is no questioning the fertility and virility of 
this style of reading matter. 

Our objection is not to the intrinsic worth of the material, 
but to the exclusive monopoly which a comparatively 
few writers seem to enjoy in compiling these lists. Why 
can’t the reader make out his own list of the eight most in- 
teresting people he has ever met? Why can’t he roll his 
own? There is always an added zest in thinking about 
people we have known. Why not determine the subject 
matter for ourselves? 

It is true that the average reader is not on the same 
intimate terms with Mussolini, the Prince of Wales, Mary 
Pickford and the Queen of Rumania as the professional 
list makers who do most of the writing. But there is no 
man or woman who would not profit from seriously and 
deliberately casting about in his mind for a list of those of 
his own acquaintance who have seemed greatest or most 
useful or most influential or most interesting. 

It is a liberal education to make out such a list and 
analyze the reasons for including or omitting a name. Even 
in a group of the most interesting persons, it will be found 
that not mere cleverness, but rather mental alertness, 
vividness or vitality, or perhaps both, personality and 
character, are what turn the scales. 

On his seventieth birthday George Bernard Shaw said 
“We have discovered the secret that there are no great 
men.” There is no one, however humble or of however 
limited contacts, who cannot by the spending of less than 
an hour’s time dig out of his own acquaintance a group of 
noble characters, men and women, who are great in all that 
counts in this world. 


Chinese Chaos 


HE old truth that when doctors disagree the patient 

is in a very bad way seems to apply with unusual 
force to the case of China. There are those who regard 
China’s worst enemy as the militarists, and others who 
believe she would shortly enter upon the highroad to 
recovery if it were not for foreign interference and domi- 
nation. Overpopulation comes in for many strictures, and 
erosion of the land following the destruction of forests seems 
to furnish an economic basis for much of the unquestioned 
poverty. 

China appears to be suffering from several diseases all 
at once, although there is no doubt more than a trace of 
relationship among them. ‘l'o begin with, the country is 
wholly lacking in nationalistic feeling, although the people 
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have much genius for local self-government. From the 
national point of view China is like medieval Europe and | 
must go through a long process to attain nationalism. 

There may be large potential resources in the country, 
but these do not at present relieve the incredible sufferings 
of the people from poverty and hunger. Resources cannot 
be developed until there is more national feeling and the 
established government that follows its existence. 

Ignorance is a fundamental ill. Illiteracy runs to amaz- 
ing figures; and though it has sometimes been fashionable 
to say that the Chinaman considers his civilization far 
superior to any other, the majority of Chinamen cannot 
hope to know much about health, agriculture, geography, 
travel, civics or any other subject until they can read and 
write. 

A serious obstacle to progress has been the variety of 
dialects and of characters for purposes of writing. The new 
mass-education movement is said to be securing large and 
quick results, and certainly promises well. It consists of 
teaching the people one thousand characters essential for 
simple reading—a scheme invented by a Chinaman named 
James Yen, who was educated at Yale and Princeton. 

Militarism and overpopulation are more in the nature 
of symptoms of the diseased condition than causes. Any 
country which is ignorant, poor in present wealth, what- 
ever its potential resources may be, and without real 
national feeling among its more ignorant classes, is sure to 
be overrun by bandit or military chiefs who live off the 
country. 

Overpopulation naturally tends to cure itself as a coun- 
try develops high standards of living in consequence of 
education and prosperity. Under modern civilized condi- 
tions small families, well cared for and brought to adult 
years, are preferred to large numbers of children who die 
from famine and countless epidemics. 

Complaint is sometimes made that China does not have 
enough honest leaders. We do not say that miracles never 
happen, but it would almost be that if any one leader, or 
several, could pull China out of her bog. Leaders will come 
when the time is ripe. No quick-acting remedies can pos- 
sibly help China. The medicine she needs works very 
slowly; perhaps none of us will live to see its effects. 
China needs time, and lots of it. 


A Praiseworthy Substitute 


HILE the United States drifts along in the commer- 

cial production of artificial nitrates, the industry 
forges ahead in Europe at the expense of the natural salt- 
peter deposits of Chile. According to trade statistics, as 
collected by Aikman, the outturns of synthetic nitrate, by- 
product ammonia and Chile saltpeter during the past three 
fiscal years were as follows, in terms of hundred thousand 
tons of nitrogen:: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
soyDbhetic nitrate. 0s 6 pu. ens 355 450 583 
By-product ammonia... . . . 275 275 280 
Chile'saltpeter.e: acerca ean 340 363 324 
Total toayiss o epee oe ee 970 1088 1187 


The increasing production of synthetic nitrate abroad is 
not merely dictated by nationalistic policies; it is appar- 
ently becoming profitable. The declining outturn of salt- 
peter in Chile has imposed increasing burdens on the 
nitrate companies. The latest annual reports of these com- 
panies show declining profits for many companies, with 
failure to make additions to reserves. There are nine large 
nitrate companies and other smaller ones. These are or- 
ganized into a producers’ association and the state levies 
a relatively heavy export tax on the nitrate. Increasing 
costs with lower-grade deposits are in prospect. 

The capital is largely European—British, in fact. The 
gain of Europe in manufacture of nitrate therefore is offset 
by prospective capital losses to Europe with decline of out- 
turn of nitrates in Chile. Economies through merger and 
consolidation, reorganization of marketing and reduction 
of the export tax are the suggestions advanced to save the 
industry. Hard as it is on the holders of nitrate properties 
in Chile, we must accept this change as good for the world. 
The outlook would be still better if the United States were 
able, at comparable costs, to duplicate the European pro- 
duction of synthetic nitrate. 
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ATURALLY, when it is a part of the 

job to take an interest in politics, a 

good time to take interest is a time 
like this, what with the fall elections coming on and a new 
House of Representatives in the offing, and a 33 per cent 
turnover in the Senate impending and a lot of governors, 
and so on, to be chosen; to say nothing of all the tremen- 
dous issues involved. A very good time. 

Hence a rather comprehensive interest has been taken, 
and the net result seems to be that we are on the verge, 
tottering on the brink of a crisis. That is the consensus of 
opinion. Old Mr. Peter K. Crisis is alleged to be approach- 
ing witha large supply of disaster in hiswake. Weare reliably 
informed of so many horrible things about to happen to 
those in power, to those out of power, to those neither in 
nor out, and to the commonalty at large, that the calami- 
tous catalogue reduces us to inarticulate and pop-eyed 
confusion, and we can comment only with a stammering 
“Ts that so?” 

The situation is so fraught with danger that we have 
never seen one fraughter since 1896—and this merely a 
congressional and gubernatorial year, mark you, and not a 
presidential campaign. So fraught, so complex, so potential, 
as you might say, with results of which we wot not, that 
eyen so definite, decisive, experienced and willing a wotter 
as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler stands grimly aside and 
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announces that he will reserve his comments, explanations 
and predictions until after the elections are over. When the 
votes are counted and the results tabulated Doctor Butler 
will step to the fore and speak. Until that moment he 
maintains a scholastic silence. That cautious and wise de- 
termination gives an unerring line on it all. Whenso virile 
and certain and ready a national voice as that of Doctor 
Butler is stilled by the impending rush of events, when 
even he refrains from handing a few well-chosen words of 
advice, counsel, admonition and interpretation on and of 
a political situation to his fellow countrymen before that 
situation coalesces into an election, you may be sure that 
that situation is mixed and dubious. 

It would seem that there never has been a moment 
within the present generation when there were so many red 
lights on the political switches as at present. That is what 
they say. 

Every political bosom, from Bill Butler’s in Massa- 
chusetts to Sam Shortridge’s in California, is palpitating 
with the frightsome dread of 
catastrophic contingencies, 
and the thoracic heavings of 
Jimmy Wadsworth, in New 
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York; Jim Watson, in Indiana; George 
Brennan, in Illinois; Pat Harrison, in Mis- 
sissippi; Smith Brookhart, in lowa; and doz- 
ens more of our statesmen and candidates are as the 
rising and the falling of the tides, while George Moses and 
Charlie Dawes and Jim Reed and Bill Oldfield and the 
Republican and Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committees are ringing in general alarms every thirty 
minutes and sending up rockets and burning flares; not to 
mention what the wets are saying about the drys, and 
what the drys are saying about the wets, and what the 
people are saying about both of them; nor to set down 
any of the numerous divinations of Brethren McAdoo and 
Al Smith and their promoters and detractors, nor the pro- 
tests of the farmers, nor the wails of the friends and the 
foes of the World Court. 

We must look at these matters and manifestations with 
such calm as the hullabaloo may vouchsafe, and the best 
way to begin is to list the lot, catalogue what impends, as 
we hear, so that all may comprehend exactly the political 
plight we are in; so that all may realize to a full and 
horrifying extent how near we are to the abyss, how close 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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LTRONMONGERS 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 
Song of Modern Music 


Played the organ and the mandol- 

In and harmony in music had a part, 
Then old Mendelssohn and Mozart 
Were considered very beaux arts 

And the public thought that 
music was an art. 


[-: THE days when Bach and Handel 


But now a sonatina 
For guitar and concertina 
Is written, whose harmonics 
need a tonic; 
They compose a ballet suile a- 
Voiding form and key and meter, 
Or a symphony that’s not at 
all symphonic. 
For when Schelling, Strauss, 
Respighi 
Or Stravinsky writes a gigue, 
he 


Tries to imitate the cobra’s 
stifled roar, 
And their tone poems and im- 
pressions 


Sound like paranoid obsessions, 
Until music isn’t music any 
more. 
—Francis A. Utting. 


DRAWN BY FRANK RYDER 
Little Girl: ‘‘Do You Know, Grandpa, I’ve 


Just Been Wondering if it Could be Pos- 
sible for You to Tell a Barefaced Lie’’ 


It Runs in the Family 


900 B.C.—Big Hawk completely severed the head 
of a saber-tooth tiger with one blow of his flint hatchet. 

1346 A.D.—Sir Jonathan Hawkesby, in the Battle of 
Crécy, drove his broadsword clear through the shield 
and helmet of an enemy knight. 

1830 A.D.—John Hawkesby killed a panther near the 
base of Lookout Mountain, cracking its skull with an 
ax handle. 

1926 A.D.—James Hawkesby, Sunday afternoon at 
the Midvale Country Club, drove one hundred and 
eighty yards with a putter. 


The Meanest Man 


ITZI: I heard that guy you’were out with last 
night is awfully stingy. 
FRITZI: Stingy? Dearie, if he’d’a’ bought mea bag 
of peanuts I’d ’a’ got shell shock! 


A Handicap 


LICE: Lhear they are going to try to get alaw passed 
so that it will take at least ten days to get a 
marriage license. 
VIRGINIA: What if one doesn’t happen to believe in 
long engagements? 


Absent Treatment 


WN ee JONES: See here, you sent mea bill for August 
and we were away the whole month! 

APOLOGETIC BUTCHER: Sorry, Mrs. Jones. 
didn’t you let me know? 
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Damming the Missouri 


NCE a company of beavers, in their engineering fury, 
Took a notion that their mission was to dam the big 
Missouri. 

Under consecrated leaders they assembled in convention 

For the instant prosecution of their 
laudable intention. 

They were able hardwood biters, 
they were doughty timber top- 
plers, 

And they beavered down the willows 
and they felled the heavy pop- 
lars 

And they laid them to the riffle and 
were very, very clever ; 

They were brilliant—yet the river 
paid them no regard whatever, 

But, through barrens dry and sandy, 
or through marshes wet and 
drippy, 

Went on flowing, flowing, flowing 
to the mighty Mississippi. 


When we try to curb the surges of 
unchanging human nature, 

Or to quench a conflagration by an 
act of legislature, 

Or to stem a revolution by the words 
of quiet thinkers, 

Or to hold religion static in a mar- 
tingale and blinkers, 

Or to turn the silent current of continuous creation, 

Or to cork the effervescence of a rising generation, 

Or to stop our zealous doctors from inventing new dis- 
eases, 

Or to keep a wife from doing just exactly as she pleases, 
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American Business Man (Visiting London): “If the King Keeps All His Appointments He Must be in Conference All the Time!”’ 


We are every bit as crazy, as I’ll prove to any jury, 
As those enterprising beavers when they dammed the big 


Missouri. —Arthur Guiterman. 


No Foolishness 


R. ABRAHAM LINCOLN PITTS—No-foolishness 

Pitts—the grim president of the Acme Mills, sat 
grimly in his office. High-powered efficiency buzzed all 
about him. Secretaries sped up to his desk at top speed 
and came sliding to a stop as if with four-wheel brakes. 
They received their orders, a staccato word of instruction, 
ascribbled OK-ALP, asteely word of reproof. They turned 
and were off, with an air of roweling their own sides with 
spurs. 

Papers came out of the basket marked “Incoming,” 
received a notation in the firm presidential hand, and were 
dropped in a chute marked ‘‘Outgoing,”’ whence they slid 
to the desk of Miss Colquhoun, a monster of competence 
in a world from which error had been banished. Sales 
managers of great corporations entered shyly, crushing 
lighted cigars into their pockets, resisting a temptation to 
apologize for wishing to do business with Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln Pitts. Was he not known up and down America 
as No-foolishness Pitts, whose hard common sense had 
brought him vast wealth and power? No-foolishness 
Pitts! He had made the motto when a boy, and the motto 
had made him. 

At length the business day was over, and the employes 
had fled, hastening, perhaps, to foolishness at the blast 
of 5:30. 

Mr. Pitts lingered in his office. He drew from his desk 
a sheet of note paper, and wrote the following letter: 


“Sweetie cunning baby darling: Did she get so sowwy 
waiting for her papa darling? Office all full of nasty mans 
-all day. Couldn’t call up sweetums because don’t like to 
use office phone. But papa’s 
always finking about ickle 
sugar plum, and just to 
prove it he’s got her a 
pwesent and it isn’t a dolly 
either; it’s something a 
lot nicer, from a great 
big jeweler’s shop; and 
it’s just going to look 
lovely, lovely, lovely around 
her beautiful neck! And 
when papa comes and sees 
his little lollipop maybe 
she’ll be nice and give him 
a great big hug, because 
even if he isn’t so young he 
can be awful nice. 

‘“‘Papa just wrote a 
pretty poem about little 
tiddle-ums, and here it is: 


I send you a necklace 

For your neck which is 
speckless. 

For papa’s crazy ’bout you. 

Can’t live without you, 

And when he’s feeling blue, 

All he can ever think about 
is you. 

(Continued on Page 250) 
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THINK Ill get 

myself a press 

agent an’ pull a 
stunt or two,” said 
Dorothy Arden to her friend, Madeline Vancastle. ‘‘A girl 
can’t advance nowhere in the show business on just talent 
alone—it takes sensational publicity to put her over.” 

“Go to it, dearie; I wish you luck,” replied Madeline. 
“However, in case something should happen to go wrong, 
would you mind telling me what hospital you like best? I 
wantta know where to send flowers.” 

‘‘Whatcha mean—flowers?”’ exclaimed Dot. 
intend to try nothing dangerous.” 

‘Listen, silly, you can’t grab no front-page space by re- 
clining on a silken divan an’ eating chocolate creams while 
a photographer snaps you in a gorgeous lace creation. 
Editors, these days, won’t fall for nothing but action an’, 
dearie, that word has a lotta different kinda finishes.”’ 

“T guess you’re right,’”’ said Dot. ‘‘Ain’t there some 
way, though, a girl can get in the papers without either 
ruining her reputation or her constitution?”’ 

“Every publicity stunt is ticklish, dearie, an’ the worst 
fault with ’em is you never find out how hazardous they 
really are till it’s too late. But that’s one of the penalties 
we well-known people has to pay.”’ 

“Don’t make me giggle,” said Dot. “I’d bet a hundred 
berries against six Christmas handkerchiefs any day that 
you never willingly teamed up with no anguish, either 
mental or physical.” 

“All right,’”’ sneered Madeline, ‘“‘if you wantta be catty 
an’ not give me credit for what I’ve done I won’t try to 
convince you otherwise. But one thing is certain: I never 
rose to be the greatest female nut comic in vaudeville by 
carrying four-leaf clovers around in my hand bag. Why, 
once I went through two weeks of awful torture just to get 
a column in the daily papers an’, although I suffered some- 
thing terrible, nobody never heard a squawk outta me 
except the horse.” 

““What horse?” asked Dot. 

““The one I rode,’’ answered Madeline. 

“A real, live horse like the Prince of Wales falls off of, 
or a mechanical steed like our prince of Presidents takes 
his daily dozen miles on?”’ 

“‘A regular up-an’-down horse, with a tail an’ every- 
thing,’ answered Madeline. 

“‘T knew you'd played in a aviation sketch, also a boat 
act, but this is the first time I ever heard of you doing 
Western stuff. Did you actually get on this horse’s back 
or only just pose beside him till the curtain dropped?” 

“‘T rode him, dearie, an’ that’s where the aches an’ pains 
came from. Have you ever been astride a big chestnut full 
of mettle?” 

“No, but I’ve bought a bag of ’em full of worms.” 

“T’m seeking information, smarty, 
not asting questions in no rapid-fire 
comedy act. Answer me. Have you 
ever ridden a horse?”’ 

“T have not,” replied Dot, ‘‘an’, 
furthermore, I never had no desire 
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to, even if they do 
say it develops ey- 
ery muscle in your 
body.” 

“Tt sure does, an’ a lotta ’em you never realized you had 
before. I don’t know who invented that form of exercise, 
but I wouldn’t be surprised if it was some liniment man.” 

“How did you come to try it?’”’ asked Dot. 

“Well, it was like this: I had been doing my 
peppy single in all the best vaudeville houses of the 
country for a couple of seasons an’ had gotten my 
salary up to five hundred a 
week, but I wasn’t being 
headlined, which was what 
I should of been.” 

“Who said so?’’ asked 
Dot. 

“T did. So when I got 
back to New York I went 
right up to headquarters 
an’ told the bookers the 
time had come to put my 
name out in lights. They 
said I was clever an’ a 
comer, all right, but they 
couldn’t spell my name in 
no electrics till I became a 
drawing card an’ brought 
money to the box office. 

“«That’s like the old 
chicken-an’-egg gag, or 
which come first,’ says I. 
‘I can’t be famous till I’m 
a drawing card an’ I can’t 
be a drawing card till I’m 
famous. What is the an- 
swer—I never studied alge- 
bra.’ 

““*¥ou must be patient,’ 
said Charlie Brown, the 
head booker. ‘If you con- 
tinueto please our audiences Rest 
your fame will spread an’ 
after a while you’ll just naturally grow into a headliner.’ 

“*Ves,’ retorts I, ‘an’ by the time that happens I will 
also have naturally grown into an old woman an’ the fame 
won’t do me no good. I wanta be a headliner to the people 
I know now, not their grandchildren.’ 

“*We can’t show no partiality,’ says Brown. ‘You are 
getting a fair break from our publicity department an’ 
that’s all you can expect.’ 

“Well, suppose I get me a press agent an’ do a little 
ballyhooing on my own hook,’ asts I. ‘Will it be O. K.?’ 

“* Perfectly,’ replies 
Brown. ‘Providing it is 
dignified. I want to warn 
you against cheap noto- 
riety, however. It will do 
you more harm than 
good.’ 

“*T)on’t worry,’ says I. 
‘I’m gonna hire me a 
high-priced man what 
learned his trade under a 
U. S. senator or 
somebody like that. 
Nothing cheap or 
vulgar for Madeline 
Vancastle. If that 
bird don’t hatch out 
something classy 
he’ll never collect for 
it—not in a ele- 
phant’s lifetime.’ 

“Well, after in- 
quiring around an’ 
getting a lotta dope 
on the fellers what 
made their living by 
fooling editors into 
printing advertise- 
ments in their news 
columns, I come to 
the conclusion that 
Peter O’Conner was 
the sardine’s ade- 
noids. He had started 
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“Listen, Silly, You Can’t 
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in the game by putting two canned soups an’ 
three dental creams over for wows. Then he 
did the press work for Murray Farrell’s 
Nifties—an’ packed ’em in to the doors. Every- 
body said Pete had made more figures famous than the 
man what invented the adding machine.” 

“But wasn’t he awful expensive?”’ asked Dot. 

““Eixpensive?’’ repeated Madeline. ‘“‘Every time that 
bird wrinkled his forehead it knocked a couple of naughts 
offa somebody’s bank account, an’ when he went into con- 
ference with his brain they had to call on the Federal 
Reserve Board before they could pay him off. Well, I went 
up to his office in the Times Building, where I was stopped 
by a office boy who took my name an’ address. He turned 
me over to another helper an’ this female inquires into my 
past history as far back as Noah’s ark. After that they 
made me wait ’bout an hour before ushering me into a 
anteroom where another girl with horn-rimmed magnify- 
ing glasses dug a few more facts outta me. 

““*Good morning, Miss Vancastle,’ says O’Conner when 
I finally got into his office. ‘What can I do for you?’ 

““*Couldn’t you read one of your assistant’s interviews 
an’ find out?’ says I. ‘I’ve done three shows in this office 
already today.’ 

““«Just a matter of form,’ replies he, laughing. ‘What 
kind of publicity campaign are you interested in?’ 

““*Well,’ says I, ‘I wantta be a headliner in vaudeville. 
I got the talent, but ain’t been exploited enough. They 
tell me you can make a sunflower outta a shrinking violet, 
an’ I came up here to give you a chance to prove it. How 
much will it cost?’ 

““*T get five hundred a week for small matters of this 
kind,’ says he. 

““‘What kind of cross-word puzzles was you brought up 
on?’ asts I. ‘I never heard of five hundred dollars an’ 
small being synonyms before. An’ another thing. How long 
will it take?’ 

“<Two thousand is my minimum fee,’ answers he. ‘I 
really couldn’t accomplish much in less than four weeks.’ 

“““Two thousand!’ exclaims I. ‘Listen, mister, I don’t 
wantta buy no newspaper; all I desires is a column or two.’ 

“<The money isn’t really an expense, you know,’ says 
he. ‘It’s an investment which you will get back with in- 
terest in a few months.’ 

“**T hope so,’ replies I. ‘Well, you cook up something 
an’ give me aring when it comes to a boil. If it listens good 
I'll let you pull it.’ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Rin, 


Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


New, tempting dishes 
from the ham shank 


Cabbage leaves stuffed with ham 
Ham mousse 

Ham and green corn fritters 
Creamed ham and mushrooms 
Baked ham and spinach loaf 
Ham cutlets 

Minced ham patties 

Potatoes scalloped with ham 
Deviled eggs stuffed with ham 
Ham and olive loaf 


It is in “made” dishes that many 
prize its flavor most of all 


Many women who pride themselves on the dishes that the whole Premium Ham is fre- 

refinements of cookery, value Premium Ham quently bought, cut in three pieces, in order 

not only for its tender, juicy slices, but also that the shank may be available for this pur- 

for the special savor it gives to dishes when pose. The butt is baked, the center slices 

West used as an ingredient. Its distinctive, mild broiled or fried, the shank boiled. And every 
flavor is sometimes appreciated most of all delicious morsel that comes from the shank 

when the meat is served as a mousse, in pat- is used in preparing dainty surprises for the 

ties or scalloped with vegetables. family. Some new and interesting sugges- 

So unusually appetizing are these ‘‘made”’ tions for dishes of this kind are listed above. 


Swift & Company 


Temlium Hams and Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“<<T was just going to suggest that myself,’ says he. ‘I’m 
very busy this week, but I’ll probably have a plan ready 
for you by the fifteenth. You can leave the check with my 
secretary on your way out.’ 

“Whatcha mean—check?’ asts I. ‘You don’t collect in 
advance, do you?’ 

““Only half,’ replied he. ‘It is to show you are in ear- 
nest.’ 

‘““T don’t believe in gambling for no big stakes,’ I says. 
“*T can be just as earnest playing tenth-of-a-cent bridge as 
five eents a point. Wouldn’t a deposit of a couple hundred 
convinee you I meant business?’ 

“*T never accept a retainer of less than a thousand,’ 
answers he. 

“«That being the case, I wantta ast you one question: Is 
this stunt gonna be original?’ 

““*Tt is,’ says he. 

““* All right then,’ exclaims I. ‘You know the meaning 
of original an’ you also know the penalties for receiving 
money under false pretenses. If you try to palm off any 
lost-dog stunt or a jewel robbery after taking my thou- 
sand, I’m gonna taxiright straight to the district attorney.’ 

““¥Vou have a great sense of humor,’ says he, laughing. 

““*Vou haven’t,’ replies I, ‘or you wouldn’t think a thou- 
sand berries was a joke. Give me a buzz as soon as the 
great idea strikes you, an’ remember it better be good, 
Pete—it better be good.’ An’ with that parting shot I left 
him alone with his brains.” 

“Did you give the girl the check?” asked Dot. 

“Tt hurt something awful, dearie, but I finally got it 
wrote out an’ went home. 

“T didn’t hear nothing from O’Conner for almost two 
weeks an’ was beginning to get worried over my invest- 
ment when the welcome news came over the wire that he 
had hit on a plan an’ wanted to discuss it with me. 

““Well,’ says I when I got there, ‘trot it out. Is it 
typewritten an’ everything, with a blue cover, or have you 
had a drawing made of it by a artist?’ 

“**Tt’s still in the embryo,’ says he. 

““Why didn’t the girl get it out an’ lay it on your desk 
when she seen me come in?’ says I. ‘She should ought to 
know I’d be dying from curiosity.’ 

“*T think I can tell you about it without a memoran- 
dum,’ says he. ‘Do you ride, Miss Vancastle?’ 

“Sure I ride,’ saysI. ‘Trains, subways, busses an’ taxis.’ 
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“Have you ever ridden horseback?’ asts he. 

“No, but I was on a merry-go-round once.’ 

*“*You’re young and active,’ says O’Conner, ‘an’ you'll 
enjoy riding. Besides, the exercise will do you good.’ 

“Maybe so,’ answers I. ‘But what has horseback 
riding got to do with my publicity? I ain’t in no circus.’ 

““*T’ve hit on a very original scheme which can’t possibly 
miss,’ says he. ‘Every editor in New York will fall for it.’ 

““T don’t like that word fall in connection with no 
horse!’ exclaims I. ‘Suppose I take a tumble an’ break a 
few hundred bones, how am I gonna make a living?’ 

““« We'll get a gentle animal,’ says he. 

““*Tisten, Mister O’Conner,’ replies I. ‘We've already 
galloped over a lotta ground without my knowing where 
I’m headed for. How about telling me the plot of the piece 
before we begin casting for horses an’ things?’ 

“**Certainly,’ says he. ‘You are to ride in Central Park 
every morning for about a week. Your mount must be 
spirited, but not necessarily wild or vicious.’ 

““*T thought you said you was gonna prescribe a gentle 
horsé,’ said I. 

““*Ton’t interrupt,’ snaps he. ‘Your riding habit must 
be very extreme. In other words, I want it striking, so 
you'll be noticed.’ 

““*Tyoes this costume come outta your two thousand or 
do I loosen up for it?’ asts I. 

“*You pay for it,’ replies he. ‘But you’ll probably con- 
tinue to ride anyway an’ will have use for it.’ 

““T just love the way you spend my money,’ retorts 
I. ‘Go on—an’ then what?’ 

“«Sometime during the second week you are to lose 
control of your horse, scream at the top of your voice, 
throw your arms around his neck an’ hold on for dear life. 
As your steed, with flashing eyes an’ foam-covered flanks, 
gallops madly down the bridle path, a mounted officer will 
see your distress, race to your assistance an’ rescues you 
just as your horse dashes into a stone wall.’ 

“* Ain’t that grand!’ exclaims I. ‘But how will we get 
up the foam on the horse—with shaving soap or something? 
You don’t expect me to ride him fast enough to start no 
real perspiration, do you?’ 

““*\ mere matter of detail,’ answers O’Conner. ‘How 
do you like my plan in general?’ 

““Wonderful,’ says I. ‘But there’s another question 
I wantta ast you: Suppose this mounted cop sees a good- 
looking nursemaid an’ begins flirting with her just at the 
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exact moment my spirited steed makes his dash—what 
happens then? The stunt sounds all right on paper, but 
remember I ain’t got no desire to play polo against any 
stone walls, fame or no fame.’ 

““T’ll take care of the cop,’ says O’Conner, ‘also the 
photographer an’ the reporter.’ 

““Tt oughta be a wow,’ enthuses I. ‘Well, as Richard 
said, where do I get a horse?’ 

““There’s a place on Broadway, up in the sixties,’ an- 
swers he. ‘It’s an armory, I think, an’ they give lessons. 
You had better ride inside once or twice before venturing 
in the park. Phone me the first day you go out an’ I’ll in- 
sert a personal about your having taken up a new fad.’ 

““*Great!’ exclaims I. ‘I’m gonna go right over to Fifth 
Avenue an’ buy myself a horse-lady’s outfit what'll dazzle 
their eyes. You get the reading matter ready, Pete, an’ 
I’ll be made up for the part all right.’ 

“Well, dearie, you should of seen me when I got all 
rigged up. My coat an’ britches was of olive-green whip- 
cord, inlaid with real leather. My boots was tan an’ came 
all the way up to where a flapper’s skirt stops. My hat was 
a soft, imported, tan velour what snuggled close to my 
head an’ made me look ten years younger. They nicked me 
over two hundred berries for the outfit, but one look at 
myself in the mirror convinced me it was worth every cent 
of it. An’ besides, I had to impress the horseso he wouldn’t 
know I was a amateur right away.” 

“They say you can’t fool a horse,’’ remarked Dorothy. 

“No, an’ you can’t bluff one either, but I didn’t know 
that then. Anyway I went up to the riding university what 
O’Conner had recommended an’ told the feller in charge to 
show me some of the animals they had in stock. ‘I wantta 
horse what will go well with my costume,’ says I; ‘an’ 
ain’t afraid of a cop.’ 

“To purchase?’ asts he. 

““To rent,’ answers I. ‘I live in a three-room apart- 
ment an’ ain’t got room for no horse.’ 

“* Advanced?’ asts he. 

““*Sure,’ says I; ‘you don’t think I wantta break one in, 
do you?’ 

“*You’ve ridden before, of course?’ asts he. 

““«Say, do I have to give my pedigree to the horse or do 
you furnish me with his? I don’t wantta rent Man o’ War 
or no champion like that; just a plain, four-footed saddle 
carrier will answer my purpose.’ 

(Continued on Page 94) 


“About the Third Yank Dixie Gave a Jump, Laid His Ears Back an’ Begin Covering Ground Like a SpecialsFare Train What is Two Hours Late’’ 
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Down go operating costs 


A significant statement for plant executives 


From she executive offices of a large 
food manufacturer operating 40 plants through- 
out the country, comes this letter: 


«... As a-result of using Vacuum Oil 
Company’s oils and service, our cost of 
lubrication has been reduced 50 to 75 per 
cent. Your engineers who supervise are 
entitled to a great deal of credit for the 
intelligent manner in which they have 
handled the lubricating of factory ma- 
chines. All this emphasizes to us here 
the wisdom of purchasing oils which, 
while not the cheapest on the market, 
yet produce results which make them the 
most economical...” 


the unseen enemy 


idea of lubrication as a means to Operating economies. of production in 


your plant. 


\ X TE print this because it shows a modern plant executive’s FRICTION 


Those who grasp the real significance of correct lubrication, 
don’t waste time figuring on the cheapness of one oil against 
another. They figure on the savings produced by smooth- 
running machinery attended by smooth production-flow. 


Correct lubrication, as prescribed by the Vacuum Oil 
Company, is based upon each plant’s equipment, and the 
specific requirements of its individual engines and machines. 
This calls for critical study by men who know machinery and 
the uses to which it is to be put. 


These men are at your service, for, though we make and 
_ sell oils, our real work in industry is to get lubrication results. 


We will gladly assist you in determining the proper lu- 


bricating practice for your plant, which, followed through, will 


bring lubrication efficiency. Send for us. Lubricatin g Oils 
for 
Plant Lubrication 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Delicious. . digestible .. 
completely nourishing rae 


This 1s the kind of food 


eficient men choose 


VER and over again, in their interesting letters, 

these famous fellow-citizens of ours have repeated 

one significant phrase. “Experience has taught me . . .” 

Experience has taught them the costly folly of neglect- 

ing diet. Experience has taught them the increase in 

power and efhciency which comes from proper food. 
They are passing this knowledge on to you. 


They tell you what they eat themselves. Three ap- 
petizing, wholesome, moderate meals a day—chosen 
especially for digestibility and balanced nourishment. 
Meals which furnish the body with all the essential 
elements of nutrition, in correct quantities and propor- 
tions . . . Only on diet like this can a man hope to live 
long and prosper! 

One of your meals is of particular importance. It is 
the meal which follows your longest fast—which pre- 
cedes your hardest work. Choose your breakfast with 
greatest care! ; 


There is a delicious food called Grape-Nuts which is 


flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink, Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 


.. . Say Americas greatest 


rape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O, Swans Down Cake Flour . . 
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you hope for SUCCCSS 


eat for success/” 
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Here’s something to think about, the 
next time you skip your breakfast, 
snatch a two-minute lunch, or indulge 
in an unbelievably indigestible dinner. 
.... Hundreds of the most able and 
distinguished men in America recently 
went to the trouble of setting down 
their opinions on diet, at the request 
of a leading scientific institute. They 
werent lukewarm opinions, either! 
They were strongly expressed convic- 
tions that the man who eats the wrong 
kind of food is putting a tremendous 
obstacle in the way of his own success. 


helping millions of American men to make their break- 
fasts better. A single serving of these crisp, golden ker- 
nels, eaten with whole milk or cream, affords a generous 
supply of admirably balanced nourishment. And the 
special baking process which brings Grape-Nuts to 
you ready-to-serve makes it one of the most easily 
digestible foods in the world. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley. 
It supplies elements often deficient in modern diet— 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat 
and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth 
and bones; protein for muscle and body - building; 


. and . . . Malted Grape-Nuts, chocolate- 


mem 
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and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. 


Added to the nutritive value of Grape-Nuts is the 
value of its crispness. This food requires thorough 
chewing. It gives your teeth and gums exercise which 
is vitally necessary to their health and beauty. Dental 
authorities, recognizing the danger which lies in our 
modern soft foods, urge that crisp foods, like Grape- 
Nuts, be included in the diet every day. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast, tomorrow! Your gro- 
cer has it—or you may wish toaccept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below, and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free. We will send 
also ““A Book of Better Breakfasts”, written by a fa- 
mous physical director, and containing delightful 
menus, planned for health and efficiency. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 


G.—S. E. P. 10-9-26) 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cergat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“SA Book of Better Breakfasts’ by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CerzaL Company, Lrp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Wilkins, Slavens, Grim & Wilkins 
is a symbol of high caste. But- 
tressed by inherited associations from 
a glorious past, instead of merely be- 
ing intrenched behind imposing cases 
of expensively bound and 
seldom consulted law books, 
the position of this firm 
among the barristers that 
cluster about Borough Hall 
and the other buildings that 
constitute the civic center of 
Brooklyn is without parallel. 
So firmly welded into the 
upper financial and social 
strata of Brooklyn is that in- 
stitution which is called Wil- 
kins, Slavens, Grim & Wil- 
kins that once some years ago 
Mr. Wilkins, Sr., went unre- 
buked in open court when he 
interrupted a nasal-voiced 
upstart on the supreme- 
court bench who spoke of ‘‘the people 
of Brooklyn” in a matter involving 
Flatbush, Flatlands, New Utrecht, 
Bushwick and the rest of the county. 
“Tf you mean the county of Kings, 
sir,’ scourged Mr. Wilkins, Sr., his 
white imperial as stiffly a-bristle with 
indignation as a dog’s hackles, ‘‘ please 
be specific for the sake of the record.” 
“‘T stand corrected, counselor,’ meekly as- 
sented the jurist, who from that terrible day 
never repeated the offense of applying the title 
to a greater area than was embraced by the old 
town of Brooklyn. 


I BROOKLYN the law office of 


The real name of the firm is not, of course, 


Wilkins, Slavens, Grim & Wilkins, any more 
than the true name of one who became its client 
not long ago was Dirk Van Hoog. The client’s 
name, however, was one that is written many 
times into the ancient records of Brooklyn’s 
real estate history. 


Ancestor Worship 


R. VAN HOOG was aman about fifty years 
of age, lank of figure and with pronounced 
features that formed a countenance of the sort 
that rude people sometimes characterize as a 
horse face. Mr. Van Hoog was proud of his 
name, but he was ashamed of his ancestors. 
For a long time his only recreation had been 
a form of self-torture. He would take long walks 
in one of the busiest sections of Brooklyn and 
he would see this area of business blocks as a 
scholar might see an old and precious palimpsest, 
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deciphering partially erased writings be- 
neath more youthful scribblings. Giving 
free rein to his imagination, Mr. Van 
Hoog would see the land beneath the 
solidly built blocks as it was in the days 
of his ancestors—fields green with corn. 
That was why Mr. Van Hoog would 
have upbraided his ancestors if he could 
have brought them back from their 
graves. Sometimes he titillated his fancy 
by holding an imaginary conversation 
with his great-great-grandfather. It was 
a lecture rather than a conversation. Mr. 
Van Hoog would say: 

““Why, heavens and earth, if that land 
had been held it would have brought a 
bigger price than if the corn it grew had 
been pure gold! Yes, sir, three and four 
thousand a front foot is a small price for 
it today. I’d be richer than Henry Ford. 
Rockefeller and Morgan and Gould 
would be glad to know me.” 

Mr. Van Hoog was a real-estate man 
himself—that is, he worked for a broker 
as an office man. In this way he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the intricacies of 
buying and selling real estate. Every 
time he read in the newspaper real-estate 
news of the sale for a fabulous price of 
some small rectangle of what had once 
been a Van Hoog farm, he felt as wrath- 
ful as if he had actually been swindled 
out of the money. He lived alone in the 
same old house in which he had been born. 


One day he read of the transfer of a. 


huge factory site in an outlying part of 
Brooklyn. Although this was in a region 
several miles from the old Van Hoog 
farm lands, Mr. Van Hoog grunted as if 
with anguish when he read that a bite of 


meadow land had brought a price said to have 
been in excess of $500,000. 

It was about three weeks after he gained this 
intelligence that Mr. Van Hoog entered the office | 
of Wilkins, Slavens, Grim & Wilkins. Under one 
of his long arms he carried a diminutive old- 
fashioned trunk. It might have been a doll’s 
trunk. There was a swelling in the lid and it was 
covered with cowhide and studded with brass nails. 

“T wish to see Mr. Wilkins, Sr.,” 
he informed the woman who was 
posted as a sentry at the switch- 
board. “I’m not selling anything,” 
he added sourly when he saw the 
woman gaze with suspicion at his 
burden. ‘‘I wish to consult him pro- 
fessionally. The name is Van Hoog.”’ 

He spoke shrewdly, because within 
a minute he was ushered into the 


y BOYDEN SPARKES 


DECORATION 


BLUMENTHAL 


office of Mr. Wilkins, Sr., a retreat carpeted in green and 
displaying on its walls engravings showing the Brooklyn 
water front in the days when the masts of clipper ships 
were as a forest. 

“We've never met before?” said Mr. Wilkins, rising to 
meet his caller. 

“Although some of my people used to seek advice from 
your firm, I don’t believe we have met before,”’ said Mr. 
Van Hoog. Then he stooped to place the little trunk care- 
fully on the carpet. ‘‘I found this box recently when I was 
cleaning out an attic room in my house. There were some 
old papers in it that I thought might have some value. I 
felt that a competent person ought to examine them.”’ 

After some further discussion of the matter Mr. Van 
Hoog left his trunk and its contents with Mr.. Wilkins. 
Three days later, in response to a letter requesting a visit, 
Mr. Van Hoog returned to the lawyer’s office. 


One Good Deed Deserves Another 


“YT HAVE been through these documents very carefully,” 

said Mr. Wilkins. ‘‘Some of the papers are quite worth- 
less unless they interest you as souvenirs, but there are three 
deeds to a tract of land in Greenpoint which has recently 
been sold for a considerable sum. Whether any vestige of 
title adheres to these instruments I do not feel qualified to 
say, but they seem quite regular. See here.” 

Mr. Wilkins unrolled a map of Kings County and in- 
dicated four blocks close to the water front in Greenpoint. 

“The land in question is here,’’ he said. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Van Hoog, “‘I remember that! My 
grandfather spoke of it many times. He bought it when 
he was quite a young man—about 1834, I should say.’ 

“It was in 18382, to be precise,”’ corrected Mr. Wilkins. 
“We must file these deeds at once—that is, of course, if 
you wish our firm to ——”’ 

“‘T am entirely in your hands, sir,” replied Mr. Van Hoog. 

The Hall of Records in Brooklyn is-a cavernous old 
structure with high-ceilinged chambers and huge vaults, 
but it is inadequate for the purpose for which it was 
designed. Legal instruments, deeds, mortgages and other 
papers are filed there at the rate of three a minute during 
every working hour of the day. Through its shadowy cor- 
ridors stream lawyers, buyers and sellers of real estate, 
dealers in mortgages, employes of title-insurance com- 
panies and sundry other persons, including many widows 
with attendant orphans. 

There are 8990 city blocks in Brooklyn—not that re- 
stricted area that is bounded by the prejudice of Mr. 
Wilkins, but the en- 
tire area that is en- 
titled to be known as 
Brooklyn—and the 
bulk of those blocks 
are owned piecemeal 
by many persons, 
their houses standing 


(Continued on 
Page 49) 
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fl Bans and kiddie-coop . .. crib 
_... painted furniture... and 
picture paper on the walls! And the 
light yellow tones in curtains, walls 
and bedspread blend with the colors 
in the Congoleum Gold Seal Rug to 
set up an appropriate background 
for a room dedicated to play. 


ONGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


The pattern shown here is 
“PANAMA” . . . @ novel 
effect in little, colorful, dap- 
pled squares. The flower 
border harmonizes admira- 
bly with the blue and taupe 
checkerboard design. It’s 
Gold Seal Rug No. 568. 


r ee 
‘725 concostu™ 


A Sanitary Rug— 
colorful and easy-to-clean—for the nursery! 


Res youngsters need a room of their own... iat Artistic patterns for every room 

a real playroom, like the one above. Colors that 

i St ; Leading rug designers create the motifs for Gold Seal 
cheer . . . simple, fresh draperies . . . and on the floor REED You’ fnd h Th 

a Congolen MiGs senMimeen ap. rt-Rugs. You’re sure to find patterns that will har- 


monize with the other furnishings of your rooms. 
The pattern shown in the picture is the “ Panama” — 


an ideal rug for the purpose. So bright and colorful! So 
sturdy that it stands wear and tear without a sign. 


On your next shopping tour don’t fail to see Congo- 
leum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. Sizes for every room—from 


small mats toroom-sized rugs. Every one’sa real bargain! 
Then, too, Congoleum Gold Sea/ Rugs are sanitary. 


Surface is smooth, waterproof and seamless. No place 
for dust or germs to hide. Only a light, easy mopping 
is required to keep it clean as new. 


And the Gold Seal pasted on the face of the pattern 
guarantees “‘Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 
Remember to look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. 


And safe to play on! For Congoleum Gold Sea/ Rugs ConcoLeum-NAIRN INC. 
hug the floor without any fastening. No tacks to work Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
loose and scratch tender flesh. No curled-up edges or Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 


New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


fe) >~ 
ES EE ene 4 R MY << /f 
' ~ ta = 
: Free Handbook.~ SW: 
: If you imagine that there’s no use trying ; 
H to improve your rooms unless you can spend 
a lot of money, then you should read Anne Lewis 


corners to trip running feet. 


“WittsuirE” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 574 


te 


a8 05.005. OFF- GO LD-=S EAL Pierce’s booklet ‘Color Magic in the Home.” This handbook has 


: Sale been written for women of limited means—and teems with practical 
Te _-Art-RuGs 
pee" 


and helpful suggestions. Just fill out and mail this coupon to 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., for 


: : FON NE your free copy. 
“Suantunc” Design 4 A OG 
Gold Seal Rug No. 566 ™ ch SS a Always look for the Gold Seal SENS 


ADDRESS 


on the rugs you buy! 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
shoulder to shoulder, rank on rank, in a mass of bewildering 
gridirons of asphalt streets, providing shelter as compact 
and as confusingly similar to a bird’s eye, or an aviator’s, 
as the cells of so many coral polyps. Each individual 
owner fancies his property as a wedge of land reaching 
down a threadlike tentacle to the very core of the earth 
like the plug in a watermelon; but unlike the watermelon 
plug, each little wedge is also credited by its owner with 
the space above it until it reaches to the outside limits of 
infinity. Their title to their land is precious in the sight of 
these property owners above all other material possessions. 

Every one of these hundreds of thousands of wedges is 
represented in the Hall of Records by symbols of its exist- 
ence entered in various indexes in the custody of the reg- 
ister of Kings County; but not every present deed is 
recorded there, because some people prefer not to have it 
known that they own real property. The buying and selling 
of those small wedges of land, the mortgaging of them, 
result daily in a fresh deluge of papers to be recorded in 
the Hall of Records, which is why these legal papers come 
in a flow of staggering proportions. It was into this stream 
that the deeds found in Mr. Van Hoog’s small trunk were 
launched by a clerk of the office of Wilkins, Slavens, Grim 
& Wilkins. 

The clerk presented them at the counter in the register’s 
office, which is the beginning of this labyrinth. It is called 
the verification window. The employe of the recorder’s 
office who sits there is a large man who, when coatless and 
with his waistcoat unbuttoned, seems to overflow the 
cushioned seat of his chair. Most of the documents that 
are handed to him through the window receive no more 
than a glance before he passes them on to the next clerk. 

In most cases that glance tells him that the notary pub- 
lic or the commissioner of deeds who acknowledged the 
signatures attached to any document is one duly commis- 
sioned to perform such offices within the county. There 
are hundreds whose signatures are as well known to him as 
the signatures of a bank’s depositors are known to its tell- 
ers. When he encounters an unfamiliar acknowledgment 
a hasty reference to one of two large volumes containing 
the signatures of all the notaries or of all the commissioners 
generally satisfies him, and the document is accepted for 
recording subject to other tests beyond the verification 
window. 

But the deeds from Mr. Van Hoog’s trunk were chal- 
lenged promptly by the clerk because of the acknowledg- 
ment. In addition to notaries and commissioners of deeds, 
certain other persons are authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments in New York—as, for example, supreme-court 
judges, the judges of any courts of record, the secretary of 
state, foreign consuls, and army and navy officers with an 
army on the march or a ship under way. 

For the purpose of this account, assume that the ac- 
knowledgment on Mr. Van Hoog’s resurrected but unre- 
corded deeds had been made by a colonel on the staff of 
one of New York’s early governors. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the clerk’s belief that the acknowledgments were defec- 
tive, the deeds had to be accepted for filing, and accord- 
ingly they went into a temporary filing cabinet around 
which hover a swarm of title-company employes. 

Every document filed there is scrutinized by them. 
Whether or not it concerns property on which their com- 
panies have granted title insurance or mortgages, or in 
which they are in any other way interested, they make a 
brief description for their employers. When the Van Hoog 
deeds were dropped into that filing cabinet these watchers 
behaved pretty much as a school of sunfish do when a can 
of bait is dropped by accident into their pool. 


What Title Insurance is For 


Y NIGHTFALL of the day those deeds were filed the 
large title-insurance company which had given a policy 

to the recent purchasers of the factory site, title to which 
had been disquieted by the appearance of Mr. Van Hoog’s 
three deeds, had become as active as a fire department when 
an alarm isrung. The purchasers of the land, being confi- 
dent that they would be indemnified by the title insur- 
ance company for any claim that might be made by Van 
Hoog or others, were not seriously disturbed. They did not 
even alter their building program. Steam shovels, concrete 
mixers, piles of brick, pyramids of sewer pipe, stacks of 
lumber and a swarm of workmen were on the ground. To 
stop construction for a single day would have been costly. 
Stopping for an indefinite period would have been disas- 
trous. 

The head of this company ended a brief conference with 
a representative of the title-insurance company and his 
lawyers by saying, “‘ This is what title insurance is for. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes—and gosh-darn it!’’ agreed the title-insurance- 
company man. 


Mr. Wilkins, of Wilkins, Slavens, Grim & Wilkins, in- 
formed his client, Mr. Van Hoog, that their best strategy 
for the time being was inactivity. 

With $500,000 at stake, the president of the title com- 
pany felt quite differently about his strategy. 

“Those deeds are raw forgeries—I hope,” he told his 
associates. “‘But we all know that owners of property in 
the early days sometimes executed a deed to a piece of land 
that they had no right to sell. Sometimes they sold the 
same land three and four times, escaping detection because 
deeds were rarely filed. Our abstract of the title to this 
land seems to be a perfect chain from the extinguishment 
of the Indian rights about 1636 and the grant from the 
Dutch Government to the original settler down to this 
very minute. We have backed that title with our judgment 
and we will have to back it with our cash if we are wrong. 
I don’t think we are wrong, but we are not going to take 
any chances. Hop to it.” 

So well was he obeyed that within a week reports were 
beginning to pile up in a wire basket on his desk. 


An Archeologist in the Title Vaults 


HERE was one from a handwriting expert who had been 

furnished with photographic copies of the deeds that 
had been filed on behalf of Mr. Van Hoog. His report 
was based on a comparison he had made between the deeds 
and a sample of Mr. Van Hoog’s penmanship that had 
been provided by investigators in the employ of the title 
company. ‘Investigator’? is a more genteel word than 
“detective.” 

There was another report from a paper expert who had 
studied the original documents at the office of the register 
in the Hall of Records. This report also contained an 
opinion on the ink used by the author of the deeds. 

One report was from the company’s lawyer, who had 
been to Albany digging through records in the basement 
of the capitol building, musty piles of papers that con- 
tained a variety of acknowledgments of official papers 
bearing the same year as the Van Hoog documents. 

But the most interesting report of all, from the view- 
point of the president of the title company, was a memo- 
randum from one of his title readers, a scholarly old fellow 
with the temperament and the tastes of an archeologist. 
This said: ‘‘Some of the phrasing in the conveyance of the 
property described in this deed was not used in Kings 
County until some forty years after the date of this deed.” 

The president of the title company gave a whoop of joy. 
He knew his reader well enough to feel sure that his state- 
ments did not need support. If this old gentleman de- 
clared that the language employed in the Van Hoog deed 
was anachronistic, he knew he had a lever with which he 
could pry that troublesome deed out of court—if it ever 
got into court. 

A digest of all the reports of the experts engaged showed 
that the oilskin paper on which the troublesome convey- 
ances had been written was free from watermarks. It had 
been shrewdly selected; but the ink was a black fluid quite 
different from the rusty stain left by pen scratches on most 
important documents of ninety or a hundred years ago. 
The ink of those days was commonly concocted by a solu- 
tion of iron filings and nutgall. Not only was the ink on 
the Van Hoog deeds so black as to be suspicious, but it had 
not eroded itself into the paper as is the habit of old ink 
long in contact with paper. 

On top of all this, the acknowledgment, the original red 
flag that had been an alarm signal to the clerk at the verifi- 
cation window in the office of the county register, was 
regarded by the lawyers of the title company as faulty. 
They had been unable to find anything to show that the 
long-dead official whose name had been used to give the 
deeds authenticity had ever possessed any authority to act 
as a notary or a commissioner of deeds. 

In short, the title-company officers were fully persuaded 
that Mr. Van Hoog had written every word of those sup- 
posedly ancient documents filed at the register’s office. In 
spite of all this, they compromised with him, although not 
with his lawyers. 

The austere firm of Wilkins, Slavens, Grim & Wilkins 
withdrew the very moment they were persuaded that their 
client had been, so to speak, writing fiction. They even 
offered to withdraw the instruments from the register’s 
files, but this was not permitted. The register had in the 
meantime received a letter from the district attorney’s 
office which read: “I am informed that you have for 
record in your office three deeds to’’—describing the prop- 
erty. The prosecutor’s letter added: “This office is inves- 
tigating the title to this property with a view to com- 
mencing criminal proceedings. Kindly hold the deeds 
until our investigation is completed.” 

That investigation never has been completed. The title 
company did not care to prosecute, for the reason that any 
sort of litigation in the history of a piece of real estate 
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tends to weaken titles, and is undesirable also because it 
tends to encourage other title snipers to become active. 

That is what Mr. Van Hoog had become—a title sniper, 
and title snipers are a numerous breed. His career, though, 
was ended almost as soon as it had begun. When the facts 
in the possession of the district attorney were laid before 
Mr. Van Hoog, he consented to accept the proposition of 
the title company. It was this: In return for a good and 
valuable consideration—namely, one dollar—he agreed to 
surrender his deeds and sign a quitclaim deed to that half- 
million-dollar factory site. He admitted nothing, however, 
beyond what he had told old Mr. Wilkins. 

““T found them,” he said, “‘in my attic.” 

Somewhere in Brooklyn tonight, if you should go fora 
walk, probably you would encounter Van Hoog, walking 
through business streets laid on ground that once belonged 
to his grandfather and his great-grandfather. If he should 
be muttering under his breath, and if you should listen 
closely, no doubt you would hear him complaining against 
those forbears for having been so shortsighted as to sell 
their land. 

In another large Eastern community there are two 
men—lawyers, they call themselves—whose professional 
practice it is to study all new real-estate developments. 
They are especially interested in auction sales of lots 
marked out in fields where cabbages or other produce still 
grows. They have returned to the normal scene of their 
endeavors only recently. The Florida boom attracted 
them in its early stages. It may be several years before 
they cash in on their Florida expedition, and while they 
wait they are hoping for opportunities in some of the newer 
Long Island shore-front developments. 

Nearly every community has at least one of their kind. 
If they had been born in an earlier day, likely enough they 
would have gone West to the gold fields and become claim 
jumpers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole Jensen, who left an East Side flat after 
years of scrimping and saving, got acquainted with these 
two gentlemen under circumstances that were for them 
terrifying. The pair can be identified here as Schwartz- 
heimer and Littlejohns. 


A House, a Garden and Lots of Hope 


ENSEN was a furniture packer in a storage warehouse, 

but his ambition and the ambition of his wife were to 
own a home—not a flat, but a detached house that would be 
theirs—and they were unwilling to compromise with that 
ambition even to the extent of making a substantial down 
payment and carrying the rest on mortgages. Mr. Jensen 
distrusted mortgages. He had small understanding of such 
matters, and was seized by strong Old World prejudices in 
favor of being absolute master of his property. 

One day when Mrs. Jensen returned from the savings 
bank with the greasy little brown book tucked inside her 
dress she informed her husband that with the last interest 
credit their capital had reached $6500. In an outlying 
suburb there were houses, dizzy rows of contractor-designed 
wooden boxes, with sun parlors and garages all precisely 
alike, and for sale at $6500. 

Two weeks later they moved in, most of the furniture 
being pieces that Jensen had salvaged from his place of 
employment—broken chairs that he had patched until 
they were within a shade of being as good as ever, tables 
that had been too badly scratched even for a disposal at the 
occasional warehouse sales of secondhand furniture. Peo- 
ple who patronized those sales were looking for bargains, 
but they would have been glad to possess the articles they 
had spurned if they could have seen them when Jensen had 
refinished them. 

In the back yard, in a spaded plot just out of the way of 
the clothes-drying reel, Mrs. Jensen had a six-furrow 
garden, in which were germinating a packet of radish seeds, 
another of lettuce, one of onions and—such is the power of 
faith—one of eggplants. The Jensens had so much pride 
in the soil of their estate that it is within the range of pos- 
sibility that they would have planted coconuts just as 
confidently if the notion had occurred to them. 

After two years the Jensens had managed actually to 
raise some eggplants. They had an automobile, too, an 
aged vehicle which was kept on the active list by dint of 
heroic measures on the part of Jensen. If any physician 
succeeded in keeping the breath of life in a patient as far 
gone as that automobile, he would write a long and solemn 
paper about his skill and read it before the county medical 
society. Jensen merely bragged about the quality of the 
car and dismissed his own part in the miracle as but the 
attention due any piece of machinery. Then one evening 
a bomb shattered the tranquillity of the Jensen establish- 
ment. 

The front-door bell rang. No bell at their home ever 
failed to ring or bulb to illumine when an electric button 


was pressed. (Continued on Page 86) 
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TAFF in hand, her skirts trailing on the ground, her 
basket on her arm, her face hidden in her deep sun- 
bonnet, her bright eyes glittering, old Flo, tiny, of 

great but uncertain age, stepped out of her cabin. Oppo- 
site was an open field, at the left the street led to Gettys- 
burg; at the right, beyond a few outlying houses, lay the 
battlefield. Had her vision been keener, she might have 
seen open spaces edged by and dotted with monuments 
and bounded in the far distance by two rounded hills. 
She did not need to see; the view imprinted on her mind 
by many years of seeing required no further glance to make 
it plain. She knew it in many aspects, snow covered, 
sprinkled with the terrible fragments of war, or dressed in 
early June daisies, as it was at this moment. 

Stepping from her house, she looked first of all upward. 
The leaves on the mammoth sycamore in her tiny yard 
were so abundant that she seemed to be standing in a 
beautiful room. She smiled a childlike smile. 

‘Ol’ tree, youse ’bout as old’s I is,” she said. “You 
sheltah me dese many yeahs. You sheltah me some mo’. 
Unless’’—the deep wrinkles on her brow grew deeper and 
a frightened look came into her sunken eyes—‘“‘unless Ise 
worried to mah tomb befo’ mah time. Ise one hundred 
an’ twenty yeahs ol’, and Ise likely to lib till one hundred 
an’ fifty ‘less Preacher Nestle gets me to jinede chu’ch. If 
I jines de chu’ch, like’s not I won’ even see de celebration.” 

As she locked and padlocked the door, she looked un- 
easily over her shoulder toward the street. 

‘Tse sta’tin’ in good time,”’ she said. ‘‘Ise de worm what 
gets ahead ob de bird.” 

Advancing with caution, she continued to talk to her- 
self. 

“‘T’d lak some day jest to sit in mah own do’ya’d, but 
dat can’t be while Ise so persecuted. In mah house Ise 
safe; I can keep de fron’ shade down and let him bang- 
bang. But in mah do’ya’d he can see me. I'll jine de 
chu’ch when Ise ready, but Ise not ready yet.”’ 

Reaching the gate, she peered over it, first toward the 
left and the center of the town, then toward the right and 
the fields. 


SEE Riser 


“De coas’ is clear,” she said. “‘Now I sails off.” 

She began to untie the elaborate knot in the rope with 
which the gate was fastened. The gate was low; it would 
have been possible for any man of average height to step 
over it. In the midst of her labors her hands ceased to 
move and she looked over the fields toward the Round 
Tops. 

“Such a celebration ain’t nebber been since de big bat- 
tle, dat’s shuah. Dey had a great celebration once, but 
dat was all lubbin. Dere ain’t goin to be much lub in dis 
celebration, Dis is goin’ to be real battlin’, as in de days 
of de war. Dey is goin’ to hab de manouvahs and de 
cha’ges. It’s easy to say what dey ain’ goin’ to hab, but 
it’s ha’d to tell what dey is goin’ to hab. Cross dem fields 
dey goes in de ol’ days, wid guns crackin’ an’ cannons 
roarin’. Dere dey sta’ts and ovah dere dey aims to git. 
But dey gits stopped. All dat is goin’ to happen again on 
de first ob July. An’ dey is goin’ to be millions ob folks to 
see. An’ is I goin’ to jine de chu’ch befo’ dat time? Is I 
goin’ to gib up ———_’”’ 

Trembling with haste, she worked at the knot. She 
loved long words and had a few which she delighted to 
utter. 

“‘Shuah would be disadvantageous to be caught now an’ 
heah,”’ she said. “‘Dat man, he has a persuajeous voice. 
Fool! to stan’ cogitatin’ while ——” 

She leaned forward, listening intently. There came to 
her ears the sound of footsteps in the direction of the open 
country. 

Beyond her house was the last paved sidewalk and it was 
along this that the footsteps advanced. They were brisk 
and rather heavy. 

“Tt’s him! It’s de Preacher Nestle!” said Flo. 
I do? Stealin’ slyly on me!” 

Mr. Nestle made no effort to be sly; the air was filled 
with the tuning up of a deep bass voice. 

““What’ll I do?” gasped Flo. “‘What’ll I do?” 

She looked round wildly—had the hangman been ap- 
proaching she could have been no more appalled. The 
song into which the humming resolved itself was not 


“What’ll 
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disagreeable or threatening, but her look of alarm deep- 
ened to a look of agony: 


“You mean to go to heaven, sister; 
That we all know. 
The chariot’s all prepared to take you, 
When your time comes to go.” 


Her alarm changed to indignation. ‘“‘Mah time’s not 
come to go, less you brings it on!’’ she muttered. “But 
what’ll I do? In de name o’ sense, what’ll I do?” 

She answered the question for herself. Without another 
look in the direction of the song, she stepped behind the 
mighty trunk of the sycamore. The song grew more dis- 
tinct, the words took on a warning character: 


“Then mind your p’s and q’s, sister, 
For the time’s at hand. 
Your lamp should be lit and burnin’ brightly, 
For the promis’ land.” 


The voice had now reached the gate. Mr. Nestle was a 
tall young colored man, dressed in a black clerical suit, 
with a pleasant though determined face. He bent over 
to study the intricacy of Flo’s fastening. Flo pressed her 
body to the trunk of the tree. The trunk was about three 
feet thick—that distance and six feet of open space sepa- 
rated her from Mr. Nestle. ; 

““Pe’haps he can’t undo it,’’ she said to herself with a 
momentary gleam of hope. “‘But den he’ll step ovah.” 

This was exactly what he proceeded to do. ‘‘Got her 
this time!”’ he said distinctly. 

Flo pressed her meager body closer to the tree. ‘‘ Not 
yit,’’ she said to herself. She took a step—the trunk was 
so broad that it was easy to keep out of sight. “‘Long’s I 
can’t see him, he can’t see me.”’ 

Mr. Nestle stepped briskly to the door and rapped po- 
litely. There was no answer and he rapped again. 
“Aunt Flo!’’ he called. There was no answer. 

Flo, this is the preacher, Reverend Nestle.”’ 

Flo’s sense of humor was keen; in the midst of terror 

she grinned. (Continued on Page 192) 
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“Aunt Flo, We're Going to Have a Meeting, Beginning July First’’ 
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The Beauty*of the 
Hupmobile Eight 


Beauty in an automobile is the result 
of the harmony of line and grace of 
contour which have their real source 
in intrinsically good design and 
sound structure. 


The dignity and pleasing appearance 
of the beautiful Hupmobile Eight is 
a case in point. 


Balance, harmony, rhythm are its 
distinguishing points because Hup- 
mobile Eight is, first of all, a thor- 
oughly finecar—beautifully designed 
and engineered. 


But Hupmobile Eight is not merely 
a beautiful car in appearance—it is 
also a beautiful car to drive. 


The sweetness of its performance 
comes from a balanced mastery 
of details. 


Its thrilling power is almost unbe- 
lievably silent and smooth. What 
you get is swift, superb flight, with 
total absence of the usual signs to 
indicate the source of it—a delight- 
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ful ease of travel that leaves you 
wondering at the smoothness of 
the roads. 


Hupmobile Eight handles beauti- 
fully —responding unresistingly to 
your guidance. It seems to follow 
the road of its own accord, so slight 
is your consciousness of steering it. 


And it glides away to the fastest start 
and the smoothest pick-up you have 
ever enjoyed, with not the slightest 
sense of labor. 


Its capacity for sustained speed and 
comfort rivals the most luxurious 
limited trains. 
of v4 5 

Yet these ultra-modern delights of 
motor travel are 
obtained—not at 
the price of waste- 
ful operation, but 
with a surprising 
economy. 


Beinga Hupmobile, 
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with all that the name implies of 
sterling ruggedness and quality, 
Hupmobile Eight literally becomes 
sweeter and smoother as the miles 
pile up on the meter. 


As time goes on and your mileage 
grows, you realize that you’ve gone 
10,000, 15,000, 25,000 miles and 
more with none of the tinkering 
and adjusting that hitherto have 
always seemed unavoidable. 

Tv v ry 


Fundamentally all these unusual 
performance characteristics: its glid- 
ing ease; its smooth, vibrationless 
pick-up; its perfect balance; the 
cradling ease of its travel; its econ- 
omy—all these are 
attributes of beauty 
—the beauty of 
mechanical har- 
mony. 


Only because it 
has all these quali- 
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ties in unmatched degree; only be- 
cause it shows that it has them by 
looking and acting like the splendid 
car that it is—only for these reasons 
is Hupmobile Eight so rapidly be- 
coming dominant in the field of 
truly fine and reasonably priced 
motor cars. 


The next Hupmobile Eight you see, 
watch it for a moment—notice the 
symmetry of its beauty—the poetry 
of its motion. Ride in the Hupmo- 
bile Eight, and you’ll want it for 
what it alone can give you. 

y y v 


Beauty—Color Options—Luxury 


Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, 
seven-passenger, 52495. Sedan- 
Limousine, seven-passenger, 52595. 
Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble 
seat, $2345. Roadster, with rumble 
seat, $2045. Touring, five-passenger, 
$1945. Touring, seven-passenger, 
$2045. All prices f.o.b. Detroit, plus 


revenue tax. 
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WITH ALKALI ER KEN AN‘KEEP\T GREEN 
FOR | HAVE MY SIGHT. 
AN‘KEEP MY GRIN 
}DRINK CACTUS JUICE 
BUT NEVER GIN 
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Now IM INSTYLE 
iM SURE-THIS SPRING 
FOR 1T SAYS MY COLOR 

1S JUST THE THING 
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DRAWN BY CLAUDE G, PUTNAM 


From Salome, Arizona 


THE DISMAL FINISH OF MADAME UMBUMPUM 
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Rouse, Ye Ladies, and Drive the Sin Out We Must Smash the Powder:Puff Power, And Pour Out the Vials of Our Wrath 
of Synthetic Pulchritude!l and Overthrow This Black Inc-zubus Over This Wide:Spread Scandal! ‘ in This 


Our Cause Rests in the Unsullied Hands Now, Mark Me! There are Certain Broad The One Dark Blot on the Fair Face Vanity —Must Not be Allowed to Sully the 
of Frail But Fearless Woman Features to This Problem of Liberty— Pure Bosoms of Our Flapper Sisters 
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UnaWN BY GRANT WALLACE 
Ahem:m! Now, Sisters, Please! I Would Ladies, This Unseemly Mirth is Ince Sisters, Your—Booshoo!—Levity Covers But I Must be Chair-at:Table, Although 
Like Everyone to Look This Way! credible! I Blush for You! Me With Inc«creasing Shame the Outlook is Gloomy Indeed 
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consecutive Years 


For the ninth consecutive year Buick 
has won first choice of space at the 


so. National Automobile Shows. 


This is Leadership! For, this honor 
goes annually to the member of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce with the year’s largest 
volume of business. 


Chance plays no part in this award. 
It is conferred upon the car which 
has found the most favor among the 
buyers of America—the car in which 
they have invested a plurality of their 
dollars. 
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It has gone to Buick every year since 
1918 because Buick has built better 
motor cars, and continually put back 
the savings of increased volume and 
engineering development into still 
greater value. 


Nine continuous years of leadership! 
For any other car to equal this would 
mean retaining continuous leadership 
until 1936—almost another decade. 


The industrial history of America 
records no more brilliant achieve- 
ment than these nine successive years 
of Buick dominance. 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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F ALL antiques, the clock makes the strongest 
appeal to the collector of American furniture 
and to the lover of olden-time curiosities. 

Perhaps it is because the domestic clock is such a fine 
companion. Its presence makes the very spirit of home 
articulate. Indeed, its voice seems to carry the clock out 
of the class of mere furniture and almost to lift it into 
the ranks of hu- 
man beings. 

Moreover, the 
clock connects 
us with past gen- 
erations, having 
lived with our 
forefathers as it 
is living with us; 
and it can tell us 
much about by- 
gone days if we 
will listen atten- 
tively to what it 
has to say. 

What is it that 
interests you 
most about a 
clock? Is it the 
case, or is it the 
mechanism, or is 
it the strike? 
The strike would 
seem to be the 
most important 
thing, because 
the word ‘‘clock”’ 
comes from 
bell—cloche, 
Glocke, andso on, 
in various lan- 
guages. 

Have you ever 
been in the home 
of a collector of clocks on the dot of 
the hour, a collector whose pets are 
numbered by the hundred? 

Perhaps one pert little mantel 
clock will begin the concert, saying 
very quickly—almost petulantly, 
indeed—in a light, thin voice, 
*‘ping-ping, ping-ping,’’ as if very 
anxious to tell the household, be- 
fore any of its friends has a chance 
to do so, that it is two o’clock. 


‘ An Eli Terry. 
%, In Oval—A Banjo 
Clock 


A Chorus of Bells 


as ING-DONG, ding-dong.” An- 

other takes up the story, seemingly 
annoyed to have to come second, but, at 
least, with the idea of saying two o’clock in 
very much better style than its pert neighbor. 
A heavier and much gruffer personality calls 
out very loudly and with I-dare-you-contradict- 
me emphasis, “Tong! Tang! Tong! Tang!” At the 
sound of this aggressive voice, a very handsome and rare 
French gilt clock on another mantelpiece, quite dis- 
gusted with the last unmusical announcement, and re- 
membering that, made by Lépine, it once graced the home 
of a marquis in the Faubourg St.-Germain a hundred years 
and more before it was put up at auction in the collection of 
a noted American connoisseur, delicately and rather delib- 
erately, as becomes a grande dame of its former exalted 
associations, sings, like a trained operatic artist, ‘‘Ting-tee, 
ting-tee!’”” A peasant voice from upstairs calls out of its 
little Swiss chalet ‘‘Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” and before us 
rises a vision of snowy Alpine peaks, green pines and rush- 
ing mountain rivulets, and we seem to smell the scents of 
the Grindelwald. 

And suddenly a chorus of innumerable voices of various 
timbres, resonances and qualities, ranging from the shrill- 
est soprano to the deepest bass—all alive to the impor- 
tance of the occasion—are ringing and dinging and donging 
and pinging and ponging and twanging and panging and 
tinkling and bellowing and booming, each one trying to 
outdo all the others. For about five minutes the entire 
house seems to have gone crazy. : 

Finally one old grandfather on the landing of the stairs 
thinks to quell the racket with its commanding ‘“‘Bong! 


COLLECTION. 


ALL CLOCKS FROM THE FLINT 
PHOTOS. BY 
COURTESY OF W, & J. SLOANE 


By Esther Singleton 


Bong!” Grandfather is nearly successful, but not quite. 
A London clock, from a dark corner in the hall, which 
prides itself on its voice rather than its case, half a second 
after grandfather thinks all is quiet along the Potomac, 
pronounces a musical “‘ling-ling, ling-ling,’’ and 
then its sweet, silvery little chime of bells peals 
forth: 


“Oranges and lemons, 
Say the bells of St. Clement’s.” 


Then the room fades away and you seem to 
be in the heart of London, standing in the 
Strand at the very spot where Charles Lamb 
used ‘‘to shed tears for fulness of joy at such 
multitude of life.’ And beyond the moving 
crowds you see in the distance the stately dome 
of St. Paul’s, veiled in soft purple mist; and 
near at hand, in a sort of island, St. Clement 
Danes, quaint Wren church, pealing the tune 
of this old rime on its echoing bells—bells which 
have for centuries told the passer-by about 
golden oranges and yellow lemons from an en- 
chanted land of warmth and sunshine. 

Bells play a much greater part in the life of 
Europe than they do in our country. Perhaps 
it is because, centuries ago, Europeans, old and 
young, looked up at the old clock on the tower 
of the cathedral or town hall when they wanted 
to know the time; and when they could not see 
the clock they were informed of the hour by 
the booming bell, or chimes, as the case might be. 
The carrying of watches and pocket dials 
was not very usual, and neither was the 

clock a feature of the house. Conse- 

quently the great town clock became 
a personality that recorded the hours, 
days, months and years. There was 
aromance, a mystery, a charm about 
the old cathedral clock that had 
seen so many generations come and 
go, in war and in peace, while his- 
tory was being made; and which 
had gone on for centuries ringing 
its hourly chimes far above the 
street and exhibiting every day at 
noon and at midnight a puppet 
show of figures, whose quaint 
stunts were regulated and di- 
rected by its own mechanism. 

Perhaps it is because our an- 
cestors have handed down to us 
this veneration for the ancient 
town clock and its bells that 

we have such an affection for 
our old domestic clocks. We 
love their solemn tick-tock, tick- 
tock, and we love the sound of 
their old bells—not always musical, 
it must be confessed, but having usu- 
ally a nice, comfortable, cheering and homelike 
sound. 

First in the affections of everybody comes the 
old grandfather clock, to which Longfellow added i 
a halo of romance when he wrote The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, which every American boy and girl 
for several generations has learned by heart 
sometime during school life. Everyone has, like 
Prince Agib, 


Photographically lined 
On the tablets of his mind, 


as W. S. Gilbert says in the Bab Ballads, a pic- 
ture of the old white house standing back from 
the village street with the shadows of the 
trees and the flickering sunlight falling 
across the ‘‘antique portico,’ and within, 
the old clock on the stairs tick-tocking 
away, according to Longfellow, the words: 


- Forever—never! 
Never—forever! 


while the history of the family unrolled 
during the years—births, marriages and 
deaths. In hours of joy and in hours of 
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* sorrow the old clock’s voice was heard, undisturbed 
through everything and as unconcerned as Father 
Time himself. 

That poem called public attention to the importance of 
the grandfather clock; and grandfather clocks have been 
of more value ever since. Indeed, it is this sentimental ap- 
praisal that has raised the commercial price of the long- 
case clock. 

Although there are a great many varieties of the tall 
clock’s case,.which in the early days of its existence was 
called the coffin, in the main the form remains the same. 
And there is a reason for this. The case of the tall clock 
was constructed to house the pendulum. 

Christiaan Huygens, a Dutchman, as most authorities 
agree, produced the first pendulum clock in 1657; and this 
new mechanism changed matters very greatly and con- 
tributed to the timepiece an accurate balance. In France, 
for example, they even changed the word for the clock, 
calling it pendule instead of horloge. 


The King of Antiques 


NCE having got the pendulum settled, the tall, narrow 
case was not long in coming. How convenient it would 
be to have a simple box which could protect the pendulum 
from dust, hide the unsightly weights and stand solidly on 
the floor. The bracket could be dispensed with too. So, in 
about three years’ time from the application of the pendu- 
lum between 1660 and 1670, the first grandfather clock 
came into existence. . 

And in a very short time—indeed, almost immediately— 
grandfather traveled to England on the crest of the tide for 
Dutch fashions in furniture and asserted himself there suffi- 
ciently to make people soon forget that he was not a native. 
Grandfather next took a long voyage across the Atlantic 
and began to talk loudly in our Colonial homes, and be- 
came acclimated and naturalized. 

And grandfather did something else. He made himself so 
distinctly felt in the home that—like many Liberty Boys 
and Revolutionary and Colonial soldiers, who laid the 
foundations for such patriotic societies as the Sons of the 
Revolution and the Society of Colonial Wars without know- 
ing that they were doing so—the grandfather clock became, 
unwittingly, very.largely responsible for stimulating, if not 
actually starting, the present craze for patriotic antiques. 

Many years ago, people who did not appreciate their old 
Heppelwhite sideboards with the serpentine fronts and 
spindlelegs, or their ball-and-claw Chippendale chairs, or 
their mahogany highboys with the bright brass wing han- 
dles, or their gate-legged tables, or their Sheraton knife 
boxes, and who banished their old wing chairs and their 
wig stands and their tip-and-turn tea tables to the 
attic, looked with fondest admiration upon the tall 
clock that had been an heirloom in the family. 

The grandfather clock commanded respect and 
appreciation even in Colonial times, when it had 
so newly arrived from England or Holland or 
from the workshop of a native craftsman near 
at hand. And today it stands proudly pro- 
claiming with every tick and with every tock 
that it is the grandfather of its country, where 
antiques are concerned. Chippendale and Sher- 
aton chairs, court cupboards and gate-legged ta- 
bles, highboys and lowboys—all and each have to 
play second fiddle to the tall clock that is king of 
antiques. 
Our Colonial clock makers chose it for a model; 
and rich men, who had a fancy for fine furniture 
and homes of elegance, frequently sent abroad for 
handsomer tall clocks than they could purchase 
here. John Hancock, for instance, was one of 
these. In 1738 he wrote to Mr. Wilks in London: 


I desire the favor of you to procure for me and send 
with my spring goods a handsome chiming clock of 
the newest fashion—the work neat and good, with a 
good walnut tree case veneered work with dark lively 
branches. On the top, instead of balls, let there be 
three handsome carved figures, gilt with bur- 
nished gold. I’d have the case without the fig- 
ures to be ten foot long, the price not to exceed 
twenty guineas. I’madvised to apply to one Mr. 
Marmaduke Storr at the foot of London Bridge. 


A clock with this name on the dial, which 
belonged to John Hancock and is now pre- 
served in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
is presumably the one sent for; but the 
case is lacquered. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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2 \ Into every industry necessary to the 
© ~ of, manufacture of motor car bodies, Fisher 
DN gh 7 has introduced new and better methods. 
: We Fisher ingenuity in heightening quality 
\ im, i} al and lowering cost, is strikingly displayed 
rarer \ in its production of body hardware. 


Some Fisher Body hardware is designed 
with all the skill and care given to 
jewelry, and frequently calls for period 
treatment. In other pieces, great strength, 
accuracy and ease of operation are the 
chief considerations. 


To produce hardware that meets its own 
exacting standard, Fisher operates the 
largest and the most modernly equipped 
¢ automobile hardware unit in America. 
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Many thousands of pieces 
of hardware for Fisher 
Bodies are nickel-plated 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

Have you ever thought of how many kinds of grand- 
father clock there are? Take the cases, for instance. 
There are cases with little twisted columns at the sides of 
the dial, like the one that William Penn owned, now in the 
possession of the Philadelphia Library Company, which, 
by the way, owns one that tradition says belonged to Oliver 
Cromwell, if we may believe this pedigree as given by 
William Hudson, mayor of Philadelphia in 1725, who 
owned this grandfather clock that claims Old Noll as its 
grandfather. ’ 

Then there are walnut cases, plain pine cases, mahogany 
cases and cases of fine marquetry work and beautiful lac- 
quer. And there are cases variously ornamented with col- 
umns, twisted pillars, pillars inlaid with brass reeds, pillars 
with brass capitals; and there are clocks that are decorated 
with inlay. Look, too, at the designs in Chippendale’s The 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director for ornate cases 
with motives in the fashionable Chinese taste of the day, 
many of these cases terminating in the bulging kettle shape 
which was so popular with the French and the Dutch. 

Then look at the many ways in which the top is fin- 
ished—sometimes perfectly flat and square; sometimes 
cut out into the sweeping swan-neck curve, with or without 
a central ornament between the scrolls; and sometimes 
finished with pinnacles tipped with brass balls or other 
ornaments. 

Then the dials—there is a special study for you! First 
come those handsome brass dials, chased, engraved or 
modeled, dating from 1690 to 1705, or thereabout. Then 
come those interesting enameled dials, dating from the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, once white, but now given by time a warm 
creamy shade like old ivory; dials more or less decorated 
with gilding, cut out and applied ornaments in the span- 
drels, or with paintings of heads of angels, cherubs, the 
Four Seasons, or wreaths of delicately colored flowers. 

Did you ever look at the keyholes attentively? If not, 
look again and note how frequently the idea of strengthen- 
ing these holes and protecting the 
dial from the constant rubbing of 
the keys has resulted in making lit- 
tle ornamental rings of brass, which 
add to the appearance of the face 
of the clock. 

Have you noticed all the styles 
by which the hours are registered? 
Some dials have Roman numerals 
and others have Arabic numerals; 
and these vary in size and character. 
Some are really handsome and dec- 
orative; others are insignificant and 
give the face a sort of vacant look, 
a sort of cold stare. 


Telling a Clock’s Age 


HEN, too, have you noticed how 

the different makers inscribe 
their names on the dial—in all kinds 
of ways and in all kinds of posi- 
tions? 

Then over the dial very often the 
moon is represented, with a human 
face that also varies in expression 
and beauty and good or bad paint- 
ing. The moon is always comfort- 
ably lying in a bed of clouds, and the 
mechanism is sotimed that themoon 
of the clock moves with the phases 
of the real moon. So the clock 
moon peeps up over the clouds and 
merrily smiles at you when the full 
moon comes to the center. The 
moon is one of grandfather’s great- 
est charms. Indeed, a grandfather 
clock without its moon is as badly 
off, children think, as a real grand- 
father would be without his watch. 

The question of moons brings us 
to the consideration of all those in- 
teresting little moving figures, such 
as ships rocking up and down—in 
rhythm with the swing of the 
pendulum—on dark-blue seas of 
painted and enameled tin; or other 
automata that we so often see in 
grandfather clocks of Dutch make. 
Sometimes these puppets are placed 
at the bottom instead of at the top 
of the dial. 

Last, but not least, have you 
ever thought of the many kinds of 


hands there are that give the clock face so much expres- 
sion and character? Look at the early dials and note the 
very plain arrowhead hand and then follow this in its 
many developments. You will find spearheads and open 
loops and double loops and elaborate arrows, very beauti- 
fully pierced and perforated, and sometimes richly chased 
and engraved. Of course, the finest hands appear only on 
very handsome clocks; for it took one man four weeks to 
make a handsome pair of hands. 

Some of the faces, too, you will find have the hour hand 
only; but you must not take this as a sign of priority, be- 
cause even after the minute hand was added in 1670, it was 
usual, even all through the eighteenth century, to employ 
only a single index; and it would seem that two hands 
appeared only on clocks of the finest workmanship. So, 
you see, the question of two hands or one hand does not 
establish the age of a clock. 

You cannot determine the age of a clock, anyway, by its 
hands—unless the clock is guaranteed to be in “perfect 
original condition’’—for broken hands are often replaced; 
but you can tell if the restorer has added the type of hands 
that are sympathetic with the character of the old clock’s 
face. Remember that the form and workmanship of the 
hands tell you exactly their age; and the study of clock 
hands is a very interesting little excursion into the byways 
of collecting. : 

Every grandfather clock has a different voice, which 
varies greatly in sonority and beauty. However, it has, 
generally speaking, a very startling manner of calling out 
the hours. The hickory-dickory-dock mouse that had run 
up into a nice cozy corner in the dial but flew down as fast 
as it could when the clock struck one, could testify to this. 
It probably read the dial and would not risk staying until 
the clock should strike twelve. 

Then, too, the interior mechanism of the grandfather 
clock is very important, as is natural for a clock that has 
to tell the day of the week and the month and give the 
moon’s phases and sometimes the tides as well. Conse- 
quently the antique lover who buys a calendar clock, and 


PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF W. & J. SLOANE 
A Corner in Mr. Flint’s House, at Monson, Massachusetts 
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who wants to hear its rich voice in the house and to look up 
to its authority in regulating all the times and seasons of 
the family, as well as measuring punctuality for all outside 
engagements, should call in the very best clock maker he 
can find and let him give the clock the necessary jacking up 
into health and action. Once again made hale and hearty, 
the old clock on the stairs will—if some one person will 
charge himself with the proud honor of winding it up regu- 
larly once a week—gladly do its duty by the family and 
cheerfully tick off the minutes, show off the moons and 
ring out the hours for another hundred years. 


Grandfather Clocks Without Coffins 


E OFTEN hear the grandfather clock spoken of as an 

eight-day clock. There are many periods for winding, 
according to the mechanism. The earliest clocks of this 
type ran for thirty hours only, and the period of duration 
is not a criterion of age. A miniature long-case clock is 
called a grandmother clock, but grandmother clocks 
are rare. 

The domestic clock that was in use prior to the grand- 
father clock is variously called today the lantern, bird 
cage, bedpost or Cromwellian. But lantern is the most 
usual name, and it is a good one, because the clock is in the 
form of an old lantern, and because, like the lantern, it 
hung on the wall. It also resembles the form of a bird cage 
with a domed top above the fretwork. The style of the 
three frets—placed on the sides and in front—is a good 
guide toward determining the age of the clock. One of the 
favorite ornaments of the fretwork is a pair of dolphins 
that stand on their heads and cross their lifted tails. This 
device appeared in 1640 and continued to be a popular 
pattern until the lantern clock ceased to be made. 

In the reigns of William and Mary and Queen Anne, the 
dial frequently projected beyond the frame; this sheeps- 
head clock may have been a Dutch fashion. The lantern 
clock was entirely brass; sometimes mottoes were engraved 
on the sides. The dials also were brass and there was only 
the hour hand. The minutes were 
rarely indicated between the nu- 
merals. Some of the lantern clocks 
were very complicated in mecha- 
nism; some of them were alarm 
clocks. 

In between the lantern and the 
grandfather comes the hood clock, 
which is always fastened to the wall. 
To this class belong the interesting 
Dutch clocks of Friesland and 
Zaandam, with their wealth of or- 
namentation around the dial, which 
often takes the form of mermaids, 
in a riot of blue and gold and green 
and vermilion. 

The cuckoo also is a hood clock, 
first made in 1730 by Anton Ket- 
terer in the little town of Schén- 
wald in the Black Forest. Many 
hood clocks might be described as 
consisting of the top part of the 
grandfather clock without the long 
part of the case. 

The earliest hood clocks had only 
one hand—the hour hand—but 
sometimes they were supplied with 
two bells, the larger one striking 
the hour and the smaller one the 
half hour, but with the same num- 
ber of strokes as the hour bell. 
Later, clocks sounded the quarters 
as well. 

The wall clock with its exposed 
weights and chains is popularly 
called the wag-at-the-wall, or wag- 
on-the-wall. 

Next in popularity to the grand- 
father clock comes the banjo, a 
Boston product of 1801, which owes 
its existence to Simon Willard, who 
in that year invented what he called 
“‘an improved timepiece” and got 
a patent for it in 1802. Willard did 
not call it a banjo clock, and nobody 
knows who bestowed this name upon 
it. The clock, however, made an 
immediate hit and appeared in a 
great variety of cases—some plain 
mahogany; some mahogany with 
gilt embellishments; some all glass 
and gilding, with paintings on the 
glass; some with ornaments at the 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Republished, by request, in co-operation with National Fire Prevention Week, October 4-9 


A kettleful of roofing material bubbling away beside the 
new-sheathed wall of a residence in building. A roar of ex- 
plosion—a burst of flame—and a mass of blazing pitch hur- 
tles against the wall, threatening both the new house and its 
neighbor with total destruction. 


i, ; 
Copyright 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


groove units of Gyp-Lap met to form a fireproof barrier. 


This is an actual occurrence. It happened recently 
during the building of two fine homes, of Spanish de- 
sign, for Dr. H. Edwin Kiddyand Mr.G. O. Newton, 


of Newcastle, Indiana. 
Thirty-five feet high the column of fire shoots, and for 30 min- 


utes burns full force against the building, Sheathe your house with Gyp-Lap. This mineral 


lumber puts a rigid, bracing, lasting wall of fire- 
proof gypsum around the framework and under 
the roofing. It protects, insulates, strengthens, 
and all at no more cost than ordinary wood 
sheathing—indeed, generally for less. 


When finally the firemen subdue the flames, what damage has 
been done? The wooden window frame near where the fiery 
spatter struck is burned to a char. But the building wall itself 
is safe and sound—because it’s sheathed with Gyp-Lap. The min- 
eral lumber has met the fire and defeated it. 

Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber or building 

supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 

promptly from our nearest mill. Made only by 
the United States Gypsum Company. 


Where the burning material struck its outer surface, the fibre 
covering of the Gyp-Lap is charred. But the core of gypsum rock 
within is white, intact. And on the inner surface, next the frame- 
work it protected, no sign shows of the fire that raged only one-half 


inch away. UNITEDSTATESGYPSUM COMPANY 


General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


. U.S, Pat. Of. 


Notso much as a smoke stain showed behind the joint where the tongue-and- 


GYP=-LA. 


The Sheathing 


72 designs selected from National Archi- UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 

tectural Prize Contest for $1.00. Mail Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 

coupon to Fireproofing Dept. W, U. S. Ay =~ 

Gypsum Co.,205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, ‘‘Protected Homes. 

Illinois. 
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Throughout Firestone activities a single purpose runs—to raise tire quality and 
lower tire cost to car owners. Such vital factors as the selection of raw material — 
engineering and chemical science; such important processes as Gum-Dipping the 
cords—are essentials preliminary to actual building of the tire. 


The tire-building machines—of Firestone design, and of mathematical pre- 
cision — are manned by trained tire-builders, specialists who concentrate every 
movement on the building of a uniform tire. Firestone designed conveyors 
carry cord plies, beads, cushion, breaker strip, sidewalls and tread to their 
very elbows. No waste motion, no walking away from their machines to 
get materials. ; 
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Likewise with no lost motion or confusion—no manual trucking—the finished tire 
is carried away on another conveyor to the curing room, final inspections, wrap- 
ping, and directly into cars for shipment. 


Throughout every process, the vast Firestone organization functions as a unit. 
Production is uninterrupted. Fresh air—good light—orderly arrangement of equip- 
ment and surroundings—enable machine operators to concentrate on building bet- 
ter tires. Inno other way would it be possible to maintain Firestone quality while 
attaining tremendous quantity production. Here again Firestone illustrates that 
devotion to the “single purpose” of quality which has made this name everywhere 
synonymous with Most Miles Per Dollar. 
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Mrs.-T. Answered Equably, Albeit Mechanically, the Election Clerk’s Impertinent Questions Until He Came to the Fatal Query, “*Occupation?’’ 


HE time is rapidly approaching 

when throughout our broad—as 

it especially is near election day— 
land candidates of all ages and sizes 
for every available office will be seen 
dashing round in what we writers like to call whirlwind 
campaigns and seven-passenger touring cars containing 
never less than fourteen very plain-looking men, wearing 
badges and hats just a little too far back on their heads, 
urging all good men and women and thousands of watch- 
ers to come to the aid of the party. 

As one who vividly recalls the Hayes-Tilden contro- 
versy, the good old days of Chester A. Arthur and Bur- 
chard’s rum, Romanism and rebellion; who has followed 
carefully the development of the one-way tariff under the 
Republican Party, the metamorphosis of the Democrats’ 
gold standard of an earlier day into the solid ivory of the 
present, to say nothing of the original Florodora Sextet 
and the first rainy-day skirt, we do not speak lightly when 
we say that it’s as plain as the nose on our face—and if you 
knew our nose you’d know we weren’t mincing words— 
what will happen this November; and not only what, but 
why. 

Now according to all party leaders—mind you, all we 
know is what we read in the papers, as the witnesses in 
slush-fund investigations always say laughingly—the great 
underlying purpose of all preélection physical and financial 
activity is to get out the vote. Ever since the time of the 
Barnburners, not to mention the Whisky Rebellion, when 
we were but aslip of a girl, politicians have been trying and 
trying to get out the vote, but in their post-mortem elec- 
tion reports they invariably acknowledge failure. Exactly 
what the vote does on election day—whether it plays golf, 
goes to the movies or just pays bills and cleans out that 
bureau drawer it’s been trying to get at for months—has 
never been accurately determined. But one thing it very 
definitely doesn’t do is to get out, politically speaking. In- 
deed, the most recent statistics show a yearly decrease in 
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the getting out of the vote of something like—well, we did 
know the exact per cent, for the moment it seems to have 
slipped our mind. Anyhow, something that’s distinctly 
being viewed with alarm in political circles, and particu- 
larly by our own little crowd, which you often see referred 
to in the papers as the better element. 

The coming of woman suffrage was, as some of you older 
people here may remember, looked upon as the dawning 
of a brighter day for this problem. Political leaders who, 
like the majority of just plain—and how many of them 
are!—men, cherished the belief that women would go any- 
where so long as it was out, went about with a new look on 
their seamed and careworn faces. Alas, the results were, 
and are, the same. The unimaginative masculine mind, 
baffled by a situation with which it was not fitted psycho- 
logically to cope, could not do otherwise than proceed, as 
it has to date, along its old well-trodden way. This year 
will be but a repetition of every other. 


The Same Old Alibis 


RUITLESSLY again this fall the same quaint old- 

fashioned appeals will be made to us women of America 
to support, say, Egbert J. Gossom because the amount 
of money Europe owes us is something fierce and he did 
or didn’t do something or other about the World Court, 
farm relief, railroad valuation and a seat for every school 
child. Footlessly again we shall be told that a vote for 
Ralph S. Whimple is a vote against crime and ‘or better 
babies and good roads, and that a boy’s best friend is his 
mother. 

Without fear of contradiction we predict that the vote 
will get out even less than it did last year; politicians will 
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go around whimpering and wringing 
their hands, and Senator Butler and 
Mr. Clem Shaver will have to, as usual, 
trot out those same old alibis of the de- 
cay of the American home, the heavy 
rains, the continued drought, leap year and collective 
bargaining, in explanation. There may, indeed, be the 
customary landslide; but, oh, friends, what a little, little 
landslide! Maple sirup, winter and womanly modesty we 
all know are not what they were in the old days; but when 
we think of what landslides used to be when Millard Fill- 
more But what’s the use? 

As we said, we all know what will happen to the vote, 
but we believe that we are the first to put our finger on, as 
the phrase goes, why. We say this in all modesty, for put- 
ting our finger on things has always been just as natural to 
us as breathing—you know how it is with a thing-like that; 
you either have it or you don’t—and, of course, we want 
it thoroughly understood that it is only of the getting out 
of the woman vote that we feel ourselves qualified to speak. 
In the first place we are, as our readers, God bless ’em 
every one, may have guessed—now no fair going back and 
peeking at our name—a woman ourself. And it was 
through our own bitter experience at the polls that we 
came to put our finger on this particular problem. 

Now we women of America have no quarrel with Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler or Mr. Irving Berlin or whoever 
it was who said they cared not who wrote the nation’s laws 
so long as they could write its mammy songs. Neither 
would we in either of their places. But what we do object 
to is having so many laws that sound as though they had 
been written by men who write songs. 

Who can deny that our statute books today are overrun 
with laws that could have been composed only by the 
authors of My Sweetie Turned Me Down, Everything is 
Hotsie-Totsie Now, and the like? Who can deny a grim 
foreboding that the finally accepted substitute for the 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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THE EDITOR of the American City, a 
magazine devoted to civic affairs, re- 
cently made an investigation to determine 
what could be done to bring about safer 
motoring. 


He addressed his inquiries to the men 
who are responsible for the regulation of 
traffic—for the safety of those who ride as 
well as those who walk—the Chiefs of 
Police of American cities and towns. The 
editor asked nearly 500 Police Chiefs what 
precautions, in their opinion, would be 
most effective in increasing the safety of 
motorists and pedestrians. And here is 
what the great majority recommended . . 


Limiting automobile speed to 
40 miles an hour. 


Regular inspection of cars, es- 
pecially the brakes. 


Standardized traffic laws. © 

Stricter license tests for 
drivers. 

The use of the All-Steel 
automobile body. 


Particularly interesting is this official 
recognition of the All-Steel Body’s con- 


tribution to the cause of safer motoring. 
It confirms the public confidence in All- 
Steel construction as the greatest protec- 
tion yet devised against personal injury. 


Most motorists realize the superiority 
of All-Steel. Many mistakenly believe they 
enjoy its protection, simply because of the 
metal surface on their cars. This misun- 
derstanding should be corrected. 


The fact is that there are two prevailing 
types of automobile bodies. One is an in- 
terior framework of wood with a sheathing 
of metal. The other is steel through and 
through—a framework of steel, and a 
surface of steel, welded into a single im- 
pact-resisting unit. 


If you happen to know your Chief of 
Police, or any other authority on traffic 
problems, ask him yourself whether he 
thinks the All-Steel Body affords increased 
protection to those who ride in motor cars. 
There can be no doubt of his reply. And, 
when you buy your next car, be sure that 
the body on that car is an All-Steel Body — 
a body with an interior frame of steel 
as well as an outer surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA-— DETROIT 
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Onginators of the All-Steel Automobile Body 
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Sedan *895— Special Sedan *945 , 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Now Drive THE CAR/ 


Only those who have driven a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY can fully 
appreciate all that Dodge Brothers have accom- 
plished during the past few months. 


So swiftly has improvement followed improve- 
ment, that today the car, to all intents and 
purposes, is a different and incomparably finer 
vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body lines 
and attractive color combinations first attracted 
general favor. But since then, improvements 
even more fundamental have been accomplished 
mechanically. : 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impressive 
new silence, smoothness and elasticity of per- 
formance, and you will then begin to realize 
just how vital and varied these and other later 
improvements actually are. 


DovnpsEeE BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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childhood! Will it last? 
VWVill you make it /ast? 


RE you willing to overlook any precaution 
A to safeguard these robust little bodies? 

One of the greatest sources of the troubles that 
come to children is the neglect of baby teeth. Too 
often they are deemed unimportant. This is a 
great mistake. For, while the baby teeth are 
still in place, the permanent teeth are forming in 
the jaws. And so, decay and premature loss of 
the first teeth may cause serious harm to 
the second teeth. 


Thus, the regularity of the permanent teeth, 
the proper development of the jaw bones, and, to 
a large extent, the entire health of a child are 
greatly influenced by the condition of the tem- 
porary teeth. 

Decay can begin almost at once after the first 
teeth appear. Principally it attacks the grinding 


surfaces. Often it occurs along the V-shaped crev- 
ices where the edge of the gums meets the teeth 
—The Danger Line. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is safe 
—and effective 


In the pits and crevices acids form that cause 
decay—and no tooth-brush can reach into all of 
them to brush the acids away. A dentifrice must 
be used which can neutralize such harmful acids 
and still not injure the tender surfaces of the 
child’s mouth and gums. ; 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 


Milk of Magnesia, will accomplish this. It con- 


tains no grit. It is pleasantly flavored. Children 
like to use it. 
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Danger Line 


Die, 


It is particularly effective because it contains 
more than fifty per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Every mother knows this safe, effective 
means of neutralizing mouth acidity. Every 
time Squibb’s Dental Cream is used it neutralizes 
the dangerous acids which cause decay and irritate 
the gums. Tiny particles of the Milk of Magnesia 
lodge in the mouth, giving protection afterwards. 


Keep your children’s health out of the shadow 
of The Danger Line. Medical authorities agree 
that proper oral hygiene practiced early greatly 
lessens the chances of children’s catching the usual 
childhood diseases. Why, then, accept a denti- 
frice that may be less certain to protect? Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is on sale at all druggists’—only 40 
cents for a large tube. 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, 
different kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these 
dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regularly .. . 
yet they still have decay and gum diseases .. . Wuy? 
Because teeth need more than brushing. They must be 
protected at The Danger Line. Try this simple test—To- 
night, just before going to bed, take a tablespoonful of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow a part of 
it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth and as a 
gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to find. how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Magnesia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
but sweetened your stomach also. The same result may 
be obtained using Squibb’s Dental Cream—it contains 
over 50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 
DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
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cisco Bay, ninety-nine days out of Boston, the crew 

deserted the ship to join in the rush to the placers. 
Later in the afternoon the mates went ashore and in the 
early evening, under the gray fog, the 
skipper and the supercargo followed. 
Of the eighty-three male passengers, 
all save one had disembarked almost 
before the Storm Eagle had anchored. 
Young Eli Delano, the single excep- 
tion, held to the abandoned ship by a 
three-hundred-pound packing case 
which contained his miraculous gold 
extractor, fumed and fretted in a bar- 
ren effort to get assistance in hoisting 
his machine up out of the ship’s hold. 

Alone on board the deserted ship, he 
observed for a while the violent rev- essen 
elry of young San Francisco. Rows of 
illuminated tents defined the perspec- 
tive of the streets. Portsmouth 
Square, fringed with more substantial 
structures, seethed in the vortex of 
activity. Ten thousand voices droned 
under a jangle of a dozen 
blatant orchestras. Maudlin 
yells, with now and then the 
popping of pistols, half muted 
by the distance, gave place 
to the roar of heavier fire- 
arms and a chorus of alarm. 
The deep insistent clang of a 
heavy bell reached Delano’s 
ears, and six or eight square 
blocks of flimsy structures 
exploded in flames. Stand- 
ing at the ship’s rail, Delano 
saw the fire sweep a hillside 
of rag houses. The flames, 
reflected from the low plane 
of fog, spread a soft glow 
above the stage whereon 
frantic puppets danced 
through their play. Then, 
impelled by some stray cur- 
rent of gentle air, the fog 
shut down upon the scene. 
Delano realized his solitude. 
He lighted a lantern in the 
ship’s deserted cabin. Its 
rays dispelled but a little 
part of the dreadful night. 
He rolled into his bunk and 
pulled the blankets over his 
head. He heard a platoon of 
rats racing along their high- 
ways, and this familiar sound 
brought sleep. 

On the next day, an hour 
after sunrise, the young man 
hailed a passing boatman 
and was rowed ashore. Land- 
ing on a flimsy wharf, he 
walked toward the land. The 
first street was a lake of mud. 
He crossed to firmer ground, 
stepping on a quaking levee 
made of pianos and kitchen 
stoves and hogsheads of to- 
bacco. Encountering a roy- 
ing pedestrian whose aimless 
manner suggested that work 
for wages might be wel- 
come, ‘‘I’ll give you ten dollars to help me get a machine 
out of the ship out there,” Delano offered. 

The wanderer expectorated violently sou’ by west, fair 
into the morning breeze. ‘‘I’ll give you twenty dollars 
not to pester me with no talk that consarns manual labor.” 

At noon, still unsuccessful in his search, Delano sought 
the boatman at the end of the wharf and returned to the 
Storm Eagle. 

On the way to the ship he told the boatman of his 
needs, adding to his statements an indiscreet reference 
to his ability to pay the price and premium demanded 
by local labor. “It’s worth a hundred dollars to me to 
get that gold machine ashore. It’s warranted to take 
out a thousand dollars’ worth of gold every day.” 


\ HOUR after the Storm Eagle anchored in San Fran- 
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“Til Give You 
Twenty Dole 
lars Not to 
Pester Me 
With No Talk 
That Consarns 
ManuatLabor’”’ 


“Stranger, I’ll bring you a man this afternoon that’ll 
help you, if I can find him. Good, strong feller by the 
name of Henry.” 

“Tf you do I’ll thank you kindly and make it worth 
your while.” 

The obliging boatman returned at five o’clock with the 
muscular Henry. 

Delano, waiting at the ship’s rail, heaved a line down 
and the vigorous Henry came aboard. 

“Eivenin’, guv’nor,’’ he greeted Delano. “‘Jarge ’e tells 
me you needs ’elp a-’eaving out some gear. Wot I arsks is, 
karn’t yer pals ’elp yer?”’ 

““There’s nobody but me on board,” Delano returned. 

“°’Oo’s that up there on the for’d hatch?” 


Delano turned his head, and with this the muscular 
Henry socked him once behind the ear with a blackjack. 
Delano collapsed with a grunt. The hardy Henry relieved 
the inert figure of a wallet, and after filching three-quarters 
of the bank notes it contained, he rejoined the waiting 
boatman. 

“oFre’s the swag,’ he announced, handing the wallet 
to his companion. ‘‘Open it up, pardy, an’ divvy ’arf ’n’ 
‘arf. I’m superstitious about pickin’ the blarsted gilt wi’ 
me own two ’ands.”’ 

The boatman looked hard at his accomplice. 
you ain’t kilt another stranger, have you?” 

“°K aren’t kilt—’e’s wot you might say sleeping.” 

“Right enough! Some of them genteel citizens on shore 
is beginnin’ to git conniption fits at what they calls a epi- 
zootick of crime. With the blackjack, easy does it is the 
word. I’m glad you only put him to sleep temporary.” 

Delano’s temporary sleep lasted through the night, and 
then, on the margin of consciousness, it seemed to him 
that he heard a call for help, the voice of a man in distress. 
A fire still burned in his brain and his head seemed to be 
floating detached from his body. He made an effort to 
rise, but this set a thousand hammers beating inside his 
skull and he groaned in pain. Then a 
great echo of his groaning came from 
the source of. the first call, and this 
was followed by a fainter phrase of 
supplication, ‘““Help! I’m drown- 
ing!” 

Now, with clearer purpose, Delano 
managed to pull himself to his feet. 
He edged along the rail to 
the bow of the ship, whence 
came the cry. He looked 
down at the dark tide. He 
saw a hand clutching the 
black links of the anchor 
chain a foot above the water. 
Aroused now and conscious 
of some new strength, he 
made haste to attempt the 
rescue of the drowning man. 
He made fast one end of a 
line and threw its coils down 
the slanting chain. He 
slipped down the chain and 
clawed at the drifter’s wrist. 

“T’ve got you safe,” he 
yelled. ‘‘Let go!”’ Too weak 
to climb alone, too great a 
burden to be lifted, the res- 
cue of the drowning man was 
presently accomplished after 
Delano had looped him fast 
and hauled him up and over 
theside. “‘Seemed tome you 
weighed heavier than a sack 
of anvils,’’ Delano panted after his prize had 
drifted back to life. 

“And the weight of my obligation to you 
is a thousand times that much,” the stranger 
returned. “ My name is—is Randall Bucklin. 
I still am Randall Bucklin, thanks to you.” 

The rescuer held out his hand. ‘I am Eli Delano. 
Come along into the cabin. We need a glass of rum and 
dry clothes.” 

Delano led the way to the deserted cabin of the ship, 
and here, rummaging in his baggage, he produced dry 
raiment for both of them. An hour’s conversation fol- 
lowed, during which Randall Bucklin disclosed the fact 
that he had been a storekeeper and later a casual member 
of San Francisco’s gambling fraternity. 

‘One way and another, though,” he concluded, “the 
game’s almost played out. Crooks and tinhorns and shoe- 
string bets have gummed the deck. The hard-shell miners 
from the placers never get past the boys and girls at 
Stockton and Sacramento. The old camp isn’t what she 
used to be a year ago, when the rush started. I’ve half a 
mind to seek new pastures on the greener hills, where the 
gold is fresh from the creeks. There’s nothing left here but 
two-bit Chinks and four-bit Chilenos, with a swarm of 
Sydney ducks waiting outside in the dark to crack you in 
the head the minute you lay down the cards to get a little 
sleep. One of ’em got me last night.” 

“T was robbed last night by a white man myself,’’ De- 
lano announced, and then, returning to the ambition near- 
est his heart: ‘Somewhere in the hold of this ship I’ve got 
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a patent gold-extracting machine that is warranted to take 
out a thousand dollars a day. Randall, if you help me to 
get that machine out of this ship and up to the placers, I’ll 
give you a half interest in all the gold I take out with it. 
Over and above that, I’ll esteem your aid and experience 
more than words can tell.” 

Without hesitation the older man clinched the compact. 
“Eli, I’m your man,” he said. 

Exploring the forward hold of the Storm Eagle, the pair 
came upon a packing box which Delano recognized as being 
the container wherein the patent gold extractor had been 
shipped. 

Together they hoisted the three-hundred-pound box to 
the deck, where, after clearing one of the ship’s boats, 
they lowered the box over the side and with a small store 
of provisions set sail up the bay for Sacramento. 

At Sacramento, knowing the ropes, Randall Bucklin was 
able to expedite their project by half a dozen well-placed 
inquiries. ‘‘The boys have hit coarse gold on the South 
Fork of Furnace Creek,’”’ he reported. ‘‘There’s a rush 
starting out of all the old camps for the new diggings that 
lay from Ounce Gulch to Harmony Flat. I bought a big 
mule for two hundred dollars that can pack your gold 
grabber. He’s tied up over in front of the Elephant House 
along with a pair of jacks that can handle the grub. There’s 
a good trail from here to the South Fork, and unless you 
pine to linger, we can make the Fourteen-Mile House by 
tonight. I’ve got to buy a few clothes, and I’ll be ready 
to travel whenever you say the word.” 

“‘Now is the time, and the sooner the better,’”’ Delano 
returned. ‘“‘Let’s get your outfit and away we go.” 

On the fourth day of their journey after leaving the 
Fourteen-Mile camp, nearing the South Fork of Furnace 
Creek, the trail became more and more crowded with gold 
seekers, until, climbing the steep slope of Hornet Ridge, 
which lay between them and their goal, Delano and 
Bucklin found that they were members of a single-file mob 
numbering, as nearly as they could guess, more than two 
thousand men. 


“Things will be crowded,’”’ Bucklin predicted. “This 
rush means that the boys will string out north until they 
tie in with the Yuba River gang. Maybe we’d better 
settle down in Harmony and let the rush go by. Both forks 
of Furnace Creek are filled up, but that don’t mean a 
thing. You can edge in with your gold machine in a hun- 
dred places. There’s nothing thorough about these first 
rushes. I hear that Harmony is a good camp, and if ‘she 
isn’t busting the sides of the mountain we might do well to 
anchor for a while.” 

‘““Whatever you say suits me, Randall. You know this 
layout better than I do,’ Delano replied. ‘‘We’ll stop 
awhile in Harmony and set up a record with our patent 
gold extractor that will turn these pan miners and sluice 
magnates yellow with envy.” 

In Harmony, which had grown during the week from a 
single tent to a roaring camp with a main street and a 
population of more than a thousand, the partners found 
shelter in the Mansion House, the most pretentious of a 
dozen similar flimsy establishments offering board and 
lodging to the transient gold seekers. A tour of Harmony’s 
main street enabled Randall to get the feel of the town, as 
he put it. 

“‘Bili,”” he summarized, when they had returned to the 
hospitable Paradise Saloon, which adjoined the Mansion 
House, “all things are relative and some day the Pyramids 
will be dust; but without overloading the general defini- 
tion of the word, ‘permanent’ seems to fit this camp 
mighty close. She’s got every natural advantage and some 
day she’ll be bigger than Sacramento. After the frost hits 
this butterfly crew of gulch rats there’ll still be lots of folks 
in Harmony, unless I miss my guess.” 

“Meaning just what, in general?”’ 

“Nothing—except that it wouldn’t be a bad place to 
start a store or a bank or something that would hive up 
the profits every day in the year after this gold fever cools 
and when things settle down. This gambling game is sort 
of a new deal with me. I taught school in Pennsylvania 
and I failed in the hardware business in New York; I tried 
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to run a farm in Ohio and for a while I owned a steamboat 
on the Mississip’. I read law at Harvard, and I kept a 
store and dealt the cards in San Francisco mainly because 
a decent environment appealed to me more than anything 
else that offered when I hit the maniac town. We'll try a 
rattle with your gold extractor, but if she don’t pan there’s 
a dozen things to fall back on right here that can make us 
rich if we work at them.” 

The partners’ conversation was interrupted by an invi- 
tation from the proprietor of the Paradise Saloon. “‘My 
name is Pat Riley and this shebang belongs to me. You 
gents needn’t hang back if you’re busted. First of all, 
what’ll you have—one, two or three? I’ve got three bar- 
rels of Monongahela, and that’s the only variety I can 
offer you.” 

Randall Bucklin sized up the intruder with a quick 
glance, and then, smiling, he held out his hand. “My 
name is Bucklin. Shake hands with Eli Delano. Right 
now we’re partners in a newfangled gold-extracting ma- 
chine that he brought out from Massachusetts.” 

“T’ve seen a thousand of ’em,” the smiling saloon 
keeper returned. ‘‘When this one blows up, and when 
your golden dreams fade away with the mists of the 
mornin’, remember that your welcome in my place is still 
bright an’ fair.” 

When the word went around that the newfangled gold 
extractor was to be exposed to the gaze of the public, a 
crowd began to assemble around the packing box, which 
stood outside the door of the Paradise bar. Rumors of 
the important event served to move the crowd out of Pat 
Riley’s saloon and to drain the other emporiums of Har- 
mony of their patrons, so that by the time Delano had 
equipped himself with a bar and a pick, the spectators, 
all more or less professionally interested in the new ma- 
chine, numbered more than two hundred. 

When the top of the box was removed Delano knocked 
two sides loose and then, swathed in a cocoon of wadded 
excelsior, the gold extractor stood in plain view. 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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Adjacent to the present Oakland Plant, 
another huge factory is being rushed to 
completion—the result of America’s 
wholehearted enthusiasm for the Pontiac 
Six - - - - When completed, it will rank 
with the largest in the industry, represent- 
ing an added investment of $7,600,000— 
and have a capacity of 1000 Pontiac Sixes a 
day!---- Here is visible proof of Pontiac 
Six value supremacy—proof that the 
Pontiac Six best meets the demand for a 
low-priced six of high quality—proof that 
America sees in this car a source of six- 
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The Landau Sedan—$895 


Last January: -A New Name 
Next January «+1000 Cars a Day! 


cylinder performance, closed car luxury 
and enduring goodness, the like of which 
was never before available at the price 
Last January—a new name! 
Each month—new world’s produc- 
tion records for a new make of car! 
Next January—1000 cars a day! 
Nowhere in the thirty-one years of auto- 
motive history is there an equally spectac- 
ular achievement—because no other 
low-priced six has ever combined such 
brilliant performance, such notable 
beauty, such satisfying stamina and such 
inviting comfort at so low a price! 


Pen: Peer © VE Pere CAN 


Oakland Six, companion to Pontiac Six, $1025 to $1295. All prices at factory. 
Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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HERE is Lots of Things Lots of Folks 

don’t know about Pigs even if they do eat 

Bacon for breakfast and Ham And on 
Sundays, I have learned a Lot about Pigs lately, 
since my 10 year old Jane got hold of a Book on Hog Cul- 
ture somewhere, telling all about Pigs being Pigs and how 
many of them you could raise to the square yard etc., and 
after reading this Pig Book, Jane got the Big Idea that 
she wanted to go into the Pig Business and Pay Off the 
Mortgage on the Ranch. 

I never pretended to know Nothing about Pigs—and 
the man that wrote this Pig Book might have run a Hog 
Ranch some time—but I have found out that there is a Lot 
of Things he don’t know about Pigs. Iam commencing to 
think that maybe he just took a Correspondence Course in 
Pig Culture and done most of his Hog Raising with a Pen 
instead of in one. Anyway, How Come I got into the Pig 
Business was this way: 

We had all gone down to the Old Folks’ Ranch at 
Phenix on Thanksgiving, to get Something to Eat, as 
usual, and after Dinner the children discovered that there 
was a Job Lot of assorted Pigs on the Ranch. You all 
know how Kids is when they find something. They Want 
it; and while I was taking a nap on the sofa, full of Tur- 
key and Cranberry Sauce and Mince Pie and Plum Pud- 
ding and Hard Sauce and Unpleasant Dreams, Jane, she 
went and talked Grandpa out of a Pig, and then they come 
and woke me up and told me about it. 

There comes times in Everybody’s Lives when you have 
Got to Set Your Foot Down and let your Family know 
Who is Boss, so I did, and I let them all understand that 
there wasn’t going to be No Hogs in our Family, as a Frog 
was all the Live Stock I could rustle feed and water for. 
This all led to a Lot of Argument, and Jane cried because 
she couldn’t have Jennie Veeve, which was what she had 
already called her Pig, and they all made so much fuss 
about it that I finally had to go down to the Hog Yard to 
see the sweet little thing. 

He was a little red devil, about as big as a quart bottle 
of Milk, and when Grandpa got over in the pen and caught 
him by the hind leg and he started to squeal, I thought the 
old Sow was going to eat us all up; and I Set my Foot down 
again and said there wasn’t going to be no Hog in Our 
Family while I was alive. One of my City Relations said 
he guessed I must mean after I was Dead instead of while 
I was alive, and this started another Argument which 
made everybody but Jane forget all about the Pig. 

Evening and Train Time come and we said good-by and 
drove to town and got on the train for Salome. We got on 
the Eating Car at the end of the train, not that we was 
hungry again, but Gus, the steward, is a friend of ours and 
it is a good place to ride and drink a cup of black coffee and 
talk and the ride don’t seem so long. I always believe in 
being on time, and we had to set around quite a while 
before train time, and just before the train pulled out 
Grandpa got on the train and give us some pecans which 
he said he had promised the kids and had forgot, so he had 
followed us in and brought them. Jane seemed tickled to 
get the pecans, which I never knew before she cared so 
much for; but nothing was said about the Pig, so I never 
thought no more about it. 

The train pulled out at last and the Eating Car all filled 
up with Folks who didn’t have no Ranch Relatives to 
visit, from the way they ordered and eat, and we set there 
talking and having a cup of coffee; and I told Jane how 
much better it was that we wasn’t going to have No Pig to 
be a-bothering with all winter, which she didn’t seem to 
mind much and only smiled at me and made me wish I was 
a kid again and could forget that easy. 

We rode along a ways and the colored waiters was all 
busy bringing in their big trays full of grub, balanced up in 
the air on their hands, and everything was running smooth, 
when all of a sudden a Big Commotion started out in the 
kitchen—Hollering and Yelling and other Big Noises— 
and everybody turned around to look that way, and just as 
one of the waiters stopped at the table next to ours, with 
his tray full of grub up in the air, the cook come chasing 
something out of the kitchen on his hands and feet, all 
leaned over like he was playing Leap Frog, and they hit the 
waiter in the back of his knees and he give a yell and 
scattered Grub all over that end of the car. 

A Lot of Things happened in No Time at all. The waiter 
set down in the aisle and the cook went in under the table 
and a Lady at the next table screamed and jumped up on 
top of the table and everybody else jumped up, and a High 
School boy in a red sweater made a dive in under a table 
across the aisle and something commenced to squeal. And 
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then Jane jumped up and run down there and cried, “‘ Don’t 
Hurt Jennie Veeve!’’ And she went in under the table 
too, and just then the Lady on top of the table, she grabbed 
the Bell Cord and the train stopped so quick that all the 
grub and everybody else fell down on the floor. 

The Conductor come running back and stuck a Big Gun 
and his head through the door of the Eating Car, with his 
Dandruff all up, and hollered out “‘Hands Up!”’ which 
scared everybody some more, thinking it was Train Rob- 
bers. And the Conductor come on into the Car behind his 
Gun, and just then the cook and Jane and the High School 
boy all come out from in under the table right between the 
Conductor’s Legs and in a Big Hurry after the Pig. I don’t 
know whether he was just Scared or got tangled up and fell 
down or What, but he shot a couple of times up through 
the roof and by the time I got down to that end of the car, 
everybody in the car was either under the tables or trying 
to get there as fast as they could, and I don’t think they 
was looking for the Pig either. 

I got hold of the Conductor’s Gun so as he couldn’t shoot 
Jane, and by that time Gus had got his breath back and 


him and Jane was both trying to tell the Conductor at once . 


that there wasn’t no Train Robbers or Nothing Wrong, 
and Jane tells him it was Only Her Pig had got loose, which 
she had give to the Cook to bring home for her so as I 
wouldn’t know nothing about it until it was too late, be- 
cause she was going to Make a Lot of Money Raising Pigs. 

The High School boy had caught the Pig by this time 
and the Conductor was so mad for a while he didn’t know 
whether to shoot the Pig or Me, but Jane she kept begging 
him not to hurt Jennie Veeve and pretty soon somebody 
Laughed and the Conductor told them to Shut Up or he 
would put them off the Train, and then he pulled the Bell 
Cord some more and the Train started up and he told every- 
body to go back to their seats where they belonged. He 
made me and Jane and Jennie Veeve go up to the baggage 
car with him and Jane talked nice to him and finally we 
compromised it by me agreeing to pay the Damages and 
Full Fare for the Pig, all of which amounted to $23.85, not 
including one woman who had got some Gravy spilled on 
her dress and wanted me to pay her $65 for it or she would 
sue me, which I told her to go ahead and do. 

Me and Jane had to ride all the rest of the way home in 
the Baggage Car, taking tuzns holding Jennie Veeve, and 
I give her a good talking to, which she listened to and said 
it would be all right when I understood better and knew 
more about Pigs, because she was going to Make a Lot of 
Money Raising Pigs and would pay me back. I told her 
she would have to make it Pretty Fast to keep up, as the 
Pig Business had cost me $23.85 all ready in the first two 
hours, not counting a $65 damage suit maybe. 

She says a Pig is a Pig and worth More than $10, because 
Grandpa had told her so, and Jennie Veeve would have 10 
little pigs and each of them would have 10 little pigs and 
that would make a Hundred Pigs worth $10 each, or a 
Thousand Dollars, and these Hundred Pigs would have a 
Thousand and they would have Ten Thousand little Pigs, 
and before we knew it we would have a Hundred Thousand 
Pigs worth More than a Million Dollars, and didn’t I think 
that was Pretty Good for a little ten year old Girl to make 
All that Money in the Pig Business so Easy as that? And 
if I was Nice and didn’t Scold no more and would help Feed 
them, she would make me her Pardner and give me Half 
the Money, if I would buy the Feed. I can see where there 
is One Financier in Our Family. : 

We got home finally, about 10 o’clock, and Jane fed 
Jennie Veeve about Four Bits’ worth of Bread and Milk 
and wanted to take her to bed with her to keep her warm, 
but we compromised by putting her in the wash boiler, with 
a fourteen dollar wool blanket in the bottom of it, and then 
we went to bed and tried to sleep, but Jennie Veeve wasn’t 
sleepy yet and we had to stay awake a long time, waiting 
for her to go to sleep first. I dreamed of a Hundred Thou- 
sand Pigs all night, but I didn’t wake up feeling like a 
Million Dollars. 

Jennie Veeve had to have Oatmeal and Cream for break- 
fast, with about a quart of milk to wash it down with, and 
the rest of us had to go without any until we could see 
the milk man and order some extra. After breakfast I 
had to let all my other work go and build a house for her, 
out in the back yard, with a feed trough and a bed etc., 
which it took me all morning to do, and then Jane swiped 
a new porcelain bowl out of the kitchen and give Jennie 
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Veeve the rest of the milk and all the bread 
we had, so the rest of us had to eat crackers 
for lunch, and then I went to my Office to 
work. 

What I call my Office is only about a block from the 
house, out across the Plaza, and the family have got a big 
mine signal bell fastened to the front gate post to ring 
when they want me to come to meals or to get some wood 
for the fireplace or in case the house gets on fire or some 
Tourist wants to see the Frog or they want me to go to the 
store for a pound of butter etc. I had only been over to the 
office about fifteen minutes when the bell commenced to 
ring something awful, like the house was on fire for sure, or 
else My Wife had just thought of something she had forgot 
to tell me, so I run to the door and there she was, ringing 
the bell with one hand and waving at me with the other and 
yelling at me and pointing out across the Desert and to 
Come in a Hurry, which I did, of course, ignorant of What 
For, but having been Married Long Enough to know that 
it is Always a Good Idea to Do What your Wife says first 
and then stop to ask about it afterwards. 

As near as I could make out, when I had run across the 
Plaza and got home, Jennie Veeve had got loose and 
Prince the Dog, he had got after her and Jane had took 
after them both and Junior was trailing along Behind 
somewhere, and they was all headed out into the Desert 
and going to Get Lost and Die of Thirst if I didn’t Hurry 
up and get a Move on me. I Cranked Up Lizzie and My 
Wife and I jumped in and started out through the brush, 
across the Greasewood Golf Course and into the Desert, 
looking for Our Kids and Live Stock, which we caught up 
with about half a mile from town, Jennie Veeve trotting 
along through the greasewood and grunting away to her- 
self, with Prince following along behind and Jane running 
and crying and scolding Prince and calling and coaxing 
Jennie Veeve, and Junior trying to keep up and telling 
them what to do. 

My Wife says she will stay in the car and for me to catch 
Jennie Veeve and we will all ride back together and shut 
her up again and find out where she got out. This sounded 
Reasonable, to her, so I called off the dog and got him in 
the car and told the kids to quit chasing Jennie Veeve and 
let her rest a little and then I would catch her easy, which 


_I figured I would; but Jennie Veeve must have done some 


figuring too while she set there waiting for me. 

She had set down beside a greasewood bush and I went 
up to her and called her Nice Jennie Veeve and Come, 
Jennie Veeve, and she just set there and grunted at me, 
until I reached down to grab her—and then she wasn’t 
there. She scooted off sideways and turned around and 
looked at me out of her sassy little eyes and grunted some 
more, like she thought we was playing Tag and I was It. I 
thought I would fool her this time, so I took my coat off 
and when I got up close I made a dive and tried to lay down 
on her and catch her in the coat. I missed her, but I found 
a Prickly Pear Cactus with one hand and got my face all 
scratched up where I stuck it into a greasewood bush, and 
I also lost part of my Good Disposition and scolded the 
kids for not getting up closer and heading Jennie Veeve 
off when she run. 

My wife give me a lot of Good Advice, setting in the 
Car and telling me What to Do, which didn’t make me 
feel No Better, so I lit out after Jennie Veeve again 
and run her around through the brush like we was both 
crazy. I didn’t catch her, but I found out what Hog Wild 
means. 

I liked to have run myself to death after that dog-goned 
hog, here and there, back and forth across the Desert and 
around through the brush and across the sand washes and 
arroyos, the kids after me and My Wife trying to follow us 
with Lizzie and scolding at me because I didn’t keep Jennie 
Veeve closer to the car so as she could Tell me What to Do. 
I was getting a Little Peeved too, because if there is one 
thing I don’t like worse than another, it is running a Pig 
around through the greasewood and having Any Body Try 
to Tell Me How to Catch It. 

Catching a Pig in the Greasewood is a good deal like 
catching a Greased Pig anywhere else, and is something 
they Don’t Teach How in no Domestic Science Course, 
unless you have qualified for the All American Football 
Team, which I never did. Pig Catching is how Football 
first started, and that is why they call it the Pig Skin. My 
Idea of a Practical Education would be to put one Little 
Pig, like Jennie Veeve, out in the middle of a football field 
with One College Student, and if he can Put the Little Pig 
in between the Goal Posts inside of an hour, Give Him his 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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cles sweetest of all money is money that 
comes unexpectedly. That unlooked for 
birthday check from Uncle John, that extra 
cash dividend from Amalgamated Oil, that 
surprise-remittance from a forgotten borrower. 


These are velvet dollars. Not hard-earned 
business dollars to be saved and put to work, 
but carefree, unreproaching dollars, gaily ex- 
horting you to be a regular fellow and play 
Santa Claus to yourself. 


But because these cheerful and indulgent 
dollars may be pleasantly spent, they need not 
be fruitlessly spent. Invest them with your 
jeweler and get the maximum in day-by-day, 
year-in and year-out service and satisfaction, 


What shall l give to ME 


when that extra dividend is declared + 


WISHES for LIFE™ 


An Elgin is a gift that is a life-long 

expression of affection and good wishes. 

Featured by all jewelers in a wide style- 
variety, at prices up to $1700. 


while still adding a permanent asset to your 
‘life-estate.” 


Invest them in that jeweled ring, that pearl 
pendant, those platinum cuff links or that 
Elgin watch you have long coveted 
Spend the income of your investment in the 
pride and pleasure of your possession, while 
retaining the principal in intrinsic and con- 
vertible value. 


Thus you may eat your cake and haveit, too. 


ELGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


NAME ADDRESS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. ro, Elgin, IIl. 


Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free + 
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fragrance of the inclosure, and the boy 
pulled from one of his pockets a paper bag 
striped with red and green and poured into 
the blue gingham of her lap a dancing de- 
light of peanut gnomes, and before she had 
done with her exclamations he took from 
his other pocket another striped bag from 
which he poured an ecstasy of candies, 
whispering, rustling in their tissue wrap- 
pings, yellow and red and blue. And then 
he puffed the festive bags, secured the tiny 
balloons with bits of twine and set them 
quivering in the light autumn breeze to the 
roof entrance of their golden retreat. 

And all the time he was talking, filling 
her eager ears with the delightful details of 
the fair, this youth of her own age with 
coloring scarce deeper than her own. Where 
her hair lay ash pale upon her forehead, his 
swept backward as yellow as the yellowest 
of the straw behind them. While her eyes 
were as blue as larkspurs shade grown, his 
were field-brown, and his chin was tamped 
with a depression which was almost a 
dimple. It was not in the disposal of its 
features a strong face, not even a valiant 
face perhaps; but it was a beautiful face 
and a kind face, and it was the face in all 
the world which made Cherubim Hoof- 
sparger’s dreams seem real and true. 

“‘ And the prizes?’ she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

His eyes drew from hers and his face so- 
bered. ‘‘ Well, Cousin Perlina y 

“Oh!”’ cried Cherubim sharply. ‘Oh, 
poor Seraphim! Poor Seraphim!” Her 
little hands flew out as though to clutch 
this twin of hers back from his disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘Three years she has got the prize 
off from him and it’s wonderful hard for 
him. He can’t used himself to take the 
hind place—and to take it off a woman— 
off Perlina in especial.” 

“What can he otherwise expect?’’ Young 
Betzel snatched impatiently at the straw. 
“He ain’t got no pigs with papers at. I 
mean them kind where you buy with fancy 
names on paper—what it is now?”’ 

‘“‘Petti-somepun,” suggested Cherubim 
timidly. ‘‘Somepun like petticoat, ain’t?”’ 

“Yes, somepun. Somepun the same. 
Well, what I am saying, he ain’t got no 
petticoated boars, and she won’t have 
nothing else by her. Three years back she 
cleaned out from her farm the common 
stock all, and three years back, you mind, 
she got first the prize from him with that 
big black-and-white one. And you should 
see oncet; every year her pigpens get 
grander. If Seraphim wants to flax her at 
the fair, he has got fur to spend some money 
and that’s somepun he just ain’t natured to 
do. SoI guess my cousin will keep on get- 
ting the prizes. To be sure, he got the first 
for his gander, and I heard my cousin try- 
ing to buy it off him. She’s wonderful 
anxious to get a start with the fancy poul- 
try too.” He chuckled. “It does now 
make a laugh for me when them two come 
together.” 

“And come together they do,’ mused 
Cherubim. “It is now wonderful how she 
comes always over here and badgers him. 
She ain’t ever coming by your place but 
what she takes and comes acrost our fields. 
A body would think she would stay off 
when they like each other so bad.” 

“But it wonders me if they do,” pon- 
dered her companion. ‘‘Perlina laughs for 
an hour yet after she sees him. And, like 
you say, she goes after him.” 

Cherubim shook her head emphatically. 
“But not him. You never seen him going 
after her. And she don’t make any laughs 
for him, I can tell you: no, after he sees 
her, he has cross like bears always. No, it 
is such a hate like never was between them 
two.” 

“Well, the thought has come to me still 
that some folks enjoy themselves the best 
when they have cross,’ commented the 
other shrewdly; then, as he felt her draw 
from him in puzzled resentment, went on 
quickly; “But he did laugh today when 
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she plagued him to sell her the gander. 
And you couldn’t near give a guess what 
he said! He kept a-drawing her on and 
a-drawing her on like he was thinking some 
serious of it; and she was getting quick and 
red like she does and she was pulling out 
her pocketbook and picking at the bills in it. 
And then when everybody was crowding 
close with their ears, he just made that way 
with his hand like as if she wasn’t nothing, 
and he laughed on her and he says, ‘I will 
trade you evens one of my big ganders fur 
one of your little freckly hogs,’ he says. 
And he went off past her like her and her 
hogs was only a joke fur him.” 

“Och, my!’’ Cherubim pressed scandal- 
ized fingers to her cheek. “But he hadn’t 
ought to have said such an insult at her. 
Think oncet! A pig fur a gander yet!”’ 

“And Perlina—you ought to have seen 
the look she give him out of her eyes. She 
stood quiet for a minute and everybody was 
looking on her and starting to laugh. And 
then she says quick and loud, ‘Laugh then! 
Git into practice then!’ she says. ‘Fur till 
a little I will be giving you somepun fur to 
laugh at,’ she says. And she took her 
finger and pointed after him.”’ 

“But what could she do him? He makes 
it his boast where nobody has ever got the 
best of him. Och, my souls! Now they will 
like each other worse than ever.” 

“But it’s like I tell you,” insisted the 
boy; ‘‘they do make an excitement for each 
other. It ain’t a dead hate between them, 
and whatever ain’t dead has still got the 
right to change. What I mean, it’s a dead 
hate when folks stop taking notice to each 
other or caring; that kind ain’t ever 
changing, for it’s somepun gone dead be- 
tween them. But this kind—why, look 
here! Look at us now. I used to laugh on 
you because you was little and white, and 
now—oh, Cherrie—now I’’—he looked at 
her, took a long breath and went suddenly 
out of hand. His eyes whipped from hers 
and his voice husked— ‘“‘and now I love you 
because you are little and white.” 

As always after one of his avowals, they 
sat in stricken silence. Each stared at the 
mist line of the far horizon, each clenched 
fingers tightly, each felt powerful glories 
beating about them, each knew such deso- 
lations as their hearts could scarcely hold. 
For Cherubim, beginning to speak, low 
and shaken, was as firm as ever in her 
declaration that she would never marry. 
Why, no, it was unthinkable! Desert Sera- 
phim! Leave him without a housekeeper! 
Her own twin! Her own Seraphim! Her 
beautiful, perfect Seraphim! Even if he 
would allow her to marry—and he never 
would—she could not, could not doit. No, 
Seraphim would never marry, for he hated 
women—all women; so she could never 
marry. 

The sound of wheels echoed suddenly in 
their little retreat. Their gaze clung in 
mutual panic. Cherubim pressed back 
against the straw. 

“‘He’s early home because he ain’t getting 
the prize. Och, elend! He will kill us 
oncet!”’ 

But it was Perlina Betzel, riding high 
upon her one-seated express, who came into 
view along the road at that moment. They 
gazed after her straight back and her high- 
flung head set upon its short neck, and in 
their relief laughed aloud. 

“She’s coming by fur to look the farm 
ower,” explained young Betzel. 

“Then you best be going,”’ urged Cheru- 
bim nervously. ‘‘ And besides—Seraphim— 
I thought I heard a while back another 
wheels.” 

“And that I won’t. The farm’s there; 
she can see for herself how good I am keep- 
ing it.””’ His head wagged pridefully. ‘‘I 
have got the half of it paid for. The half of 
it, Cherrie’’—he snatched her hand hotly— 
“the half of it is mine—ours.” 

For a moment her fingers rested limply 
against the heart beating in his palm. Then 
she drew from him, not suddenly, but 


surely, surely. She lifted herself upon palms 
hard spread against the straw-strewn floor 
as though to brace herself soul and body 
upon some great resolve. Her head turned 
toward him, and, staring at him as though 
he were already a long way off, her lips 
repeated the words of a lesson she had 
for long been trying to teach herself: ‘“‘I 
ain’t—coming no more, after today. You 
see, it ain’t any use. So I can’t—be coming 
no more.”’ 

Their gaze clung awfully, and from that 
union of their eyes was born a cry of 
anguish which wrung the color from his lips. 

“And that you will! That you will! Be- 
cause you’ve got to, you’ve got to!” 

They were standing facing each other 
now, arms stiff, hands clenched against this 
crisis in their lives. The boy broke; he 
caught her like a feather to his bosom. He 
held her from him and panted: ‘You 
wouldn’t ever leave me—and now I’ve 
done it! I’ve kissed you!” He snatched 
her to him again upon that cry of triumph; 
snatched her to him, then fell back, un- 
strung and staring, as a voice bellowed at 
his ear: 

“You done it! Yes, I would say you done 
it!” Seraphim Hoofsparger stood there, 
pitchfork in hand. Upon his head the red- 
brown thicket rose stiffly, like ten thousand 
menacing spikes. His lips writhed like red- 
hot wires; and the voice curdled thick in 
his throat: ‘Git to the house! Git to the 
house! And you’’—the pitchfork shook in 
his fist—‘‘you go quick! Quick! Quick, or 
I do you somepun!”’ 

Both stood wax-white before him. 
Neither spoke. Neither moved. They 
could not. Neither was made of the quick 
stuff which acts swiftly in a crisis. Sera- 
phim rammed the pitchfork as though to 
catch the boy upon its tines. 

“You git off! And you stay off! If I 
am ketching you this side that fence again, 
I kill you! Yes, I kill you!” 

“Who was you killing now, Seraphim?” 
cut in a voice crisp as lettuce behind them. 
Perlina Betzel stepped around the straw 
stack. She was munching a red apple and 
she bit into it largely and noisily as her 
black eyes raked from one to the other over 
the top of it. 

“You!”’ roared Seraphim after an in- 
stant. ‘‘You and all your thievin’ tribe! 
You and that white-face weasel there! You 
get off and you stop off!” 

“Not till I thieve one them ganders off 
you,” observed Perlina, then turned her 
gaze frankly curious upon the lovers. She 
was a strong-built young woman whose 
flesh rode high upon her bones. Even when 
she walked, she gave the impression of 
having a high-spirited beast beneath her, 
so sure-footed and rollicking was her gait. 
Her hair was not short, but it was the sort 
which escaped easily from its careless knot 
at the nape of her neck; the breeze blew the 
virile black locks backward as she stood 
eying the lovers with lively curiosity. 
“What is it at them? Was they thinking 
they was in love together?’’ She turned 
upon Seraphim. “And you was trying to 
stop it?”’ She laughed. “Dopple! You’d 
ought to know better. The Lord himself 
can’t do that.” 

“Blasphemer!’”’ howled Seraphim. 
‘Takin’ the Lord in wain! You will see 
oncet what I can stop and what I can’t!” 

“What you can’t, heh?” Miss Betzel 
caught the words from his lips. ‘All right, 
we will see oncet what you can’t stop. But 
don’t go choking yourself so red; I won’t 
be plaguing you no more.”’ She swept an 
appraising eye over Cherubim again. “I 
can’t see why you wouldn’t make a good 
wife fur him. You’re both awful meeky- 
mosy. It wouldn’t be enough fire in it fur 
me, but I’ve took notice a’ready where it’s 
all kinds of love in this here world.”’ She 
shrugged her shoulders and turned back to 
Seraphim. ‘Leave us git to our trading 
now. It’s clost behind five and I have got 
to be soon starting home.” 
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“Trade?” Seraphim reared back in as- 
tonishment and then spat as though even 
the word were poison to him. ‘‘ What fur 
trade? Trade! I wouldn’t be trading with 
you, not if you was to give me a—a ——”’ 

+ a pig fur a gander yet? Well, that’s 
what I am going to give. I have been 
changing off my mind, and I am going now 
to take you up on that there offer of yourn. 
Made before witnesses,’ she added casu- 
ally. Seraphim had need of his pitchfork 
now, for he had need of something to lean 
upon, considering that he had no breath for 
a moment. Miss Betzel squinted severely 
at the ground around Cherubim’s feet. 
“Ain’t them peanuts still got meat at? 
Pick them away, Henry. Ten cents per the 
bag them sharpers was getting for them at 
the fair. That shows he’ll make you a good 
purwider,’’ she said gayly to Cherubim, 
who stood with her palms covering her face, 
nervous tears flooding silently between her 
fingers, ‘‘when he buys for you peanuts at 
ten cents a bag yet. But come on, show me 
oncet the gander you will be giving me for 
my pig. It’s getting late on me.”’ 

“Yes, and it will be later yet when you 
see the gander I am trading you.” Sera- 
phim’s eyebrows bushed low over his nar- 
rowed eyes. ‘It will be the doomday when 
you get your chancet to trick me with a 
ornery runt.” 

‘*A petticreed boar,’ amended Perlina. 

““A boar where ain’t born yet,’ grunted 
Seraphim. 

“Och, what does it make to talk with a 
dopple?”’ Perlina flung the apple core 
from her with a full-arm gesture. ‘‘You 
seen the boar a’ready. It’s that one where 
fetched the prize of you two years back. 
You ain’t forgetting to remember that one, 
I should guess.”’ 

A half hour later she stood with the 
gander firmly clutched in her arm. For 
she had been firm upon that seemingly in- 
consequential point; she was going to take 
the gander home with her that night. 
Seraphim was to come for his boar the next 
day, and in case all was not as agreed upon, 
he was to bring his gander home again. A 
half dozen times the fowl had been plucked 
back by the exasperated Seraphim only to 
result in the lady turning coolly upon her 
heel with the murmur: 

“To be sure, if you ain’t wanting a pig 
for a gander ——”’ 

“But why would I be leaving you pack 
my gander off?’’ rasped Seraphim for the 
seventh time. 

Perlina Betzel shrugged her shoulders 
and deftly twisted the neck of the fowl so 
that its menacing head issued from behind 
her armpit. 

‘“Why would I be giving you a pig for a 
gander?’’ she countered, and lifted the hasp 
of the gate. 

“Tt’s a twist somewheres,’’ Seraphim 
growled. “‘But take notice to this now: If 
the boar ain’t as repersented, I pack me the 
gander home again.”’ 

“Tt’ll be there for you,” she called back 
briefly. 

He clutched at his chin as she went 
riding high upon her heels across his field, 
her careless hair flying backward like small 
strong wings. An afterthought sent him 
hurtling after her. 

““T want the petticreed papers at!” he 
thundered. 

She turned the length of half the field 
from him and laughed at his clutching, 
clawing figure in an amusement which set 
him about stifled with rage. 

““You’ll be getting them. Before these 
here witnesses. Him’’—she pointed to her 
cousin, who was proceeding, eyes upon the 
ground, ahead of her—‘“‘and her.” Her 
free arm gestured toward the little figure in 
blue who was drooping over the gate in the 
rear. ‘‘For like I tell you, if you ain’t 
fetching her, it won’t be going through. 
It’s got to be before witnesses and it’s got 
to be regular.” 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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More and More the Choice 
of Youthful America 


Youth is attracted to color and smartness. 
Youth is in favor of power and speed. Youth 
demands smoothness, alertness and stamina... so 
youthful America adds its voice of approval to 
the ever-growing preference for Chevrolet. Youth 
sees in Chevrolet closed bodies by Fisher masterly 
styling and craftsmanship. 


Everywhere, today’s Chevrolet is regarded as 
the greatest achievement in Chevrolet history. 
Everywhere, it gains in favor with youthful 


people of every age. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Prize-winning homes you can build 


HIS illustration is from the first announce- 
ment appearing in this publication which 
gave the results of the Lehigh Prize Home 
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Homes for those with courage to build 


HIS illustration is from another Lehigh 
advertisement which explained the advan- 
tages of concrete masonry construction and gave 
thousands “courage to build.” 
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Avoid home-building 
experience 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 


Look for the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign, known 
from Coast to Coast —the 
mark of the reliable dealer. 


OME months ago 247 leading architects submitted 

plans in a Prize Home Competition sponsored by 
us, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company. These ar- 
chitects demonstrated the decided advantages of con- 
crete masonry construction for home-building. 

This type of construction, it was believed, was not 
fully appreciated by most homebuilders. This was in 
spite of the fact that its low initial cost, its low repair 
expense, its permanence and fire-safety had long ago 
made concrete masonry an accepted standard for busi- 
ness-, industrial- and public-building construction. 

A jury of eminent architects met to judge the com- 
peting plans, and selected 28 as the Lehigh Prize Homes. 


Nation-wide interest aroused 


We immediately announced to the public the results of 
this competition through Lehigh advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

The response—the interest aroused—was immediate. 
Already more than 150,000 persons have asked us for 
detailed information about these Prize Homes. And the 
inquiries are still pouring in. . 

Simultaneously with the first announcement of the 


awards we started to build Demonstration Homes from 
prize-winning plans, near New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Birmingham. : 

These Prize Homes were completed and thrown open 
to the public. Visitors thronged to see them. More than 
75,000 people signed our guest registers. 

These homes were no sooner completed than other 
Lehigh Prize Homes were started in many other sections 
of the country—built with the codperation of Lehigh 
dealers. In this way hundreds of thousands have had 
an opportunity to see and to appreciate the advantages 
of a concrete masonry home. 


This new book will help you 


To give you the benefit of our experiences in the build- 
ing of these homes we have prepared a beautifully illus- 
trated 32-page book “Building Better Homes.” This 
book gives details of the day-by-day progress in the 
building of the first four Lehigh homes, with photo- 
graphs of the various stages in construction. Everything 
before your eyes, just as it happened. You'll want this 
book, because after you’ve read it, you will be in the 
unique position of one who has built a number of homes. 
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pitfalls ... Here's 
to guide you 


Here are a few typical questions this helpful book an- 
swers—questions that face every prospective builder: 

How fast should my house progress? Whom should I hold respon- 
sible for different details of construction? How can I know good 
from faulty construction? What constitutes sound foundations, a 
good roof, sound walls, good painting, plastering, plumbing? How 
can I arrange for “room to grow”? What should I watch during 
construction? (60 important things to follow.) How to read archi- 
tects’ drawings. 


These questions, and hundreds of others, are answered 
in “Building Better Homes” —not in a general way, but 
definitely. For the book is written from actual experi- 
ence. Mail the coupon with toc for your copy. 


This entire program to help prospective homebuilders 
is only one phase of the service the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company is now rendering to the building 
industry. In general there are these two simple rules 
which govern the success of all construction work. ~ 


How to get permanent satisfaction— 
whatever you build 


1—The first essential, when you build, is to get De- 
pendable Materials. Precautions should be taken. The 
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Build a home your children will love 


HIS illustration appeared in a later Lehigh 
advertisement announcing the building of 
Lehigh Prize Homes and explaining why these 
concrete masonry homes are the kind “ your chil- 
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dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh Cement for you, | 


often does so in the face of constant pressure to offer 
you the “just as good” brand. Is it not reasonable to 
expect such a dealer to protect your interests in other 
ways by handling a line of thoroughly Dependable 
Materials? 


Let the Blue-and-White Lehigh Sign guide you to 
such a dealer. 


2—Make sure to secure Competent Workmanship. A 
good contractor will save you money through skilful 
building economies. He will put quality both where it 
can be seen at the start and where it will be noticed 
for its low repair expenses in the years to come. 

A point to remember in choosing a contractor: The 
contractor who insists on Dependable Materials is more 
likely to hire competent help and to put skill and de- 
pendability into all that he builds. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, III. Allentown, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 

Other offices in principal cities throughout the United States 
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Many homes are paid for twice 
..- Howto avoid a second cost 


HIS illustration is from still another Lehigh 
advertisement which discussed upkeep and 
repairs —showing why the building of a concrete 
masonry home avoids “‘a second cost.” 
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. SEND coupon and 10¢ for the book 
“Building Better Homes” _ 2 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
+” Box 27-J, Allentown, Pa. 


Send me the book “Building Better Homes.” I 
enclose 10c to cover forwarding cost. 
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“They last twice as long as 
the smaller batteries 


of equal voltage” 


“TuHaTt’s a pretty broad statement, Tom. 
Won’t you have to make it conditional on the 
number of tubes in the set or the use of the 
new power tubes?” 

“No, sir! Under the same operating con- 
ditions—whether you use four, five tubes or 
more, whether you use a power tube that uses 
up to 135 volts; the Eveready Heavy,Duty 
No. 770 or the even longer-lived Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486 will last twice as long as 
the smaller sized 45-volt batteries.” 

“Well, they ought to, they cost more.” 

“Yes, about a third more—but lasting 
twice as long, they cost much less.” 

“Your arithmetic is good, Tom, but if 
that’s so, when I bought my set why did the 
dealer equip it with the smaller Eveready 
772’s? Why didn’t he put in the Eveready 
Heavy-Duty Batteries?” 

“He probably thought he was doing you a 
Nore: A “C” battery gives a quality of reception un- 


obtainable without it and greatly increases the life of 
your “B” batteries. 


favor—making your first investment cost you 
a little less. That little difference looks like 
a lot to a good many folks who are buying 
their first set, equipped with tubes, loud 
speaker, ‘A’ and ‘B’ batteries and everything.” 

Heavy-duty batteries last twice as long as 


Lrert— Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 
486. 


RiGcHt— Ever- 
eady Dry Cell 
Radio “‘A"’ Bat- 
tery, 144 volts. 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


the smaller batteries of equal voltage. Ever- 
eady Heavy-Duty Batteries are the great con- 
tribution that the world’s foremost electro- 
chemical laboratory has made in “B” battery 
economy, dependability and satisfaction. 

Dry “B” batteries give a noiseless current, 
pure D. C. (direct current), the kind that is 
essential if you prize pure tone. 
_ Send for booklet, ‘Choosing and Using the 
Right Radio Batteries,” which we shall be glad 
to send you upon request. This booklet also 
tells about the proper battery equipment for 
use with the new power tubes. There’s an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour—9 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, through stations: 


wEAF—New York wor-Buffalo won-Chicago 
wyar—Providence wcaE—Pittsburgh woc—Davenport 
WEEI—Boston wsal—Cincinnati Minneapolis 
wtac-Worcester wraM—Cleveland St. Paul 
wrFi-Philadelphia | wwyj-Detroit Ksp—St, Louis 


wcco— 
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“You bet it’s got to be regular!” gritted 
Seraphim with an intensity which ground 
the edges of his teeth. 

They were his final words before he 
climbed down over his wagon wheel in 
Perlina Betzel’s barnyard the following day. 
For in the meantime he had spoken no 
word to little Cherubim, shivering and 
weeping; instead he had ignored her with a 
silent contempt which was harder to bear 
than any words he could have spoken. She 
drooped upon the wagon seat in Perlina’s 
barnyard, her little sailor pulled low over 
the pale flame of her hair, like a candle 
whose life had been all but quenched. She 
waited piteously for Seraphim’s signal that 
she might dismount; but he plunged on 
toward the side gate. It was Perlina who 
flung open her door and came with her high- 
rollicking canter down her walk, calling 
out, ‘Come ahead on down, Cherubim. 
We got to get the jury together; and the 
rest part of it’s here a’ready.”” Her arm 
swung toward Henry Betzel, who stood 
upon the porch. ‘‘But come insides till a 
while, ain’t you?” 

Seraphim Hoofsparger stopped short. 
Ordinarily a large, free-moving man, this 
morning he looked and spoke and moved 
with a tight caution which made him seem 
shrunken within his clothes. 

“T ain’t going in,’’ he declined flatly. ‘“‘I 
come fur to git’’— he reconsidered—‘‘I 
come fur to see that boar and not nothing 
else.”’ And added, ‘‘I ain’t ever been in- 
sides your house and I ain’t going today.” 

“Oh, yes, you are!”’ cried Miss Betzel 
cheerfully. ‘‘I would bet on it.’ She 
laughed as at some rich anticipation, flung 
open another button of her plaid shirt and 
called loud]y, “‘Otto! Herman! Make 
hurry now and come quick!” And as 
Seraphim stiffened with suspicion, she re- 
minded him, ‘‘You had plenty witnesses 
by you yesterday, so I guess you won’t have 
objections of my two chore hands today.” 

Seraphim said nothing and turned to- 
ward the long, low hog houses he had 
glimpsed upon a slope behind her barn. 
But Miss Betzel led the way through her 
small family orchard. 

“T ain’t keeping all my animals to the 
one place,”’ she explained. 

Seraphim glanced at her sharply and a 
moment later stopped in his tracks. ‘“‘It’s 
sick then.” 

“Whether it was sick?” Perlina’s black 
eyes picked over his tautened features 
amusedly. ‘‘ Well, you will be soon seeing 
if it was sick or ain’t it. You wasn’t think- 
ing to say me that question yesterday after, 
was you? Now me—it’s some different 
with me; if I am talking trade, I ask at the 
first if it is anything sick with it. But 
mebbe you would perfer to ride six miles 
first before you ask it.” 

The thrust went home; it started a red 
wave which went slowly and evenly to 
the edge of the red-brown thicket; but he 
said nothing. Indeed, he was rather mag- 
nificent in his silent repression as he stood a 
minute later by the side of an improvised 
pen and gazed down upon the prize beast 
which had first wrested his prowess from 
him. 

Disappointment, humiliation and anger 
struggled for the control of his rugged 
features; but pride won over them all. His 
face was a still mask and his voice was tone- 
less as he gazed at the heaving sides of the 
huge animal and said, “It’s the thumps. I 
said it was sick. Now give me my gander.” 
But little Cherubim saw the cold sharp slit 
of the steel glance he leveled upon Perlina, 
and her fingers went fluttering toward her 
bosom. 

But not Perlina’s. Her fingers were 
drawing from the breast pocket of her 
woolen shirt a folded paper. With head 
slightly tilted, she queried softly, ‘“‘You 
think then you won’t be wanting the petti- 
creed papers you was asking after so par- 
ticular? I want to be offering everything 
as repersented, anyway.” 

“‘Git me my gander!”’ Seraphim cut the 
head from a goldenrod with a flail of his 
palm. 
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“T hate to be giving the gander up,” 
sighed Perlina. ‘‘My, the fine it is! But, 
to be sure, it’s waiting for you, also as 
repersented. Come along backwards then.” 
At mention of the gander the two farm 
hands plodding along behind exchanged a 
long glance of amazement. Then one tit- 
tered, and the other. Perlina smiled briefly 
at them over her shoulder. ‘‘Get along 
now. You two have seen aplenty and 
heard aplenty to last you for a while. Ride 
that wagon of corn into Heitwille. And 
don’t be stopping to gas too long——_ Even 
if you have got somepun to gas about,’’ she 
added. 

Oh, she was thrusting him hard at every 
turn! But he marched straight behind her, 
saying no word and casting but a single 
malevolent glance toward the guffawing 
Herman and Otto as they hastened toward 
their gossip fest in Heitville. But he would 
forestall them; yes, even as he trod that 
short distance through Perlina Betzel’s 
orchard, he was beginning to see clearly 
how he would forestall them. He would 
get his gander, and himself drive home by 
way of Heitville. By the time the farm 
hands arrived upon their heavy wagon he 
would already have spread the story of how 
he had turned the joke upon this woman 
again, of how he had led her on to think 
that she could get the better of him when 
all the time he 

He fetched up hard. The toe of his boot 
had stubbed against the steps leading to 
her kitchen porch. For amoment he stared; 
his eyes turned inward upon his forming 
plan had blinded him outwardly to the fact 
that they were proceeding toward the house 
rather than toward the barn. But Cheru- 
bim and her lover were already entering the 
door, and Perlina Betzel, chatting pleas- 
antly of this and that, was stepping across 
the porch. 

“Git me my gander!” 
rock still. 

Perlina turned, one hand resting lightly 
upon her hip, the other gesturing toward 
the door. 

“Tt’s insides. I took it in for to keep it 
safe for you per the agreement.” 

“Fetch it!’”” he roared. But Perlina 
smiled. 

“Come and get it—per the agreement.” 
She went within. 

He stood doggedly without her house and 
swallowed bitterly. He had declared he 
would not enter it—he would not 
Cherubim’s face appeared at the window, 
and it was as though she had just turned 
from a sight within of new and awful 
portent. It was as though she implored him 
not to enter. He scrambled redly up the 
steps. 

Upon the table in the middle of the 
kitchen was a roasting pan, and in the pan, 
cleaned and trussed and stuffed, was an 
enormous goose. 

“You killed it!”’ shrieked Seraphim. 

“No, the boys done the killing,’’ amended 
Miss Betzel. ‘‘But I done the picking. 
And ach my, the hard!” 


Seraphim stood 
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“You killed it!’’ All the pent emotions 
of the past hours exploded at once within 
Seraphim and pitched him in zigzag toward 
the table. ‘You killed my property! Now 
I will get the law on you! Yes, I will get 
you—lI will get you for this!” 

Cherubim crowded against her lover and 
together they crowded into a corner. But 
Perlina stood calmly by the table. 

“Tt’s all there, and the stuffings besides. 
I ain’t ever promising you if I would give it 
back to you alive or a corpse. It’s all there 
per the agreement.” 

“T will get you fur this! I will get you 
and I will get your farm and I will get your 
pigs! I will get off you everything you 
think you have got!” 

Perlina Betzel made a shoveling motion 
with her palms. 


“Take them! Take them all! Me too— 


‘for I go with them. You can’t get them 


without getting me too.” 

It was as though she drained the color 
from him as he stood there. Flush rose 
high toward her cheek bones even as it 
receded from his graying face. 

It was a thing dreadful to see, this fury 
of a lifetime which had mounted to this 
monstrous challenge. 
chin flung up, her hands at her sides, her 
eyes beneath their drooped lids steady upon 
him. Seraphim Hoofsparger faced her, his 
head rammed forward, his fists clenched 
backward. 

“T take it—and I take all you got!” 
His voice was a menace between hisstiffened 
lips and his eyes never left hers. 

Perlina Betzel’s palm swept the table as 
one who sweeps up dice. She spun on her 
heel and laughed as one who wins a lifelong 
wager. 

Oh, it was a terrible betrothal—so terri- 
ble that as silence fell again upon Perlina’s 
sharp laughter, it was not. to be borne. 


Little Cherubim tumbled toward her and | 


fell into her arms. 

“You mean then—oh, you don’t mean 
that you’re going to marry with?” 
was half incoherent with hysteria. ‘Oh, 
but if you are, you mustn’t make like this. 
You must Oh, go and kiss him!” 

“Kiss him?” Perlina laughed again and 
pushed the little form from her. ‘‘What 
would I be slobbering over him for? That 
ain’t fun for me. It ain’t any fire in that. 
Go and slobber over your own man.” 

If love meant striking fire to her, she 
had struck it. Seraphim’s eyes flashed red. 

“You think you are getting fun then? 
You think you get a laugh on me, you and 
your thumping hogs? I will show you! I 
will show you! I will scratch a mark fur 
you when I get you, and you will see oncet 
how you will put your toes to it for the rest 
part of your life.” 

Again there was the challenge, intimate 
and terrible. It was as though in that 
raftered kitchen, destiny swung low to 


touch one or the other of them with decisive | 


powers. For the space of a breath scarcely 
drawn there wassilence. Then Perlina Bet- 
zel swung about and with arm upraised 


The woman stood, | 


She | 


wrenched a knife from the wall and flungit, | 


blade down, between them. 
“Scratch it with that!”’ she taunted. 
stuck it there till this day would come!”’ 
It vibrated there, quivering between 
them, that knife which the young Perlina 


had raped from him with her elfish fingers | 


in the days of their childhood. Which of 
them would stoop now to pick it up? 
Which of them would stoop before the 
other? 

Seraphim looked at the knife and he 
looked at the woman. His head weaved 
slowly. 

He said, ‘‘So you hate the kissing then? 
I will show you how I take—what I want.”’ 

Perlina Betzel lay in his arms, strong as 
life and strong as love, giving him back of 
kisses as fierce as his own. She flung herself 
from him at last. 

“So you take what you want!’ Her 
high triumph rang like a flashing thing. 

Seraphim Hoofsparger, dizzied by the 
heavy sweet he had drawn from her lips, 
stooped before her, groping at her feet 
after the lost blade of his childhood. 
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Foot 
Trouble 


Saps your energy 


1B ST because you’ ve been able to ««get 
along,’’ even though your feet give you 
a lot of trouble, don’t think it isn’t taking 
a lot out of you that you can ill afford to 
lose. Bad feet are more serious than the 
pain they inflict. ‘They rob you of pre- 
clous energy and vitality, lower your 
efficiency amazingly, and hasten old age. 


It is an easy, simple and inexpensive matter to 
rid yourself forever from your foot ailment. Don’t 
wait tillit cripples you entirely. Go to your leading 


shoe or department store and ask for a demonstra- 
tion of what the correct Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 
Appliance or Remedy, especially designed for your 
particular trouble, will do for you. 


Tired, aching feet 
By removing the cause, Dr. Scholl’s FOOT- 
EAZER immediately relieves weak or fallen 
arches, cramped toes, callouses, tender, painful 
heels, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, etc. Light, 
comfortable, adjustable. Worn in any shoe. $3.50 


per pair. 


BUNIONS 


Dr. SCHOLL’S BUNION 
REDUCER instantly relieves 
bunion pain. Reduces enlarge 
ment and preserves shape of 


75¢. each. 


Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS 
stop the pain in one minute by 
removing the cause. Thin, heal- 
ing, antiseptic. 35c. at shoe 


and drug stores. shoe. 


CALLOUSES FOOT ODORS 


Dr. SCHOLL’S ZINO-PADS 


DR. SCHOLL’S BROMI- 
DROSIS POWDER stops ex- 
cessive perspiration, bad foot 
and body odors. Price 50c. 
per can. 


Why Experiment? 


No one device, preparation or special shoe will cure 
all foot ailments, any more than one kind of glasses 
will correct all defects of vision. The on/y way your 
foot trouble can be removed, is by an appliance 
or remedy specifically designed for the purpose. 


are soothing, healing; give 
instant relief to painful cal- 
louses. 35c. at drug and 
shoe stores. 


There are 40 separate and distinct Dr. Scholl 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies, each one 
of which accomplishes a definite purpose—a scien- 
tific, natural corrective method of treatment that 
ends the pain by removing the cause. 


Where to get guaranteed relief 


HEADQUARTERS 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Service 


To further assure permanent and lasting relief to 
foot sufferers, Dr. Wm. M. Scholl has appointed 
a representative shoe dealer in every city as head- 
quarters for Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Remedies. These stores are identified by the 
above symbol on their windows. Each store em- 
ploys a Foot Expert especially trained in Dr. 
Scholl’s scientific methods. Go to this store in your 
town and you will get expert foot comfort service. 
Free Sample simp of Dr, Scholl's Zino. 


pads for Corns, and Dr. Scholl’s Book, ** The Feet 
and Their Care." Address, The Scholl Mfg, Co.,213 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Remedies 
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y Baby Ruth is the best “forward pass” in the game; it 
: scores every time—and all the time! 


And it has the largest, most enthusiastic following of any 
candy in America. 


Forty million people eat Baby Ruth with delight. Over 
five million bars are sold every day. Over $250,000 worth 
of nickels pass over the candy counters daily for this 
favorite confection. 


Fits every taste—fit for any taste—Curtiss Baby Ruth. 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
Boston Los Angeles 


BabyRuth 5X 


America’s Favorite 


WHY THE VOTE DO 
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GET OUT 


(Continued from Page 60) 


MeNary-Haugen Bill will not read as if the 
immortal lyricist of Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby 
had a hand, if not two of them, in its writ- 
ing? And who would not prefer to think 
that Tin Pan Alley rather than our great 
legislative bodies is responsible for our elec- 
tion laws? Surely only the authors of those 
songs in which the singer pleads to be car- 
ried back—and don’t we just wish he would 
be!—to his old black mammy in the District 
of Columbia, Oklahoma or either or both 
Dakotas, and so on, could have conceived 
the intolerably idiotic query ‘“‘Occupa- 
tion?”’ on our registration and voting 
sheets! A query, moreover, that must be 
answered audibly! The professional woman 
simply uses the regulation doctor-lawyer- 
merchant-chief stuff, of course. But the 
vastly greater majority of women who com- 
pose the enormous and important—and 
how often it is both—wife-and-mother vote 
which, according to the impassioned pleas 
of the candidates, is the vote of all votes 
they want to get out in order to save them- 
selves and the country, has but two alter- 
natives, either of which is so bitter a pill as 
to make the popular gall-and-wormwood 
combination seem in comparison like a 
banana sundae—that is, “‘housewife’’ and 
“none.” 

Men, politicians—or both, as is some- 
times the case—have evidently never here- 
tofore realized that to be called or even to 
call herself a housewife rouses all the primi- 
tive what’s-its-name in a woman’s nature. 
We don’t intend to reason why here; it just 
does, that’s all. She won’t really mind a 
bit if you call her angel, vamp or little devil; 
she will even stand for “‘flower”’ and ‘‘guid- 
ing star’”’ and, in extreme cases, “‘little 
girl’’; while the more debased have been 
known to submit to ‘‘the wife” and “‘little 
woman.” But ‘“‘housewife’’—well, just try 
it! That’s all we say—try it! Remember, 
we're only suggesting, not advising. And 
as for the answer ‘‘ None’’—we ask you, is 
it any wonder if the wife-and-mother vote, 
when it gets out and finds itself confronted 
by these perfectly blah words, gets right 
back in again and pulls the covers up over 
its head? We pause for a reply. Yes, we 
knew you wouldn’t be able to think of a 
comeback until you were on your way home 
in the taxi! 


One of Song & Story’s Gems 


But just for the sake of argument let us 
consider, as so few people ever do, mother. 
For years mother has been more or less 
taken for granted. For years men, and 
politicians among them, have quoted those 
beautiful verses that go, you remember: 


Who da-de-da-de-da-de-dum 

Who da-de-da-de-da-de-dee 

Who da-de-da-de-da-de-dah 
My mother! 


and so on, without any more real idea of 
what they were saying than we have this 
minute. 

Probably there is no product of that 
famous old firm of myth manufacturers, 
Song & Story, which has stamped such a 
false conception so ineradicably upon the 
masculine mind. The very way in which 
Mother’s Day alone is celebrated, if you 
can call it that without laughing, proves 
this. It is, to say the least, negative. 

There is not the quarreling of happy 
children and the odds and ends of red rib- 
bon and tissue paper which we associate 
with Christmas Day, nor the horns, whis- 
tles and serious drinking of New Year; the 
eating of a hearty midday dinner followed 
by a nap, with a newspaper laid lightly over 
the face and increased heaviness of breath- 
ing, is not compulsory, as at Thanksgiving; 
differing from our patriotic holidays, there 
are no orations in which Washington, Lin- 
coln and President Coolidge are compared 


more or less favorably to mother, nor is the 
flag displayed mostly upside down; there 
are no tie-ups in traffic or little lost kiddies 
in the police stations—the invariable ac- 
companiments of the seventeenth of 
March; neither golf nor special matinées 
are de rigueur, as on election day; and 
there is not even the increased interest in 
meteorological conditions so markedly 
evinced on Saint Swithin’s and Ground- 
Hog days. No, on Mother’s Day we are 
simply asked, not compelled, to buy a car- 
nation—and this, by the way, is for our- 
selves, not mother—and to remember her. 
Otherwise the smoke, as the fellow says, 
goes up the chimney just the same. 


All Work and No Occupation 


Now of the comparatively few things 
mother isn’t, one of the chief is negative. 
Whether the movies—where 98 per cent of 
all the mothers depicted have, regardless of 
their ages, snow-white hair and violent 
tremblings of the lips and limbs, and are in- 
variably to be seen sitting quietly alone 
with folded hands and no heavier tasks 
than yearning and putting lamps in win- 
dows—or Charles K. Harris or James Mc- 
Neill Whistler has been most at fault for 
fostering this delusion we cannot say. Ours 
not to blame. We simply offer this explana- 
tion in extenuation of what otherwise might 
seem to be pure masculine political stu- 
pidity—and indeed will be stupidity if, 
after reading the following pathetic-case 
histories, results of our research question- 
naires to the wife-and-mother vote, this 
insulting question is left on our election 
sheets, 

Case No. X21907: Mrs. L. W. T., Fort 
Worth, Texas. A frail little woman with 
three children, all above the ages of seven 
respectively. In the past five fiscal years 
alone she estimates roughly that, aside from 
her regular household tasks, she has made 
for her children to wear in secular and Sun- 
day school entertainments four fairy cos- 
tumes, three brownie costumes, one Red 
Riding Hood, two Martha Washingtons, 
two Rose Queens, one angel and one Uncle 
Sam. On November 4, 1924, as she started 
for the polls, willing and eager to vote for 
John W. Davis because he looked so hand- 
some in that big, clean way, although she 


’ thought it was perfectly lovely the way 


President Coolidge was sworn in by a kero- 
sene lamp and all, she received a note from 
Miss Effie Cuddy, little Arthur T.’s teacher, 
asking if Arthur could represent Mr. Tur- 
key Gobbler in the Uncle Wootzie’s Tab- 
leaux to be given by the Third Grade at 
Thanksgiving. Still clutching the note, 
Mrs. T. answered equably, albeit mechani- 
cally, the election clerk’s impertinent ques- 
tions until he came to the fatal query, 
““Occupation?’’ when she went temporarily 
insane, frothed at the mouth, bit the clerk, 
scratched and kicked, until finally over- 
powered and attended by an ambulance 
surgeon. Although she has been taking 
everything and yeast ever since, she will 
never vote again if she knows it, she says 
emphatically—no, not if Davis and Cool- 
idge run themselves ragged! 

Case X X02: Mrs. H. F. B., Red Bank, 
New Jersey. A pleasing little woman of 
probably one score years and twelve, or 
thereabouts, who has three children and a 
charming little home a little way out of 
Red Bank, which naturally makes it quite 
a little way out, at that. On election day 
last year Mrs. B.——.__ But let her tell her 
story in her own words: 


Election day is just like every other day in 
our family, except that last year, if you remem- 
ber, it came on Tuesday. So of course I had to 
take the car—we have a little car, but no chauf- 
feur—in to get the laundress by 8:20, as she 
says it takes her too long to come on the trolley, 
and she doesn’t like them anyway, leaving my 
husband at the 8:17 train and getting home in 
time to have the children at school by 8:30. My 
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Fence Before Winter! 


Fence protection is needed most of all in 
winter. Install your Cyclone Fence before the 
ground freezes —save on installation costs. 


Cyclone is the fence for maximum econ- 
omy. First, because it is made throughout 
of Copper-Bearing steel which gives it maxi- 
mum endurance. Second, improved manu- 
facturing methods reduce its cost. Third, 
tremendous output permits a still further 
decrease in selling prices. Cyclone prices are 
lower today than ever before. 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


Cre lON ESSERE NG E COM PAN ¥ 
Factories and Offices: 


Newark, N. J. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


The Mark of Quality 


Fence and Service 


Waukegan, IIl. Cleveland, Ohio 


4 


f 
© C. F. Co., 1926 ; 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE IRON FENCE FOR'ANY PURPOSE | 
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See how this lather softens your beard 
at the base, where the razor does its work 


OST shaving lathers 
look alike to the 
naked eye. But see what a 
remarkable difference 
there is under the lens of 
a powerful microscope. 

Notice the fine, closely 
knit texture of Colgate 
lather. Notice how com- 
pact it is—how close these 
tiny bubbles nestle to the 
hair. 

And then compare it 
with the coarse texture of 
the other lather. Those 
large-size bubbles you see 
are filled with air. They 
make fewer points of 
water-contact with the 
base of the hair. 

And remember, wager, 
not shaving cream, is the 
real softener of your beard. 

In Colgate lather the 
bubbles are smaller, as the 
microscope shows. This 
means two distinct ad- 
vantages: (1) Smaller bub- 
bles hold more water and much less 
air. (2) They penetrate right down to 
the base of each tiny hair. 

So that this moisture may soak 
right into the beard, Colgate’s first 
emulsifies and removes the film of 
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In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE BASE 
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microscope 


oil that covers every hair 
in the beard. 

Quickly thousands of 
clinging, moisture-laden 
bubbles bring and hold 
an abundant supply of 
water in direct contact 
with the bottom of 
every hair. 

Thus the entire beard 
becomes wringing wet— 
moist and pliable—soft- 
ened down to the base, 
where the razor does its 
work, 

In this way the beard 
becomes properly soft- 
ened right where the cut- 
ting takes place. “Razor- 
pull” is entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate 
lather lubricates the path 
of the razor—lets it glide 
across your face with- 
out catching or dragging. 
And it leaves your skin 
clean, cool and comfort- 
able throughout the day. 

Here is a shaving experience such 
as you have never enjoyed before. 

If you want a quick, smooth shave 
every morning, clip, the coupon 
below and let us mail you a generous 


trial-size tube. 
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Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 
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maid had left, as usual, to go to Camden to be 
with her brother-in-law’s sister’s cousin, who 
was sick, so you can imagine what a time I had 
getting the coffee grounds out of the sink in 
time to make connections. Added to this, we 
had poached eggs, so the dishes were something 
terrible, and my youngest child is at that hot- 
cereal age which is so trying. Two or three 
hours were spent getting him to eat it—having 
him give a bite to mumsie and a bite to daddy 
and to gamma and gampa and Cousin Lalla and 
Bowser and Moo-Moo and Peter Rabbit and 
Old Uncle Honky-Tonk in the Big Woods, until 
he could see little Mr. Chickadeedee on the bot- 
tom of his bowl—arguing with the older chil- 
dren about wearing rubbers and handkerchiefs 
and getting my husband’s fur coat out of the 
cedar chest to take to the tailor’s so the lining 
could be mended in time for the Yale-Harvard 
game. 

Right in the middle of marketing I remem- 
bered I hadn’t left any word for the iceman, 
and that made me think that I’d heard a queer 
dripping sound when I went to the ice box for 
the grapefruit, so I hurried home and found 
just what I expected—the pan underneath run- 
ning all over everything, a man to measure for 
the new linoleum, a moth in Mr. B.’s blue win- 
ter suit that had been in the cedar chest the en- 
tire time, so it must have been put away in it 
by that horrid Igrid I had last spring, who said 
she was going home to get married and then 
went right off to Mrs. Gliffert’s, and goodness 
knows what else! 

Then I had to drive to school for the chil- 
dren—they go to different schools, of course, 
and get out at different times—and after 
luncheon take Esther to have her teeth straight- 
ened at Doctor Miggitts’ at 2:30, her music les- 
son at’ 3:30, make Junior practice, and get 
them both to dancing school by 4:30. I left 
them there to go to the polls. On my way I re- 
member thinking as I drove along that here it 
was November already and the next thing 
would be Thanksgiving, and I’d probably have 
to have Harold’s family with us this year, be- 
cause we all went to his sister’s last time; and 
after that would come Christmas, and what on 
earth I’d get for the children to give their day- 
school teachers alone, not counting dancing and 
Sunday and scout masters. Anyway, when the 
clerk asked me my occupation everything 
seemed to just go black, and the next thing I 
knew I was home in my own bed, with Harold 
bending over me begging me to open my eyes. 
God bless you, dear Miss Dayton. You are do- 
ing a wonderful work! ZILPHA S. B. 


Space precludes our giving more of these 
histories, although our books are open to 
all Senate investigators who bring a letter 
from their pastors. 

Indeed, we should welcome a game of 
peekaboo on this subject with Senator 
Reed—of Missouri, we mean, not Pennsyl- 
vania—any day. These letters which have 
come to us from all over the country show 
that the temper of the wife-and-mother 
vote is not to be trifled with if you really 
want it to get out, Mr. Politician! Already 
little groups of willful women voters have 
pledged themselves if this query is put to 
them this fall to fill in the space after ‘‘Oc- 
cupation”’ with “‘Huh!’’ or even worse, and 
who knows what may follow? 

Although properly, we should hope, 
speaking, we belong with the maiden-aunt 
vote, we consider that it was this same un- 
intelligent question which first drove us to 
take up writing in a serious way. What it 
will drive other women to, who have not 
had the disadvantage of our Puritan up- 
bringing, we shudder to think. 


_ Need for Personal Pulchritude 


And speaking of the maiden-aunt vote, 
we should like to call somebody’s attention 
to another phase which our politicians have, 
either purposely or because they couldn’t 
help it, ignored—namely, the crying need 
for more personal pulchritude in our can- 
didates. Goodness knows we are always in 
favor of kind hearts versus coronets and 
simple faith as opposed to Norman blood 
any day in the week; but there’s no denying 
that candidates nowadays simply do not 
have the charms of the Hamiltons and 
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Burrs of an earlier day, and that we, per- 
sonally, find it increasingly difficult to get 
all wrought up over the respective merits of 
two men, one of whom looks like the man 
whose feet we always trip over as we enter 
a street car and another who looks as if he 
wore arm garters and a ticket stuck in the 
front of his hat band when he rides on 
trains. 

Not that it’s really here or there, but 
somehow our heart just isn’t in our vote. 
No doubt this state of mind, if that’s what 
it is, will be indignantly repudiated by our 
sister voters, but let us be honest with our- 
selves, girls. 


Hope is Always With Us 


A step in the right direction was taken by 
the Democratic Party when, in the last 
presidential election, it nominated John W. 
Davis. It was but a step, however, as the 
elder statesmen, disregarding what they 
considered newfangled notions, picked one 
of their regular samples such as they had 
been showing us for years, and placed Mr. 
Charles Bryan on the ticket. 

As in Mr. Hughes’ defeat in 1916, which 
has been attributed to the slogan Keep Our 
Whiskers Out of the White House, so the 
Democratic slaughter in 1924 must be 
credited to that cry that went up from the 
womanhood of America: “‘ What—or Skull- 
caps?” and Coolidge and Dawes won prac- 
tically by default. j 

It is now rumored that in 1928 the new 
blood in the Democratic Party will try to 
retrieve its error by putting forward Goy- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland. If you have 
seen his picture—especially one of those 
reading from left to right, with all the other 
governors, so you can imagine how he just 
stands out—you will realize what a master 
stroke this is; and that the Republicans, 
judging from their present layout, will have 
to begin looking for dark horses to run 
against him. 

We predict that the women of the coun- 
try will get behind Governor Ritchie if he 
is nominated, and personally we expect to 
be in the front row, pulling at his coat tails 
and trying our best to get him to notice us. 
He has the loveliest prematurely gray hair, 
looks exactly like a man we used to be sim- 
ply crazy about, and so far is the only 
candidate in either party who seems to us 
to go perfectly with the East Room—gold 
piano, crystal chandelier and everything, or 
even if it’s completely refurnished as 
planned. Moreover, he is a bachelor, and 
our advice to such of our eligible sister 


‘voters as have always—and who of us has 


not?—thought it would be simply dandy to 
be married in the White House, is to enroll 
now, whatever your political affiliations, 
for the Democratic primaries. We our- 
selves intend to be the Original Ritchie 
Girl in our home town, and we hope the 
governor will not forget that it was his own 
party that started the spoils system. 

In conclusion, let us warn our leaders 
that things cannot go on as they have been, 
or pretty soon nobody will be voting but 
watchers and a couple of other fellows who 
haven’t taken up golf yet, which will make 
it pretty expensive. For our own part, and 
that of lots and lots of women we know, we 
frankly admit that if certain changes are 
not made, the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November will find us pushing 
back our cuticle, cleaning our rings, or 
curled up somewhere with a good book— 
unless, of course, someone asks us, as we 
can’t help hoping they will, to do some- 
thing. 
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naming 
this 


Beautiful New 


eke fortunate man or woman (it 

Dsazs be YOU!) will be given $10,000 

in cash—absolutely free—for suggesting 

the name or phrase that best expresses 

the smart style—the charming beauty—the 

perfect taste—the matchless vogue—of this 
new Jewett 4-door Sedan. 


Think of it—$10,000 for a single name, 


or phrase! A fortune won in a moment! 


Two BeauTtiFuL JEwetrts WILL BE 
Given Away—Too! 


But this is not all! Two other men or 
women will each be given one of these 
wonderful new cars for suggesting the 
two next most fitting names or phrases. 


When you first see this charming new 
Jewett, you willinstantly appreciate that 
a car so superfine deserves a name that 
will setit apart and above ordinary cars. It 
is just such a name that we want—and we 
will gladly pay these handsome awards to get it! 


‘You'll besurprised how readily names suggest 
themselves to you when you step inside this 
Jewett and grasp its solid walnut steering wheel 
—as you sit on its beautiful mohair upholstery 
and sink into the nested springs of its deep 
cushions—as you admire the skill that inlaid its 
walnut finish panels and arranged the clever 
corner lights, arm rests, silk toggle grips, and 
the twin smoking sets—as you note the luxury 
of its plate glass windows—as you admire its 
clustered instruments, indirectly lighted. 


Enjoy to the fullest the sheer beauty and 
comfort of this wonderful new car. But do not 
stop there. Take a ride—drive this Jewett 
yourself—feel the resilient comfort with which 
it negotiates the roughest roads, its instant 
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Rules of 
the Contest: 


1. Contest opens October 1, and closes at midnight on October 31, 
1926. Anyone over 14 years of age may compete, except Paige-Jewett em- 
ployees or members of their families, 


2. The prizes to be awarded in this contest are as follows: $10,000 in cash to 
the person who, in the opinion of the judges, submits the most appropriate name or 
phrase, and gives the best reason for his or her choice; a beautiful new Jewett Sedan to 

each of the two persons who, in the opinion of the judges, submit the two next most 

appropriate names or phrases, and give the best reasons for their choices. 


3. The above prizes are awarded for a name or phrase (of not more than six words) and 
a reason for selecting such name or phrase. The name or phrase should be sucha one as 
will instantly create in the mind of one who hears it an impression of smartness, style, charm 
and vogue. In judging this contest the judges will consider first the name or phrase selected, 
and then the accompanying reason for selecting such name or phrase. The decision of the 
judges will be final and binding on all contestants. 


4. All names or phrases, with reasons therefor, entered in this contest must be written 

on an Official Ballot. Such a ballot may be secured from any Paige-Jewett dealer, or 
you can get one by writing this company. Every Paige-Jewett dealer will have a 
ballot-box where these ballots may be deposited after you have made your choice. 


5. Originality of thought, cleverness of name or phrase, soundness and brevity 
of reason advanced, clearness of expression and neatness will count. 


6. If two or more contestants submit the same prize-winning name or 
phrase, and reasons for suggesting such name or phrase, and if such 
entries are submitted in an equally clear, concise and neat form, 
a duplicate award will be paid to each such tying contestant. 


@ 


acceleration and deceleration (with Paige- 
Hydraulic 4-wheel brakes, you know!), its 
quiet, obedient performance at all speeds. And 
then—after you've seen and admired the charm 
and beauty and smartness of this newest Jewett 
—ask your dealer for an official ballot and write 
on that ballot the name or phrase (of not more 
than six words) that you believe will most ade- 
quately identify this car as the style carriage it 1s. 


Only 3 Weeks More! 


Remember —this contest closes October 31st. 
Go to the nearest Paige - Jewett showroom 
immediately and cast your ballot! 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT - : : MICHIGAN 


OO free 


Then deposit this ballot with the dealer. 


Everyone who intends to buy a new 
motor car will find a thorough inspection 
of this beautiful new car extremely profit- 
able even though he or she does not win 
one of these handsome awards. For here 
is an entirely new type of automobile. 


You’tt Be We tt Reparp For Cominc To 
See AND Know Tuis Car 

Here is a car combining every proved 
mechanical superiority of the day—with 
bodies of exquisite beauty and great lux- 
ury. Here is a chassis equipped with 
a wonderfully powerful and economical 
motor (larger than former Jewett motors) with 
an air cleaner, balanced crankshaft, high pres- 
sure lubrication, bronze- backed’ bearings, 
cushioned Chutol: and silent chain timing. 
And yet here, too, is a beautiful body replete 
with that custom exclusiveness and those style 
embellishments that heretofore have been 
associated with the costliest motor cars. 


Tuere’s Litrte Time Lerr—Visit A 
Parice-JEwEetTr DEALER Topay 

Come to know this car as quickly and thor- 
oughly as you can. Come to know it soon—for 
when you see it you'll want to name it—and 
you may win $10,000! But you must hurry 
for the contest closes October 31st. Go down- 
town this evening—go now—to the showroom 
of your local Paige-Jewett dealer—to see and to 
admire and to name this charming car. 
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Watch This 


Column 


REGINALD DENNY in ‘“‘TAKE IT FROM ME” 


“TAKE IT FROM ME,” 
REGINALD DENNY’S very ex- 


cellent new picture, will be given 
simultaneous showings in the lead- 
ing first-run theatres throughout 
the country when offered to the 
public. This is a decided and un- 
usual tribute toa star who began at 
the bottom and worked his way to 
the top through sheer merit alone. 


“TAKE IT FROM ME”’ 
is DENNY’S first special and I 


hope it will meet with the favor to which 
lam sure it is entitled. There was no limit 
of time or expense in this production, and 
in my estimation it is about as near per- 
fection as a screen comedy can be. 


William A.Seiter was chosen 
to direct the picture and this in 
itself is assurance of excellence. Many of 
the best pictures in screen history were 
produced by Mr. Seiter and when I left it 
in his hands, I felt secure. He has ‘‘come 
through” splendidly. 


The story of “Take It From 


Me’’ is from the famous musical- 
comedy success by Will B. Johnstone and 
Will R. Anderson. If you recall that de- 
lightful performance, you will know of the 
treat in store. BLANCHE MEHAFFEY, 
who has made sure strides as a star, plays 
opposite DENNY, and the rest of the cast 
is faultless. 


REGINALD DENNY has be- 


come one of America’s most pop- 
ular screen favorites, and I bespeak your 
earnest consideration for his first impor- 
tant special. 


KEEP THIS IN YOUR MIND 


—Forthcoming Universal produc- 
tions of note: ‘‘The Old Soak’’; ‘‘Poker 
Faces’’; ‘‘Her Big Night’’; and the spec- 
tacular super-melodrama Jules Verne’s 
‘‘Michael Strogoff,’’ 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photograph of 
Reginald Denny and Blanche Mehaffey 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTUR 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR FUTURE GREATNESS 


the river first. But, say spokesmen for 
Arizona, the Santa Fé compact merely 
transferred the danger from the upper states 
to Arizona. 

Arizona argues that as a closer neighbor 
she has even more need of protection against 
California than the upper states, and has at 
least as much reason for blocking develop- 
ment for California’s benefit until her own 
future needs are taken care of. Like the 
upper states, her development must be 
relatively slow, at least as compared with 
California. Therefore she cannot volun- 
tarily allocate half the water to the upper 
states for their slow development and let 
California and Mexico take the other half 


| for their quick development. 


Few states have as: much empty land 
that might be needed when population 
presses upon the soil forty or fifty years 
from now as Arizona. But she fears that 
California’s present necessity for flood pro- 
tection and imminent need of water and 
power will give the larger state a future 
monopoly of the river. Once taken by 
others, the water will be gone as far as she 
is concerned, and dreams of a great and 
glorious future will have gone also. 

Arizona is told to be big-hearted and 
generous, and not care where development 
takes place so long as it takes place in the 
United States. They tell her that state lines 
ought not to govern in this matter. But 
the baby state sees no reason why she 
should stand out as the generous benefactor 
when other richer states are.looking out for 
themselves. 

She is one of the poorest. Only a little 
more than one-third of the land is subject 
to taxation, the rest being owned by the 
Federal Government. The two chief in- 
dustries—stock breeding and mining —have 
probably reached their zenith. If she is to 
have any future it must be predicated upon 
the great river. 

To understand how the people of Arizona 
feel, it is necessary to glance for a moment 
at the physical relation of the state to the 
Colorado River. Of its territory 97 per 
cent is within the basin of the river and is 
said to constitute 43 per cent of the entire 
basin. Only a tiny piece in the extreme 
southeastern part of the state near Douglas 
lies outside the basin. Of none of the other 
states is this true. 


The Arizona Viewpoint 


Only a small fraction of California lies 
within the drainage basin, and as a state it 
contributes hardly more than 2 per cent to 
that area. Arizona contributes more water 
to the river than any other state except 
Colorado—nearly a third of the whole 
amount. 

California contributes none at all. The 
river flows exclusively through Arizona ter- 
ritory for more than 300 miles, and at no 
point enters California, although California 
bounds it on the west for quite a distance. 
But Arizona bounds it an even greater 
distance on the east. 

All the sites for power dams are on Ari- 
zona soil, with the single exception of 
Boulder Canyon, which lies between Ari- 
zona and Nevada. Naturally California 
has no exclusive dam sites. If the river is 
ever developed to its full 6,000,000 horse 
power seven-eighths of this will be gener- 
ated within the boundaries of Arizona. 

Spokesmen for Arizona say that Cali- 
fornia, having used up its own resources, is 
now reaching out for those of its neighbor 
state, which will find itself left in the lurch. 
Governor Hunt has said that in view of his 
state’s physical position, the most naive, 
patronizing and unconsciously humorous 
remark ever made in connection with the 
Colorado River was that of a Californian 
who said that his state would deal not only 
fairly but generously with Arizona! 

Arizona is not reaching out to take away 
the vast water resources of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers in Northern and 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Central California. Why then should Cali- 
fornia try to take Arizona’s water? Los 
Angeles needs water for its future popula- 
tion, but why should not Arizona take its 
own water for irrigation purposes to feed 
that population? 

Southern California will use Colorado 
River water for irrigation, thus releasing 
water now used in that way for domestic 
purpose. “‘But what natural or economic 
law or what mandate from the Almighty,” 
asks Governor Hunt, ‘‘makes it impera- 
tive that Southern California should grow 
at the expense of Arizona? We are curious 
to know what special arrangements with 
the Deity the California politicians have 
which gives them information that Cali- 
fornia is going to continue to grow and that 
Arizona is going to remain stationary and 
unable to use her own resources.” 

California already has vastly more irri- 
gated land than Arizona, and is a richer 
state by several billions of dollars. Why 
then should she demand Arizona’s water to 
irrigate more land? ‘‘ We are not willing to 
let the sheep of flood protection cover up 
the wolf of power and water greed,” says 
Thomas Maddock, former state engineer. 
“We won’t allow you—California—to get 
away with our resources just because you 
need protection.” 


Rejected Propositions 


Back of the vehemence of Arizona’s at- 
titude there is, I suspect, a resentment, 
largely unconscious, at the somewhat bla- 
tant and boastful attitude which a rich and 
fast-growing community nearly always 
takes toward its weaker and poorer neigh- 
bors. 

“The city of Los Angeles is the dominant 
economic unit within the sphere of influence 
of the Colorado River project,” is the calm 
and magnificent way in which one official 
spokesman for that city puts it. ‘‘Hence 
the needs and financial resources of Los 
Angeles will play the most important part 
in insuring California the benefits of this 
project.” 

“We do not want anything we are not 
entitled to,’ said Mayor Evans, of River- 
side, in addressing the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. ‘“‘But you 
will all be out there—California—some day 
with us anyway. You are all coming 
eventually. So that you might just as well 
prepare to enjoy yourselves when you 
come.” 

Even jests of this sort, with their half- 
serious attempt at proselytizing, do not 
smooth the feelings of Arizona. The great 
crowds that rush through states like Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Arizona on their 
way to take up residence in California seem 
for the most part strangely unaware of both 
the scenic beauties and potential resources 
of these intermountain states. 

To them Arizona is only desert, although 
California has much larger and more pro- 
nounced desert areas. But topography and 
geology mean nothing in newspaper head- 
lines and general conversation, so that 
elderly women who are overcome by the 
heat while on a transcontinental railroad or 
automobile trip are always affected that 
way in popular account in the Arizona 
desert, even though they were traveling at 
the time west of the border. All the deserts 
are wished upon Arizona or Nevada as a 
matter of course. 

In the same way, when the California 
papers write up the scenic marvels of that 
vast and mysterious region, the Navaho 
and Hopi country of Northern Arizona, 
they have a curious habit of referring to the 
objects described, such as the Rainbow 
Bridge, as being “‘near Los Angeles,’ de- 
spite the fact that the distances separating 
these places range from 600 to 800 miles. 

Perhaps the reader will say that this is 
the merest trifle, but when repeated many 
times it does not altogether escape the at- 
tention of the proud and loyal residents of 
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Arizona, who may not be so numerous as 
the newly come hordes in Southern Cali- 
fornia, but are just as sensitive. 

Insignificant as such straws are, they help 
to explain the biting gall in Governor Hunt’s 
remark when, in referring to the expressions 
of opinion on the Colorado problem made 
by a California representative, he says: 

“Views which seem to be typical of 
Southern California, which might be de- 
fined as ‘What is yours belongs to me and 
what is mine is my own.’”’ 

But it must not be supposed that Ari- 
zona’s attitude is based wholly or funda- 
mentally upon sentimental considerations. 
More important by far is the question of 
the location of the first dam to be built. 

Even before the Colorado River Com- 
pact was drawn up in 1922 applications had 
been made to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to build dams at various points along 
the river, and numerous applications have 
been made since then. The Federal Power 
Commission consists of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. As the law 
now stands, no dam can be built without 
the consent of this commission. 

The chief applicants consisted of several 
power companies in Southern California, 
one in Utah, a great municipality in South- 
ern California, and engineers in Arizona, 
presumably representing the large copper- 
mining companies which desire cheaper 
power than they now have. The most am- 
bitious program, however, was that pre- 
sented by the largest of the power companies 
in Southern California. 

None of these applications has ever been 
granted by the Federal Power Commission, 
on the ground that it would be unwise to 
permit construction until the states settle 
among themselves their respective water 
rights. 

If the states had agreed among them- 
selves in 1922, or at any time since, and the 
Federal Power Commission had granted 
one or more applications, the whole problem 
of the Colorado would have been several 
years on its way toward solution by now. 
One of the power companies has been will- 
ing ever since 1921 to build a series of dams 
which would not only generate power but 
also would afford adequate flood protection 
to the Imperial Valley. 


Public-Ownership Propaganda 


If the power companies had been allowed 
to go ahead there would have been no delay 
and the United States Government would 
not have been called upon to invest a cent. 
There would be no removal of physical 
property from state taxation, which may be 
the case if the Government builds the dam, 
and there would be no issue of tax-exempt 
securities. 

Spilt milk is a poor thing to cry over, and 
it should be recognized that in the several 
years’ interval of inaction sentiment in 
California against private corporations 
building dams on the Colorado has made 
itself exceedingly vocal. That some of the 
principal arguments put forth are more 
fanatical than logical does not alter the 
point. 

Such extreme statements are made that 
one begins to doubt whether it is so much 
the saving of the Imperial Valley that is 
desired as the injection of public-ownership 
principles into the job. Perhaps if a per- 
son becomes sufficiently enthusiastic in 
this direction the destruction of a great 
rich valley may seem a less calamity than 
the saving of it by a power company. 

It is vigorously maintained that a great 
resource belonging to the people, like the 
Colorado, should not be given away to 
private corporations. But power com- 
panies do not consume or destroy their own 
power any more than Mr. Ford rides in all 
the cars he makes. They sell it to the 
people just as a municipality does. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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The drivers who speed 

smoothly by, while you lurch 
and bounce over a rough high: 
way or bumpy detour,may not 
be as reckless as you think. 
They are quite likely to be Retainer pee 
some of the 5,000,000 ieee siren cn 


Gabriel Snubbers have 
been the dominant 
spring control device 
for more than 15 years. 
Today, 5,000,000 car 
owners use them. 
10,000 Snubbers per 
day are produced to sat- 
isfy the demandcreated 
by 40 car manufactur- 
ers, 20,000 motor car 
dealers and 3200 Ga- 
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¢ Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
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No need to muzzle that 


biting pipe 


No poust you know some poor suffering 
pipefancier who’s spent a fortune on 
“dawgy’ pipes—owns “Kg” models galore— 
and still can’t get one that won't “bite” like 
mad... Well, pass these glad tidings along 
to him: 

The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Pipes says “pipe-bite” comes from tobacco 
that’s a bit unripe and guarantees that any 
man can take the most rambunctious pipe 
he’s got, ream it clean, fill it full of Granger 
Rough Cut and bid “bite” a fond fare- 
well... forever! 

For there’s not a bit of a bite in a billion 
bowlfuls of Granger... Made solely for 
pipes by the famous “Wellman Secret,” it’s 
as mellow as vintage wine. And cut for 
pipes, in large slow-burning flakes, it’s the 
coolest, sweetest smoking you ever put a 
match to... 

Expensive? No sirree! In the “foil-pouch” 
package not one cent is spent to put on 
“dawg”... no tins, no frills on the out- 
side... but inside, tobacco worthy of the 
“dawegiest” pipe in your whole collection. 


GRANGER 
Rough Cut 


The half- pound vac- 

uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


for pipes only! 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

It is probable that the advocates of pub- 
lic ownership, disappointed in their re- 
peated failures to induce the state to take 
over the entire power business of Califor- 
nia, have turned their efforts to inducing 
the Government to develop the Colorado. 
If the Government should handle the 
Colorado more successfully than it has 
Muscle Shoals, a demonstration, much 
needed, would be afforded of government 
efficiency in business. 

But entirely aside from any question of 
public versus private ownership, the people 
of Southern California have been more and 
more stirred and irritated by the long 
period of inaction and delay into seeking re- 
lief through inducing the Federal Govern- 
ment to build the dam itself. 

The demand that the Colorado River be 
tamed and harnessed has become almost a 
religion in Southern California, and with 
each additional year of delay it becomes in- 
creasingly intense and emotional. Whether 
blame rests more heavily upon Arizona or 
upon California is not for the present writer 
to say. Arizona says that California’s 
propositions in the way of division of water 
and the benefits therefrom are preposter- 
ously inadequate to protect Arizona’s 
future. California retorts that political lead- 
ers in Arizona have induced their people to 
believe that by means of the Colorado the 


_ state can be rendered entirely taxless, and 


that Arizona expects benefits out of all rea- 


son. Whichever contention is nearer the 


truth, the fact.remains that all efforts to 
reach agreement have thus far failed. 
Private corporations would build dams 
quickly enough if given permission. But 
not only are their applications held up 


| pending agreement among the states; there 
_ is, in addition, the objection in the minds of 
| many people that such corporations do not 


favor a high dam because the interest costs 
during the long period of construction 
would prove very expensive for them. 
They prefer to build a series of low dams, 


| each one bringing in the power as needed. 
| But Southern California wants a dam which 


will provide domestic water as well as 
power, and only a high dam will do that. 


The Government’s Objections 


Although it is possible that one or more of 
the power companies may yet be willing to 


build a high dam, it is the opinion at 
| present of Doctor Work, Secretary of the 


Interior, and of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, that the best way out of the 
tangle would be for Congress to empower 


| the Federal Reclamation Bureau to build 


such a dam. 
It is assumed, of course, that the Govern- 
ment itself would not engage in the power 


_ business, but would allocate the current to 
_ such agencies as are now in the business, 


either power companies or municipalities, 
in proportion to their present position in 
their industry. 

“T am not at all in favor of the Federal 
Government undertaking the construction 


| of public works of this character,’ says 


Mr. Hoover; ‘‘but we have to bear in 
mind that this is primarily a water stor- 
age, irrigation, domestic-water-supply and 
flood-control project, all of which are gov- 
ernment functions, and power is primarily 
a by-product.” 

“T am opposed to government ownership 
or operation of any public activity that is 
within the compass of private citizens,” 
says Doctor Work. ‘‘For five years I have 
been directing government services under 
a mandate to centralize authority and de- 
centralize responsibility. But conflicting, 
diversified and far-flung interests are in- 
volvedin the Colorado River development, 
which compel a closely knit organization 
to correlate them. No individual or corpo- 
rate entity licensed for totally different and 
diversified purposes could be found to 
guard one interest and equally protect the 
rights of others. 

“The dam, regarded solely for manu- 
facturing and sale of power alone, would be 
a departure from established government 
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policy, without justification in precedent. 
Protection against floods, adjudication of 
rights to the use of waters in international 
streams, protection of watersheds and 
navigable streams are recognized functions 
of the Government. Reclaiming land by 
irrigation for agriculture and anticipating 
annually recurring droughts peculiar to 
arid regions have been accepted as govern- 
ment practice. All of these will be touched 
or determined by the construction of the 
proposed Boulder Dam.”’ 

Even Secretary Mellon says that while 
in general he disapproves of Government in 
business, ‘“‘in a project which involves a 
compact between different states and an 
international agreement, it is apparent 
that action must be had by the Federal 
Government if a satisfactory solution is to © 
be obtained. It might be practicable to 
solve the problem through the Federal 
Government and still have the project con- 
structed and operated by private enter- 
prise. Congress may, however, feel that 
full or partial Federal Government owner- 
ship would be more convenient, and under 
the particular circumstances the present 
case be made an exception to the general 
rule of sound policy.” 


Mr. Hoover’s Reasoning 


Mr. Hoover says that “the largest group 
of those who have dealt with the problem, 
both engineers and business folk, have 
come to the conclusion that there should 
be a high dam erected somewhere in the 
vicinity of Black Canyon’’—which is sub- 
stantially the same as Boulder Canyon. 
Mr. Hoover then summarizes the reasons 
as follows: 

“There are theoretical engineering rea- 
sons why storage works should be erected 
farther up the river and why flood-control 
works should be erected farther down; 
and I have not any doubt that given an- 
other century of development all these 
things will be done. The problem that we 
have to consider, however, is what will 
serve the next generation in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and we must take capital 
expenditure and power markets into con- 
sideration in determining this. 

“T can conceive the development of per- 
haps fifteen dams on the Colorado River— 
the securing of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 horse 
power; but the only place where there is an 
economic market for power today, at least 
of any consequence, is in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the economical distance for the 
most of such dams being too remote for 
that market. No doubt markets will grow 
in time so as to warrant the construction of 
dams all up and down the river. We have 
to consider here the problem of financing; 
that in the construction of such a dam—or 
of any works for that matter—we must 
make such recovery as we can on the cost, 
and therefore must find an immediate mar- 
ket for power. For that reason logic seems 
to drive us as near the power market as 
possible, and it therefore takes us into the 
lower canyon.” 

Black and Boulder canyons lie below the 
Grand Canyon National Park, whereas the 
other site most often mentioned—Glen 
Canyon—lies above the Park. One diffi- 
culty with the upper site is that so many 
important tributaries enter the river below 
it that a dam at that point would not desilt 
the water sufficiently for domestic use in 
California. 

Although Boulder Dam would create a 
reservoir thirteen times as large as the Ele- 
phant Butte—the largest of the sort now in 
the United States—it would fill up with silt 
itself in course of time. But most engineers 
believe that this will take several hundred 
years, and by then the demand for power 
will warrant not only the Glen but many 
other dams. 

It is possible that a lower dam, merely for 
flood protection, and in no way intended to 
generate power or provide water for irriga- 
tion or domestic use, could be built more 
cheaply and quickly, still farther down the 
river, somewhere in the neighborhood of 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Test your tires every Friday 


EST all your tires, including 
the spare, at least once a week 
with a Schrader Tire Gauge. 
Friday is the best day, because 
most tires do their hardest work 
over the week-end. 
Get this “Friday testing habit” 
and enjoy longer tire service, 


or longer 
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easier steering, better car balance 
and greater riding comfort. 

The Schrader Tire Gauge has 
been standard for years. It is 
dependable, inexpensive, easy to 
carry and use. Schrader products 
are sold by more than 100,000 
dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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Webster's Di ctionary 


Dermutation 
Means— 
Beard softening in the 
exclusive Mennen way 


I get lots of letters asking me the 
meaning of Dermutation. Millions 
know that it stands for Mennen 
beard softening. But some have 
yet to learn, including Noah Web- 
ster’s successors. 

This Mennen process of abso- 
lute beard softening is exclusive 
with Mennen Shaving Cream. It’s 
made several million regular Men- 
nen stand-bys. So we had to coin 


a word all our own. 

I could talk it over with our chemists 
and come to bat with scientific chatter 
about the wherefor and why-so of Dermu- 
tation. But I'll tell you in my own lan- 
guage what Dermutation will do for you. 

Wet your face. Hot or cold water, hard 
or soft—it doesn’t matter. Then a dab of 
Mennen Shaving Cream. Lather it up. 
Use a rotary motion. Plenty of water 
makes a whale of a lather. By the time 
you get your razor on your face, Dermu- 
tation has done its good work—it has 
softened the old beard all over. Shaving 
seems no more than just removing lather. 

No use saying that Mennen makes 
shaving a pleasure. Shaving’s a nuisance 
at best, but when you use Mennen 
Shaving Cream the nuisance is reduced 
to absolute minimum, both of time and 
annoyance. 

Here’s the complete Mennen process: 

1. Wateronface 4. Rapid razoring 

2. Mennen lather 5. Aclean face 

3. Dermutation 6. Smooth as silk 


Millions know the value of Dermutation, 
and use Mennen Shaving Cream every 
day. Ifyou don’t, buy a tube today. The 
big tube for 50c. If not satisfied, send me 
the tube and I’ll refund your purchase 
price plus postage. That’s a guarantee. 


Demonstration Tube Free 


If you want to try Mennen at my ex- 
pense, send a post card for a Free 
Demonstration Tube. 

* * * 


Now about after shaving. There’s nothing 
quite like Mennen Skin Balm. Feel its 
fine, fresh tingle. Reduces pores. Tones 
up skin. Makes you look 100%. Price 50c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men doesn’t show 
on the face. Absorbs any excess mois- 
ture. Tops off the ’ 
perfect shave. 25c. un 

(Mennen Salesman) 


MENANSN 


SHAVING CREAM 
A great big tube for 50c 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
341 Central Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
Needles. It is possible also that a dam as 
high as that proposed for Boulder or Black 
canyon—the highest in the world—might 
present engineering difficulties, or at least 
unusually heavy costs. 

On the other hand there is a large body 
of reputable engineering opinion that holds 
to the feasibility of such a dam. It is at- 
tractive in that it would serve all three pur- 
poses of flood protection, power generation 
and water provision. Besides, there are 
excellent chances that the power might pay 
for the entire cost long before the dam and 
reservoir became obsolete. 

But Arizona is practically a unit in oppos- 
ing a dam at Black or Boulder canyon, 
while many of its citizens insist that Glen 
Canyon is the place to build, although it 
would be hard to find a power site in the 
country more remote from adequate mar- 
kets. Arizona’s position, however, can be 
readily explained. 

H.S. McCluskey, secretary to Governor 
Hunt, voiced a general opinion in Arizona 
when he said that the fact of there being 
a market for power at Boulder should not 
be permitted to settle Arizona’s destiny for- 
ever. 

Leaders of the baby state are obliged to 
admit that there is no market for the vast 
block of power which could be generated at 
Glen, but they say Arizona and Utah, 
which is close to Glen Canyon, will grow. 
They believe that new mines will be de- 
veloped and that perhaps the Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific railroads might use the 
power to electrify their mountain divisions. 


No Place fora Peanut Stand 


Boulder will not prevent Glen from being 


| built in after years; in fact, the erection of 


the one dam will stimulate and hasten the 
building of the other, for reasons which it is 
not necessary to go into here. But that is 
taking a long view—a generation or more— 
and Arizona does not want to wait that 
long for its destiny. 

Arizona’s opposition to Boulder is more 
specific ‘than this however. A dam at 
Boulder would mean the reclamation of not 
more than 275,000 additional acres of land 
in Arizona. The river is so deep at Boulder, 
and the banks so high, that water cannot be 
taken out by gravity to irrigate more than 
that amount of land in Arizona. But it is 
said that from Glen, which is much farther 
up the river, and at a higher altitude, 
enough water could be taken out to irrigate 
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more than 3,000,000 acres lying between 
Yuma and Tucson. 

The school of opinion in Arizona which 
favors and believes in this project is not 
unanimous. 

Those who argue for it are known as 
“high liners.”” F. E. Weymouth, former 
chief engineer of the Reclamation Service, 
has placed the cost at $700,000,000. A 70- 
mile tunnel and at least a 500-mile canal 
would be required to get the water through 
the rough mountain country to where it 
can be used. 

It is true that the land which it is pro- 
posed to irrigate has a twelve months’ 
growing season, like the Imperial Valley, 
and is not so subject to floods or so easy for 
an invading army to reach. 

It can grow long-staple cotton and pos- 
sibly rubber. Despite the apparently pro- 
hibitive cost, no man can say that such a 
project may not be needed in the distant 
future. But the dam for such a purpose 
cannot be paid for now. 

Mr. McCluskey, who has represented 
Governor Hunt in most of the Colorado 
River negotiations, has said that though 
Arizona cannot finance anything so expen- 
sive as the high-line project in this or the 
next generation, it has the right to enough 
water for such a project fifty years or more 
from now, especially as the upper-basin 
states demand protection for the same 
length of time and for projects as far off. 

This is cogent reasoning and not easy to 
answer. Senator Shortridge, of California, 
who had been listening to a somewhat 
similar argument from another Arizonan— 
Fred T. Colter, cattleman—remarked, ‘‘Of 
course we should think of posterity, but 
we should also have concern as to the 
present.” 

“Exactly so, senator,” replied Mr. Col- 
ter. ‘‘That is just the reason why we keep 
up this fight. I wouldn’t want to own a 
peanut stand in this state if that compact 
had gone through and our opportunity to 
develop this river to its maximum capacity 
had been destroyed, because the only thing 
that gives present value is the future. 
When people come to California or Arizona 
they say, ‘What is your future?’ And they 
see there is a bunch of men here who are 
trying to save this river for the state.” 

It is to be suspected, however, that 
Arizona has a much more immediate and 
far more direct objection to a dam at 
Boulder than any high-line project. Only 
half a dam at Boulder would be in Arizona 
territory, the other half resting in Nevada. 
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As Nevada has no conceivable interest in 
any dam except at either Boulder or Black 
canyon, it is clear that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment builds the dam and has litigation or 
other trouble with Arizona, it would place 
the power house entirely on the Nevada 
side, and also the necessary new railroad 
and highway, as well as the construction 
camps, all to the keen delight of that none 
too wealthy and populous state. 

Arizona demands and insists that the 
dam be built on all Arizona territory. Fear 
that it may be placed elsewhere leads even 
one of the most conservative newspapers to 
say: ‘‘Los Angeles claims that California 
wants Boulder Dam. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that Los Angeles wants it so that it 
may strangle any striving industries which 
might locate outside her boundaries.”’ 

Governor Hunt has said that California’s 
effort to get the Federal Government to 
spend its money through the Reclamation 
Service in building a dam at Boulder is 
merely an endeavor to use the Government 
to despoil Arizona. ‘‘Arizona may be 
ravaged, but, like Germany’s experience, 
the profits from the looting which may 
accrue to California may not be so profit- 
able as she hopes.”’ 


Who Owns the River Bed? 


- It is believed in Arizona that California’s 
efforts to get the dam built directly by the 
Government is for the purpose of avoiding 
the necessity of reaching an agreement 
with the neighboring state. Arizona’s 
reply, at least through her present repre- 
sentatives, is to threaten suit, the moment 
the Government starts to build, to see who 
owns the bed of the stream. 

Here indeed is a nice question. Despite 
the fact that Arizona is so closely connected 
physically with the river, there are lawyers 
even in Arizona itself who hold that the 
Federal Government has supreme control. 
Nearly all the land on both sides is Govern- 
ment land—public domain, Indian reserva- 
tions and national park. Certainly the 
Government could prevent Arizona itself 
from building dams, because, owning the 
land, it could prevent the erection of power 
houses. 

There is the question also whether the 
river is navigable, and the additional ques- 
tion whether the Government did not re- 
serve important rights to the Colorado 
when Arizona was granted statehood. It is 
by no means certain that the river belongs 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Temporary Closure of the Break in the West Bank of the Colorado River From the Lower Side, Looking Toward the 
Site of the Destroyed Rockwood Gates, After the Flood of 1905-06 
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The Pride 


of a Custom Brougham 


at a One-Profit Price 


Ghats Studebaker Big Six Custom Brougham is a piece of 

flawless mechanism jeweled with the details of a custom 
setting!—hugging the road with the long, lithe lines of a low- 
swung custom body—gleaming with the lacquered loveliness 
of a duotone finish—luxuriously upholstered with fine Chase 
mohair and decorative broadlace trim—set on disc wheels with 
four-wheel brake control and equipped with a ventilating wind- 
shield (exclusively Studebaker) which insures fresh air without 
drafts or moisture. 

But Studebaker never sells looks alone—underneath the 
custom luxury of this superb Custom Brougham is the famed 
longevity of the unit-built Studebaker chassis. 

It is powered with the quiet Studebaker L-head motor which 
recently smashed all previous transcontinental records by cross- 
ing from New York to San Francisco, under extremely adverse 
weather conditions, in 86 hours and 20 minutes—a motor long 
noted for a smooth vibrationless flow of power which can be 
insured only by Studebaker’s big crankshaft, fully machined and 
dynamically balanced. And poised above its radiator is the 
silvered figure of Atalanta, symbolizing the futility of pursuit. 
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; No-draft ventilating air purifier; automatic windshield cleaner; 
Equipment windshield,exclusively fear-vision mirror; traffic signal light; 4- 
Studebaker; bumpers, front and rear; en- wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; Ga- 


gine thermometer and gasoline gauge on 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter and 


STUDEBAKER BIG SIX 
CUSTOM BROUGHAM 


Standard Six Custom Viétoria 
Standard Six Custom Sedan . 


brie! snubbers; and two-beam acorn head- 
lights, controlled from Steering wheel. 


fo. b. fadory, 

$198 >) including equip- 
ment as listed 

agile . $1335 

. $1385 


The President, a Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) . $2245 
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XAMINE the Ever- 

Ready Blade (A). 
There’s substance to it, 
thickness to it, heaviness 
to it. 


Compare it with the thin 
wafer blade (B). You’ll see 
why the Ever-Ready is the 
keenest edge in the world. 
You’ll see why the Ever- 
Ready shaves smoother and 
lasts longer. 


The reinforced backbone 
makes it rigid. The thick 
steel blade makes it sturdy. 
The keen edge makes it ir- 
resistible. Every blade in 
each package 100% perfect. 


When you say ‘‘Ever- 
Ready” to your dealer, you 
promise better shaves to 
your face! Do it today! 


The Razor That Makes 
Shaving a Joy 


Ever-Ready is the finest 
razor that ever tackled a 
beard. It makes your shave 
quicker and your day 
brighter. Our 10 year guar- 
antee means that we'll re- 
place any Ever-Ready 
Razor that isn’t top notch in 
every respect. Send it tothe 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
to Arizona to anything like the extent that 
many of its people believe to be the case. 

But it is also a Question whether mere 
fairness does not require that California 
pay Arizona some sort of royalty in case 
the Boulder Dam is built. If the Govern- 
ment builds the dam Arizona will lose a 
great possible tax ratable. The dam will 
control floods and furnish Southern Califor- 
nia with water, thus adding hundreds of 
millions of property value to California. 
Should it not compensate Arizona in some 
way? 

Arizona’s only fuel is oil from California 
or coal from New Mexico. The lands from 
which these are taken pay taxes in their 
own states. If California takes water from 
Arizona should she not pay in the same 
way? 

But other sections of the country might 
look with dismay on the precedent that 
would be set if Arizona charged a royalty 
on water power. Reclamation projects and 
dams have been built all over the country 
by the Government, and other states have 
always been glad to get them, without even 
suggesting a royalty. 

Besides, if Arizona charges a royalty why 
should not the upper states, which furnish 
most of the water, demand a rake-off too? 
If a dam were built at Glen Canyon instead 
of Boulder the reservoir would be in Utah, 
in part at least, and Utah might demand a 
royalty on that. 

What is to prevent this royalty idea, 
once established, from spreading in all di- 
rections and proving a regular embargo on 
industrial development? 

It must not be supposed that California 
is wholly silent in face of Arizona’s taunts. 
It may be true that the ignorant mass of 
newcomers in the southern part of the 
coast state do not appreciate the mountain 
states. But this is not true of the real 
leaders, who thoroughly understand that 
Southern California and Arizona are part of 
the same economic unit. They are econom- 
ically closer than Southern and Northern 
California. 


Friendly Neighbors 


Arizonans in large numbers seek the 
beaches of California in the summer 
months, while Californians are learning in 
increasing numbers to visit the Grand Can- 
yon and other marvels of Northern Arizona 
in the same season, Not all those who stop 
off for a day at Grand Canyon yet know 
whether it is in Colorado or Arizona, but 
the growing business relationships between 
the two states insure a better understand- 
ing. 

Though Arizona buys goods in Califor- 
nia, its sale of raw materials to the coast 
state increases even more rapidly. As pop- 
ulation around Los Angeles grows, fewer 
cattle go east from Arizona and more go 
west. Perhaps in time mineral products 
also will move west instead of east. 


The caller was a swart, beady-eyed per- 
son about fifty, a man with a jowl em- 
purpled by a closely shaven beard. He was 
Schwartzheimer. The Jensens had never 
heard of title snipers, and when this man 
introduced himself as a lawyer they ac- 
cepted him as just that. Then he told them 
whom he represented; but, of course, they 
did not realize that when he spoke of his 
client, Mr. Littlejohns, he really was refer- 
ring to a blatherskite partner of himself. 

“Your house,’ began Mr. Schwartz- 
heimer sternly, when he confronted Mr. 
Jensen just under the wire basket of ferns 
suspended from the ceiling of the sun parlor, 
“ds encroaching on my client’s property.” 

“Youre crazy,” growled Jensen. “I got 
a deed for this house and everything is 
regular.” 

“‘Mister,’’ emphasized the caller, “this 
solarium that we’re standing in is built on 
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Los Angeles bankers were the ones who 
came to the rescue of Arizona’s financial in- 
stitutions a few years ago when depression 
in farming and in the cattle industry 
threatened the state with bankruptcy. 

Will not Arizona benefit in the long run 
from the growth of California? Its markets 
will be increased by the added wealth that 
Boulder Dam creates. It will secure be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 acres of new 
irrigation from Boulder Dam, in addition 
to flood protection for a number of existing 
projects within its own boundaries. 

Portions of Arizona will secure cheaper 
power from the dam. Perhaps the state 
will enter into prosperity and growth sooner 
by codperating with California’s growth 
than by opposing it. The two states are 
immediate neighbors; can one prosper 
without there being a reflection in the 
other? 

Wealth and population are small in 
Arizona as compared with California. But 
the percentage of growth has been very re- 
markable indeed. The state has been set- 
tled by white men and free from Indian 
disturbances a short time, comparatively 
speaking. All things considered it is 
doubtful if any other state has such just 
cause for pride. Great mining industries, 
large farming areas, unequaled scenic at- 
tractions, good roads, excellent schools, a 
large state university, flourishing cities, 
famous health resorts—all these have been 
established or rendered accessible in an 
amazingly short period of time. 

It may be mere coincidence that this de- 
velopment has come pace by pace with that 
of Southern California, which borders 
Arizona on the west. Or is there a closer 
and deeper connection here than mere 
chance? 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Middle West and East have nothing to 
fear from a controlled and developed Colo- 
rado River. The climatic conditions are 
such that agricultural products are not seri- 
ously in competition with those of other 
parts of the United States. A large part of the 
products are not to be grown elsewhere, and 
particularly not at the time of year when 
raised in the Southwest. This region pro- 
duces winter fruits and vegetables greatly 
needed in the large centers of the East. 

It has taken twenty-five years to irrigate 
from the Colorado 781,000 acres of the best 
and most available lands—those easiest to 
irrigate. Even the land in Mexico has not 
come into cultivation suddenly. As Mr. 
Hoover has said: 

“Tt will require approximately ten years 
to complete the engineering work, and an- 
other ten years before a complete use can 
be made of the available water to these 
valleys, and therefore, before production 
becomes very substantial, there will be a 
period of fifteen to twenty years. In that 
time the population of the United States 
will have increased 20,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000, and that production will be very badly 
needed. I would be the last to wave the 
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land that belongs to my client. There’s 
no use for me and you to fight, is there? 
Let’s talk this over like gentlemen. I can 
show you.” 

A cold fear had settled into the pit of 
Jensen’s stomach quite as if he had dined 
on ice instead of pot roast and noodles with 
paprika. Mrs. Jensen was merely inter- 
ested. She was waiting in the background 
for that moment, which she was confident 
would arrive, when her Jensen would expel 
the invader by the scruff of his neck and 
the slack of his trousers. But Jensen dis- 
appointed her. His anger never reached 
that pitch. Instead, he listened three times 
to a careful explanation, which slighted 
certain details, as to how the Jensen house 
was encroaching on property that belonged 
to this mysterious Mr. Littlejohns. 

“You see,” explained Mr. Schwartz- 
heimer, “this here development was the 
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magic wand which would bring it on at the 
present moment.” 

It is not generally understood that the 
demand for Eastern products from the 
Pacific Southwest increases more rapidly 
than the growth of that area itself. As 
Southern California piles up population it 
buys proportionately more and more in 
Eastern markets, for that is the only place 
where varied and miscellaneous manufac- 
tured products can be bought, since it is 
the only place except Europe where they 
are made in large quantities. 

EK. F. Scattergood, manager of the Bu- 
reau of Power and Light of the city of Los 
Angeles, estimates that when the Boulder 
Dam is finished the Southwestern region 
will be able to contribute $100,000,000 in- 
creased annual revenues to the Federal 
Government under the existing tariff, 
income-tax and corporation-tax laws, thus 
aiding to that increased extent in paying off 
the war debt. 


Profits in Codperation 


However these figures may be arrived at, 
it is certain that with flood protection, with 
great additional blocks of power, with es- 
sential domestic water and the assurance of 
reliability of the existing irrigation water, 
the wealth of this region and its tax-paying 
ability will have vastly increased. The 
effect, however, should come even before 
the event. Confidence is what starts things, 
and business would begin to expand before 
the work would be completed. 

No tragedy would be more inexcusable 
and unwarranted than the failure of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona to reach an agreement 
that will make all this possible. If Califor- 
nia, by means of its superior population, 
wealth and presumed political influence, 
drives through legislation which is sincerely 
opposed by constructive and intelligent 
leaders of Arizona thought, the action will 
leave a protracted legacy of hate and litiga- 
tion. Despite opposition from outside, it 
may be advisable for California directly to 
compensate Arizona, if some legal and con- 
stitutional method can be found. 

But Arizona must remember that self- 
preservation is the first law of Nature, and 
that great urban populations will in the 
long run take water for domestic use 
through a law of necessity than which none 
is higher or more primary. It is a serious 
question also whether Arizona’s future 
greatness will not come more surely from 
coéperating with California than from defy- 
ing her. The stimulus, the inevitable over- 
flow of a neighboring growth, may prove 
morereal than any vast unearned increment 
which may be only the child of fancy. 

Wise, farsighted and disinterested lead- 
ership, free from personal or political bias, 
is the only human force that can lead these 
states out of a morass of misunderstanding 
into the rich fruitage of a great future. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. 


Jacob Verlein farm. Adjoining the Verlein 
farm—next to it, I mean—was the Hobson 
farm. Now your house, through no fault of 
yours, Mr. Jensen, is partially built on 
what was the old Hobson farm. 

“Old Jake Verlein hired a surveyor to lay 
out his farm in building lots, but they didn’t 
sell so well. Then the fellow you bought 
from acquired the farm. In the meantime 
the street was run through here and it 
didn’t follow the dividing line of the two 
farms. See here.’”’ He unfolded a block 
map of the region and indicated a green 
line that was drawn across it, a belt that 
passed through the front of the space oc- 
cupied by the Jensens. 

“That green line was the old dividing 
line of the farms, as I say,’’ resumed the 
placative Mr. Schwartzheimer. “The 
street, instead of following the farm line, 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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All New Nash 


Models now 
feature a 
7-Bearing 

Crankshaft 

MOTOR 


~ ~ the Worlds 
Smoothest Type 


+ 


Rubber Insulated Motor Supports— 
(standard Nash practice for some 
time). 


New-type Crankcase “Breather”’ 
Preventing Crankcase Dilution. 


New-design Motor Muffler Deepen- 
ing Operative Quietness. 


Motor Heat Control by New Ther- 
mostatic Water Regulator. 


Oil Screen “Agitator” Preventing Oil 
Coagulation in Coldest Weather. 


4-wheel Brakes —World’s Most Pow- 
erfully Smooth and Efficient Type. 


And a Score More of Important At- 
tractions. 


(On New Advanced Six and Special 
Six Models) 
Prices Range from $865 to $2090 
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Pes tidiiin 


A. Fisher 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND 
BUICK 
CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, 
BUSES AND TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Electric Refrigerators 


De tco-Licut Evecrric PLants 


Fisher Bodies - Delco and Remy 
Electrical Equipment - Harrison 
Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears 
AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedome- 
ters > New Departure Ball Bearings 
Jaxon Rims - Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Inland 
Steering Wheels - Klaxon Horns. 


General Motors passenger cars, 
Delco-Light electric plants and Frig- 
idatre electric refrigerators may be 
purchased on the GMAC Time 
Payment Plan. 
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Body 


for everybody 


THE lamps, the windshield 
and the top were ‘“extra”’ 
when the first cars were sold. 
Nobody thought of driving 
except on sunny days. 


But Fisher Bodies con- 
quered storm and cold—just 
as Delco had conquered the 
night and made starting easy 
—and the car became a uni- 
versal servant. 


It was.in 1910 that Cadillac 
placed the first big order with 
Fisher for closed bodies, 150 


of them, an overwhelming 


- contract for that time. 


Today Fisher is building 


1,000,000 closed bodiesa year, 
utilizing all the resources of 
volume production to en- 
hance quality and lower costs, 
and keeping alive throughout 
its whole organization an 
active striving for constant 
improvement. 


Fisher Body is a member 
of the General Motors family. 
A Fisher plant is an integral 
part of every General Motors 
car division. This means 
utmost economy. It enables 
General Motors to make 
quality closed cars for every 
purse and purpose, a// with 


Fisher Bodies. 
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There’s a Hole 


unseen -- but amounting 
to four square inches of 
exposure--in practically 
every window ! 


OU can’t see window cracks, 

But you can see the dust they 
admit, hear them rattle and feel 
the dangerous drafts. Now you 
can stop drafty windows with an 
all metal weather strip. Seals com- 
pletely, and permanently. Costs 
far less than ordinary metal wea- 
ther strip, and you can apply it 
yourself easily and quickly. Saves 
its cost in coal bills. 


Anyone Can Install Economy 
All Metal Weather Strip 
Scissors and hammer. That’s all 
you need to apply this new wea- 
ther strip. Unnecessary to remove 
doors or windows. No woodwork 
marred. No tacking in “hard-to- 
get-at places.” The whole job is 
done from inside of house... in 

20 to 30 minutes! 


No Measuring 


Complete ina package with bronze 
nails. One package strips awindow 
ort door. You can cut the thin 
bronze strip with ordinary scis- 
sors as easily as cloth. Simple in- 
structions—absolutely foolproof 
—in every package. 


Costs Less Than 
the Coal It Saves 


Just think of weather-stripping 
your windows for about two dol- 
lars each. Any other metal wea- 
ther strip would cost you from 
two to three times as much and 
will not give you more satisfac- 
tory protection. 


All the better hardware stores 
sell Bosley’s Economy All Metal 
Weather Strip. Buy it and apply 
it yourself today. 


The D. W. BOSLEY COMPANY 
Chicago 


a 4 Ve Se a Te J 

ANYONE CAN INSTALL 

—) “S27 J, TS SZ Vy 
Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The All Metal 
WEATHERSTRIP 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
was moved over eighty feet and four inches 
onto the Hobson farm. The street is sev- 
enty feet wide and that leaves a strip of the 
old Hobson land ten feet four inches wide 
on this side of the street. See how it is?” 

Jensen was quite sure he did not see, 
but that extra four inches had a connota- 
| tion of deadly accuracy that left him no 
powers for argument. He shook his head 
dumbly. 

“Then,’’ continued Mr. Schwartzheimer, 
“the contractor that put up these houses 
just assumed that the lots reached right 
up to the street and built them accord- 
ingly.” 

“What are my neighbors going to do 
about it?’’ asked the bewildered Jensen. 

“Well, you see, they are buying their 
houses on a monthly payment plan and the 
contracts they signed called for title- 
insurance policies.” \ 

“But if the titles aren’t good, why would 
a title company insure them?” inquired 
Jensen hopefully. 

“‘Mister,’’ said the cynical Mr. Schwartz- 
heimer, “‘tell me this: How many kinds of 
eggs are there? For every kind of an egg 
I can show you a title company to match 
it. The good ones rarely insure bad titles.” 

Jensen went to see a lawyer the next 
day. It cost him fifty dollars to get the one 
he selected to listen to him, but it proved 
to be money well spent. 

A couple of weeks later the lawyer sent 
for him and made the sorry business a little 
more clear to him. 

“This fellow Schwartzheimer and his 
partner Littlejohns found out about this 
error in locating your street or in locating 
your houses. They found out about it be- 
cause they are always on the watch for 
such things. Then they located the heirs 
of old man Hobson who used to own that 
farm. One is an old maid who lives in the 
city. The other is a son, a veterinary out 
in a town in Pennsylvania. They wrote to 
them and explained that in order to per- 
fect title to some property they wished to 
acquire quitclaim deeds from the owner of 
the Hobson farm.” 


Well-Known to Lincoln 


‘Both the son and the daughter of the 
late Mr. Hobson wrote that their father 
had sold off his farm in lots and had no 
property left. The spinster added that she 
thought he had got a good price for it too. 
Then other letters were sent to them, ex- 
plaining that only a technicality was in- 
volved, but, just to be on the safe side they 
would like to give Miss Hobson and her 
brother, Doctor Hobson, each a check for 
fifty dollars in return for an assignment of 
all rights in that farm. For the Hobsons it 
seemed like finding money and they exe- 
cuted conveyances transferring rights they 
were quite sure were as soap bubbles. When 
they had those quitclaim deeds in their pos- 
session, these two trouble makers had a 
valid finger in that little pie you call your 
home, as well as in the homes of your 
neighbors. 

“‘What they are after is a profit. I have 
discussed the matter with him and with 
Littlejohns. They don’t want to go to 
court. But then, neither do you. The thing 
to do is to compromise.”’ 

“You mean pay ’em some money?” 
Jensen paled. ‘“‘How much?” 

“Well, Mr. Jensen, the least they would 
listen to when I began to talk with them 
was $2000, but I got them into a frame of 
mind now to take $500. For that much 
they will surrender all claims against you. 
I’d advise you to accept the proposition.” 

Jensen did, and called himself lucky. 
Land values in his neighborhood had ad- 
vanced. A housing shortage had increased 
the value of his dwelling. That for which 
he had paid $6500, because of these subtle 
changes in values and because of his own 
improving efforts, was easily worth $7500; 
and so Jensen’s wife went again to the 
savings bank, and with $500 they bought 
off the invaders to go and leave them in 
peace, 
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Abraham Lincoln had been dead for some 
years when Schwartzheimer and Little- 
johns were born into the world, but never- 
theless Lincoln knew them, or men quite on 
a level with them, because one time Lincoln 
asked: 

““Who can be more nearly a fiend than 
he who habitually overhauls the register of 
deeds in search of defects in titles, where- 
upon to stir up strife and put money in his 
pocket? A moral tone ought to be enforced 
in the profession which would drive such 
men out of it.” 

There are numerous title defects which 
cannot be discovered by any amount of 
legal skill, treacherous flaws in property 
rights which it is extraordinarily difficult to 
guard against; as, for example, unexpected 
widows and their dower rights, heirs born 
after the making of a will that disposes of 
real estate, unpaid taxes not revealed by 
title searches, forged satisfaction pieces 
executed by owners to conceal the exist- 
ence of an unpaid mortgage, errors in de- 
scription, dishonest conveyancers who sell 
one piece of property half a dozen times, 
and many others. All contain the seeds of 
melodrama, but these seeds ordinarily do 
not germinate until a title sniper goes 
prospecting for them. 


Baiting Unsuspecting Heirs 


Sometimes, as the twitching tail of a 
house cat discloses its presence in tall grass 
where it stalks song birds, the stalking of 
the title sniper is betrayed to knowing ones 
by advertisements in the classified-adver- 
tising sections of newspapers. These baits 
are sandwiched in with quite legitimate in- 
quiries of estate administrators. They read 
something like this: 

“Tf the heirs of the late Timothy J. Bagman 
will communicate with the undersigned they 
will learn something to their advantage. 


JOHN Dog, 
“Attorney at law.” 


The heirs of the late Timothy J. Bag- 
man, hoping perhaps that an unsuspected 
safety-deposit cache of their lamented 
parent has come to light, or that some rich 
inventor he may have grubstaked in pov- 
erty wishes to reward his progeny, hasten 
to write. Then they discover that the law- 
yer, Doe, wants nothing more from them 
than a quitclaim deed to land they very 
well know their papa sold years and years 
ago. Fifty dollars, or even ten dollars, of 
Mr. Doe’s money makes them happy; but 
sooner or later, in a frightfully dispropor- 
tionate ratio, some landowner is made very 
unhappy. 

Every county register or recorder of 
deeds learns to recognize title snipers 
instinctively. 

A recent visitor at the Hall of Records in 
Brooklyn was shown a slip of yellow paper 
by James A. McQuade, the register. 

“‘This inquiry, I’ll bet money,” said Mr. 
McQuade, ‘‘comes from a species of title 
sniper that we call gore hunters. There are 
no more of them in Brooklyn, per capita, 
than anywhere else in the United States, 
but we have installed a system here de- 
signed to make it easy for anyone to find 
out who owns any particular piece of prop- 
erty in Kings County. We charge a fee of 
twenty-five cents and the information is 
produced by clerks quite readily, except in 
those cases where the last purchaser has not 
filed his deed. When title snipers seek in- 
formation here their purpose is rather more 
transparent than if they muddled through 
the records themselves as in the old days. 

“This yellow paper is the form we supply 
to inquirers seeking information about the 
ownership of land. They write in the block 
number, and every block in the county has 
its legal number, and indicate, by giving 
the number of feet from the corner, the lo- 
cation of the particular lot in which they 
are interested. But this inquiry, you will 
notice, concerns a triangular piece of 
ground of insignificant size. 

“These small pieces of ground we call 
gores. A gore is often a small tract which 
by error in description of boundaries, or in 
their location in surveying, fails to be 
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included in two or more tracts which would 
otherwise be adjacent. Here in Brooklyn 
many of them were produced by the diag- 
onal crossing of streets. 

“This inquirer, as it happens, is a person 
who takes an unaccountable interest in 
irregularly shaped bits of land. That is, his 
interest is unaccountable unless he is a gore 
hunter. Sometimes the gore hunter seeks 
to profit by establishing himself on a bit of 
no man’s land. More often, I think, he gets 
quitclaim deeds from heirs who are not in- 
terested in such transactions and then waits 
like a spider for some unsuspecting person 
to erect an apartment house that encroaches 
on his gore. ‘Gore’ is the right word then, 
for what they go after is a pound of flesh. 

“How they hunt is no mystery. They 
know all the land in the county in which 
they work. They will go through a street 
which is growing for the first time a crop of 
apartment houses instead of corn. It takes 
them only about two hours to discover 
whether the title to the property which has 
aroused their interest is sound. If it is not 
sound, then they behave pretty much like 
those regular claimants for damages who 
show presence of mind in mild railroad 
wrecks by hitting themselves in the nose. 
These fellows make of themselves injured 
parties by buying up the rights of persons 
who did not regard themselves as being 
injured and then exploiting those rights.” 

Title snipers frequently engage in other 
kinds of real-estate transactions. In fact, 
title sniping is with many of them just a 
mean sport. A man who lives in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, got a letter from a stranger 
one day about two years ago. His corre- 
spondent offered him $300 for a lot which 
the Scranton man had bought in Florida 
during a boom in that state nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

The Scranton man did not even bother 
to dictate a letter of reply. Instead he 
scrawled across the offer this sentence: 

“T paid $300 for this lot and I’ve paid 
more in taxes. Nothing doing.” 

Three days later he got another letter 
from the town in Florida where his lot was. 
This second correspondent offered him $250 
for his property. He did not reply to that 
letter, but a few days later still another 
letter arrived, offering him $350. 

“Well,”’ he decided, “‘I’ve got three bids 
from three different sources and none of 
them very much. I guess that lot hasn’t in- 
creased in value any to boast about. All 
these offers seem to have come from real- 
estate agents.” 


Advantages in Competition 


While he was in that frame of mind he 
received a fourth letter which purported to 
come from a manufacturer who needed the 
Scranton man’s lot in order to extend his 
factory. This writer offered him $600 and 
said he preferred not to deal through a 
broker. The Scranton man telegraphed an 
acceptance to this offer. He was convinced 
that the earlier offers had come from brok- 
ers who were planning to make a profit by 
selling his lot to this individual. 

When the Florida boom was well under 
way he went down there to look around, 
and out of curiosity went to see the lot he 
had owned for twenty-five years. He dis- 
covered that the street in which it was situ- 
ated had become one of the most flourishing 
in the town. He also learned that the last 
purchaser had paid $4000 for it. 

It was the secretary of the local chamber 
of commerce who made it clear to him that 
he had not realized the profit he had been 
entitled to because he had failed to pene- 
trate the scheme behind those four letters 
he had received, which had seemed to fix 
the valuation of his property. All the let- 
ters had been sent at the instigation of the 
same man. 

There would be vastly less trouble with 
land titles if it could be arranged for every 
child to be born into the world with a will 
already signed and sealed. 

As primitive people object to having 
their photographs taken or their pictures 

(Continued on Page 92) “i 
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Rewarded in Energy and Ambition 


They banished clogged intestines, 
stomach and skin disorders — 


regained lost health and vigor— 
thanks to one simple food 


OT a ‘“‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. D-21, 


The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 


“TERRIBLE INDIGESTION 
BESIEGED ME after every 
meal. I used up all the home 
remedies, tried patent medicines, 
even starved myself. But in vain. 
Then I began to eat Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Except for one 
slight touch of indigestion fifteen 
days later I have not had a repe- 
tition of my trouble since. I am 
now a walking testimonial of what 
Fleischmann’s Yeast can do.” 
C. H. Wortz, Jr., Fort Smith, Ark. 


“A YEAR AGO I WAS RUN 
DOWN. Since I am a fancy 
dancer and need all the strength 
possible, I started to eat three 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day. My flesh has become more 
solid and my appetite good. Iam 
now in the best of health so I 
heartily recommend Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to people who are 
in a run down condition. To all 
who want really to enjoy life and 
what is in it, I say ‘Eat three 
cakes a day and keep the doctor 
away. ” 
EsTELLE (Miskoya) DoYEN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“JT SUFFERED TERRIBLY WITH SKIN ERUP- 
TIONS. Finally a friend suggested Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took three cakes a day and I am happy to say 
I have never had any skin trouble since. There is fresh 
Yeast in our ice box all the time and I[ take it now just 
to keep fit. My appearance is better, and I feel great. 
It is no longer an effort to be pleasant and courteous.” 
THEODORE EDWIN Mark, Baltimore, Md. 


LEFT 
“T WAS A VICTIM OF TERRIBLE CONSTIPATION, 
accompanied by a breaking out on my face and back. 
I had tried many medicines, but without success. Then, 
I read about Fleischmann’s Yeast. I never had tried it 
as a food but I found it delicious, and ever since then | 
have taken it at every meal. The results have been aston- 
ishing. My constipation and my skin trouble—thanks to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast—have entirely disappeared.” 
JESSIE KRIEG, Rochester, N. Y. 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears the 
skin —banishes constipation. 
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Breaking Men of the 
High Price Habit 


Me who used to pay high 


prices have discovered that 
Trufab Bi-Spun hose satisfy the 
demands of the most careful 
grooming; and, in addition to smart 
styles and colorings, give far longer 
service than old-type socks be- 
cause of 


“Bly SPINNING 
-the amazing new process that. 


invisibly reinforces the entire 
sock- adding months of extra wear 


Bi-Spinning is exclusive with 
Trufab. It permits an uncondi- 
tional guarantee: Either they sat- 
isfy you, or you get your money 
back. This new discovery brings 
more attractive colors, helps keep 
Trufab socks trim-fitting through 
many launderings. 


The type you prefer to wear 
is available in good shops, and 


prices range from 3 5c to $7.00 


Criimax Hosiery MI ts 


Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 BROADWAY 


Typical Trufab Bi-Spun hose, of pure Virgin 
Australian Wool, with smart French clock-stripe 
effects in Rayon, retailing everywhere for only $1. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
painted for fear their submission will some- 
how through sympathetic magic shorten 
their lives, so do we moderns avoid making 
a will because it seems too much like taking 
a long stride toward the grave. So, many 
times, it is postponed and postponed until 
the distasteful happening has occurred and 
it is too late. 

There are still many detached houses up 
in that beehive of apartments known as the 
Bronx, and one day the owner of such a 
house, a trim Colonial home with a smart 
hedge, a garage and a police-dog kennel, 
went to one of the big New York title com- 
panies to borrow a bit of cash by giving a 
mortgage on his home. His wife’s health, it 
seemed, was causing him some worry. A 
doctor had prescribed several months at an 
expensive sanatorium. 

The title-company executive who dealt 
with him agreed to accept a mortgage and 
set a date for closing the transaction, allow- 
ing time enough to investigate the title. On 
the appointed day the man did not appear. 
For several days the executive kept the 
papers on his desk; then he wrote to the 
home owner. 

A few days later a frail woman veiled in 
mourning came in and introduced herself as 
the widow of the Bronx man. He had died 
quite unexpectedly, and there was an even 
more pressing need of cash than when he 
was alive. 

“T’d like to complete the arrangement 
my husband was making with you,” she 
said. 

“Yes, yes,” temporized the title man. 
“Your husband had made a will?” 

‘No,’ said the woman, in a tone that re- 
vealed how little importance she attached 
to such documents. ‘‘No; he thought it 
was useless, since there were just the two 
of us. We have no children.” 

“Had he any blood relatives?”’ inquired 
the company officer. 

‘Just a sister in Philadelphia,’”’ said the 
widow. “I saw her only once and that was 
years ago on our wedding trip. She didn’t 
come to the funeral, although I sent her a 
telegram. Instead of that she sent me a 
letter of sympathy, and it’s only a two-hour 
trip from Philadelphia. A fine sister, I say.” 
She was quite indignant as she rehearsed 
the story of this neglect. 


The Widow’s Mite 


The title-company man was distressed, 
but he felt obliged to break the bad news to 
the woman, and there was no way to break 
it gently. What he then said stunned the 
woman as completely as if he had struck 
her with a baseball bat. . 

“You see,” he said, ‘‘the law now, as in 
the dim past, provides that in the absence 
of a will, real estate passes only to those of 
a man’s own blood. This does not include 
a wife, naturally. Your portion of that 
home is what is called a dower right.” 

The widow searched her mind for a word 
while her eyes brimmed with tears, but her 
search was futile. The best she could 
muster was an exhalation that sounded to 
the title-company man like an emphatic 
“Well!” 

But assume that the widow, instead of 
being a rather helpless, pathetic creature, 
had been endowed with cunning as well as 
her dower right. Assume that she had 
concealed her husband’s death not only 
from his sister but had also concealed the 
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sister’s existence from persons who accepted 
her invitation to buy the property after she 
had succeeded in having probated a forged 
will. In the absence of any other heirs, such 
a document might not be subjected to a very 
severe scrutiny. Assume further that she 
succeeded in selling the house. 

Even the best of title searchers might 
fail to discover the falsity of the will. It is 
for such situations that title insurance was 
designed. In this case the Philadelphia 
sister would be classified as a missing heir; 
but when she turned up, when she ceased 
to be a missing heir and began to demand 
her rights, that is where the title-insurance 
policy would cover the new owners of that 
hypothetical home in the Bronx like an 
umbrella. 


The Start of Title Insurance 


The first title company was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It occurred to some 
Philadelphians that time could be saved in 
title searches if all papers bearing on land 
titles were indexed according to locality. 
Some of the tediousness that stood between 
them and this goal is suggested by the fact 
that it took one of the first companies 
formed in New York City more than ten 
years to make such an index. But when it 
was completed, the name indexes were dis- 
carded in title searches involving deeds 
that contained actual descriptions of the 
property. 

In 1885 the New York Legislature pro- 
vided for the organization of title guaranty 
companies “for the purpose of examining 
titles to real estate; procuring and furnish- 
ing information in relation thereto and of 
guaranteeing and insuring bonds and mort- 
gages and the owners of real estate and 
others interested in the property against 
loss by reason of defective titles and other 
encumbrances that might be found to 
exist.”’ 

Now, in this comparatively new field, 
there are in Philadelphia alone sixty or 
more title companies. Newark, a city of 
some 500,000, supports half a dozen com- 
panies. 

According to Clarence H. Kelsey, the 
chairman of the board of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of New York, 
the experience of well-managed title- 
guaranty companies shows losses of only 2 
per cent of the gross charges made by these 
companies for insuring titles. What per- 
centage of those losses is caused by the 
tricks and devices of title snipers it is not 
possible to say with accuracy, but the pro- 
portion must be considerable. Losses in 
this case mean sums expended to indemnify 
policyholders or else in direct settlement 
with those who come forward with de- 
fensible claims against the property of these 
policyholders. 

Sometimes extraordinary precautions are 
taken by the title companies to checkmate 
title snipers. As an instance of this there 
was the purchase not so long ago by one of 
the title companies of the East of a mass of 
old town records of one of the earliest Dutch 
settlements in America. 

For twenty years persons owning prop- 
erty in that town were disturbed many 
times by recurring rumors of disclosures 
that might be made some day if access were 
had to the ancient records of the town. It 
is not possible to say how those rumors 
started, but they grew with the persistence 
and virility of thistles. 
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A local historian had found these records 
stacked up in the cellar of the town library. 
He had these mutilated records patched 
up, and when his history writing was ended 
by death the papers became a part of his 
estate. As antiquities they possessed no 
great value, and yet agents of one of the 
large title companies operating in that com- 
munity, a company which had committed 
itself through insurance policies to the 
guaranty of the soundness of land titles 
there, hastened to arrange for the purchase 
of these age-yellowed documents. They 
bought them sight unseen, to use an expres- 
sion of country traders, paying for them a 
sum in excess of $10,000. 

Once they had them in their possession, 
the officials of this company arranged for a 
minute study of the old papers; but when 
they had been carefully searched, it was 
found that they had practically no real- 
estate value. Even so, the title-company 
executives were well satisfied with their 
purchase. 

An influence which tended to disquiet 
titles to a fabulously valuable area of city 
property had been scotched. When they 
were persuaded once and for all that the 
long-missing records contained nothing that 
would compromise titles in that region, 
they presented the records to the public 
library. 

If there were any title snipers in the 
throng that gazed at these records in the 
glass cases in which they were exposed for 
some days after the presentation, they must 
have been disgusted by the triviality of 
some of the facts recorded in these sup- 
posedly important records. As an instance, 
the colonial Dutchman who had been in 
charge of this town diary on July 15, 1675, 
on that date had made this entry: 

“Set hen to brood.” 


A Chance for Big Business 


A pretty question of ethics is suggested 
by this affair. Suppose the town records 
had contained something of real-estate 
value. Suppose they had contained facts 
which, if made public, would have served 
to set up a group of claimants to millions of 
dollars’ worth of land through chains of in- 
heritance that could be established only by 
earnest digging and searching in still other 
records. Suppose that this would have 
tended to compromise the value of the 
equity of the present holders of that land. 
What then should have been the course of 
the title-company officials? 

Should they have burned the trouble- 
some papers secretly in their furnaces? Or 
should they have inserted advertisements 
in a number of newspapers, promising that 
the descendants of the late Hans Brinker 
and the late Brom Bones, who in the year 
1675 resided in the town of So-and-So, 
would learn something to their advantage 
by communicating with the This-and-That 
Title Guaranty Company? 

If you hold to the view that the destruc- 
tion of such papers would be a great wrong, 
perhaps you also feel that something ought 
to be done about locating the heirs of those 
Indians who in the year 1626 sold Man- 
hattan Island to Governor Peter Minuit 
for twenty-four dollars. If you do feel that 
those redskin heirs ought to be looked up 
and further compensated, you may be sure 
that there are title snipers who are in com- 
plete accord with your view—and they are 
not Indians either. 
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Something New in Transportation 


STAR SIX 
COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 


Spe IR A ay STN a erp A ONE TON 


GAPACE TY 


40 BRAKE : aa : aoe mee Scenes Wi Tectactshen 
HORSE POWER | sere 


Le On 0; 


Lansing 


Box and cab not included :. 


4 FORWARD 


128” WHEELBASE 
SP EE D'S: 


SPEED, POWER 


ELUTE PAPI AND ECONOMY 


MORE EFFICIENCY 
ByerES i 


coat - APES I EAN: ne 


B of th | 
The greatest single step forward in a quarter century of Motor Trans- 
portation. A new type of transmission with the economy shift —a 4th 


forward gear that increases motor efficiency, gasoline mileage, speed 
and power range. Easy to operate—a forward push on gear lever instantly 


Ask_the nearest Star Car 

dealer to show you thisNew 
Truck Transmission and 
demonstrate its operation. 
CTE 


STAR CAR PRICES 
Improved Star Four 


changes from 3rd to 4th, reducing fuel cost 20%. i Convertible Roadster : °350 

¢ e ° ; - oupe ; ; ; ee 675 

Here is a new one ton six-cylinder truck chassis that osenee Toweneed see 3233 
is built for present day demands in business. The The New Star Six 
° ’ ° assis . ° - - $650 

COMPOUND FLEETRUCK is not an adaptation of a Song 8 era 
standard chassis — It is new throughout and built for 2S rem VA ee 
port Coupe . < . 5 


Landau . 5 3 wa 995 


MORE POWER — MORE SPEED — MORE ECONOMY HAYES-HUNT BODIES 


COMPOUND FLEETRUCK 
Ton Chassis . - $975 


Star Car Dealers throughout the country are prepared Prices fo. bs Lansing 
to demonstrate the COMPOUND FLEETRUCK and explain 
this new economy shift with the overdrive principle. 


Side view of Twin Front view of Twin 
high transmission high transmission 


Low-cost Transportation 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th Street, New York City. General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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“...a polish that 
made my car 10,000 


miles younger!” 


‘Gentlemen: 


“The other day I got so ashamed of 
my car that I smuggled my wife’s 
favorite furniture polish—Woodtone— 
out to the garage and went at the old 
boiler. Instead of the heart-breaking 
job I have always had the two or three 
times I ever tried polishing the car, this 
Woodtone went over it like a breeze. 
A few passes with a soft cheese cloth 
made it look like a new car. 

“Today (a week after I polished it) 
an acquaintance walked up to the car 
and looked at the speedometer. 


““Gee! but that finish is in fine shape 
after 4,000 miles.’ 

‘Brother,’ I said, ‘you missed a one 
when you looked in there. It has done 
over 14,000 miles.’ 

“That’s why I’m writing you to let 
you know that you’ve made a polish 
that made my car 10,000 miles younger! 


I found that your Woodtone does not 
catch dust or show finger marks. It’s 
greaseless. That’s why my wife always 
uses it on our furniture.” 

(Name on request) 


greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


Just Try It! 


Even if you’ve never answered an ad in 
your life, here’s one you’ll be glad you saw, 
when you find out how Woodtone actually 
feeds and polishes either Duco or varnished 
finishes that are dull. No grease to collect 
dust. Send in your 30c today. If you don’t 
think it’s the finest, fastest working polish 
you ever used, just say so and we’ll return 


your money. 


GIRARD & Co., INc., Dept. S4 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


| O Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of | 
| Woodtone. 

O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of 
| Woodtone. 
| athe iii. oc rou aA dcr van at oes | 
| Address 'o30 ese sass Poe newaOEERta | 
SSS eee | 
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IT WAS A GREAT IDEA 


*** All right,’ says he. ‘I’ll bring one out 
in a jiffy.’ 

“Well, in'a few minutes he led a great 
big, sleepy-looking nag up to where I was 
standing an’ told me his name was Dexter. 

“Glad to meetcha,’ says I. ‘Does he 
bite?’ 

“«That’s a good one,’ laughs the feller. 
‘He ain’t had no teeth in ten years. We 
feeds him bran mash.’ 

““«Take him back an’ bring me one of his 

grandsons,’ says I. ‘I love ’em young an’ 
peppy.’ 
““*You’d better take your first lesson on 
Dexter,’ says the teacher. ‘His back is 
broad an’ he can stand a lotta bumping 
without losing his temper.’ 

“‘Whatcha mean—bumping?’ asts I. 
‘Ain’t he smooth riding?’ 

“Sure he is,’ says he. ‘Get on him an’ 
see.’ 

“** Al] right,’ replies I. ‘Where’s the lad- 
der?’ 

‘Put your left foot in the stirrup an’ the 
other in my hand,’ says he. ‘There we 
are.’ 

“““Hey,’ yells I as soon as I gets in the 
saddle an’ looks down. ‘Ain’t you got no 


| lower berths? I never did like uppers.’ 


“‘He ain’t high,’ says the teacher. 
‘Steady now, I’m gonna start him.’ 

“Well, dearie, of course I was a little 
nervous at first, but after circling the track 
three or four times IJ seen right away there 
wasn’t nothing to it. I mustta had horse- 
manship blood in my veins somewhere an’ 
didn’t know it. Two more times around 
an’ I begin trying to remember which of 
my ancestors was a cowboy, when the rid- 
ing teacher did something to the horse an’ 
ruined it all. 

““*T’m gonna make Dexter trot a little 
now,’ says he. ‘Rise an’ fall with him, 
using your knees as hinges. Giddap!’ 

“““We-h-o-a,’ yells I, after we’d trotted 
about twenty steps. ‘This horse’s rhythm 
is bad; he ain’t keeping time with me at all.’ 

“Rise an’ fall, rise an’ fall,’ yells the 
teacher. 

““«T’m rising, ain’t 1?’ stammers I. ‘The 
trouble is this horse is outta step. He goes 
up every time just as I’m coming down. 
Ouch. There goes my bridge work. Whoa!’ 

‘We'll walk a spell now,’ says the 
teacher. 

“<“T don’t think I can,’ says I, starting to 
get off. ‘My back is broke.’ 

***Stay on,’ yells he. ‘You got ten min- 
utes more.’ 

“All right,’ says I. ‘But don’t let’s go 
after no more records. When Dexter speeds 
up I don’t hafta look in no furniture cata- 
logues to know he ain’t descended from the 
rocking-chair family.’ 

““*You’ll catch on in a few lessons,’ says 
the teacher. 

“Not on this horse, I won’t,’ replies I. 
‘Dexter is too old-fashioned for my style 
of riding. He polkas and I Charleston. To- 
morrow you better give me a young college 
horse what knows all the latest struts. Is 
my time up yet?’ 

*** About,’ says he. 

“““Give me credit for the balance,’ says 
I, an’ I scrambles off with the help of three 
stable boys an’ a water bucket.” 

“Was you sore that night?’’ asked Dot. 

“Sore? Why, dearie, I was infuriated. 
Every time I tried to stand up or sit down, 
lay on my back or turn over, some unim- 
portant little muscle what hadn’t never 
been introduced to me previously would 
stick about a million pins in me an’ make 
me groan with pain. I ached in so many 
different places I couldn’t tell which hurt 
the worst. Honest, my suffering that night 
was so intense if I hadn’t of had a lotta will 
power I never would of got on a horse’s 
back again. But I had given my word to 
go through with the stunt an’ I never breaks 
my word, at least not with no thousand- 
dollar guaranties up, to say nothing of the 
cost of my outfit. I was glad I tried it again 
though, ’cause the teacher was right, an’ the 


(Continued from Page 44) 


second day I kinda caught on to that rise- 
an’-fall business; also they give mea better 
horse. Before the lesson was over I was 
riding with one hand an’ everything, an’ 
some of the soreness had wore off. 

“Well, about the fourth day, the teacher 
took me over to Central Park an’, dearie, 
it was grand. The grass was all green an’ 
there was so many birds singing in the trees 
you would of forgot you was in the 
heart of New York if it hadn’t been for the 
gasoline smell. The horse I was riding on 
was named Dixie, an’ he sure thought well 
of himself, he held his head so high. Me an’ 
Mister Walton, the teacher, mustta rode 
ten or fifteen miles, I guess, before my hour 
was up an’ I had to go back. 

“““1’m gonna try it alone tomorrow,’ says 
I as I dismounted. 

““*Tyon’t you like my company?’ asts he. 

““«Sure I do,’ answers I, ‘but I grew up 
wild an’ J ain’t used to chaperons, espe- 
cially at no two dollars an hour.’ 

““T’m afraid you'll be nervous alone,’ 
says he. 

“Why should I be?’ says I. ‘Me an’ 
this horse has known each other three days 
now an’ I married a feller once I hadn’t 
been acquainted with that long. You de- 
liver me to the park tomorrow an’ I’ll be 
all right.’ 

“*T)ixie is a very valuable animal,’ says 
Walton. 

“Oh, is he?’ exclaims I. ‘Well, you don’t 
need to worry about your old horse, I ain’t 
gonna elope with him or nothing. If he 
behaves himself I’ll give him a lump of 
sugar, an’ if he don’t, I’ll call a mounted 
police an’ have him arrested.’ 

**Y ou won’t never have any trouble with 
Dixie,’ says he. ‘Talk to him an’ treat him 
kindly an’ he’ll be as gentle as a lamb, but 
never yank on the bridle. He don’t like it 
an’ might take a notion to run.’ 

““T’m glad you told me that,’ says I. 
‘It’s a good thing to know. Feed him well 
today an’ let him get a good night’s rest, 
’cause maybe me an’ him will hunt buf- 
faloes or something tomorrow. You never 
can tell.’ 

“That afternoon I phoned down an’ told 
Pete O’Conner everything was progressing 
wonderful, an’ he could begin feeding the 
newspapers personals any time he wanted 
to. He said he was glad I liked riding an’ 
for me to make myself as conspicuous as 
possible, which was a waste of words on 
his part, cause nobody couldn’t help but 
notice me in that outfit an’ on such a swell 
horse too. 

“Well, the next morning, after I’d been 
delivered to the park, an’ was rising an’ 
falling with Dixie up one path an’ down 
the other, I passed a feller two or three 
times an’ it looked to me like he was doing 
it deliberate. As his clothes was up to the 
minute an’ he had the appearance of ready 
money, I didn’t make no faces at him or 
nothing to scare him away. After passing 
me a few more times an’ not getting no 
call downs, he pulled up beside me an’ told 
me he didn’t mean no offense but hadn’t 
he seen me somewhere before. 

““«That’saawfulold approach forayoung, 
up-to-date feller like you to pull,’ says I. 
‘Anyway, I don’t feel insulted or nothing, 
’cause both of us is interested in horseback 
riding an’ fresh-air sports, so that gives us 
something what’s in common between us, as 
they say.’ 

“Horse lovers are always informal,’ says 
he. ‘My name is Bob Stuyvesant.’ 

““Glad to meetcha,’ says I. ‘My name 
is Madeline Vancastle, an’ as for that 
‘‘where have I seen you”’ remark of yours, 
if you’ve been in any first-class vaudeville 
houses lately you couldn’t miss me.’ 

““*T)o you ride often, Miss Vancastle?’ 
asts he. 

_““Hivery morning,’ says I, 
about you?’ 

““T canter around a bit each day also,’ 
says he. ‘It keeps me fit an’ helps to pass 
away the time.’ 


‘An’ how 
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“«That’s a awful swell animal you’re on,’ 
says I. ‘Where did you rent him?’ 

“*T own him,’ answers he. 

*““Gee whiz,’ exclaims I, ‘you own your 
own horse an’ rides only to pass away the 
time? What are you anyway, a bootlegger 
or something?’ 

““*T am an idler, a drone an’ a good-for- 
nothing,’ says he. ‘But let’s talk about 
something else. Are you doing this on doc- 
tor’s orders or just because you like it?’ 

““*T’m carrying out instructions from a 

specialist,’ says I, ‘but that don’t keep 
me from getting a kick outta it, especially 
when I meets such nice people. Ain’t it 
glorious, being out here in the woods with 
trees an’ shrubbery an’ stone walls an’ 
everything? I didn’t know there was so 
much nature in New York till I begun rid- 
ing.’ 
“Well, that nature remark got him 
started an’ he told me all about his camp 
in Maine, an’ hunting big game in Africa 
an’ other experiences like that. He cer- 
tainly had done a lotta things for a chap 
that called himself a idler. Anyway, me an’ 
him got to be such good friends before my 
hour was up we made a date for the next 
morning at the same time. 

“As soon as I reached my two an’ bath 
I rung Pete O’Conner an’ ast him had he 
placed any personals. He told me he had 
sent ’em to all the papers an’ he guessed a 
few of ’em would appear that afternoon. 

“Oh, by the way,’ says I, ‘have you 
ever heard of a feller named Bob Stuyve- 
sant what owns his own horse in the summer 
and shoots rabbits an’ other big game in 
Maine during the winter?’ 

““T’ve never met him personally, but I 
know all about him,’ answers Pete. 

“* What does he do for a living?’ asts I. 

“*Clips coupons,’ says Pete. 

“<The sample tastes good,’ exclaims I. 
‘Pass me the balance of the platter. Is this 
Stuyvesant feller a millionaire, an’ if so, 
how many?’ 

“«The one I’m talking about is worth 
between thirty an’ forty millions,’ says 
Pete. ‘He is the son of the late Richard 
Stuyvesant, president of The Bankers In- 
vestment Company.’ 

““* An’ [came mighty near giving up horse- 
back riding the first day on account of 
being a little sore,’ says I. ‘Thanks, Pete, 
for the dope.’ 

““*Why do you want to know about him?’ 
asts O’Conner. 

“*T can’t collect no retaining fees in ad- 
vance like you,’ says I, ‘so the next best 
thing is to find out if a feller’s got any- 
thing. Your recommendation is more than 
satisfactory. Good-by.’ 

“<Wait a minute,’ yells Pete. ‘Do you 
know Bob Stuyvesant?’ 

““*Know him?’ says I. ‘Why, me an’ him 
has discussed everything but love, an’ that 
never comes in the first act.’ 

“Where did you meet him?’ asts Pete. 

“On the bridle path near the Seventy- 
second Street entrance,’ says I, ‘an’ he’ll 
be in the same place tomorrow morning.’ 

“*Tf it’s the real Bob Stuyvesant,’ says 
O’Conner, ‘it might make a change in my 
plans.’ 

““*T’m a mile ahead of you already,’ says 
I. ‘I never let no grass grow under my 
feet, not even in Central Park.’ An’ with 
that little nifty I hung up. 

‘Well, Bob was waiting for me all right 
when me an’ Dixie came prancing in the 
following A.M. at about eleven o’clock. He 
had on a different riding suit from the day 
before, an’ also a different horse. 

““*Flow big a stable have you got, using 
another color horse every morning?’ says 
I, as we started off together. 

““*Only two an’ a few polo ponies,’ says 
he, just like that. 

““*Tyon’t they eat a lot?’ asts I. 

““*T really don’t know,’ answers he. ‘My 
secretary pays the feed bills.’ An’ then 
I knew he was genuine. 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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“Drawn from photographs 
of one of the great six track 
sections of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Newark, N. J. 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER in a steady 
procession that 1s unbroken from year’s end 
to year’s end, these famous passenger trains 
set forth from the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York—a fleet which for size and 
luxury and efficiency ts unequalled. 


Famous Trains that connect 
the Nation’s Great Centers 


HEY are off to a hundred different 

cities. By this luxurious fleet alone 
you can travel in through car service 
to almost all important centers east of 
the Mississippi. And at the railroad’s 
terminal cities convenient connections 
carry you on to all cities beyond. 


The leader of this procession is the 
Broadway Limited—twenty hours to 


Chicago—which with its new equip- 
ment sets high standards of travel lux- 
ury. Then the St. Louisan and The 
American roll by on their rapid runs 
to St. Louis—the premier trains to the 
gateway of the Southwest. 


Then comes the great fleet for the South, 
headed by the Congressional Limited, carry- 
ing the citizens of the nation to Washington. 
Next, the many luxurious limited trains of 
the three southern railroads: the Florida 
Limited, and the Havana Special, the Crescent 
Limited for New Orleans, and more than a 
dozen others. 


Sixty-seven hundred trains each day 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
The forty Pennsylvania trains which speed 


away during these hours, together with the 
corresponding trains which constantly roll 


Every day between Noon and Nightfall . 


The world’s most famous fleet 
of trains passes this tower 


by on their return trips, make up a fleet 
which plays a vital part in the business life 
of the nation. 


Nearly half the population of the United 
States is concentrated in the area which is 
served by the Pennsylvania, requiring an 
average of over 3800 passenger trains each 
day over its lines. Out of every 100 persons 
transported by rail anywhere in the United 
States, 17 are carried by the Pennsylvania. 


Over two-thirds of the wealth of the country 
is invested there, much of it in great industries 
which use the Pennsylvania as part of their 
necessary machinery. This requires from 2500 
to 3000 freight trains each day, hauling over 
a quarter billion tons of freight a year. 


The whole nation uses the Pennsylvania. 
In addition to its tremendous operations with- 
in its own boundaries, it is the central ex- 
change system which connects almost every 
other important area of the country. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS—HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN 


ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 
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“If | Had a 
Hundred Dollars 
’d Buy’— 


OW many times have you 

said to yourself that you 
would surely buy a certain arti- 
cle,if you had the price? There’s 
Byron West of Michigan, for 
example: Byron wanted a slide 
trombone that cost $105. It 
looked likea lot of money—un- 
til he saw an offer just like the 
one we're going to make you 
in the next paragraph: 


Byron West knows one 
sure way to earn $100.00 


How to Get 
the Hundred: 


YRON WEST asked for ap- 
pointment as our local sub- 
scription representative. Right 
near his home were two small 
towns, one of which boasted 29 
families, the other 17 families. Just 
as soon as Byron received authority 
to go ahead, he called at each home 
in the two hamlets—and (counting 
magazines ordered as gifts) sold 
53 subscriptions. 

“One day,” said Byron, “T just 
made up my mind I was going to 
get 10 Post subscriptions before 
going home. I got them in about 3 
hours—which brought me $7.50 
nearer to my trombone.” 

Not many of us want a trom- 
bone. But most of us want some- 
thing that $100 will buy. If you’re 
one of these just send the coupon 
below—and let us tell you how the 
hundred may be yours. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


611 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I don’t want anyone to call, but I would like 
you to mail me all the details of your offer. 


Name 


Street. 


City. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 94) 

“Honest, Dot, I’ve met a lotta men in 
my checkered career, but this Robert Stuy- 
vesant was the prince of ’em all. He had 
been everywhere an’ knew everyone worth 
while an’ could talk about any subject you 
brought up, just like a traveling salesman or 
somebody like that. Naturally, his being 
the sole guardian of about forty million 
dollars didn’t subtract nothing from him in 
my eyes neither. But it wasn’t the money 
what made me like him, dearie, it was his 
soft way of talking an’ always treating me 
like a lady an’ everything. You know how 
most men are. The minute they meet an 
actress they begin to get fresh right away. 
Well, this Stuyvesant feller wasn’t like that. 
In fact, I wouldn’t of minded it if he had 
warmed up alittle, but he didn’t. Of course 
I could see by the look in his eyes that he 
liked me a lot, so I knew all I had to do was 
be careful of my grammer an’ let nature 
take its course. 

“Took a-here, Bob,’ says I one morning 
as we was jogging along side by side. 
‘Don’t you think you’re awful selfish liv- 
ing your life an’ spending all your money 
without any help? Why don’t you pick out 
a nice girl what would appreciate a good 
husband an’ marry her?’ 

“<T’m not the type of man women like,’ 
says he. 

‘What casting director pulled that old 
gag on you?’ asts I. ‘Any girl what 
couldn’t care for you hasn’t never thought 
of a comfortable old age. Knowing women 
as I do, I betcha you wouldn’t hafta ast 
one of ’em twice—at least not if you told 
?em about your bank roll first.’ 

““*Mfoney means nothing to some girls,’ 
said he sadly. 

*“*Tyon’t you believe everything you see 
in the movies,’ says I. ‘Scenario writers 
pull a lotta that stuff, but it don’t go in 
everyday life.’ 

“*Oh, yes, it does,’ said he. ‘I was in 
love once, but the girl turned me down.’ 

“*Ts it all over now—busted up an’ every- 
thing?’ asts I. 

Ves,’ said he, ‘absolutely.’ 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

«Tell me about her,’ says I. ‘I’ve al- 
ways been interested in curiosities.’ 

“<«There isn’t much to tell,’ says he. 
‘Mary Hammond and myself grew up to- 
gether. We were sweethearts at school and 
corresponded regularly while we were away 
at college. Our parents were friends and 
though there was no definite understanding 
between us everyone expected us to be mar- 
ried as soon as we graduated. Then my 
father died and left me all that money. 
It was well invested and the income from 
it was so large I couldn’t begin to spend 
it. I waited a reasonable length of time 
after dad’s death and then asked Mary to 
marry me. She refused. Mary said we 
were too young in the first place, an’ in the 
second, she wouldn’t trust her future to 
any man who had not shown some ability 
to make money in case it was needed. 

“«*T explained to her that I had more than 
we could ever spend and there was little 
chance of the wolf knocking at our door. 
She replied that ather men had lost for- 
tunes, and as money was endowed with 
wings, mine might fly away too. She set- 
tled the argument by saying she wouldn’t 
consider any man who had not shown his 
mettle, and if I wanted her I’d have to do 
something to prove I was made of the right 
kind of stuff. I thought my chance had 
come when the war broke out, so I enlisted, 
but got only as far as the intelligence de- 
partment. They said I would be of more 
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service to my country using my brains than 
I would with a gun, and refused to send me 
to the front. After the war I came home 
an’ took a flyer or two in business. It is no 
trick to make money with money, so I’m 
still where I was before—unproved. I’ve 
repeated my proposal several times in the 
past few years, but Mary’s answer has al- 
ways been the same. “‘Show me you have 
courage, nerve an’ grit; then, maybe, I’ll 
say yes.’’’ 

“««She must be crazy,’ says I when he 
finished. ‘Where is she, in a lunatic asy- 
lum or some place like that?’ 

“««She is in New York,’ answers he. ‘In 
fact she rides in the park several times a 
week. Do you remember the stunning girl 
we passed day before yesterday in a dark- 
brown habit and mounted on a spirited 
sorrel?’ 

“«The one what bowed to you kinda 
cold-like?’ asts I. 

“<«That was Mary,’ answers he. ‘Don’t 
you think she’s extremely attractive?’ 

““*Very,’ says I, having too much sense 
to knock. ‘I bet she’s sorry she didn’t take 
you but has too much pride to let you know 
it. Some girls is like that. Well, my hour is 
up, an’ I guess I better take Dixie back to 
his hay. Will I see you in the morning?’ 

“* As usual,’ says he. 

“*Right-o,’ saysI. ‘An’ don’t you grieve 
about no Marys. There’s still a lotta fish 
in the aquarium.’ 

“The minute I got home I phoned to 
O’Conner an’ made a date with him for 
three o’clock. 

“«Well, Mr. Press Agent,’ says I, ‘the 
psychological moment has arrived an’ to- 
morrow’s the big day. Are you ready?’ 

““T am,’ says he. ‘But why the sudden 
decision?’ 

““* Well, I’ll tell you,’ says I. ‘I got more 
than one string to my uke, an’ Number 
Two is Bob Stuyvesant.’ 

““What do you mean?’ asts O’Conner. 

““*Oh, nothing much,’ says I. ‘Only I 
don’t think we’re gonna need your mounted 
officer.’ 

““*Who will rescue you?’ asts Pete. 

“«The aforementioned coupon clipper,’ 
says I. ‘Only he don’t know it yet.’ 

““« Are you sure he’ll do it?’ asts Pete. 

“* Absolutely,’ says I. ‘For years he’s 
been waiting for a chance to be a hero an’ 
none never presented itself. Tomorrow 
morning luck is gonna be with him, an’ 
when I get through clinging to his manly 
bosom an’ calling him my brave courageous 
life-saver, he’s gonna offer me his name an’ 
a half interest in that forty million dollars 
or I don’t know nothing about human 
nature.’ 

““*Go to it,’ says Pete. ‘If you can kill 
two birds on one horseback ride it won’t 
makememad. An’, besides, it will beamuch 
bigger story with Stuyvesant rescuing you 
than it would be with the cop.’ 

“You said it, Pete,’ exclaims I. ‘An’, 
now, since all the preliminaries is over, let’s 
get down to cases. Where will that reporter 
and the photographer be, an’ at what 
time?’ 

““* Anywhere you say,’ replies he. 

“““Fave ’em on the sidewalk near Eighty- 
sixth Street an’ Central Park West at about 
eleven-thirty. That will give me time to 
limber up a little before the great race. I'll 
start Dixie to running somewhere in the 
late seventies an’ if everything goes the 
way I expect it to, the boys won’t have to 
move outta their tracks to see all the ex- 
citement.’ 

““*You seem to have it pretty well planned 
out,’ says O’Conner. 
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““T ought to have,’ replies I. ‘It’s been 
on my mind enough. Are you gonna be 
busy somewhere else, or will I see you when 
I come outta my faint?’ 

““<T’ll be there,’ says Pete. ‘I wouldn’t 
miss it for five hundred dollars.’ 

““Two thousand, you mean,’ says I. 
‘Besides, you won’t be wasting your time, 
’cause this stunt is gonna be the making of 
you.’ 

‘Well, dearie, I got up early the next 
morning so I could take plenty of time with 
my make-up, that being the day I sure 
wanted to look my best. I got Dixie outta 
the stable a little before eleven an’ walked 
him all the way over to the park entrance, 
’cause I didn’t wantta waste his breath or 
nothing before the big scene. Bob was wait- 
ing for me all right, as per engagement, an’ 
we jogged along easy for a while just like 
we'd been doing every day. I kept glancing 
at my wrist watch now an’ then, an’ when 
I seen it was eleven-thirty I told Bob I was 
gonna let Dixie out an’ for him to try an’ 
catch me if he could. He give me a little 
good-by wave an’ told me to get a good 
start, as his horse had a track record. 
Nothing could of suited me better, so I 
handed Dixie a kick in the ribs an’ he 
started to trot. There wasn’t much speed 
in that kinda gait so I give him another 
kick an’ begin yanking on the bridle. That 
opened the throttle all right. About the 
third yank Dixie give a jump, laid his ears 
back an’ begin covering ground like a 
special-fare train what is two hours late. 
Then I got scared sure enough an’ flung my 
arms around that horse’s neck an’ hollered 
for help with all the realism there was in 
my make-up. In a minute I heard a thun- 
dering of hoofs back of me an’ I knew the 
rescue was near at hand. In order that 
there couldn’t be no misunderstanding or 
nothing I screamed for more help, higher 
an’ louder. : 

“Closer an’ closer came the pounding 
hoofs back of me, so I leaned over to one 
side a little, thinking that would help Bob 
get a good grip on me an’ save him from 
missing any holds in the excitement. Sud- 
denly a horse passed me, rearing an’ buck- 
ing, an’ going forward at the same time like 
crazy—an’ right behind him was another 
horse. 

“‘T looked up an’ seen that the loco ani- 
mal was a big sorrel an’ on his back was 
a girl in a brown riding habit. The second 
horse what passed me was Bob’s, an’ right 
then my heart came up in my throat. 

“Well, he caught up with her an’ lifted 
her to safety offa that maddened brute in 
the nick of time to keep her from being 
dashed to death against an electric-light 
pole. A mounted cop got me. He caught 
Dixie’s bridle an’ managed to bring him to 
a halt at the exact spot where a very touch- 
ing scene was taking place. A girl came 
outta a faint an’ called Bob Stuyvesant her 
brave, courageous hero, only the girl was 
Mary Hammond instead of me. Then we 
was all photographed together an’ went 
home. 

“The next morning all the papers had 
big headlines, like Rescue Renews Ro- 
mance, an’ told how two childhood sweet- 
hearts had been reunited by the heroism of 
Robert Stuyvesant, young multimillionaire. 
The papers said they was gonna be married 
at once an’ spend their honeymoon on the 
Riviera. My picture was pretty good. 

“Well, fate is fate, so me an’ Pete O’Con- 
ner had to dig up another stunt an’ go to 
all that trouble over again. An’ you say I 
ain’t never suffered no pains an’ disap- 
pointments.” 
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Your tire satisfaction depends on two 
factors—the quality of the tire and the 
reliability of the man from whom you 
buy it . . . Federal quality has been 
demonstrated through many years. 


Federal agents are selected—they are 
among the real tire merchants of this 
country and they know how to render 
the kind of service that completes one’s 
satisfaction in connection with any 
good product. 


Tr 
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| «vie TIRES | 


The Federal line includes: 


Federal Double Blue Pennant in bal- 
loon and high pressure types. 


Federal Double Blue Pennant Truck 
tires, known among truck owners as 


“extra endurance tires’. 


Also Defender, a low priced tire of 
remarkable value and carrying the 


standard warranty. 
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— strat cht talk 


You might wonder why you 
get so much added value ina 
Jacobs Oregon City suit or 
overcoat. Briefly, I will give 
some outstanding reasons. 

Our geographical location is an 
important factor. We are in the very 
heart of the wool country. Sixty 
per cent of the wool grown in the 
United States is produced in the 
West and Northwest. We are close 
to the source of supply. 


Our buyers are continually in the 
market—right on the ground. They 
are in position to take advantage of 
all possible price fluctuations. This 
means close buying. Then, of course, 
we have economical transportation 
to the mills—no long freight hauls. 


Further, we weave our own woolens. When 
you slip on a Jacobs Oregon City overcoat 
or suit, you are wearing pure virgin wool 
garments—the fabric woven in our mills— 
designed, tailored and completely turned out 
in our own model tailor shops. 


This means economy in production, witha 
substantial saving to the merchant, and, con- 
sequently, greater value dollar-for-dollar to 
you. 

A word about style. We don’t go in for 
extremes. But the clothing manufacturer who 
fails to keep abreast of current style trends 
can't last long in this country! 


I have scoured the country for designers, 
cutters and tailors of wide experience in lead- 
ing style centers. All lask is that you compare 
Jacobs Oregon City suits and overcoats with 
other leading makes. I stand or fall on your 
own good judgment. 


ED 


P.S. If you're fond of fishing I shall be 
glad to send you a little folder telling about 
those 30 and 40-pound Royal Chinook 
salmon we land right below the Falls, not 
100 yards from the mills. Address me per- 


sonally, A. R. Jacobs, President— 
OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 


Founded in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
Oregon City, Oregon 


Jacobs 


Oregon City 


Woolens 


—— 
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nourishment for a plum tree to make its 
pits and seeds as it does for it to spread 
new leaf or root growth or to develop its 
blossoms. Therefore the plum had less 
strength to give to fruit, and the result 
was a tree with a small acid fruit and a 
large, very strong pit about the seed. 
Perhaps it has not occurred to you that 
the building of railroads and the erection 
of drying plants and canneries marked 
a new era in the race history of plants, 
but itis true. What we speak of as or- 
chards, especially in large fruit-growing 
sections, are new developments that 
were brought into being by modern in- 
vention—the improvement of methods 
of transportation and the working out 
of plans for extensive drying and can- 
ning operations. Originally all fruits 
were wild; there was a long, dark era 
in their race histories when they grew 
merely for the purpose of perpetuating 
themselves through blossoms to attract 


| birds and insects to help in the process 


of pollinization, through fruits to tempt 
birds and animals to disseminate them 
widely, and through the protective pit and 
the fertile seed or kernel. 

The pulp, or flesh, of the fruit, originally 


| designed only as advertising to attract cus- 
| tomers who would help scatter the seed, 
| fulfilled its purpose, and did it in a very 


perfect and complete way; for eventually 
men began to value the fruits so much that 
they not only transported the seeds but 
planted them, tenderly cared for the young 
seedlings, pruned and cultivated the ma- 
ture trees, and introduced a new era into 
the race history of fruits—the age of gar- 
dens. 

For a long, long time, considered from 
the viewpoint of human beings, fruit trees 
were made a part of every garden, so that 


| the owner had fruit for himself and his 
| family. 
| the word would go around the neighbor- 


It wasn’t long, of course, before 


hood that Ak or Boris or Amos had a new 


| treat in his garden, and he found plenty of 


local customers to help him eat his plums 
or pomegranates or figs. But even if he 
went into business he could not 
reach a market very far from 
home because, in the first place, 
he had no means of rapid trans- 
portation and, in the second, the 
fruit would not stand handling 
or last long before it had to be 
eaten. The era of the fruit gar- 
den where the consumption was 
purely home consumption was 
the second in the race history of 
the fruit. 


Fruits for Travel 


It was discovered that certain 
fruits, notably figs and dates, 
could be dried and in that condi- 
tion carried over long distances 
and kept for months in good 
shape, and a certain amount of 
business was done in the dried- 
fruit industry. But nothing to 
speak of, considered in a broad 
way, until, within my own time, 
the steam engine and the steel 
mill made possible the railroad. 
The third era in the history of 
the race of fruit trees of the world 
is the era of transportation and 
modern packing methods. 

It was in my time, too—it was 
not more than a few decades 
since—that consumers showed 
that they would pay high prices 
for fresh fruit, preferring it to 
canned goods or dried fruits. I 
saw that this would be true, but 
I was one of the first—in fact, 
for a time, I was the only man 
devoting study and experiment 
to the end that fruits might be 
developed that would stand 
transportation and arrive in the 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


hands of distant consumers in attractive 
condition. It was here that I began my 


work with plums. 

I must recall to your minds what I have 
said previously about the two new ideas 
that went into my life work: The idea that 
a man could use Nature’s own processes in 
a wholesale and definitely planned way, and 
the idea that he could considerably speed 


Four Varieties of Plum From One 


up her processes. There is no clearer illus- 
tration of this than to compare the fashion 
by which Nature worked before man en- 
tered into the field at all, and the methods 
he used and the results he got, even in the 
most slipshod and indefinite style, after he 
began to raise fruit. It took the wild plum 
uncounted thousands of years to develop 
into the small, sour, undesirable fruit we 
find in our own woods and canyons today; 
in two or three short centuries, with noth- 
ing more than the most casual knowledge 
or care, man made the plum edible, fairly 
sweet and measurably juicy by untrained 
selection and by cultivation. But he did 
not work by wholesale and he did not work 
with any definite purpose or any single- 
minded enthusiasm. I brought both to the 
task. 

At the time I came to California there 
were three varieties of plums grown here, 
one of which was of very little use at all, 
and neither of the other two of which would 
stand shipping. About 1880 I was begin- 
ning to turn my thoughts more and more 


tontene, 


The Double Cross Was His Invariable Sign of 
Note That This Sheet Bears Eight of the 
Signs, an Unusually Favorable Verdict From Him 
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toward experiments wholly; the nursery 
business was growing and profitable, but it 
seemed to me most anybody could conduct 
a nursery, and it wasn’t everybody who 
would—even if he could—carry on the ex- 
tensive experiments in plant development 
that I was itching to get at. Of course I 
would have to make my experiments pay 
somehow, or I would soon be up a tree; the 


Cross, Showing Wide Variation 


nursery business had shown me that fruits 
were going to be in great demand in Cali- 
fornia, and casting about for one that 
needed attention and showed inherent pos- 
sibilities, I lighted on the plum. 


Some Japanese Immigrants 


At about this same time, with my mind 
alert to pick up any vibrations that keyed 
in with my slowly formulating plans, I was 
browsing in the Mechanics Library in San 
Francisco when I came across a book writ- 
ten by an American sailor about his wan- 
derings in Japan, and in it there was a 
description of a blood-red plum found in 
the province of Satsuma. That sailorman 
was not a skilled writer, but he certainly 
must have been a good trencherman, be- 
cause he described that plum so that it 
made your mouth water to read about it. 
As far as I was concerned the red-fleshed 
plum of Satsuma was sold and the first 
payment made down. I was going to have 
it for California. 

Of course, I had neither time 
nor money to go to Japan, but I 
knew of a bulb dealer—Isaac 
Bunting, an Englishman, in Yo- 
kohama—and when I was in 
shape to start the plum experi- 
ments I sent to him and asked 
him to send me a dozen seedlings 
of Japanese plums. The first 
shipment arrived in the fall of 
1884, but they were all dead. 
So, continuing some simple ex- 
periments I was performing with 
local plums, I wrote to Mr. Bunt- 
ing again, and on December 20, 
1885, I received what was prob- 
ably the most important single 
importation of fruit trees ever 
delivered in America—twelve 
sturdy, healthy Japanese plum 
seedlings, among them one of the 
variety my sailorman had de- 
scribed. 

The Japanese, an island people, 
closely hemmed in by their en- 
vironment, you might say, and 
strongly impressed by it, impress 
on all their products their own 
tastes and likes. On the plum, 
as they raised it, were impressed 
bright color, succulence, prolific 
bearing, and a tree habit of stur- 
diness combined with that crude, 
irregular form which so appeals 
to the Japanese. Behind their 
plums was all the wild-tree hered- 
ity running back through thou- 
sands of years, no doubt, and on 
that had been superimposed the 
other hereditary traits that had 
come to their plums through en- 
vironment and their own selec- 
tion. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Here's good news for you— 


complicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
strength, and massage thoroughly. The effect is won- 
derfully refreshing. And you will be amazed to see how 
this treatment, followed systematically, does the trick. 


Irs a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. Many were incredu- 
lous when we first announced this. But the word is fast 
going around from the lips of those who have found how 
wonderfully it works. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease and 
that annoying white shower on dark clothes 
is a warning of more serious scalp trouble— 
falling hair, possibly baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, every 
night and learn for yourself how remark- 
ably it works. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff is not 


ble 


—and dandruff simply do 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the 
hair nor will it stain fabrics. And it is not 
greasy or smelly. 

Many of the better barber shops are 
now prepared to give you this treat- 
ment. Try Listerine for dandruff. 
You’ll be delighted with the results. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Lous, U.S. A. 
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is more than a slogan—tt is a 


piece of advice that contains 
a world of value to all who 
will heed it. FLORSHEIMS are 


worn by thousands of men 
who dress well and succeed. 
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I do not think that, in the sense in which 
I judge plant improvement, the Japanese 
went deliberately about this work of mak- 
ing the plum characteristically Japanese. 
They had the seedlings, and when a good 
one came along, they passed it around 
among the neighbors and so it got a foot- 
hold. Repetition, repetition, repetition 
put into the plum the habits and charac- 
teristics the people preferred, so that it 
mirrors them, in a way, and is marked with 
their trade-mark, for me, as clearly as 
though it were stamped: Made in Japan. 

And two points are interesting here. The 
individuals in the Caucasian race are made 
up of such a number of world races that we 
get a greater variety of tastes among them. 
Some like a sweet fruit, some a sour, some a 
soft, mellow texture, some a crisp, firm one, 
and so on. Orientals have less mixture, 
therefore they have tastes in food and 
fruits more in common. The second point 
is that wherever you find cultivated leisure 
classes you will find a varied and complex 
diet, whereas a race largely made up of the 
peasant or lower class, with few nobles or 
higher-class people to know about and 
study and imitate, will have generally a 
coarse, simple fare, and fruits, for instance, 
located inside a narrow range of flavors, 
textures, and so on. The Japanese are, 
though, an esthetic people, and this crops 
out in their fruit, because all their fruits 
and their flowers are remarkable for beauty. 

The twelve seedlings Mr. Bunting had 
sent me went right to work, and from them 
I added considerably to my store of knowl- 
edge of the secrets of Nature as regards 
variation in plants. I was fairly familiar 
with the tree habits of the Japanese plum 
from reading and from pictures. It amazed 
me to see how my seedlings took hold and 
how quickly they showed that they were 
going to surpass anything ever known in 
the hereditary lines behind them. For 
form, sturdiness, rapidity of growth, bear- 
ing power, foliage and general character- 
istics, they were astonishing. Here was 
something to be accounted for. 

Well, I accounted for it, and later experi- 
ments I made, and many made by eminent 
laboratory scientists along the same gen- 
eral line afterward, confirmed my findings. 
The facts were: First, that the enforced 
rest given the plants, as a result of being 
uprooted, carefully packed and moved 
halfway around the globe had enabled them 
to store up unusual strength; and second, 
that the change of climate had so benefited 
the seedlings that they improved as a child 
might that had been sent to California for 
its health. The plums caught right on and 
became Californiacs in a few weeks; you 
couldn’t find anywhere a better advertise- 
ment for rest and a change of climate, not 
even in the chamber-of-commerce booklets. 


Latent Possibilities in Plants 


Here, then, is one of the processes by 
which variations in plants are started and 
by repetition, repetition, repetition become 
fixed in those plants until they separate 
them, in habits, powers and character- 
istics, so widely from their parents and 
brother and sister plants that they are 
practically a different species. It is the 
process of giving the individual plant a new 
and more favorable environment. For not 
only does this frequently suit the plant 
better and enable it to carry its ordinary 
known powers to a higher level, but it brings 
to light and expresses in the individual 
latent or dormant hereditary possibilities 
that otherwise would have remained sub- 
merged and in the end entirely lost. 

It is an example of the law of use and 
disuse. The home environment does not 
call forth this latent characteristic, such as 
the big and rapid growth of the plum seed- 
lings; but the new environment does, and 
the characteristic springs up from the tiny 
germ tendency and use strengthens it and 
repetition, repetition, repetition fixes it in 
the plant; and it increases in power gen- 
eration after generation because it is used 
and called on and put to work, and is not 
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lying dormant and threatening, as it prob- 
ably would in the end, to die out in the 
heredity from disuse. 

Those twelve plum seedlings from Japan 
were the foundation stones on which I 


built my plum experiments. Two of them | 


came out so well and were so great an im- 
provement, not only on our home plums 
and on European varieties, but on the 


Japanese plums that were related to them, | 
that I put them on the market in 1889, | 


four years after they had landed. 

One of them, described in my yearbook 
as ‘‘very large, conical, heart-shaped, red 
with white bloom; very good,’’ was named 
the Burbank by Prof. H. E. Van Dieman, 
pomologist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The second was a 
plum with red flesh, very juicy, firm, de- 
licious in flavor and delightful in aroma. 
It was the very fruit, greatly improved in 
its new environment, and having developed 
in it all the possibilities latent in its an- 


cestry, so long dormant there in Japan, | 
which my sailorman had described in the | 


book I had read almost ten years before. It 
was a dream come true, and in honor of the 
province whence it was derived I called it 
the Satsuma. 


An Excursion Into Botany 


Meantime I had been accumulating more 
plum stocks and experimenting extensively 
with them. The ten left from my Japanese 
importation proved valuable as a basis for 
work. By selection for qualities that seemed 
to me desirable, I got plums that were 
better than anything that had gone before 
them; after that I went at the work in 
blossom time and began crossbreeding. 

If the reader is sufficiently interested to 
read the next few paragraphs, he will open 
for himself, perhaps for the first time, a 
door to one of the most absorbing studies 
in all Nature; if he is not, he can safely 
skip to the following column. But I prom- 
ise him that the little excursion into botany 
will repay him with a greater appreciation 
of plant life, a new curiosity about flowers 
that grow everywhere about him, and a 
higher respect for and understanding of the 
marvelous workings of Nature. I won’t be 
looking over his shoulder, so he can skip 
and say he didn’t with perfect impunity. 

If you have not studied the subject do 
you not wonder how plants perfect the egg 
that is within the seed and make it the 
storehouse for the life that is to come in a 
succeeding generation? Well, that is what 
I want to tell you about. For convenience 
we call the process breeding, and in many 
ways it is amazingly like the same process 
in animals. But the plant is fixed in one 
place, its reproducing organs are the hair- 
like or wirelike filaments that are to be 
found in the heart of every blossom, and 
largely their breeding must be accomplished 
with the assistance of outsiders. In later 
papers I propose to mention some of the 
miraculous and incredible means Nature 
has for bringing about this essential result 
in her scheme of things; now I am only 
going to explain, briefly and simply, the 
fundamentals of the process. 

Every blossom has a number of pollen- 
bearing filaments that we call stamens and 
one we call the pistil. In the anther at the 
end of each stamen are produced the pollen 
grains, each containing a fertilizing sperm, 
or male life germ. At the base of the pistil, 
on the other hand, in the ovulary, rest the 
ovules, or eggs. The pollen grains, so mi- 
nute that it takes a fine microscope to see 
them, burst from the anthers in due time, 
and by chance, by action of wind or insect, 
or by way of the bills of birds, some of 
them are transferred to the sticky stigma 
on the end of the pistil. From that stigma 
the sperms work through a thin tissue and 
start throwing out a tube for themselves 
that eventually finds its way into the ovule, 
and there the sperms unite with the female 
life germ awaiting them in this egg, and 
fertilization is complete and the beginning 
of a seed accomplished. 

Fertilization is the whole process of unit- 
ing the sperm with the egg. In Nature the 
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process may be completed in one individual 
flower or the pollen may be carried from 
the anthers of one flower to the stigma of 
another. Bees have a strange habit of 
sticking pretty closely to one variety, so 
that they are perhaps the most useful mem- 
bers of insect society in crossing flowers in 
the same family, which accounts largely for 
diversified colors, in the poppies, for ex- 
ample. But other insects are not so partic- 
ular, and they will go from a honeysuckle 
to a pansy, from a rose to a fruit blossom— 
incidentally doing a lot of work that is lost, 
because they carry pollen where it isn’t 
wanted and can’t accomplish result. 

When man takes a hand he knows what 
he is about—or he thinks that he does—and 
he employs cross-fertilization or, better, 
cross-pollination, removing the pollen cells 
from the anthers of one flower and carefully 
placing them on the stigma of another, 
perhaps of the same variety, perhaps of a 
different variety, and even, as I have done 
often, of a different species. The insects do 
some cross-pollination, but it is at random, 
and only when the heredities of the two 
plants thus crossed run nearlyenough paral- 
lel does the cross-pollination bring about 
actual fertilization—that is, results. 

There are many exceptions to the general 
rules I have mentioned, and an almost in- 
finite number of possibilities and factors I 
have not touched on here. For instance, 
I have not entered on any discussion of the 
number of flowers—as, for instance, the 
rose—that are completely or almost com- 
pletely sterile and lack either the pistil or 
the stamens. They have lost the necessity 
to bear seed—for example, because they 
have been’ raised from cuttings or from 
shoots, or by some such subnatural method 
for so long, and therefore they have lost the 
necessary seed-making and ‘seed-fertilizing 
machinery. I could go on through a num- 
ber of volumes on this theme, but I 
should certainly lose all my audience then; 
so let me hurry along and pick up the folks 
who left the train when we began our botany 
class and proceed with the plum story. 

As I said, the time came when I was ready 
to begin my attack on the fixed natures of 
the plums through working with their blos- 
soms, and I took my forceps and glass pollen 
trays and went into the grounds when the 
air was heavy with the rich odors and the 
trees flaming with the beauty of their spring 
flowers. I began to cross-pollinate. 


A Palette of Fruits 


I do not know anything in the work of 
the plant developer that offers him more 
pleasure and satisfaction than this process. 
Fellow to the bee, the humming bird, the 
ant and the butterfly, he goes from blos- 
som to blossom, not attracted, as they are, 
by the flamboyant colors with which the 
trees advertise their wares, but by the rich 
possibilities inherent in the work; guided 
not by fragrances, as they are, but by his 
own records of the characteristics of the 
fruit, noted the previous year. In my 
pocket I carry a packet of sheets, on which 
are noted the working name of the individ- 
ual fruit, its size, shape, bearing quality, 
flavor, color, size of pit, texture of flesh, 
and so on; on each tree I have a marker 
that identifies the individual and refers me 
to its record. Like a painter choosing the 
colors for his palette, I choose the qualities 
that I desire to combine in the fruit. 

Here, the record shows, is a thin, spin- 
dling, unpromising tree that bears a firm, 
luscious, beautiful plum; beyond, a sturdy 
and well-formed tree that gives a sour, un- 
lovely or small fruit. The pollen from the 
one goes on to the sensitive, sticky stigma 
of the pistil of the other, after this second 
one has been thoroughly cleaned of its own 
pollen. Next I come to a plum of gorgeous 
dress that has no aroma or flavor; I know 
a tree that bears a rich and juicy plum that 
is drab and unattractive. The two are 
united in this field marriage ceremony of 
mine. 

This seedling offered me last fall a firm, 
well-textured fruit that would be admirable 
for very late harvesting, if I could only 
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make it ripen late. That one yonder is late, 
but has no other, particularly valuable 
quality. A nice problem, here, very often, 
because the earlier fruit blossoms earlier, 
the late one sometimes almost too late for 
my marriage to be made possible. What do 
I dothen? Well, I find one of the last blos- 
soms possible to the early tree; I hurry to 
the late one and, to my delight, I find one 
ambitious little bud rubbing its eyes and 
waking up to see what sort of a world it is 
coming into. The poky late blossom and 
the ambitious little early one are my field. 
And some people think that plant breeding 
must be tedious and drab sort of work! 

The crossing is finished, spring passes, 
the fruit begins to form, sun, wind, air and 
earth do their appointed work, and the 
fruit slowly takes on color and final form. 
I watch as eagerly as a child going every 
morning to see whether or not the cocoon 
he has found and put in a box filled with 
leaves has been opened by the butterfly. Is 
the tree going to bear well? Are the fruits 
well distributed on the limbs? Does the 
green fruit hang well, resisting wind and 
the shaking of the tree? What resistance 
does it offer pests and disease? 


The Breeder’s Catechism 


These are only a few of the questions I 
must ask and that the fruit must answer 
favorably, or it is doomed. Then the day 
comes when the first few fruits are ripe. 
There is a big minute for the plant devel- 
oper, as well as for the human being. Per- 
haps hé has something that will add to the 
wealth of the orchards of the world—some- 
thing that will present to mankind a new 
flavor, aroma, color of flesh, quality, suc- 
culence and delicious taste, or perhaps a 
step has been made toward one or all of 
these desirable ends. The first fruit is 
picked; itis tasted. What is the verdict? 

But this is not all. As I have said once 
before in these papers, the mere appear- 
ance, taste, texture, sweetness, smell and 
flavor of the fruit do not form a complete 
criterion of its value. Will it ripen without 
falling from the tree untimely? Will it pick 
well? Will it keep? Will it cook up? Will 
it make good jelly? And even if it cooks 
well in the kitchen, will it satisfy canners? 
Or, to put it more fairly, has it special 
characteristics that make it a possible can- 
ning fruit, because in fruit that the big 
canners will take the growers of the world 
have a steady and strong and usually de- 
pendable market. On the other hand, if it 
is not for canners, is it a shipping fruit or 
one primarily desirable for the home gar- 
den or orchard? 

Test after test, trial after trial, experiment 
after experiment—acceptance, approval, 
partial satisfaction, a question, rejec- 
tion—the fruit stands or falls according 
to its ability to measure up, not to one 
standard or two, but to a dozen—fifty—a 
hundred! And it must not be assumed that 
all this is accomplished in one year or two. 
I have worked for twelve years now on a 
nectarine that I am hoping this year will 
prove itself worthy of release to the grow- 
ers of home orchards. I suppose that nec- 
tarine has cost me $6000 in time and in 
actual expenses. If I get $6000 out of it 
I shall be luckier than I have been with 
many of my varieties and new creations. 

In speaking of the costs of my experi- 
ments, I must refer to the enormous num- 
ber of plants, branches, grafts and trees 
that prove utterly valueless, or of a value 
that seems doubtful to me, considering the 
high standards I set, and that must be 
destroyed. My method of speeding up 
Nature’s processes cost me hard work and 
untiring study and thought; the wholesal- 
ing of my experiments—the second half of 
my method—cost me hard cash. Because 
Nature requires compensation in all life; 
what one gains in time or field for experi- 
ment in the plant world he must pay for in 
some other coin. 

I put my mind to cross-pollination and 
planned the work with infinite patience, 
care and research, where the insects and 
birds and animals were used while they were 
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about their own businesses, and their efforts 
were undirected, random and wasteful. 

In the second case, I wanted the largest 
number of variations to choose from, and 
Nature’s laws made it possible for me to 
get them. But the penalty I had to pay 
was the expense of growing the tens of thou- 
sands that did not measure up, in order to 
have the material from which to select the 
twenty or five or one plant or tree that was 
what I wanted, or, more likely, leaned that 
way a little farther than its brothers. 

Well, from perhaps 25,000 separate and 
distinct experiments with plums I got at 
least thirty or forty that had merit and 
about a score that were a real gift to man. 
Of these a dozen are now to be found widely 
used in the orchards and home gardens of 
this country and some foreign countries; 
a few have not yet come into their own, and 
one or two may never be generally enough 
approved to be well-known. This is because 
tastes and demands differ widely. I do not 
hesitate to say that every single one of my 
approved plums is meritorious and a valua- 
ble addition to the list of accepted varieties; 
but I am much in the position of a silk 
manufacturer who, from thousands of de- 
signs offered him, chooses twenty to manu- 
facture into dress goods. He may be a man 
of taste, discernment and experience, but 
it is morally certain that he will be out- 
guessed in certain directions by the women 
and the dressmakers, and that one or two 
of the designs he got out at so much ex- 
pense, good though they may be by any 
proper standard of taste or judgment, will 
be left on his hands at the end of the season, 
or bought sparingly and finally marked 
down with a red tag and sold for what they 
will bring. 

I have never had the experience of hav- 
ing to hold a remnant sale myself, or to cut 
prices to get trade, but I have a few of my 
creations that are still unrecognized, and 
perhaps always will be. I smile at this 
thought, for I am like a mother with ten 
children. Nine of them may become bank 
presidents and college professors and noted 
surgeons, or marry such, but something in 
human nature will make her prefer the runt 
of the brood and she will die believing that 
he was, after all, the prize child, and just 
somehow missed having the chance the 
others did, or the luck. I’m that way. 
Probably all of us are. 


The Pleasure of Retailing 


Once a new variety is ready for distribu- 
tion, I am confronted with the necessity of 
making all this work and planning, and this 
final achievement, of practical use to my- 
self and the world, and there are three 
methods by which this is done. I have re- 
ferred to the plan of filling an order, as in 
the Empson pea. Not long ago I delivered 
a -very important order to a silk grower in 
Japan. It was a mulberry tree that, with 
about the same growing conditions and fer- 
tilization as the older varieties, would pro- 
duce nearly twice as much foliage for the 
feeding of silkworms. When I had com- 
pleted the long and complex experiments 
that ended in success, I forwarded the 
grafts to Japan, and thus the order was 
fulfilled. 

The second method is to sell a new va- 
riety outright to a nurseryman or seeds- 
man. By this method I am completely out 
of the transaction and the buyer can dis- 
tribute as he thinks best. Very few of the 
varieties I have sold in this fashion have 
been given a name suggestive of me and 
my work, though most of the buyers nat- 
urally used my name in the beginning as 
a help—which I am proud to say it was—in 
introducing the novelty. In time, though, 
the connection has been lost sight of, and 
that is why I cannot, without looking into 
my records pretty exhaustively, say just 
how many new creations and improved va- 
rieties now in general use and in high favor 
in the orchards and gardens of the world 
came first from my experiment farms. 

The third method was one I should have 
preferred if it had not been made impos- 
sible by the work involved and the time 
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required. That is the method of selling 
direct to the final buyer—the home gar- 
dener, the orchardist or the plant lover; 
and the reason I should have preferred it 
above all others, and the reason I have as 
far as I could pursued it, is that it brought 
me into immediate and direct contact with 
the people I have found uniformly the high- 
est type in the world, the people who grow 
things and take a pride in them and want 
the best of them and understand the work 
involved in producing them. 

People such as these have made my best 
friends and my most interesting corre- 
spondents. 

It was impossible for me to indulge my 
desires to deal with them personally to any 
great extent but I confess that I have some- 
times played hooky from the work to put 
up a fifty-cent order from some isolated 
farm in Nebraska, from some garden lover 
in New York, or from some enthusiastic and 
flowery correspondent in Brazil or China 
or New Zealand, so excited about plants 
and trees and flowers that he was fairly 
unintelligible—and in Chinese or Spanish, 
at that! 


For the Good of the Race 


Do you wonder that I urge young people 
to give consideration to the possibilities 
that lie before them today in this field I 
chose so long ago? And, with my experi- 
ences and with the demonstrations Nature 
has given me in the selection and breeding 
of plants, will you be surprised if I expand 
the subject a little and comment here, as 
restrainedly as is possible to one of my 
temperament, on the appalling folly, waste 
and disaster that result in our almost utter 
ignoring of these same laws when it comes 
to the rearing of the children of the human 
race? 

We breed animals and plants with ever- 
increasing care, jealous of their heredities, 
thoughtful of their environments, cultivat- 
ing them, preventing bad crosses, eliminat- 
ing the unfit, and, under Nature’s incom- 
parable ordinances, slowly but steadily 
working toward the millennium of beauty, 
utility, strength and productivity that we 
can see in the far distance for them all. 

And yet the most precious and the most 
important children on the planet we breed 
by chance, from parents thrown together 
by a process as haphazard as a badly con- 
ducted lottery, with dubious backgrounds, 
into wretched and unfit environments, and 
we raise them blunderingly, with little 
thought or care as to their susceptibility on 
the one hand and the powerful influences 
of their surroundings on the other; and 
then we wonder—when we stop, occa- 
sionally, frightened by some outbreak of 
war or crime or disease—what is to be done 
about the race! j 

Do you think that those laws which 
Nature made, and which operate to the 
improvement of the dog, the horse, the pig, 
the hen, the pansy, the dahlia, the plum, 
are laws special to the vegetable world and 
the world of so-called dumb beasts? Do 
you think, egotist, vaunter, proud man, 
that, in the perpetuation and betterment 
of your own species you can throw all 
those laws overboard and follow none? 

Fools! Fools! Nature is not mocked. 
Her laws are as changeless as the universe 
which they rule; her judgments are as 
impersonal and impartial as they are just, 
clear, exact and incredible. What she re- 
quires of us is simple, reasonable and 
righteous—that enlightened love, as it must 
rule our states, dominate our international 
relations and fit us for brotherhood with all 
mankind, must be the governing rule in 
human mating and the underlying prin- 
ciple in the training of the children that 
spring from those matings. And it is only 
enlightened and unselfish love that will 
lead us to marriages that are not only holy 
and happy but that conform to the laws of 
Nature and make beneficent natural selec- 
tion operative. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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protract itself to all eternity. He began to 
think that he would rather go plump to the 
bottom than come face to face with Mrs. 
Mockabee with that paper in his pocket. 
But already the high cliff on which the 
light stood was darkening over him; the 
gulls were wheeling and mewing against its 
black-vaulted surfaces, touched with gleams 
of ice; and the houses below looked gray 
under the gray sky. Only Hal Thorstad’s 
cottage on its crag had recently been 
painted, and that was because Hal was 
thinking that at last he had Hssie in the 
toils. , 

The house of the Thorstads was built on 
a mound which must be a block tumbled 
from the cliff itself. The walls of the house 
were guyed with wire heaved down tight to 
iron dogs which had been let into the stone 
itself. There’s no assurance if you build 
your house on a rock that it will budge not. 
Even the misshapen apple trees at the back 
were guyed like the house at all cardinal 
points. Nothing could take root deep 
enough on that bare rock to hold against 
the force of the elements. Even the people 
here, a good part of them, were bow-legged, 
as if from trying to hold on. 

A black north sea was running along the 
face of the island; and as the water shoaled 
up, Ben Shurtleff’s boat began to plunge 
and slobber in the heavy swell. The wheel 
jumped in his hands as if against some ob- 
stacle; he had to force it a little. He didn’t 
for the moment consider that fact in all its 
bearings, because just ahead of him he saw 
Chris Thorstad, Hal’s father, pulling traps. 
The big man’s yellow hat pitched and 
whirled; Ben came close aboard, close 
enough to see the back of Thorstad’s neck, 
which looked as if the diamonded imprint 
of one of his own mackerel seines had been 
left there. 

But Thorstad didn’t turn, and didn’t 
answer his shout. The deputy immediately 
afterward had the spindle at the harbor 
entrance on his beam. A tarred barrel bal- 
anced on a long iron shank, topped with a 
sea hawk’s nest. Looking past this to the 
shore of the island itself, Ben had a glimpse 
of the Morihan brothers standing ominously 
there. 

He could almost see the expressions of 
their swarthy faces, and he had a quick 
thought that he had been a fool to come 
alone on such an errand. 

Yet to have asked for a posse to go get a 
girl would have made a laughingstock of 
him. He looked again, and just in back of 
the Morihans, and on higher ground, he 
saw the figure of old Sarah Tilley, wild in 
the wind. She was housekeeper for the 
Thorstads; and it was she, these last years, 
who had held the island together in its re- 
sistance to the main. She was sixty if a 
day, and her hair, jet black still, was part of 
it in a hank over her shoulders, the rest 
blowing in her fierce uncompromising eyes. 
It was Sarah Twilley who had put into 
Julius Shawne’s brain the notion of forcing 
Ben Shurtleff’s father to swallow his own 
warrant. Squatting on the rock beside her 
was her idiot son, hatless and coatless, his 
big arms hanging limp, his china-blue eyes 
looking as if there wasn’t a particle of sight 
in them. 

Suddenly the action of the wheel was 
lumpier than ever; it was not winding 
smoothly on the drum; the turns were 
overlapping; and the wheel itself seemed 
all at once dangerously loose on its mount. 
Since the sea was setting him now rapidly in 
against the spindle rock, he tried to force it 
once more. 

Everything happened in a second. The 
steering rope broke somewhere under the 
deck astern, evidently short up against 
the rudder post; a sea sent the boat foam- 
ing toward the rock, and Ben, leaping for 
the stern, stepped unluckily on the dead 
body of alittle fish. The sea juggled with his 
falling body at the very instant that the 
boat itself came down against the spindle 
rock, 
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Ben Shurtleff was in a bedroom with 
sloping walls, and in a bed covered with a 
red blanket and a heavy quilt. The win- 
dows were thick with snow; the mirror on 
the bureau was misted over; and he saw his 
outer clothes lying over the back of a chair 
at his elbow. This wasn’t his first return to 
consciousness. He remembered that when 
he had come to he was lying here, and that 
somebody—a woman—bending over him 
had coaxed a spoonful of some disgusting 
fluid between his teeth. Evidently that 
had sent him off to sleep in good earnest. 

He sat up. The mirror showed him a 
bandage round his head with a brilliant 
splotch of blood on it. He recalled now 
that the whole island had dropped on him, 
had leaped out of nowhere and smacked 
him behind the ear for his pains. 

It was daylight at least. He could hear 
the wind outside, going past the house in 
heavy flaws. Flakes of April snow were 
lighting like cat’s feet on the window panes 
of the one window with its crumbling sashes. 
A red burlap curtain on a cotton string that 
filled a doorway leading under the eaves 
moved back and forth in a draft. 

Ben Shurtleff got out of bed. Finding 
that he went pretty well on his legs, al- 
though a bit shaky, he crossed the room 
and brushed this curtain aside. A line of 
limp girl’s dresses, black and yellow, 
stretched there. He turned back, mystified. 
The lamp, filled carelessly with kerosene 
and slopped, had been set down wet on a 
book on the bureau to save making a ring 
on the bureau varnish. He slipped the book 
out, opened it, and saw from the writing on 
the flyleaf that it was Essie Shawne’s 
schoolgirl Ovid. 

He was in the room—he had been lying 
in the very bed of the woman he had come 
to arrest. Hestood stock-still, muted. But 
he was still able to note that the shuddering 
of the house wasn’t due entirely to the 
blows of the wind against it. There was a 
heavy coming and going downstairs; and 
even while he was thinking that he must 
get a new grip on himself if he was to think 
his way out of this predicament, he heard 
the whispering of this heavy tread coming 
up the stairs. He got back into bed and 
closed his eyes, staring from under the 
lashes. Ede Shawne opened the door and 
stared at him under her straight black bang 
with an unfathomable stare. He opened 
his eyes. ‘Hello, Ede.” 

“Feeling better, ain’t you?” the girl 
cried, with a noisy giggle, and in a tone of 
false cheer. She added, ‘‘You certainly 
looked like something the cat brought in. 
You were next door to a drowned rat when 
she fished you out.”’ 

““When who fished me out?” 

Ede raised her fat arms over her head in 
a yawn. They were the color of rich milk, 
he was able to see, since the sleeves of her 
loose house dress fell back to the shoulder 
with the movement. Her black hair looked 
as if it had been hacked off with a dull ax 
right round her head. 

“There I go letting the cat out of the 
bag,’’ she said. ‘‘She’ll murder me for 
telling. She don’t know herself why she 
did it. On impulse as much as anything, I 
guess, like the impulse to jump off a high 
place. Essie always acts on impulse.” 

““Essie—it was Essie?” 

“There ought to be some kind of a medal 
forthcoming, I tell her. You wouldn’t have 
had a burglar’s chance without her, I know 
that—not a burglar’s chance.” 

That was the phrase of a young man Ede 
happened to be going with on the main. 
She added that Thorstad and others hadn’t 
fluttered a lash all the while. 

““Where’s the boat?” 

“On the bottom.” 

““Where’s my gun?” 

“On the bottom, too, I guess, Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ Ede answered, with a short 
laugh. “You lay still and don’t think 
about it, and see if you can get recruited up 
a little.” 
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He had already slept the clock around, 
she informed him. That was thanks to the 
sleeping potion her father had brought 
home from one of his Italian voyages and 
left on the premises. It hadn’t been used. 
None of the Shawnes had need of any sleep- 
ing powders to make them sleep. What 
they needed was powder to wake them up. 

“You lay still now and don’t you move, 
and I’ll bring you up a little beef tea. I’ll 
see if I can’t stop those young ones cater- 
wauling in the kitchen. Your head must be 
splitting.” 

“‘Head’s clear enough. Is Essie on the 
premises?’’ he bethought himself to say 
before she was quite out of hearing. She 
put her head back craftily through the door 
with that empty laugh of hers. 

“Where you think she’d be—out hand- 
lining in the snow?” ; 

“Apparently I’ve got her room. I can 
fix myself up on that sofa in the parlor.” 

“* Aren’t we considerate of others’ feelings 
all of a sudden?’’ Ede sneered. She leaned 
well over the bed’s footboard and said 
under her breath, “It strikes me you ought 
not to be too delicate about that, when you 
mean to take her to a worse place the 
minute you are able to.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“How do I know anything? I wouldn’t 
have to be a Sherlock Holmes. I was the 
one that pressed these pants and dried what 
articles there was in them. I didn’t tell 
Hssie, though. You’ve still got that job 
ahead of you, and it’s going to upset her.”’ 
She leaned still nearer. ‘“‘No matter what 
she may say,’”’ she whispered, “‘she hasn’t 
forgotten the old days when you and she 
were keeping company. I can tell that the 
way she acts every time your name comes 
up in conversation.” 

He could think of nothing to say to this 
cunning thrust of Ede’s. He shut his eyes 
against her. She giggled from the head of 
the staircase and went down giggling. Al- 
most at once she was. back with the beef 
tea, and Ben, sitting up to take it, asked, 
““How did those two women come to have 
their spat, anyway? How could they 
work it up to such a pitch in that short 
time?” 

The lamp was streaming; and Ede, re- 
tracting the wick, said under her breath, 
“Search me. There’s no accounting for 
Essie.” From the door again, the empty 
cup in her hand, she said huskily, ‘‘ You can 
trust me to keep mum, if for any reason 
you decide not to se 

It was impossible for him to stay any 
longer on that bed. Ede’s heavy footfalls 
were no sooner lost in the general uproar 
below than he was up and thrusting into his 
clothes. He felt stronger, and he had need 
of this strength. The crackle of the dried 
warrant in his pocket gave him pause. Had 
Ede all this time been telling him the truth, 
he wondered. Or was it all a cock-and-bull 
story, her saying that Essie knew nothing 
of the reason for his coming here? 

Hither way, it was going to be desperately 
hard even to approach the subject. The 
question of force came back to him in a 
thousand subtle guises. He repeated to 
himself idiotically that the amount of force 
an officer might lawfully use in making an 
arrest was that force exactly which would 
be necessary to accomplish the object, 
neither more nor less. He would be himself 
criminally liable for excess in either direc- 
tion. It was like walking up a ladder of 
swords. 

When, going softly downstairs, he opened 
the kitchen door, he saw that chaos reigned. 
The floor was just a flood of children’s faces. 
Mrs. Shawne, with one arm, was dipping 
clothes into a wash boiler with a fuzzy- 
ended stick. She was a little bent twig of a 
woman with parboiled finger ends, and 
looked generally as if she had been dragged 
through hell. Ede, just beyond her, had 
the weight of her big quivery arm and 
upper body pressed down on the ironing 
board, where she was ironing out some of 
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the children’s things; and back to back 
with her, the in-between sister, Narcissa, 
was washing dishes at the sink. They 
washed dishes just before a meal. 

Essie herself was driving nails into a shoe 
tap. She was in a blue blouse and cordu- 
roys—her father’s corduroys—with her 
yellow sou’wester hind side before, slanted 
away from her black brows. In contrast 
with this rough male gear, the beauty of her 
face was touching, well-nigh perfect. The 
slightest change in line or coloring would be 
a change for the worse, he reflected, amazed. 
A friend of Ben’s had argued that there was 
nothing necessary in our lives; a man could 
be madly in love with any one of twenty 
thousand women, or fifty thousand, and 
lead a deliriously happy life in any one of 
fifty thousand ways. Yes, but not after 
seeing Essie Mockabee. 

Her shoe was fitted on upside down over 
a forged iron shoe shape fixed by a rod toa 
piece of tree stump half a foot thick and 
with the bark still on. Her cheeks were like 
moons, but that was because her mouth 
was full of sparrow-bill nails. When she 
saw Ben standing in the door, she let them 
out into her cupped hand, tossed them into 
their proper compartment in the stump and 
jumped up. 

“‘ Another county heard from!”’ she cried. 
She shook hands. Mrs. Shawne, her eyes 
twin fears, wiped a trembling wet hand on 
her apron and held it out. Ben felt her 
quake in every joint when he had for a 
second her lank fingers folded into his. 

“‘T don’t know where you'll find a place 
to put your feet in this kitchen, I’m sure,”’ 
she said faintly. 

“‘A lot of babies is a sign of war,” Ede 
contributed, staring over her shoulder at 
the unlucky deputy, who could not decide 
how he was to take her. 

“T’ll take him into the other room,” 
Essie said cheerfully. ‘‘The fire’s built in 
there. All I’ve got to do is touch a match 
bombs 

She went ahead of him through the hall 
into the parlor. The bracket lamp over the 
piano was already lighted, and Essie 
dropped a lighted ball of newspaper into 
the air-tight stove. 

“‘T suppose you must be wondering how 
you came to be here,”’ she said. ‘I guess 
it’s just that we happened to be the first 
house they came to after they fished you 
out. It was beginning to snow then. My, 
you were as bloody as a beef! You must 
have lost quarts, but you don’t show it in 
the face.” 

She wouldn’t look at him, and he grew 
more and more certain that Ede had told 
the truth. He had it on his tongue to 
whisper, “‘I am sorry to say that you are 
under arrest,’’ but the words died in his 
throat. 

To make a true arrest, he must touch 
her, he must take hold of her hand or 
elbow; and something held him back from 
doing that. Yet certainly there must be a 
taking. And then it might easily come to 
catch-as-catch-can between them. Saying 
it did, what would be the outcome? Essie, 
with her slim compactness and robustness, 
might strike as smart a blow as a manif she 
set herself for it. She might pack a wallop 
in those ten brown fingers that would knock 
him off his pins completely. In one sense, 
he was floored already. 

“Tt comes of bucketing around in a hired 
boat when you don’t know whether you 
can trust the gear or not,’”’ he said. “‘That 
swell off the spindle brought just a little too 
much strain.” 

“Tt’s worse now. This is my night for 
taking Ede ashore to see her man; but she 
was a little afraid of that north sea, heaped 
up as steep as it is. She isn’t the sailor in 
the family.” 

“We've got to expect just so much of 
this in April,’’ Ben said hoarsely. He was 
growing uncomfortably hot all over. The 
air-tight stove was getting baleful and 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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—to bring color and 
beauty into the home 


BRIGHTEN: THE-KITCHEN, 


IN ALL POPULAR COLORS AND STAINS 


VERY woman knows that beautiful colors and stained | earn Th 
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effects in the home actually make life more livable. = O\— Fane 
LIVING ROOM WOODWORK make home more homelike! ES RGHLELOO RS: cs » VW S i 
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enduring beauty to millions of homes, has 
transformed home finishing from drudgery 
into a pleasure—once a chore, it is now a 
fascinating adventure! 
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DUCO is applied with a brush and dries fast. 
CThere 1s only ONE Duco For hundreds of home uses and for auto- 


mobiles. Good merchants everywhere have 
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— thus Americas most distinguished actress characterizes 


the 


BERNHARDT... TERRY gee UO Sieeoe 
BARRYMORE... actress... musician ... grande 
dame... . Daughter and grand-daughter of the Stage 
.... Intimate of those world-prominent in govern- 
ment, society, belles lettres... . 


Motordom’s Hall of Fame gains still another illus- 
trious member through Miss Barrymore’s personal 
commendation of the Willys-Knight Great Six. 
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The first modernly engineered Knight-motored car 
to be presented in America. 


The first to offer the most pro- 
gressive engineering practices 
of Europe combined with new 
and greatly improved standards 
of American performance. 


Introduced early last year, it 
was only a matter of months 
until the Willys-Knight Great 
Six achieved first place in the 
fine car field. 


tf th 7 


To the American owner, this 
distinguished new-type auto- 
mobile brings the same type 
of power-plant used in the 
most costly cars of Europe— 
Daimler-Knight of England, 
Minerva of Belgium, the Ger- 
man Mercedes, Panhard and 
Voisin of France... 


MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 
America’s foremost character actress 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine— 
patented, protected, exclusive— 
which other manufacturers would pay millions to get. 


An engine you'll never wear out . . . the only auto- 
mobile engine in the world that actually mproves with 
use ... the only engine that grows smoother and 
more powerful with every mile. 


In this modern, extremely efficient motor of the Willys- 
Knight Great Six, you have one of the great features 
responsible for the sale of more than 38,000 of these 


“I think this car should find 


favor with anyone possess- 


ing a sense of the unusually 


desirable and beautiful”... 


a 


superb Sixes in its first 18 
months... 


A success-record never be- 
fore equalled in the same 
length of time, we believe, by any luxury car. 
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With no carbon troubles . .. no valves to grind... 
no springs to weaken ... the Willys-Knight Great 
Six cuts upkeep costs in two... 


At the same time it completely wipes out the fre- 
quent and always inconvenient lay-ups that carbon- 


Willys -Knight Great Six 


cleaning and valve-grinding cause in automobiles 
of poppet-valve design. 
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Here is a car whose motor is simplicity itself. . . with 
118 to 158 less parts than any other... 


A motor that requires practically no adjustments, no 
repairs . . . it is practically fool proof and wear proof. 


A car that stays out of the repair shop and in your 
service, day in, day out... 


Owner after owner will tell you he has never been 
without the use of his Willys-Knight car, because of 
engine troubles, for a day or a single hour. 
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From the first turn of its sleeve-valve motor, the most 
powerful, most highly efficient, the quietest in opera- 
tion of all cars of its type or class, the 
modernly engineered Willys-Knight Great 
Six gains in power, gains in efficiency, 
gains in smooth and silent running with 
every mile. 


Thus you need never be disturbed about 
that weakness common to all less modern 
cars —their tendency to become noisy, less 
powerful, less efficient, after a few tens of 
thousands of miles. 
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With its power-plant lending itself so mar- 
velously to flexible, high-torque development, the 
Willys-Knight Great Six has upset all previous ideas 
of motor-car speed and power. 


Super-efficient, it has established standards for smooth- 
ness and quietness of operation and records for econ- 
omy beyond anything ever before achieved. No other 
type of car can give you such brilliant performance. 


It is inevitable that the American public should quickly 
recognize and reward such superiority . . . each month 
we are building more Knight-engined cars than ever 
were built in any preceding month in history. 
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Don’t fail to examine and drive this super-pow- 
erful, exquisitely beautiful Willys-Knight Great 
Six at your earliest opportunity .. . 


Its unique Knight sleeve-valve motor in the superbly 
built Willys-Knight chassis has been surrounded with 
such luxury and elegance and comfort that leading en- 
gineers universally consider the famous Willys-Knight 
Great Six one of the world’s finest automobiles. 


Pee eee Willys-Knight Great Six 


Sy 2 een Touring $1750; Road- 

3 ster $1850; 4-passenger 

Coupe $2195; 5-passenger Sedan $2295 ; 7-passenger 
Sedan $2495. 


New “70” Willys-Knight Six, a car of 113%-inch 
wheelbase—companion car to the Willys-Knight Great 


Six —Touring $1295 ; Roadster $1525 ; Coupe $1395 ; 
Standard Sedan $1395; De Luxe Sedan $1495. Prices 
f. 0. b. factory and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Willys-Overland 
Crossley Ltd., Stockport, England. 


The new Willys Sane of ae less money down; WI LLYS -KN if GHT Gr Ca is S LX 


smaller monthly payments; and the lowest credit cost. 
Ask your Willys-Knight dealer for facts and figures. 
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You hear it everywhere — 
“The best wearing silk socks 
in America:::-- bar none’ 
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This gold button identifies 

the Bonded Real Silk Service 

Representative when he calls 
at your home or office, 


AVE you =F 


ever worn FRICTION-IESTED Socks ‘ 


Me en, Listen! Whatit takes to make , What not necessarily the inherent strength of the 
socks wear, Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks FRICTION-TESTED material—that proves its wear-endurance. 
have got—no question about it. cf ehh 


For Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks are 
friction-tested ... It’s an exclusive, patented 
process that not only proves conclusively just 
how well Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks 
will wear, but how much better they will wear 
than other socks. ; 


Then, too, don’t forget that all the silk in 
Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Socks is 100% 
pure, fresh silk . . . seldom more than 24 
days from Filature to Foot .. . silk that has 
lost none of its original vigor and vitality. wyst 
That’s another advantage of buying your f orld 
hosiery direct from our mills. dike E WAY 


No socks ever submitted to the gruelling So, if you want to solve your sock prob- 
requirements of this relentless friction-testing lems for all time and find out what complete 


machine of ours have been able to withstand The RUB, RUB, RUB of our Patented sock satisfaction really is . . . standardize on 
Friction-Testing Machine determines 


the incessant rub, rub, rub at heel and toe as accurately the actual wear-resisting Realsilk friction- tested SUPER-SERVICE 
long or as well as Realsilk SUPER-SERVICE Qilities of Realsilk SuPER-SERVICE Socks, Tet us put you down for a call by 


Socks. There’s no guesswork about it 


Socks ... And remember, after all it’s the —we Anow that a sock that is able to the Realsilk Service Man assigned to your 
; ee withstand this exacting test is bound to ; : : 
amount of rub that a fabric can assimilate— give service when worn. locality. The coupon below will do the trick. 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS © 4 World's Largest Manufacturers of Silk seer - INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


and Makers of Fine Lingerie © 1926 R. S. H. M. 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


REALSILK 


SuperService 


MENS SOCKS 


, WITH FRICTION-TESTED TOES AND HEELS AND SUPER-SERVICE TOPS Stare) tS ee ee 


REAL SILK 
HOSIERY MILLS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


List me for sock satisfaction 
and have your Service man call. 
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(Continued from Page 104) 
threatening to burn their very skins. He 
backed gingerly away from it. After a lot 
of importuning by the women, Julius 
Shawne had put in a hardwood floor here; 
it was maple and perilously waxed, and 
footsteps were loud and clumping on it, ex- 
cept when they fell on the one or two small 
braided rugs. 

That devil of an Ede. Had she been 
telling him the truth? Instead of coming 
out fair and square into the open—how 
could he do that with a woman who had 
saved his life, a woman whose slave he was 
willing to profess himself at just the quiver 
of her lashes?—he made his business in- 
finitely harder by muttering, “‘I see you 
still have Ovid on the premises, upstairs.”’ 

“Ovid? He’s just a name now,”’ Essie 
answered very low, with a wary glance 
toward the kitchen. “It’s like so many 
other things that seem as if they must have 
happened in another life, as you get older. 
I suppose you must have succeeded in 
living Ovid down yourself.” 

“T haven’t thought of him for years.” 

“You don’t have so good a time in your 
twenties as you do in your teens, do you 
think? More is expected of you, and you 
expect more of yourself somehow. Nothing 
could surpass the teens.”’ 

Was she simply making talk? His eye 
dwelt on her in a misery of longing as she 
bent over the piano stool, spun it up with a 
twist of her fingers and sat down onit. He 
was standing directly back of her, feeling 
more insecure than ever on that waxed 
flooring. Looking up at him, she made a 
gesture of sweeping the hair from her face, 
and then for a second left her hands pressed 
there with the fingers spread. 

Nothing could have been more startling 
to Ben. When they were little they had 
played a game, a little game with neither 
rime nor reason in it, but it had always 
stuck in his memory. The game was for 
Ben to chase her, in that big field back of 
Julius Shawne’s sister’s house—the sister 
that married on the main and who took 
Essie to live with her through the school 
years—and then when Essie felt that she 
was close to being caught, she flung up her 
arms with the fingers spread and stared 
through them and cried, ‘“Tick-a-lock; 
iron bars!”’ 

That was magic protection. That was 
daring him as far as might be and then 
putting the iron bars of make-believe in- 
vincibility between them. Derelict in his 
duty as he was, he began to think now that 
she had whispered into the palms of her 
hands the words of that potent charm. 

“Say what you will,’ Essie whispered, 
“it is strange, our being here together, you 
and I, like this, after such a lapse of time. 
We did have good times once.” 

““There’s no discount about that.” 

“Do you remember that time when I 
maintained that I could kick higher than 
anybody, and you went holding that paper 
pie plate higher and higher, and I kept 
kicking at it regardless? I got too am- 
bitious, if I remember rightly, and came 
down on the flat of my back.” 

““T picked you up the way I would a 
bird I had shot,’’ Ben was seduced into 
saying. ‘I had to slap you on the back to 
get the breath into your body again. Did 
ever you feel any ill effects from that fall?” 

“Do I look as if I did?” 

“You look rugged. You’re more of an 
armful than you were then.” : 

“T wouldn’t say you could set up to bea 
judge of that precisely,’’ Essie murmured 
with more than a trace of archness. 

Whatever in the world he could possibly 
say now, the deputy couldn’t for the life of 
him decide. Completely off his guard, he 
surprised himself much more than Mrs. 
Mockabee by saying playfully, “‘Why not 
tickle the ivories a little?” 

‘Shall I? This piano is hopelessly out of 
tune; I suppose the salt air plays havoc 
with it. My fingers are stiff as so many 
boards, too, from dipping shingles in that 
fish oil; but here goes.” 

She began a skipping, crashing march. 
She had always played with a trifle too 
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much vigor; and now, before half a dozen 
bars were played with that superb strength, 
one of the photographs standing right- 
angled on the top of the piano, and curled 
together with the heat, tumbled down be- 
tween them. In their haste to pick it up, 
they knocked their heads together; but the 
deputy was beforehand with her. It was 
the picture he had given her of himself on 
graduation. 

“You hold your baby looks,”’ Essie mur- 
mured, looking back and forth. 

Ben was looking past her, across a huddle 
of Mrs. Shawne’s soap-order furniture at a 
crayon picture of Essie asa child. Her hair 
was loose and filleted, her head in the 
angelic pose which the itinerant artist had 
decreed to his sitter. The artist had been 
also an atheist, Ben remembered, who 
would sell you a crayon portrait of your- 
self, and give you, free, while he worked, 
an argument against God. But his best 
argument was the picture he produced. 

“Wouldn’t you think, to look at me 
there, that butter wouldn’t melt in my 
mouth?” Essie laughed. ‘‘ You remember 
that Mr. Carter who did it, don’t you? 
Wasn’t he funny? I’ve thought ever so 
many times he must have succeeded in 
making an infidel out of me. I can’t get 


. away from just the feeling that people are 


two-faced. They say one thing and think 
another. Anybody has to look out for her- 
self in this world.” 

He breathed deep and the dried warrant 
in his pocket crackled ominously. He had 
a duty to perform, but Mrs. Mockabee’s 
spell was cast already. Without that laying 
on of hands necessary to an arrest, his soul 
was a close prisoner already. He felt with 
new-force the bitter irony of his position. 
After all, his instinct hadn’t played him 
false. There had been a chance for him 
with Essie Mockabee. He was certain of it 
now, without Ede’s telling him. And, fool 
that he was, he had first committed himself 
to Anita Starrett, and then as good as 
flung Anita at Essie’s head. He ought to 
have put his foot down on the girl’s coming 
to this island. He could have. If Essie 
Mockabee was threatened now with jail 
walls, that was nobody’s fault so much as 
his; and still there was a duty on him to 
arrest her. 

At the queer look that came over him, 
Essie whispered, ‘‘ What’s the matter? Do 
you feel that window on you? It’s open 
just a crack at the bottom on the side away 
from the wind.” 

A current of air had touched him, it was 
true, but not from the window. Rather 
from the door into the hall, which was now 
standing a foot or so ajar. His feeling was 
that somebody was lurking in the hall; it 
might be Ede. Certainly he wouldn’t put 
it past her. He went to the door and laid it 
deliberately flat back against the wall. 

It was not Ede but Hal Thorstad who 
was standing there, practically on the sill, 
and breathing like a horse. Snow was 
melting on his heavy brows and lashes and 
in the folds of that corduroy hunting cap 
heaped up on his bullet head. 

“Got the prisoner working overtime 
entertaining you, ain’t you, sheriff?’’ Thor- 
stad muttered. “‘Where’s that warrant for 
her—in your pocket still?”’ 

The deputy saw that Mrs. Mockabee’s 
manner toward him had changed. It was 
full of scorn; she averted her eyes. He was 
instantly mad enough to kill. So they had 
been toying with him, and Essie was a 
party to the cruel fun. This would account 
for all those mystifying horselaughs of her 
sister Ede. All these touches of sad remi- 
niscence Essie had heaped up to humiliate 
him. She meant to show him that a Shawne 
could still bring a Shurtleff to his knees. 

““Maybe I have shilly-shallied long 
enough,” he cried bitterly. He brought the 
warrant out of his pocket. ‘Please con- 
sider yourself under arrest, Mrs. Mockabee, 
on a charge of attempted manslaughter.” 

He pushed the warrant into Essie’s hand 
and gripped her elbow. So it was not so 
hard, once the ice was broken. She was his 
prisoner. But she shrugged clear of him. 
Everything about her had changed. Her 
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chin had lost its softness; she looked all at 
once hard all over, with a man’s hardness; 


her eyes had hot fires in them. She sent | 
the warrant scaling across the room to | 


Thorstad’s feet. 

Hal picked it up. He had a pistol in one 
hand, Ben Shurtleff saw. He looked at the 
paper in swift glimpses and motioned the 
deputy back against the wall. Tearing 
Hssie’s name out of it, he rolled that bit of 
paper into a ball and threw the ball down 
at Shurtleff’s feet. 

“That ought to be Shurtleff diet, just the 
same as hay for a horse,”’ he cried. ‘Let 
me see you make history repeat itself. 
Chew it up and swallow it down.” 

“Maybe you had better pull the trigger,” 
the deputy said harshly. Mad with vexa- 
tion at his own stupidity in playing into 
Essie’s hands, he ground the bit of paper 
under his heel. 

_ “All right, there’ll be a strange face in 
hell for breakfast then!’’ Thorstad called 
out with equal rage. 

“Cram it down my throat, why don’t 
you?”’ Shurtleff muttered. “Drop your 
gun and muckle onto me, man to man. 
Maybe you're afraid. It always did take 
the whole turnout here to get a Shurtleff.” 

The taunted Thorstad, under Essie’s eye, 
did, after a second’s hesitation, put the 
pistol down. The two men came together 
hard on the icelike surface of the hardwood 
floor. That was the one thing in which Mrs. 
Shawne could take an interest, and it 
proved the undoing of theisland. Thorstad, 
straining against his foe, stepped on one of 
the braided rugs; it slipped from under 
him, he fell sidelong heavily, knocked his 
head against a corner of the hot stove and 
lay still. Ben got his arms back of him and 
slipped handcuffs on the thick wrists. 

“Bring me a piece of clothesline, one of 
you,” he said. ‘He isn’t dead.” 

Ede and Narcissa had crowded into the 
doorway and there stuck fast. Narcissa, 
with her braids drawn tight over her thin 
shoulders, gave a lurid scream at what she 
saw. 

“Don’t anybody get it for him!’ Ede 
cried noisily. “‘ Essie Mockabee, don’t you 
dare!”’ 

Essie said in choked accents, “‘One of 
?em’s got to be tied or there’ll be murder 
done here, and then I guess at last I 
wouldn’t have a leg to stand on.” 

She threw a coil of clothesline at Ben’s 
feet. Ede shouted ‘“‘ Traitor!” and making 
a menacing step or two, slapped her sister’s 
face unexpectedly, and hard enough to 
bring tears and leave a red mark. 

Essie, who might so easily have got the 
better of Ede, merely bowed her head 
slowly, sinking it into her two hands, while 
Ben was telling Ede sternly that if she un- 
tied the man after he, Ben Shurtleff, was 
out of the house, it would go hard with her. 

“Yes, and if I don’t untie him he’ll half 
murder me the minute someone else unties 
him, speaking about not having a leg to 
stand on,’”’ Ede shouted back with a defiant 
heave of her bosom. 

The deputy had picked up Thorstad’s 
pistol from its chair and was studying it. 
It was, he saw, the weapon that Arthur 
Brice had given Hal the summer before. 
No doubt there would be bullets to fit it 
in the Brice cabin; and he meant to go 
there straightway with his prisoner. It was 
by all odds the best place on the island to 
stand a siege. 

“Get your sweater on,”’ he said to Essie. 
She looked at him insolently, without 
moving. He pushed roughly past Ede, who 
tried with her fat arms to stop him; and 
finding a sweater in the hall, he came back 
and hauled it down over Essie’s head and 
shoulders with one savage pull. Her head 
emerged, the hair dragged across her face, 
the eyes veiled and burning on him. 

“She must always have had it in for me,” 
he thought grimly. This was one time, 


though, she wouldn’t skip out of his hands | 
Only let her | 
try to interpose those imaginary bars of | 


after tempting him too far. 


hers. He had arrested her, and he meant 


now by hook or crook to get her to the | 
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**Personal Christmas Cards 
reflect good taste,” 


says 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


BAe all,” says Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, author of ‘““Nomad’s 
Land,” “nothing is quite so indi- 
vidual, nothing quite so mirrors the 
sender’s true self, as the Personal 
Card for Christmas Greeting. It is 
always good form.” 


Unquestionably, among people of 
good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards—upon which the 
sender’s name is engraved or printed 
—are recognized as the appropriate 
way in which to express the season’s 
greetings. There are many beautiful 
designs upon which your own orig- 
inal message may be engraved. 


Sample books are now ready in 
the stores of established dealers 
everywhere. These books present 
an inexhaustible range of styles and 
treatments, from among which it is 
possible to select the most individ- 
ual of Christmas Greetings. 


Arrange for your Personal Cards 
now—so that there may be ample 
time for the work to be done and 
so that you can address and mail 
them early. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


fr : nae 
The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.” 
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It is sometimes difficult for the unpracticed 
eye to discriminate between the false and true. 

But the years themselves will strip away 
the sham and true worth will prevail! 

Experience teaches us to place our faith 
in the house of best repute when we come 
to the selection of gems, furniture or floor 
coverings. Bigelow-Harttford is such a house. 

That name is ingrained in the American 
tradition. Weavers for a full century, our 
reputation is woven indelibly into the warp 
and woof of fabrics from our looms. 

The tradesman who has your welfare 
most at heart can scarce repress his pride 
when he displays for you his collection of 
Bigelow-Hartford rugs and carpets. 

He knows that every time he sells you 
one of our floor coverings he forges an- 
other link in the silver chain that binds 
your patronage securely to his house. He 
knows you cannot buy Bigelow-Hartford 
quality at less than Bigelow-Harttord prices. 

He knows that sturdily throughout the 
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years, beneath the ceaseless tread of feet, it 

will serve you honestly and truly. 
Bigelow-Hartford is the oldest manufac- 

turer of floor coverings in America. That 


name on a rug or carpet is a medal of honor, - 


a pledge of honest worth from a house that 
has not violated its trust these hundred years. 
Look for the name woven in the back of 
our fabrics as a guarantee of quality. 

Servians, “Hartford-Saxony,’ Wiltons or 
Axminsters—whatever your needs or purpose 
you will find a Bigelow-Hartford product 
best suited to that service. hy 

AT YOUR SERVICE—A Department of 
Home Decorations. You are invited to write 
this department for suggestions on the selec- 
tion of rugs and for advice on other problems 
of home furnishing. Write for new illustrated 
booklet, “Color and Design—Their Use in 
Home Decoration,” which gives helpful in- 
formation aboutall home furnishings. 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Bigelow-Harttord 
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main. He lifted her arms one after the 
other and put them into the sleeves of 
the sweater: She didn’t interfere with that. 
It was like dressing the body of a doll stuffed 
with sawdust. But her eyes were alive, and 
she breathed as fast as he did—faster if 
anything. He jammed her sou’wester 
vigorously down about her ears and tied 
it too tight under her chin. 

Then, putting his arms completely round 
Essie’s lax body, he forced her through the 
outer door, hauling it shut after them with 
his foot. It bounded open again, but the 
faint sound of Narcissa’s renewed scream- 
ing was lost in all the other noises. The 
wind, he thought, had never blown harder. 
Snow filled the air gasping full, flying spray 
mixed with it; there was the hoarse plung- 
ing snuffle from below of the tide ramping 
into a water hole or spouting cavern there. 
From a sad distance came the asthmatic 
a-a-a-a-hump, a-a-a-a-hump, of the foghorn 
opposite the spindle. What little shipping 
there was lying at anchor in that wild 
roadstead wasn’t visible. 

Hssie evidently was bent on being just a 
little fool, and making the whole business 
hard for both of them. She began to 
struggle in his arms again, asa fish, beached, 
will flop after a quiet spell. With one of her 
elusive twists, she succeeded in pitching the 
two of them forward on their faces in the 
snow. His mouth was open with amaze- 
ment at her success and the snow plugged it. 

They were down in the lee of a dory, 
overturned there in the midst of a scatter- 
ing of lobster traps of the parlor-and- 
bedroom type. The dory had a huge 
bowlder perched on its bottom boards, as if 
to prevent the wind from blowing it away. 
The deputy struggled to his elbows, still 
feeling Essie as one vicious long entangle- 
ment, all legs and arms, and dimly saw 
that somebody was coming toward the 
house. He found Essie’s mouth and clamped 
down hard on it with the palm of his hand, 
while she kept vainly fighting for her head. 
He found it hard to realize that he and 
Essie Mockabee had actually come to grips 
at last. But since that little scene of her 
engineering in the Shawne parlor, his blood 
was up; he meant to show her which of 
them had greater skill in putting iron bars 
between them. There were bars and bars. 

Old Thorstad, his head down to wind- 
ward, passed within six feet of them and 
went into the house. Ben still had his grip 
of Essie, but he gave her her head again. 

“Tf I was only a man!” she raged, 
shivering her whole length. 

“That might simplify everything,” he 
agreed. ‘“‘It did for young Thorstad.”’ 

“Tf he hadn’t slipped, there might be a 
different story.” 

“Come,” he muttered. He took her arm. 

“Come where? Into the Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

“No; to Arthur Brice’s cabin.” 

“Let me see you get there with me,” 
Essie said, not moving. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Because the whole island’s up in arms 
against you. Do you think it’s only Hal 
Thorstad that wants to have you chew up 
that warrant? The others are posted all 
about. The Morihans are on one side and 
Chris Thorstad, you bet, has got his end 
guarded. There’s people on the wharves 
too. We went into all that while you were 
upstairs sleeping.” 

“Tn your bed. That was kind of you,” 
he muttered. ‘‘I believe I have to thank 
you for saving my life.” 

“A bad job I made of it, from my angle, 
I guess,”’ the girl said bitterly. “‘That’s a 
queer kind of a fish to pull out of the 
water—a sheriff with a warrant in his 
pocket for you.” 

“Are you innocent of the charge?” 

“Tsn’t anything I say now liable to be 
used against me?” she inquired. 

“All right, I don’t insist. You’ve got to 
come with me, though.” 

“There’ll be nothing go with you of me 
but the pieces. You’d better just light out 
yourself, They’ll fill you full of holes, I tell 
you,” 
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““There’s one way you hadn’t thought of. 
We can go up over the rocks. We did once 
before.”’ , 

“We didn’t make it that time,’ Essie 
reminded him. But that was because, as 
children, they had got frightened halfway 
up, and Julius Shawne had had to climb 
after them and bringthem down. Itwasn’t 
that the cliff was unscalable. 

“Come,” he said again. There was no 
time to lose. Chris would have his son out 
of that clothesline before they knew it. 

“Tf I go, it’ll be because you lug me, the 
whole bigness of me,” Essie declared. 

“Don’t you think I can’t then,’ he re- 
plied. 

He had picked up off the ground under 
the dory a coil of lead line ending in a light 
sounding lead. He tied this around Essie’s 
waist, then with a sudden movement 
brought himself back to back to her and 
lashed her to him, passing the coil around 
their two bodies four or five times, finally 
bringing it across her throat and down 
across his right shoulder. He could use all 
necessary force, he remembered; and there 
was the honor of the Shurtleffs to be 
thought of. The island had once got the 
laugh on his father. 

Essie thrashed and squirmed; once she 
screamed, but the wind made a sound 
practically identical with that. The house 
door hadn’t opened as yet. Ben began to 
walk away with her, crouched over, her 
legs dragging in the snow. Staggered by 
the fierce gusts of the wind, he sank to his 
hands and knees. He was in a remnant of 
the road leading to the abandoned quarry, 
he knew. Essie’s head knocked against his. 
She cried in his ear that rather than submit 
longer to this personal indignity, she would 
go with him willingly, if only he would take 
the rope away. 

This capitulation was only just in time. 
The deputy had forgotten how cold these 
April winds could be. His fingers were 
numb; and with Essie’s added weight 
crushing him down against the points of the 
rock, he couldn’t seem to take purchase 
with his knees and toes. He took the turns 
from her body, but he kept the hitch about 
her waist. They began to climb. Essie 
went ahead; he gave her twelve or fifteen 
feet scope and followed after. The rock 
grew steeper, the ledges more perilous; but 
they were helped out by trees which grew 
miraculously out of cracks in the stone. 
The snow in places masked the cliff. The 
run of the ledges began to look unfamiliar. 
There should be hereabouts, he thought, a 
kind of natural stone staircase; but instead, 
for some twenty feet the rock wall against 
which they were huddled was as smooth as 
atombstone. It was dribbled with ice from 
the soggy meadows above, at the foot of the 
light. The very ledge on which they were 
standing, not more than two feet wide, was 
icy and had a downward tilt. 

“There’s no going on up from here,” 
Essie said. 

“There’ll be no going back down while 
I’m here,” Ben said. There was a tossing of 
lights below, outside the Shawne house. 
The Thorstads were picking up the tracks; 
and even if they didn’t attempt the cliff, 
they would be certain to send men round 
the long way. Time was precious. 

He stared up. The wheeling shaft of the 
island light struck out over their heads 
twice a minute, like the whisking of a 
ghostly fox’s tail. Against this, twenty 
feet above where they were standing, ap- 
peared the sorry shape of a pine tree full of 
snow. 

“So near and yet so far,’ Essie taunted 
him. ‘‘Above that pine, it’s all broken 
down and easy climbing—I recognize it 
now—but let me see you reach the pine.” 

“T wish everything in life was just as 
easy,’ he muttered. ‘Here, can you geta 
hold of something here?’”’ His arm went 
groping past her shoulders. ‘‘Here, here’s 
a root of some kind. Get your elbow 
round that.” 

He untied the line holding them together. 
He drew her free arm round him, and then 
deliberately let her strength hold him in 
position on the ledge. 
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“There’s a lead on this line. I can swing 
it up into that tree, with luck,” he shouted. 
“You see to it I don’t slip and fall.” 

‘What reason have I got not to let you 
drop?” Essie cried back. 

“No reason. Drop me if it’s any satis- 
faction to you.” 

“T will! Iwill drop you! I swear I will!” 

“That’s your privilege.” 

He was busy with the lead. He had un- 
tied the line and taken it in coils; and now, 
measuring the distance with his eye and 
beginning to swing the lead back and forth, 
he wondered vaguely whether she would 
drop him, as she said she would. It seemed 
unlikely. He had a malicious satisfaction 
in the way her arm, close against his float- 
ing ribs, grew more and more rigid. 

And nevertheless the picture of Ike 
Mockabee dying in her arms from natural 
causes, and when he was actually married 
to her, was grotesquely present to him. It 
might be that the constitution of her fate 
forbade any man’s having her in his posses- 
sion for more than just the instant of a 
hope that wasn’t to be realized. 

He trusted entirely to her strength, and 
leaning out over a howling black-and-white 
void, swung the lead in a free circle. It fell 
fairly across the trunk of the tree over their 
heads; and with a little sawing at the line, 
he got the lead down into his hands again. 

In another minute or two they found 
themselves over the cliff, in the high 
meadow where the lighthouse stood. Ben 
hadn’t thrown away therope. He felt very 
weak, and it occurred to him that Essie 
could easily enough give him the slip. He 
roped her to him again, crouching in the 
lee of a stone wall, his hand at her neck, 
forcing her to her knees beside him. 

“T take notice you didn’t drop me,”’ he 
muttered in her ear. It was not the thing 
to say, but devils had him in their grip. He 
was afraid of growing sentimental; the im- 
pulse was in his very bones to let her slip 
out of his hands; but he had his oath, his 
obligation, to consider. 

“Tt must be I’m anxious to see the inside 
of a jail,” Mrs. Mockabee replied bitterly. 
The sound of the words falling from her 
own lips produced a change of mood in her. 
She said falteringly, before they had gone 
half a dozen steps, “‘I suppose they wear 
gray dresses—all of them?” 

He was hideously ashamed of himself. 
Gray dresses. If he didn’t answer her, it 
was because he feared his voice would falter 
morethan hers. He half turned his ankle in 
a frozen rut deep under the soft snow. His 
legs were ready to fold under him. He put 
out a hand to Essie’s shoulder, ostensibly 
to assert his authority, in fact to keep him- 
self from pitching sidewise. He leaned 
there heavily and helped himself along. 

“Tf she knew the truth about me,”’ he 
reflected, “‘she could knock me over like a 
dummy.” 

He blinked and stared. A lantern was 
hanging in the road ahead, a foot or so off 
the ground. The Thorstads couldn’t have 
got round here so soon. In fact the lantern 
was hanging from the hand of the Twil- 
ley idiot. The poor devil, Essie murmured, 
was always fond of roaming round in any 
weather. He was about opposite the grave- 
yard now, Ben estimated. 

That place was built up out of field stone 
heavily cemented, and was roughly circular 
in shape, like an enormous flowerpot well 
filled with earth. Indeed, only in this way 
could a grave depth be obtained. It was as 
hard for the dead as for the living to main- 
tain themselves on such an island. In the 
high wall was a slit, very narrow, to accom- 
modate the stone stairs, with a black 
wrought-iron gate at the bottom. 

“‘T hope you are not afraid of an idiot!” 
Essie cried, seeing that Ben had stopped in 
his tracks. The deputy began to walk 
forward again, and the girl, trembling 
against him, murmured, ‘Idiots are hap- 
piest in this world. Whatever happens or 
doesn’t happen, they’re always just the 
same. Nothing affects them.” 

They walked straight up to poor Twilley. 
He had a black stocking cap drawn down 
nearly to his blank eyes. He barely knew 
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enough to help himself, Essie said pityingly. 
His eyesight was wrong; he could see only 
in roving patches not much bigger than 
dollar spots. 

He was being used, this once, as a decoy. 
They were addressed sharply by Sarah 
Twilley, who put out the barrel of a shot- 
gun from the darkness of the graveyard 
stairs and cried sternly, “I’ve got this gun 
pointed at you, Mr. Shurtleff. I guess you 
know I wouldn’t hesitate to use it. Is it 
you with him, Essie?” 

“Tt’s me, Aunt Sarah—yes,’”’ Essie said 
in a pitiful small voice. ‘‘I’m—I’m taken 
prisoner.” 

Sarah Twilley, on snowshoes and with a 
white woolly wrap round her head, came to 
within a dozen feet of them, holding the 
shotgun well out in her corded hands. 

‘‘T’d like to see the man that could have 
taken me prisoner,”’ she snorted contemptu- 
ously. “I was at the lighthouse, and when 
I saw you come over the rocks roped to- 
gether I knew how it was with you. Here, 
cut yourself clear of him.” 

She tossed a fish knife and Essie caught 
it deftly by the handle. Tick-a-lock 
In a second the line was cut, the bond 
snapped, the charm whispered. Mrs. 
Mockabee was free as air again. Ben 
Shurtleff saw her going toward Sarah Twil- 
ley as if to fall on the old woman’s neck for 
sheer joy. She had got out of the line of 
Twilley’s vision, and the poor idiot moved 
his head with a queer oscillation to bring 
her back into his eye. 

She had escaped them both. The deputy 
heaved a sigh. He was freed at least from 
that iron obligation hanging round his neck. 
He had done his best, and his best had not 


but you got to get the right man to put up 
afrontfor you. Without him it is nothing, 
no good.’ And then I see at my elbow your 
husband—young, smart, good-looking, good 
dancer, nice with the ladies, good sport 
with the men—and I think, ‘There he is,’ 
But heis married. I think to myself, ‘The 
kind of wife he has got will make a differ- 
ence, because he is the kind of a young man 
that a wife does make a difference.’ Then 
I see you.” 

The thick lids almost closed over the 
liquid dark eyes. Camilla thought she had 
never known a man in the least like this 
one. He was outside all the labels they had 
taught her. She liked him. 

“Now, Mrs. Burnet, this is my proposi- 
tion: I want to start a dance restaurant, 
a supper club, here in Miami. Not like 
these little hidden places that spring up and 
die every year. I have seen just the build- 
ing I want. Outside the city, on a main 
road from the races, where everyone can 
reach it, yet hidden a little, for those who 
like to hold their breaths. I shall call it by 
some name that will sound rich and smart 
to them—Maxim’s, maybe. It shall be 
large, but not too large. Decorated good, a 
little showy, so that the cover charge is 
forgotten. The food shall be good, but not 
too good—only solid American food that 
they can understand. And the drinks—of 
course there will have to be drinks—will be 
expensive, but not poisonous. There will be 
the best dance orchestra in the country and 
some loud-shouting chorus girls on a stage 
with a runway—nice-looking, well-built 
girls, dressed expensive, but not much. But 
there must be a man to call everybody by 
their first names and dance and sing silly 
songs to the best tables—a man like the 
sparkle of champagne. I decide all this by 
watching the people who come here to play 
and spend money, and the people who make 
money here and must spend it to show they 
have it. They want class and they will pay 
for it. But not too much class. They do 
not understand that. It makes no noise in 
the world for them. So I say to myself, 
‘If the young wife of this young man is the 
right kind, he is what I want.’ And I see 
you.”’ The lids almost closed over the 
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been good enough. Essie’s invincibility 
was proof against him still. 

Suddenly he saw the two women clutched 
together; the gun barrel was knocked 
sharply up and next Essie had wrested the 
gun itself out of Sarah Twilley’s hands. In 
falling, it made a long gun-shaped slit in 
the snow. Sarah herself, her features 
twisted with agony, reeled slowly back, 
Essie’s arm banded about her throat. 

The girl came and put the snowy gun 
into Ben’s hands. ‘Ede was right,” she 
said, not looking at him. “I’m a traitor to 
my people. After this night, there’s no 
likelihood of their trying to rescue a Shawne 
again. HereI could have knocked you cold 
any one of half a dozen times and still I 
didn’t doit. I could have dropped you off 
that rock, and I hung onto you like grim 
death. Or, I could have hit you with the 
handle of that pistol when you were on your 
knees with Hal, and instead I was like one 
of these women in the movies that just 
stand and moon and watch two strong men 
fight it out when God knows what will hap- 
pen to them if the wrong man wins.” 

“You could have? Why didn’t you?” 

““MaybelI know too well what the penalty 
is for resisting an officer,’’ Mrs. Mockabee 
said, looking back of her, in the direction 
from which the Thorstads might now be 
expected to arrive. 

“Resisting an officer?” 

“Yes. Maybe for old friendship’s sake, 
you won’t have to mention that I did resist 
you—when we get to the main, I mean.” 

“Essie, I can’t take you to the main.” 

“‘There’s no place for me on this island 
now, remember.” 

“T can’t take you.” 
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““You’re under oath. You have taken 
me. You’ve said it and you can’t unsay it. 
Why, I don’t know what might happen to 
me if you leave me here,”’ Essie whispered, 
at sight of Sarah Twilley’s gaunt frame 
only just struggling up out of the snow. 
“Just Sarah there would be capable of 
strangling me in her own hair while I slept, 
after what I’ve done to her.” 

“How came you to do it, for that 
matter?”’ the deputy asked. 

“Say it was impulse. Must I be ac- 
countable for all my acts? Come, take 
me to the—the place where I belong.” 

“There’s no getting off the island to- 
night,” he remonstrated. ‘‘You tell me 
yourself they’re watching all the wharves.” 

“‘On the south shore—yes. But there’s 
my father’s smack lying just below here a 
dozen yards off the old dogfish wharf. She’s 
all gasolined. A head sea or any kind of 
slop ahead will knock down that little 
coffee mill of hers, I know that. Maybe we 
couldn’t head exactly for the main, but if 
we let her go south by west, with a follow- 
ing sea, we ought to make the Oil Spot 
without trouble before morning.” 

“The Oil Spot?”’ Ben repeated. ‘“‘Sure 
enough. Why, Essie, if we can run that far 
we'll be out of my jurisdiction altogether. 
That’s the solution! We’ll be clean out of 
the jurisdiction, and my power over you 
will be just nothing.” 

“Will it so? What do you think your 
power over me is based on, I just wonder. 
Just that wretched warrant that you 
wouldn’t swallow? Ben, I wasn’t a party 
to that, I swear, however else I was impli- 
cated. I wasn’t. Well, and if you did 
Ben, if we did get clean away out of the 
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dark, intelligent eyes. ‘‘But now I think 
I must ask you to forgive me for wanting 
your husband to dance for me in this not- 
too-disreputable supper club.” 

Camilla’s sapphire eyes widened and 
her heart was beating high. ‘‘But why 
should I forgive you, Mr. Diamantopolous? 
You are most kind, most thoughtful. It 
must be as Bunch wants. But I think he 
wants to very much.” 

“‘T’ll tell the cockeyed world,’’ Bunch 
said, squeezing her hand and grinning. 
‘Lead me to it, that’s all Iask. We’ll make 
’em sit up and take notice.” 

“Good, then. I shall pay you one hun- 
dred dollars a week from now until we open, 
and then maybe more and a percentage. 
Now go and dance, you children.” 

It was always a delight to Camilla to 
dance with Bunch. He made one play the 
drum with one’s heels, made one a liquid 
flowing to music; but tonight he was hold- 
ing her too tightly for technic, chuckling 
and exclaiming down into her eager ear. 
She clung to him, dizzy with a sense of 
rescue, 

“Tsn’t he a bird? Isn’t he a prince? 
Isn’t he the gamest old Greek you ever saw? 
You made some hit with him, babe, some 
hit. If you hadn’t he’d never have given 
me the job. He’s long on the influence of 
women. Isn’t it the most stunning luck? 
Watch your old man from now on, babe. 
He’s on his way. Say, wasn’t it a wow the 
way he thought he had to apologize? He 
must have thought you were kind of high 
hat.” 

Then, vibrantly, ecstatically, they for- 
got even Mr. Diamantopolous and remem- 
bered only that they were young and in 
love and dancing together. When they 
came back to the table Mr. Diamantopo- 
lous made a gesture of rising. 

“You dance good,’ he said across the 
table to Camilla as Bunch was pushing in her 
chair. 

Bunch thought he had been speaking to 
him. ‘‘ Thanks,” he said carelessly. ‘‘That’s 
nothing. Just you wait until we get that 
place of ours opened up. Then I’ll show 
you some real dancing. What about my 
dance partner?” 


As the men talked, Camilla breathed 
deeply, repressing a little shudder of fear 
at the unknown thing they had so nar- 
rowly escaped. 

Mr. Diamantopolous spoke to her again 
presently. ‘‘But you, Mrs. Burnet, you 
have danced also, and much, I think.” 

She flushed a little. “‘Oh—I? Hardly 
atall. Atleast, not popular dancing. My 
school had a summer school of dancing, 
where I spent my vacations. We used to 
put on three layers of silk and dance bare- 
footed under the apple trees every morn- 
ing, with the dew in the thick grass. It was 
lovely.” 

“Ah,” he said. ‘‘ You liked that.” 

“‘T loved it,’’ she said softly. ‘‘But it 
was almost too beautiful—I mean, after 
all, life is quite different from that, isn’t it? 
One mustn’t expect always to dance in the 
summer wind.” 

“No,” he said. “But you can remember 
that you have.’ She felt a sudden little 
glow at his glance; the glow that comes 
from being understood and approved. 

When he took her hand at their door, 
later, he tucked a bill into it. ‘‘That is to 
remind your husband that he is to work for 
me,” he said, and she smiled up at him 
starrily, with Bunch grinning behind her. 
Everything, she felt now, was going to be 
all right. 

But she would not leave the Avocado 
Apartments and Seventh Street, no matter 
how much Bunch protested. ‘“‘We will 
take the third-story apartment in the rear 
that Mrs. Thompson tells me will soon be 
vacant, so that you can get your sleep in the 
mornings away from the noise of the trucks, 
and you can have the extra room for prac- 
ticing. And you can find a cheap car. But 
I want to stay here, oh, for a long time. 
Until we are absolutely sure of ourselves. 
You can’t tell what might happen. It is 
clean here and friendly and we can save 
money. Bunch, darling, listen to me very 
hard. We must never, never lose our last 
fifty dollars again. It is too frightening. 
And besides, it is not intelligent.” 

Therefore, Bunch, because she was so 
lovely when she was flushed with intelli- 
gence, hugged her and gave in. Besides, he 
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jurisdiction, so you couldn’t lift a hand 
against me, wouldn’t it still be your 
bounden duty to stay with me day and 
night and shadow me, all my uprisings and 
downsittings, so if—if at any time I should 
think fit to—or just by accident should 
happen to wander back’ into the jurisdic- 
tion again, you could be on hand to ” 

“‘Essie!’”? By the light of the lantern 
which still twirled at the end of the idiot’s 
thick arm, grim Sarah Twilley saw them 
melt into one double shape, half lost in a 
new flurry of snow and wind. 

‘‘There’s no time for shilly-shallying,”’ 
Mrs. Mockabee was saying, thrusting 
away from him with both her arms. 

“‘There’s time for you to answer me this 
one question,”’ the deputy asserted. “‘ What 
possessed you in the first place to heave 
that young woman overboard?” 

“You'll think it crazy-headed, and I 
can’t help it if you do,’”’ Essie returned, 
holding him up with all her strength and 
helping him down over the rocks toward 
another of those bowlder-weighted dories. 
“Tt’s just that she told Hal Thorstad in a 
fit of spleen that in spite of everything that 
had passed, and all that the Shurtleffs had 
done to the Shawnes, with my father wan- 
dering an exile on the face of the earth, and 
the whole wrangle of the Shawnes scratch- 
ing dirt for a living—she said that—all you, 
personally, had to do was beckon or crook 
your little finger in my direction and I 
would come crawling on my knees. 

Oh, Ben, why is it that the truth sometimes 
upsets us so?” 

The north wind, practicing to blow them 
clean away out of the jurisdiction, kept 
the useless answer from his lips. 


was really too preoccupied with the open- 
ing of Maxim’s, getting new elegant eve- 
ning clothes and working on dance numbers 
and trying out dance partners and buying 
a third-hand yellow sport car and conferring 
with Mr. Diamantopolous, to bother about 
it. Camilla bought herself a little white- 
chiffon dress and had her hair clipped and 
brushed until, with its faint crinkle, it was 
a tight little helmet of close-spun silver, 
watered with gilt. Mr. Diamantopolous 
had asked her if she really cared to come to 
the opening, and when she had replied with 
astonishment that of course she was com- 
ing, he sent her a pair of the most adorable 
silver slippers, fragile as frost, on high glis- 
tening heels. 

““T want to see you dance in them,” he 
said, “thinking about moonlight and apple 
blossoms and the wind in the grass.’”’ And 
she had thanked him, flushing, for seeming 
to understand how she secretly adored 
dancing, adored making lovely, subtle 
movements all alone, humming a little, 
thinking of just such things. It was as if 
they had a pleasant, hidden understanding. 

The opening of Maxim’s was a huge suc- 
cess. Camilla sat at an obscure table with 
Mr. Diamantopolous after a very special 
dinner, her face deliciously colored with 
excitement, her dark-blue eyes wide and 
filled with little dancing lights, her small, 
lovely mouth smiling. 

“Then you like it?’”’ Mr. Diamantopo- 
lous asked her, with that direct dark gaze. 
“Considering that it is to get money away 
from people who must be amused noisily, in 
crowds, you think it is not too foolish?” 

Camilla glanced around her at the wide 
room, which contrived still to seem inti- 


_mate, at the dull shimmering gold of the 


walls, touched with blue and black and 
vermilion, which looked lavish and expen- 
sive and yet not vulgar. There were just 
enough tables with intimate lights and 
palms deftly crowded together. The floor 
was glass, lighted softly and rosily from 
beneath, so that the light glowed romanti- 
cally about the feet of the dancers and the 
orchestra moaned and thumped with lovely 
exciting overtones. At the end of the room 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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ASEBALL is a game of spurts and dashes 
more than a game of continued action. 
The pressure on the nervous system is fre- 
quently heavy. It is for this reason that smart 
ball players relax at every chance. They have 
discovered that no one can remain geared up 
for six months without breaking down before 
the finish. And so in any game where the 
opportunity comes, whether resting on base 
or on the bench, they keep relaxed before the 
next vital effort is demanded. Through these 
moments of relaxation they retain their keen- 


ness from April to October. 
° 


HLA. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY . 


STABILATORS 
(@§ 


Relaxation is possible only 
when you know that wo force 
can throw you. The only way 
to prevent amy force from throw- 
ing you is to resist each force in 
ree. with its magnitude. 
And right there you have the 
Stabilator principle. This Sta- 
bilator principle is patented— 
and Watson Stabilators enjoy 
complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 


WATSON 


‘ 


Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg Franklin 
Isotta Fraschini 
Jordan McFarlan 
Peerless Stutz 


Willys-Knight 


Such pre-eminent cars 
are standard equipped to 
give you relaxed motoring. 


Twenty-fourth and Locust 


“C'PURTS and dashes . 


. . . pressure on the 
nervous system .. . . strain begins to tell 
. . relax at every chance.”’ 


What Grantland Rice says of ball players, he 
might well say of all the rest of us. We spurt 
and dash from one business or social en- 
gagement to another, almost always under 
pressure. So, like Mr. Rice’s smart ball player, 
those of us who are wise make the most of 
every opportunity to relax. 


All those innumerable hours you spend in 
your car—are they refreshing interludes be- 
tween activities? Not if you must ride tensed 
against the expectation of a sudden comfort- 


-destroying thrust or throw. But ina Stabilated 


car, you can relax, and you do! 


Streets . 
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Graham Brothers new Two-Ton Truck has fairly 
astounded those who have tried it out—and learned 
its price! 

Simply another reflection of Graham Brothers policy 


of passing on to the buyer the vast economies of mass 
production. 


Largest exclusive truck manufacturers in the world, 
Graham Brothers are in a logical position to surprise 
the world. 


They did it with the famous G-BOY. And now again 
with this sturdy, low-priced Two-Ton! 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all hauling requirements 


2 “TON CHASSIS. *1445 
(Dual Rear Tires with Disc Wheels Optional) 
1’4-TON CHASSIS : . 1245 
1-TON CHASSIS, G-BOY 4 885 
f. 0. b. Detroit 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Happy — Snappy 
Jimmy 


Alert—courteous—happy— 
snappy—Jimmy the Courtesy 
Man is always on his toes 
ready to serve you and yours. 


You will find him at every 
Fry-equipped gasoline serv- 
ice station in the world. 
And you will find that he : 
chose the Fry Visible Pump 
because he knows he can 
depend on its dependability. 


Happy—snappy—Jimmy! He 
operates a Fry. There is 
one close by. Buy your 
gasoline from him and his 


Fry. Millions do. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
Rochester, Pa. 


Fry Equipment Co., Ltd. 
401 Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 


Made in five and ten 
gallon capacities—both 
labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


(Continued from Page 112) 

the little stage was backed with a curtain 
of crumpled, glittering gold, and the chorus 
which had just danced off, had been exactly 
what Mr. Diamantopolous had wanted— 
loud, beautiful and expensive-looking. 
There was a not-too-noisy, elaborately 
dressed, stimulated crowd at the tables, 
about which the waiters slid and dived like 
sleek seals in an aquarium. 

“You see,’ said Mr. Diamantopolous 
dispassionately, as if it were of no particu- 
lar importance to him, “already it is tak- 
ing on the smell and the taste and the feel- 
ing of success. That is what these people 
worship. There are three celebrities from 
Palm Beach, a moving-picture actress and 
the rumor of a political character from 
Washington. There is a musical-comedy 
producer and a moving-picture director of 
much reputation. Over there is the presi- 
dent of a racing club and two owners of big 
racing stables. That tall woman with the 
pearls is the cousin of one of the richest men 
in New York. Coming in the door—the tall 
woman with the white hair and the hawk 
eyes, see—that is Mrs. Harrison Bolden. 
That proves it. The place is a success. 
She has her party with her—she likes 
young men and insolent, pretty girls—and 
where she goes the sheep follow. All suc- 
cessful people, you see. It will do very 
well. Look, now. Here comes our young 
man.” 

Bunch whirled down the cleared dance 
floor to the conquering brasses of the or- 
chestra; a cyclone in black and white, a 
personality vivid as a rocket, flaunting a 
flamboyantly pretty brunette in flame chif- 
fon boneless as a banner. They danced as 
Camilla thought only Bunch could dance, 
feeling the murmur and response of an ex- 
cited audience about him. His brown eyes 
were blazing black, his boyish face por- 
tentous and exalted. This was what he 
loved. The girl danced lithely, but less so 
than Bunch. For all her long curve of body 
and legs, the flare and flash of her dress, he 
was more fluid, more daring, more electric. 
The drums were under his heels. Eyes fol- 
lowed him, and tongues, and, when they 
had finished in a melting pin wheel of leaps 
and loopings, a roaring surf of applause 
which beat up into his exulting face as he 
bowed and grinned and bowed, trailing the 
flushed victory of his glance across the faces 
of applauding women. 

“He will do,’”’ Mr. Diamantopolous said, 
quite unmoved, to Camilla. ‘“‘He is one 
_ who gets a little drunk on audiences. He 
will play with them like ribbons on a stick. 
You are not tired?”’ 

““No—oh, heavens, no. I—I’m simply 
thrilled to pieces,’”’ Camilla breathed. ‘‘I’m 
so glad—so glad—for Bunch and for me— 
and for you. We owe you everything. I 
think you are the wisest man I ever knew. 
You are the one who knows how to play 
these people, like a good pianist striking the 
right keys.” 

“No,” he said shortly. ‘‘No. I only 
play the drums and those loud things— 
cymbals. My fingers are too thick. But 
that is what these people want, fortunate 
for me. As I told you, they want what 
they think is class—lots of class—but not 
too much class. That makes no noise in the 
world for them. They are not difficult to 
understand.” 

Evidently he understood them. Max- 
im’s was a success, not just the opening 
night or the first week, but every week. 
People came just to be seen there. Others 
came just to see them there. They came 
because of the food and the good dance 
floor and the excellent orchestra and the 
high cover charge and the decorations and 
the tang of sophistication—and because of 
Bunch. In a week everyone was calling 
him Bunch. They ate him up, his wild 
stunt dancing, his flashing laughter and the 
foolish, rollicking little songs he sang, 
strumming a ukulele, with a whisper and a 
naughty twinkle, to the best tables. He 
joked with the chorus, goading them to new 
explosions of energy, flung his dance part- 
ner about him like a blown scarf and made 
absurd speeches calling all the prominent 
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people present by their first names. From 
the first he was ariot. In two weeks he was 
a tradition and a local celebrity. 

Camilla, who went to Maxim’s only for 
dinner and perhaps a dance or two with 
Bunch before the crowd came, and then 
came home early in Mr. Diamantopolous’ 
own car, driven by his chauffeur, was de- 
lighted with Bunch’s success, and at the 
same time puzzled, even a little discon- 
certed, by the changes which it seemed to 
work in him. He worked hard, inexorably 
hard, of course, and as he never got in until 
nearly daylight it was understandable why 
he should be a little grumpy and exacting at 
noon, when he woke and had his coffee. 
But he was growing so cocksure, with a 
touch of hardness, so temperamental about 
his dancing, so queerly conceited, for her 
gay, boyish Bunch. And he was drinking a 
little. Not enough to affect his work, but 
sufficient to thicken and dry his lips a little, 
make his face flush dully at the end of a 
difficult number. And he was always hav- 
ing trouble with his dance partners. The 
flamboyant brunette went in the second 
week, because she would not follow his 
directions and was always watching the 
audience. The next did not know enough 
about dancing and the next could not think 
about anything but men. And all of them 
tried to hog the stage. To try to hog the 
stage—Bunch’s stage—was to commit the 
unpardonable sin. As he explained to 
Camilla, people came there to see him and 
his dancing and he’d be darned if he’d let 
any girl, no matter how pretty she was, get 
the applause that belonged to him. He 
wished that he could put on all the numbers 
alone. But after all a man couldn’t very 
well do that. He had to have some sort of 
girl clinging around, just for the effect. 

The result of this on Camilla was to iso- 
late her on Seventh Street. Mornings she 
was up by eight, leaving Bunch in his heavy 
slumber in the darkened room, and so out 
to her marketing. His breakfast, which was 
her lunch, was often followed by an hour or 
two of practice, in which Camilla, for want 
of anyone better, danced with him to the 
muted squawk of the phonograph. Some- 
times after that they ran over to the beach 
in the car for aswim, but more often, as the 
season advanced and Bunch grew more and 
more popular, he was asked to dance at 
private tea dances in hotel gardens, and he 
began to give Charleston lessons at fifteen 
dollars an hour to the very smartest women. 
On such afternoons Camilla sat in the bay- 
front park or came home and sewed and 
read alone. And often, more often than 
Bunch knew or would have liked, she went 
downstairs to the Robinsons’ apartment 
and talked to Bertha and played with the 
baby. 

She had begun to notice Bertha Robin- 
son, who was the wife of the young Robin- 
son who drove a truck, while shopping at 
the corner grocery. And after they had 
walked home together and sat on the 
veranda together several times, it had 
seemed perfectly natural that Bertha Rob- 
inson should have asked Camilla in to see 
the baby and have a glass of iced tea. The 
Robinson apartment was the duplicate of 
Camilla’s, on the floor below, but it seemed 
somehow plainer and less cluttered, with- 
out the ruffied taffeta cushions and smok- 
ing trays and French dolls Bunch had been 
bringing home recently. Bertha Robinson 
was around, brown-eyed, comfortable little 
soul, who wore clean little print dresses and 
dressed the baby in plain wash pink. She 
had a comfortable, sensible way of treating 
Camilla like a mere child, although she was 
only a year or two older; and she took it 
for granted that what Camilla wanted most 
in the world was exactly what she wanted— 
a little house somewhere out in Riverside, 
with palm trees and a flower bed and plenty 
of room for babies to play in. She liked to 
go to the movies with her tall brown hus- 
band, and she liked to cut out rompers 
without a pattern and bake crisp molasses 
cookies and make iced tea with sirup and 
mint sprigs. She liked to say she was en- 
vious of Camilla’s silver slippers and her 
dancing, but she did not look it in the least. 
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And Camilla grew to look forward to an 
afternoon with Bertha and the baby as a 
traveler in a strange land listens for the 


sound of a few words he can understand. | 


But she did not tell Bunch that. 


For as time went on she began to grow a | 
little more silent when she was with Bunch. | 
He was growing a little strange to her. The | fj 


way he lived, what he thought, was making 
him strange. It was making him harder 
and more supercilious and even a little loud 
and rather grasping. Grasping for ap- 


plause, for the acquaintance of smarter | 
women, for flattery, for everyone’s famil- | 
larity, everyone’s recognition and admira- | 


tion. 


He was growing to like expensive things | 


just because they were expensive, and men 
who were important and ostentatious and 


loud-talking about money, and women | 
with red mouths and hard bright eyes and | 


clothes as ostentatious as new thousand- 
dollar bills. He grew to talk about noth- 
ing else. 
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“Class, that’s what they’ve got,” he | 


would say to Camilla, dressing after an | 


afternoon at a tea dance. “Rotten with 
money and don’t care what they do with it. 


That’s what I’m after, babe, artd that’s | 
where we'll be some day, and not so long | 


too. Just you keep your eye on your old 
man.”’ 

If it had not been for the kindly, intelli- 
gent eye of Mr. Diamantopolous, for 
Seventh Street, and for Bertha Robinson, 
Camilla began to think she could not have 
endured it at all. 

When Bunch had turned the fifth of his 
dancing partners into a sputtering, glaring 
figure of more than articulate rage, and 
had had her discharged, Camilla volun- 
teered to dance with Bunch herself. Mr. 
Diamantopolous stared at her, turned dark 
around the lids, and said “‘No”’ explosively. 

“But why not?’’ Camilla said, when he 
could be spoken to again. ‘“‘I’ve practiced 
with Bunch and practiced with him, so that 
I know all the numbers, and I do follow 
well. He says I do. I really don’t think 
he would mind me. And it would be some- 
thing to do.” 

“T do not like it so,’ Mr. Diamantopo- 
lous insisted. ‘‘I do not like it so at all. 
For Bunch, yes, fine. For all these other, 
yes. Too good. But for you to be dancing 
here at all hours of the night—you, in 
front of these—these staring baboons—no. 
No, it is impossible. I will not have it.” 

The result was that Camilla was to go on 
for three dances with Bunch, all before one 
o’clock. After that one of the girls from 
the chorus would do, and Bunch could put 
on one exhibition number alone, as he had 


always wanted. He rather liked the idea | 


than otherwise. Camilla always did ex- 


actly what he told her and they could put | 


on some swell stuff with a little hard work. 
He rehearsed her, hour after hour, in the 
afternoons, until she grew limber and tire- 
less and elastic. 

Yet after the first week or two she did 


find the work a little difficult. The constant | 


necessity of practice, of keeping fit, the 
night work and Bunch’s incessant demands 
wore her more than she would have ac- 
knowledged even to herself, and certainly 
never to Mr. Diamantopolous. But she 
saved every cent that he paid her and a little 
of what he paid Bunch. It helped that 
Bunch was in the best of humor about the 
arrangement. He loved drilling her in new 
steps, feeling that he was the master and 
she the willing, eager pupil. He loved all 
the increased attention which Camilla’s 
open indifference to applause brought him. 
Her dancing did not attempt to follow all 
Bunch’s complicated gymnastics. If peo- 
ple did notice her and seemed to applaud 
especially, now and then; if he heard 
women exclaiming, ‘‘Isn’t she sweet? 
Isn’t she perfectly exquisite? Who is she?”’ 
he felt only the pride of the creator and 
producer. She always slipped away quickly 
and inconspicuously, so that they might 
the more quickly forget her. 

Bunch himself was getting better every 


day. He said so himself. There was not a | 


dancer in Miami or Miami Beach, he told 


Drafty Windows 


ave dangerous 
dusty and costly 


ITTLE Openings around win- 
jt dows and doors. Too small to 
beseen. More dangerous because 
unseen. Sources of “colds,” and 
sifting dirt — outlets, also, thru 
which inside warmth escapes. 
Menacing health and property. 
Multiplying heating costs. 


Saves Many Times Its Cost 
in Coal Bills 


Bosley’s Weather Strip stops 
draughts. Keeps out cold, keeps 
warmth in. Puts a protecting 
cushion between you and outside 
weather and dirt. Costs little. 
Easy to apply. 


A New Easy Way to Buy 
and Apply 


Anyone can buy and apply 
Bosley’s Weather Strip. No need 
to measure windows and doors 
before buying. Just tell yourhard- 
ware dealer ‘“howmany” windows 
or doors you want to weather 
strip. He will give you the right 
amount of material you need. 
All ready to apply. Also rust- 
proof tacks to match. 


The name Bosley on weather strip 
has stood for quality since 1869. Look 
for the seal of health, the “Heat Seal,” 
and ask for Bosley’s ‘‘Heat Seal” 
Weather Strip in the orange and blue 
boxes or from the orange and blue reel. 


THE D.W. BOSLEY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


1901 CARROLL AVE. 


Next Week is as 
“Bosley’s Unit 


Weather Strip 

Week” at 

your Hard- ee. 
ware Store 2 Unit Size 


ANSONIA 
SQUARE PIRATE 


Square Pirate—$2.50 


e Aristocratic 


Alarm Clocks 


Onereason forthe high regard in which Ansonia | 
clocks are held is that they wear well. They 
have won an enviable reputation for long 
service and dependability. 


And more than that, the new alarm clocks 
(the SquareClox family and the Apex Junior) | 
are so good-looking that their use is not con- 
fined to bedroom or kitchen. In living-room 
or dining-room they are equally at home, and 
so perform a double service. 


SquareClox are finished in antique gold or 
colors, and cost from $2.50 to $6.00; radium 
hands and numerals $1.00 to $1.25 extra. 


Apex Junior (illustrated below) is a beauty, 


made of Necrolian bronze with decorative 
design in relief. Its sunken dial, with raised | 
bronze numerals is part of the case, and needs | 
no protective glass. The clock looks as though 
carved out of a solid block of bronze, costs 
only $3.50; radium $4.50. 


Candlesticks of Necrolian bronze to match, 
$3.00 the pair. 


Ask to see these clocks at jewelers’, 
drug or department stores. You will 
get an entirely new idea of what An- 
sonia has done to give artistic value 
to a household necessity. 


Canadian Distributors—Lymans, Montreal and Toronto | 
Prices in Canada are a bit higher 


Apex Junior —$3.50 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
7th Ave. & 12th St., Dept. P, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


S$) 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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Camilla often, who could touch him. Peo- 
ple in the profession were coming to Max- 
im’s just to watch him and pick up new 
ideas. Steps that he discarded last week 
were the newest thing this week in other 
dance places. He felt himself the central 
figure of all the smartest night life of the 
winter. 

Then one night Bunch heard that Erben 
Balch was coming to Maxim’s. Even 
Camilla knew that Erben Balch was one of 
the biggest producers of international 
revues in New York and London. If he 
took one up one was made for life. Every- 
thing he did went over big. As a conse- 
quence he was a man whose winter vacation 


| in Palm Beach and Miami was sogged with 


publicity. Would-be actresses haunted his 
footsteps, tried to speak to him in swim- 
ming, slipped notes under his door. And 
when he planned an evening of casual, in- 


| conspicuous amusement it was quite likely 


to turn into a triumphal procession. 

Bunch was so excited that night that 
Camilla had to tie his tie. “It may mean 
the biggest thing in the world to me, Ca- 
milla, don’t you see?”’ he said to her three or 
four times before their opening number. 
Camilla hoped absently, as they ran onto 
the floor with the opening chords, that 
Bunch would attract all the attention that 
night that he craved. And yet if Erben 
Balch liked him well enough to give him a 
job in New York, what would that mean 
to her, to them, to this life that they as 
married people ought slowly and surely to 
be building up together? She swayed and 
drifted and lifted her toes and tapped heels 
in a sudden fog of bewilderment that was 
almost pain. What was she doing here, 
with the spotlight prying under her eyelids, 
before these staring ovals that were faces, 
among the curling smoke mists, with this 
hard, directing arm of a strange man about 
her waist? She didn’t belong here—oh, she 
didn’t belong. 

The first dance went off smoothly, as 
usual, in spite of her fog of abstraction. 
Bunch was watching the newcomers. 
Erben Balch had not come in yet and 
Camilla was grateful for it. Bunch was not 
so tense now. She pulled herself abruptly 
from her alien mood and smiled faintly 
across the table at Mr. Diamantopolous’ 
brooding face. She hoped he liked her new 
silver-lace dress that lay like frost work 
about her bare, delicate shoulders, fluted 
softly about her knees. 

But at the beginning of their second 
number Erben Balch came in and sat 
watching from a corner table in the lowered 
lights. A stir and turning of heads sought 
him out among the crowded tables. The 


| saxophones blared with a brassier triumph, 


the drums were electric, the strings like 
silver shrillings in the dimness. Over the 
brilliant rosy glass of the floor, in full spot- 
light, Bunch and Camilla were a whirlwind 


|| of black and white and silver, with the 


black and white festooning about the silver 
in a wild, flowing intricacy of steps and 
gestures. Bunch was outdoing himself. 
Camilla made no pretense of serving as 
anything more than she always did—a 
dreaming, delicate accompaniment for his 
pyrotechnics. She acknowledged the crash 


| of applause absently, her hand light in 


Bunch’s tight palm, and then slipped to 


| Mr. Diamantopolous’ table, while Bunch 


put on his solo number for Erben Balch’s 
special benefit. 

“You are lovely tonight,’ Mr. Dia- 
mantopolous said to her, with that direct 


gravity of his. ‘“‘The new dress is a silver 
| cloud for the young moon. But I think I 


shall discharge you and forbid you ever to 
come back to Maxim’s. You are too tired. 
I can seeit. It has been too much for you.” 

She smiled her faint little smile at him, 
sitting erect with that sense of poised tran- 
quillity she gave. No, she was not physi- 
cally tired. Not tired at all that way. The 
exercise had kept her fit. It was only—she 
could never have spoken the words. But 
she could think. Something in her was too 
tired to prevent her thinking. And the 
thought was—the alarming, the distressing, 
the much-hidden thought—was that she 
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was tired of Bunch. Not of the Bunch she 
loved, had loved. But of this strange, new 
frightening Bunch; this vain seeker after 
applause; this difficult, exacting stranger. 
How much she, too, must have changed, 
she thought suddenly, to let herself sit 
here like this, thinking these terrible things 
of Bunch. Her Bunch, her husband. But 
he was not hers any longer. He was theirs— 
this roaring crowd, like a loud, many- 
mouthed, stupid animal, before which he 
was gyrating. He had given himself to 
them. It was he who had changed. She 
sighed and stirred at the chill within her, 
looking away from Mr. Diamantopolous’ 
inquiring eyes. 

A man was coming over to their table— 
two men. They were bowing to her and 
asking him to present them—Mr. Erben 
Balch and Mr. John Zorycka. Camilla 
smiled, her inattentive, elusive smile, as 
they sat down. Mr. Balch was the big, dark 
man, only a little less big than Mr. Dia- 
mantopolous, with a pale, fattish face and 
small, round eyelids over sleepy eyes. The 
wiry, thin man was Zorycka. His face was 
pock-marked and his eyes were alive under 
perpetually surprised eyebrows; a man 
shaped like a rapier, with a rapier’s spring 
and flourish in his manner. Zorycka was 
Balch’s dance master, she remembered. It 
was queer, she thought, that both men were 
watching her and not Bunch, flashing and 
whirling and stamping out on the floor. 

“We enjoyed seeing you dance,’”’ Erben 
Balch said slowly, in a sleepy, suave voice. 
“T wanted to ask you what sort of contract 
you had here?”’ 

Camilla laughed lightly. “‘Oh, we’ve no 
contract. My husband is bound only by 
Mr. Diamantopolous’ kindness.”’ 

Balch said, ignoring the Greek’s acqui- 
escing droop of the eyelids, ““I mean you, 
Mrs. Burnet.” 

“T? No, of course not. But it would not 
matter about me. You see, I’m only a very 
substitute partner.” 

The lean Russian had been fidgeting. 
Now he broke in as if he could not endure 
this open diplomacy any longer. ‘‘ You do 
not understand,” he said. ‘‘It is not your 
husband we are interested in. He is not 
bad, of his kind. Rather good; but he will 
never go any farther. He has nothing of 
the thing that you have—the feeling, the 
distinction, the imagination, the spark that 
makes the artist. Your training has been 
much wrong. I wish to train you myself. 
I want to make that thing you have come 
out clear and fine and strong. It can be 
great. Mr. Balch has said I may have you. 
Can you be in New York in three weeks?” 

Camilla steadied herself with a clenched 
fist under the table edge. She turned her 
startled eyes to Balch. He nodded. She 
sat very quiet, a frosty quiet, but the 
thoughts in her head were turning somer- 
saults. To go to New York and work at 
real dancing, with this man like a whip- 
lash; to have simplicity and beauty and— 
and freedom. And yet—Bunch. 

Her little silver-gilt head was high; her 
little silver figure unstirring except for the 
frosty lace over her breast. The three men 
sat and watched her, and she thought 
desperately, her dark eyes, purple with 
intensity, staring past their silent gaze. 
She heard Bunch’s solo music still thump- 
ing and blaring across the dance floor; the 
burst of laughter and clapping which fol- 
lowed him about. Why—why, poor 
Bunch. Then he was not so good as he 
thought he was. Poor old Bunch. He 
wasn’t good. He wasn’t good enough. It 
would be a terrible blow for him. What 
would he do if she went to New York to be 
a dancer, to be produced by Erben Balch? 
What would it do to him? ’ 

“You are very kind,” she said suddenly, 
in a little voice that was part gasp. ‘“‘ You 
are both awfully kind. I don’t—I am so 
surprised that it is I you want and not—I 
don’t know what to say. May I—would it 
be possible for me to think it over—give 
you my decision later?”’ 

“Certainly,” Balch said, getting up sud- 
denly, as if conscious of many people, star- 
ing people, about to hurl themselves upon 
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him. ‘Certainly. We'll be here two weeks 
longer. Call me up at the Monarch- 
Biscayne any morning before ten. We’ll 
make an appointment to discuss details. 
Delighted to have seen you. Come along, 
Sp AY 

Camilla sat staring at her hand on the 
edge of the table. Bunch’s dance was al- 
most finished. He would hurry to ask her 
why they hadn’t waited, what they had 
said. The watching eyes of Mr. Diaman- 
topolous were veiled. 

“Perhaps I should remind you,” he said 
once, elaborately removing the ash from his 
glowing cigar end, “that Maxim’s will close 
for the summer in another month.” 

“T know,” she said uncertainly, watch- 
ing Bunch plow his way toward them 
among the tables, his curiosity and his im- 
patience brilliant in his eyes. 

“‘Well,”’ he said, dropping into the chair 
beside her, ‘‘what did they say? Why 
didn’t they wait to talk to me? Did they 
like my stuff?” 

“They couldn’t stay any longer,’ Ca- 
milla said steadily and slowly. “They said 
they were awfully glad to have seen you, 
Bunch. They said you were good. I 
think—I think they don’t go around saying 
that to everybody.” 

“Was that all?’’ Bunch demanded, 
searching her face. ‘‘Didn’t they say any- 
thing about wanting to see me again, or— 
or about a chance in New York?” 

“That’s all they said about you, Bunch. 
They had to get away. But that was a lot, 
don’t you think?” 

There was no question but that Bunch 
was disappointed. Poor old Bunch. It was 
ashame—ashame. But he took it proudly. 

“Well,” he said, getting up and slapping 
Mr. Diamantopolous on the shoulder, 
“‘that’ll be a good line for the advertising 
anyway, hey, old egg? After all, I suppose 
he’s on his vacation and doesn’t want to 
think about—I say, Camilla, who do you 
think wants me to teach her the Charles- 
ton? Mrs. Harrison Bolden. She just 
called me to her table. What do you say to 
that? Flying pretty high, aren’t we, ol’ 
deah? I’m to begin tomorrow and stay to 
lunch. Just give a think for a minute what 
that means. With Erben Balch saying ’m 
good and Antoinette Bolden saying I’m 
good—well, I guess I am good, ain’t it so? 
Fifteen minutes to the next number, babe, 
and don’t get your foot in my way on that 
skating step. See y’all some more.” 

“Poor old Bunch,’’ Camilla murmured 
after him. And then, suddenly, “But I 
couldn’t tell him then—just like that. It 
would have been like hitting a child. I 
couldn’t ——”’ 

“Are you planning to tell him at all?” 
murmured Mr. Diamantopolous, discreetly 
impersonal. 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know,” Ca- 
milla said, torn with distress. “‘How can I 
hurt him like that? And yet, how can I 
not?” 

If Bunch had been less preoccupied with 
his recent capture of Antoinette Bolden’s 
interest—Antoinette Bolden whose this- 
season’s diversion was a whole stable of 
personable young dancing men—he might 
have noticed that for the first time in their 
two years of marriage Camilla’s attention 
was not all his own. As if in compensation 
for Erben Balch’s negligence, Bunch was 
exalting Antoinette Bolden’s recent flatter- 
ing approval to the dignity of an obsession. 
He talked of nothing but her—her marvel- 
ous house, her marvelous wealth, her 
marvelous luxury, her marvelous, exotic 
mind, her marvelous understanding of a 
young man who was beginning to think 
himself much more as a social celebrity 
than a professional dancer. 

He talked about her to Camilla whenever 
he was with her; when he was not sleeping 
or dancing or eating or grooming himself 
tremendously in the small, splashed bath- 
room. And Camilla heard him, when she 
heard him, with a pale pink ear negligently 
turned away, dark-blue eyes staring out the 
window, her lower lip occasionally bitten. 
If he had been capable of noticing anything 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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You KNow HIM, the man who will not put things down 
on paper. He gives orders orally. He does not make 
records but carries things in his head. A fine chap but 
a self-handicapper. 

He has never seemed to realize that the use of Printed 
Forms would not only save his time but would save the 
time of others, men who look for reports that don’t 
exist, who try to trace the source of statements that 
no one can place. 

Printed Forms not only prevent blunders, conserve 
energy and take the word “alibi” out of business lan- 
guage, but they greatly increase the capacity of the man 
who uses them. Your voice 1s perpetuated; you can be 
doing things in several places at once. Unlike the echoes 
of a voice, carbon copies do not fade away. 

Such things as letterheads, statements, invoices, 
order blanks and requisition slips are only the common- 
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est of printed forms. There is the phone-call-when-you- 
were-out blank, the office routing form, the tickler sys- 
tem memorandum, the conference report sheet and 
numberless other regular and special forms that mean 
speed, quietness, efficiency in any business. The date 
line alone would make printed forms worth while. 

The paper specially developed for printed forms and 
found to be exactly right by thousands of firms is 
Hammermill Bond. It runs uniform in quality. It comes 
in a variety of colors (twelve and white). The surface 
is right, the strength is there, the price is reasonable, 
and you can always get it. Printers know and respect 
Hammermill Bond and can supply it without delay. 

Our Working Kit of printed forms will show you many 
ways of using them. We will send this, together with 
samples of Hammermill Bond, without charge, if you 
write us (on your business letterhead, please). 


HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erte, Pa. 
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DON'T FILL NO ORAL ORDER, 


(Continued from Page 118) 

he would have seen that it was only the 
charming shell of his young wife who gave 
him his coffee, who mended his socks, who 
drifted through the necessary dances with 
him, who woke long hours before he did, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. If, also, she 
spent every afternoon, when he was danc- 
ing with Antoinette Bolden or some girl of 
her train, downstairs with Bertha Robinson, 
helping her hem dish towels or bathing the 
baby, and talking, vaguely and disjoint- 
edly, about Billy Robinson’s hopes for the 
future of the truck business, and the Robin- 
son family’s idea of what life ought to be 
like, Bunch was regally unaware of it. 

Until the morning, nearly a week later, 
when Camilla suddenly woke him up earlier 
than usual, with his coffee, and a demand 
that he give up dancing and learn about 
trucks. 

Bunch sat up blinking, his hair bristling 
and untidy, his face flushed, his mouth still 
opened after a yawn, and asked if she had 
gone crazy. 

The brilliant morning sun was around 
her, burnishing her hair, as she stood side- 
wise in the window, playing with the cord. 
She did not answer until Bunch had finished 
his coffee in an incredulous and contemptu- 
ous silence. Then she moved toward him, 
her face white, her nails clenched in her 
palms. 

“Listen, Bunch. You’ve got to listen. 
I’m not crazy, honest. But you’ve got to 
listen to me. I want you to give up this 
dancing, Bunch. Listen, you’ve got to. 
It—things aren’t the same as when you 
started in. Everything’s changed now. 
We've got money. I’ve got some—my own. 
I saved it. And you’ve changed, Bunch. 
You’ve changed dreadfully. I’ve watched 
it. It’s been bad for you. You’ve grown 
hard and—and grasping and vain—not like 
your old self, Bunch. Oh, not as you used 
to be. If you keep on, Bunch, you'll be 
somebody else. Horrid. A hard, cheap, 
loud man, running around with rich peo- 
ple—women old enough to be your mother— 
drinking a lot and spending a lot for noth- 
ing, Bunch. For nothing at all that is 
sound or permanent or—or right. We 
ought to be planning for a different kind 
of life for us. Something fine and sensible 
and dignified. In our own little house some- 
where, Bunch—quiet evenings and time to 
think and—and children, Bunch. We ought 
to be building a good life for each other and 
for them, that will be deep-rooted and— 
and really rich. We ought to be, Bunch— 
we ought 4 

For a moment she faltered, catching her 
desperate glance in Bunch’s astonished, 
assaulted stare. ‘‘Don’t look like that at 
me, please, Bunch. You’ve got to under- 
stand what I mean. There’s a chance to 
go in with Billy Robinson in the trucking 
business. Listen; I’ve got enough saved, 
so you could buy two more trucks—you 
could be the manager, Bunch, and get busi- 
ness. Billy says there’s all sorts of money 
in building up long-distance hauling be- 
tween Here and Jacksonville. It wouldn’t 
be much at first, but it is a chance for a big 
future, and it would mean living sensibly 
again—day work—and our own little 
house, and dancing only when we—when 
we really wanted to. Bunch, listen. 
You’ve got to listen. You’ve got to take it 
seriously because I—because I ——’” 

“‘Sa-ay, have you gone crazy,or have I?” 
Bunch said- violently, swinging his feet to 
the floor and staring, with something as 
black as anger in his eyes. ‘‘What in the 
name of—give up dancing for the trucking 
business? Me? You're bats. You’ve gone 
nutty; you’re raving. Why in the world— 
oh-h, so that’s it.”” Bunch stood over her 
suddenly, his mouth twisted in a grinning 
sneer. ‘I se-ee. Jealous. That’s what it is. 
Jealous of Antoinette Bolden. Well, I’d 
never have thought it of you—oh, you 
women; oh, my gosh. Jealous.”” He yelled 
with laughter, shuffling in his slippers to- 
ward the bathroom. 

Camilla felt her face sting as if he had 
struck her. And yet she was frozen. 
“Bunch,” she said imperiously, “you come 
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back here. Come back. You've got to pay 
attention to me. Don’t look at me like 
that. I mean it. I can’t go on this way, 
Bunch. I can’t. You’ve got to realize. 
You’ve got to give up this dancing, all this 
that’s ruining you, and settle down to 
something better. I don’t care what it 
is, except that this trucking is a good 
chance. It would be the sensible, intelligent 
thing. I tell you, you’ve got to, Bunch, 
or—or ——’”’ 

Something of her frozen intensity had 
cut through his shell of supercilious scorn. 
“Well,”’ he said coldly from the bathroom 
door, “‘as long as you seem determined to 
make a scene of it—well, goon. I’m wait- 
ing. The trucking business or what, 
Camilla?” 

The level animosity in his eye made her 
catch her breath so that her voice was 
fainter when she went on. ‘Or I’ll have to 
go away. Bunch. Don’t you see? I can’t 
keep it up like this with you changing so. 
It’s either you must change back, or I'll 
go away.” 

“Go away? 
about?”’ 

“Just that.” 

The startled rage in his face was gather- 
ing blackly. ‘‘Some other man, you mean? 
You’ve picked up some other man? You’re 
throwing me over, are you? See here, if 
you think I’d let you 43 

“Bunch, don’t. There’s no other man. 
You know that. There’s never been any 
other. Don’t insult us both. It’s just that 
I can’t go on living this way. I can’t, 
Bunch. I'll go to New York and—and get 
work. I’ve money enough. I’d rather 
work—than this. But not if you want to 
change. I’ve been trying to decide by my- 
self. But it’s you. You’ve got to decide 
one way or the other. You’ve—it’s you 
that’s got to make the choice.” 

“You're off your head,’ he snapped. 
“You know perfectly well I haven’t the 
slightest intention in the world of going 
into the trucking business or any business 
than what I’ve got. And if you don’t like 
that’’—he paused ominously—‘“‘and if you 
don’t like that, you little nut, you darn well 
know what you can do.”’ He slammed the 
bathroom door behind him and turned on 
the water in the tub with a terrific roar, 
while Camilla stood in the center of the room 
opening and shutting her hands. 

When he went out presently, dressed for 
lunch with Antoinette Bolden, he did not 
speak to her, sitting motionless by the 
window, and she did not speak to him. 


What are you talking 


A Trout Stream in Unaka National 
Forest 
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She did not see him again until it was | 


time for their first number at Maxim’s that 
night. She had telephoned Erben Balch at 
his hotel. He had been glad to see her at 
three o’clock. Zorycka had been there and 
they had discussed her first salary and her 
later contract. Zorycka would expect her 
in New York in two weeks. She had come 
back to the apartment early, dressed, tele- 
phoned for a car, and driven out to Max- 
im’s, so that Bunch could have the apart- 
ment to himself to dress in. 

She wanted to think. She must do a lot 
of thinking, plan everything wisely and 
quickly. She must tell Mr. Diamantopo- 
lous. And yet, driving out, she could not 
think at all. She was numb, without emo- 
tion. 

She was going to be a great dancer 
and Bunch was going to be terribly hurt 


and she must tell Mr. Diamantopolous. | 


But those were only words like beads on a 
string and she could not think at all. At 
dinner, at their side table, where Mr. Dia- 
mantopolous presently joined her, she sat 
without saying a word. After his first keen 
thrust of glance at her still face, he did not 
seem to care if she talked or not. Later 
Bunch came in, metallically gay, casual, 
impersonal, although his eyes seemed al- 
ways to slip away from her glance. They 
danced, perfectly in unison, drums at their 
heels, spotlights in their eyes, applause in 
their ears, their cool fingers never quite 
touching. Camilla went back to her table 
thinking she must tell Mr. Diamantopolous 
now. 

Antoinette Bolden and a party of her 
young men and girls were coming in the 
door, passing like a chattering flock of pea- 
cocks, preening and strutting across the 
floor to one of the long, decorated front 
tables. Camilla turned her eyes after them, 
thinking she had never seen Mrs. Bolden 
so close. She was perfectly aware of the 
woman’s effectiveness—the white, high 
head; the narrow, incredibly low-cut white- 
velvet dress; the brown eyes like some sort 
of highly polished stone that seemed to see 
everything and reflect nothing; the thin 
reddened mouth in the face whose skin was 
unashamedly old—carried imperially be- 
fore this troupe of brilliant youth. Among 
the smooth-faced boys and petulant young 
beauties she was startling, aged and ageless 
and insatiable, her polished cold glance 


glittering restlessly. Camilla saw her greet | 


Bunch with a great flare of diamond brace- 
lets as wide as cuffs as she laid a lean hand 
on his arm. Bunch was too obsequious, 
Camilla thought. Mrs. Bolden danced 
with him, fully a head taller than he, with 
a glittering clutch on his shoulder and that 
glittering glance darting among _ the 
crowded, curious tables as he turned and 
turned her about. At the end there was a 
moment when Camilla found herself staring 
fascinated into that glance darkly fixed 
upon her. 

At some murmur from the nervous red 
lips Bunch glanced hastily at Camilla also. 
Abruptly, before the music stopped, Bunch 
straightened and halted, staring rigidly at 


Mrs. Bolden’s moving lips. He stood so by | 


her chair when she had seated herself, ig- 


noring her slight gesture. Camilla saw him | 


turn suddenly and plow his way awkwardly 
among the tables and the dancing couples, 
straight toward her. As soon as she saw the 
twisted, shocked look in his face she knew 
one moment of utter panic and then stiff- 
ened herself for whatever was to come. 

But when she raised her eyes to him, 
standing across the table, she saw with a 
little dull feeling of surprise that he was not 
saying anything. He looked aft her, dully, 
dumbly, and something shaken and white 
moved in his face. It would have seemed 
to her that his look was stricken, if she had 
been able to believe him still capable of 
that. 

“You didn’t tell me,’’ he said suddenly, 
with stiff lips. ‘‘Why didn’t you, Camilla? 
Why didn’t you?” 

‘“What,”’ she stammered faintly. ‘What 
should I have told you?” 

He made an impotent, vague gesture. 
“That Zorycka said you were going to be a 
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FREE 
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is for all lovers of fine tools. 
It tells just what you want to 
know about all the famous 
“‘yankee’’ Tools. Write for 
your copy today. 


Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Make Belly Mechanica’ 


NEVER before has so fine 
a watch sold as low as $3.50. 
At this new reduced price, 
Tip-Top sets a new price- 
and-quality standard. 
Go to your nearest 
dealer’s today, and convince 
yourself of this. Note Tip- 
Top’s trimness and sturdi- 
ness—its rugged strength 
that stands up under the 
roughest wear. Tip-Top 
was especially designed for 
men and boys. Built for 
vigorous, all-round use. 


Tip-Top has one feature 
that you'll approve of at 
first sight. That’s the 
angle it’s set on the strap. 
This angle makes time- 
telling quick and easy. 


But Tip-Top’s most sur- 
prising excellence is its 
beauty. Octagon case, 
cubist numerals, open 
hands, beveled crystal and 
sunk second dial. It’s a 
thoroughbred from every 
standpoint! 

$3.50 is the price of the 
silver-dialed Tip Top. 
Radium luminous dial is 
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IP-TOP, 


the wrist-watch, now 
reduced to $350 7 


$4.00. See also Tip-Top’s 
twin brother, Tip-Top the 
pocket-watch. Like the 
wrist-watch, but pocket- 
sized. With silver dial, 
$1.50. Radium, $2.25. 
Prices slightly higher in 
Canada. 


THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 


Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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great dancer. That Balch is going to have 
you trained in New York. That he has 
offered you a contract.” 

“How did you hear?’ Camilla said, 
clutching at the question as if it could save 
her from the rising tide of emotion within 
her; the dark, aching flood. 

“Mrs. Bolden. Balch told her at dinner 
tonight. She wants to meet you. She 
wants to—to do things for you. But—but 
you never told me, Camilla. You never 
told me.” 

“‘T was afraid,” she said. ‘‘Oh, don’t you 
see? I was afraid to hurt you. You were so 
sure of everything, yourself, your i 

“But, Camilla, a thing like that—a con- 
tract with Balch : 

“Tt isn’t a contract yet, Bunch. I just 
told him I would this afternoon. The con- 
tract wouldn’t be until later. But I—oh, 
Bunch, don’t you see? I couldn’t bear to 
hurt you.” 

“You would have gone away—you mean 
you would have gone away—let me find out 
afterward that you were—that they had 
wanted you to be—you would have gone 
like that?” 

“No, no, Bunch. Don’t you remember? 
I hadn’t decided; not until this morning. 
I gave you your choice—I did. I gave you 
your choice. And you—you decided.” 

Bunch’s face, bending toward her, was 
a worn young mask, with eyes that. were 
suddenly miserable boy’s eyes, staring at a 
swift ruin he had created. His lips quiv- 
ered once, until he tightened them. 

“T decided? I—Camilla, Camilla, you 
can’t mean—you meant you would have 
given up that contract—given up working 
with Zorycka, being a great dancer in New 
York, if I’d—if I’d said I would go into the 


| trucking business?”’ 


Camilla caught at his hand, drew him 
down beside her, tightened her hand on his 
arm, her eager eyes on his shocked, shat- 
tered glance. Beside them Mr. Diaman- 
topolous was as silent as a great brooding 
cliff, as unconsidered as a stone. 

“But of course I would, Bunch. Of 
course. Don’t you see that’s how much 
I—why should I want to be a professional 
dancer, work like a slave, with a spotlight 
always blinding me, for people to clap at? 
Why should I? Why should you? But if 
you wanted to go on this way, hanging 
around Mrs. Bolden and her sort—if you 
really liked it and wouldn’t be happy doing 
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anything else—don’t you see, Bunch, I 
might as well go and work with Zorycka as 
anything else?”’ 

Bunch had both her hands in his now and 
they were speaking fiercely, lip very close 
to lip, eyes lost in each other’s gaze. 

“Don’t you see, Bunch?” Camilla said, 
and her glance trembled with sudden tears. 
His face was so white, so stricken. Oh, 
poor, poor Bunch. It was hurting him 
horribly. 

He put her hands suddenly to his lips. 
“T—you are—you’re wonderful, Camilla. 
Wonderful and lovely and—but you are an 
exquisite dancer. Don’t they all say so 
here? I—I should have thought so before 
this. But what business have I got to keep 
you from New York; the life you should 
have—money, fame ff 

Camilla laughed softly, with a little 
catch in her breath, as her soft palm, in his 
hand, turned firmly against his protesting 
lips. ‘‘Silly,’”’ she whispered, ‘darling, 
silly, when I don’t want to, when I’d hate 
it; when I love you, when you love me 
Oh, Bunch, you do love me? What busi- 
ness—why, silly, you’ve got the trucking 
business.” 

‘Darling,’ he murmured brokenly. ‘‘I— 
Oh, I’ve been—listen, I’d keep you—if you 
really want to stay; if it were the garbage 
business. You mean you—you will, after 
all?” : 

In the little gaspy, starry silence which 
followed, with Camilla’s hands locked in 
her husband’s and their young eyes 
kindling and absorbed, the brooding Mr. 
Diamantopolous stirred, discarded a very 
cold cigar, crackled his shirt front and said 
distinctly: ‘‘Myself, I am tired of all this 
also. I like more class. Much more class. 
Something like the trucking business. Now 
go and dance, you children. That is the 
only way not to disgrace me hugging in 
public. After that, your exhibition, 
Bunch 

Bunch stood up slowly, stiffening his 
shoulders. There was on his face the look 
of a man who has stared hard at the thing 
which is himself and has struggled with 
what he found there, so that his face is 
drawn and his eyelids very weary. But his 
eyes were clear. 

“Not for me, sir,” he said. ‘‘Wouldn’t I 
look an idiot, with Camilla—honey, will 
you give your old man the honor and 
pleasure of the next dance?” 
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“You must have a lot of confidence in your tires to take a trip over 
roads like these.’’ 


“T have. Kelly-Spring fields, my dear.” 
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““There’s a point at which the game 
ceases to be worth the candle.” 

“It’s not such a bad candle,’ she said 
abruptly, “‘for a man like you who has all 
the money he needs. What better thing 
can you do with yourself than go to Con- 
gress? It’s worth fighting for, and you 
know it.” 

The light had faded, and again Mr. 
Saintsbury’s trim little familiar, self- 
consciousness, recalled to him the absurdity 
of standing here facing this unknown girl 
like an antagonist. The thing didn’t even 
look right. He stood not upon the order of 
his going, but he went carrying with him a 
perfectly clear picture of the criticism which 
was almost condemnation in the young 
woman’s eyes. At comparative ease or at 
least in a position of ease, in the exact 
center of the back seat of his car, he tried to 
rid himself of the picture by concentration 
on the fact of the chauffeur’s back—and 
could not. 

His car, diving in and out of minor 
traffic with the aristocratic insolence of 
perfect mechanism, turned south toward his 
own house. He was suddenly reluctant to 
return to its somber dignity, its turreted 
piles of black native stone, bowed with 
shining plate-glass windows that seemed to 
belong more to the street than to the rooms 
within. It was a well-kept house. Before 
she died, Hazel, his wife, had imbued it 
with such habits of order that in ten years 
it had hardly changed its habits. The same 
cook and housemaid whom Hazel had en- 
gaged and trained, served Mr. Saintsbury. 
He had a curious feeling sometimes that the 
house belonged more to those two servants, 
who were in it all day, than it did to him. 
It had been Hazel’s house, planned under 
the sway of a grandiloquent architect, built 
in her first consciousness of wealth and 
staggering under her interpretation of it. 
The two bright pink potted hydrangeas 
which she had ordained, still stood on either 
side of the front door, or perhaps they were 
only descendants of the original hydrangeas, 
running true to type. At any rate, they 
looked the same, just as the velvet portiéres, 
guarding each room which opened on the 
hall, were the same. There was a faint 
smell of furniture polish or wax in the hall, 
and perfect stillness. In the further still- 
ness of the dining room, Mr. Saintsbury 
knew that the table was laid for his dinner. 

He was not admitting anything to him- 
self, for Mr. Saintsbury, from long custom, 
could be close-mouthed even with his soul; 
but one of the things that going to Congress 
might have meant was release from the 
house. It was hard to get away from. He 
had tried putting the length of a continent, 
the breadth of oceans, between him and the 
place without succeeding in shaking it off. 
It simply stood there, magnificently large 
and black, with shining, unseeing windows, 
and waited for him to come back to it; and 
he had always come back, for in other 
places his loneliness was apt to embarrass 
or bother him, and here he could most 
easily transmute it into dignity. 

Yet even when Hazel was alive, and after 
he had made his money, he had felt there 
was something left to go after, in the pur- 
suit of which he was always confused. He 
had made several gestures. They had 
tried some entertaining, not very success- 
fully, for Hazel was an uneasy hostess and 
took to her bed after each occasion, pros- 
trated by minute worries about the outcome 
of her hospitality. He had experimented a 
little in owning country property, but the 
difficulty of keeping servants there, and 
Hazel’s growing nervousness, had made 
him abandon that. Her death left him in 
that orderly, unhomelike house with no one 
really closer to him than those hundreds of 
sprays of funeral flowers, which her social 
position had commanded, had been close to 
Hazel. And ten slow, prosperous years had 
passed since then. 

Though he was a widower, he was, oddly, 
a widower whom no one seemed to hope to 
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catch or trap into second marriage. He was 
never invited out to meet young girls or to 
fill in as an extra man. People of proper 
financial standing asked him to come to 
dinner now and then and provided him with 
middle-aged, bridge-playing dinner part- 
ners. But even these seemed to have no 
hopes. There was a rumor, to be sure, that 
on one of his trips Mr. Saintsbury had been 
seen at the Plaza with an attractive girl. 
But that rumor had been false or else meant 
nothing. Or perhaps it had been another of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s gestures. 

Then had come the suggestion that he 
file for Congress. It had come casually at 
first: ‘“‘Saintsbury, why don’t you file? 
We need a man down there who knows the 
district. You’ve got the time and the 
money, and you know the district. It’s 
time we stopped sending these carpet- 
baggers down to Washington.” 

He had almost forgotten who had said it. 
Someone at the club one night, and they 
had fallen into discussion of it. The idea 
had stuck in his head. 

Well, he had filed and run and made an 
ass of himself; put himself on the tongue of 
every Tom, Dick and Harry, of every little 
typewriting girl who His thoughts 
went back to the typewriting girl. She was 
excitable. How she had laid him out! 
Nervous, no doubt. But she didn’t look 
nervous. He must ask Bradley about her. 

His dinner was excellent. Clear soup and 
fillet of beef with mushrooms, exactly as 
Hazel had taught the cook to prepare it. 
There was no reason why, in the midst of 
eating it, Mr. Saintsbury should have sud- 
denly decided to sell his house. Or if he 
couldn’t sell it, as he secretly knew would 
be hard because of its size and outdated 
majesty, he’d close it up. He drank his 
coffee, left his cheese and telephoned his 
chauffeur to bring the car around. He was 
going to the club. 

But the club was not much better than 
his house. In one corner of the lounge was 
deaf old Mr. Roberts. In another, Ray 
Athens and a couple of other men were 
talking. Saintsbury wondered if it had 
been of politics. He stopped to speak to 
them with a flourish of ease. 

“‘How’s politics?’’ asked Wharton, with 
a jocular grin. 

That was the sort of comment that 
Saintsbury found it hard to meet. ‘‘It 
hasn’t changed much,” he said, trying to 
meet the facetiousness. 

“We shoemakers better stick to our lasts, 
I guess, Saintsbury.”’ 

“T don’t know. Possibly we’ve stuck to 
them too long,” he answered. 

“You die hard, F. G. Too bad it isn’t the 
beginning of the campaign. But it’s hard 
to beat a professional politician like Whe- 
lan.”’ 

“Got into the fight a bit late,” said 
Saintsbury. 

“There’s always two years from now,” 
suggested Athens. His tone was amused 
and it irritated Saintsbury. 

“One could do it before that,’’ he re- 
marked shortly. 

ce How?’”’ 

“Run . independently. Whelan’s not 
really popular. He could be licked.” 

“You don’t mean it!’’ said Wharton. 
“So that’s what you’ve got up your sleeve. 
Well, I’m with you, F.G. You’ve got nerve, 
my boy.” 

“T didn’t say I was going to,’’ began 
Saintsbury, and then his eyes caught 
Athens’ expression. Athens didn’t like that 
idea evidently. Well, let him sweat. ‘‘I 
only meant that it had been put up to me 
pretty strongly that it was the thing to do.” 
He grinned inwardly at the thought of how 
it had beeh put up to him and by whom. 

Wharton leaned forward. He was a very 
important person in wholesale groceries and 
he liked to make that clear every now and 
then. 

“T tell you this, F.G. I’ve just got back 
from California and I’ve been pretty well 


out of this. But you stay in this fight and, 
believe me, I’ll round up a nice little couple 
of hundred votes for you. I’ll bet half the 
people in my own organization didn’t vote.” 

“A person on an independent ticket 
hasn’t got the inside track,” said Athens. 

“That could be overcome,’’ Saintsbury 
told him nonchalantly. He knew he was 
talking too much, but he was enjoying 
Athens’ discomfiture. He was sure now 
that Athens had been against him. Pos- 
sibly he’d even done active work, thrown 
some support to Whelan secretly. He 
wouldn’t dare do it any other way. 

Vaguely, in the distance, they could hear 
music. ‘‘What’s on tonight?” asked one of 
the men. 

“Dinner dance upstairs in the big dining 
room,’’ Wharton told him, and stood up. 
“T’m on the house committee and I must 
go up in the balcony and take a look at it 
and see who’s there. Come along, Saints- 
bury.”’ 

Saintsbury went, not to see the dinner 
dance but because he wanted to tell 
Wharton privately that there wasn’t any- 
thing to that independent-ticket stuff. He 
didn’t want Wharton to start any organ- 
izing. But he’d leave Athens to worry over 
it, tonight at least. 

The club dining room was long and 
paneled in oak, and, at the back of it, open- 
ing from the corridor which led to the men’s 
rooms, was a balcony. The two men 
stepped out on that, the music rising around 
them in a fantastic blast, for the players 
were directly below the balcony. Music 
often troubled Saintsbury, especially this 
kind of music. He didn’t know what to do 
with it. It rose to his head and bewildered 
him. Once he and Hazel had tried to give a 
dance. What a fizzle it had been! They 
hadn’t known how to do it, and it had been 
stilted. People had gone home early. He 
looked down now from the balcony, won- 
dering how long it was since he had seen 
people dancing like this. Now and then he 
saw them on the stage, but that was differ- 
ent. In hotels he avoided ballrooms. 

“Crazy hullabaloo,” said Wharton, his 
little eyes sharpening jealously. ‘Believe 
me, I can’t see why they call that dancing !”’ 

Saintsbury could. He could see the 
rhythm, the abandon, the mood, the ex- 
quisite pleasure of accent. He could not 
only see it, but something in his imagination 
swung into it as he stood watching with the 
air of the middle-aged clubman who never 
took part in such things. He had never 
had such things as these dances, never 
known those close, relaxed, easy contacts, 
and yet he felt a confident sympathy with 
them. 

““Who’s that girl?’”’ he asked abruptly. 
““The one in green—over there.” 

Wharton gave her expert attention. 
“You don’t mean Natalie Merrill—the one 
with young Custer?”’ 

“Natalie Merrill!’’ repeated Saintsbury. 
“That one in green?” 

“Sure, that’s Natalie. You certainly 
ought to know her. She owns all the mines 
you don’t, Saintsbury.” 

“‘T haven’t seen her since she was a 
child,” Saintsbury answered. 

That was why her face was familiar. 
She looked like her father, and Saintsbury 
remembered that daring adventurer well 
enough. And this afternoon he had treated 
her as if she was a filing clerk—told her to 
take his pictures out of the window! But 
what was she doing in there, anyway, in 
that dingy political headquarters? 

“There’s a clear case of too much 
money,” offered Wharton wisely. ‘‘That 
girl doesn’t know what to do with herself. 
She’s been everywhere in the world, I guess, 
and since the old lady died she hasn’t any 
strings on her at all.” 

‘‘She’s living here?”’ 

‘She opened up the old Merrill house, 
you know. They say she keeps Ned Pep- 
per—he’s her attorney—jumping for fear 
she’ll do something she shouldn’t.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Saintsbury 
rather hostilely. 

“Oh, she’s too young and too good- 
looking and too erratic, they say, to be 
unmarried. She ought to pick up young 
Custer. Wouldn’t that set the Custers 
up, though?” 

Saintsbury’s eyes went in the direction of 
the girl in green. She was dancing with a 
tall young man, who must be young Custer. 
A callow boy, with Custer blood in him. 
Tricky blood, probably, if he took after his _ 
father. What a fool he himself must have 
seemed this afternoon. Did that girl im- 
agine he knew her or not? 

She looked up just then and saw Mr. 
Saintsbury and smiled at him, lifting one 
arm from the boy’s shoulder in a gay salute. 
Apparently she bore him no ill will. 

“T thought you said you didn’t know 
her,”’ said Wharton. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

“‘She’s been’ mixed up in some political 
stuff,’ answered Saintsbury. “I hadn’t 
identified her.” 

“‘No wonder you're going to stay in the 
fight!’’ said his friend acutely. 

Saintsbury, who had come out with the 
especial intention of denying that he was, 
let it ride, though he knew‘ what he was let- 
ting himself in for. 


Bradley told’ Natalie Merrill that he 
didn’t know what had come over Saints- 
bury. It was October and things had been 
moving. 

“The licking did him good apparently. 
He was so high and mighty we couldn’t 
handle him at all. Now he does seem 
vaguely conscious that there’s a fight on. 
It’s a hot one, too, this three-cornered affair. 
Sagen on the Democratic ticket and Whelan 
running regular and Saintsbury neither fish 
nor fowl. Mostly fish yet. But he’s gath- 
ering strength, I think.”’ 

Natalie, looking like an intelligent stalk 
of blue iris in a wool dress of exactly that 
color, sympathized with him. 

“He'd like to warm up,” she said, “‘if he 
knew how. And we’ve simply got to put 
him over. Whelan’s so crooked. Why, I 
remember when my father was alive, his 
telling about Whelan’s double-crossing the 
people he was supposed to represent. He’d 
fight the mine owners openly and then come 
around with his hand out.” 

“But it’s not so easy to prove. And just 
now he’s handing out a great line of talk 
about the millions that are fighting him. 
We don’t want to make too much display 
or appear to spend too much money.” 

“Make Mr. Saintsbury talk.” 

“Make him what?” 

“Campaign for himself.” 

“He couldn’t.” 

“Sure he could. And he would too. 

Here he is. Won’t you campaign, Mr. 
Saintsbury?”’ 

Saintsbury, entering the headquarters at 
that moment, rather rapidly for a man of 
his habits and dignity, stopped short at the 
sight of her. He thought of iris, which was 
rather imaginative. But he kept to the 
point which had brought him there. 

“Tt’s exactly as I thought, Bradley,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s backing behind Whelan. 
They’re prepared to spend money or 
double-cross or do anything, I should say.” 

“Bad as all that? Who is it?” 

Saintsbury looked around and then at 
the girl. ‘‘Want me to go?” she asked. 

He answered honestly: ‘‘No, I don’t 
want you to go. But there can’t be any 
leak on this.” 

“T never leak,” she said. 

“Bxactly. Well, it’s Athens.” 

“But,” exclaimed Bradley, for once sur- 
prised, ‘I thought he was tied up to your 
company?” 

“As long as it serves his purpose. He 
won’t be much longer if I can pin some of 
these things to him. But that’s neither here 
nor there. The point is that he’s lining up 
a lot of strength for Whelan. I came across 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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potless walls ~ ~ ~ 
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immaculate draperies | 
gleaming windows 


how vital to the beauty 
and charm of your home! 


But how difficult to have without the magic of the Fuller Wall Set! 
Five time and labor savers! Each especially shaped to send its gently 
cleaning fingers over dust-collecting surfaces and into the hard-to-get- 
at nooks and corners. 


A Wall Brush, a Window Brush with dryer, a brush for draperies, a 
Radiator Brush, and a mighty handy Utility Brush to whisk away 
drudgery and save you many golden hours. 


When next the Fuller Man calls, be certain he shows you how these 
brushes simplify this important phase of homekeeping—how they 
clean walls, draperies, radiators, windows, pictures, moldings, and the 
inaccessible surfaces where dust-imps love to lurk. 


FULLER BRUSHE 


1058 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
Conn., asking forthe“ Handy Brush 
Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


If you want to see the Fuller Man 
before his next regular call, tele- 
phone The Fuller Brush Company 
Branch in your city, or write us at 


Tue WALL Ser 


Tomeet thisparticularclean- 


ing problem in your home--- 
to banish dust from walls, 
windows, draperies, radia- 
tors and other difficult-to-get- 
at surfaces---these brushes 
have been perfected by Fuller 


Ape 318, 


Cleans and dries windows, 
easily, quickly, without the 
danger of using stepladder 
or chair. 
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Lacecurtains, draperies, tap- 
estries are easily freed from 
clinging dust without injury 
to the most delicate fabric, 
by this Fuller Brush. 


The Red Tip Tag on every Fuller 
Brush and the Fuller Button identi- 
fying the Fuller Manareour pledges 
to you of Fuller Service. 
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Whisks out dust from behind 
the radiator, betweenitscoils 
and under its rods and pipes; 
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Because—In this natural, wholesome way she makes the most 


of her attractions—protetting the good complexion nature gave, 


she assures beauty and happiness in her future; read how. 


Ear EANESs is More necessary to a woman, sages 

say, than to a man. Yet what woman can be 
happy who is unattractive? ...The girl who is beauti- 
ful in simple, unaffected ways is sought by everyone. 
“The most popular girl in her set’’ is usually the hap- 
piest girl. 

Beauty is often only a matter of a lovely skin. For 
that is youth. And youth is the most priceless posses- 
sion in the world . . .a possession now, thanks to nat- 
ural ways in skin care, that is extended long past the 
allotted time. Youth well into the forties is common 
today. Thousands have gaimed it by following this 
simple rule: 

The rule and how 
to follow it for best results - 

Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of 
good cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and 
particularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge if 
you wish. But never leave them on over night. They 


clog the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disfigurements often follow. They must be washed 
away. 

Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one repre- 
sented as of olive and palm oils, is the same as 
Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 
lions let it do for their bodies what it does for their 
faces. Obtain a cake today. Then note what an amaz- 
ing difference one week makes. 


Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm—and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


October 9, 1926 


“The Prettiest Girl 1n Her Set” 
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| Bagot is a beauty soap made solely for one 
purpose; to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, Palmolive is the second 
largest selling soap, and has supplanted French soaps 
by the score. In beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 


“imported” soap. 
Remember those facts when tempted to risk an un- 
proved soap on your skin. 


Palmolive Soap is untouched 
by human hands until you 
break the wrapper — it is 
never sold unwrapped 
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Used Everywhere 
For Every Purpose 


3-in-One is more than a national oil—it’s 
international. Besides being sold in city, 
town and cross-roads stores all over the 
United States, it’s sold and used in every 
civilized country in the world. 


Where the Japanese man uses 3-in-One to oil his Jin- 
rikisha to make it run easier, the American woman 
does the same with her baby carriage, etc. 


The French maid polishes the furniture “de chambre”; 
the American housewife uses it for the same purpose 
on her piano. 


The Turkish soldier uses it on his gun, and the Ameri- 
can Sportsman uses it not only on his gun, but also 
on his fishing rod, revolver, etc. 


The English woman uses it on her sewing machine; 
the American woman uses it on her vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, etc. 


The Argentine uses it to keep his saddle in good con- 
dition, the American uses it on his razor strop, razor ° 
blades, etc. 


3-in-One is unique—a scientific compound of fine oils. No 
single oil; no straight mineral oil has all the 3-in-One qualities. 
That is why other oils copy 3-in-One—the bottles, the Handy 
Can, the distinctive odor. But no one equals the quality. 


Even if 3-in-One costs more than ordinary oil, it is worth it. 
Because it does so much more. Use 3-in-One liberally and 
protect the money you have invested in guns, sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. 


At good stores everywhere in 1-o0z., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles; 
also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. The '%-pint bottle is most 
economical; the Handy Can is most convenient. 
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a little trail of his today. In Red Lake 
there’s a story going about of how I refused 
to let a project of theirs for some civic 
building go through.” 

“You didn’t?” asked the girl. 

“Yes, I did. But the point is that in- 
formation as to exactly what happened at 
that board meeting was given out. Couldn’t 
come from anyone but Athens.” 

“You'd better give Red Lake their 
building,” suggested Bradley, ‘‘and shut 
them up. That’s a good strong town. Ten 
thousand votes there.” 

“No,” said Saintsbury, ‘‘I won’t give 
them that building. It’s bunk. The whole 
plan was badly and extravagantly con- 
ceived.” 

The political manager looked signifi- 
cantly at the girl, lighted a cigar and blew 
out rings of smoke. 

“Well, what do you suggest?” he asked 
at length. ‘‘We can’t get votes by just 
looking dignified.” 

It was the sharpest thing he had ever 
said to his employer, and Saintsbury’s face 
darkened. But Natalie broke in: “I think 
you ought to go up to Red Lake. I think 
you ought to go to every mining town there 
is. That’s where you’re weak.”’ Bradley 
looked weary. 

“What would I do there?” asked Saints- 
bury. 

“Do what I do,” said Natalie, ‘“when I 
talk to those women. Tell them that you 
know what mining means, what life in a 
mining town means. Tell them that you 
lived in those locations when the mines 
were being prospected. Tell them Whelan’s 
no good and that you are awfully good— 
that you can tell the difference between 
good and bad legislation when you get to 
Washington. Tell them that you built their 
towns and that now you want to go to Con- 
gress, and it’s up to them to send someone 
who belongs to them. I'll write your 
speech.” 

Bradley looked from one to the other of 
them. They were both ignoring him. 

“All right,’”’ said Saintsbury; ‘but I’m 
no speaker.” 

“Speaker nothing!” said Natalie. ‘Tell 
the facts.” 

“How about it, Bradley?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Bradley; “‘but I’d 
go up simply—no special trains—no limou- 
sines. Can’t you get a flivver or some- 
thing?”’ 

“Oh,” cried Natalie impatiently, ‘‘that’s 
such fake stuff! They see through it and 
hate it. Let him go in his limousine and 
talk to them from his real point of view. 
If they don’t see he’s better than 
Whelan é 

“You think that much might be 
proved?” asked Saintsbury, grinning. 

“T have faint hopes.” 

‘Miss Merrill’s working up a very pretty 
organization,” said Bradley, who was bored 
by the asides. 

“How do you make friends? How do 
you get around being rich?” inquired 
Saintsbury. ‘“‘You told me once that was 
my trouble.”’ 

“T make it incidental,’ said Natalie. 
“They know before I get through that I 
love the country, and that I belong to it, 
rich or poor.” 

‘Why do they suppose I stuck here so 
long if I don’t?” 

“Oh, go talk to them!” she said. “I’m 
going to vote for you. Don’t practice on 
me,” 


He had forgotten Red Lake. Of course, 
he had been there once a year or so, on 
tours of inspection. But the special train 
had always been headquarters, and the 
superintendent’s office the chief place to be 
visited. This time it was different. He 
spoke briefly in the town, but it was on the 
locations that he spent most of his time, 
those outlying groups of houses which 
* amounted to small villages and cropped up 
at the mouths of the mines. The places all 
became familiar again, for he had taken a 
good many chances around Red Lake and 
stayed on the job there for months some 
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sixteen years before. It was the big Red 
Lake development that had swept him and 
Hazel into fortune and the black-stone 
house. That was the substance of his cam- 
paign speeches. The miners came in from 
work on call to listen to him, and he 
quickly read sulkiness and hostility in their 
eyes. It frightened him at first, and then he 
broke through his self-consciousness. 

He told them of that first winter. He had 
left Hazel in the city and come up there 
alone, hanging onto his holdings by a shoe- 
string, wondering if he was going to be 
frozen out. He told them what that devel- 
opment of ore had meant to the unem- 
ployed men during the financial panic of 
the next year. 

“We kept going,’ he said shortly, and 
actually grinned in remembrance. 

But it was the conclusion of his speech 
that surprised himself. 

“‘T want to go to Washington,” he told 
them frankly; ‘I want to go very much. 
There’s no money in it for me, of course. 
But that’s the kind of man you ought to 
have there. I want this country developed 
and improved. I want taxes lowered on my 
holdings and on your real estate. I have an 
interest in protecting your interests. I want 
to go to Washington because I think I’ve a 
job there. And I’m used to hard jobs. I’ve 
had my share and life’s getting too easy for 
me. As for Whelan, if you vote for Whelan, 
you're voting for a whole lot of strings held 
by other men.” 

“He needs the job,” shouted somebody 
from the crowd. 

“T’ll find him a job if he’s fit for it and 
can hold it,’ answered Saintsbury. ‘‘But 
people with brains don’t send men to Con- 
gress because they’re poor, or keep them 
out because they have money.” 

““Why didn’t you use some of your money 
for the dance hall the kids wanted?’’ came 
a second question. “‘What’d you turn it 
down for?”’ 

Saintsbury had a flash of anger, remem- 
bering Athens. “I turned it down because 
it was the proper thing to do,’ he said. 
“The estimates were bad and there was a 
lot of graft in it. I won’t promise anything 
now. If you want a dance hall here, put it 
up to me after the campaign, and, win or 
lose, I’ll see what I can do. I think it’s a 
good thing todance. IwishI could.” And, 
surprisingly, there was a good deal of 
laughter. 

He talked through three days, making 
eight and ten speeches a day wherever they 
would hear him, in all the mining towns for 
forty miles around. The third day Bradley 
wired him to come back to the city and he 
started, but a heavy fall of rain and soft wet 
clay roads made it impossible to get farther 
than Red Lake that night. Saintsbury went 
to the hotel, got a room and went to bed, so 
tired that he did not even notice the 
clumsiness of the mattress. In the morning 
he was wakened by the sound of somebody 
moving about in the next room. The par- 
titions were exceedingly thin. 

He had turned to lock the door of his 
room when Natalie opened the door of 
hers, immediately adjoining. ‘‘ Well,’’ she 
said, ‘‘look who’s here! I thought you’d 
gone on your way.” 

“T had. But I got stuck in the mud. 
Now I’m glad I did. We’re going to have 
breakfast together, aren’t we?”’ 

It was amazing, but she was the only 
woman in the world who made him feel 
that forty-five was not old; the only 
woman who made him completely at ease 
by her mere presence. 

“Are you up here campaigning again?”’ 
he asked. 

“Why not? I haven’t had so much fun 
in years.” 

“You ought to be dancing.” 

“ Why? ” ; 

He looked at her, but she would not take 
it for an answer. ‘‘Why should I? Do you 
think so much of dancing?”’ 

“T don’t even know how.” 

“‘T’ll have to teach you before you go to 
Washington.” 

She was teasing him with her direct eyes, 
and his heart was doing miraculous things 
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for a heart which had been neglecting emo- 
tional exercise for years. The door of her 
room stood open and Saintsbury had a 
glimpse of its tumbled intimacy. Then, 
coming down the corridor and passing with 
a curious glance and a kind of queer half 
nod, was Whelan, who had also arrived in 
the night to take up the trail of Saints- 
bury’s campaigning. 

““That’s Whelan,” said Natalie. ‘‘We’ve 
got him afraid.” 

“We certainly are all here,’ chuckled 
Saintsbury. 

It didn’t occur to either of them, because 
Natalie always did what she pleased, and 
because Saintsbury so seldom did so, that 
there was anything else in the situation. 
They breakfasted together and enjoyed it, 
although the bacon was thick and the coffee 
poor. 


It was Bradley who told him a week 
later what was being said. He told his em- 
ployer and candidate at some risk, for 
Saintsbury turned an ugly color and 
seemed inclined to settle the whole matter 
then and there with his informant by phys- 
ical combat. 

“It’s awfully raw stuff,’ said Bradley, 
“but you might know those birds would 
pull anything. We’ve got them on the run 
and they’re crazy with fight.’ 

“‘T don’t care about the fight. We’ve got 
to stop that talk,’’ answered Saintsbury, 
who still had a bad color. 

Bradley shook a dubious head. “I guess 
we'd better ignore it. I thought you ought 
to know about it, that’s all.” 

“They can’t get away with that!” said 
Saintsbury, and in those sharp words the 
last trace of the self-conscious candidate 
seemed to have vanished. ‘‘If Miss Mer- 
rill hears it 

“Oh, she’s heard.’ said Bradley easily; 
“but she’s right on her toes. You can’t 
faze that girl. She’s all right.” 

Saintsbury swallowed something, pride 
or amazement or fury, and went out with- 
out a word. He had just one errand, and 
that was to find Natalie Merrill and some- 
how show her how he felt about this, how 
outraged and furious, in some way to make 
it up to her. All day he seethed, to the 
neglect of his campaign and his business, 
without getting in touch with her. In the 
evening he went to her house to call on her. 
He feared to do it, lest he compromise her 
further, but he couldn’t talk about this 
matter over the telephone. Unfortunately, 
she had guests for dinner and had to excuse 
herself from them to.see Mr. Saintsbury. 
In a queer painted dress, she was more 
fashionably beautiful than Mr. Saintsbury 
had ever seen her. 

“T had to see you,” he said, when they 
were alone in a little reception room, ‘‘to 
tell you I’ll do anything on earth to stop 
their tongues. I’ll ruin the lot of them.” 

““Tongues?’’ she asked vaguely. 

‘Bradley said you had heard what they 
say about that Red Lake incident,” he be- 
gan haltingly. 

“Oh, yes, I heard that. Rotten of them, 
isn’t it? Dirty low politics, isn’t it?” 

“*T’d have done anything on earth before 
I compromised you,” he said. “I didn’t 
dream of anything like this.” 

She laughed. “That’s all right. I’ve 
often been compromised. You can’t get to 
my age and state of single blessedness with- 
out things like that happening. There was 
one time on a railway train in France Je 
She laughed again reminiscently, and let 
the story go. 

“You mean you don’t mind?” 

“Why, of course I mind if it’s-going to 
hurt the campaign. As for the rest of it, 
nobody would really believe it except a few 
Red Lakers. Nobody that knows either of 
us would take such talk seriously. It’s so 
unreasonable!’’ Mr. Saintsbury felt oddly 
let down. ‘‘Don’t fuss about me. The only 
thing is how it affects the election. What 
do you suppose we could do about that?”’ 

He gazed at her, and the thought which 
had been absorbing him all day came bob- 
bing to the surface almost comically. 
“Marry me,”’ he said. 
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“Oh, that’s going much too far,’”’ she 
laughed. ‘‘We needn’t be so drastic as all 
that. Besides, wouldn’t that look worse 
than ever? And need the penalties be so 
severe? I’ve never married anyone who 
compromised me yet. Why set a prece- 
dent?”’ , 

“‘T suppose,” said Mr. Saintsbury, “that 
I am a fool.”’ 

He turned to leave, feeling older than 
usual, or that she was younger than usual. 

“Don’t worry about it,’”’ cried Natalie, 
turning to rejoin her guests, and he heard 
the echo of her gay laugh again. 

But he did worry about it. He worried 
about it savagely all night. He worried in 
the most exquisite spirit of revenge. He 
began with Athens, who was probably tell- 
ing that story at the club, and started to 
stack up the things he could get on Athens. 
Always Saintsbury had avoided an open 
fight, but now he was eager for one. By 
hook or crook, he meant to win that elec- 
tion; and, with that won, to ruin both 
Athens and Whelan, utterly and com- 
pletely. 


“‘T’m not managing this campaign,” said 
Bradley some days later. ‘I’m only carry- 
ing water for the elephants.” 

“Why so?’ asked Natalie. 

“Saintsbury thinks of things to do and 
goes off and does them on his own. He’s 
been lining up a lot of industrial votes 
among people he wouldn’t have talked toa 
month ago. They can’t keep him out now. 
At this rate, if he runs for emperor, he’l] get 
elected. He goes out and tells them he’s 
rich and that they ought to be glad of it. 
It’s awful funny campaign stuff, but it 
seems to be getting by.” 

“Ts he so sure of winning?’’ 

“Well,” said Bradley delicately, ‘I think 
we’ve lost a little strength with the 
women.”’ 

“Where?” 

“Up north, maybe.” 

“You mean because of that story they 
started?” 

Nothing embarrassed Bradley, but he 
hedged for once. ‘I don’t know what it is. 
Maybe that. The story didn’t take here at 
all, but you know those country joints.” 

Natalie looked insulted. ‘‘There must be 
something I can do about that.” 

“‘T wouldn’t do anything, Miss Merrill.” 

“But after he’d made such a good im- 
pression, it’s a sin to lose votes through 
merely happening on me ina hotel. I feela 
good speech coming on. I’m going up and 
give them the facts, straight.” 

He shook his head wisely. “‘Let it go. A 
frontal attack on a thing of that kind 
doesn’t do any good. It does harm.” 


In the iron towns talk spreads as rapidly 
as elsewhere, possibly faster. Sometimes in 
English, sometimes in suave, soft foreign 
tongues, it is carried from one ear to an- 
other. The reported sins of the rich are al- 
ways more evil than the lapses of the poor. 
Saintsbury heard that he would not carry 
Red Lake and wrote it off. Bradley knew 
it. Everyone knew it except Natalie, who 
wouldn’t believe it. Concentrated on his 
election, Saintsbury spent his time seeing 
people who could help him. All the con- 
nections he had been too proud to use were 
called into action. He rooted out old con- 
nections. He asked his friends for help 
frankly and he found them surprisingly 
willing to give it. 

““Now that you’ve got your coat off,” 
said Wharton, “we'll all turn in. But you 
couldn’t expect a seat in Congress handed 
to you on a silver platter.” 

“You just give it to me in my hand or on 
the kitchen table,’ answered Saintsbury, 
who was acquiring a certain ability to an- 
swer back. ‘‘That’ll suit me.” 

They were kept busy in the headquarters 
ali election day, checking up on precincts. 
Sainu:bury hung around and was convivial. 
He had not seen Natalie in more than a 
week an a deliberate delicacy kept him 
from askiag about her. Also he was hurt. 
Deeply within himself, he tried to heal the 
cut that her laughter had made that night. 
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But often when the door of the headquar- 
ters swung open he looked up to see if she 
had come in. She did not. The women’s 
organization was working well. He knew 
that. 

It was shortly after the polls closed at 
nine o’clock that he heard someone speak 
of her. 

“Miss Merrill isn’t in town, is she?” 
some woman said, coming in with a report 
or question. 

Saintsbury listened. 

‘“Where is she?”’ asked Bradley. 

“‘She went up on the range to do some 
clean-up work, I think. Red Lake, wasn’t 
shee 

“Sure she went to Red Lake?” asked 
Bradley shortly. 

“That was what I was told at her house.” 

Bradley nodded. But a moment later he 
came over to Saintsbury’s side. ‘‘Did you 
know Miss Merrill went to Red Lake?” 

““ No.”’ 

“She shouldn’t have done that. They 
might get ugly or start something. Feeling 
was pretty adverse. I wonder A 

But Saintsbury didn’t wonder. He had 
picked up his hat. 

“T’ll find out,’ he said. 
say where I’m going.” 

He verified the report at her house. The 
maid said she had driven to Red Lake yes- 
terday morning. And all the way, along 
those miles of following her, Saintsbury had 
dreadful thoughts. She had been expected 
home last night or early this morning. If 
she only were afraid of something, thought 
Saintsbury, it would be better. He forgot 
the election. He forgot his wealth and 
power. He forgot his years. He forgot even 
her laughter. The thought of her possible 
distress hung over him like a horror and 
like a grail. And he drove at forty-five 
miles an hour over the barren roads devas- 
tated by forest fires, always keeping an eye 
out for her car. 

It was late night when he arrived at the 
Red Lake Hotel. The proprietor, taking 
the place of single clerk, recognized him, 
and Saintsbury didn’t like his quick ex- 
pression of something. like apprehension. 
If anything had happened 

“Miss Merrill here?”’ he asked curtly. 

“Yes. The young lady’s gone to bed, I 
think.” 

“Tt’s late,” said Saintsbury, “‘but I want 
to speak to her. She’s needed in the city 
and I’m driving her back.”’ 

His words were commands. The propri- 
etor went up the stairs rather swiftly. 

She had not gone to bed, for she came 
down immediately, with her hat and her 
coat on and she was deathly white; so there 
had been trouble. Saintsbury looked at her 
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once and held himself in, aware of the pro- 
prietor out of earshot but still in sight. 

“‘Want to drive back tonight?”’ he asked 
quietly, going to the main point. 

She nodded. ‘‘It’s been awful,’ she told 
him in a weary voice. ‘‘They were barba- 
rous. I went out to the locations to talk to 
them and none of the women would come 
to the doors eyen. And the boys ruined my 
tires and shouted beastly things. The men 
stared—it was the ugliest thing I ever saw. 
I’ve been afraid to leave the hotel. I’m so 
glad you’ve come!” 

“Of course, somebody would come,” he 
said, for he didn’t mean to trade on that 
breakdown of her pride. “‘ You were worn 
out. But nobody could really hurt you.” 

““T’m glad you’ve come,”’ she repeated, 
with a little shift of accent to the “you” 
that sent poor Saintsbury’s heart acting 
like a schoolboy’s. ‘‘I don’t want anyone 
else to know about it ever but you. And 
you are going to ask me to marry you again, 
aren’t you?” 

Mr. Saintsbury ceased caring about the 
proprietor, who had turned away to answer 
a jangling telephone. He put his clumsy 
arm about her and held her ever so lightly 
against him. 

“Tn a day or two I am,” he promised, 
“but not while you’re tired like this.” 

“Don’t forget,’’ said Natalie, ‘for I’m 
going to take you up on it. I’ve really 
known since that night I laughed at you. 
After you went away, so stiff and sore, I 
was sorry—worse than that. And so I 
knew that I must have fallen hard at last. 
Maybe it’s because we’re both rich and 
lonely and political.” 

“You lonely?” 

“Didn’t you know that?” 

““There’s a party to speak to you on the 
telephone, Mr. Saintsbury,” said the pro- 
prietor for the third time, his two first 
summonses having gone unheeded. 

Saintsbury answered. In the distance he 
could hear the voice of Bradley excitedly 
saying things that had become relatively 
unimportant. 

“Tt looks like a landslide so far, with 
more than half the precincts in. Safest 
thing you ever saw! The whole city seems 
to be sewed up for you, and the country dis- 
tricts are running strong, from what we can 
get a line on.” 

“That’s fine,” said Saintsbury. 

“What’s fine?” asked Natalie at his 
elbow. 

He hung up the telephone receiver, ab- 
sently cutting off Bradley’s enthusiasm. 

“We're going to Congress,’’ answered 
Saintsbury, “you and I. Apparently 


we're going to stay rich and political, but 
we needn’t be lonely, Natalie.” 
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Father and Mother Rid Themselves of an Inferiority Complex 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


SO. SIMPLE 


you can tune rt mn the dark! 
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Be 


VER SINCE I first became inter- 
K ested in radio, this idea has 
been uppermost in my mind: 

Simplicity is what Radio needs. 

The first radio sets were cum- 
bersome—big, ungainly contri- 
vances, hard to fit into home 
surroundings—and extremely 
difficult to operate. 

We said to ourselves: If we 
could only make receiving sets so 
simple that you could tune them 
in the dark! And this has been 
our objective here in our Phila- 
delphia laboratories. 


Of course you'll want a 
speaker as good as your set. 
With an Atwater Kent 
Radio Speaker you are sure 
of natural tone and all the 


It has taken us years to work out 
the right principle. It has taken 
months to perfect it. But now 
we have it—in Atwater Kent 
One Dial Control. 

This OnE Dial control, with us, 
means just what it says. All the 
finding of stations is done with 
One Dial. There are no addi- 
tional adjustments to make—no 
secondary knobs to turn before 
you actually and accurately bring 
in the station you are seeking. 

Every station broadcasting 
within range is brought into your 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and 
concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 
9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 
WEAF . . New York WGN . . Chicago 
WJAR . Providence  -WFI . Philadelphia 
WEE! . Boston WCAE . Pittsburgh 
wre . . Washington WGR Buffalo 
WSAI . Cincinnati woc Davenport 
WTAG . . Worcester KSD . St. Louis 
WEAR. . Cleveland wws.. Detrout 
weco . Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 


home as you turn this Ong Dial. 
You can sample them all just as 
you scan the headlines of your 
newspaper—then select the pro- 
gram you like best and settle 
down to an evening of enjoy- 
ment. 

To enjoy this OnE Dial con- 
trol at a reasonable cost requires 
that sets be produced in large 
quantities. 

Today we are making them by 
the hundreds of thousands in the 
largest radio factory in the world, 
backed by more than a quarter 
of a century of experience with 
scientific electrical instruments. 

OnE Dial control is the goal of 
simplicity toward which we have 
been working since Radio began. 
It is today an accomplished fact. 


A good set deserves a good 
speaker—that means noth- 
ing less than an Atwater 
Kent Radio Speaker. It is 
the standard of good tone 
reproduction everywhere. 
Model H shown at left; fin- 
ished in dark brown crystal- 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


line, $21.00. Model G, same 
design in amber buff and sage 
green $23.00, 


volume you wish. Model L 
shown at right; finished in dark 
brown crystalline. $16.00. 


4703 


Model 35, 
receiver, shielded - cabinet, less 
tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $70.00, 


six;tube One Dial 20 Compact, _five-tube 
Three Dial receiver, less tubes 
and batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $60.00, 


aioe 
Model 80, six-tube One Dial re- 
ceiver, less tubes and _ batteries, 
but with battery cable attached, 
$85.00. 


Model 32, seven-tube One Dial 
receiver, less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery cable at- 
tached, $140.00, 
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game was the only one of the season to be 
noticed by the New York papers, beyond a 
paragraph or two. With a pad of paper and 
a pencil as visible badges of office, anyone 
might wander as he listed along the lines or 
inside the ropes. The actual reporters, usu- 
ally baseball, boxing or racing specialists, 
knew next to nothing of the game. From 
season to season this was the only match 
they attended and they looked upon it as a 
sort of custard-pie comedy, writing humor- 
ously of splints, arnica and ambulances, 
and gallantly of girls with eyes of Yale blue 
and others who wore the Harvard crimson 
in their cheeks. The fact that a Tammany 
chief was present in a white greatcoat was 
more important than the score. 

The fact that few reporters were compe- 
tent to cover a football game is not surpris- 
ing; there were so few competent officials 
that Princeton chose Walter Camp of Yale 
to referee the Yale game the following year. 
The game of 1886 at Princeton was delayed 
nearly two hours by inability to find a neu- 
tral referee. T. H. 
Harris of Prince- 
ton finally offici- 
ated, but dark 
came on before the 
game could be fin- 
ished. Yale led 4 
to 0, but the ref- 
eree declared the 
contest a 0-to-0 
draw. Yet after 
fifty years of foot- 
ball it is disap- 
Downing. to 
coaches and play- 
ers that the game 
still so rarely is re- 
ported with the 
same skill with 
which baseball, 
boxing and other 
sport-page inter- 
ests are chron- 
icled. The cause 
may well be the 
speed with which 
football reporters 
have to work. The 
afternoon papers 
must be content 
with a running 
account, and the 
following of de- 
tailed play is so 
breathless a task 
that it leaves no 
time for a critical 
view of the game 
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TOUCHDOWN! 


(Continued from Page 29) 


saw real fighting, savage blows that drew 
blood, and falls that seemed as if they must 
crack all the bones and drive the life from 
those who sustained them.” 

After De Camp had scored a touchdown 
for Princeton, ‘‘then both elevens relin- 
quished the last of such restraint as may 
have remained with them,” the account 
runs. ‘‘Came a crush about midway of the 
field. All the maddened giants of both 
teams were init, and they lay heaped, chok- 
ing, kicking, hitting, gouging and howling. 
One smaller man lay under them. He held 
the ball hugged to his breast and pressed it 
to the ground. His chin rested upon it, and 
his white face looked out from the ruck as 
the face of a man might look who was on 
the rack. Gradually the pack separated 
and the smaller man lay alone. 

‘He lay for a moment still, except that 
his face was working in a frightful manner. 
Then he rolled over upon his back, and one 
of his legs was drawn up until it almost 
touched his chin. He tried to clutch the 


_ that season. 


and the chorus stopped with frightful sud- 
denness. A strange murmur was borne 
over from the grand stand, where the women 
were. The players looked like men fresh 
from real battle. Big Peters of Yale and 
Adams of Princeton looked like butchers. 
Their dirty canvas jackets and knicker- 
bockers were streaked and flecked with 
blood. All were tattered and muddy, and 
nearly all had bleeding wounds or bruises 
showing amid the dirt that was crusted on 
their heads and faces.”’ 

The injured man was Captain Richards 
of Yale, who had hurt his leg previously at 
the knee and been advised not to play again 
Never was injured leg re- 
ported so adequately. 

‘Another man took his place and the 
game went on,” the reporter continued. 
“De Camp got the ball and got through the 
Yale barrier, with a Yale man on his back 
and hanging on like the Old Man of the 
Sea. The blue legs climbed higher and 


higher, until finally they shot forth in a 


The V, Invented by Lehigh, Adapted by Princeton and Used by All to Open a Game by 1888 


as a whole. Even 
with the players PHOTO, BY COURTESY OF PARKE H, DAVIS 
numbered, the 


mere correct re- 

porting of who carried the ball and who 
stopped it is task enough. The morning 
newspapers, to which we have a right to 
look for critical comment, are little better. 
Games are played almost exclusively; on 
Saturday, and morning papers print bull- 
dog, or early mail, editions of their Sunday 
issue with as little time margin as the 
afternoon press. 


A Lively Game 


One New York newspaper, however, sent 
a man to the 1884 game who, if he knew lit- 
tle of the game and brought away a dis- 
torted picture, yet was a good reporter. 

“The spectators could see the elevens 
hurl themselves together and build them- 
selves in kicking, writhing heaps,” he wrote. 
“They had a general vision of threatening 
attitudes, fists shaken before noses, dartings 
hither and thither, throttling, wrestling and 
the pitching of individuals headlong to 
earth; and all this was an exceedingly ani- 
mated picture which drew from them vol- 
ley after volley of applause. Those inside 
the lines, the judges, reporters, and so on, 
were nearer and saw something more. They 


ground and threw his head far back, press- 
ing it into the earth and rolling it from side 
to side. Some of his companions caught 
hold of him and raised him to a sitting pos- 
ture. His lips were drawn wide apart, 
showing his teeth tightly clenched. His 
face was as white as chalk. His hands wan- 
dered up and down his body, beating it and 
tearing at his shirt. Suddenly he tore him- 
self away from those supporting him and 
rolled over upon his stomach, rubbing his 
face in the muddy turf as if seeking a soft 
spot in a pillow. In an instant he was on 
his back again, clutching at his breast and 
gasping as though each breath was to be his 
last. The multitude outside the line won- 
dered what was going on, and uttered wild 
objurgations and yells at those who blocked 
their view. Their protests finally took the 
form of a chorus like those which were 
chanted in the late campaign: ‘Clear the 
field! Clear the field!’ It might have been 
heard in Harlem.” 

The Polo Grounds then were at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street. 

“At length four men lifted the injured 
man and bore him outside of the surround- 
ing small circle. The multitude saw then 


spasm and De Camp went down, his head 
seeming to have been driven into the earth. 
It was a frightful fall and he lay still. Two 
of his fellows pumped his arms and slapped 
his chest. At the end of a minute he stirred, 
moved, rolled over, sat up and looked 
around like a man desirous of becoming 
acquainted with strange surroundings. He 
stood up, walked to his place and the mul- 
titude roared its approval.” 

This is a very good description of the old 
high tackle, by the way. Walter Camp used 
to tell us how Bacon ’82 would leap into 
the air, strike the opposing player in the 
chest with his knees and cling around his 
neck. 

Bacon was famous as a _ defensive 
safety man. He is a professor in the Yale 
Divinity School and an archeologist of 
note today. When the tackling line was 
lowered to the thighs, we despaired of 
learning the new method. The piston-rod 
movement of a pair of powerful thighs, 
such as Wyllis Terry’s, would break the 
best arm hold. 

‘*Five minutes later a pair of striped legs 
pitched headlong and failed to get up. It 
was De Camp again. His left arm hung 
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limp in front of him as he sat. Two min- 
utes later Toler of Princeton slugged Mar- 
lin, a Yale sub, grounding him as though he 
had been shot. The umpire’’—he means 
the referee, R. M. Appleton, Harvard ’84— 
“was called upon to take notice of this. It 
is pretty sure that Marlin previously had 
hit Toler in touch, but Toler still was not 
justified in hitting Marlin.” 

But the referee, we are told, barred 
Wanamaker, an innocent party, pointing 
to Wanamaker’s bloody jacket, the value 
of which evidence was weakened by the 
fact that everyone’s jacket was more or less 
incarnadined. Princeton, objecting to the 
decision, demanded a new referee and con- 
tinued to demand until dark overtook the 
game before the two requisite forty-five- 
minute halves could be finished. Yale led 
6 to 4, but Appleton declared it a draw 
under the rules, and the convention up- 
held him later in a stormy meeting. Much 
of the lost time had been taken up by the 
interminable wrangling of the two partisan 
judges, and the 
office was abol- 
ished before the 
next season. An 
umpire was added 
in 1888, and in 
1894 a third offi- 
cial, the linesman, 
came in. 


Rough Stuff 


Here was foot- 
ball as the public 
commonly saw it. 
Paul Dashiell once 
encountered the 
great John L. Sul- 
livan in the wash 
room of a sleeper 
on a Boston-New 
York train. Sulli- 
van had seen the 
Harvard-Yale 
game at Cam- 
bridge the pre- 
vious afternoon, 
and Dashiell asked 
him how he liked 
it. John L.’s voice 
fell to a scandal- 
ized whisper. 
“There’s murder 
in that game,” he 
confided. 

Theard the team 
talk of the game 
and the Marlin in- 
cident, but I do 
not recall that it 
impressed them as 
being excessively 
rough. Undoubtedly the reporter wrote 
with a mental picture of twenty-two early 
Christian martyrs being fed to the lions in 
the Colosseum to beguile a jaded Nero’s 
afternoon, and necessarily he exaggerated. 
From the first the onlooker was most struck 
with the roughness of the game. In Big 
Bill Edwards’ interesting Football Days, a 
compilation of reminiscences of stars of 
earlier years, Wyllis Terry tells of overhear- 
ing a young woman at the Harvard- 
Pennsylvania 1880 game at Philadelphia 
being asked, “‘If you were a mother and had 
a son, would you allow him to play foot- 
ball?” and her devious answer: ‘‘If I were 
a son and had a mother, you bet I’d play.” 

The spectator, himself soft and usually 
older, pictured himself on the receiving end 
of a tackle, forgetting how tough and resili- 
ent is the body of a youth, practice- 
hardened and in fine physical trim. The 
spectator knew nothing of the true inward- 
ness of the play, but he did understand a 
sock in the nose. 

Yet the reporter’s picture was not made 
out of whole cloth. There was occasional 
dirty playing going on, and it increased 

(Continued on Page 136) 


that are hung on the clothesline 


a telephone call to any modern laundry 


N the living room table stand a 

dozen books she had hoped to 
read—but not one of them has been 
opened. In the sewing table is material 
for a lamp-shade she had wanted to 
make—but the material has never been 
unwrapped. Every Tuesday, the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Club meets—but she is 
never present. How often she has 
planned to go, but there is always so 
much to be done at home. Washing, 
ironing, cleaning, mending—no end 
to her household tasks. 

Thesameold story! Hopes blossom- 
ing each week, only to be drowned in 
the washtub or hung to die on the 
clothesline. For the washing must be 
done—the family must have clean 
clothes—even if Mother does have to 


give a precious day & i 


each week to doing or , 
supervising the work. Sond it 
Yet it would only take 


to do away with tub and clothesline 
forever—to have washday lifted com- 
pletely out of the home. Regularly, the 
laundry will call for your bundle, wash 
everything sweetly clean, iron every- 
thing or anything, as you desire, and 
return it promptly. No more “washday 
nerves,” no more “‘clothesline colds.” 
Instead, a day each week in which to 
make your hopes come true! 

For, after all, today’s laundry offers 
more than clothes-cleanliness—it 
offers “‘time.’” And what wife or 
mother can’t use more time! Now, 
while you are thinking about it, plan 
to make your next washday a leisure- 
day. Phone a modern laundry in your 
city—it will explain its many services. 

Among them, you will 
at find one that meets 
Le tone, your needs exactly, yet is 


| ge Lourd ‘Y well within your means. 


Se 


The American Laundry Machinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


NO. “clothesline 4 


“By systematizing my house- 
work and using laundry service, 
I now have time for many out- 
side interests. I can take an 
active part in church work. I 
have time to visit with my 
friends, to read and study, to 
embroider.” 


Mrs. Nellie Grant 
Wilmington, Del. 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W. 1, England 


hopes” for these women! 


**T REALLY do not know how 
I could get along without the 
laundry. For lama very busy 
woman, engaged in designing 
and dressmaking, and my time 
means money to me. Besides, 


is always so much more pre- \ 
sentable.” 

Mrs. Willa Stoops 

Parkersburg, W.Va. 


““THE time that I used to de- 


with laundry service, my home jon 
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vote to washdays and their 
trials, I’ve added on to the, hours 
I spend with my children. I 
help them with their school 
work, entertain their friends for 
them—in short, keep enough 
hours free for my children in 
order to build up a companion- 
ship that will not break down 
as the years go on.” 
Mrs. J. J. Dewey 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


Here are the crimes committed by Fire against 
the American People in a single year: 


It has destroyed property worth more than 
$570,000,000. It has rendered thousands homeless. 
Thousands it has thrown out of employment. It 
has caused wholesale suffering and loss. And on 
a frightful scale it has committed the greatest 
crime of all—it has taken more than 15,000 lives, 
besides inflicting permanent and painful injuries 
without number. 


Yet in the defense of Fire there is one extenu- 
ating circumstance. The People themselves, by 
carelessness, have permitted more than half of 
this destruction. 


Shall Fire continue to menace the safety and tax 
the resources of every citizen? Not if every citi- 
zen, accepting his share of responsibility, shall 
by influence and example, by practising and 
teaching extreme care in the control of fire haz- 
ards, do his bit to prevent preventable fire. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON 


The annual fire loss, suffered increasing- 
ly throughout the nation, is a matter of the gravest 
national import and one that demands the concerted 
action of all citizens. 


Let no one think that he who suffers no 
fire, suffers no loss. The wastage of national re- 
sources places a tax upon every citizen. No nation 
is so wealthy that it can consign to the flames 
property worth such vast amounts without that loss 
being felt throughout the entire economic structure. 
No insurance system can be devised that will not re- 
flect this loss in the costs of protection for which 
every citizen must pay. No business can be conducted, 
no commodities offered to the public, without taking 
into consideration the costs of fire insurance. 


The mounting fire loss indicates an increas- 
ing menace to lives and property and an increasing tax 
upon national and individual resources. Upon your 
sustained cooperation and support depends the success 
of any national program of Fire Prevention - and upon 
such @ program depends your greater safety and pros- 
perity. To that end, by Presidential Proclamation, is 
urged the country-wide observance of Fire Prevention 
Week. 
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later, as will be seen. Except for slugging, 
football probably was no rougher in 1884 
than today, if as rough; but it did become 
much fiercer in the 90’s. There should be 
an exception to the earlier part of this gen- 
eralization. In the 80’s, a player could 
leave the game only by being carried out. 
A substitution could be made only with the 
consent of the opposing captain, and he was 
apt to be as sympathetic as a sergeant of 
marines. The original Rugby code had per- 
mitted unlimited substitution, as today, 
but due to fraudulent substitutions the 
rule had been changed. 

Penalties had been provided in the rules 
for foul play, but what constituted a foul 
was left largely to the referee’s judgment, 
and through lack of moral courage, force of 
circumstances, or what, he often cultivated 
an excessive broad-mindedness. In 1887 
the captains of the’ Wesleyan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard, Princeton and Yale elevens 
formally signed a pledge to stop slugging 
and holding in the lines, a compact that 
would have been needless if the referee had 
been meeting his responsibilities. When the 
rules committee added the umpire the fol- 
lowing year, the penalizing of rough play 
became his special province, permitting the 
referee to concentrate on the ball. © 


A Narrow Escape 


In all my playing days I never was 
slugged, but I escaped narrowly in 1886. In 
the fall of 1885, fall baseball practice kept 
me away from football until well into the 
season, and it was greatly to my surprise 
that Captain Peters tried me out at right 
tackle against the Crescent Athletic Club, 
captained by Wyllis Terry. The Yale News 
mentioned me for several runs with the ball 
and for blocking one of Terry’s kicks, but 
the proof of the pudding is to be found in 
the fact that I remained on the scrubs. 

Fall baseball practice kept me away un- 
til November again in 1886, but on Novem- 
ber thirteenth I was used in a game against 
Pennsylvania. The next day I wrote my 
sister: ‘“‘Yesterday Yale beat Pennsyl- 
vania 75 to 0. Just think, I played part of 
the game. You know, I have been playing 
but a very few times and then only for exer- 
cise. Captain Corwin asked me to come 
out yesterday and substitute on account of 
a temporary lack of players, and when one 
of the men was disqualified, I took his 
place.” 

Before the Harvard game, Corwin told 
me that right tackle lay between Eddie 
Burke, now an Omaha cattleman, and me. 
Burke won out. Harvard was outclassed 
and roughed the Blue eleven up to offset 
the 29 to 4 score. George Woodruff 
brought home a broken nose from Cam- 
bridge; George Carter, guard, came out of 
the game with a cut over the eye needing 
eight stitches; and Burke, who had beaten 
me out for right tackle, was a campus curi- 
osity for several days. Both his eyes were 
closed and his lips were mangled and 
hideously swollen. He had had the bad 
luck to play opposite Remington, the 
Harvard champion heavyweight boxer. I 
saw the game as a substitute. 

The only hurts I ever suffered were a per- 
petually skinned nose, due to the sandpaper- 
like surface of Smock’s canvas jacket, 
bruised knees and sore arms. In tackling 
I had scuffed my knees until they threat- 
ened to stiffen, and I devised a protection 
all my own, binding a moist sponge inside 
my stockings over each knee. 

When the scrummage was done away 
with and one man assigned to snap the ball 
back with his foot, he at once placed him- 
self and all his line offside, where, theoreti- 
cally, they could occupy only the precise 
positions in which they stood. Until now 
they had locked arms with their opponents. 
What more natural than that they should 
continue on offense to extend their arms 
forward to stop the defensive charge, and to 
hold their adversaries, if necessary? This 
led to a rule that the offensive line could 
not use hands or arms, but only their bod- 
ies, to obstruct, while the defense might 
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employ all three to open a passage for 
themselves. 

We used to line up with our arms straight 
out and take such a pounding on the arms 
from the defensive side, as they tried to 
force their way through, that we would 
ache from wrist to shoulder for two days. 
I recall Sam Cross, my classmate, who 
played right tackle in 1887, having his arms 
so badly bruised that Bobby Winston, 
Yale’s first trainer, laid a wet towel over 
them and ironed them with a hot sadiron. 
Cross was such an Indian that he said 
nothing, but when Winston removed the 
towels the skin came with them. Cross 
went on playing just the same. 

Thanks to the playing of the Princeton- 
Yale match of 1885 at New Haven, I was 
present and saw Tilly Lamar’s great ninety- 
yard run for a touchdown toward the end 
of the game, winning 6 to 5 for Princeton, 
the first Garrison-finish run of the kind in 
the annals of the sport. Both Lamar and 
Fred Brokaw, another Princeton gridiron 
hero, were drowned, each in trying to save 
a girl, Lamar soon after he left school, 
Brokaw before he finished. 

This was a hot kicking duel. In the first 
half .G. A. Watkinson, Yale left half, lifted 
the ball over the Tiger goal for five points. 
As the second half neared its close, with 
Yale still leading 5 to 0, Watkinson sent a 
low diagonal punt from near midfield, 
about ten yards out from the left sideline. 
Three Princeton backs lay back, well spread 
out, for the kick, Toler in the middle, Lamar 
to the right and Savage to the left. The 
kick came toward Toler. He could not 
quite reach it, and as he attempted to 
scoop it up on the bound as he ran forward, 
it glanced far off his body toward Lamar, 
who took it on the bound and was off. The 
Yale team was pulled toward Toler and 
caught off guard. Lamar was away to a 
flying start, clear of all the Yale forwards; 
then, swerving and dodging prettily, he 
passed and outran Beecher, Bull and Wat- 
kinson in turn. Captain Peters came des- 
perately from behind and nearly overtook 
him as he crossed the goal line. To Lamar’s 
four points R. M. Hodge added two by 
kicking goal, and Princeton won, game and 
championship. 

Big Pete threw himself on the ground and 
sobbed. It was my first sight of a man cry- 
ing at an athletic contest. I have seen hun- 
dreds weep since. 

In a Princeton account of this game I 
found the following: ‘In the first half all 
of Princeton’s trick plays fell flat because 
of the unfair yet legal interference of the 
Yale center ’’— Peters—‘‘with the ball when 
it was about to be snapped. However, the 
determination to win under any difficul- 
ties, yet with gentlemanly playing, ap- 
peared in the second half.” 


Dividing the Pigskin 


This plaint might have come with better 
grace from another school than the one 
that invented the block game and the one 
that had devised a coat of tallow for Smock’s 
canvas vest to skid the hands of tacklers, 
a trick that forced new legislation. Unlike 
Smock, the inventor of the lubricant is 
anonymous in the Princeton records. So 
also is the player who first thought of daub- 
ing turpentine on his hands to improve 
his tackling grip, and forced still further 
legislation. All these, together with Peters’ 
interference with the ball, arefurther chap- 
ters in the continuous effort at beating the 
rules, alike indulged in by Princeton, Yale 
and all. 

As early as February, 1885, Walter 
Camp had tried to convince the rules body 
of the advantage of separating the rush 
lines by a neutral zone of five yards, and 
had been voted down. The two lines played 
nose to nose, and the sensible neutral zone 
was not created until 1908, and then only 
because of Harvard’s tactics in having their 
linesmen cross over in front of the ball as 
the opposing linesmen were getting set. 

Like the opening of Pandora’s box, the 
abolition of scrummage let loose a cloud of 
trouble. As another example, the question 
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arose at once as to how much right each 
side had to the ball. In scrummage, it had 
belonged to neither or to both. Now the 
convention decreed that half the ball be- 
longed to each side, with the qualification 
that the defensive center could not put the 
ball into play, nor could he disturb it until 
the moment it went into play. This was 
vague and unsatisfactory, and the rule was 
amended to read that the defensive center 
could not interfere until the ball actually 
was in motion. What Princeton objected 
to was Peters’ feinting and spatting at the 
ball with his hands, and his ragging of 
Adams, the Tiger center. 

Although the foot was used in passing, 
the hand could be employed to steady the 
ball. This evolved in 1890 into passing di- 
rectly with the hands to insure greater ac- 
curacy. The previous season, as a sop to 
the rules, the ball had been touched to the 
foot with the hands at the moment of pass- 
ing. The original rules had prohibited all 
this explicitly, of course; but even in Eng- 
land there had been endless argument as 
to just where the scrummage ended and 
the ball could be picked up, while in Amer- 
ica the confusion was hopeless. It resulted 
here in a rule that the center and quarter 
could not carry the ball until it had passed 
through a third player’s hands or touch. 
In Harry Beecher’s time at quarter for 
Yale, ’85 to ’88, he carried the ball fre- 
quently, but a guard handed it to him. 
Beecher’s signal for this play was for the 
captain to clear his throat. 


Camp’s View of Professionals 


Hark back to the letter of the Princeton 
student who opined that Harvard did not 
play roughly enough. A row, in which the 
newspapers joined, followed, Harvard’s 6-to- 
34 defeat by Princeton that year, and the 
Harvard faculty abolished football on the 
report of a faculty investigating committee. 

Walter Camp rose to a spirited defense 
of the game. I quote him: “As to the re- 
cent attacks on the game, every true player 
has felt them most bitterly. There is no 
game better loved. There is about the 
sport a fascination that none but players 
knows, but which is far beyond that of any 
other sport. The bonds uniting old foot- 
ball men are strong enough to conquer any 
other association. When recounting by- 
gone games, telling over again of magnifi- 
cent runs, the beautiful drop, how the game 
was lost and won, enthusiasm grows strong, 
the time slips by, and true football lore 
obliterates for the time all antagonisms and 
rivalry. 

“Ts it surprising, then, that any blow 
struck at this game stings them to strong 
expression? Is it surprising that they re- 
fuse to stand by with folded arms and see 
their game butchered? If it were a fair 
trial before a logical jury, with expert wit- 
nesses, that had resulted in conviction they 
might keep their sorrow to themselves. . . . 
These investigators say ‘We witnessed 
four games.’ The number played was 
nearly a hundred. Football players 
learned in college to laugh at the reasoning 
of the simple inhabitants of Africa who 
said ‘All men are black.’ If the faculty of 
any college accept such logic they must do 
it on the ground that the investigators 
knew more of sports, and particularly of 
football, then they did of logic. But these 
men were not experts; they were barely ac- 
quainted with the rules in print, nor at all 
in their application. 

“Football players are gentlemen, and 
their sport has been characterized as un- 
gentlemanly, brutal and demoralizing. 
Why is it that no rough can be found, then, 
who can play the game? Why is it that 
there are no professional teams to play a 
game that draws 10,000 spectators? Why 
is it that it attracts the best field audience 
ever seen? 

“For the reason that it is a gentleman’s 
game.’ And here Mr. Camp unfurled the 
bloody shirt. “‘As the ‘dandy’ gentleman 
regiments in the war outmarched, out- 
fought and outplucked the ‘bloody rebs,’ so 
gentleman teams and gentlemen players 
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will always hold the football field. Brutes 
haven’t the pluck. The only field where no 
professional has dared intrude now is closed 
by those who a year ago were so fearful of 
their inroads. The only purely outdoor 
exercise, the only chance for executive 
abilities of the highest order, is cut off, driv- 
ing men to the gymnasium when they 
should be out-of-doors, and turning them to 
far worse pursuits. Just! No one can look 
at the case and call it that. Then do not 
blame old lovers of the sport for bitterly 
blaming the unfair methods and the con- 
cealed motives of the instigators in this 
underhand stabbing.” 

The sport that inspired this affection and 
indignant defense was only nine years old 
in the United States. 

Harvard’s action was serious enough to 
arouse the rules committee that winter into 
the most drastic changes yet. The maul in 
goal was abolished. A touchdown was 
changed to score at the point where the 
ball crossed the goal line. One point pen- 
alty was fixed for intentional delay of the 
game or offside play; another point and 
disqualification for a second offense. The 
maximum delay for any cause was fixed at 
five minutes, with forfeiture against the 
side which refused to resume. The rule on 
roughness and piling up was rewritten. The 
judges were thrown out. The man first 
receiving the ball from the center was for- 
bidden to carry it forward. Membership 
of a college team was limited to regularly 
enrolled students. Violations of Rules 17 
and 28 were made punishable by disquali- 
fication, with two points for the other side. 

Harvard persisted in not playing, despite 
these reforms; but that fall another faculty 
committee of observation attended various 
games and reported in favor of lifting the 
ban. If you recall my account of what hap- 
pened to my rival, Burke, in the ’86 game 
at Cambridge, you may question whether 
Harvard caught the spirit of the reforms. 

Another factor that influenced Harvard’s 
decision to return to the game was that 
Yale and Princeton in 1885 played on a 
college field, New Haven, for the first time. 
The game attracted the ladies in numbers, 
as it never had done in New York up to 
then, and established itself on the social 
calendar. It needed just such support at 
the moment. 

I sing of football, but I have to revert to 
baseball. Jim McMillan, son of a United 
States senator and president of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad, was captain of the 
freshman nine in 1885, and put me at third 
base. Jumping-Jack Jones, Yale ’83, who 
had turned professional, worked with the 
pitchers in the basement of the old gym 
that winter and fancied the box work of 
another freshman, Willett, who pitched 
for the varsity all season. The varsity 
third baseman having a bad day on the 
same afternoon that I made three hits, one 
a two-bagger, and fielded my position well 
against the Harvard freshmen, I was given 
his place and played regularly in the re- 
maining six games of the intercollegiate 
league schedule. 


Too Much Speed 


Phil Stewart, now of Colorado Springs, 
son of a Vermont senator and an intimate 
himself of President Roosevelt, was captain 
in 1886, and that winter he invented the 
first batting cage known to the game. He 
had built a crude frame building where the 
gym now stands, seventy-five feet long by 
twenty feet wide, with a skylight. We 
practiced hitting and fielding here all winter. 
The pitchers took turns in tossing up to the 
batters. Stewart asked me to spell them. 

“T’ll do it if you will consider me as a 
candidate for the position,”’ I told him. He 
said nothing, but sent Sam Bremner to 
Orange to look up my record, I learned 
later. Bremner reported back that I was a 
local sensation; but meanwhile a wonder 
had come out of the new freshman class, 
Jesse Dann, of Buffalo. He had great speed, 
so great that we could find no catcher to 
hold him. Because of that, Dann shifted to 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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and of course: 


The way it is built—material, quality, design and workmanship—is dupli- 
cated only in costliest cars. 


The steel is the same used in cars costing up to $4000. 
Genuine plate glass is used throughout—not “crystal” glass. 


Genuine walnut steering wheel and aluminum spider with adjustable 
steering column. 


Front seats adjustable to the individual for both height and back angle. 


The silent front end chain drive is five times as costly as the type usual in the 
Essex price field. 


Roller tappets and babbitt bearings for the crankshaft are further costly 
details not found in the Essex price field. 


Gasoline is strained, air cleaned and motor protected from dirt and dust, 
all taken care of in Essex design without the added cost and complication 
of special accessories. 


These details typify the way Essex is built. Because of volume econo- 
mies—material purchases, manufacture and distribution—it gives these 
costly car qualities at an amazingly low price. 


And the patented Super-Six principle gives exclusive advantages in per- 
formance, smoothness, freedom from vibration and long motor life. 
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Your architect will be pleased to have you sug- 
gest his use of Mueller Faucets and Mueller Hot 
Water Control in your new home. Speak to him 
before his plans are completed. 
Pe RY 


The merchant plumber of today is a believer in 

Mueller products. They measure up to his ideals 

of real materials. Thousands of these merchant 

plumbers and hundreds of plumbing jobbers are 

prepared to meet your requirements in Mueller 

Faucets and Mueller Hot Water Systems promptly 
and at reasonable cost. 
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hat apology can she offer ? 


This woman certainly is experienc- 
ing an ‘‘embarrassing moment.”’ In 
her heart she is aware that no apolo- 
gy will do. Her week-end guest has 
had to ask her how to make the 
water run in the bathroom. Picture 
how you would feel yourself if a 
guest had been trying for half an 
hour to fill the tub with no success. 


The great advantage in having 
Mueller Faucets at every water out- 
let in a home is that Mueller Faucets 
‘‘work’’ dependably. When you 
turn them on they stay turned on. 
When you shut them off they stay 
shut off. 


They are made in many good-look- 
ing styles and various convenient 
combinations but it is their simple, 


scientific, inside construction—the 
section you never see—that makes 
them so well worth the few dollars 
they cost. 


Sixty-nine continuous years of qual- 
ity manufacturing principles are 
behind Mueller Faucets. Once you 
see them work, you understand why 
informed people everywhere will 
accept nothing less than Muellers 
when they want real service at 
plumbing’s Vital Spots. 


Hot water all winter 


Protracted winter weather is just around 
the corner now. Before it arrives to stay, 
see to your hot water heating. The de- 
pendable, modern system that can be 
installed quickly in finished or unfinished 
buildings is Mueller Automatic Heat 
Control. Make sure you get it. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


MUELLER FAULETS 


faucets without a fault 


Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 
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catcher for me. Our first game came at 
Philadelphia against the Athletics. We 
were uniformly bad and were slaughtered. 
I pitched every intercollegiate league game 
that season and we came down to a tie with 
Harvard for the championship. The play- 
off was at Hartford on a very hot day. 
Harvard had the veteran battery, Nichols 
and Allen, who had won the pennant in 
1885. The Yale crew, which had won from 
Harvard the previous day, was present 
with several hundred students and alumni, 
and we won for them, 8 to 8. I pitched four 
more seasons and each of these years we 
won the championship. 

Immediately after that first champion- 
ship won from Harvard offers of twenty- 
five dollars a game to pitch began to come 
from town teams, none of which I accepted. 
The rule on amateur standing was definite 
in 1886. I went home to cut hay on the 
Newark salt meadows five days a week and 
to pitch every Saturday for the Orange 
Athletic Club, an amateur team. 

On April 26, 1887, we played the old 
Boston Nationals under college rules, limit- 
ing a batter to three strikes, and six balls 
giving a base, and beat them 2 to 1. In the 
ninth inning I struck out Ten-Thousand- 
Dollar Kelly, the Babe Ruth of his time, 
and became a baseball celebrity. 


A College Idol 


This year and the next six National 
League teams offered me a pitching con- 
tract. Indianapolis was first, then Detroit, 
and in May the Metropolitans wired a bid 
of $3000 to pitch from June to November. 

I declined, and I still preserve an enter- 
taining letter from Jim O’Rourke of the 
New York Nationals, couched in a tone of 
high moral indignation. ‘“‘ While your col- 
lege friends—unreal through their fiendish 
selfishness—are urging you in the interest 
of patriotism, college patriotism, to remain 
an unbleached amateur simply and purely 
to satisfy their gluttonish love of the game,” 
he wrote, “‘your real and dearest friends 
are using their every effort to have you bet- 
ter your financial condition in the world by 
accepting the advantages which the pres- 
ent opportunity presents. Can it be pos- 
sible there exists no manliness or rather no 
pecuniary generosity, at Yale?” 

I refused for two reasons. The first was 
loyalty to Yale, in as much as I should be 


‘lost to the team if I played professionally. 
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The second was the character of profes- 
sional baseball. Despite Mr. O’Rourke’s 
literate eloquence, the professionals of his 
day were a hard-bitten lot, about whom 
grouped hangers-on, men and women, who 
were worse. There was a bar in every ball 
park, and the whole tone of the game was 
smelly. I had a great deal of confidence in 
my ability to say a loud and ringing no, but 
not quite enough to dare it that far. I had 
pride, too, in my financial independence 
and integrity. To Yale’s credit, no one 
ever tried to make up the deficit by offering 
me a purse. When I was a senior and a 
member of Skull and Bones, a wealthy 
fellow member and alumnus offered me a 
loan of $500. I declined with thanks. I 
was in better shape financially by that time 
for one thing, but I never have borrowed 
a dime from an individual in my life, nor 
have I so much as bought an article on the 
installment plan. In Chicago we lived in 
the same flat for twenty-three years until 
we were able to buy a home for cash. The 
fear of debt is apt to be drilled deep into 
the innards of one who was at close grips 
with poverty in his youth, as was I. 

I was not a handsome youth, but that 
did not prevent me from getting notes from 
girls on my pitching record at Yale, not one 
to a hundred that come to the college 
athlete from the clear-eyed maidens, I be- 
lieve they call them, of today; but I did get 
them. I never had been inside a theater 
until that year, when a fellow student took 
me. Another classmate dragged me to the 
Junior Prom, my first dance. 

More than O’ Rourke had called me fool. 
I had a freshman classmate at Yale, named 
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Vinton, who had begun pitching at Ando- 
ver. He joined the Philadelphia Athletics 
at $2000 a season without trying out for 
the Yale nine. He, for another, thought 
me silly. It was an ethical principle rather 
than a moral one. I never have capital- 
ized my name, because I did not like the 
feel of it. This is the first writing I have 
done for many years. I have been too busy, 
in part, but I have refused repeated news- 
paper offers because I did not feel that I 
had the right, as athletic director of the 
University of Chicago, to give one news- 
paper preference over another. 

On May 26, 1888, at Princeton, I struck 
out twenty men and let the Tigers down 
with two hits. The game was to have been 
for the 1888 championship, but it rained 
steadily until four o’clock, by which time 
the field was so muddy that we refused to 
play. Mrs. Grover Cleveland was visiting 
at Princeton and was to attend. Rather 
than disappoint her, we played an exhibi- 
tion contest. This has been told many 
times, but until now I have not disclosed 
why I reached the top of my form that 
afternoon. Mrs. Cleveland entered the 
grand stand wearing the orange and black 
of Princeton. As wife of the President of 
the United States, it seemed to me that she 
should have been neutral in word and deed, 
as a then Princeton professor later coun- 
seled the nation, as a successor to Cleveland, 
and I pitched my arm off in resentment. 
Presidents and their families have become 
more tactful. When the Chief Executive 
attends an Army-Navy game nov, he sits 
in the navy stands one half, in the army 
stands the other half. 

So for a time I was a newspaper celebrity, 
one of those incandescent particles that 
blaze so brightly for a few days or weeks, 
and vanish so utterly usually, when their 
little moment is over. “Pitcher Stagg at 
eve ne’er drinks his fill, which is why, dear 
boy, he fills the bill,’”’ wrote one newspaper 
paragrapher. I suppose he referred to an 
incident at New Haven when a crowd of 
students carried me in triumph on their 
shoulders after a game and later marched 
into asaloon. I was asked to join in drink- 
ing my own health, and refused as grace- 
fully as I could. 

“The greatest man in America today un- 
doubtedly is Pitcher Stagg,” another 
paragrapher wrote. ‘Nines howl for him. 
We have no doubt that were he to visit 
Washington, D. C., Colonel Lamont would 
take off his hat to him.’”’ Colonel Lamont 
is as obscure to me as he presumably is to 
the reader. Whoever he was, he must have 
been forgotten as soon as my pitching. An- 
other paragraph, from the Friar Point, 
Mississippi, Gazette, has not so _ lost 
its pertinency: “Just so long as the pitcher 
of a baseball club gets $3000 for six months’ 
work, and a preacher $600 for a year’s 
service, just so long will there be good 
pitching and poor preaching.” 


Inventing the Tackling Dummy 


My final baseball season at Yale was 
1890. We were tied again with Harvard 
for the championship and were to play the 
fifth and deciding game at Springfield, July 
third. The team had gone to Springfield 
the previous day, but I, who was bidding 
Yale good-by forever, had stayed behind 
to pack my belongings. Two trains were 
waiting as I hurried into the New Haven 
station, a Boston Shore Line express and 
the Springfield special. Loaded down with 
bats and baggage, I arrived on the plat- 
form to see a train in motion. I ran for it 
and leaped aboard. Louis Leyersorf, who 
had been watching the crowds bound for 
the game, saw me, realized my error, 
leaped on the moving Boston train, found 
me locating myself in a seat and dragged 
me off. I was so confused that I should 
have jumped off backward had Leyersorf 
not turned me around. I made the Spring- 
field train and we won, 4 to 3. 

Even in professional baseball, base run- 
ners still were sliding headfirst into base, 
and feet foremost was thought the lesser 
art. In 1888 I rigged up an apparatus of 
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my own design to improve our sliding. The 
principle was that of bed springs, much 
lengthened and covered with Brussels car- 
pet. The men ran, dived and slid along 
this device to learn how to avoid ripping 
themselves open. The point of a good slide 
is to go along the ground rather than into 
the ground. Later, basemen so improved 
their blocking of the head slide that the 
runners were forced to turn around, hook- 
ing into the base with their feet. 

A similar situation led to my invention 
of the football tackling dummy in the fall 
of 1889. The previous year the rules con- 
vention had lowered the tackling line to the 
knees, but the Yale squad continued to 
tackle high and poorly. To drill the new 
technic into them, I rolled a mattress up 
into an approximation of a man’s body, 
suspended it from the gym roof and laid 
other mattresses flat beneath it. With this 
equipment, we ran the team through long 
tackling practices. 

In dropping the tackling line, the rules 
body had made another momentous change 
intended to restore the balance between 
offense and defense, upset by better tack- 
ling. The rush line, which had stretched 
with extended hands across the field in 
front of their opponents, was contracted 
shoulder to shoulder, as now. The backs, 
who had played far in the rear and as wide 
as the ends, were brought up to within five 
yards or less of the line, and sudden, furious 
plunges began to mark offensive play. It 
was this season that George Woodruff, at 
guard, first swung around the end ahead of 
the ball carrier. 


Yale’s Coaching Staff 


From my freshman year I had done re- 
ligious work through the Y. M. C. A. and 
New Haven missions. Dwight Hall, the 
Yale Y. M. C. A. building, was opened in 
my sophomore year, and in my post- 
graduate year I became student secretary. 
The Y was capitalizing my athletic prow- 
ess, and I even made talks out of town oc- 
casionally. I had wished to enter the 
divinity school in the fall of 1888, but the 
time required for the student secretary’s 
job did not permit, so I enrolled for several 
courses in graduate study. One was 
Biblical literature, under William Rainey 
Harper, who later became the first presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago and took 
me West with him. 

In the fall of 1888, my first graduate 
year, Pa Corbin, captain of the squad, 
asked me to turn out for right end to fill 
a vacancy left by the graduation of F. C. 
Pratt. I consulted the general secretary of 
the Y, Mr. Morse, a Yale man, and he 
urged me to accept on the ground that it 
would increase my influence as a worker. 
Though the game had changed greatly by 
this time, the rush lines still were standing 
erect and sparring with the flats of their 
hands with the idea of having the opposi- 
tion off balance as the ball was snapped. 
The ball continued to be passed with the 
foot. Every fall morning, between classes, 
the center, Captain Corbin, and the quar- 
ter, Wurtemburg, used to practice this foot 
passing. Like his predecessor, Peters, Pa 
Corbin was an adept at snapping the ball 
when the other side was napping, mislead- 
ing them with his conversation and worry- 
ing the ball when in the other center’s 
hands. 

Walter Camp was a sort of voluntary ad- 
vising coach. He still was working full time 
for a New Haven clock company, and Mrs. 
Camp—they had been married that year— 
was more the coach than he. She was out 
every afternoon for practice and made a 
detailed report from notes at night to her 
husband. In the evening and Sunday 
afternoons, Corbin—and I occasionally— 
would go to Camp’s house to get his advice. 
When Corbin gave a twenty-fifth reunion 
dinner in 1913 at the Taft Hotel to the ’88 
team, Mr. and Mrs. Camp’s photographs 
were given the first page of the souvenir 
menu, with the legend, Head Coaches, 
1888. Billy Rhodes and myself were the 
only missing faces. A pressing engagement 
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with Minnesota that afternoon kept me 
away. 

We used to wind up every practice with 
a race to the opposite end of the field. I 
won usually, and Mike Murphy, who had 
just come to Yale as track coach, thought 
I might make a sprinter. He got me out for 
the fall games, my first time in spiked shoes. 
Walker, a real sprinter, ran away from me. 
I could do the 100 yards in 10% seconds, 
but that is not sprinting in the big leagues. 
The team rode back from the new field in a 
bus after practice, but I always ran behind 
the full mile and a quarter to develop en- 
durance. 

The ’88 eleven was ever victorious, scor- 
ing 698 points to its opponents’ 0, a record 
still unapproached in the East. The in- 
dividual had not yet been merged into the 
whole so greatly as now, and it still was 
pretty much the fashion for one side of the 
line to rest while a play went through the 
other side. Heffelfinger made eight touch- 
downs from guard that season, his first. 
Charley Gill made fourteen touchdowns 
running from tackle that fall, and Wurtem- 
burg, at quarter, twenty. Gifford Pinchot, 
who made George Woodruff his attorney- 
general when he became governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was a sub on the squad, and its 
Adonis. 

Lee McClung, later treasurer of the 
United States, another freshman recruit 
that season, scored 500 points for Yale in 
his four years at half—a personal record 
that still stands, I think. 

McClung was the first man ever inten- 
tionally to start as if to skirt the ends, then 
wheel diagonally back through the now- 
opened line. This was the trick that sug- 
gested to Woodruff the delayed pass, work- 
ing on the same principle but with greater 
ease and effect; one of several distinct con- 
tributions he made to the game while 
coaching Penn. Two others were the 
guards back and the ends close in on de- 
fense. Penn worked the delayed pass on 
my Chicago team in 1898, the first time I 
had seen the play, and scored a touchdown 
in the last eleven seconds of the first half, 
John Outland, now a Kansas City surgeon, 
carrying the ball. 


The Game of a Lifetime 


We began the 1888 season by smothering 
Wesleyan 105 to 0, and came down to the 
crucial Princeton game on Thanksgiving 
Day at New York with our goal line un- 
threatened. Some 12,000, a record crowd, 
saw that game, which we won 10 to 0, 
largely on Billy Bull’s educated toe. 

Princeton and Harvard had played a par- 
ticularly hard game in 1887, in which the 
Harvard captain, Holden, had his breast- 
bone broken accidentally. Each school was 
accusing the other of playing ringers and 
they fast were approaching their historic 
break. 

There were five divinity students on the 
Princeton varsity, of whom it was said 
that they feared God and no one else. One 
of them, Hector Cowan, was captain in 
1888. Cowan was a marvelous ball carrier 
and left lasting marks on Harvard and 
Yale, though his most horrible oath was 
“Oh, sugar!’’—a blasphemy that never 
failed to bring threats from his team to re- 
port him for rough talk. 

It was in the Pennsylvania game that 
season that Charley Gill, brother of George, 
and a brilliant player offensively and de- 
fensively, had complained repeatedly to the 
umpire against a member of the Penn 
team, without result. In the second half 
two of Gill’s front teeth were knocked out. 
Holding the teeth in his palm, he walked 
up to the umpire and exclaimed trium- 
phantly, but indistinctly, ‘“‘Pyaps y’ don’t 
b’li’ve he thlugged me now!”’ 

In 1889 Sport Donnelly, of whom Heffel- 
finger said that he was the only man he 
ever knew who could slug and keep his eye 
on the ball at the same time, arrived on 
the Tiger team. Donnelly was even better 
than that. The Big Three teams lost 
heavily by graduations in 1889. That fall 
four Tiger football veterans returned for 
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graduate or special work. At Harvard 
three came back, and at Yale four, I among 
them. I had been reélected student secre- 
tary in 1889 and my time arranged to per- 
mit me to enter the divinity school. 

The age and length of the playing career 
of some football warriors had been a source 
of humor for the student papers, but no 
objection had been entered until now about 
the playing of graduate and special stu- 
dents. The growing scandal of professional- 
ism brought the issue to a head, and early 
in November, 1889, Wesleyan and Yale 
united in a call for a meeting to determine 
certain questions of amateur standing. 
Walter Camp introduced a resolution limit- 
ing teams to men who were attending a 
fixed minimum of recitations weekly and 
barring anyone who had played any game 
for money. Princeton countered with an 
amendment to debar all students in gradu- 
ate and professional schools, which would 
have disqualified four men each at Penn, 
Harvard and Yale. Harvard made a point 
of order; the meeting had been called only 
to consider questions of amateur standing. 
The point being sustained, Penn moved the 
adoption of that part of Camp’s motion re- 
quiring a fixed minimum of recitations. 
Harvard rose to another point of order, but 
lost. Princeton now offered an amendment 
debarring a man who had played at one 
college from playing at another. Harvard 
made a third point of order and was upheld. 


Psychology in Football 


Harvard now formally entered protests 
against fifteen of the Princeton football 
squad, or virtually all, and Princeton coun- 
tered by filing charges against four Har- 
vard players. The convention adjourned 
for ten days to permit the protested play- 
ers to answer, and both sides took their 
cases to the newspapers. The convention 
reconvened behind locked doors at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, with the corridors 
crowded with reporters, and disagreed. 

Two days later Harvard and Princeton 
met on Jarvis Field, Cambridge, in the 
game which touched the final spark to the 
powder magazine. I was playing left end 
this year and was present asascout. I had 
been asked to referee, but declined because 
I was a member of arival team. Princeton 
won and within the week the Harvard 
student body, in a great mass meeting, 
voted to secede from the association. That 
body never recovered, though it survived 
until 1893. 

Princeton operated that year under a 
coaching committee of three old players. 
The first half ended with the score 15 to 0 
in Harvard’s favor, and the three Tiger 
coaches made impassioned addresses to the 
team during the intermission, an early ex- 
ample of these Spartacus-to-his-Gladiators 
harangues which so stirred the public’s 
imagination, and which were dramatized to 
admirable box-office effect in Strongheart, 
wherein Robert Edeson played the noble 
Indian halfback. While huskies guarded 
the doors inside and out against alien spies, 
and trainers and rubbers worked on the 
gladiators with arnica and bandages, the 
coach mounted a chair and cursed, sneered, 
exhorted or prayed all to die for dear old 
Rutgers, according to the coach’s tempera- 
ment or the exigencies of the situation. 

At any rate Princeton returned furiously 
in the second half and smeared Harvard by 
a final score of 41 to 15, one of the great 
rallies of the sport. Personally, as a wit- 
ness, I am inclined to give the credit to 
Sport Donnelly rather than the coaches’ 
eloquence. One of the men playing for 
the Crimson was said to have been a 
Boston and Maine brakeman in private life. 
Professionally, he was a tower of strength 
in the Harvard line. Donnelly began work- 
ing on this man from the start. The um- 
pire’s eye was on Sport, and the latter had 
no intention of being put out of the game. 
Instead, he tried in every way he knew— 
and he knew them all—to infuriate his op- 
ponent. The brakeman finally exploded 
early in the second half and swung furiously 
on Donnelly. Sport feinted neatly, but he 
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pretended to be hit, taking a dramatic stage 
fall. The Harvard man was ruled out, and 
from that moment Snake Ames, the Prince- 
ton fullback and the Red Grange of his 
day, ran wild through the Crimson. 

I have the authority of a Princeton con- 
tributor to Edwards’ Football Days for the 
statement that Ames had told House 
Janeway, 210 pounds stripped and incur- 
ably good-natured, the day before the 
game, “‘The man you are going to play 
against tomorrow insulted your girl. I 
heard him do it.’”’ Janeway believed him. 
His to-be-commiserated opponent in the 
line was Trafford, Harvard’s chief kick- 
ing reliance. Trafford kicked a field goal 
and one from touchdown in the first halz, 
but he was quiescent in the second. Possi- 
bly Ames’ psychology furnished the 


_quietus. 


I was present in particular to study 
Ames, and I noted that he invariably re- 
versed in running with the ball. When we 
met Princeton at Berkeley Oval, in what 
is now the Bronx, I nailed Ames three 
times as he was on his way to a touchdown, 
thanks to that observation. Unfortunately 
Josh Hartwell, the other Yale end, now a 
New York surgeon, had a bad Charley horse 
that day, and we had no substitute for him. 
Both of Princeton’s touchdowns, however, 
were scored on Yale fumbles behind the 
goal line, following tries at field goals by 
Ames. The field was sloppy and the ball 
like a greased pig. 

I participated in one of these fumbles. 
Herbert McBride, new to the team that 
season, was playing fullback and safety. 
Although a brilliant player, he was erratic 
at times. I started back on Ames’ kick, just 
ahead of Warren, a Princeton end, to back 
up McBride in case of a fumble. The wind 
carried the ball over McBride’s head. All 
he had to do was to overtake it, touch it 
with his hand and ery ‘“‘ Down!” Instead he 
dived for it like a wild man; the slippery 
ball shot out from under him and angled 
off toward the bleachers which partly en- 
circled the running track. Warren and I 
raced for it, I a yard in the lead. We 
could only guess the angle at which the 
ball would rebound. My guess turned out 
to be one of those miss-is-as-good-as-a-mile 
estimates. The ball described an eccentric 
course, I dived for it, grazed it with my 
hand, but it just eluded me and Warren 
fell on it for a touchdown. It was not my 
responsibility; I was not supposed to be on 
hand, but having anticipated the fumble 
I was furious with myself at failing. 


Presented With a Cauliflower 


Princeton first sprang the fake goal kick, 
claimed as a Tiger invention, in this game 
to frustrate Gill, who could break through 
once in two times and block a kick. Ames 
dropped back as if to kick, Gill plunged 
through as usual, and as he passed toward 
Ames, Channing shot through Gill’s va- 
cated position with the ball. Gill contrived 
to turn and grab Channing, preventing a 
gain, but thereafter Charley was so wary of 
the trick that Ames was able to kick with- 
out hindrance. That often is the greatest 
value of a trick play. 

The quarter then stood close behind the 
center to take the foot-passed balls, and 
Wurtemburg’s signal for passing was a 
pressing of two fingers on the hips of Han- 
son, the center. The quarter was accus- 
tomed to taking his time in deciding on the 
next play, and often dropped back to con- 
sult with the other backs. Princeton de- 
tected the passing signal. Long Tommy 
Thomas, six feet six inches tall, was at right 
guard for them, and House Janeway sug- 
gested to him that he reach over the first 
time Wurtemburg turned his back and 
pinch Hanson’s posterior. Third down 
came for Yale with two yards to gain and 
Wurtemburg fell back to confer with the 
halves. Long Tommy then reached a long 
arm slyly out and gently nipped Hanson. 
The Yale center obediently passed the ball 
into space and Janeway broke through and 
fell on it for a ten-yard gain and Prince- 
ton’s first down. We were furious with the 
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bewildered Hanson and did not discover 
Princeton’s infamy until after the game. 

Donnelly concentrated this afternoon on 
Rhodes, his opposing tackle. Failing with 
verbal abuse, he smeared two handfuls of 
the readily available mud in Rhodes’ face 
and already was crying ‘‘ Mr. Umpire!” by 
the time Rhodes walloped him. Rhodes 
got his marching orders from the umpire, of 
course. Princeton has argued that he had 
punched Channing earlier in the game and 
had it coming to him. 

Slugging had been countenanced so long 
that penalties were slow in halting the prac- 
tice. Harvard and Yale fought a terrific 
battle at Springfield in 1894 that led to a 
break in their relations. In Big Bill Ed- 
wards’ day at Princeton the scrubs used to 
appear for final practice before the Yale 
game in white sweaters with great blue Y’s, 
and take the names of the Yale eleven. Ed- 
wards testifies in his book that slugging 
occurred even in practices, the varsity be- 
coming frantic if they failed to score on the 
culls. Edwards, on the scrubs, was going 
through low and tackling Crowdis, varsity 
left guard, before he could get started. 
Bill Church, varsity left tackle, grew so en- 
raged at Edwards that he demanded that 
Crowdis wallop him. “If you don’t, I 
will,” he added. Crowdis was too good- 
natured, but in the next scrimmage Church 
handed Edwards one that still marks the 
lobe of one ear of that prominent Demo- 
crat. 


An Innocent Bystander 


In 1897 the Princeton coaches had made, 
as they thought, a study of the tempera- 
ment of Charlie Chadwick, Yale’s strong 
man, with the verdict that he was yellow. 
Edwards was coached to ride him, and de- 
livered Princeton’s opening message in the 
form of a straight-arm blow. Chadwick 
socked him back and the battle was on. 
The umpire, Paul Dashiell, scolded them 
and let both stay in the game. Edwards 
records the fact that as psychologists the 
coaches were first-grade Holland cheeses. 
Instead of unnerving Chadwick, the attack 
spurred him on to new heights, at Edwards’ 
expense. 

Bill Horr, of Colgate and Syracuse, tells 
in the same book of being thought too good- 
natured for the good of Syracuse in a 
Lafayette game at Easton. Horr played 
opposite Dowd, the Lafayette captain. 
Barry played alongside Horr. As the teams 
lined up for the first scrimmage of the sec- 
ond half, Horr got a stinging blow on an 
ear. 

“Who did that?’’ Horr demanded. 
Barry pointed to Dowd, and Horr went out 
for blood.» It was a year later before Horr 
learned that as the team went on the field 
after the intermission, Bucky O’Neil, Syra- 
cuse coach, had instructed Barry to wallop 
him and make him fighting mad. 

Sometimes slugging grew out of prep- 
school feuds carried over into college. Vic- 
tor Harding, Harvard ’89, and Yup Cook, 
Princeton ’89, had played with bad blood 
on Exeter and Andover respectively. When 
they met for the first time in a Harvard- 
Princeton game, Cook picked Harding up, 
slammed him down and walked off the field 
without waiting for the umpire’s invitation. 

The 1889 game gave the championship to 
Princeton, but life still was supportable at 
Yale. Since the formation of the Football 
Association in 1879, the Blue had won the 
title five times to Princeton’s once and 
Harvard’s blank. Yale had won ninety- 
three out of ninety-eight games, losing 
three times to Princeton, once to Harvard 
and once to Columbia. Since points had 
been scored, our total was 3001 to our op- 
ponents’ 56. And Camp had named me 
left end on his mythical all-American eleven 
of 1889. 

As Pa Corbin remarked at a Yale ban- 
quet in New York, it was a good deal like 
what the old man said about a righteous 
life—it was monotonous, but satisfactory. 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The fourth 
will appear in an early issue. 
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They tiptoed up the steps. The instant 
they were in the street the boy darted off 
and sneaked out of town by himself. He 
was afraid of his companion as he was of 
the jail. 

He had started out from home with a 
dollar ninety-five, and he never became 
penniless. Often he was so empty he grew 
faint, yet he would not touch a quarter he 
had tied in a knot in his handkerchief—and 
the handkerchief pinned in his pocket. 
That coin was to be his last resort. It be- 
came his luck piece, which he guarded 
throughout his life. 

When hunger overcame him he did not 
hesitate to ask for food. He did not beg, 
but offered to work for a 
meal, and the women to 
whom he applied generally 
agreed. They fed him first; 
afterward he had to split 
wood for the stove and 
carry water from the well. 
Early in his travels he 
learned to try only farm 
houses, because the risk of 
arrest was almost negligi- 
ble. At one place the farmer 
took afancy to the boy and 
invited him to stay and help 
do the chores. Jimmy 
stayed three days, but, dis- 
covering that the chores 
embraced most of the labor 
on the place, and the farmer 
did not intend to pay him 
beyond his keep, he de- 
parted without the formal- 
ity of afarewell. Now and 
again a harassed woman 
slammed the door in his 
face and told him he ought 
to be ashamed of himself, a 
common bum at his age. 
And some children sicked the dog 
on him, but he had no fear of dogs 
when stones were handy. 

More than once he fell in with 
professional tramps and spent a 
night in a jungle under an old high 
bridge over a creek near a wood. 
A hobo he encountered in a coal 
car insisted on taking him there. 
The bunch was going to jump a 
fast freight just after daylight. 
Long before dawn Jimmy got up 
and drifted. He lost half a day in 


oF 4 
order to wait for another freight, xy 


but he was rid of them. 

Where was the West anyhow? Three 
times he concluded he had reached it, only 
to discover he was still in farming country 
and there wasn’t an Indian anywhere. He 
kept on going. Sometimes he had only the 
vaguest idea of his whereabouts, but he 
knew that if he headed south and west, he 
must eventually arrive. And at long last a 
train of empty cattle cars he had boarded 
pulled onto a siding away out in the middle 
of a bald land, and there were corrals and 
cowboys in leather chaps and cattle milling 
in hundreds. Not a house anywhere in 
sight; except a few mesquite, not a tree; 
nothing but a parched valley stretching 
clear to some wooded foothills, and beyond, 
towering bleak gray-and-red mountains, 
looking like papier-maché. 

This must be the place sure enough. 
Jimmy jumped down and climbed up on 
the corral fence to watch. The brakie 
spotted him. 

“Say, where did you come from?” he 
yelled. 

“Back there a ways.” 

“Well, you can earn your fare right now, 
see? Go help fix the door of that chute.” 

The boy eagerly complied. Gee, he 
would be working alongside those cowboys! 
The corral was filling with cattle; the cow- 
boys were pressing and darting and whoop- 
ing. 

“Say, we ain’t runnin’ any race, kid,” 
grumbled one of the two train hands he was 
assisting. 
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“Leave him do it, Sam. If he wants to 
sweat, leave him bear down onit. It won’t 
hurt us none.” 

“But I gotta work fast or he jams my 
fingers,” Sam complained. ‘‘ What ails you, 
anyhow, kid?” 

“Nothin’. Only this has got to be done 
before they can load, don’t it?” 

‘‘What of it? They can wait, can’t they?”’ 

“All ready there?” bellowed the wagon 
boss of the cow outfit. 

Sam retorted, “In a minute—just a 
minute! What’s your hurry? Hold ’em!”’ 

“T don’t aim to cripple any of these cat- 
tle, and we got to load ’em before dark,” 
said the boss. 


His tone was quiet enough, but Jimmy 
could see he was at boiling point and he 
worked frantically. The boss remained on 
his horse in the corral, watching. 

“‘The kid’s the best man of the lot,’”’ he 
remarked to a cowboy. 

The corral was full of cattle, churning 
and rumbling. A couple of hundred yards 
away milled the herd of six hundred head, 
with cowboys on. post around them, now 
and again spurting fiercely to drive back a 
stray. 

“Work ’em easy there, Mitt,’’ shouted 
the boss. “‘Take it slower. Let ’em settle 
down, or it’s like they’ll stompede.” 

Mitt ceased his labors and gradually 
the cattle quieted. 

“‘Ain’t that dog-goned door fixed yet?”’ 
the boss inquired angrily. “‘We’ll be here 
all night.” 

For answer, Sam waved his arms to the 
engineer and the train backed until the car 
door faced the chute to an inch. They 
dropped the gangplank, swung the gates 
in place. 

“All set! 
boys!” 

Somebody opened the corral gate. Out 
lunged a steer, made a rush up the chute, 
suddenly perceived where it was taking him 
and with a wild upward leap half scaled 
the gate on Jimmy’s side. The brace gave 
to the pressure and it opened. 

“Hold him! Hold him!” yelled the 
boss. 


Crack down on ’em, cow- 


“Well, Adios,’’ He Said. “‘No Hard Feelings. 
Ask Me to the Weddin’, Huh? Ha-Ha!’’ 


By a desperate effort Jimmy managed 
to ram the iron brace of the swing gate into 
a crack. Then he grabbed a prod pole and 
tried to belabor the struggling animal back 
into the chute. 

“More beef! More beef!’’ panted the 
boss, who had seized the steer’s tail. They 
sprang to his help and dragged the animal 
into the chute. There they straightened 
him out and by sheer weight of numbers 
hurled him into the car, and the work went 
forward with a rush. 

The dust rose in blinding clouds. The 
cattle bellowed and struggled and kicked. 
No sooner was one car loaded and locked 
than another drew up. Horses and men 

were soon in a lather; the air rang 

with shouts and oaths and cries of 
encouragement. 

“Hi-yi!”’ Jimmy yelled until he 

was hoarse. “Get in, getin!’’ And 

he stabbed and beat with the prod 

pole. He had delegated 

to himself the job of 

helping move them up 

the chute into the car. 

“The blunt end of 
that!’ cautioned the 
boss. ‘‘You tore that 
last one.” 

The boy’s arms ached 
so that he could barely 
lift the heavy pole. His 
face was streaked with 
sweat and dirt, his voice 
had sunk to a croak, but 
a fierce exultation filled 
him. Here was work for 
men—he would have 
died on his feet before 
he gave in. 

“Where did you pick 
up that kid?” asked the 
boss of the brakie. 

“Who? Me? Heain’t 
workin’ for me—he’s 
beatin’ his way. Say, 
ain’t he aworkin’ fool?” 

Shortly before sun- 
down they started to 
drive the last bunch 
into the corral for load- 
ing. The cattle were now 
irritated and panicky. 
Twice they broke at the 
gate of the corral and 
fled through the ring of 
cowboys, only to be 
rounded up again. 

“TI done told you to work ’em easy,” 
fumed the boss. “‘Hold ’em again until 
they quiet down.” 

It took longer to load the last car than 
any four preceding it, and by the time the 
door was rammed shut Jimmy was ready to 
drop. 

“All right,” said the boss, wiping his 
forehead. ‘‘Git aboard, Dave. Got that 
order? Hell’s bells, stick it in your hat 
where you can find it then! And don’t for- 
get what I told you.” 

The train was ready to start. As Jimmy 
sat limply on the loading platform the 
brakeman approached. 

“Say, boy, you want to come along with 
us?”’ 

“Uh-uh.” 

“‘T can get you a job.” 

“No, I wanta stay here.” 

“Suit yourself,’’ replied the brakie, sem- 
aphoring with his arms. ‘All right, 
Charlie. Let ’er go.” 

The outfit had disposed themselves to 
rest. Some were squatted on the ground, 
others were changing horses or tightening 
saddle girths. Down in the corral, the boss 
and Mitt took a swig out of a bottle and fell 
to discussing the work. To them came a 
small boy, grimy and weary, who planted 
himself in front of the boss and looked him 
in the eye. 

“Say, mister,” he said, “got a job?” 

Uncle Harve paused with the bottle half- 
way to his lips. 
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“Where did you blow from anyhow? 
Know anything about cow work? Can you 
ride?”’ 

“T been ridin’ freights a month,” said 
Jimmy seriously. 

“What’s your name? And where’s your 
folks? And what’re you doin’ here?” the 
boss wanted to know. 

Jimmy told him as much as was needful. 

“Well, maybe we could use you,” said 
Uncle Harve doubtfully. ‘‘Anyhow, you 
can’t stay here tonight. So come along 
with us and we'll talk about it tomorrow. 
Lee, put him on Tod’s horse.” 

“That horse is plumb wore out.” 

“Then put Tod’s saddle on the roan. 
Let’s go, men.” 

One of them hoisted Jimmy aboard the 
roan cutting horse and they started. 
Within a few miles he became so sore that 
every jolt was agony, but he never mur- 
mured. And so the outfit went jogging 
through the purple dusk. After a while the 
stars came out; the mountains seemed to 
be breathing, and the moon made a shim- 
mering path across a misty sea. Jimmy 
reached back to pull a kink out of the seat 
of his pants where it was galling a skinned 
spot. A cowboy at last! Gee, this was 
great! 


He soon discovered that all the Wild 
West stories had left out something. Six- 
shooters and chaps and cowboys and 
broncs were there in plenty, but they had 
failed to take note of work. And work was 
the outstanding feature of the life. 

The Pitchfork outfit was engaged in its 
fall round-up. Their camp lay in the foot- 
hills. Near them were three other cattle 
outfits, to which were attached a score of 
nesters and small owners who also had a 
few head loose on the range. When they 
saddled up for the day’s work, Jimmy 
counted a hundred and six men. 

They put him to work helping the Pitch- 
fork cook. His nominal job was dishwasher, 
but pretty soon fat Dave had sloughed all 
sorts of duties on to the boy. Jimmy 
crawled out of the blankets about two 
hours before dawn and made the fire; no 
matter how warm noonday might be, it was 
always stinging cold then. The fire crackling, 
he and Dave cooked breakfast; and after 
the outfit had ridden away, Jimmy washed 
the dishes and split firewood and cleaned 
up generally. Every other day they killed 
a heifer for beef, and he soon became pro- 
ficient in skinning without slashing the 
hide. 

When one patch of country had been 
worked, the outfit broke camp and moved 
twenty miles or so to another place. Jimmy 
had to help load the chuck wagon and the 
hoodlum, and drive the latter with its two- 
horse team. He longed to be on the box in 
Dave’s place, swinging the rawhide over 
the backs of the four giant mules that 
dragged the chuck wagon. 

There was doubtless a lot of romance in 
this life, but he was kept too busy to see it. 
One night they camped close to Toomey’s 
place, a saloon and dance hall perched on a 
hill just outside the military reservation. 
All night long the cowboys drank and 
danced. The herd was bedded on a flat, 
with a few men on night guard. They rode 
slowly around the sleeping cattle, crooning 
to them, but gazing enviously toward the 
hill; and the instant they were relieved, 
they galloped toward Toomey’s. 

The boss gave strict orders to the cook to 
stay away. 

“You know your weakness, Dave,” he 
cautioned, “‘and it’s the last time I aim to 
warn you.” 

Dave made no answer, and Uncle Hurve 
interpreted this favorably. As the night 
wore on, however, the cook became restless. 

‘“‘Say,’’ he said to Jimmy, after they had 
cleaned the pots and put everything away, 
“‘what d’you say if we kind of ramble up 
the hill and take a look?”’ 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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—that exquisite, darling, all the-adjec- 
tives-you-can-think-of jeweled neck- 
lace. 
.. Years from now —after many, 
many balls —that jeweled gift still 
will awaken cherished memories..... 


. » for all the world like 
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As little Cinderella whispered to her- 
self ages ago, “Never, never was there 


For the lure of precious jewels lingers 
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MERCHANTS today realize the importance 
of giving a National Cash Register receipt 
with every transaction. 


The receipt benefits and protects the 
customer, the clerk and the merchant alike. 


It assures the customer correct change, 
credit for payments on account, accurate bills 
and proof of purchase when returning goods. 


It protects the clerk from others’ errors, 
from misunderstandings and arguments and 
from making mistakes himself. 


No matter whether the transaction is cash, 
charge, C. O. D., or part payment, the 
merchant is as sure of receiving his money 


as the customer is of getting his goods. 


The National Cash Register lines include 
receipt-printing machines for every type and 
size of business. They issue receipts, charge 
slips, paid-out vouchers and received-on- 
account records in every desired form. 

Low prices, liberal allowances and easy 
terms place them within the reach of every 
merchant. Complete information may be 
obtained, without obligation, from any 
National Cash Register office. 


The National Cash Register 
Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


There is a receipt-printing National Cash Register for every line of business 


CREEP 


ee 
CBRE MS 


Nationals are priced 
from $75 up in the 
United States. 


National 
Cash Registers 
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“You know what Uncle Harve said.” 

“JT don’t mean gittin’ drunk—just take 
a look.” 

“All right.” 

So they kind of rambled up the hill and 
took a look. In a minute Jimmy found 
himself inside, holding down a chair on the 
side lines. Dave had vanished. Presently 
the boy saw him waltzing with Dutch 
Annie. His next glimpse showed the cook 
bellying up to the bar with Annie and some 
other girls and half a dozen cowboys and a 
couple of cavalrymen from the fort. After 
that Dave was the life of the party, and no- 
body dared say him nay. The boss did 
some cussing aside, but he was too wise to 
bawl him out in public. A cook has his finer 
feelings, and Dave could use a gun as well 
as the next man. 

The dance floor was jammed. A slot- 
machine piano provided music. Toomey 
presided at the bar with another man, and 
Ma Toomey chaperoned the ladies. 

The dust welled up, almost obscuring 
the dancers; clank of spur and the beating 
of feet; shrill whoops and shriller laughter. 

“Come on, sonny,” cried a girl com- 
panion of Dutch Annie’s, running to where 
Jimmy sat. : 

“No, thank you. I wouldn’t choose to,” 
he replied, going red in the face. 

“Don’t be bashful. What’re you scared 
of? I won’t eat you.” 

“Come on, Jimmy. Shake a hoof, kid,” 
bellowed Dave, making a leap into the air 
to crack his heels together. 

They coaxed him to dance, they teased 
him to take a drink, but he was still holding 
out stoutly when the boss approached. 
Now Uncle Harve was as drunk as a lord, 
but strictly in the line of duty, you under- 
stand. With him was a cattle buyer from 
Kansas City, and if the boss could get him 
tight enough, the benefits would be enor- 
mous—they would be able to run any num- 
ber of culls past that cattle buyer. 

‘Leave that kid alone, you ol’ rowdy,” 
he ordered the girl. “‘D’you hear? Leave 
go of his arm. And you, Dave—I should 
think you’d know better. At your age too.” 

“What about my age? Huh?” de- 
manded the cook truculently. ‘What 
about it?” 

“Why, you was here before the hills was 
made, you bald-headed ol’ rascal! Now go 
on and sweat, and leave Jimmy go back to 
camp. Drag it, Jimmy. And don’t let me 
catch you up here no more.” 

Dave stared uncertainly at the boss a 
moment, but decided to let the insult pass. 

‘One drink wouldn’t hurt him none— 
it’d learn him to leave it alone,” he argued. 

The boss pretended not to hear. 

“When I was a kid,” announced the 
cook, “‘my dad often give me a drink. It 
learned me ay 

And then his partner whisked him away 
ata sign from Ma Toomey. Jimmy mum- 
bled ‘‘Yes, sir,’”. at Uncle Harve, and 
sneaked off, and the boss and the buyer re- 
turned to the bar, feeling the glow that 
comes from a virtuous deed. 

Jimmy went down the hill to camp and 
spread his bed roll close to the chuck 
wagon. A dozen of the boys were already 
between the blankets and snoring. A few es- 
chewed revelries such as those at Toomey’s; 
three had passed out; the others would have 
to stand guard later. Now and again a coy- 
ote’s howl rose, weird and quavering. The 
piano at Toomey’s was playing After the 
Ball, and from the ghostly blotch that 
marked the herd’s bed ground came the 
grunts and sighs of steers settling down for 
the night, the clack of a horseshoe against 
a stone, a cowboy’s doleful lament. Jimmy 
folded his pants under his head for a pillow 
and went to sleep. 

It seemed to him he had just dozed off 
when a shot brought him upright, tense and 
staring. There was a commotion on the 
hill, a rush of horses. Another spurt of 
flame, followed by the bark of a six-shooter; 
and the next moment the herd came to its 
feet with a snort, as one animal, and the 
thunder of their stampede shook the 
ground. Before the boy could move, they 
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swept past him, and the rush of their flight 
raised the hair on his head. A crash, and 
down went the chuck wagon. A staked 
horse screamed; before he could jerk free 
from the pin, the cattle passed over him. 

It was over in less than a minute. Noth- 
ing remained of the carefully gathered herd 
except one dead steer, several cripples and 
the thudding of hoofs dying away south- 
ward. 

Next morning the Pitchfork had no cook. 
It was a treat to hear Uncle Harve—the 
way that man prayed for Dave, prayed to 
get his hands on him, if only for a mo- 
ment! Jimmy had to turn in and get the 
meals, and it took the combined outfits five 
days to round up the cattle. 

“You're a good worker,”’ remarked the 
boss, gingerly testing a couple of teeth after 
a bite into Jimmy’s bread. “‘But you won’t 
never make a cook. Gosh a’mighty!”’ 

Jimmy lost his job as cook. He went 
back to dishwashing, and a Texan took 
Dave’s place. 

Such was his initiation. After the 
round-up, the Pitchfork went into winter 
quarters and Uncle Harve gave him a 
string of eight horses and sent him to a 
division camp in the foothills to help Pink 
Milton. It had not rained for nine months 
and the cattle were dying by the hundreds. 
He and Pink lived in a one-roomed shack 
at the head of a wooded valley where wild 
doves cooed sadly, and from sunup to sun- 
down they rode the range, taking care of 
the sick. They tailed up starving cows un- 
til the boy hated the sight of the creatures; 
they skinned dead ones and dried the hides. 
Motherless calves roamed everywhere, 
bawling their fear and hunger. They lifted 
these dogies to their saddles and brought 
them to camp, to be put on some cows kept 
in a corral there for the purpose. And al- 
ways they carried oil cake at their saddle- 
bows; day after day they dragged half-dead 


’ 


animals out of the miry waterholes; day’ 


after day they eased the weak and shaking 
creatures to other tanks. 

“The man who crowds a cow gets his 
time,” went the order. 

It was hard work, a test of patience and 
conscience— conscience, because they were 
forty miles from human habitation and for 
weeks there was nobody near to spy on 
what they did. It would have been easy to 
let things go. The boss himself, when he 
came round to inspect, would hardly be 
able to discover neglect in that general 
welter of misery. Yet the two never gave 
themselves rest. Sixteen hours a day they 
rode the range and tailed up dying cows. 

“Ain’t they payin’ you wages, Jimmy?” 
inquired Pink, as they sat one night beside 
a candle and dealt cold hands. A mountain 
lion was screaming somewhere above them. 

““No-oo. Not yet. I only get my keep.” 

“Well, they had ought to pay you some- 
thing. Yes, sir, you’re entitled to good 
wages. Dog-gone if you ain’t.” 

Apparently Uncle Harve thought the 
same after he had ridden over their division, 
for when he departed he said gruffly, 
“Jimmy, you draw fifteen a month from 
now on.” 

It was not until late spring—and what a 
mockery of the surging season of rebirth 
was that baked, gasping land!—it was not 
until late spring that clouds boiled up in 
great tumbled masses, bringing hope. Still 
the rains held off. 

“Tf it don’t come now, it’s missed a swell 
chance,”’ remarked Uncle Harve’ calmly, 
“‘and we’re busted sure enough.”’ 

The company had lost three thousand 
head; but plentiful rains might yet save 
the day, although the calf crop was bound 
to be pitifully small. One night at sundown 
the heavens opened. The downpour started 
with a few large heavy drops that plopped 
in the dust. Then the rain thundered on 
the sod roof and ran in rivulets down the 
slopes. Pink lay on his bed, smoking and 
grinning fatuously at the ceiling. In the 
doorway stood Jimmy, oblivious of astream 
from the roof. He could see a calf high- 
tailing it in the valley, lashing out with its 
heels in sheer delight, and he choked. Oh, 
those poor, sick cattle! He could visualize 
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the dry coats regaining their sleekness, the 
dull eyes brightening. And, say, look at 
that there calf! Dog-gone if he wasn’t 
a jumpin’ fool! 

“Well, ol’-timer,”’ he said to Pink, “we 
done our best, I reckon. And no man can 
do more.”’ 

“You're all right, son,” Pink agreed 
sleepily; ‘“‘you’re all right. And now I’m 
going to sleep. Listen to that! Was there 
ever anything sweeter?”’ 

Jimmy could ride now, and was learning 
the rope too. To be able to rope his horse 
out of the plunging swirl of the remuda, to 
noose a calf by the hind legs from the back 
of a horse, to catch a steer at full gallop— 
those are fundamentals of a cowboy’s trade. 
It was typical of the boy that he concen- 
trated his entire attention on the essentials 
and did not waste effort on trick stunts. 
At the end of a couple of months he could 
handle the rope well enough for any job 
he was likely to be given, but he still needed 
a lot of experience. 

“He makes a right good hand with 
hosses too,”’ Pink told the wagon boss. ‘“‘He 
gentles ’em.” 

“Jimmy,” ordered Uncle Harve, “you 
go back to the ranch and help Miguel.” 

As with Dave, so with Miguel—the horse 
wrangler no sooner secured a willing as- 
sistant than be began to slough the work. 
The Mexican possessed an amazing ca- 
pacity for sleep, and would lie on the ground 
for hours at a stretch, dozing, while Jimmy 
watched the horses graze. He formed the 
habit of letting the boy do most of the 
rounding up in the morning, too, Miguel 
joining him just before the remuda arrived 
at the corrals. Well, why not? The boy was 
always first up in the bunk house and soon 
stopped waiting for Miguel to get ready to 
go with him. 

One day the Mexican announced to 
Jimmy that he was going to White City, as 
they called Toomey’s place, and would not 
be back until nightfall. Jimmy could watch 
the horses alone—yes? And he would do 
the same for him sometime. And Miguel 
rode off, leaving the boy atop a hill, with the 
remuda cropping the grass in a valley be- 
low. 

After a while two of the animals started 
to stray off and Jimmy loped away to turn 
them back. Suddenly the reliable buck- 
skin he was riding let out a snort and 
leaped high in air. Jimmy grabbed the horn 


with his free hand and hung on somehow | 


or other, then turned to see what had scared 
him. A huge rattler lay coiled near a mes- 
quite, his tail sounding the death warning. 
The boy jumped down and tied his horse 
to a neighboring tree, then looked about 
for a club. 

Now a rattler does not fight unless he 


thinks he has to, and the reptile turned and | 


made for a dog-hole. Jimmy found a mes- 
quite limb just in time to see him disappear, 
and cautiously approached the hole. There 
was the rattler, sure enough, six inches of 
his tail protruding. Jimmy had heard the 
cowboys talk of snapping a snake’s neck 
with a swift back fling and jerk, but the idea 
made no appeal to him. However, he 
wanted those rattles. Shortening his grip 
on the stick, he raised it for a stroke; per- 
haps if he hit just above the rattles they 
would come off. He struck. So did the 
snake. Coiled in the dog-hole, with head 
ready for the drive, he let fly and buried 
his fangs in Jimmy’s arm just above the el- 
bow. The boy yelled and dropped his club. 
The rattler retreated underground. 

His heart throbbing with fear, Jimmy 
ran to his horse. It tried frantically to back 
away from him and tear loose, but he man- 
aged to get a grip on the reins in time. 
Round and round the buckskin spun when 
he tried to mount. Had he gone locoed? 
It was only by cheeking him that he could 
hold Baldy still long enough to get a foot 
in the stirrup; then he swung up. Almost 
instantly the horse quieted. 

“Must of smelt that snake on me, I 
reckon,” moaned Jimmy. 

It was eight miles to the ranch and he 
could have covered the distance in forty 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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ECOND only to the health 

which comes from drinking 
pure, perfectly-kept milk is the 
happiness sure to follow the 
discovery that Perfection Pull 
and Hinge Milk-Bottle Caps 
have at last done away with 
the messy, unsanitary use of 
ice-pick or thumb in the open- 
ing of milk bottles. 


Perfection Caps absolutely pre- 
vent mutilated or mislaid caps. 
A gentle pull and thecap opens 
on a hinge; a slight pressure 
and it is closed again. 

See for yourself what a great con- 
venience and safeguard Perfection 
Caps are. We'll gladly send you a 
| month’s supply FREE if you’ll sign 
and mail the coupon today. You'll 
insist that your milkman give you 
this service thereafter. 
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Smith-Lee Co., Inc. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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send me a month’s supply 
of Perfection Caps. 
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Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE ARIDOR COMPANY (Canada) Limited 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto 
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To have been chosen the “best-dressed man” by several hundred 
classmates at an institution as famous as the University of Pittsburgh 
was the compliment paid this year to Charles A. Braun. 


“Pitt’s” Best-Dressed Man, Class of ’26 


“REGARD shirts, collars and handker- 
chiefs as details of the utmost impor- 
tance,” says Charles A. Braun, University of 
Pittsburgh, Class of 1926, “and I am frankly 
in favor of choosing them with care. Plain 
white shirts and soft collars are all right for 
sports wear, but they should generally be 
limited to such informal occasions. 


“The Ide shirts of plain blue with stiff col- 
lar to match please me very much. Also the 
Ide shirts of white with narrow, widely-spaced 


“Wilshire is the ideal shape for the man who,”’ 
like this University of Pittsburgh graduate, 
““wishes a starched collar with points close to- 
gether to lengthen the appearance of the face. In 
the evening, the Idetux is an excellent choice.” 


colored stripes and stiff collars to match. It 
seems to me that many men today need just 
a bit more color in their dress than recent 
styles have dictated. 


“Such shirts and collars as I have selected 
are in irreproachably good taste. May I add 
that today many of the better-dressed men in 
college and business, too, are going back to 
starched collars, either white or in colors to 


“For daytime occasions I strongly believe in more touches 
of color,’’ says the University of Pittsburgh’s best-dressed 
man. ‘‘ The blue Ide Madras has the soft collar attached, 
while the Malvern has excellently made starched collars 
to match the striped pattern of the shirt.” 


match the shirt? These are very smart.” 


An Ide business shirt, an Ide shirt for in- 
formal wear, Ide collars and handkerchiefs 
chosen by Mr. Braun are here sketched and 
described. 


In a new booklet we have combined the 
Ide haberdashery chosen by the “ best-dressed 


”» 


men” and “‘men most likely to succeed” at 


ten leading American universities. We will 
gladly send it to you. Address Geo. P. Ide & 
Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 


“Another bit of color in a man’s dress may be 
the carefully selected handkerchief,’’ advises this 
criterion of men’s styles. ‘‘I have found several 
excellent colored handkerchiefs in the Ide 
showing.” 


(Continued from Page 149) 
minutes, rough though the going was. But 
there were his horses. Despite his desper- 
ate plight, it never once occurred to him 
to leave them. Why, they might stray off 
into the mountains! 

“Get in there! Get in!”’ he whooped, 
spurring toward them. 

His very precipitancy defeated his pur- 
pose. Or had the devil combined with 
them to kill him? Instead of bunching up 
into a docile band, as they usually did for 
him or Miguel, they raised their heads and 
snorted as at the approach of something 
strange. And next instant they started 
trotting toward the hills. 

“Get in there! Get in!” shrilled the 
boy in a passion of panic. 

That they did not seriously mean to run 
away was proved by the fact that the lead- 
ers soon slowed down and turned back 
when he rushed to head them. But several 
of the bunch seemed seized with the spirit of 
stubborn disobedience that so often afflicts 
children, regardless of consequences or 
their fears. They kept breaking away, 
making short dashes for liberty, and it 
took Jimmy an hour to round up the band 
and get them started toward the ranch. 
Then instead of stringing out like a well- 
disciplined remuda, they surged together 
compactly and trotted with high heads and 
streaming manes, just looking for an ex- 
cuse. Of course they found plenty. Half 
a dozen times he had to regather the scat- 
tered band and make a fresh start, and all 
the while his arm was swelling and he was 
growing sicker and sicker. 

“Tt’ll bust the sleeve in a minute,” he 
wailed. ‘You, Pancho, get in, get in!” 

Halfway to the ranch he met Big John 
ambling along. Big John flogged the re- 
muda forward with a rope. And so they 
swept up to the Pitchfork headquarters, a 
tossing sea of heads, the thunder of their 
hoofs bringing everybody at the ranch on 
the run. 

“Three hours since he was bit,” yelped 
Big John. ‘‘Three hours! But he didn’t 
lose a horse.”’ 

Then he sat down to wait for Miguel. 
He had pressing business with that yellow- 
. belly. 

They did what they could for Jimmy 
whilst a doctor was being brought from 
town. His arm swelled horribly, but curi- 
ously enough the poison did not seem to 
travel farther, and when the doctor ar- 
rived behind a pair of foaming broncs with 
which Lee Hall had gone for him, he ex- 
pressed the opinion the bite would not be 
fatal. Upon receipt of this news, Big John 
put away his six-shooter and spat on his 
hands as a substitute. 

The boy pulled through, but he was fear- 
fully sick. When he could get around 
again, the boss put him on light jobs at 
headquarters, for he was so weak and wab- 
bly he could not rejoin the outfit for many 
months. Indeed, it took him about three 
years to shake off the effects of the poison, 
and his right arm was never afterward as 
good as the left. 

During his sickness and convalescence 
he was the recipient of a lot of attention. 
Everybody who came to the company’s 
store at headquarters paid a visit to Jimmy. 
Pink Milton brought him a pony. The 
manager donated two motherless calves 
out of the bunch of dogies they were rear- 
ing at the ranch, and Jimmy started his 
own brand. Before he decided on one, he 
had consulted about everybody of experi- 
ence in the country. 

“T don’t aim it should be easy to alter,” 
he explained gravely, and they laughed. 
How could they guess that the weird com- 
bination he finally adopted would one day 
adorn the hides of forty thousand head? 

Yet they ought to have known he would 
prosper. His thrift became a joke in the 
country, for whenever any money went 
into Jimmy’s pocket it passed entirely out 
of circulation. And he displayed the same 
care of any other possession. 

One day the outfit rode into Naco after 
a hard day at the corrals, passing a herd 
from Mexico through customs, and they 
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proceeded to liquor. One by one they set 
’em up, everybody in the saloon partaking. 
Jimmy stood at the bar too. He was seven- 
teen years old then. 

“Say, why don’t you loosen up and buy 
a drink?” inquired a cowboy, nudging his 
neighbor. ‘‘I disremember ever having 
saw you.” 

The boy mumbled something about not 
choosing any. 

““You’ve downed four sody pops.” 

‘Well, they asked me to, and everybody 
took something. I didn’t want any. Sody 
pops don’t count.” 

‘Listen to that, fellers. Sody pops don’t 
count!”’ 

Then he laughed and invited the boy to 
have some chile. Jimmy accepted. Yet 
the banter must have hit home, because 
later in the evening he suddenly opened his 
mouth and in a strangled voice ordered a 
round of drinks. 

“Louder!’’ said a cowboy. “He cain’t 
hear that.” 

“Hey, take it easy, kid, or you’ll choke 
to death,’’ suggested another. 

“Oh, leave him alone,” ordered the boss. 
“Jimmy, don’t you pay ’em any mind. 
These drinks’re on me.” 

Shortly afterward the boy slipped out 
and went to bed. In a burst of confidence 
he told the boss next day, “‘It’s this way, 
Uncle Harve—every time I see what the 
drinks cost, I figure how long it’d take me 
to earn it. D’you know how long I’d have 
to work to earn a round for this bunch?” 

““No—how long?”’ 

“Four days,’ said Jimmy earnestly. 


-“That’s how long. And it ain’t worth it.” 


“Not to the feller who’s payin’—no, it 
ain’t,’’ admitted Uncle Harve. 

“‘T’ve seen my dad walk three miles to 
work and three miles home every day for a 
month to save car fare,’”’ Jimmy continued. 
“And why? So’s to make up for what he 
done throwed away in ten minutes at a bar. 
Yes, and I’ve seen ma go hongry and with- 
out fitten clothes because he done spent all 
his wages on booze.” 

“Your pap was a booze fighter, huh?” 

“He was a ring-tailed snorter. Say, 
there was a drinker sure enough!” 

“Then you leave it be, son. Don’t you 
care what the boys say. You'll have money 
in your pocket when those ornery rascals’re 
flat busted.” 

“T aim to,” said Jimmy. 

At eighteen he owned fifty-two cows and 
several good horses. These represented his 
savings, natural increase and profits from 
several successful trades. And young as he 
was, Uncle Harve frequently designated 
him as straw boss during his absences. 

A thrifty person is seldom popular, and 
Jimmy was miles beyond thrift. It was an 
open-handed country. Had he been middle- 
aged, they might have appreciated his 
motives, but it seemed unnatural for a boy 
to be so stingy; and although at first they 
laughed at the trait, they soon began to 
resent it. Perhaps he did not perceive how 
they regarded him; it is more probable he 
did not care. 

Young men of his own years respected 
him as a worker and a trader, and a good 
judge of cattle, but they did not like him. 
How can one like a man who never joins in 
thefun? They couldn’t accuse him of being 
goody-goody, however. A drink? Why, 
certainly—now and again. He played 
poker also, but nobody yearned to have 
him sit in a game. 

He frequently went along with the rest 
of the outfit, too, when they dropped in at 
Toomey’s place or any of the dance halls 
in the towns they struck, but these flings 
were only momentary lapses, and he con- 
tinued about his business as though that 
phase of life did not exist. 

Before he was twenty, people began to 
wonder why he did not marry. Several 
deals had turned out remarkably well. He 
now owned a small herd and had bought. a 
farm cheaply from the dissolute heirs of the 
Widow Rucker. A German was working it 
for him on shares. Milburn knew little of 
farming and remained as a member of the 
Pitchfork outfit. 
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All the women of those parts said he cer- 
tainly ought to get married. As time went 
on, they pronounced it a shame. Jimmy 
kept on building up his herd and buying a 


farm here and a farm there, and they sol- | 


emnly declared that something ought to be 
done about it. Bachelors ought to be taxed, 
that’s what they ought! No man was any 
account until he married, and here were 
lots of fine girls. Well, men were just natu- 
rally ornery and selfish anyhow. 


“It’s a wonder to me you don’t get | 


hitched up, Jimmy,” said Uncle Harve. 
““What’s the matter?” 


“Nothing. Shucks, there’s lots of time. 


What do I want to get married for?” 

“Tt ain’t like you can’t afford it. And 
there’s that Carter gal—she’s a cute li’l’ 
trick.” 

“Oh, why can’t they leave me alone? I 
don’t want to get married, Uncle Harve.” 

“But it don’t seem natural.” 


“D’you want me to tell you why?” | 


Jimmy asked abruptly. 

“ce Yes.” 

“Well, I don’t aim to see my wife work 
like ma had to.” 

Uncle Harve gaped at him. 

“Why, what’s eatin’ on you anyhow, 
son? Any gal worth her salt would be glad 
of the chance, Jimmy. She don’t figure on 


settin’ round with her hands folded in her | 


laps,” 

“T know that too. But when I marry, I 
don’t want my wife doing the sort of work 
my mother had to do.”’ 

“What sort was that?” 

“Oh, cookin’ and sweepin’ and scrubbin’ 
floors and mendin’ clothes.” 

“What would she do with her time 
then?”’ inquired Uncle Harve in pardon- 
able surprise. 

“Well, when I marry—I don’t jntend 


to, Uncle Harve, till I can hire me a serv- | 


ant round the house.”’ 

“The trouble with you,” said the boss, 
“is you ain’t right in the head. Wherever 
did you pick up them notions?” 

“You don’t know what ma had to go 
through,” replied Jimmy stubbornly, and 
refused to discuss it further. 

This argument made a profound impres- 
sion upon Uncle Harve, who spread the 
news far and wide, but the women were not 
to be put off with any such thin excuses. 
Who ever heard of such stuff and nonsense? 
He was just crawfishing, that’s what he 
was up to, and he was a nasty, selfish hound. 

“A rattler,” they asserted, ‘‘would sure 
enough run from him now—ha-ha! No 
wonder a snake bite couldn’t kill that li’!’ ol’ 
kid—he was too mean for poison to hurt. 
What I’m worryin’ over is the snake. Has 
he been heard from sence? No, you bet he 
ain’t!”’ 

They resented his shyness toward their 
sex, too, because it made him so elusive. 
Milburn was not the type that appeals to 
women, and that he should add to the 
handicap by an awkward and diffident 
manner was unforgivable. Jimmy was as 
popular with the girls as a sand bur, and 
although he had plenty of male companion- 
ship, he made no close friends, unless one 
counted the odd liking Uncle Harve felt for 
him, and a blind devotion he had somehow 
inspired in Pink Milton. Either of them 
would have taken off his shirt for Milburn 
any day, but that was easily explained 
too—hadn’t they been partners in several 
deals that cleaned up good money? Well? 

‘“All he thinks of is money,” was the 
verdict. 

So they chuckled when the savings of 
years were swept away. The foot-and- 
mouth disease broke out among his cattle. 


In those days prompt action in such emer- | 


gency was unknown, and almost before he 
realized the seriousness of the situation, 
Milburn was ruined. 

On top of that, some outlaws ran off a 
bunch of young mules he had bought as a 
speculation. Milburn joined with several 
other men whose stuff had been stolen, and 
the posse chased the rustlers seventy miles, 
maintaining a running fight. He was not a 
fighting man by instinct, but he was willing 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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We spent 50 years 
learning to make one 
grade of Shovel 


No. 301 


Hollow Back 
Scoop 


“RED- EDGE 


a aot ort 
5 $e 


Attention, 
Pessimists! 


URCHASERS and users 

of shovels may be divided 
into two classes—the opti- 
mists who think any old 
shovel is a good shovel—and 
the pessimists who think— 


Well, here’s a letter we re- 
ceived from one: 

“Most shovels put out now are one 
big joke. I’ve had over a dozen 
myself in the last year, poor soft 
materials in blades, bum handles 
and no good all around. It would 
be a relief to get a first-class shovel. 
I will take a chance and try one of 
your shovels. If they are what you 
claim and will stand up under the 
work I can use four dozen.” 
What this country needs is 
bigger and better pessimists. 
If we had been optimistic 
about the shovel situation we 
never would have gone to the 
trouble of making Red Edges 
with a quality to outlast two 
to three ordinary shovels. 


This is an invitation to every 
pessimistic shovel user, who 
is disgusted with the poor 
service and labor wastage re- 
sulting from inferior shovels, 
to try out Red Edge, the 
long-lasting shovel that is a 
real labor-saving device. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL 
WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 


RED EDGE 
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The new 


Balkite® 


THE 


$2750 


and the new 


B alkite Ch arger convert your radio set 
into a light socket receiver 


Balkite Trickle Charger 
MODELK. With 6-volt “A” 


batteries can be left on contin- 
uous or trickle charge thus auto- 
matically keeping the battery at 
full power. With 4-volt batteries 
can be used as an intermittent 
charger. Or as a trickle charger 
if a resistance is added. Charg- 
ing rate about .5 ampere. Over 
200,000 in‘use. Price $10. West of 
Rockies $10.50. {In Canada $15.} 


Balkite Combination 


When connected to your “A” 
battery supplies automatic 
power to both “A” and “B” cir- 
cuits. Controlled by the filament 
switch on your set. Entirely au- 
tomatic in operation. Can be 
put either near the set or in a 
remote location. Will serve any 
set now using either 4 or 6-volt 
“A” batteries and requiring not 
more than 30 milliamperes at 
135 volts of “B” current—prac- 
tically all sets of up to 8 tubes. 
Price $59.50. [In Canada $83.} 


All Balkite Radio Power Units op- 
erate from 110-120 volts AC current 
with models for both 60 and 50 cy- 
cles. The new Balkite Charger is 
also made in a special model for 


25-40 cycles. 


) 


To enjoy the convenience of a light socket 
radio set you need not discard your present 
receiver. Add the new Balkite “B” and the 
new Balkite Charger instead. 

Balkite “B”— the unique “B” power 
supply — eliminates “B” batteries entirely 
and supplies “B” current from the light 
socket. The new Balkite “B”-W at $27.50* 
serves any set of 5 tubes or less where 
67 to 90 volts are required. Balkite “B”-X 
at $42* serves sets of up to 135 volts and 
8 tubes. Balkite “B”-Y at $69* serves any 
standard set. 

The new Balkite Charger at $19.50,* 
with both high and low 
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high rate quickly brings the battery to full 
charge. This new charger gives you the advan- 
tages of both trickle and high-rate charging. 

Both Balkite “B” and the Balkite Charger 
are entirely noiseless in operation. Both 
are permanent pieces of equipment, with 
nothing to wear out or replace. Other than 
a slight consumption of household current, 
their first cost is the last. Both are built to 
conform with the standards of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Over 600,000 radio sets—one of every ten 
—are already Balkite equipped. Add these 
two Balkite Units to your receiver now. 
Then you too will know the 


charging rates, is the most 
convenient of all methods of 
charging your “A” battery. 
At the low rate it can be 
left on continuous or trickle 
charge. Thus it automatically 
keeps your battery at full 
power. With heavy - duty 
sets, large sets, or sets in con- 
stant use where excessive 
“A” current is required, a 


The Balkite 


Radio Symphony Concerts 
with WALTER DAMROSCH 
and the New York Symphony 


These concerts will be broad- 
cast every other Saturday Eve- 
ning, beginning with October 


23d. On intervening Saturdays 
Mr. Damrosch will give a piano 
lecture recital alone. At9 P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over a 
group of 12 stations: WEAF, 
WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, 
WSAI, WTAM, WWJ, WGN, 
WCCO, KSD, WDAF. 


convenience of Balkite Light 
Socket Operation. Then you 
too will know the conven- 
ience of owning a radio set al- 
ways ready to operate at peak 
power. Ask your dealer. Fan- 
steel Products Company, Inc., 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
*Balkite Charger $20 West 
of Rockies. In Canada: Char- 
ger $27.50; “B”-W $39 “B”- 


few hours’ operation at the 


FAN STEEL 


a 


X $59.50; “B”-Y¥ $96. 
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‘Radio Power Units 
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(Continued from Page 151) 
to risk death to regain his property. Ahead 
of him raced the hard work of several 
years. Well, he would shoot it out with 
the thieves. 

They did not get their stock back, but 
before the outlaws escaped in the Mexican 
mountains they killed one of them. Then 
they rode back, carrying the body thrown 
over a horse; and Milburn had to start all 
over again, from the bottom. 

It was easier now however. He was a 
sound moral risk and could borrow money. 
A bank was willing to stake him, for every- 
body knew there was no better judge of 
cattle in the country. He soon got going 
again. 

His day began an hour before dawn and 
ended in the dark. That schedule was 
routine for every man in the outfit during 
round-up times, but in periods of slack they 
let down and did considerable idling, with 
frequent visits to some border town, espe- 
cially during the winters when riding range 
became irksome and there was nobody at el- 
bow to boss; but Milburn maintained it the 
year round. No matter what the season, 
he had finished breakfast and was ready 
before the sun rose. : 

Eighteen hours in the saddle at a stretch 
was nothing to him. He throve on the 
furious work of the round-up ground, cut- 
ting and roping and branding amid choking 
clouds of dust, with the temperature above 
a hundred. And with some flour, a few 
beans and a sack of coffee, he would head 
south into Mexico with one companion to 
receive a herd and bring it up to the border. 
All day long over mountains, down valleys, 
up canyons, along mesas; hobbling their 
horses at night so they would not run off, 
and sleeping with one eye open lest ma- 
rauders pounce on the camp and take them 
unawares. The country was filled with rov- 
ing revolutionaries, the name every cheap 
bandit assumed when he set out to pillage. 

And then the long, slow progress back 
with the herd and an outfit of Mexicans, 
whom he had to watch as sharply as the 
bandits. Sometimes he brought cattle up 
the trail a hundred and fifty miles, hardly 
daring to close his eyes at night lest the 
men on night guard blunder or purposely 
start a stampede. During his first two trips 
he lost quite a few head; some strayed 
off, others were stolen. Then he learned 
how to buy protection, and paid varying 
tributes to the commanders of the rurales, 
who saw to it that nobody else should rob 
him. 

No, he was not afraid of work. A workin’ 
fool they called him, and perhaps he was. 
And it was undeniable that he was mak- 
ing money fast. A lucky speculation in a 
herd of distress cattle netted him nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars before he was 
twenty-seven. 

“Well, you can take it easy now,” re- 
marked Uncle Harve enviously. 

“Easy? What do I want to take it easy 
for? Why, I ain’t even begun yet! I’m 
figurin’ on a trip back East, though,” Mil- 
burn continued, “to visit my old home. 
Maybe I can do ali’!’ business on the way.” 

Yes, he would go back home. He smiled 
at the thought. Wonder how the old town 
would look? And Albert? Was he governor 
yet? Poor ol’ Albert—Jimmy hadn’t heard 
any rumors of it. In fact he had never heard 
a word from home since he ran away. Once 
or twice he had been tempted to write, but 
caution prevented at first, and later on he 
lost the impulse. Well, he would go back 
now and see how they were getting along. 

He found the old town changed very 
little—too little. It was slipping, going 
quietly downhill to the peaceful obscurity 
of dead towns, cured of ambition and striv- 
ing. Jimmy gave his suitcase to a hack 
driver to take to the hotel and walked up- 
town. He walked jerkily, with the brisk, 
short steps of the habitual horseman. 

What were people gaping at anyhow? 
He had taken great pains with his clothes. 
His black suit was the finest that money 
could buy in El Paso; in his shirt he sported 
a big solitaire-diamond stud he had ac- 
cepted as security for a small loan, and his 
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tie was worn far to one side that it might 
not be hidden. Better quality could not be 
had than the elastic-topped kid shoes he 
wore, for Jimmy was inordinately vain of 
his feet, which were as small as a child’s. 
And he had paid twenty-five dollars for his 
felt hat. Yet they turned to stare. 

It was characteristic of him that he did 
not go immediately to see his father. Not 
being at all sure how the old man might 
receive him, he wanted to make inquiries 
first. It would be wiser to hunt Albert up 


‘and get all the news. 


There was a new policeman, who eyed 
Milburn curiously and with a tinge of sus- 
picion; he could not recall ever having 
heard Albert’s name. The newspaper office 
would be bound to know, he said; but 
Jimmy went to the city hall instead, and 
there ascertained from the clerk that Al- 
bert kept books for an insurance and real 
estate firm. The clerk knew him well and 
spoke of him with smiling warmth. 

Sure enough, Albert was there, working 
on the books. He came forward with ob- 
vious caution on hearing his name men- 
tioned, but let out a shout of welcome at 
sight of the caller. \ 

“Well, well, well, if it isn’t little Jimmy 
Milburn!” he kept saying over and over, 
pumping his arm up and down. ‘“How’s 
the boy, hey? How’s the boy?” 

They swore they would have recognized 
each other anywhere, but as a matter of 
fact, Jimmy would have passed Albert by 
on the street. From a scrawny boy he had 
grown into a big broad-shouldered man 
with a tendency to fat. 

““Where’s your father now?” Albert de- 
manded presently. 

“Why, ain’t he here?” 

“Here? Of course he isn’t here. Why, he 
moved away—let’s see—less’n a year after 
you lit out.” 

““What become of him?” 

“T thought you might know.” 

“‘No-o-o. Inever wrote. So how could I?” 

“Well, his wife wouldn’t stand for his 
drinking and ran off with a brakeman, so 
I guess that’s why he beat it. Where’d you 
blow in from anyhow? Whatcha been 
doing? How long’re you going to stay? 
Gosh, tell me all about yourself!” 

Nothing would do Albert but that 
Jimmy should get his suitcase from the 
hotel and go to his home. Yes, he was mar- 
ried—married five years last June—and 
had a boy three years old, the finest kid in 
four counties, if he did say it himself. 

“Why, you're living in the same place!” 
exclaimed Jimmy as they drove along in a 
horse cab. 

“Sure. It’s mine now—leastways, it’s 
ma’s—the same thing. Dad died two 
years ago, and she’s living with us. You'll 
find her changed, Jimmy. Her health’s 
been bad.” 

The women of Albert’s household re- 
ceived him kindly enough, although he de- 
tected a certain tight-lipped constraint 
in Mrs. Turner’s manner toward her hus- 
band, and wondered why. Later he heard 
the couple in subdued argument in their 
room, Albert talking in tones midway be- 
tween wheedling and anger, but Jimmy 
merely supposed it to be a family tiff. The 
young son took the visitor to his heart at 
once and swarmed all over him, demanding 
stories of cowboys and to be shown every- 
thing in the suitcase. 

After getting settled, Milburn strolled 
out for a look at his boyhood home. It 
was gone. Where the ramshackle cottage 
had stood was the office of a lumberyard— 
nothing left to recall old associations, He 
turned back, throttling the memories that 
surged up in him. Tomorrow he would go 
out to the cemetery. She had had nothing 
worth a glance during life, but now—well, 
she should have the best that money could 
buy. 

Just the same old Albert, hardly changed 
a bit—full of optimism and plans for the 
future. At supper he talked steadily, occa- 
sionally pausing to shoot questions at 
his guest, but seldom waiting for replies. 
What was Jimmy working at? Cow busi- 
ness, hey? What was that? Was there 
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money in it? Well, he—Albert—was keep- 
ing books for the present, but he didn’t 
intend to waste much more time on that 
bunch; they were too stingy to pay a man 
a living salary. They would find out some 
day when he up and quit and told them 
what he thought of them—they would find 
out then who drew the business. For two 
pins he would scrape up some capital 
somewhere and start in the same line. Yes, 
sir, it would serve them right. 

Law? Pshaw, he had almost forgotten! 
Surely Jimmy didn’t suppose he was going 
to wait until he was an old man just to be 
a lawyer, did he? Not much! He had 
started to study law, but the firm he 
worked for would never give him a chance, 
and anyhow it meant years and years of 
study, and even then you could never tell 
how you would do. The town had too 
many lawyers as it was—all cluttered up 
with lawyers—not half a dozen of ’em made 
a living. 

Yes, he had thought of being a banker, 
but that was a long while ago. The trouble 
with banking was that you had to have a 
pull. Unless your family or kinfolks 
owned stock in the bank, there wasn’t a 
chance. A friend of his had been passed up 
on the last two increases. That showed 
what a future there was in banking; yes, 
sir! Albert had tried the newspaper game 
for a while, but they put him on advertising 
and it got his goat to be turned down every 
day; nobody could give him a frost and 
get away with it. But, say, just wait! He 
had his lines all laid. Wait till Ben Muma 
got in. Ben was sure to be elected, and 
Ben was the best friend he had in the 
world. He had promised to give Albert 
a good sit, with a nice fat salary, and then 
things would look up. Maybe he could 
land something for Jimmy too. Once he 
secured a foothold, he intended going into 
politics on his own account. Yes, sir, 
they’d see him senator one of these days. 
That was his goal. All he needed was a 
foothold. 

Jimmy listened and grinned sympatheti- 
cally. Just the same old Albert, with a 
heart as big as all outdoors. As he rattled 
on, Mrs. Turner would now and again emit 
a snort, but he paid no attention. As for 
his mother, she seemed to move in another 
world. A chronic invalid, she lived only 
in the past and for her ailments. Probably 
she did not hear a word of all her son said. 
Her gaze kept wandering from him’ to her 
grandson, and occasionally she would break 
in with some irrelevant reminiscence link- 
ing the boy’s pranks with his father’s early 
performances and traits. 


“How long can you stay, Mr. Milburn?”’ | 


asked Mrs. Turner. 
“Call him Jimmy,” said her husband. 
“T don’t know, ma’am. Only a few days, 
I reckon.” 


“Rats!” exclaimed Albert boisterously. | 
“Now we’ve got you here, we intend to | 


keep you for a while. You'll have to find a 
wife for Jimmy, Harriet. He don’t seem 
able to get one for himself. Har-har!” 

It had been Jimmy’s intention to spend 
only a couple of days in his native town and 
then go to Chicago, where he had some 
business to transact with a commission 
house; but Albert made so many arrange- 
ments for his entertainment that he was 
still there at the end of a week. Albert 
seemed to have plenty of friends, but he 


herded chiefly with a small coterie he | 


called the bunch. These intimates hung 
out at the headquarters of the hook and 
ladder company. They got together nearly 
every night in a back room and played 
poker and drank beer. The bunch wel- 
comed Jimmy with appraising reserve and 
felt him out. Very early they decided there 
was no gravy in his style of game, but they 
respected him for the manner in which he 
handled I O U’s. 

Two members of the bunch—Albert and 
one other—were apparently poor credit 
risks, but they belonged in the crowd and 
nobody cared to turn down their slips of 
paper. Jimmy appeared to offer a heaven- 
sent market. Instead of putting up chips, 
they took to flipping all the doubtful 
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HERE is one in every office—the 

restless chap who is continually 
fidgeting about in his chair and mak- 
ing the poor thing cry aloud. A small 
matter to make a fuss about, say 
you? Well, so is a fly doing its daily 
dozen on your bald spot. It is often 
the smallest matters that move us to 
the use of the strongest language. 


The Sikes Office Easy Chair has 
eliminated chair-music. Its revolv- 
ing mechanism operates in a bath 
of grease, enclosed to prevent leakage 
or evaporation. The original lubricat- 
ing it receives in our factory insures 
years of smooth, easy and noiseless 
operation. 


This improved self-lubricating feature is but 
one of many refinements by which the Sikes 
Office Easy Chair adds to the comfort and 
efficiency of the office worker. To mention 
some of the others—there is the deep-cut 
saddle seat, the high back, the generous width 
between the arms, the comfortable round- 
ness of every edge and corner—the general 
design, scientifically and anatomically cor- 
rect, which its fitted to the naturalshape 
of the body. 


Drop in on the nearest Sikes dealer and give 
a Sikes Office Easy Chair the sitting test. 


ot 


The Sikes Self-Oiling 


Revolving Mechanism 


After years of experiment 
and observation of chairs 
in actual use we discarded 
ball bearings in favor of 
something even better—a 
chilled steel piyot operat- 
ing in a bath of lubricant. 
This pivot, which carries 
the weight of the chair, re- 
volves with the smooth- 
ness, ease and silence of 
the jewel bearing in a 
watch. The lubricant, be- 
ing in an enclosed well, 
cannot escape and its 
evaporation is a matter of 
years. Under ordinary 
conditions the original lu- 
brication, given at the fac- 
tory, should last fifteen to 
twenty years. 
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Life 

in your steam 

heating plant 


and save ¥3 of your fuel 


OFFMAN No. 2 Vacuum Valves save 

fuel because they keep air out of 
radiators. Without a single change in 
piping or boiler they convert any one- 
pipe steam heating plant, new or old, 
into a vacuum system. Radiators heat 
quickly and stay hot longer. These 
valves revolutionize steam heat. 


Test a Hoffman Vacuum Valve 
on your worst radiator 


NOTICE how quickly this radiator heats 
and how long it stays hot after fires 
‘ are banked. You can secure Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valves at your neighbor- 
hood Heating & Plumbing Shop. 


Learn more about these wonderful 
valves. Send coupon for an intensely 


interesting, book, “‘Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief.’ 


< 


VACUUM 
VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 09, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


The house Loccupy has steam heat. Send me 
the booklet, “Locking the Door Against the 
Heat Thief.’’ : 


Street 


City.... 
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I O U’s into the jack pots. Some of them 
were months old and the owners fished 
them out of pocketbooks; occasionally a 
man would take chips or money from a 
pot Jimmy won and substitute an ancient 
IO U. They confidently hoped the visitor 
would ultimately hold all of them. 

And he did. Then one night it was his 
turn to be banker. When settling time 
came in the early morning hours, Jimmy 
reached to his hip pocket and extracted a 
six-shooter. With a broad grin, he put it 
on the table and proceeded to cash the 
chips. Instead of money, he paid with the 
IOU’s. It grew very quiet in the room and 
they looked at one another. Then some- 
body laughed, and after that he got a 
square deal. 

At the end of a week Mrs. Turner’s sister 
arrived on a visit, and Milburn indefinitely 
postponed his arrangements for departure. 
She was a pretty blonde with cameolike 
features, and Jimmy was a lost man at 
sight. 

As for Lily, she did not know what to 
think. Milburn was so unlike the men of 
her acquaintance that she felt uneasy about 
how she ought to act. According to her 
standards of dress and manner, he was a 
rube, yet he fairly radiated force even when 
he was dumbest and sat staring at her, with 
nothing to contribute to the conversation 
except ‘‘Ma’am? Yes, ma’am.” 

She paid this strength the tribute of si- 
lence. Lily figured he must be one of those 
strong, silent men from Gawd’s country 
she had read about in books, and even her 
sister’s comment—“‘ Yeh, solid concrete’’— 
did not weaken her conviction. The result 
was a quiet, grave, almost prudish Lily. 
She never once broke out into the loud 


| banter for which she was celebrated among 
| her acquaintances, but thought carefully 
| before she spoke, and voiced opinions with 


a nice reserve; and Jimmy interpreted this 


| poise as the reflex of a superior mind and 


character. 

“That girl’s a thoroughbred,” he told 
himself; ‘‘clean strain all through.” 

He stuck to this opinion even when faced 
with the fact of Albert’s wife. It was im- 
possible not to recognize that Harriet was 
a very ordinary, blab-mouthed and rather 
slatternly woman, and she was Lily’s sister, 
“Oh, well, look at dad,” thought 
Jimmy. “He was nothing but a bum—and 
Fyvain’t.'2 

So he made his prayer to a woman who 
did not exist. 

She held him off a while, being so uncer- 
tain of him. It was easy, because Milburn’s 
adoration was wordless. He would sit and 
stare; he was always wanting to buy her 
things or take her somewhere, and he was 
completely wretched when they were in a 
crowd of friends. 

“For heaven’s sake, Lil’, what d’you 


| want to monkey with that mutt for?” de- 
| manded a girl acquaintance. 
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“Leave her alone. Jimmy’s all right,” 
spoke up her sister. ‘‘Just because he ain’t 
the town cut-up don’t mean he’s a fool. 
Albert says he’s got more sense than ten 
like Charlie Parke, and Albert thinks he’ll 
be rich some day too.” 

“Who said anything about Charlie 
Parke? If you think Charlie Parke means 
anything to me, Harriet Turner, you’re 
away off. And as for what Albert thinks of 
anybody’s chances of gettin’ rich—wow, 
gimme air!” 

That night Mrs. Turner questioned her 
sister. 

“Has he asked you yet?” 

‘“No—that is—well, no. 

“How—hinted?”’ 

“Well, he asked me how I’d like to live 
out West, and he tried to hold my hand.” 

“Did you let him?”’ 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” retorted 
Lily, with a loud laugh. ‘‘No, sir-ree! I 
wasn’t that kind of a girl. Before I got 
through being frightened, I had him eating 
out of my hand.” 

“‘Next time he tries anything like that, 
you start to cry,” her sister advised. 

“Maybe I will and maybe I won’t.”’ 

She did cry, however, and the tears were 
genuine. It may be she was taken una- 
wares. Her first reaction was fierce resent- 
ment and dislike. She broke loose from his 
arms and pushed him away. 

“Cut that out!”’ she said angrily. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you care?” 

SNowlidon tac 

“Ts there anybody else?”’ 

““Yes,’’ she said, “‘there is.”’ 

“Who? Who is he? And where does he 
live?” 

“‘Tt’s a man I know in Portland.” 

Milburn considered this a moment, his 
expression hardening. 

“Then what did you let me hang round 
for?”’ he inquired. 

“‘How could I help it?”’ 

“Shucks, you could’ve helped it easy 
enough.”’ 

“‘T could not any such of a thing. Be- 
sides, I didn’t know—I wasn’t sure.”’ 

“Sure of what?”’ 

“Whether I wanted to marry Alf, after 
alll 

“Oh, Alf’s his name, is it? What’s his 
other name?”’ 

“Somers.” 

“Are you engaged to him?”’ 

“Yes—that is, I was. I suppose I am 
still. Oh, you would never understand.” 

“No, I reckon I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Well, we’d had a fight, if you must 
know, and I gave him back hisring; but just 
before I left, I said I’d think it over.” 

‘And you been thinking it over the last 
two weeks?” 
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‘And you’re sure now?” 

“Yes, I—I’m sure now.” 

Milburn held out his hand. 


He’s hinted.” 
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“Well, adios,” he said. ‘‘No hard feel- 
ings. Ask me tothe weddin’, huh? Ha-ha!”’ 

She gave no heed to his laugh, because 
she was looking into his eyes. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to hurt you. I never 
thought you cared like Please, wait a 
minute! Don’t go like this! Wait, please, 
Jimmy!”’ 

But the cowman had had enough of phi- 
landering, and strode out without another 
word of farewell or a backward glance. He 
went straight to the real-estate office and 
told Albert he was heading back home next 
day. 

“Gosh a’mighty, what’s your hurry?” 
exclaimed his friend. 

“Oh, I’ve wasted too much time already.” 

“Wasted?” 

“Well, I mean I gotta get back to work.” 

“The bunch is going to miss you,” re- 
marked Albert after a pause. “Yes, sir, 
they think you're all right.” 

“They’re good fellers,’’ Milburn replied. 
“They’re all right.” 

He did not see Lily again. In fact, none 
of the household saw anything of him ex- 
cept at meals, until just before train time. 
Then he emerged from his bedroom with a 
brown-paper packet. 

“Here, give this to Albert,’ he said 
gruffly, thrusting. it into Mrs. Turner’s 
hands. 

Mrs. Turner glanced at the contents and 
her eyes bulged. It was the mortgage on 
the house—that dreadful cloud over their 
existence. 

“Goodness sakes alive! Did you ever 
in all your life? Well, I’ll never get over it! 
To think He 

He waved aside her gratitude, but he 
was as pleased as a child. 

That’s why he had left it to the last, for 
a grand gesture of farewell—even nobler 
than he had planned, because of Lily’s treat- 
ment of him. 

And that wasn’t all. He not only paid up 
the sixteen-hundred dollar mortgage but he 
sent Albert a new suit of clothes and a keg 
of beer. Probably the latter was intended 
for the bunch, too, because he had it de- 
livered at the hook and ladder company’s 
quarters. Then he departed in flaming 
glory. 

““And you let him get away!’”’ mourned 
Mrs. Turner, throwing herself back in the 
rocking-chair. ‘“‘Oh, you fool! I never 
thought you could be such an idiot. It’ll be 
a cold day before you ever find another man 
like that, young woman.” 

And Albert, who actually knew nothing 
more of Jimmy than on the day of his ar- 
rival—Albert, flushed with importance, 
blurted out, ‘‘Yes, and he’s rich too—al- 
most a millionaire. I just found out.” 

‘It’s a pity you couldn’t find it out when 
it would have done some good to Lil’!” 
scoffed his wife. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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RA - powet Radiotrons 


VOounc 
Without forcing _ § 


Jie man who likes plenty of volume for easy listen- 
ing usually has to drive the last tube of his set be- 
; yond its limit to get the music loud enough. And then 
it is no longer music. The RCA power Radiotrons are 
specially made to stand the strain in the last audio stage. 
They can handle plenty of volume without blasts or 
rattles, and therefore mean finer, clearer tone! 


Dry battery power Radiotron 
UX-120,. - 4.3. $2.50 


e ° ° 


Storage battery or A. C. power 
Radiotron UX-171 . . $6.00 


. e ° 


Storage battery power Radiotron 
PILI aero $G.50 


¢ * ° 


Storage battery or A. C. super- 
power Radiotron UX-210 . $9.00 
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[oo fe ooe atch -stety 


The high quality of performance you get with a genuine RCA Radio- 
tron is due to incessant research. The Radiotron laboratories find 
ways to make better tubes—they find ways to improve manufacturing 
processes—-and they keep a constant check on the uniformity of 
the manufactured Radiotron. It pays to look for the RCA mark. 
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Chrysler 0): randardized Gin 


FIXED and inflexible quality standard 

which enforces the same scrupulously 
close limits—the same rigid rule of engi- 
neering exactness—the same absolute 
accuracy and precision in alignment and 
assemblage—the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of every 
part, practice and process in four Chrysler 


Cate 0s SOU ealele and Imperial Be ere tee 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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Gen Greater Deauty with. erformance 


Sill Years Ahead 


Today, Chrysler announces revolu- 
tionary style changes in its new and 
finer Chrysler “70”, with new ap- 
pearance, a superb smartness, a 
resplendent beauty of line, a new 
vogue in motor car design. 


A New and 
Resplendent Beauty 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies. You will look up from their 
cradling comfort as you pass other 
cars. You will see needless height, 
needless bulk, needless weight as you 
never saw them before. 


Newer, more distinctive silhouette. 
An unbroken sweep of line from radi- 
ator to rear quarter. Sweeping top and 
roof lines of a newer smartness, ac- 
centuated with a newer, exclusive 
cadet visor on closed bodies. 


Newer luxury of comfort. Deeper and 
softer cushions, with Marshall type 
springs, comfortably arranged to give 
you restfulness you have never known 
before. 


Newer, greater riding ease, due to 
exclusive no side-sway vanadium 
_ springs, Watson stabilators and extra- 
sized full balloon tires, mounted on 
newly-designed, smaller wheels. 


Newer richness of interior upholstery. 
Finer hardware and fittings, with a 
handsome clock added to the beauti- 
fied, indirectly-lighted instrument 
board panel. 


Newer refinements in controls and 
triple-beam head lamps, far in ad- 
vance of current style. 


Newer, more attractive blendings by 
master colorists in body tones of tans, 
browns and greens, with newer and 
subtler harmonies in stripings and 
panelings. 


And with this newer smartness and 
newer beauty is joined the superlative 
mechanical superiority of the Chrysler 
“70”—basically the same chassis, save 
for refinements—still years ahead 
of contemporary design and manu- 
facture. 


New Result of Chrysler 
Standardized Quality 


The results of the revolutionary. ap- 
plication of accepted engineering and 
manufacturing principles, embodied 
for three years in Chrysler’s plan 
of Standardized Quality, have been 
exceeding the demands of hundreds 
of thousands of enthusiastic “70” 
owners. Forthey are asking and receiv- 
ing more in performance, dependabil- 
ity and long life than they ever dared 
to exact from any other car. 


These owners have tried and tested 
in the crucible of day-in-and-day-out 
service the leadership of Chrysler’s 
brilliant speed and pick-up, of its un- 
failing power and satiny smoothness, 
of its joltless riding comfort and magi- 
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cal ease of handling, of its super-safety 
of hydraulic four-wheel brakes— 
achievements still uniquely and un- 
approachably Chrysler, despite efforts 
of others to emulate and imitate what 
Chrysler originated three years ago. 


Forecasting New Motoring 
Style for Years to Come 


With such proved excellence of motor 
and chassis performance now inits new 
attire, the new and finer Chrysler “70” 
today is not only more emphatically 
the one uniquely distinctive car of the 
hour. But more than ever, we believe, 
it is the pattern to which all other 
motor cars will be cut for years to come. 


New Finer 
Chrysler 70” Prices— 


It is impossible for you to ap- 
preciate the significance of these 
new prices until you have seen 
and studied the artistry and 
beauty of the cars, which go far 
beyond anything ever before 
presented at anything like 


these prices: 


Phaeton, *1395; Sport 
Phaeton, *1495; Roadster, 
$1495; Brougham, °1525; 
Royal Coupe,*1545; Royal 
Sedan, *1595; Crown 
Sedan,*1795; f.0.b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal 
excise tax. 
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ATKINS 
“Silver Steel” 


for Metal 


Cutting 


cAnnouncing 


a wonderful new ATKINS 
“Silver Steel” Hack Saw 
Blade for hand use. Tests 
show it will cut six times as 
long or as much metal and 
twice as fastas any hack saw 
blade you ever used. 


ATKINS “Silver Steel” 
Blades for metal cutting are 
a development you should 
know about and be using 
NOW. If your dealer cannot 
supply them, write us and 
tell us what metal you are 
cutting, and we will see that 
vou are supplied. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
Established 1857 

Leading Manufafiurersof Highest Grade Saws 

for Every Use; Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 

Plastering Trowels, and Machine Knives. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


“‘Strip the bustles offen the varmint an’ 
let’s see his leg action.” 

Off came the pads of excelsior. Mean- 
while, on Delano’s face there descended a 
frown of perplexity. Randall Bucklin, 
assisting with the disrobing process, cut a 
tangle of cord with the sharp blade of his 
sheath knife, and then to the multitude 
there stood revealed not the patent new- 
fangled gold extractor but a chunky little 
Washington printing press. 

A bull-voiced miner from the South Fork 


| roared a popular confession. ‘‘We’ve been 


hornswoggled by a mighty brainy galoot. 
We’ve been roped in, hog-tied, done up 


_ brown and served for supper by a couple of 


tigers from town.” 

Meanwhile, wilting under the heavy 
mantle of chagrin, Delano stood with 
bowed head by the wreck of his hopes. 
Acknowledging defeat, he spoke to his 
partner. ‘‘ Randall, I sank almost my last 
dollar in that gold extractor. I can’t go 
back over the long trail on the off chance of 
finding my machine in the hold of that 
mixed-up cargo. We’re busted.” 

Randall Bucklin laid his hand on De- 
lano’s shoulder and spoke a low message of 
“Cheer up, maybe you 
struck it rich! Straighten that backbone 
and listen while I orate!”” Bucklin turned 
to the crowd, and adopting a popular vo- 
cabulary—‘‘Gents, one and all,’ he an- 
nounced, ‘“‘my courageous friend, Eli 
Delano, who stands before you, has re- 
solved to start a newspaper. The name of 
the new weekly defender of the rights of 
man, the champion of law and order, the 
guardian of liberty, will be the Harmony 
Echo. The price of the paper is a dollar a 
copy, payable in advance. Subscription 
books will now open at the south end of 
Pat Riley’s bar.” 

Bucklin turned to Delano. ‘‘That’s your 
lead,” he said. “Follow it up!” 

“T can’t run a newspaper.” 

“‘Anybody can run a newspaper! I'll 
show you how to set type. The way people 
are coming into this country, you ought to 
do a land-office business. Jump on it with 
both feet and it ought to pan out rich, and 
T’ll be on the job if you need me.”’ 

In this jumbled nest of accident the 
Harmony Echo, champion of law and or- 
der, was hatched. 

The second issue of the fledgling Echo, 
expanded to four pages, contained a four- 
line announcement of the slaughter of six 
Chinese who had been suspected of robbing 
sluice boxes, an editorial deploring the in- 
flux of foreigners and a full-page announce- 
ment of the Fourth of July celebration, 
then but ten days away. Patriotic songs 
were scheduled, together with a military 
drill by an impromptu company of Grays, 
music by an imported band, a contest to 
the death between a bull and a bear, a 
grand parade, a speech by Alcalde Petti- 
bone, orator of the day and master of cere- 
monies, and, noisiest of all, an incessant fir- 
ing of salutes from an old Spanish cannon, 
with ‘‘gunpowder furnished through the 
patriotic courtesy of Brevet Major-General 
Persifor F. Smith, commanding United 
States forces in California.” 

Fifteen minutes after the printing of this 
second number of the Harmony Echo had 
been completed, up the slope from Furnace 
Creek, spurning the ground beneath his 
feet and trying his best to fly, there came a 
galloping Chinaman, hotly pursued by a 
yelling band of miners whose theme, “‘Stop, 
thief!’’ aroused the citizens of Harmony 
almost before the galloping fugitive had 
reached the main street of the settlement. 
Confronted by half a dozen men in front of 
the Mansion House, the Chinaman doubled 
on his course and started for the timber. 

Then, out of the Gilt-Edge Store, aroused 
by the alarm, stepped Calhoun Pettibone. 
The alcalde, sworn preserver of the peace, 
carried an Allen pepperbox in each hand. 
Acting in accordance with the general pre- 
sumption of guilt wherever a Chinaman 
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might be concerned, a principle then cur- 
rent in the code of the placer country, the 
alcalde swung down on his approaching 
victim and opened fire with both guns. The 
howling Chinaman halted, and a moment 
later, surrounded by half a hundred volun- 
teer champions of the law, he was delivered 
with extravagant violence into the hands of 
the pistol waver. Calhoun Pettibone thrust 
his emptied weapons into his belt and began 
the inquisition. The trembling Chinaman, 
incoherent and chattering wild phrases of 
fear in his native tongue, managed to lift 
his shaking left hand out of the wide sleeve 
that concealed it, exhibiting as he did so 
three fingers nearly severed from the 
member and bathed with blood. 

A compliment to the alcalde’s aim came 
from a member of the assembly. ‘Plugged 
him quick’s greased lightnin’, right in the 
flipper!’’ But this was no fit moment for 
compliments. A booming voice from a 
member of a twenty-man sluice crew told 
the story: 

“Us boys shut off the water and started 
a little clean-up last night, and by the 
eternal, somebody beat us to it! The riffles 
was robbed! The only furriners that’s been 
anywheres near the place was them blasted 
Chinamen. We voted to keep our mouth 
shut and ketch the varmints if we could, 
and sure enough right out in broad day- 
light, whilst we was up to the cabin a-eatin’ ‘ 
the noon grub, who should come along but 
this onery, riffle-robbin’ Chink. I seen him 
look around and then reach his hand down 
into the box, and with that the fun began.” 

Into the medley of denunciation Cal- 
houn Pettibone yelled an announcement: 
“‘Miners’ court is now in session! Bring 
that prisoner over here under the tree.” 

“Git a rope ready!” 

“Wait till the alcalde pronounces the 
sentence—we voted to keep everything 
right an’ reg’lar.”’ 

““Who’s goin’ to defend the yaller son of a 
gun?” 

In the comparative silence that followed 
the question, inspired by a quick glance 
from Randall Bucklin, the editor of the 
Harmony Echo, knowing full well the prob- 
able penalties of his action, volunteered for 
the defense. 

Free advice from some unknown in the 
crowd: ‘Eli, you don’t want to mix up 
takin’ sides with that yaller dog.” 

“Tf the court pleases, I will defend the 
prisoner.” 

The court’s recognition of counsel was 
expressed by a nod of Calhoun Pettibone’s 
head. ‘‘Come over here, Mr. Editor,’’ the 
alcalde ordered. ‘“‘When the boys from 
Furnace Creek get through we’ll hear what 
you have to say.”’ 

Delano, suddenly aware of the odds 
against him, turned a hopeless countenance 
toward Randall Bucklin, standing at his 
side. ‘‘The poor devil hasn’t got a chance. 
Randall, I don’t even know how to begin— 
but I won’t lay down without a battle.” 

Quickly then, out of his wide experience, 
Randall Bucklin outlined in two sentences 
the scheme for the defense: ‘“‘Play for 
time. Postpone the hanging for the Fourth 
of July festivities.” 

Delano’s face cleared. ‘‘Fair enough! I 
think I can do it.” 

In open court, after the captive had faced 
his accusers and heard the unintelligible 
charges, Calhoun Pettibone, airing his ora- 
torical powers, began with the Magna 
Charta and came down through the cen- 
turies until he landed with both feet squarely 
in the center of his subject: ‘I find the 
prisoner guilty and sentence him to hang 
by the neck until dead. We will now listen 
to whatever defense Mr. Delano has to 
offer.” 

Fairly licked without having fired a shot, 
Delano waited until the applause of the 
popular verdict had quieted. Then, smiling 
in a preliminary effort to gain the favor of 
the crowd—“‘ As a citizen of Harmony and 
as a patriotic American, born and raised 
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beneath the folds of the glorious banner of 
freedom, I respectfully request the hon- 
orable alcalde to order a postponement of 
the hanging until the anniversary of the 
nation’s independence, so that the event 
may add to the festivities of the glorious 
Fourth.” 

Under the pressure of a wild expression 
of the popular will which followed Delano’s 
words, Calhoun Pettibone revised his man- 
date: “‘The hanging will take place at 
three o’clock on the afternoon of the fourth 
of July, and I consign the prisoner to the 
custody of his counsel, Editor Eli Delano, 
holding that gentleman to produce the 
Chink promptly when required.” 

The technical details of confining the 
quivering culprit were arranged by a self- 
appointed committee, who within the hour 
had riveted a shackle on the Chinaman’s 
leg, attaching it by a long heavy-linked 
chain to the printing press in the office of 
the Harmony Echo. ‘‘That’ll hold the 
son of a gun.” 

“Better cage him up with that bear.” 

‘Nothin’ cruel or unconstitutional! That 
chain gives him plenty of territory to rove 
rh 
When the crowd had dispersed, and after 
his prisoner was safe in the sanctuary of the 
printing office, Delano set about the de- 
layed business of binding up the Chinaman’s 
injured hand. Sensing a new turn in his 
affairs, and realizing from the kindly tones 
of Delano’s voice that here in a land of 
enemies was a friend, the victim of events 
managed to recall a few words of the barba- 
rians’ tongue. His first attempt at speaking 
English, which Delano presently under- 
stood, was directed toward explaining the 
cause of his injury: ‘“‘Ketchee ax chop-um 
wood, makee fire boil-um meat. No 
chop-um wood, all time chop hand.”’ The 
speaker held up his bandaged hand. 

After this exchange of garbled interro- 
gation and half-understood replies, Delano 
was able to relate the story to Randall 
Bucklin: ‘The Chinaman chopped his 
hand almost off and then the first thing he 
did was to start for this camp with the idea 
of finding an American doctor. He dipped 
his hand in the cold waters of Furnace 
Creek to stop the blood. When he came to 
the long sluice where most of the creek is 
running through the flume, he stopped a 
moment to wash the wound, and the next 
thing he knew a gang of white men chased 
him up the hill into town, where the heroic 
alcalde opened fire on him with a brace of 
pistols. That’s the whole story, and the 
awful part of it is that he’ll hang on the 
Fourth unless I turn him loose.” 

“You can’t turn him loose. I needn’t re- 
mind you, Eli, that there’s something hold- 
ing you stronger than that chain.”” From 
where he was seated across the table, 
Bucklin nodded at the tether which re- 
strained the prisoner. ‘‘ More than that, as 
a white man you’re bound to defend the 
tinsel majesty of Calhoun Pettibone’s hand- 
picked law against the world.” 

Delano devoted half the night to the 
preparation of an editorial calculated to 
excite a public movement that would af- 
ford the Chinese captive a new trial. The 
futility of this attempt was impressed on 
the editor during the week by various 
citizens of the camp, who took pains to ex- 
plain the loss of the sympathetic support of 
the public which had been enjoyed up to 
that time by the Harmony Echo. 

Three days before the Fourth, Delano 
sought Calhoun Pettibone in the Gilt-Edge 
Store and without preliminary broached 
the subject of a retrial for the condemned 
man. 2. 

Pettibone listened, and then, sourly— 
“Young feller, don’t monkey with a buzz 
saw. The Chink was tried right and reg’lar 
and he hangs accordin’ to law at three 
o’clock on the fourth of July.” 

Delano spent the night of July third in 
his printing office, working in front of his 
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A BIRCH BARK CANOE, loaded to the 
gunnels with the day’s kill. A crystal 
clear Canadian lake so still that you 
would swear it was painted. ‘Two pairs 
of long leather arms and a couple of 
paddles that know their stuff. Smooth 
going? Yes. The last word. But very 
little smoother than your own automo- 
bile will be after you stop that bobble 
and bounce with a set of Hasslers. 
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Why Hasslers? Simply because they give 
you a far better ride—never have to be 
adjusted—can be lubricated in a jiffy at 
any Alemite station—never get loose or 
rattly—give you absolutely no trouble 
and do stop that bobble and bounce fer- 
manently. Individual models for all popu- 
lar makes of cars. The dealer you bought 
your car from or any Hassler installation 
and distributing station can supply them. 
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Your printer can get Attention 


for all your direct advertising this new easy way 


Here zs help, indeed! Simply to have a live mail- 
ing list isn’t enough! Simply to have your product 
right and your prices right isn’t enough! Simply to 
tell your story convincingly isn’t enough! For unless 
your mailings first secure Attention—your product, 
your prices, your story may never be known. 

Attention, then, is the first objective of each of 
your mailings. 

How get Attention? There is a new way. So easy 
that it becomes a formula: Szmplicity 
and Strathmore Expressive Papers. 

Your printer can help you; can show 
you. For your next mailing, ask him to 
submit‘‘dummies” of Strathmore Papers. 
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Papers that say “STOP!” See for yourself how direct, 
how sincere, how convincing is Simplicity. See, too, 
how expressive, how arresting, how compelling are 
Strathmore Papers. 

And the 4 groups of Strathmore Papers include 
inexpensive papers for everyday use as well as better 
papers for the finest printing. 

More of this new way to do direct-advertising is 
clearly demonstrated in “The 7 Secrets of Attention 
Getting”, a new book. 

Write, on your business letterhead, 
for your personal copy... Strathmore 
Paper Company, Department 102, Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 
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THE EVERYDAY GROUP 
Inexpensive papers. For Everyday 
Use. Books, Covers, Bonds, and 
Writings. These are quality papers 
at moderate prices for quantity runs. 


_Simpheaty and 


THE PRESTIGE GROUP 
For better or “‘Prestige”’ printing. In 
quality and price between the Every- 
day Group and the supreme Dis- 
tinguished Group. Economical! 


[vat 


Bonds, Writings 


THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
For the best or “Distinguished”’ 
printing. The very finest Strathmore 
Papers. Economical, too, for they 
lower your “‘cost per inquiry’’! 


OYE 


Books, Covers 


THE DECORATIVE GROUP 
Radiant colors! Delightful finishes! 
Novel effects! These papers, of wide 
price range, provide a Decorative 
background for your advertising. 
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type case, setting up an eleventh-hour plea 
for the yellow man chained to the printing 
press beside him. He locked the form and 
with the Chinaman’s aid he printed two or 
three hundred copies of his composition. 
At dawn his work was interrupted by a 
yelling escort coming up the trail, bringing 
with them the heavy bronze cannon which 
was to add its explosive voice to the general 
din of the glorious Fourth. The cannon was 
wheeled into place where the single street of 
the town widened in front of the Mansion 
House. 

Delano was gathering up the printed 
handbills, on which the ink was not yet dry, 
when Randall Bucklin, aroused by the un- 
usual tumult of the hour, came into the 
printing office. 

The gambler nodded to the chained 
Chinaman, and after greeting his friend he 
picked up one of the handbills. He read 
it carefully, and then, shaking his head, 
“Eli, you never can tell how things like this 
will affect a mob.” 

“Tt’s the least I can do; and as nearly as 
I can judge, it’s the most I can do. Some- 
thing tells me that this poor Chink is as 
innocent of robbing that sluice as I am. 
Randall, the thought of stringing him up is 
growing more horrible to me every minute. 
Somehow it seems to me that every decent 
principle of civilization is being destroyed 
in this deal. I almost wish I’d broken faith 
with Pettibone and his mob and let the poor 
devil go last week. I can’t ——” 

Delano was interrupted by the clamor of 
a dozen voices outside his office and by a 
’ violent knocking on the flimsy door. He 
turned to the door and in a voice thinned 
by tortured nerves, ‘‘Come in,’’ he called. 

Into the printing office trooped a dozen 
miners, ragged and dirty and with their 
boots stained with the grime of the trail. 
The leader held in his hand a single sheet of 
paper. 

‘Mr. Printer,’’ he began, ‘I’m Honest 
Jim Bunker, an’ here’s a program of today’s 
festivities, an’ here’s a package of gaudy 
red paper. We'd like to git a bang-up, gilt- 
edge bill of fare printed, so as everybody 
kin tell what’s comin’ next. There’s the 
patriotic songs and the military drill and 
big parade. The battle ’twixt the bull and 
the bear is cut out because some ornery 
. galoots bust in and et the bull last night. 
After the parade everybody eats and drinks, 
and by the time they sobers up a little bit 
we hangs the Chink. Put that in big type 
if you got any. The hangin’ of that yaller 
varmint chained to your printin’ press is 
set for three o’clock. How soon do you 
reckon you can git done?” 

Delano hesitated, half resolved to decline 
the job because of the final feature of the 
celebration, and then, thinking better of 
it, “‘I’ll have the work done by nine 
o’clock.”’ 

“Fair enough, and whatever you charge 
take it out of this here sack.”” The leader of 
the delegation tossed a buckskin sack 
heavy with gold dust upon the editor’s 
table. 

Delano handed back the sack unopened. 
“Never mind about that—this job is on 
me,” he said. 

“That’s what I call a mighty patriotic 
contribution to the general ruckus.” Then, 
reaching in his pocket, “I almost forgot— 
can you tell me where I kin find Mr. 
Randall Bucklin? The boys outside told us 
he was sort of a pardner of yours.” 

Delano made a gesture toward the gam- 
bler, who was standing over beside the 
chained captive. ‘‘That’s Mr. Bucklin.”’ 

The miner pulled a thin envelope out of 
his pocket. The envelope was sealed with 
red wax. 

He handed it to Randall Bucklin. 
“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Bucklin. A 
prominent gent in San Francisco that found 
out I was headed for Harmony with that 
gosh-blasted elephant of a cannon swore me 
on my affydavy to give you this letter.” 

Randall Bucklin took the note, and two 
minutes later, when the delegation had de- 
parted, he opened it. A folded card lay 
inside the envelope. On the card, printed 
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clearly in ink, was a series of letters and 
numbers arranged in two lines: 
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Randall Bucklin turned to Delano. 
“Slam that bar across the door for a few 
minutes, will you, Eli? If anybody knocks 
answer them and tell ’em you’re busy 
setting type for the day’s program.”’ The 
gambler unbuttoned his vest and from an 
inner pocket he pulled a small leather- 
covered notebook. Then, with the cryptic 
card in front of him, he observed each 
separate symbol, pausing at intervals to 
find some corresponding definition on some 
page of his little book. 

When Bucklin had translated the mes- 
sage he handed the card to Delano. ‘‘ You 
might keep this for a souvenir of whatever 
happens this afternoon,” he said. In a 
quickened voice, “Eli, I never played a 
bed-rock hunch but what she panned!” 

In the early afternoon, when the celebra- 
tion had gained enough momentum to carry 
it in parade the full length of Harmony 
Ridge, Honest Jim Bunker’s voice was 
missing from the ribald cheers of the mob. 
The messenger, between drinks in Calhoun 
Pettibone’s Gilt-Edge Store, devoted his 
oratorical powers to an endeavor to obtain 
a line of credit: ‘“‘Naw, sir, alcalde, I’m an 
hones’ man. Ev’rybody in San Francisco 
knows Hones’ Jim Bunker. Who did the 
Honorable Calvin Woodworth pick out 
when he wanted to send a mighty important 
sealed-up letter to this town? He picked 
me out. You know who he is—riches’ 
banker in San Francisco an’ the big boss of 
the vigilantes’ law-and-order committee. 
He had to git a mighty important sealed-up 
message to Mr. Randall Bucklin, an’ who’d 
he pick out? Me—thass who he picked 
out. Ifa big banker like that kin trust me, 
they ain’t no reason why I ain’t good fer a 
few drinks, is they? All I want is jus’ 
enough whisky so I kin treat my friends. 
I’m Hones’ Jim Bunker an’ ev’rybody’s my 
friend.” 

Calhoun Pettibone looked intently at 
Honest Jim Bunker. “Did you deliver 
that letter to Randall Bucklin?”’ 

“Sure I did. Fust thing I done was to 
obey orders. Folks kin trust me.” 

“‘T’ll trust you for whatever whisky you 
want,’’ Pettibone answered. ‘Call up your 
friends and get as much as you like.”’ Then, 
breaking into Honest Jim Bunker’s gush 
of gratitude, Pettibone turned away and 
whispered to a Mexican standing close be- 
side him: ‘Saddle my horse right away 
and wait for me at the big sluice in Ounce 
Gulch.” 

Five minutes later the alcalde of Har- 
mony threaded his way through the mob 
surging along the crowded thoroughfare of 
the camp. He walked rapidly, and from 
the brevity of his replies to several saluta- 
tions accorded him it appeared that he was 
in some haste to reach his destination. 

At the end of the long street, where the 
edge of the camp gave place to the forest, 
he met Eli Delano. Under the editor’s arm 
remained a few copies of the day’s program, 
and with them fifty copies of Delano’s 
counterblast against the impending lynch- 
ing. For a moment the editor was half 
resolved to renew his plea on behalf of the 
forlorn Chinaman, but knowing the futility 
of such a course he confined his greeting to 
a casual salutation. 

“T’ve about distributed the last of the 
programs,” he offered. ‘‘When does your 
oration take place, Mr. Pettibone?” 

“That program you printed says two 
o’clock, and there’s been no change in the 
deal as far as I know,”’ the alcalde answered 
shortly. In a more pleasant tone—‘‘I’m 
taking a little solo walk to think up a few 
things tosay. IwishIhad your gift of gab.” 

The pair continued their separate ways. 

Returning to his office, Delano tried to 
convey to the chained captive some ex- 
pression of the sympathy he felt, to give 
him whatever poor solace might lie in words. 
When Delano had finished his halting at- 
tempt the Chinaman’s face lighted. Reply- 
ing in broken pidgin, he managed to impart 
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his meaning to the kindly white man: 
“‘Ev’ybody makee me die, pitty good. No 
die, all same. Allee time work hard. Die 
pitty quick, sleep numbah one good.” 

At this, without speaking, Delano reached 
out his hand and touched the chained man’s 
shoulder. Then, realizing a sudden desire 
for Randall Bucklin’s counsel, the editor 
left the printing office in search of his com- 
panion. 

He looked for Bucklin in the Paradise 
Saloon and sought him in his room in the 
Mansion House. Returning to the crowded 
street, he made half a dozen fruitless in- 
quiries concerning the gambler. 

“T haven’t seen him for an hour,” Pat 
Riley replied to Delano’s question. ‘‘Prob- 
ably he’s lost somewhere in the crowd.” 

After two o’clock the irregular banging of 
the bronze cannon in front of the Mansion 
House was discontinued. Then from the 
throat of the gun came the first shot of a 
rousing salute to the flag, engineered with 
approximate military formalities by the 
straggling detachment of Grays. Following 
the salute, a yell went up for Calhoun Petti- 
bone: “‘ Where’s the star-spangled orator of 
the day?” 

“C’mon out, alcalde, and let the eagle 
scream !”’ 

After an agitated fifteen minutes, and 
when the crowd had realized that the orator 
of the day was absent, a suggestion yelled 
from the leather lungs of Honest Jim 
Bunker found favor with the throng: 
“Editor Eli Delano is got a eddication; 
leave him orate some star-spangled lan- 
gwidge until Pettibone shows up.” 

“Haul him out here an’ let him spread 
himself!”’ 

Before Delano could offer any effectual 
resistance to their proposals, he found him- 
self facing the crowd from the vantage 
point of a flag-draped packing box. A 
long-sustained series of cheers for the orator, 
the glorious Fourth, the Stars and Stripes, 
California, Harmony and a dozen other 
idols of the public’s fancy lifted into the 
sunlit afternoon as a prelude to Delano’s 
speech. 

While the crowd cheered about him, 
Delano’s mind, filled with compassion for 
the condemned Chinaman, sought to formu- 
late some phrases of transition whereby his 
theme, Liberty, might be turned into a last 
appeal to the howling tribunal to spare the 
life of their shackled prey. When the up- 
roar had given place to comparative quiet, 
and after Honest Jim Bunker, self-appointed 
master of ceremonies, had introduced the 
editor to his audience, Delano began his 
speech with a quick exposition of the pas- 
sion for liberty which had impelled the 
founders of the republic. Following this, 
deliberately seeking the favor of his hearers, 
he launched into a forever-popular quota- 
tion to which a classic defender of liberty 
owes much of his undying fame. When the 
smashing applause which greeted these well- 
remembered words had quieted, sensing the 
arrival of the mood which he had sought to 
develop in his hearers, Delano narrowed the 
wide boundaries of the land of liberty and 
brought the lesson of his discourse home to 
the fledgling camp of the placer country. 
A moment more and his words flamed with 
an indictment of the murderous process 
which had marked the forlorn Chinaman 
for its victim. 

Realizing the trend of the orator’s words, 
suddenly restless under his denunciation of 
lynch law, with difficulty the listening popu- 
lace exercised a forbearance which enabled 
Delano to formulate his final plea. 

When the specific sense of the suppli- 
cant’s closing phrases had been disclosed, a 
roar of rage whose echoes were the knell of 
Delano’s hopes came from the throats of 
the men: ‘Shut up, you bogus hard-shell!”’ 

“String him up with the Chink!” 

“Git another rope!”’ 

Violent hands were laid on Delano, but 
the countermovement of the crowd toward 
the shack where the Chinaman lay af- 
forded the editor an escape from the menace 
which confronted him. He saw the victim 
dragged through the door of theshack. Half 
stunned by the imminence of tragedy, he 
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London 
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and 
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falgar 
Square 


If you know your London 
—the London that knows fine 
tobacco—then you know 
CRAVEN MIXTURE : the 
favorite pipe tobacco of the 
discriminating Londoner - 
since 1867 + when this pure 
old quality mixture was first 
blended at the express com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven. 


This famous blend has remained un- 
changed through all the years:a 
pure - unadulterated - unflavored 
tobacco of the finest quality. It is 
deliciously mild - full of fragrance - 
a tobacco for connoisseurs - for men 
of careful and exacting taste. 


Today you can buy CRAVEN 
MIXTURE : at your own tobacco- 
nist - in America and Canada. Try 
a tin. You’ll never go back to or- 
dinary tobaccos. 


If you will send the coupon 
below and 10c in stamps to our 
American office + back will 


come a liberal sample tin. 
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MIXTURE 
Imported from London 
Made by Carreras, Ltd., London Established 1788 


Find New 
Pleasure in 


the Air! 


Bring all of it in with your 
Radiola, Victor or Brunswick- 
Balke Superheterodyne—but to 
do this you need a Weston 
“Pin-Jack”’ voltmeter with High 
Range Stand. 


This is the most practical, 
double purpose voltmeter yet 
offered to the radio listener. 


Just plug the voltmeter in on the panel 
of your radio set to regulate filament 
voltage and insure proper set operation. 
Remove the voltmeter and plug it into 
the High Range Stand and you at once 
have aconvenient, portable, high-range 
voltmeter for testing ‘‘B’’ Batteries and 
the circuits of your set. Other sets can 
be adapted to use this unique device by 
simply mounting filament pin-jacks on 
the panel—these pin-jacks are supplied 
with each instrument. 


With this device you can have absolute 
assurance of better set results. 


You get marked economies by making 
tubes and batteries last longer—but 
more, you get a new standard of radio 
performance . . . and pleasure. 


None of the broadcasting stations send- 
ing your pleasure to you can be oper- 
ated without electrical measuring con- 
trol instruments ... neither should 
receiving sets be expected to give satis- 
factory results without them. 
Thousands of Radio enthus/ists know 
Weston Quality Radio Prod\ cts. Ask 
an Expert’s advice, ask your dealer, ask 
us to send you Bulletin ‘“‘O” explaining 
the contribution the Weston 506 ‘‘Pin- 
Jack”’ Voltmeter and High Range Stand 
can make to your radio. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


AWESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 
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watched the milling mob drift to the ap- 
pointed place of execution under the lofty 
oak a hundred feet from the printing office. 

In the center of the mob, on the end of 
an empty whisky barrel, stood the China- 
man. On the ground at the Chinaman’s 
side, Honest Jim Bunker labored with the 
tangled coils of a long rope. Presently, 
squinting upward into the glinting sunlight 
which filtered through the branches of the 
tree, the drunken master of the execution 
heaved the rope over a low-hanging limb. 
He began to tie the noose of thirteen turns. 

At this, conscious of a reckless courage 
which had been born with a new and des- 
perate plan of action at this moment of 
defeat, Delano moved away from the scene. 
He ran back to the little printing office. 
His eyes fell on the twisted end of the 
broken chain which had bound the China- 
man. Against the inside wall on a rec- 
tangle of plate glass borrowed from the 
ornate decorations of the Paradise Bar, 
locked in an iron form, lay the type from 
which had been printed the last plea for the 
Chinaman’s life. Delano lifted the form 
and banged a corner of it down against the 
plate glass. The type fell from the form in a 
jumbled mass. He threw the form to one 
side and scooped the type into the crown of 
his thin hat. He folded the felt brim of the 
hat around the type, and racing through 
the door he headed for the heavy bronze 
cannon, deserted now by its volunteer 
gunners. He seized a double charge of 
powder from a chest behind the gun and 
rammed it into the muzzle of the gun, com- 
pacting the explosive with the twenty- 
pound charge of lead type. From the 
pocket of his coat he grabbed a folded mass 
of the red-paper programs of the day’s 
events, and these, together with the re- 
maining copies of the handbill with which 
he had sought to save the condemned man, 
were wadded into a ball which he rammed 
into the cannon. He trained the gun fair 
at the crowd. He leaped to the breech of 
the gun and lighted a match. 

“What I printed and what I said missed 
the mark, but damn you, you'll feel this!” 

From where he stood he got a fleeting 
glimpse of the scene under the spreading 
oak. The noose with thirteen turns lay 
around the Chinaman’s neck. Honest Jim 
Bunker was adjusting the knot under the 
victim’s ear when Delano touched the flam- 
ing match to the powder spilled on the 
cannon’s breech. 

“You wouldn’t read the words—maybe 
these letters of lead will reach you!” 

The brown metal of the heavy cannon 
blurred before Delano’s eyes, a rush of air 
swept by him, and his eardrums were bat- 
tered by screaming lead type and by the 
crash of an explosion which banged back 
three seconds later from the rock walls of 
Furnace Creek. 

He saw the mob under the hanging tree 
scatter like frightened quail, leaving behind 
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them as trophies of his shot fifty prostrate 
figures, twisting and writhing with the 
stinging pain of punctured skins. 

Then, voicing its promise of swift retri- 
bution in the rising chorus of its rage, the 
mob started for the lone figure beside the 
smoking cannon. 

Delano became conscious of a great long- 
ing for the courage which Randall Buck- 
lin’s presence might inspire. 

“T wish you were here, Buck!” he whis- 
pered. 

He turned his head for a quick survey of 
the road along Hornet Ridge which led to 
the forested hills. Climbing up the trail out 
of Ounce Gulch, as if to answer Delano’s 
whisperedsummons, came Randall Bucklin. 

Bucklin was driving a pair of fettered 
men. He held their rope halter in his hand. 
In his right swung a long revolver. 

By the time the mob had closed in on 
Delano, Bucklin and his two roped captives 
were less than a hundred feet away. Even 
in the haste of its mad rush toward its latest 
victim, the mob saw that the gambler’s 
prisoners were Calhoun Pettibone and the 
alcalde’s Mexican servant. Halting a little 
apart from the throng, Randall Bucklin 
yelled a command to Pat Riley, whom he 
had sighted running toward Delano. When 
the proprietor of the Paradise Bar stood 
beside him Bucklin handed Riley his 
weapon and the end of the rope which 
tethered the two captives. 

“Kill ’em both, Pat, if they make a 
move! What’s the local lay?” 

“Delano just bombarded the Chink’s 
necktie party wid lead type! He stung 
?em wid the alphabet from A to Z. I got 
shot in the pants wid three letters that bit 
like hornets!”’ 

Randall Bucklin leaped to a plan of 
action which had developed in his mind 
before Pat Riley ceased to speak. He 
raced to the edge of the mob and shouldered 
his way into the center of the riot. Gaining 
his place at Delano’s side, he battered down 
outstretched hands that sought to lay hold 
upon the new victim of mob law. He 
stepped upon the timbers of the low gun 
carriage. 

“Hold the deal!’’ he yelled. ‘‘You’ve 
missed the big play!”’ 

In the comparative quiet of the moment 
following, Randall Bucklin found his op- 
portunity to gain the mob’s attention. 
“The greaser is the thief who robbed the 
big sluice! He’s a horse thief and a road 
agent. He’s the man that stopped the 
Hangtown stage six weeks ago and he’s 
wanted for murder in Monterey.” 

““Where’s your facts?” 

“T’ve got the facts!”” The venom that 
ean distill from truth rang in Bucklin’s 
voice. ‘I’ve got the facts and I’ve got the 
men! The greaser is Lopez. The other jail- 
bird, your honorable alcalde, is bigger game. 
He’s a convict—a Sydney duck with half 
his term unserved. He’s the head of the 
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Australian gang in San Francisco and there’s 
a dozen murders behind him. Your fake 
alcalde is Fang Hogan! You’ve heard of 
him! Lopez robbed the big sluice and split 
the dust with the alcalde. Your poor little 
Chink is no more guilty than I am.” 

“And who the hell are you!”’ 

Before Bucklin could reply, Pat Riley 
spoke for him, yelling from the edge of the 
crowd: “I’ll answer that question! You 
know me well enough, and you know that 
there’s no man that can say I ever lied to 
him. The old-timers amongst ye know that 
the biggest bank in San Francisco, the fast- 
est ships sailin’ out of that port and the 
soundest reputation for bein’ a first-class 
citizen belong to R. B. Clark. Ye know the 
Clark Line clippers and the bankin’ firm 
that never lost a dollar of your dust. I’m 
proud of the honor of introducin’ Randall 
Bucklin Clark, wid the whiskers shaved off 
the face of him.” 

From where he stood, Bucklin bowed to 
the crowd. “I’m Randall Bucklin Clark,” 
he said. “I came here, not as a banker, 
except at Pat Riley’s faro table, and not as 
a shipowner. I came as a member of a 
group of citizens in San Francisco who are 
just now devoting their money, their time 
and their energies to stamping out the epi- 
demic of violence which has suddenly men- 
aced California. I have signed confessions 
from Lopez and Hogan i 

The speaker was interrupted by a voice 
from the crowd: ‘‘The Chink is runnin’ 
away down the slope! The blasted varmint 
is takin’ the rope with ’im!” 

The voice of the people roared a revised 
verdict: ‘‘Let him go, and good luck go 
with him!” 

When the crowd had turned again to the 
waiting orator—‘‘ With the removal of Pet- 
tibone, alias Fang Hogan, your community 
is left without an interpreter of the law,” 
Bucklin continued. “For your new alcalde 
I nominate the man who saved you from 
what might have been an unforgettable 
mistake—Eli Delano.” ; 

When the voice of the people, raised in 
riotous acclaim, had ceased reverberating 
from the California hills, the new alcalde 
led a stampede toward the Paradise Bar. 
Escaping the throng presently, with Buck- 
lin beside him, Delano retreated to the office 
of the Harmony Echo. Chained to the 
printing press, guarded by half a dozen . 
vigilant captors, lay the Mexican criminal 
and Fang Hogan. 

Seeing the chained captives, Delano’s 
companion spoke quietly to him: ‘“‘ Eli, it 
seems to me you’ve panned enough news 
out of the glorious Fourth to bulge the next 
Echo over the sides.” ; 

“Lots of news, but I’m short on type.” 

Just then, from its prominent place on 
the main street of Harmony, manned by a 
cheering crew, the heavy bronze cannon 
banged the first gun of a salute to the new 
alcalde. 


CLOCKS OF THE OLDEN TIME 


top and some without; some with gilded 
rails at the sides and some without; but 
nearly all of them with the characteristic 
painted decoration on the square glass 
door at the base. Some have, as well, 
painted decoration on the part that corre- 
sponds to the neck of a real banjo. Simon 
Willard—1753-1848—is said to have made 
4000 timepieces! 

Aaron Willard, the brother of Simon, 
also made banjo clocks; and his are more 
ornate than Simon’s. Aaron was fond of 
having naval battles, landscapes and the 
American flag painted on his glass doors. 
Other makers used the same designs. Lem- 
uel Curtis, another Massachusetts clock 
maker, worked in Concord and got out an 
improvement on the Willard banjo. One 
of his much admired clocks is in the Red 
Lion Inn at Stockbridge. 

Now it is very possible that if William 
Pitt had not put a tax of five shillings on 
every clock in England in 1797 there would 
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never have been a banjo clock in America. 
The tax lasted only a year, but many people 
gave up using clocks, so the government 
did not make enough at this game to 
bother about collecting the tax. 

The innkeepers, to convenience their 
patrons, placed conspicuously on their 
walls a new clock, a perfectly plain affair 
with a large, round dial and a long tail- 
like box for the pendulum; and this was 
known as the Act of Parliament clock, or 
the Parliament clock, for short. Nobody 
can look at this form without seeing a re- 
semblance to the banjo; and it is not im- 
probable that Simon Willard developed 
his improved timepiece from this form, par- 
ticularly as his banjo appeared only three 
years after the Act of Parliament clock. 

Almost beyond reach of collectors, un- 
less by happy chance, are the table clocks 
that reached perfection about 1600, in- 
vented in Germany. These were in their 
day the new spring-driven clocks; and 


they were just as famous for the beauty of 
their cases. Many of these have intricate 
mechanisms which set automata into play. 
The table clock was portable and was often 
square, with a handle at the top for con- 
venient lifting. Sometimes the case was of 
wood, with a perforated metal dome of 
basketwork. After the basketwork model 
came the bell-shaped top and then the 
arched dial. This clock lasted a long time— 
even through the eighteenth and into the 
nineteenth century, and it was often sup- 
plied with tunes—popular airs from Han- 
del’s operas, the Haymaker’s Dance, 
A-Hunting We Will Go, minuets, riga- 
doons and sarabands. 

It is quite amazing to see how fond our 
ancestors were of clocks with music-box at- 
tachments, chimes, and so on. Our old 
newspapers are full of advertisements. For 
instance, George J. Warner, 10 Liberty 
Street, New York, had for sale in 1795 “‘two 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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This Supreme Test 
Insures Your Radio Enjoyment 


A simple, sensible way to pick your radio 


FTER all is said and done, there is one 
final and supreme judgment of radio. 
To come to it first saves you from confusion. 


We tellhere of a way to judge —approved by 
musical experts— which is bringing complete 
satisfaction to thousands of radio purchasers. 


It is simply this: Hear a radio in your own 
home before you buy. More spe- 
cifically, we invite you to hear a 
Kolster Radio and a Brandes Repro 
ducer in their natural surroundings. 


What you hear is all-important — 
what you read and what you see 
are secondary. Tone is of first 
consideration. 


Fortunately, musical experts have 
already placed an authoritative 
stamp of approval upon Kolster 
Radio and Brandes Reproducers, 
giving you a preliminary conf- 
dence in their merit. 


The Advice of Experts 


In a home demonstration of the 
Kolster Radio and Brandes Repro- 
ducer, your ear will recognize the 
tonal superiorities which have led 
noted musicians to prefer them— 
composers, singers, musicians and 
orchestra leaders. 


Their approval means that the 
world’s most critical standards 
have been applied to radio. 


You and your friends, in listening 
to a Kolster Radio and a Brandes 
Reproducer, will recognize in- 
stantly supreme tonal perfection, 


all the shadings, all the high and 


low notes. 


You will agree that the ONE way to choose 
a set is to hear it first in your own home. 


Satisfy Yourself 


We could tell you about our $10,000,000 
concern, our fine staff of radio and acoustical 


Kolster- 


What to seek—how to obtain it 


experts, our large plants in this country, 
Canada and England. 


We could tell of our world-wide operations, 
such as building the chief stations for the 
U. S. Navy. We could tell about our 


achievements, such as the Kolster Radio 
Compass which was of such vital import- 


Kolster Radio is presented in five models, ranging in price from $85 
to $375. There is a type for every home. Likewise Brandes Repro- 
ducers range from its Superior Head-set to a power cone. Prices 
from $5 to $250. Kolster Sets and Brandes Reproducers are built to 
demonstrate conclusively their own superiority. We illustrate here 
Kolster 6-E—$135, less tubes, with inbuilt Brandes Reproducer. 


Brandes 


ance in directing the S. S. Roosevelt to the 
ill-fated Antinoe. 


We could spread before you a description of 
the advancements of our instruments, their 
simplicity, their super-selectivity, their 
super-sensitivity, their sturdy construction. 


But we say: “HEAR.” We ask you to 
judge our instruments by the 
severest test of all, a home demon- 
stration. Thus we show our faith 
in their supremacy. 


Our Invitation 


Kolster-Brandes dealers through- 
out the country are cooperating 
with us in this invitation. 


They, too, are proud of the per- 
formance of Kolster Sets and 
Brandes Reproducers, having been 
won to them by demonstration. 
These men are the most progres 
sive dealers in every community, 
men who insist upon giving their 
customers the utmost. 


So ask a Kolster-Brandes dealer to 
bring an outfit to your home. Let it 
show you how easy it is to operate. 
Invite your friends in. Let all hear 
it. Let any comparisons be made. 
Satisfy yourself that a Kolster Set 
and a Brandes Reproducer offer 
you the ultimate in enjoyment. 


Should you not know who the 
nearest Kolster-Brandes dealer is, 
just clip the coupon and mail it 
and we will notify him that you 
wish a home demonstration. 


Or check the coupon for our il- 
lustrated catalog. 


FEDERAL-BRANDES,INC. 7 
Woolworth Building, New York, N.Y. 
: (1 Without cost or obligation to me, I'd like to have a 
home demonstration of a Kolster Set and a Brandes 
Reproducer. 
(J First, I want more information about Kolster Sets 


and Brandes Reproducers, so please send catalog. 


: Street 
Cig. 
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alled by Press and Critics the Greatest 


G 


RUN oOW'TC Ke 
PANATROPE 


Al Jolson, world’s greatest come- 
dian, says: ‘Records by your new 
electrical method reproduced on 
your new musical instruments are 
certainly ‘musical photographs.’ 
The lifelikeness of this music 
amazes me.”” 


Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola. Panatrope combined 
with either 6- or 8-tube Radiola Super - heterodyne. 
Finished in American Walnut. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES; 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO> 


HE Brunswick Panatrope is the new 
invention which gives electrical repro- 
duction to the new electrical records. 


Four institutions whose names are 
household words united in the 
development of the Brunswick 
Panatrope. They are Radio Cor- 
poration of America, General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 


When this remarkable electrical 
reproducing musical instrument 
was first demonstrated in New 
York City and other music centers, 
it attracted more attention and 
comment than probably any other 
musical invention in history. The 
great metropolitan newspapers re- 
ported the first Panatrope demon- 
strations in front-page space. 
Critics as well as laymen were 


World’s first purely electrical 


reproducing musical instrument 


astounded at the unbelievably life-like 
music attained by this new method of 
reproduction. 


Demonstrations of the Panatrope have 
continued in schools, colleges, and be- 
fore public gatherings, until now more 
than four million persons have heard it. 
No musical event of its kind ever met 
such enthusiastic response and approval 
as have these demonstrations. 


The Brunswick Panatrope offers possi- 
bilities for home entertainment unlike 
anything before it. 


It has been called the greatest musical 
invention since the piano. 


For radio, too 


The Brunswick Panatrope may be had 
either alone or in combination, in one 
cabinet, with the Radiola Super-hetero- 
dyne. Thus it puts at your finger-tips 
all recorded music and the entertaining, 


*$5000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for Brunswick’s new musical instrument described on the 
opposite page, we offer prizes totaling $5000 (1st prize, $3000; 2nd prize, $1500; 
3rd prize, $500) for the best name submitted with slogan not exceeding 10 
words, describing its music. In the event of a tie, a prize identical with that tied 


for will be awarded each tying contestant. Contest closes December 15 at 
midnight. Write for free booklet giving all details. Address Dept. P-188. 


newsy programs of radio as well. The 
Panatrope may also be used as a loud 
speaker for your present radio set, with 
musical results equally superior to what 
you are accustomed. 


This marvelous instrument is now 
offered in a variety of beautiful cabinets. 
It operates entirely from the light 
socket; no batteries or outside wires 
_needed. 

Another triumph 


Brunswick has also developed another 
musical instrument, as yet unnamed,* 
for bringing out the music of the new 
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records. In tone quality and its ability 
to reproduce the entire musical scale, 
we believe this musical instrument 
represents a very great advance over 
anything in existence, save the Panatrope. 
It does not utilize the electrical equip- 
ment of the Panatrope, and its prices are 
lower, ranging from only $115 to $300 
(slightly higher west of Rockies). 


Before you buy any musical reproducing 
instrument of any kind, or radio, hear 
the Brunswick Panatrope, the Brunswick 
Panatrope & Radiola, and the new 
Brunswick musical instrument as yet 
unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will gladly demon- 
strate these instruments. If there is no 
Brunswick store near you, write us. 


PANATROPES *« PHONOGRAPHS *« RADIOLAS * RECORDS 
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Great Artists of the 
New Hall of Fame 


—those whom the present-day public 
proclaims to be supreme 


MICHAEL BOHNEN 
RICHARD BONELLI 
KARIN BRANZELL 
MARIO CHAMLEE 


THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


GIUSEPPE DANISE 
CLAIRE DUX 
_ FLORENCE EASTON 
'  ELSHUCO TRIO 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 
MARIA IVOGUN 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 
EDITH MASON 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
ORCHESTRA 


Gennaro Papi, Conductor 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor 


MARIE MORRISEY 
ELLY NEY 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 


SIGRID ONEGIN 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
MAX ROSEN 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR 
ALBERT SPALDING 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


—these artists find in Brunswick’s “Light 
Ray” electrical recording (music by photog- 
raphy) reproduced on the Brunswick 
Panatrope, the perfect medium for their art. 


New Brunswick Records by the ‘‘Light-Ray’’ 
electrical method (music by photography) 


are now on sale every Thursday 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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PAGING 
SERVICE 


FIRE ALARM 


SERVICE 


PROTECTION 


around your business 


to protect your time and your 
property and insure uninterrupted 
business operation. 


Autocall ee" 


Paging Service makes ev- 
ery important individual 
of your organization in- 
stantly available—it saves 
time and money—pleases 
customers— speeds up 
phone service — pays for 
itself daily. 


Autocall yc 


Fire Alarm Service for 
interior use covers the re- 
quirements of all kinds 
of organizations, large 
and small, guards the 
safety of the workers and 
speeds up defense against 
the flames. 


Autocall ec" 


Watchman’s Service in- 
sures uninterrupted pro- 
tection by giving instant 
notice whenever a watch- 
man, forany reason what- 
soever, is unable to reach 
a registry box. By report- 
ing any emergency in- 
stantly it supplements 
and doubles the actual 
protection afforded by a 
watchman. 


For information’on any particular 
system or the complete service, check 
|] the coupon and clip it to your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


The Autocall Co., 509 Tucker Ave., Shelby, O. 
CO) Send data on Paging System and free trial offer 
Send data on Industrial Fire Alarm System 
O) Send data on Watchman’s Supervisory Service 


MMMM 
pecial literature for architects and engineers on request. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
musical clocks with moving figures which 
play four tunes each on two sets of ele- 
gantly well-toned bells and show the hour, 
minute and day of the week.’ In 1796, 
Edward Meeks, 114 Maiden Lane, offered 
“eight-day clocks and chiming timepieces”’; 
Kerner & Paff, 245 Water Street, had 
“musical clocks with figures and cuckoo 
clocks”; and there were many others. 
Joseph Bonfanti, 305 Broadway, adver- 
tised in 1823: ‘German clocks, some 
plain with music and some with moving 
figures,’ and French clocks, ‘“‘some with 
music and will play different tunes, ladies’ 
musical workboxes and musical snuffboxes.”’ 
In the next year, Mr. Bonfanti drops into 
poetry, like Mr. Wegg, of Our Mutual 


| Friend, and advertises: 


Large elegant timepieces playing sweet 
tunes, 

And cherrystones, too, that hold ten dozen 
spoons, 

And clocks that chime sweetly on nine little 
bells, 

And boxes so neat ornamented with shells. 


French clocks were very much in de- 
mand in the homes of the wealthy and 
fashionable. The French mantel clock 
reached its greatest beauty in the reign of 


| Louis XVI; but very beautiful ones were 


made during the Empire period, combina- 
tions of marble and bronze and finely 
modeled figures of bronze gilt. A consign- 
ment of fifty, with the erect figure of Wash- 
ington, was received in Baltimore from Paris 
in 1805, of which the clock now in the Bal- 
timore Room in the new American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum is one of the 
eight survivors. 

Two other historical French mantel clocks 
can be seen in the White House. These 


were purchased by President Monroe from’ 


Paris in 1817, when the President’s House 
was refurnished. One clock represents Mi- 
nerva leaning on ashield, which contains the 
dial and the works, the whole mounted on a 
square base decorated with bas-reliefs of 
military trophies. The whole clock is gilded. 
This cost two thousand francs. The other 
clock, also of gilt bronze, cost fourteen 
hundred frances, and has a standing figure 
of Hannibal. 


Gold Mines in Bronze Clocks 


It is pretty safe to say that all the clocks 
made in our country in Colonial times were 
grandfather clocks and wag-on-the-walls. 
After the Revolution some new models 
came in—the banjo, which Willard made 
so famous, and the shelf clock, which Eli 
Terry, of Connecticut, is credited with in- 
venting. The Terry shelf clock is too well 
known to antique lovers to need descrip- 
tion. It brought wealth to Terry and put 
Connecticut on the map as the clock-making 
state of the Union; and Connecticut has 
been ticking away ever since. 

Chauncey Jerome, who ranks with Eli 
Terry and Seth Thomas in clock making, 
wrote in his little book about the American 
clock business in 1860: 


Mr. Eli Terry in the year 1814 invented 
a beautiful shelf clock made of wood which 
completely revolutionized the whole business. 
The making of the old-fashioned hang-up wood 
clock passed out of existence. This patent ar- 
ticle Mr. Terry introduced was called the Pillar 
Scroll Top Case. The pillars were about 
twenty-one inches long, three-quarters of an 
inch at the base and three-eighths at the top— 
resting on a square base, and the top finished 
by a handsome cap. It has a large dial eleven 
inches square and tablet below the dial seven 
by eleven inches. This style of clock was liked 
very much and was made in large quantities 
and for several years. Mr. Terry sold the right 
to manufacture them to Seth Thomas for one 
thousand dollars, which was thought to be a 
great sum. At first Terry and Thomas made 
each about six thousand dollars per year, but 
afterwards increased to ten or twelve thousand. 
They were sold for fifteen dollars apiece when 
first manufactured. I think that these two men 
cleared about one hundred thousand dollars 
apiece up to the year 1825. 


Jerome also invented a clock, which he 
thus described: 


In the year 1825 the writer invented a new 
case somewhat larger than the Scroll Top, 
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which was called the Bronze Looking-Glass 
Clock. This was the richest looking and best 
clock that had ever been made for the price. 
They could be got up for one dollar less than 
the Scroll Top, yet sold for two dollars more. 
The Bronze Looking-Glass Clock soon revolu- 
tionized the whole business. 


Jerome made a fortune with this clock! 
And it was so popular that Eli Terry and 
Seth Thomas had to stop making the scroll- 
top shelf clock and make the bronze 
looking-glass clock instead. In 1837, Je- 
rome invented a one-day brass clock, which 
practically drove out of the market his 
previous invention; and by it he made 
twenty-five thousand dollars in 1841, which 
was thought to be a very large amount. 


A Collector’s Curios 


The timepieces made by the early Amer- 
ican clock makers have for many years been 
attracting antique lovers and collectors. 
One of the most famous collections, that 
of Mr. Lyman C. Flint, of Monson, Massa- 
chusetts, has very recently been sent to 
New York for sale. The Flint collection 
comprised three hundred and eighty-three 
clocks accumulated during the past thirty 
years and attracted many antique lovers to 
the Flint homestead, where Rufus J. Flint, 
the present owner’s grandfather, placed 
in the entrdnce hall a grandfather clock of 
cherry wood, inlaid with ebony and olive 
woods in Masonic symbols, when the house 
was built in 1824. 

The collection was composed principally 
of clocks that represent the history of clock 
making in this country from Colonial times. 
There is one, for instance, that was made 
by Nathaniel Mulliken at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, whose shop was burned by 
British troops. This is a wag-on-the-wall in 
a mahogany case, with a thirty-hour brass 
movement and one hand only; and it was 
purchased in 1750. Among the sixteen 
grandfather clocks, there is one with a 
thirty-hour brass movement, with a hand 
that turns backward. And there is a little 
grandmother clock of pine with wooden 
works and a one-day movement. 

Mr. Flint collected a great number of 
Terry shelf clocks, many Willard clocks, in- 
cluding banjo clocks and lyre clocks, cir- 
cular church clocks, Act of Parliament 
clocks, Friesland clocks, wag-on-the-wall 
clocks of various types, acorn-shaped clocks, 
steeple clocks, cuckoo clocks and lantern or 
bird-cage clocks. 

Besides all these, Mr. Flint picked up a 
few curiosities, one of which is a Japanese 
clock which has no dial. The time is told by 
a piece of metal running up or down a bar 
furnished with little pointed brass plates 
that bear the Japanese symbols of the 
hours. The age and history of this clock 
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are unknown. Another curio is a monastery 
clock, in which a little brown monk pulls a 
rope every twelve hours which rings the 
bells of noon and midnight. This clock was 
made in Germany or Holland and is of 
thirty-hour brass movement. 

Then there is a little Swiss clock which 
shows mountain scenery with a lake and a 
castle. By the pulling of various cords a 
boat is made to rock on the lake, the wheels 
of a windmill are turned and a door opens 
in the castle from which the tones of a deli- 
cate music box are heard. In an oil paint- 
ing, representing a battle between Turks 
and French, a tower in the background con- 
tains a tiny clock which strikes every hour 
and quarter hour. 

When we look at a large collection of 
clocks like this and realize how man has 
been laboring for centuries to record time 
with accuracy, we begin to feel how much 
more important time is to man than man is 
to time. It really does not matter very 
much in the great scheme of the universe 
how man measures time or, indeed, if he 
measures it at all; for 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest 
day. 


When we contemplate what the astrono- 
mers have invented in the way of compli- 
cated clocks and chronometers to measure 
sidereal time and solar time and standard 
time, it is all so puzzling that we come to 
the conclusion that we had better leave it 
all to the clocks and hope and trust that 
they know what they are ticking .off so 
solemnly, or so flippantly, according to the 
voices their makers have given them. 


Regulating the Sun 


The question of daylight saving is not a 
new one. The old makers of the clepsydra, 
or water clock, of the Persians and Romans 
and Greeks, learned that the hours of 
summer were longer than the winter hours 
and puzzled their brains as to whether they 
should retard the flow of the water or 
change the dial. What they should have 
done was to make solar time agree with 
their clocks, as did an old Quaker clock 
maker named Peter, who lived in that 
country where “Merry larks are plough- 
man’s clocks.’’ Old Peter’s clocks would 
not agree with solar time; but old Peter 
calmly said, ‘‘The sun is wrong and my 
clocks are right.’’ So his fellow citizens in 
the town of Manchester made up this little 
verse, which they told to all strangers until 
the old clock maker himself ran down for- 
ever in 1851: 


There’s the cottage of Peter, 
That crafty old fox, 

Who kept the sun right 
By the time of his clocks. 


Even if we go entirely by the sun, there is 
the same difficulty in attaining accuracy. 
The picturesque instrument that records 
no hours but the bright ones has to be 
mathematically set or the stealthy shadow 
will not mark correct solar time. Perhaps 
the sundial and the prophet Isaiah together 
were responsible for setting the fashion of 
daylight-saving time. Turn to your Bible— 
if you have one—and read in the twentieth 
chapter of II Kings: 


And Hezekiah answered, It is a light thing 
for the shadow to go down ten degrees: nay, 
but let the shadow return backward ten degrees. 

And Isaiah the prophet cried unto the Lord: 
and he brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
hie by which it had gone down in the dial of 
Ahaz. 


We know now where to put the blame or 
the praise—whichever way we look at it— 
for having to set our watches forward and 
backward and to struggle with the change 
from winter to summer time. How some of 
us would like to call on Dickens’ Captain 
Cuttle for the kind of watch he gave Walter 
Gay for a farewell present: 


“‘Wal’r, a parting gift, my lad. Put it back 
half an hour every morning and about another 
quarter towards the arternoon; and it’s a 
watch that'll do you credit.”’ 
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remarkable properties of 


RADIATOR- 
( ;lycerine 


ANTI-~FREEZE SOLUTION 


. 1. Wont evaporate 
2. Low freezing point 
3. High boiling point 
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Radiator Glycerine adds 
a new security to Winter 
motoring everywhere. For 
not only does it protect 
your car against freezing 
on cold days but it does not 
evaporate on the warm ones. 


Your motor car can 
be made ready now 
for any weather 


SINGLE treatment of Radiator 

Glycerine now will protect your 
car against freezing all winter if you 
make sure it is not wasted by leak- 
age (see instructions below). 

Glycerine will not evaporate, so you 
don’t need to wait for cold weather, 
before servicing with it. Make your 
cooling system leak-tight. Put it in 
now, and be certain of your anti- 
freeze protection all winter without 
the fuss and bother of constantly 
replacing evaporated solution. 

Your motor will run smoother and 
more efficiently because of Radiator 
Glycerine’s higher boiling point. 

Glycerine is safe. It won’t corrode 
metal or eat the hose connections. 
It is economical because you don’t 
have to constantly replace it. 
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Wont freeze 
—says the North 


Radiator Glycerine will protect your car 
against freezing at temperatures as low as 
thirty below zero. And even at lower tempera- 
tures, it is still safe, for it does not freeze sud- 
denly and destructively like water but gradu- 
ally congeals without injury to your motor. 


Wont evaporate 
—says the South. 


Cold snaps occur even in warm climates. Here 
Radiator Glycerine is an ideal anti-freeze for 
motor cars. It won’t boil away or evaporate 
even on the warm days, hence you know its 
protection is there when the cold snaps come. 


Although the permanence 
of Radiator Glycerine 
makes it cheaper in the end, its first cost 
is greater than that of other anti-freeze 
agents, so it is important to prevent its 
waste. Above all, be sure the cooling sys- 
tem is tight. Remember glycerine takes 
advantage of minor leaks. Your garage- 
man can easily tighten hose connections, 


THE GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ 
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cylinder head gaskets, and pump pack- 
ing so there can be absolutely no ques- 
tion that the system is leak-proof. 

Also don’t waste glycerine through 
the overflow pipe inside the radiator. 
Never fill radiator higher than within 
3 inches of the top of this pipe (Fords 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICA -—4 


4 inches). This allows the solution to ex- 
pand without overflowing when heated up. 

Remember only leakage or over- 
flow can impair the permanence of 
glycerine’s protection. No replace- 
ment for evaporation is necessary’ ex- 
cept an occasional replenishment of 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
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the water in the solu- 
tion as in summer. 

Use only pure distilled radiator glyc- 
erine solutions vouched for by a reliable 
maker and be sure your car is carefully 
serviced according to the instructions. 
You can then drive your ear in all kinds 
of weather free from all worry over the 
possibility of a frozen motor. 
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Street cars save street space 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELE 


CTRIC .) 


Da: of this thoroughfare 
acconincitae aN of the people 


When street space is limited, when much of it is wasted, trans- 
portation is delayed, business is sluggish, property values impaired. 
Street congestion costs an estimated economic loss of $60,000,000 in 
Chicago’s Loop District—a third as much as the city’s annual taxes. 

But of the people who pass through this section, 74 per cent ride 
on street cars and use only 2 per cent of the street space. Street cars 
save street space in every congested center. 


Ne you say goodbye in the attitude you bring to the day’s work. 


morning, street space presents the 
day’s first problem. 


ESTINGHOGSE 


is investing more But the more people who use street’ 


cars and motor buses, the more space 
that is saved. 


engineering brains and re- 
sources in the electric rail- 
way field today than ever 
before in history because 
of the growing part that 
the street railway must 


Street space, or the lack of it, de- 
termines the time it takes to get 


You help put dwindling street space 
downtown. 


to wise use when you support meas- 
utes to facilitate car and bus service, 
provide safe and ample loading places, 
insure the development of your 
transportation company. 


The struggle for street space causes 


trafic tangles that delay and annoy 
you. 


play in meeting modern 
transportation needs. 
Street space intrudes to affect the 
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Degree and let him Graduate, because he 
is Ready to Tackle Any Thing in the 
World then. 

There is Nothing No Ornerier than a Hog. 
By the time I had run her two or three 
miles around through the brush I had lost 
my whole family and All of my Disposition 
and most of my Second Wind, so I sat down 
and waited for my Third Wind and the 
Family to catch up. We had Considerable 
Talk about it when they caught up with me 
and I told them I was Done, but Jane cried 
and said the Coyotes would catch her and 
eat her, which made me Laugh, just to 
think of Any Coyote in Arizona ever catch- 
ing that Hog, so I started Hog Hunting 
again. I know there must be lots of Easier 
Ways of making a Million Dollars than rais- 
ing Hogs. 

I run her again some more, but she was 
too foxy for me, dodging around among the 
greasewood and cactus and cat claws, until 
I made up my mind the only way I would 
ever get her would be to kick her in the 
short ribs and knock all the wind out of her 
and then jump on her before she could find 
her breath again, so I tried it. 

She dodged around a bush one way just 
as I did the other and I let loose a regular 
old-time Foot Ball Punt that ought to have 
made a Goal, but it didn’t. 

She was too quick on the dodge and I 
missed her, but I had kicked so hard it 
threw me off my balance and when my foot 
come down out of the air I stepped right 
on top of her and in the mix up she got 
tangled up among my legs some way and 
I fell over backwards, right into the mid- 
dle of a Big Bunch of these here Jumping 
Ball Cholla Cactus. 


Note: A Paragraph is Left Out Here. 
Explanations Unnecessary. 

Well, to save time and Argument and 
make a little Pig Story shorter, Jennie Veeve 


DRAWN BY DONALD MC KEE 

Patient: ““I Want a Tooth Pulled’’ 
Dentist (Formerly a Barber): “‘Yes, Sir. How About a Little Filling Today? 
Crown? Why Not Have Them All Radiographed? Our Bridge Work is Very Nice”’ 


got loose, and My Wife says I had ought to 
be Ashamed of myself, talking like That in 
front of Jane, and a Great Big Man like me 
not being able to catch a Little Pig like 
Jennie Veeve. 

You'll have to Use your Imagination 
again. The idea! And it wasn’t Me that 
wanted to get into the Pig Business any- 
way. And as far as Catching a Pig is con- 
cerned, I remember when I was just a Boy, 
how they used to turn a Pig loose at the 
County Fair Grounds and then turn a Hun- 
dred Boys after him and give the one that 
caught him a $5 Gold Piece; and Lots of 
times the Pig got loose, and here is My Wife 
expecting Me at My Age to catch a Pig like 
Jennie Veeve all alone and out in the middle 
of a Million Acres of Greasewood and Des- 
ert and No Fence around it! And Me with 
my Back all Full of Jumping Ball Cholla 
Cactus! 

I don’t know where Jennie Veeve went, 
but I had to stand up all the Way Home 
and My Wife had to cut my pants in two to 
get them off without killing me and I laid 
in the bath tub the rest of the afternoon try- 
ing to soak the Thorns off, and What I was 
thinking about Pigs almost made the Water 
Boil. Bacon is Cheap at 65 cents a Pound, 
when you can buy it all wrapped up and 
ready to Fry. 

Along about sundown I heard the kids 


hollering and yelling out in the Back Yard, | 


and there was Jennie Veeve out at her 
trough eating supper, grunting away and 
looking at us out of her sassy little eyes and 


never letting on like she had run fourteen | 


miles through the brush that afternoon. 
Dog-gone her hide, I wonder How she ever 
found her way home again. Janescratched 
her back and she just grunted and Jane 
says, ‘‘Ain’t She Sweet?”’ And I thought to 
myself, She Would Be if you would let me 
Say it with an Ax. 


for its beauty and service! 
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Mage! H Adlon 


Hazel H. Adler, author 
of books on interior 
decoration, gives valu- 
able suggestions on har- 
monizing furniture and 
draperies with walls and 
floors, in our 36 page 
book, ‘‘Planning the 
Color Schemes for Your 
Home,’’ beautifully 
illustrated in full color. 
Sent anywhere in the 
United States upon 
receipt of 20 cents. 


When you visit the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition at 
Philadelphia, see the 
displays of Blabon’s 
Linoleum at these 
locations: The Blabon 
Exhibit in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Wall Paper 
House in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts and Manu- 
factures; The Shippen 
House on High Street 
(Good Housekeeping’s 
Model Home). 
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The Interborough Bank, Norwood, Pa.—a modern bank- 
ing institution—has Blabon floors of Marble Tile Inlaid 
Linoleum, (pattern 2708). 


Look for this label 2 
on the face of all 
Blabon's Linoleum 
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This Bank chose a Blabon Floor 


e 


When the Directors of the progressive Inter- 
borough Bank at Norwood, Pa., built a new 
banking house, their choice of a floor rested upon 
Blabon’s Linoleum; for the Marble Tile Inlaid 
pattern selected was so realistic that it gave the 
appearance of polished marble; and it had the 
advantage of being resilient, which makes it com- 
fortable and quiet to walk upon. And a Blabon 
floor is so durable that it withstands the constant 
tread of feet, and lasts for years. Then, too, its 
smooth, crackless, sanitary surface appealed for 
its ease in keeping clean. 

Banks, offices, and public buildings in increas- 
ing numbers are selecting Blabon floors because 
they are so practical in every way. 

The newest Blabon creations—beautiful Flag- 
stone and Slatestone designs in faithful shapes 
and colorings, obtainable only in Blabon’s Lino- 
leum—make the choice of Blabon patterns more 


desirable than ever. 

See these distinctive Blabon’s Linoleums at home-fur- 
nishing or department stores. Then write our Advisory 
Bureau of Interior Decoration for suggestions without 
cost to you. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Our 
illustrated booklet, “The Floor for the Modern Home,” 
sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 
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Linoleum 
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D hir ey Mason 


iS Ce 
SWEET ROSIE 
O'GRADY 


HEN a girl of the “four mil- 

lion” meets a boy of the “four 
hundred” there’s action ahead. 
Romance, intrigue, comedy, thrills 
and frills. That’s what you will find 
in this delightful picturization of 
the immortal song sung and 
whistled by millions. 


Winsome little Shirley Mason is 
“Rosie O’Grady.’”’ A real Cinder- 
ella of the sidewalks, with a polliti- 
cian for a protector and a pawnshop 
for a castle. 


A romance that begins in gingham 
and winds up in silks and satins. 
You’ll revel in Shirley Mason’s 
transition from a tomboy of the 
streets to the belle of society. 


There’s rich, rare entertainment in this 
latest Columbia picture. (Don’t forget 
there’s 24 of them). Frank Strayer directed it. 

Your community theatre manager will 
tell you when it will be shown. 


Bert Lytell 
in 
“OBEY 
THE LAW” 


A sequel story to “The Lone Wolf Returns.” 
With Mr. Lytell again playing one of his 
delightful super-crook réles. It’s high-pow- 
ered, high-class melodrama. Romance and 
adventure in the upper and under world. 
Adapted from a playlet by Max Marcin, 
famous author and playwright, who wrote 
the sensational stage and screen success, 
“Silence.”’ Directed by Al. Raboch. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


“A National Institution” 
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Constructive 
Criticism 

BOUT five years ago 
someone told a cer- 
tain young gentleman in business that 
he was too quiet, and that unless he 
raised his voice in comment now and 
then, his superiors would think he was 
either devoid of ideas or too timid to 
talk. Either conclusion, the adviser 
pointed out, would result in slow promo- 
tion, or even in no advancement at all. 

Being somewhat literal as to mind, the 
young gentleman took the advice exactly as 
he heard it, without bothering to interpret 
it or think about it. Asa result, he devel- 
oped a habit of speaking out with great 
regularity. When several men in his office 
met to talk about an idea, he was the first 
on his feet, and he could always find some- 
thing wrong with every plan that came up 
for discussion. Today, after a five years’ 
trial of his speaking-up policy, he finds 
himself faced with the no-advancement 
situation which his adviser told him would 
reward his reticence. He wants to know 
what is wrong. 

Other men in his company say he is 
known as a crab. He knocks every idea 
without suggesting a way to make it better. 
Since he opposes the ideas advanced by 
others, his own ideas are naturally blocked 
with great enthusiasm. Harsh judgment 
and harsh treatment? Perhaps. But there 
is just as much human nature in an office as 
there is in any other corner of life, and if 
associates have misinterpreted the motives 
of the ambitious young gentleman, the 
fault lies not entirely with the associates. 

In this case some of the fault goes back to 
the well-intentioned adviser. He should 
have qualified his recommendation by say- 
ing that the minute a man gets up to talk 
in a meeting he needs to exercise ten times 
as much care in what he says as he does in 
casual conversation. Negative criticism al- 
ways antagonizes, and negative criticism 
without some constructive suggestion is 
just plain faultfinding. Once let a man get 
a reputation as a negative critic and the 
only possibilities open to his progress are 


the purchase of 51 per cent of the voting 
stock of the company or resignation. 

In speaking of the positive versus the 
negative attitude in business, an acquaint- 
ance told me of a recent talk he had with 
his boss. That executive holds that every 
negative idea should either be transformed 
into a positive one or forgotten entirely. 
For example, a division manager in the 
sales department of the firm wrote a memo 
intended for the office manager, protesting 
because mail for his division did not arrive 
until nine-thirty. Just a plain kick—a some- 


thing-ought-to-be-done-about-this letter. 


Little Strokes 
fell Great Oaks 


POOR RICHARDS 
SEMAN AL 


DRAWN BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


The division head showed the memo to 
his executive before sending it along, and 
the big boss added a paragraph suggesting 
that one of the office boys from that par- 
ticular sales division be delegated to come 
in at eight-thirty each morning and get the 
division mail from the receiving room. The 
boy was given extra compensation, and the 
plan worked. The office manager got the 
impression that the writer of the memo was 
trying to help him, rather than find fault 
with him. The job was done, with every- 
body satisfied. There are plenty of times 
when the right sort of negative criticism 
clarifies a discussion, but if a thing is wrong 
there is probably a way to make it right, 
and a little thought in the direction of how 
to save the idea builds the kind of reputa- 
tion that breeds promotion. 

However, no laws have been passed pro- 
hibiting out-and-out positive suggestions. 
Among the anti-Babbitts the impression is 
fairly well established that boosting is a 
disease worthy of night work among the re- 
search laboratories in order that a curative 
or preventive serum may be concocted. To 
stand up and say you agree with something 
is supposed to savor of cartoon American- 
ism. Yet well-placed boosting, backed up 
with ideas, adds its bit to carrying things 
ahead. —C. L. FUNNELL. 


Why Don’t They Sell Themselves? 


ESTERDAY’S Times carried our ad- 
vertisement for an editor manager of 
our house organ, and all forenoon I have 
been interviewing applicants for the posi- 
tion. The periodical is small, and the man 
selected must combine within himself all 
the functions pertaining to its issue. He 
must be a man of initiative, not afraid of 
responsibility, and entirely capable of carry- 
ing on without repeated conferences with 
the higher-ups. We don’t want a fellow 
who will be repeatedly at our elbows, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Will this be all right? I don’t want 
to go ahead Do you think ——” 
The opening seems to have created a 
great deal of interest, and twelve men more 
or less qualified to edit our magazine have 
called upon me. What impressed me most 
was the lack of appreciation for the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint. The desire to lay hands 
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upon the generous salary 
being offered was the par- 
amount consideration in 
the mind of each of those 
men. Just what they were going to do to 
merit our’ choice was rather vague and 
hazy. They had had experience in similar 
work; they felt sure of making a great 
success out of the proposition—but how? 

Well, that was something they would 

ponder once they had been given the job. 
Not one of those men was prepared to 
tell me just how he would revitalize the 
publication and transform it into the 
business-stimulating medium for which we 
have been long hoping. The magazine is 
dead, and instead of being interesting to 
our retailers, seems to be one of the first 
pieces of mail to hit the wastebasket. What 
we are attempting to obtain is not a mere 
editor—one capable of bringing out the 
periodical on the twenty-third of the 
month—but a man with a selling sense; a 
man with fresh ideas and a capability to 
put them across. Until someone comes 
along and proves that he has a real con- 
structive program, the job is going to re- 
main open. 

Not one of the twelve applicants—even 
though there must be someone in the group 
entirely qualified to fill the position—seems 
to have the ability to dramatize his talents 
or the skill of making us eager, even jealous, 
to obtain them. They don’t seem to realize 
that there’s a knack in selling themselves, 
just as there is in selling anything else. 
Were I on the outside looking in, and were 
I desirous of the position we now have 
open, I would employ a method which I 
have seen used half a dozen times, and 
which, provided a man really has the 
goods, never fails to place him in preferen- 
tial position. Indeed, it was in this fashion 
that I became connected with the company 
of which I am now an officer. 

Six years ago I came to the concern, 
which, for convenience’s sake, I will call 
the Deering Corporation. It was a new 
company, well capitalized and headed by 
men accustomed to business success. The 
firm proposed to make certain accessories * 
which have since become standard equip- 
ment on the majority of automobiles. The 
personnel was picked with extreme, almost 
meticulous, carefulness. The position of 
sales manager was considered of funda- 
mental importance and remained open to 
the last. There were thirty-three men who 
had filed applications for the job. Then I 
appeared upon the scene to make the 
thirty-fourth. The proposition looked 
mighty good to me—a vigorous new com- 
pany; an output for which there would be 
an increasing demand; a salary a third 

(Continued on Page 198) 
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The contribution of 
Remington Bookkeeping Machines 
to the Electrical Industry 


VERY month the electrical utilities of the 
United States prepare the accounts of their 
15,000,000 domestic customers. 


During the year almost 200,000,000 bills are 


made out and distributed. 


The cost of this gigantic bookkeeping amounts, - 
in the case of the average consumer, to almost 
as much as the cost of making the electricity at 
the generating plant. 


Through the Remington Accounting Machine, 
the cost of bookkeeping and billing has been re- 
duced in hundreds of utility offices, and this 
saving has been a real factor in making the cost 
of electric service even less today than it was in 
our pre-war days of 1915. 


This is only one of the many contributions 
which Remington has made toward business 
efficiency and economy in its 50 years of de- 
velopment and progress. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd., 68 King St., West, Toronto 


Ger 
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No owner will operate a truck 
or bus long enough to run 


100,000 miles’: unless those 
miles are money-earning miles 


100,000 miles—White miles—mean more 
than an exceptionally long distance; more 
than an exceedingly durable, well-built, well- 
serviced motor truck or bus. 


They mean unusual profits. They mean net 
earnings—in excess of all costs. They mean 
continued earnings long after the original 
cost has been written off the books. 


200,000 miles mean all that—doubled. 
300,000 miles mean all that—trebled. So 
on... . Picture the earnings of the scores 
of Whites that have exceeded 500,000 miles. 
Then picture what these mileages would 
mean in your own business, knowing your 
average mileages for a week or a month or a 
year. 


White 100,000-mile records are not isolated 
performances, not special achievements 
under especially favorable conditions. 
Whites, by the thousand, exceed 100,000 
miles with a regularity that makes it stand- 
ard performance. ... . All models do it. 
They do it in all lines of business. They do 


it everywhere, under all conditions of load, 
road, weather and climate. They do it in 
fleets and in single installations. 


More than 8,000 Whites have run 100,000 
miles and more. More than 1,400 have run 
200,000 miles or more. More than 400 have 
exceeded 300,000 miles. The original cost of 
most of these 8,024 Whites has been written 
off the owners’ books... . . And these mile- 
ages are actual owners’ figures. They do nat 
include many hundreds of additional Whites 
that have passed 100,000 miles, but whose 
owners have not sent us accurate records. 
Neither do they mirror the splendid earn- 
ing records of thousands of Whites that have 
been serving dependably for ten, twelve, 
fourteen years, carrying their pay loads, 
without reaching the 100,000-mile mark. 


This record, published annually, stands 
alone. No other truck manufacturer has 
ever published such a volume of evidence of 
dependability, long life and continuous earn- 
ing power. No other truck manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


TRUCKS 


BUSSES 
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In light delivery service 100,000 miles 
means millions of packages delivered at 
lowest cost. Whites build business and swell 
profits. 


Some White Busses have run more than 
500,000 miles. More than 200,000 miles 
for a White Bus is usual performance. And 
they are all money-earning miles. 


Translate 100,000 miles into the terms of 
any sort of hauling—tons, yards, packages, 
cases or gallons —and the meaning is always 
money earned. 


In service where loads are heavy and hauls 
are short it may take many years for a 
truck to run 100,000 miles. Hundreds of 
White Dump Trucks have passed this mark 
and are still earning. 
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Value Received 


| when a government department sent up a 
| number of small sounding balloons from 


It is through those guests who 
buy hotel value that Hotel La 
Salle has achieved its nationwide 
fame. Each of its 1026 luxuri- 
ous rooms is spotlessly clean— 
always new. Five dining rooms 
offering a service for every fancy 
—the 1000 car garage —fixed 
prices—faultless service in every 
detail—these are the things on 
which Hotel La Salle has built 
its sterling reputation for ‘‘Full 
Value. ” 


Courtesy in every service—a 
homelike hospitality—these are 
| the added values which cause 
| seasoned travelers to return year 
after year. 


Hotel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE 
Price per Day MEALS 
Number One Two Breakfast. 60c and 75c 
af Rooms Person Persons Tnehenn 85 ae 
162 $2.50 $4.00 Di P : aC 
73 3.00 4.50 inner s loo 
18 3.50 5.50 Sunday Dinner. . 1.50 
247 4.00 6.00 ‘ 
189 450 7.00 A la carte service 
142 5.00 7.50 at sensible prices 
175 6.00 9,00 a0) 
20 7.00 10.00 


CHICAGO'S FINEST HOTEL — 


_ height of storm areas. 
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an hour with the earth does not mean any- 
thing unusual, except something to think 
about. When two objects are moving along 
at the same velocity they have no speed in 
relation to each other. Whenever a balloon- 
ist ascends in so-called still air at the 
equator, he goes 1000 miles an hour, and in 
the latitude of the United States, about 
800; but this means only that he stays over 
the same spot. The high wind velocity 
discovered out near the rim of the heavier 
atmosphere is in excess of this ordinary 
and unnoticed speed. 

An amusing thing occurred not long ago 


various parts of the country with self- 


| registering instruments to collect some wind 


current and barographic data. One of the 
instruments had a cylinder with lamp black 


| carefully spread over it and a needle which 
| automatically recorded the air pressure by 
_ making scratches upon it. 
| were written and placed in each balloon 


Instructions 


that whoever should find the balloon after 
its descent should send the instruments to 
Washington to the proper office. One of 


| the balloons came down in a rural village 


in West Virginia and was picked up by a 
model housewife. .The good lady put her 
find in a basket, took them home, where 
she decided to examine the curious-looking 
things before sending them away. She was 
satisfied until she came across the lamp- 
blacked cylinder. Then she called in a 
neighbor: 

“Look at that, will you! Just like a 
bunch of men to send out a dirty thing like 
that—all covered with soot. If they had 
more women in the Government at Wash- 
ington things would be a lot cleaner.” 

The cylinder was as clean and shiny as a 


| new tin pie pan when it got to Washington. 


Another thing that has been learned from 
observation by journeys off the earth is the 
t Storms are of a 
fairly shallow nature, seldom reaching above 
the 15,000-foot level. Aviators have often 
gone above storms into air that was as calm 


| and smooth as lake water at noon. This in- 


formation signifies that air travel at high 


altitudes could be carried on without the 
| worry of bad weather and storms. It is the 


usual policy of airmen, however, to land or 


| fly around storms, rather than rise above 
| them; but this is a precaution against get- 
| ting lost while the clouds obscure the earth 


beneath. 


An Inferiority Complex 


The business of flying above a storm is 
a perilous one unless the air voyager knows 
his meteorology. By spectacular experience 
it has been discovered that at the edge of 
storms the winds are erratic, but two winds 
which can nearly always be found are the 
down sweep and the up current. In front 
of storms, the down-sweeping wind may 
blow an aircraft to the ground, and behind 
this a wind occurs which blows almost per- 
pendicularly and will take an airplane or 
balloon upward regardless of the will of the 
airman. Aviators experience an uneasy 
feeling when they get into one of these ris- 
ing currents of air with an airplane, and 
they turn the nose of the machine toward 
the earth with the motor on and they rise 
anyway, like a balloon. 

Not a great amount of knowledge out- 
side that of air currents has been learned by 
observers who have ascended through 
storms— particularly electrical storms. One 
of the big reasons for this is that most folks 
are scared nearly to death by the ex- 
perience, whether they admit it or not. No 
mortal has been born with a soul so hard- 
boiled that he can look a thunderbolt 
straight in the eye and get jarred with the 
explosion and still retain a cool, calculating, 
scientific mind. This cannot be done on the 
ground, and when suspended thousands of 
feet in the air, with the long white-tongued 
lightning licking the black clouds a few 
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feet away, the sensible human being is 
weighed down by an inferiority complex. 
Under such circumstances, aviators fre- 
quently make a vow that they will never 
fly again if they only manage to live to land 
again. 

The early writers of balloor® adventures 
seldom mentioned their fears. An aeronaut, 
in describing his journey, would dwell upon 
the majesty and beauty of the experience; 
but the more skeptical readers today are 
inclined to believe the beauty and majesty 
broke forth most profusely after both the 
author’s feet were planted upon the ground. 
These pioneer aeronauts, however, did often 
mention the difficulty in keeping the cold 
perspiration mopped from their faces; but 
they brought it in as if that was one of the 
natural results of going up in the air. 


Al Time for Courage 


But great credit must be given the early 
aeronauts who paved the way for greater 
explorations of the upper air. One of the 
first scientific reports on the upper air, as 
found from balloon ascensions, came from 
aman who was said to be an impostor. He 
reported a wild tale about how he and his 
fellow air traveler went up so high that 
they struck air as cold as the dead of win- 
ter; that electricity was all positive at the 
height attained; that the air did not con- 
tain as much oxygen as it did near the 
ground; and that both he and his com- 
panion swelled up so big they could not put 
their hats on their heads. 

This aeronaut’s story needed verifica- 
tion. It sounded fishy—especially the swell- 
ing part—and it was not long before the 
natural philosophers, as the early scientists 
were called, took up the work of investigat- 
ing the air in balloons. 

Gay-Lussac and Biot, two French philos- 
ophers, madea celebrated voyage on August 
23, 1804, and recorded certain observa- 
tions that formed the basis of subsequent 
knowledge. One writer described the voy- 
age as follows: 

“They rose with slow imposing motion. 
Their feelings were at first absorbed in the 
novelty and magnificence of the spectacle 
which opened before them; and their ears 
were saluted with the buzz of distant gratu- 
lations sent up from the admiring specta- 
tors. In a few minutes they entered the 
region of the clouds, which seemed like 
thin fog and gave them a slight sensation 
of humidity. The balloon had now become 
quite inflated and they were obliged to let 
part of the gas escape by opening the upper 
valve, and at the same time they threw out 
ballast to gain greater elevation. They now 
shot up through the range of clouds and 
reached an elevation of about 6500 English 
feet. 

“These clouds, viewed from above, had 
the ordinary whitish appearance; they all 
occupied the same height, only the upper 
surface seemed marked with gentle swells 
and undulations exactly resembling the as- 
pect of a wide plain covered with snow. 

“The two philosophers now began their 
experimental operations. The magnetic 
needle was attracted as usual by iron. A 
voltaic pile consisting of twenty pairs of 
plates exhibited all its ordinary effects, 
gave the pungent taste, excited the nervous 
commotion and occasioned the decomposi- 
tion of water. By rejecting more ballast, 
they attained an altitude of 8600 feet. At 
this great height, the animals which they 
carried with them appeared to suffer from 
the rarity of the air. They let off a violet 
bee which flew swiftly away with a hum- 
ming noise. The thermometer had fallen to 
56 degrees Fahrenheit, yet they felt no cold; 
they were, on the contrary, scorched by the 
sun’s rays. Both had their pulses much ac- 
celerated.” 

The two scientists had much difficulty in 
recording the oscillations of a suspended 
magnetic needle. Finally they discovered 
that their balloon was revolving and this 
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was the cause of the eccentric action of the 
needle. 

“At an altitude of 11,000 feet,” continued 
the early writer, ‘‘they liberated a green 
linnet, which flew directly away; but soon 
feeling itself abandoned in the midst of an 
unknown ocean, it returned and settled on 
the stays of the balloon. Then, mustering 
fresh courage, it took a second flight and 
dashed downward to the earth, describing 
a tortuous yet almost perpendicular track. 
A pigeon which they let off afforded a more 
curious spectacle. Placed on the edge of 
the car, it rested awhile, measuring, as it 
were, the breadth of that unexplored sea 
which it designed to traverse, and then 
launching into the abyss, it fluttered ir- 
regularly and seemed at first to try its 
wings in the thin element; until, after a 
few strokes, it gained more confidence, and 
whirling in large circles or spirals, like the 
birds of prey, it precipitated itself toward 
the mass. of extended clouds, where it was 
lost from sight.”’ 

At 13,000 feet the two scientists found 
the temperature was 30 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Shortly after this height was reached a 
descent was begun. When they came to 
earth nobody was near to catch their bal- 
loon, and as a result the car was dragged 
a long distance across fields and fences. 

“Tt has been reported,” the chronicler 
wrote further on this voyage, “‘that M. 
Biot, though a man of great activity, and 
not deficient in personal courage, was so 
much overpowered by the alarms of the 
descent as to lose for the time the entire 
possession of himself.’’ 

Not long after this flight of the two 
Frenchmen, other trips were made up in 
balloons to find out how high a man could 
go and live. Some went up until they died 
and others nearly froze stiff. 

Three men, named Tissandier, Spinelli 
and Sivel, made a trip to about the 28,000- 
foot level in 1875, and only Tissandier lived 
to tell the story. It seems that the last 
ounce of strength which the men had when 
they were already at a great height was 
used to throw a sack of sand overboard. 
They shot up like a Fourth of July sky- 
rocket. After reaching the top, the balloon 
started falling at a frightful rate. 


Flying to Eternity 


“To tell what happened afterward,” said 
Tissandier, the survivor, ‘‘is quite impos- 
sible. I felt a frightful wind. We were still 
9700 feet high. There remained in the car 
two bags of sand, which I threw out. I 
looked for my knife to cut the small rope 
which held the anchor, but could not find 
it. I was like a madman, and continued to 
eall, ‘Sivel! Sivel!’ By good fortune, I was 
able to put my hand upon my knife and 
detach the anchor at the right moment. 

‘“The shock on coming to the ground was 
dreadful. The balloon seemed as if it were 
being flattened. I thought it was going to 
remain where it had fallen, but the wind 
was high and it was dragged across the 
fields. The bodies of my unfortunate 
friends were shaken about in the car, and I 
thought every moment they would be 
jerked out. At length I seized the valve 
line and the gas soon escaped and the 
balloon lodged against a tree. It was four 
o’clock. On stepping out I was seized with 
a feverish attack and sank down and 
thought for a moment I was going to join 
my friends in the next world.” 

It is very probable that the two balloon- 
ists who passed out forever during the as- 
cent recounted here had heart trouble. 
Air exploring at high altitudes is no job for 
people with weak hearts. This vital organ 
is given a most critical examination today 
and no person is allowed to become an avi- 
ator or balloonist under government aus- 
pices unless it is hitting on all cylinders. 

Several years before the high balloon 
ascent in which the men died, a trip was 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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The Mohawk Valley 

in Central New York 

from a painting by 
Russell Patterson. 


| Central’s four-track main fied cuts through the 
| Appalachian barrier, provides the only low-level 
; pass for railroad travel between Chicago & New York 
= The water-level route is the comfortable route --- 
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made above 29,000 feet by Glaisher and 
Coxwell, and they lived to tell about it. 

On September 5, 1862, Glaisher and Cox- 
well weighed off in their balloon at Wolver- 
hampton and kept going up until they 
went unconscious at 29,000 feet. In de- 
scribing this experience Glaisher wrote: 

“T laid my arm upon the table, pos- 
sessed of its full vigor, and upon being de- 
sirous of using it, I found it powerless. I 
tried to move the other arm and found it 
powerless also. I then tried to shake my- 
self and succeeded in shaking my body. I 
seemed to have no limbs. I then looked at 
the barometer and whilst doing so my head 
fell upon my left shoulder. I struggled and 
shook my body again, but could not move 
my arms. I got my head upright, but only 
for an instant, when it fell upon my right 
shoulder, and then I fell backward, my 
back resting against the side of the car and 
my head on the edge.” 


High: Altitude Smoke 


‘“‘In this position my eyes were directed 
toward Mr. Coxwell in the ring. When I 
shook my body, I seemed to have full 
power over the muscles of my back and 
considerable power over those of my neck, 
but none over my arms and legs. As in the 
case of my arms, all power was lost in an 
instant from my neck and back. I dimly 
saw Mr. Coxwell in the ring and endeav- 
ored to speak, but could not. In an instant 
intense black darkness came and the optic 
nerve finally lost its power. I was con- 
scious, with as active a brain as at the 
present moment while writing this. I 
thought I had been seized with asphyxia 
and that I should experience no more, as 
death would come unless we speedily de- 
scended. Other thoughts were actively 
entering my mind, when I suddenly became 
unconscious as in going to sleep. I cannot 
tell anything of the sense of hearing; the 
perfect stillness and silence of the region 
six miles above the earth is such that no 
sound reaches the ear.” 

Glaisher’s companion, Coxwell, was hav- 
ing similar difficulties. His arms had gone 
dead, but being close to the valve cord, he 
managed to set his teeth upon it, bulldog 
fashion, and went to sleep. As he sank, the 
cord was pulled and after so long a time the 
balloon descended and the men survived. 

Oxygen is taken aloft by modern air 
voyagers who intend to go to extreme alti- 
tudes, and this gas is breathed, or smoked, 
as needed. Experience has shown that 
20,000 feet is about the best time to begin 
smoking the oxygen tube. 

Aviators are given special tests for alti- 
tude. This test is called the rebreather, 
and through it the Government knows ex- 
actly the theoretical height to which every 
pilot and observer in the Army and Navy 
can go with safety. In this test, the airman 
is placed at a table on which little lights 
appear like those on a telephone switch- 
board, and the trick is to touch them with 
a stylus and punch them out; a motor 
underneath the table starts roaring and it 
must be stopped by pushing a foot pedal; 
and while this sound-and-sight trial is on, 
the man wears a sort of gas mask through 
which less and less air is fed. A doctor 
listens to the heart during the performance 
and a psychologist watches the man’s fea- 
tures. They all faint away at about 30,000 
feet. A man who can hold out to this alti- 
tude is given a rating of AA. Some per- 
fectly good aviators cannot stand a test of 
more than 10,000 feet. 

It will always require special physique to 
explore the highest parts of the atmosphere. 
But plenty of things are to be learned down 
at altitudes within reach of all. If the air 
currents could be charted up to 15,000 feet, 
much would be gained. Many useful me- 
teorological facts have been found at 
comparatively low altitudes. For example, 
observations made with kites over the 
northern section of the Atlantic Ocean dis- 
closed that the fog here seldom extends 
above 1500 feet. This is important for avi- 
ation, as it means that any airplane can 
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climb above it. The action of air currents 
and heat radiation around clouds is also a 
low-altitude study. The peculiar action of 
balloons when they touch a cloud indicates 
the condition of the surrounding air. 

A spectacular thing happens when a bal- 
loon tries to go up through a cloud or come 
down through one. The gas bag in ascend- 
ing beneath a cloud will rise in a normal 
way until it touches the damp vapor of the 
cloud, when the gas quickly contracts and 
the balloon drops. In coming down, the 
balloon falls toward the clouds, but just a 
few feet before touching, the hot rays of the 
sun, which are deflected upward from the 
cloud, heats the gas and the balloon shoots 
upward. This is called bouncing off the 
clouds, and it gives the mental impression 
of a rubber ball being bounced. 

By traversing the lower air in balloons, 
the air currents around hills have been 
checked. It is very interesting to watch a 
balloon approach a hill and go over the top. 
The first man who drifted toward a hill ina 
balloon, when he was not high enough to 
cross the top, knew he was bound to strike 
it. As he was just about to go against the 
hillside, his amazement grew as he felt and 
saw the gas bag being carried up the slop- 
ing sides many feet away from ground it- 
self; the balloon went on to the top of the 
hill and then, lo, it began going down on 
the other side with about the same room to 
spare as going up. Thus it was found that 
hills and mountains have their ghosts 
around them in the form of air. The air 
blows up and over hills in about the same 
way as water flowing over rocks. 

A short distance above hills, however, 
the air has been found by aircraft to be 
very rough. The air flows like eddies in a 
stream of water, and aviators are always 
leery of the air above hills or canyons. A 
few years ago a spectacular flight was made 
into the Grand Canyon by an aviator and 
a motion-picture photographer. The avia- 
tor was so busy keeping his airplane steady 
that he did not have time to be frightened, 
but the poor photographer, with nothing to 
do but turn a crank, became paralyzed with 
fear and was too weak to operate the 
camera. That flight was a fizzle so far as 
pictures were concerned, but later flights 
were made and pictures taken as well as the 
air currents checked. 


Trade Winds of the Air 


The business of checking air currents is 
becoming most important with the advance 
of aviation. With all the weather observa- 


‘ tories in the world, they are too few to meet 


the growing needs of aviation, or even of 
correct forecasting. Observations made at 
sea in the north Atlantic within the past 
ten years indicate that at an altitude of 500 
to 1000 meters a strong eastward wind 
blows approximately one-third of the time. 
This means that at this comparatively low 
altitude it would be advantageous for air- 
craft to start flights toward the east across 
the Atlantic. For westward flights in the 
north Atlantic, the percentage of days with 
favorable winds is very small. But by 
sounding the winds farther south it has 
been discovered that a southern route can 
be taken by aircraft crossing the Atlantic 
westward with a high percentage of days 
when favorable winds prevail. This route 
extends from Portugal to the Lesser 
Antilles and is considerably longer than the 
northern one, but the aerial trade winds 
cannot be moved. 

Aviators in bombing practice learned a 
peculiar thing about winds. They found 
that in ascending, the wind changes its di- 
rection in the way the hands of a clock 
move, toward theright. Research discloses 
that in the Northern Hemisphere, the wind 
gradually changes direction clockwise and 
in the Southern Hemisphere it changes in a 
counter-clockwise direction. This is due to 
the rotation of the earth. Not very much 
is known about the number of changes the 
wind makes before the extreme altitude is 
reached where it blows constantly toward 
the east. There is a big field for research in 
this line. 


EVENING POST 


It is astounding how much has been ac- 
complished within a few years in altitude 
work. For example, in September, 1915, 
the British Government issued a confiden- 
tial report on aeronautical research for 
prosecuting the World War in which the 
statement is made: ‘‘A height of 18,000 
feet is the greatest altitude in contempla- 
tion. This is higher than any 
dirigible can ascend, and is 50 per cent 
higher than anything at present made use 
of in military flying. . . . 18,000 feet will 
be herein referred to as maximum altitude.” 

In less than ten years from the date of 
that report, airplanes had gone to twice the 
prescribed maximum altitude, and in less 
than two years airplanes were fighting 
above the maximum altitude. 


The Higher the Colder 


‘Enough has been learned about the at- 
mosphere around the earth to make a 
rather sharp division of it in two parts. A 
layer of the air up to about twelve kilo- 
meters, or 7.45 miles, sometimes called the 
troposphere, has considerable moisture; it 
has clouds, the temperature falls with alti- 
tude—about 6 degrees centigrade per kilo- 
meter—and the winds are variable. The 
layer above twelve kilometers is called the 
stratosphere. Up here the temperature ap- 
pears to remain from 55 degrees below zero 
to 80 degrees below. In other words, it gets 
so cold and no colder. 

But this temperature for the stratosphere 
may not hold at still higher altitudes. 
Much discussion has been given the matter, 
but as no sounding balloons have ever been 
sent above fifteen or twenty miles to verify 
matters, the discussions have been chiefly 
theoretical. Some scientists believe the 
temperature may be around 225 degrees be- 
low zero centigrade at sixty miles; this 
being based upon observation of the aurora 
borealis and upon the hypothesis that 
frozen nitrogen surrounds the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Other scientists, basing their 
conclusions upon observations of meteors 
that blaze their way toward the earth from 
outer space, contend that the temperature 
fifty miles or so off the ground is about 30 
degrees centigrade, or almost summer heat. 
The only way that seems practical at 
present to verify these opinions is to send 


‘rockets up with self-registering thermom- 


eters. Balloons can probably never be 
made to go so high. The only things be- 
sides balloons that man has ever made go 
to high altitudes were the shells from the 
Big Bertha guns which the Germans used 


_in shelling Paris from a distance of seventy- 


five miles. The shells of this gun went up 
twenty miles in their trajectory. 

At tremendous heights, the rays of the 
sun penetrate objects like needles. Aviators 
who have gone up above the 30,000-foot 
level have learned to cover their skin with a 
heavy coat of grease. With no shielding at- 
mosphere to help much, the rays blister the 
unprotected skin. The ultra-violet rays ap- 
pear to do most of the damage. 

One very fascinating thing connected 
with the space relatively close to the earth, 
but bordering upon the astronomical, is the 
possibility that other satellites, similar to 
the moon, but very much smaller, are 
swinging around the earth with great speed. 
These satellites would be large meteors 
which just missed the earth as they struck 
at it and got caught by gravity and con- 
tinue to revolve in orbits. Many astron- 
omers believe that if the earth has not 
caught some meteors in this manner, it is a 
rare accident. As explorations into the 
upper air continue, the chances of discover- 
ing such bodies increase. Such a body may 
have been seen once. 

On this occasion a number of aviators at 
a Texas flying field were carefully watching 
airplanes fly over a hut where an apparatus 
checked the course of flight across the sky, 
when an object resembling a balloon at 
great height was observed. It was hard to 
pick up. But when field glasses caught it, 
it showed no resemblance to a balloon, and 
it had a dark triangular streamer, resem- 
bling a shadow. The time was about ten 
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o’clock in the morning and the date about 
June twelfth, in the year 1921. The object 
did not appear to move and it was high in 
the southwestern sky, with its shady 
streamer extending toward the west. 

*One of the aviators, who was astronom- 
ically inclined, took it upon himself to 
call all meteorological stations in the vicin- 
ity to find out if they had sent a balloon up 
or had seen the object in the sky. No 
sounding balloons had been sent up that 
could correspond with the observed object 
and the meteorological people had not seen 
the small body that the aviators had noted. 

Two or three days later, when New York 
newspapers reached San Antonio, Texas, 
where the flying field was located, a story 
was noticed that many people in the 
metropolis had observed a strange object in 
the sky on the same day and at the same 
corresponding hour that it was seen at San 
Antonio; but the newspaper writers dis- 
missed the matter by explaining that it 
must have been a balloon at an immense 
height. 

The object may have been a celestial 
body or it may not. If it was, it may be 
seen again if the light conditions and its 
orbital position are properly combined. If 
another observation of such a body should 
be made, the time of day, hour and minute; 
apparent direction after continued watch- 
ing; and the length of time it is in view 
should be noted and sent to the nearest 
astronomical observatory. Or, if the loca- 
tion of an observatory is not known, the in- 
formation should be sent to the United 
States Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Living on Man’s Curiosity 


Such discoveries are usually made by ac- 
cident. The sky is very big, and not many 
people go around gazing into it all the time. 
Regular astronomers nearly always have 
their telescopes trained upon objects with 
which they are more or less acquainted. 
The discovery of a body swinging at the 
earth at close quarters might possibly fur- 
nish a key to the contents of that region of 
space beyond the atmosphere. Whenever 
a person sees a strange object in the sky, he 
should call the attention of several other 
people toit. It isso easy for some people to 
“see things” that isolated stories of un- 
usual phenomena are sometimes swallowed 
with a pinch of salt. 

Journeys up into the sky have always 
held a fascination for people, and commer- 
cial aviation has been largely kept alive 
through this curiosity of folks to go up and 
see what it is like. Women are just as keen 
as men, if not more so, on going up to the 
clouds. This desire of women to explore the 
air once nearly disrupted the army air 
service. It was shortly after the war when 
this took place. A young pilot would be 
needed for some important military duty 
and he would be found off somewhere carry- 
ing up a townful of women. Orders were 
then issued that no more women would be 
carried up in government-owned aircraft. 
Later, the orders were modified so as to 
permit the wives and mothers of aviators 
limited flying privileges. 

But all the government flying fields are 
constantly besieged by ladies requesting 
flights in government airplanes, and fre- 
quently ladies get angry when turned down. 
Several months ago a roll-topped young 
lady, accompanied by a bell-bottomed es- 
cort presented herself at a government fly- 
ing field and practically demanded that she 
be taken up for a flight. The officer in 
charge explained to her that only the 
mothers and wives of aviators could be 
taken up in the machines. 

She became very indignant and retorted: 
“You mean to tell me that I have got to 
become a mother or—or the wife of an 
aviator before I can fly?” 

“That is the policy, as enunciated, 
madam.” 

“Then just keep your old airplanes. I 
don’t intend to do either one soon.” 


*The author was the aviator who took particular 
note of this object, and this is the first public an- 
nouncement ever made. 


PRESS RAS DSU 


This popular recipe disprot 
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ves the theory that all delicious foods are hard to digest—banana fritters aren’t. 


Iimethe erisp shell of a fritter . . 


IS THE BANANA A FRUIT 
OR A VEGETABLE? 
ITH your first taste of a banana frit- 
ter comes a new delight and a real 
wonder. 


The new delight is the flavor—all the 
delicate yet unmistakable banana flavor— 
that blends so well with every food and 
clashes with none. Your wonder is whether 
this all-food fruit is a fruit or a 
vegetable. 

It is really a little of both. 
It is a fruit, but it is replete 
with carbohydrates, the starchy 
food elements which are the 
most important source of energy. 

All carbohydrates must be 


turned into sugar before or 


Bananas still have their same delightful flavor when 
served this way—with the tart flavor of sliced oranges. 


during digestion. As bananas ripen, their 
carbohydrates turn to fruit sugars almost 
ready for absorption into the system. Ripe- 
ness brings to bananas their fullest flavor, 
as well as ease of digestion. 

Buy bananas by the 


dozen, or by the hand. 


Remember that this 

Partially Ripe Banana— Yellow with green 

tip . . . In this state bananas are best 
used for cooking as a vegetable. 


tropic fruit dislikes 
cold. Avoid the re- 


- —_ 


Yellow Ripe Banana without trace of green .. 
At this stage the fruit has a delicious 
flavor and is readily digested. 


Ex . - 


- ae \ 


x 


Fully Ripe Banana Flecked with Brown... 
The fruit is now at its best for flavor and 
nutrition. It may be eaten freely by 
everyone, even adults with weak diges- 


tion, as well as very young children, 


frigerator chill that impairs the ripening process. 

Let bananas ripen in a bowl or dish at room 
temperature. When every trace of green is gone, 
even from the tip, and brown spots appear in the 
yellow sides, a banana is fully ripe. Then serve 
You 


find dozens of appetizing ways to serve them in 


bananas as fruit, salad, or dessert. will 


the new cook book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table.” Just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
and this recipe book will be sent free. 


A United Fruit Company Product 
packed and sealed by Nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 
and distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 
iP ise print y r i ldress 
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Her secret defense of him was plausible. 
The world’s critical case was gratuitous for 
the simple reason that he had not spent the 
money. Instead he had left it to her. She 
was to do with it what she pleased. From 
this she evolved the notion that he had ex- 
pected her to spend it in some honorable, 
useful manner. This of course she never 
said to anyone but herself. 

It was she who proposed to her radical 
friends the idea of the Lothian College. 
They were to organize and conduct it in 
their own way, freely; she was merely to 
house and support it. Her theory was 
that earnest thinking, however it begins, 
will ultimately find some way of truth. 
She didn’t care what else they taught if only 
they taught thinking. 

When they came to make away with cer- 
tain dilapidated tenements to clear a site 
for the building, she was appealed to on 
behalf of some old craftsmen, who com- 
plained bitterly at being dispossessed. They 
could not find cheaper places; they were 
unable to afford more expensive ones. All 
Old World people they were, who had 
brought with them nothing but the cunning 
of their hands and found it not very salable. 
That is, they did not know how to sell it. 
Among them was a solitary Bohemian cop- 
persmith of rare skill. She sat for hours 
watching him draw a sheet of soft copper 
into any shape his imagination desired—a 
teapot, for instance, all in one piece without 
a seam, by beating the metal gently with a 
hammer on a curious horn, one kind of 
blow when he wished to thicken it and an- 
other kind when he wished to thin it. Not 
alone the art; the material by its color, 
malleability and texture excited her fancy. 
She induced him to teach her. 

Out of this experience grew her guild of 
handicrafts, which became a mild passion. 
She gathered up those old workmen, placed 
them comfortably, then opened a shop in 
Lower Fifth Avenue for the display of their 
things. She put a sign in the window: 

Money May Be Exchanged for These 
Beautiful Objects. 

That made them easy to sell. 

The Lothian College gave her a kind of 
prestige she did not really like. She found 
herself certified among rich patrons of the 
masses; the best doors of that cult stood 
open to her. 

In the full phase of a luxurious, highly 
competitive civilization, society breaks at 
the top. The old rich become weary of their 
own world, which has no divinity of caste 
to begin with, and abandon its values to 
the new rich. Then two main roads lie 
open. One is the jazz road, with manners 
adapted from the underworld, short, dan- 
gerous and jolly. The other is for grave, 
respectable natures and leads back to a 
footing with the herd. It is the longer 
road by about twenty years, and has the 
further advantage that it offers many 
beautiful sites for monuments on which 
may be inscribed the particulars of one’s 
noble interest in his fellow man. Fame, in 
short. This is really the smart, exclusive 
road, not only because it is the more diffi- 
cult but because also it is more expensive. 
It is a road to the people, but not a people’s 
road. 

Jael went about in this society for a while 
exchanging amenities with it, and was 
amused to see anarchists, revolutionaries, 
violent dispraisers of wealth, partaking of 
its hospitality in fine houses, scornfully at 
ease there. Then she began to see it cyni- 
cally. What a blurred design! How in- 
volved the meaning, if any meaning it had! 
How much more honestly vivid the human 
tapestry must have been with the Scribe, 
the Pharisee, the Samaritans, a certain 
rich man, a certain poor man, Herod, 
Pontius Pilate, John the Baptist and the 
Great Disturber out of Galilee, each as 
such! Besides, it was tiresome. The same 
talk over and over, endless in monotony, 
endless in reason, always inconclusive. She 
was at that age of the mind when the thirst 
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for certitude begins. Surely all things 
could be settled, one at atime. Yet nothing 
was ever settled, all thinking seemed a 
process of absurd upheaval, as if digging up 
the mental universe were a pastime for its 
own sake, with no treasure in prospect. 

Jones Street was in that aspect an ad- 
venture of the mind. She resolved to 
create there a truly radical atmosphere, 
free of posture, cant or conventional re- 
straint. She did not wish to talk, only to 
listen. Women were not discouraged, men 
were preferred. Few women liked it, as a 
matter of fact; men did. It was comfort- 
able, they were well fed, nothing was ex- 
pected of them, any humor was respected; 
and above all, she stimulated them to dis- 
play their powers of mind. 

But the more she listened the more per- 
plexed she was. It amazed her to see how 
two men of apparently equal mentality 
would reason from the same premises to 
opposite conclusions. If three reasoned to- 
gether there were three conclusions; if the 
number was four there were four conclu- 
sions. It was so as to everything—an eco- 
nomic matter, a social principle, a work of 
art, an interpretation of historical facts. 
Worse, the more intellectual their reasoning 
was the more uncertain they were of their 
own conclusions. In that case they were not 
dogmatic; they would admit that they 
might be wrong and probably were; yet 
starting all over again each would come 
inevitably to the same place as before, and 
hopelessly, as she saw, for each mind had 
a fixed direction. Reasoning did not de- 
termine the result; it was the certainty 
beforehand of the one result that deter- 
mined the character of the reasoning. 
Anything could be proved, therefore noth- 
ing was proved. 

For a long time she suffered the humilia- 
tion of believing their powers superior to 
hers. This was from the repetition of a 
strange, disconcerting experience. There 
was often a point at which she lost them 
entirely. As they ascended higher and 
higher on the slopes of the upper mind, she 
trudging along behind, suddenly they dis- 
appeared as in a mist. Then she had no 
idea what they were talking about. Their 
words made no pattern of sense. When 
they descended again into view—that is, to 
her plane of comprehension, they were al- 
ways a little awkward and self-conscious, 
like mystics fresh from a vision. She won- 
dered if perhaps they agreed, off in the 
mist without her. 

She was tormented by the fear that there 
was a rift in her mind corresponding to 
what musical people mean by 4 hole in the 
ear—total deafness to a certain tone inter- 
val. At this time she conceived a worship- 
ful respect for man’s gift of abstraction. 
Man’s power, alas, was in the movements 
of his mind; woman’s in the movements of 
her heart. Therefore she was on the wrong 
road. Still she was not sure. 

One day, between a Cézanne and a Ma- 
tisse, both notable examples of a kind of 
perception for which the critics had been 
obliged to invent a new language, she hung 
a hideous chromo, processed upon glass, 
from a Sixth Avenue furniture shop, price 
$2.98. Two of the great art critics were in 
to dinner that evening. They were startled, 
then tentatively facetious, and very curi- 
ous. They kept looking at it and she held 
her tongue. At length one of them asked 
her seriously what she saw in it. 

“‘T don’t see the picture,”’ she answered; 
“if that’s what you mean. I haven’t any 
notion what the picture is like.”’ 

“What do you see?”’ 

“That bit of red,’”’ she said. 

They got up and looked at it closely. 
“That?” one said. 

““Yes,”’ she said. 

“But it doesn’t belong there.’ 

“Silly,” she answered. ‘‘Now you are 
looking at the picture.” 

She would say no more; and they were 
shaken. For all their patter of critical 


wisdom they were not sure. There was the 
possibility she had seen something they 
could not see. She had taken them in; 
and it occurred to her that she might have 
produced precisely a similar result by 
standing suddenly still in Broadway and 
gazing hard at an imaginary elephant 
floating in upper space. 

Again she did it with the literary critics. 
They were surprised to find on her tables 
all at once a great quantity of old dime 
novels, of a series written entirely by one 
man who had recently died. His achieve- 
ment, disclosed for the first time in the 
obituary news, was that he had written one 
novel a week regularly during nearly thirty 
years, in all about fifteen hundred. They 
asked her what she found in them. 

“The pure line of the tale,’ she said 
gravely. ‘‘The story itself and nothing 
else. No surface, no writing, no obstruc- 
tions whatever. An amazing example of 
the unconscious method. You know, of 
course, how the man worked. Listen!” 

She read to them bits here and there, 
daring as she went on to choose the most 
banal passages, and they were deeply im- 
pressed. One borrowed some of the novels 
to read carefully, and then wrote a pro- 
found literary essay on her text—the pure 
line of the tale. 

After that she was sure they never agreed 
in the mist and suspected, too, that they 
never knew themselves what they were 
saying, never understood one another when 
they departed from her into their heaven of 
intellectual obscurities. Yet always some 
doubt. She cherished the story of the man 
in the Cape Cod fishing village who, think- 
ing to make a place for himself at the stove 
in the grocery store, said he had heard there 
was a whale on the beach. It worked as he 
thought. One man got up and went to see. 
That gave him the chair he wanted. But 
then another got up and went tosee. Neither 
came back. Then a third went. Presently 
the man who invented the whale was alone 
by the fire; and when he heard the crunch- 
ing footsteps of people passing the door in 
the direction of the beach, he, too, went 
out in the cold to see. Maybe, after all, 
there was a whale. 

Her case was somewhat different. She 
stood fixed in doubt about her own whale. 
Nevertheless, if she had been certain of its 
nonexistence and of their absurdity, still 
she would have gone on with them in the 
same way, never letting them know. It was 
men she liked, not their minds. She liked 
their sounds, their funny ways, their quar- 
rels, their ungrown-up demeanor when she 
caught sudden glimpses of them as little 
boys. Seeing them so she discovered how 
much older women are than men from the 
moment they are born. 

There were no romantic attachments; 
never had been any. For this there were 
two reasons, one on each side. The only 
free and natural way she had with men was 
to challenge their minds. Not otherwise 
could she challenge them at all. What 
other women did, she saw. She could an- 
alyze it. She understood it. As for herself, 
she could not manage its first most trifling 
gesture. 

Only once had she ever tried. That was 
in childhood. She was seven. One rainy 
day as she sat in her window reading, a boy 
of the same age appeared in the window of 
the adjoining house. He was fat and wore 
glasses. A visitor, perhaps. She had never 
seen him before. He came the next day at 
the same hour to ogle her. The third day 
she expected him, and she threw him a kiss. 
He returned it. On this small motive she 
built a romance that filled the world. Every 
day for two weeks they gazed at each other. 
Then they met in the street. She waited 
for him to speak. He only glanced at her 
and went by. She ran after him and 
plucked him by the sleeve. He was eating 
peanut brittle. For a minute he stood 
staring at her with a shortsighted squint, 
his mouth too full of the sweet to speak, 
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then turned and went on without a word. 
Ever afterward the sight of peanut brittle 
produced in her a tremor of dread and a 
sensation of reeling. 

When she was eighteen she began to 
imagine men looked at her in a certain 
way and was hysterically furious. Later 
she learned what that was. When she was 
twenty objects of feminine loveliness ex- 
cited extravagant emotions in her. Later 
she knew also what that meant, and one 
use of Miss Lillibridge was to remind her 
that no trace of it was left. 

In every situation it was her mind that 
saved her. The mind of her one self could 
gaze down on her elemental other self, see- 
ing it as a lake that was meant to be a tor- 
rent. She could see the bottom of the lake. 
Disagreeable things lived there, slowly 
groping about, eldritch, terrifying things, 
until she conceived them to be natural 
creatures distorted by the view, as every- 
thing under the water is; distorted also, 
and perhaps much more, by the accident of 
having got themselves trapped there. 

And the other reason why there were no 
romantic attachments, the one on the other 
side, was that these men with whom she 
did surround herself were intellectual. High 
thinking cools the blood. Or is it that only 
the cool-blooded think that way? The 
frustrated female of her craved not the 
mentality of man so much as the hot- 
bloodedness of him, more that, as a des- 
perate fact, than even the character, th 
shape or the color of him. 

For her coming to live in Jones Street 
there was one explanation Fitzjerald had 
either missed or found it impossible to men- 
tion. In a fastidious mood she detested it. 
Yet with no disguise of social or esthetic 
interests she would have passed at least a 
part of her time there or in a street of that 
character. Those groping creatures in the 
lake of her elemental self required it. They 
became active, even demonish, when she 
denied them entirely. They craved contact 
with vulgar, odorous, commonplace life. 
Here it was thinly sheathed, sometimes for 
a moment stark naked, and so oblivious 
that one could get close up. Its emotions 
were not in deep wells; they were artesian, 
suddenly overflowing to the surface. Then 
the quarrel, the oath, the blow, the caress, 
the swift, blinding uncoil of the lurking ser- 
pent. " 

There was a time when she did her own 
shopping for fruits, vegetables, olive oil, 
and so on, solely for the unacknowledged 
pleasure of observing a Corsican whose 
shop was around the corner. He had the 
look, the easy walk, the animal dignity of a 
bandit. There was insolence in the way he 
carried his clothes, especially his trousers. 
His wife was exquisitely pigmented, and al- 
though she was fat she was not stuffed and 
her movements were all the more voluptu- 
ous. They were always together and yet 
almost never spoke. Jael understood the 
tense, basic meaning of this wordless rela- 
tionship. 

The sight of it thrilled her. One evening 
as she was passing the shop over which the 
pair lived, she heard the woman scream- 
ing. Her bandit was beating her. Jael 
was neither scandalized nor horrified. Her 
blood leaped and her throat was dry. One 
might have thought she was very angry. 
She would have thought so herself if she 
had thought about it at all. But her emo- 
tions begged not to be analyzed. 

The next day she saw them together 
again in the shop, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The woman bore no visible marks; 
he had evidently been careful. Jael re- 
garded him with intense interest. She was 
particularly fascinated by his hands, one 
holding out to her a paper bag and the 
other, palm upward, waiting for her money. 
They were thick, soft hands, not ugly. As 
she came to her own door a few minutes 
later she was conscious of having walked 
very fast; and then of a phantasy she had 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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FOr ounm@at— 


Certified Material 
and Design 


.... Lhose black, pencil-like sticks of carbon 
that the man uses to fix the street light... . 
They are the “electrodes” which produce the 
hot, white light of the arc lamp. . . . Massive 
electrodes, bigger than a man, produce the 
fierce heat that makes liquid steel in Timken 
electric furnaces. Electric steel is purest. In 
total output of electric steel Timken ranks first. 


This great supply of fine steel goes into 
Timken Bearings for all types of machinery, 
including 91% of all makes of motor vehicles 
in America. These Timken-equipped cars 
and trucks give you the supremely durable 
material which Timken has developed from 
universal experience with 160,000,000 Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings. As soon as you know, 
then, that a car or truck is Timken-equipped 
throughout, you can be sure that you have the 
best steel to carry the load in transmissions, 
differentials, pinion and worm drives, rear 
wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and fans. 


Likewise, vital matters of design also are 
certified for you by Timken Bearings. The 
Timken Taper idea and Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS scientifically ward off the 
wear of friction, shock, speed, torque, and 
side-thrust, without complication or excess 
bulk. Therefore Timkens preserve strength 
and quiet to the utmost, while holding down 
first cost, operation expense, and maintenance. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
C A N etORGr ee Ome 1 <0 


Daggers of Flame dart up around 
the Giant Electrodes projecting 
through the top of Timken 
Electric Furnaces. These fur- 
naces employ the highest tem- 
peratures known commercially, 


Tapered 
Roller 


It was left to the vision and enterprise of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation to form the first organization of National 
scope in the Dairy Industry. Through its members among 
Ice Cream plants and Dairy plants located in all sections of 


the United States, 


and nationally distribute a complete line of dairy products. 


It is a gratifying recognition of the spontaneous popularity 
of Drxtes that the following great member-plants—each a 
leader in its field—are freezing and distributing their well- 
known brands in 5c Drxirs. 
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The famous 
Dixie Scrott Desicn, 
woven in the familiar 
Drixte Bug, 
identifies for your protection 
the Original and Only Genuine 
5c Ice Cream Dixie. 


4 1 
J 


WIVSY RE DAK ANG Cus 


this vast organization was the first to make 


Th 
S\ce cua oe 


RIECK-McJUNKIN DAIRY CO. J. T. CASTLES ICE CREAM CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Irvington, N.J. 
HARDING CREAM COMPANY LILY ICE CREAM COMPANY Ask for your favorite brand 
Omaha, Nebr. Memphis, Tenn. ‘ d i D 
HYDROX CORPORATION MOORE BROTHERS COMPANY of ice cream packed in a oe 
Chicago, Il. Oil City, Pa. —and look for the maker's 
CARPENTER ICE CREAM CO. THOMPSON ICE CREAM CO. name on the Drxtz lid! 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 
CHAPELL ICE CREAM CO., Inc. | UNION ICE CREAM COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Nashville, Tenn. 
CLOVER FARM DAIRY COMPANY CASTLES ICE CREAM CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. Perth Amboy, N.J. 
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5¢ 


Yum! Yum-m, 


| IceGeam 
in a new form 


The Masters of the Ice Cream Industry offer you creaminess which made mother’s home- 

their good ice cream in a delightful new form! made, freshfrom-the-freezer-ice cream 
such a dream. 

Those men by whose genius Ice Cream has been 


made America’s most wholesome, most popular 
dairy-food, are now giving it to you in Drxtes. Tenens, dainty, appetizing, handy Dixtz—you 
Leaders of the Industry in every section of the pay the enormous sum of one nickel! 
country are once more showing the world why they ‘And a little wooden spoon goes with 
are the Leaders—going the limit to give America each Dixiz. A treat? Why, it’s a : 
the best. By putting their ice cream in Drxtrs, they — sensation—it’s the biggest treat ever yi 
keep it one-hundred per cent good, one-hundred offered to the finicky American palate! 

per cent pure. Frozen in Drxtes and sealed tight, Ask your ice cream dealer for Drxizs, and 

right at the plant, their ice cream retains all its if he hasn't your favorite ice cream in Dixtzs, send us 
full-bodied flavor, all of that melt-on-the-tongue the manufacturer's name and the name of the brand. 


And for that individual portion of two 
flavors of delicious ice cream packed in 


INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc., Easton, Pa. 
Original Makers of the Paper Cup 


DIXIES 


_ Packed with your favorite [ce Cream 


What is a DIXIE? 


A dainty, inviting, individual container for 
good things to eat and drink. In addition 
to Drxtes for ice cream, Individual Drxes 
for drinks are found in the stations and 
coaches of railroads, in offices, theatres, 
hotels, restaurants, at the better soda 
fountains. And at most drug, stationery and 
department stores you can get Drxies in 
convenient cartons for home or picnic use. 
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TOMATO WV ites Mie 


Hiking- 
and the next 
best appetizer 


Snider’s Catsup adds the zest 
of all outdoors to your food 


H°” good everything tastes 
when you're really hungry! 


ing. taste. It is a sign of health 
—that the rich supply of vita- 


Say, after a five mile hike. Or with 
a generous helping of Snidet’s 
Catsup to put an edge on appetite. 


Snider’s adds that outdoors 
zest because it is made of toma- 
toes grown out in the sunshine 
and ripened on the vine and bot- 
tled the same day they are picked 
—nature’s rare flavor fresh-kept. 


But the freshness of Snider’s 
Catsup means more than appetiz- 


mins found in the tomato, the 
world’s leading vitamin food, has 


been fresh-kept too. 


Use Snider’s Catsup as an appe- 
tizer and also to help make up for 
the lack of vitamins in many 
foods, giving you more of that 
vital spark which your system . 
demands. Here’s a case where 
health says to appetite, “Eat all 
you want.” 


@ ___ ems” 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


Important Booklet—free. For 
better health and appetite read 
the story of vitamins and toma- 
toes. Address Snider, Temple 
Building, Rochester, New York 


(Continued from Page 178) 

been making. It began with the thought: 
What I should do with him if he were mine! 
Then either he was hers or she was his, and it 
had to be decided. They were alone on an 
island. The struggle was terrific, brutal, 
dangerous. If he conquered her she would 
be his slave; yet she was afraid he might 
not. 

“How interesting!”’ she said to herself. 
‘“My own phantasy. Therefore I could do 
anything I pleased with it. I might have 
hit him on the head with a stone, but I 
didn’t.” 

After that she stopped going herself for 
fruits, vegetables, olive oil, and so on, per- 
ceiving clearly why she had been doing it. 


It was 6:30 when she turned the last page 
of her French novel. Yawning, she tossed 
the book in the fire, then sat down at her 
desk and wrote a note for Miss Lillibridge 
to find. This was the note: 

Get Mr. Capuchin at his hotel before noon 
and have him in to tea. Tell him I am inter- 
ested in his newspaper. 

Then she went to bed, saying to herself 
aloud, ‘“‘ What a blessing it must be to have 
a one-story mind.” 


Vv 


ALKING home from Jael’s house, 

Fitzjerald passed again through 
Washington Square. The wind was upside 
down, with its maximum velocity along the 
ground. The waste and wear, leakage and 
leavage of a city’s cast-off day were run- 
ning on the gale to the second and third 
cornice lines. Chewing-gum wrappers, 
metallic dust, scurrilous particles, absurdi- 
ties of waggish matter; also editorial opin- 
ions, dogmas, syndicated news of the world, 
comie strips and propaganda. Soiled 
diurnal foliage of the Caxton plant, the 
printing tree, uncontrollably deciduous. 

“‘Matter returning to idea,” he thought, 
and began again that struggle with his 
mind. 

Movement—that was idea. Wind—that 
was idea. Woman was idea, purposefully 
cosmic to begin with, afterward overlaid 
with ideas of manner and vanity, and now 
a thing with twinkling legs passing there in 
the light, silk to the knee, fur from there up. 
Civilization—that was idea, including 
everything, even that mortician’s gilded 
advertisement silently swinging on a 
bronze-metal bracket at the corner. Ob- 
ject unique, existing in its own humor, 
complete, well defined in space, raised out 
of the void, as everything was, once invisible 
as a principle, then a seed, a shrub, a tree, 
a board of common commerce, now a 
painted reminder of the hideous enigma. 
Where to from here, oh, giddy lumber? 
Atrocious word. ‘Mort,’ from mors, 
meaning death; ‘‘ician,’’ a suffix, meaning 
skilled therein. Therefore, one skilled in 
death. Death specialist inside. Not a worse 
word, perhaps, than undertaker, only that 
everybody had got used to that one. . . . 

There he caught himself. He was doing 
it again, what he had been doing all day, all 
his life. Leaving the point to pursue its 
reflections, always missing the elusive es- 
sence. He began all over. 

The illusion that is things; the reality 
that is idea before things. That was the 
thought. He would hold immovably to the 
center of it; press there until the door 
opened. Those electric lights, hairlike fila- 
ments gleaming at incandescent heat in 
tiny vacuum holders—they were idea. How 
fragile and yet how cunning to be thus in- 
vincible! The wind, with all its breath, 
unable to blow one of them out; with all its 
strength unable to bend one of their beams, 
nor could if it knew the secret. Suppose 
that idea were lost; suppose it had never 
been born. What difference would that 
make? Business of living and dying and 
getting a little more and a little worse civ- 
ilized all the time—that would go on just 
the same. Another aspect of idea would 
stand in that one’s place. He himself, 
struggling to express idea in a certain form, 
was himself idea. Take it that he should 
fail. The idea he struggled with would 
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nevertheless exist. It would appear in some 
other aspect later, as a mechanism, a slot 
machine for suicides, a mathematical or 
cookery formula. 

But he could not touch it with his senses. 

He thought of those writers whose method 
it is to stare at the thing until they are rid 
of their minds—if they have minds to begin 
with—and then rise from the deep with some 
absurd irrelevancy that does somehow re- 
veal a new aspect of the thing’s character. 
He thought of the woman who once said to 
him the smell of Fourteenth Street made 
her think of fried clothes. Preposterous! 
Yet that was the smell of Fourteenth. 
More, it was Fourteenth Street itself. 

Yes, women could do it. They were 
natural imagists. Being pure idea, idea 
played freely through them. They were 
not frustrated by intellect. Intellect! Pif- 
fling encumbrance. Man’s power of ab- 
stract thinking—what did that prove? It 
might only prove his weariness. His mind 
was a monkey fumbling at a lock, eager, 
petulant, trifling, turning away at the 
wrong moment, staring into space trying to 
think what it is he can’t remember. If the 
door flies open— yes—then what? Then 
he can go out and in again. 

Above—as suddenly, for a moment, it 
might be visible through wells in the lower 
maelstrom—the sky was clear and hard. 
The moon was there, rakishly peering down. 
Manhattan’s vast upper image was a dim 
illusion, a painted fiction concave to the 
point of view, fastened only by the foot- 
lights, those frail unwinking ideas, in place 
of something else unthought of, holding 
like a frame of reference in whirling space, 
pledging witness to the probability that 
what was remembered of solid forms in 
three dimensions would be true again to- 
morrow. 

“A witches’ night!” Fitzjerald thought. 
That set him off once more. 

What guilty objects, those old newspa- 
pers, astride the wind, moving in a plane of 
dimness above the lights! They might seem 
to be making obscene gestures, like witches. 

Witchcraft had been real because it 
was an idea—an idea the witches had of 
themselves; an idea people had of witches. 
Notions of good and evil; notions of magic; 
notions of flying; videlicet, ideas. Here 
were ideas literally flying. Vehicle, once 
printed matter, or, that was to say, trees 
converted into wood pulp, instead of the 
New England broomstick or the imagin- 
ary animal of the Scottish witch. It was 
the Scandinavian witches who flew on 
trees—trees as they grew. One might see, 
too, that these objects had a sense of di- 
rection, some trick of dirigibility, hither 
bound from Bank Street, Grove Street, 
Waverly Place, Third Street, Jones Street, 
all those bias environs west and south 
where every cult of disaffection had its 
coven, priest or priestess. As who than he 
should know them better? 

Youth in its radical, self-conscious phase, 
and not very vital, else it would not have 
time to invent for itself a symbol of flame to 
worship. Much ofthat. Ego stuff; innocu- 
ous. Then those making it a point 
of difference with society to live romanti- 
cally in obsolete tenements under some 
fanciful sign of protest. A good deal of 
that; boredom, mostly, increasing with 
wealth. Artists pretending to be 
scornful of puritanical opinion, to which 
they were not indifferent, since they spent 
all their strength to shock it. . Writ- 
ers, too, bulging their eyes at the keyhole, 
reporting life as a peep show. Not that 
they were dirty. The great ancients were 
dirty, only they did not know it. 

Free unions wearing the soiled garment of 
revolt because otherwise they should be 
naked. They must pay respectability the 
homage to keep feud withit. Silly stuff! ... 

Others, however, such as ego-mad com- 
munists; self-chosen saviors of the pro- 
letariat, avoiding work; anarchists, jealous 
of the law’s protection; pacifists, dreaming 
of a war to exterminate militarists; ideal- 
ists, living grossly; Jack Cades, thinking 
themselves Cromwells; political refugees 
from Europe, thinking themselves Lenines 
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and liberators. 
by what they denounced, trading on the 
evil eye, setting their incantations adrift on 
wood-pulp paper, pretending in their ideas 
to possess the sorcery to plow a rich man’s 
field with toads and reap barley from his 
thistles. 

Imagine them overcome by faith in their 
ideas, as the witches were by their belief 
in the power of the blood-suckled creatures 
they kept in their imp pots. Then the 
parallel. On a night like this their ideas 
take possession and carry them off to a 
devil’s Sabbath where anything you will 
is true. No harm to the witches, old or 
new. They were sure to come awake again 
where and as they were. No harm to the 
furtive old man, walking carefully and 
looking always behind him, who came every 


morning an hour before dawn to gather | 


up all the old newspapers in Washington 
Square, folding and sorting them particu- 
larly. No harm either to capitalistic so- 
ciety, never to be destroyed by spells and 
curses, never from without, but only, if 
ever, from within. 

But how infantile, how circular, this 
human intelligence! What was it the old 
witches bargained with Satan for? Power— 
the power to redistribute good and evil in 
the world. This had turned out to be a 
power of evil only; because, first, it was an 


impotent power, except as it might act | 


upon human fear; and because, secondly, 
its possessors, unable to do good, became 
wholly intent upon doing evil to others in 
envy, malice and disappointment. And so, 
still, in this day of artificial light. What was 
the faith of old witches? Faith in the 
power of a phrase to change realities. 
“Thout, tout, throughout and about.” 
Merely that, and anything might happen 
as you wished it. True, still, in the age of 
applied science. What was then, as now, 
the greatest common delusion? That you 
could overcome the disagreeable facts by 
the simple rite of denying their existence. 
And the greatest of all human passions? 
The passion for martyrdom. : 

For a moment he was pleased and even 
a little admiring of his mind. What he had 
just been thinking was not altogether bad. 
Not bad at all. Good, in fact—very good. 
He would turn it to some account in an 
essay. Then his critical faculty reviewed 
it and it went to pieces. It was bad— 
intrinsically bad. Not that any part of it 
was false, but that as a whole it represented 
a fatal confusion of the substance that was 
idea with the evanescence that was thing. 
This always happened. It was his curse. 
Nothing he did with his creative power 
ever escaped the destructive acid of his 
critical judgment. 


VI 


APUCHIN returned to New Freedom 

moving the waters before him. He had 
in his pocket a blind draft on a New York 
bank for fifty thousand more than enough 
to buy the only important newspaper in 
the state. At the last moment he had had 
the inspiration to boost the figure that 
much; afterward he justified it neatly on 
the ground that the excess was working 
capital. He meant to put it all in. With 
him to New Freedom went Dwind, to 
write him a banking law—loaned for that 
purpose by the Lothian College—and Semi- 
corn, to do what should turn out to be best. 
On the train Capuchin talked a great deal, 
all the time, in fact, and Dwind became 
irritated by it. He wished to be medi- 
tating. 

“How long have you known Jael?” 
Capuchin asked him. 

“Miss Saint-Leon?’’ said Dwind, in a 
tilted tone. 

“T mean ” said Capuchin, his face 
slightly crumpled. 

“‘T knew her in college,’ said Dwind, 
leaving a proper interval for the other’s 
abashment. 

But it was much easier to step on Ca- 
puchin than to get off. His secondary re- 
actions were positive. Why shouldn’t he 
call her Jael? 

(Continued on Page 185) 


Economic perverts, living | 


Why should others give | 
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The MODERN 


WAY to 
Stamp Mail 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER & RECORDER 


has replaced old, wasteful, hap- 
hazard, and unsanitary mailing 
methods in thousands of offices. 
No more loose stamps scattered 
about. No more sticky sponge 
cups. Nomore licking stamps. No 
more guessing at the number used. 


The Multipost releases, moistens, 
cuts off, affixes, and automatically 
records each stamp in one opera- 
tion. Saves four out of five neces- 
sary operations in stamping mail. 
Saves time. Makes stamp account- 
ing practicable. Discourages mis- 
use of stamps and the formation of 
loose habits towards them. (Stamps 
are money). Keeps them in rolls 
in one safe place. Protects them 
against loss and mutilation. Saves 
stamps. 
Provides a clean, swift, orderly, and 
efficient method of handling post- 
age—and pays for itself through its 
economies. 


You can prove that these Multipost ad- 
vantages apply in your office. Ask us, or 
your stationer for a Multipost on free 
trial. No obligation except to try it. 
Or, send for the Multipost Catalog—a 
book of practical information that shows 
mailing in a new light and reveals unsus- 
pected opportunities to eliminate waste of 
many kinds in a necessary and important 
part of your business. Send in the coupon! 
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MULTIPOST COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WuHyY ARE 


SHIP 
SURFACES 


t WhiteLeaded? 


HEN beauty goes to 

sea—the beauty of these 
great globe-girdling liners, or 
of graceful sloops hugging the 
wind—it has to meet the se- 
vere test of withstanding the 
destructive action of salt water, 
tropical sun and monsoon 
winds andrains. Beauty thatis 
fragile is not enough—it must 
be sturdy, enduring, tough and 
elastic, like the beauty of sur- 
faces painted with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil. 

The surfaces of your home 
may not have to meet as exact- 
ing conditions as an ocean liner 
—but when you paint you want 
your property to be beautified 
and protected over the longest 
possible period of time. That is 
one reason for being sure your 
painter uses Eagle Pure White 
Lead. 

Another excellent reason is 
the low cost and remarkable 
long time economy of Eagle. 
A 100 pound keg makes about 
seven gallons of the finest pure 
white lead paint, the best ma- 
terial you can put on any prop- 
erty—used either pure white 
or tinted light colors. 

Good painters like Eagle 
too—they have used it steadily 
since 1843. It is sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. 


ee a good nee 


Good painters use EAGLE 


Print White 


or light colors 


EAGLE-PICHER 


LEAD COMPANY 


134 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


ELEVEN PLANTS 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EAGLE 


‘PureWHITE LEAD 


OL De DILUeTeC HS Pea OFC IETS: S 


© EPLCo 


(Continued from Page 183) 
themselves airs about taking that privilege? 
He had called her Jael at tea, and he had 
got more out of her at one stroke than 
Dwind had got in his whole life. 

So he returned, saying, ‘‘A very strange 
woman, Jael’’; as if he had known her 
from childhood. 

“Why do you say so?”’ Dwind asked. 

“T was only thinking,’ Capuchin re- 
plied, and said no more. He had been 
thinking she was strange. It was about 
the draft. When he went in for tea the first 
thing she said was: ‘‘How much will that 
paper cost?’’ With great presence of wit 
he mentally added fifty thousand and 
named the whole figure. 

“As a loan or as a gift?”’ she asked. 

This was too unexpected. ‘‘As a loan,” 
he said. ‘You might take a mortgage, 
only as the law is that would have to be 
reported. I thought perhaps my note 
would do. Then nobody need know whose 
money it is.” 

““Your note will do,”’ she said, and began 
to write the draft. As she handed it to 
him, he said, “What if I had said as a 
gift?” 

“T should have considered it,’’ she an- 
swered. 

He held the draft, twisting and looking at 
it. ‘‘Ofcourse,’’ hesaid, “it would not have 
occurred to me—I mean, as to the—I was 
thinking only of a loan, but if 

He could think of no way to say it that 
would not seem rather bald. She frowned 
while he hesitated, then smiled a little and 
said they would leave it as it was. And 
ever since he had been calling himself a fool 
and wondering at her hardness in that one 
moment. He almost told Dwind, wishing 
somebody’s opinion on what would have 
happened if he had said as a gift. She 
might only have been trying him. 


vir 


HE capital of New Freedom was a flat, 

checkerboard town of six thousand 
people, clinging to a railroad tangent. It 
had a trolley line, three banks, one eight- 
story office building, an Odd Fellows Hall, 
two movie theaters, nine gas stations, elec- 
tric lights, a chiropractor, a tourist camp, 
a country club, no trees, three-quarters of a 
mile of boulevard with lights down the 
middle and geometrical spaces indicated 
for botanical effects. In first appearances 
there was no indication of a revolution 
having taken place. Everything was run- 
ning. People were going about as usual. 
They seemed suspicious of strangers, how- 
ever, and that certainly is not standard 
equipment in the Western specification. 
There were other signs when you came to 
see them and the view deepened. 

At the Chamber of Commerce the pub- 
licity man was clearing out his desk, mov- 
ing, going away to look for another job of 
boosting. No more funds for that purpose 
here. 

On an easel in the hotel lobby was a no- 
tice: Rotary Club Luncheon Postponed. 

One at all sensitive to the atmosphere ofa 
bank would have known at once, just inside 
the door, that the sky had fallen. And one 
obtuse in such matters must anyhow have 
noticed the figure of Anx. Plaino standing 
in the window of the First National, twice 
lifesize, thus magnified by the rage of Jere- 
miah that was on him. In the other win- 
dow—the First National was on the main 
corner, with two plate-glass windows—in 
the other was a tombstone, chiseled as 
follows: 


SCARRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
FREEMEN’S LEAGUE 


BORN WITH A POSTDATED CHECK 
NOW GONE TO FIND ITS REDEEMER 
DIED— (BLANK) 
Against the plate glass, to be read from 


the outside, was this singular communica- 
tion to whom and all concerned: 


When the date is filled out on the bottom of 
that tombstone any man willing to work may 
borrow money at this bank on his experience 
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and character. Few will have anything else to 
borrow on. As we started with nothing, so, 
when the time comes, we can begin all over 
again. Until then, Yours truly, 


ANX. PLAINO 


He was a violent old party, though not 
quite so fierce as his face, which was all 
crossed with red and purple veins. He had 
put his bank’s assets deep in the salt and 
was there to stand a siege of any length; 
no compromise desired. His loan window 
was shut and locked. 

Capuchin had wished his absence to be 
treated with dignified mystery. Only the 
governor was supposed to know where he 
was or when he should return. Nevertheless, 
at the station, besides the governor, were 
fifty or sixty men, mostly members of the 
legislature, each one impatient to have his 
recognition; also two hundred or more 
curious idlers. The instant he alighted he 
was surrounded. Many hands were out- 
stretched, some holding papers or waving 
them to catch his eye. There was a confu- 
sion of voices. To all this he was deaf and 
blind. 

Pointing to the name on the end of the 
railroad station, he said to the governor, 
“Why hasn’t that been changed?” 

“They say they won’t,” the governor 
answered. 

“Who says they won’t?” Capuchin 
shouted. ‘‘Give them twenty-four hours or 
we'll change it ourselves. We’ll pass a bill 
to make them elevate their tracks. Tell 
them that. They won’t, eh!” 

Then he divided himself between brush- 
ing himself off with his pocket broom and 
shaking hands all around but with an ab- 
sent, exasperated air. He stopped and 
beckoned the governor to come close. 

“Don’t put anything like that in writ- 
ing,” he said. ‘‘Understand? Intimate it. 
That’s enough.” 

The governor nodded, winked knowingly, 
and made off. He walked as one does in a 
furrow, lifting one foot higher than the 
other, loosely. 

Capuchin had forgotten to introduce him 
to either Dwind or Semicorn. He had for- 
gotten them in fact. He looked around for 
his bag, which someone had already taken 
up, and started for his office. The distance 
was only two squares, and he was an hour 
making it. As he silenced the importuni- 
ties of one by saying, ‘All right—all right. 
We'll see about it,” or “Fine idea! Bring 
it to me when I’m not so busy,’”’ and pushed 
a few steps on, another would break in and 
again he would stop. 

One read to him a long typewritten 
treatise on single tax and simply could not 
be stopped. Capuchin put the paper in his 
pocket. Another had a bill for free seeds, 
another a bill for gas and fertilizer to be dis- 
tributed by the state at cost, another a bill 
to abolish the state agricultural college on 
the ground that it had the capitalistic view 
of production. Everyone seemed to know 
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The Botanist, Doing Research Work With 
Catnip, Forgets and Leaves a Window Open 


that he had no hours, no habits, no time at 
all, and that the way to get his attention 
was to dangle an object before it. If it was 
an interesting object he could not resist the 
impulse to examine it; and to hold his at- 
tention it was necessary only to keep the 
object moving, until a more interesting one 
got interposed. Then he turned to that one, 
forgetting the other instantly. 

A voice behind him said, ‘‘D’j’u see the 
speculators boosted wheat two cents?” 

Off he went at once on the economies and 
ethics of grain speculation, treating it not 
as a subject but as an object. He could see 
the speculators at their nefarious work. 
He saw them putting up the price of wheat 
to discredit him and the Freemen’s League. 

Another voice asked, ‘‘What are we 
going to do about it?” 

That was a new object. Instantly he 
visualized the future of New Freedom. The 
word was integration. He pronounced it as 
if he had originated its sound and meaning. 
They were going to integrate the activities 
of New Freedom, integrate agriculture and 
industry together, base one on the other, as 
it should be, and so achieve economic lib- 
erty, spiritual freedom and common pros- 
perity. It had been once like that in a 
crude way on the farms of their forefathers. 

Everything they wanted, those fore- 
fathers, they raised and made for them- 
selves. The community self-contained; 
that wasit. Farming at the base, then their 
own grist mills, sawmills, tanneries, boot- 
and-shoe shops, spinning wheels, looms, 
forges, soap kettles, smokehouses. Labor 
contentedly integrated; secure from exploi- 
tation. Modernly it had to be achieved on 
a large scale; a whole state regarded as one 
community. But there was the model in 
full principle; no speculators; no middle- 
men; nounfairexchange. Idyllic existence 
magnified. 

As he talked the object became clearer, 
even vivid. Much of this he was seeing for 
the first time. His inspirations came to 
him in that way, under stress of vocal medi- 
tation, and when he spoke in this mood he 
had a far-away look in his eyes. 

His office was still where it was at first, in 
the publishing plant of the Freemen’s 
League organ. As at last they came to the 
door, his chief organizer broke in with a re- 
port on the state of the League, and that 
stopped him again. 

“Go right in,” he said to Dwind and 
Semicorn. “I’ll be through here in a 
minute.” 

For an hour more he stood there on the 
pavement, talking, listening a little, mak- 
ing decisions, giving instructions, while 
Anx. Plaino, as he well knew, was looking 
on from across the street. 

With a dismissing gesture of both hands, 
he broke away and dashed inside. 

His private office was a room not more 
than ten feet square. There were two 
wooden chairs and a sectional bookcase 
with a hat and some old shoes in it. His 
desk was half buried in papers, books, 
pamphlets and letters that had slid off; 
what had not slid off had slipped the other 
way toward the center, leaving a trough, 
or little valley in which he worked. Semi- 
corn was there alone. 

“Where is Mr. 
asked. 

“Gone to the hotel,’ said Semicorn. 
“What am I to do?” 

Capuchin pressed his temples and cov- 
ered his eyes, trying to remember every- 
thing. 

“What are you to do, Mr. Semicorn? 
Yes.’”’ He looked up, then began dusting 
his person briskly. ‘Pending further 
events, Mr. Semicorn, you will be my fido 
akatees. That is to say, you will stick 
around. I need somebody with me all the 
time. Maybe you can think of a way to 
keep these people off. You see how it is. I 
never get any time to think. Come with 
me now.” 

He led the way out through a back door. 
He was going to buy the newspaper. That 
he could not forget. 


Dwind?” Capuchin 
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ish I had 
a chair at home as 
comfortable as this!” 


E can have—and should have. 
For a chair is made—the 
Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair— 
that exactly suits a man’s natural 
“sitting habits.’ Tilt the back, the 
seat tilts, too. Sink down into it, 
stretch out—there’s acushion at your 
head, a cushion at the small of your 
back, a cushioned footstool for your 


feet. COMFORT incapital letters! 


And 4eauty in italics. For this chair is 
made in the smartest of period styles, up- 
holstered in the most approved fabrics— 
mohairs, velours, tapestries. Place it in 
your living room, it adds just the touch so 
pie desired today. Anideal “occasional” 
chair! 


Make it a point, on your next shopping 
trip, to see the Beautiful Streit Slumber 
Chair—and to sit init. Or mail the coupon 
for a free booklet, which shows just how 
this chair will harmonize with the rest of 
a Repo Oa 
Cin- 


your living room furniture. 
Srreir Manuractrurinc Company, 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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William and Pilary 


(1504) Jacquard Velour. 
Orchid ground, gray, 
brown mottled effect pat- 
tern. 


$Q550 
including 
footstool 


This beautiful 
booklet, FREE! 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
(9) 1107 Kenner Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, 
“Rest in Beauty.”’ 
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Don’t talk to Eric about wide open 
spaces. 

His idea of a real thrill is a Saturday 
night once a month ina tank town where 
there’s cactus on Main Street and per- 
haps one place where they’ve got ice 
enough to get a drink, good and cold. 
Sometimes, when he gets a week-old 
newspaper from the coast, he has a lot of 
fun reading “What the Well-Dressed 
Man Will Wear.” But his own scarred 
and work-stained wardrobe is eloquent 
testimony of what should be worn where 
there are bridges to build, mountains to 
scale, rattlesnakes, alkali and sage brush. 


On the frontiers of nations or of com- 
merce, breeches, the trousers that are 
made to tuck in boots, are the standard 
equipment of men who do things. (*) 


“10ca Button: $1.00 a Rip” origi- 
nally was just aslogan—a homely, 
but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing 
intent. Today, the slogan is a 
monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for morethan forty- 
six years— it is one of the tangible 
differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


- AUTCHESS 
Dor ters 


10a Button; $1.90 a Rip 


WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR. TWO MONTHS | 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.92 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


DUTGEESS 


Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


(Dutchess County) NEW YORK 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers 
Wearers. The series, in leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 


“Going on Nineteen” in FLANNELS 
Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 
_Jim will be voting Next Year’’ in COLLEGIATES 
_, Young Whipple” in DRESS TROUSERS 
Hair Splitter Evans’? in WORK TROUSERS 
‘‘As Good as He Looks’? in SPORT TROUSERS 
That Darn Bennett Kid’’in BOY’SGOLF KNICKERS 
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Story shook his head. ‘‘Figures don’t 
mean anything to me,” he replied. ‘‘ Wad- 
lin’s my man for that.” 

Marr grinned. ‘‘I do my own figuring,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘Then there’s no mistake.” 

‘“‘Wadlin doesn’t make mistakes,”’ Story 


replied. ‘‘He wouldn’t be here if he did. I 


can’t waste time on such details.” 


The other chuckled. “All right. But 


| you, Wadlin, see what you make of this. 


Give me a number with two digits.”’ 

Wadlin glanced at Story, and the other 
nodded; and Wadlin said quietly, ‘‘ Ninety- 
nine!”’ 

“Right,’’ Marr agreed, and wrote on the 
paper before him. ‘‘ Here you are,” he said, 
and showed Wadlin what he had written. 
Wadlin glanced at the paper, saw there: 

297 
99 

““Now give me another figure with two 
digits,’ Marr commanded. ‘‘ You give me 
two numbers and I’ll write two, and they’ll 
all add up to two-ninety-seven.”’ 

Wadlin smiled faintly. ‘‘ Ninety-nine,” 
he repeated; and Marr wrote the digits 
down, and then hesitated, and then grinned 
ruefully. 

‘‘Shucks, you know it,’’ he protested. 

Wadlin shook his head. ‘“‘Two-ninety- 
seven is ninety-nine plus one-ninety-eight,”’ 
he said crisply. ‘‘Half one-ninety-eight is 
ninety-nine. You would subtract my num- 
ber from ninety-nine and write the result as 
your number; do that twice. Obvious.” 

‘‘Wasn’t obvious to me,’”’ Marr protested, 
stared at the little man. ‘‘Say, are you 
satisfied with your job?” 

“Yes,”’ said Wadlin, and Marr grinned 
again and rose. 

“Well, I’ll move on,’ he announced. 
Glanced at Story. ‘‘Bidding on the hospi- 
tal?” he inquired. 

“‘T propose to,’ Story assured him. 

“Wasting time,’’ Marr declared. 
taking that myself. Let it alone.” 

Story smiled, and the other departed. 
Story glanced at Wadlin. ‘‘All right,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Where were we?” 

“Roof supports,’’ Wadlin replied. 

Story bent to his papers again. ‘“‘ We'll 
have to cut it fine to beat him,’”’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘He’ll take a loss to get it; risk 
the inspection. All right, let’s go on.” 

Wadlin looked at the other man’s bowed 
head in a curious, appraising way. 

“‘He’d probably pay you more than 
you're getting here,’’ Story added, without 
looking up. “I don’t want to stand in your 
way. You're getting all you’re worth to me.” 

“Naturally,” Wadlin replied. 

“It’s doubtful whether I’ll ever pay you 
any more,” Story insisted. 

“Points of support. Reénforcement,” 
Wadlin prompted; and they returned to 
the business in hand. 
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They were working on the matter of the 
hospital contract. The plans had been 
drafted by the state department which had 
the matter in charge; the specifications 
were exact and rigid; the amount of detail 
involved was enormous. Another than 
Wadlin might have been lost in the maze of 
figures, but the little man moved happily 
among his notes and his calculations, and 
Story, having put the matter in his hands, 
refrained from interference. The bids were 
to be opened in the offices of the depart- 
ment at noon on the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Dana, Story found, would not bid. ‘‘Too 
big for me, with what I have on hand,”’ the 
other man said. Asquith would bid; but 
Asquith’s banking background was weak. 
Story had no fear of him. There might be 
an outsider, someone not yet heard from; 
but if there were such a man his figure was 
not likely to be low, or if it were, the bond 
for performance must discourage him. 
Marr, Story felt sure, was his only real rival. 

By the middle of February Wadlin had 
completed his calculations. He laid, one 
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morning, a neat slip of paper on Story’s 
desk. Story picked it up, read: 

‘At prices current, wages current, total 
cost to you of construction, including office 
charges and all other items, will be $393,- 
462.10.” 

Story studied it for a moment, looked up 
at littlke Wadlin with a stern eye. “You 
understand,” he said, “‘I’m relying on your 
figures.” 

“The figures are correct,’ Wadlin re- 
plied precisely. 

“Tf you’ve any doubt, say so. I can hire 
a man to check them for a hundred dollars.” 

“T have no doubt.” 

Story nodded. ‘All right,” he said in 
dismissal, and Wadlin withdrew. Story 
began to calculate. His thoughts were 
vague and general. The labor situation was 
stable; no apparent likelihood of trouble; 
the market on materials gave no indications 
of approaching fluctuations. He might dis- 
count the possibility by advance purchases. 

“Call it four hundred thousand,” he 
thought. ‘Allow fifty thousand for mis- 
haps. Four hundred and fifty. Say a profit 
of fifty thousand. Five hundred thousand. 
That’s a fair price on the building too.” 
Sat still for a while, considering—consider- 
ing not figures but the human factor— Marr. 

“He can build as cheaply,’’ he confessed 
to himself. ‘‘He’ll scamp if he has to. He 
can bid four-fifty. If I do that I’ll have to 
scratch for my profit.”’ 

Rang for Wadlin again. ‘‘Have you a 
copy of these figures?”’ he asked, twisting 
the scrap of paper in his hand. 

“All totals destroyed,’’ Wadlin replied; 
and Story nodded and ripped the paper 
into little shreds and dropped them into his 
ash tray, touched a match to them there. 

“Tt’s a question of Marr,” he said, half 
aloud; and Wadlin seemed for a moment 
about to speak, then held his tongue. 
There was, if Story had looked that way, a 
curious devotion in his eyes. After a mo- 
ment the little man turned and left the 
room. 

But that night when he got back to his 
boarding house there was an abstraction in 
his manner not usually to be seen there. 
He set down his daily records. Two-o-two- 
three calories. Three hundred and twelve 
steps from the subway platform to his 
room. He noted this discrepancy; he must 
have lagged a little on the way. Stumbled, 
it may be. Fifteen steps from his seat in 
the car to the foot of the stair. Eleven 
minutes, twenty-one seconds waiting to be 
served in the restaurant. Spoken to by the 
waiter and by the lodger in the hall. Total 
words—fourteen by him, five by the waiter 
and the lodger. Time in the office eight 
hours, seven minutes, fourteen seconds. 
Time in transit one hour, fourteen minutes, 
twelve seconds. Time eating—breakfast 
twelve minutes, three seconds; lunch thirty- 
six minutes, even; dinner forty-eight min- 
utes, nine seconds. Expenditures 

Set all these matters gravely down. Yet 
in the end seemed not content. He put his 
records away and for a while sat thinking, 
his pencil making idle rows of figure 7’s ona 
blank sheet of yellow paper. And in the 
end he went to his shelves and took out a 
book in which were pasted newspaper clip- 
pings, sheaves and sheaves of them; and 
he began painstakingly to read them 
through. Found at last one that held his 
eye. 

Before he went to bed that night he made 
a note of the facts that he had lost three 
ounces during the day and that he had 
stayed up an hour and ten minutes and 
twenty seconds later than usual. But these 
circumstances seemed not to distress him; 
there was a certain contentment in his 
countenance as he lay in the darkened 
room before he went precisely off to sleep 
at last, as his long habit was. 

When his own tasks next day were done 
he deviated from his long routine; instead 
of going directly to the restaurant where he 
was accustomed to dine, and then to his 
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room, he sought out the building in which 
Marr’s office was, and inconspicuously 
waited there for Marr to,emerge. Later he 
followed Marr. It might have been ap- 
parent to a spectator that Wadlin sought 
to discover where Marr went, what the 
other man would do. 

The hospital bids were to be in on the 
twenty-fifth, to be opened at noon that 
day. On the twenty-third, in the afternoon, 
Wadlin approached Story, sought an inter- 
view; and when they were face to face the 
little man said diffidently: 

“‘T wish to tell you that it is possible Marr 
will not bid on the hospital.” 

Story looked at the little man attentively. 
“What makes you say that?” 

Wadlin did not reply. ‘If I am not in 
the office on the morning of the twenty- 
fifth,” he said, ‘‘I will telephone you. I 
should know by then.” 

Story rose. “I say,’ he challenged, 
“‘what are you about? Are you planning 
something?” 

‘A mathematical recreation,” said Wad- 
lin precisely. ‘‘I will try to telephone. I 
hope his bid will not be in on time.” 

And for fear of saying more than he 
meant, he turned and took himself away; 
left Story to sit uncertain there, to weigh 
the possibilities in what Wadlin had sug- 
gested. 


Marr was a bachelor and his home was in 
an apartment uptown. But it furnished 
him only with lodgings and breakfast. He. 
had a tremendous appetite for work, was as 
like as not to stay in the office till uncertain 
hours; and this was particularly true when 
there was pressing business afoot, as there 
was now. At such times, however, he came 
down to dire in a small restaurant on the 
lower floor of his office building before re- 
turning to his evening stint of calculation 
and of planning. Wadlin had observed this 
habit of his. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth 
when Marr thus came into the restaurant 
the place was almost deserted. Only here 
and there at isolated tables solitary diners 
sat. 

Marr was a gregarious man; he pre- 
ferred company when there was company 
to be had; and Wadlin had seen him stop 
at such moments as this and survey the 
room, seeking some acquaintance among 
the persons there. When Marr thus looked 
about the room this evening he saw Wadlin 
at a distant table. The little man had not 
yet been served; he was absorbed in some 
task; he bent over a notebook open on the 
cloth and labored therein with calculations. 
Marr chuckled, brushed past the head 
waiter and crossed to the table where sat 
the little man; he clapped Wadlin on the 
shoulder, and when Wadlin looked up with 
dull and inattentive eyes Marr asked 
heartily: 

“What are you figuring? 
Late for that, isn’t it?” 

“‘T don’t expect you’re through figuring 
yet,” Wadlin responded somewhat tartly. 

Marr nodded. ‘‘Can’t get the last word 
from the subcontractors till tomorrow 
morning,” he agreed. ‘‘But my part of it’s 
all done.’”’ He glanced at Wadlin’s note- 
book. ‘‘That doesn’t look like specifica- 
tions.” 

Wadlin said somewhat morosely, ‘“‘Just 
a problem that interested me.” 

“Stuck, are you?” 

“T haven’t found the key yet,’’ Wadlin 
confessed. ‘‘The method of attack.” 

“What is it?’”’ Marr insisted. “‘I never 
saw a problem yet that would stick me.” 

The waiter came to take his order; and 
their conversation was interrupted. But 
when the man was gone Marr returned to 
the point. ‘‘What’s your difficulty?” 

Wadlin protested. ‘Oh, it’s just a trick 
thing.” 

“TLet’s have it,’”’ Marr insisted. 
have it.” 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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(Continued from Page 186) 

The little man still hesitated, said at last 
reluctantly, ‘“‘Why, I had it at noon from a 
man uptown. Haven’t been able to get it 
yet.” Marr made an impatient, peremp- 
tory gesture; and Wadlin said vaguely, 
“It’s just a problem in indeterminates, I 
think.” 

‘What is it, man?’’ Marr cried. ‘Let 
me in on it. I’ll straighten you out in no 
time.” 

“T don’t want to bother you,’ Wadlin 
argued. ‘It’s not as simple as it looks. 
I’ve been at it six hours and more.” 

“What is it? What is it?” Marr de- 
manded. ‘‘ You act as though it were confi- 
dential.” 

So at last Wadlin told him. ‘‘ Well,” he 
explained, “‘according to the way the thing 
was given to me, five men and a monkey 
were shipwrecked on a desert island, and 
they spent the first day gathering coconuts 
for food. Piled them all up together and 
then went to sleep for the night. 

““But when they were all asleep one man 
woke up, and he thought there might be a 
row about dividing the coconuts in the 
morning, so he decided to take his share. 
So he divided the coconuts into five piles. 
He had one coconut left over, and he gave 
that to the monkey, and he hid his pile and 
put the rest all back together.” 

He looked at Marr; the man was listen- 
ing attentively. 

“So by and by the next man woke up and 
did the same thing,’ Wadlin continued. 
‘And he had one left over, and he gave it to 
the monkey. And all five of the men did 
the same thing, one after the other; each 
one taking a fifth of the coconuts in the pile 
when he woke up, and each one having one 
left over for the monkey. And in the morn- 
ing they divided what coconuts were left, 
and they came out in five equal shares.” 

He added morosely, ‘‘Of course each one 
must have known there were coconuts miss- 
ing; but each one was guilty as the others, 
so they didn’t say anything.” 

Marr asked sharply, “‘But what’s the 
question?” 

“How many coconuts were there in the 
beginning?’’ Wadlin meekly explained. 

Marr laughed. ‘“‘Why, that’s simple 
enough. You just i 

But their victuals were served; the table 
was filled with viands; they could find no 
room for calculations. So when they were 
done Marr said, ‘‘Here, you come upstairs 
to the office and we'll work this out. It 
won’t take long.” 

“T’d like to get it,” Wadlin agreed, ‘‘be- 
fore gotosleep. There must be a formula, 
some way to work it.” 

““Won’t take five minutes,’ Marr de- 
clared; and Wadlin said meekly: 

“Well, I believe the record is fifty-eight 
minutes. But I’ve been at it hours.” 

Marr laughed. ‘“‘Went at it wrong,’’ he 
insisted. ‘‘Come along upstairs.” 

In Marr’s office the big man bade Wadlin 
sit down; himself took pad and pencil. 
“Here, I’ll show you,” he explained. And, 
while Wadlin watched him with some at- 
tention, he wrote swiftly: 

“‘x—original pile; a, b, c, d, e—shares of 
each man.”’ 

And he proceeded to form equations: 


%=5a+1. 
x—(a+1)=5b+1. 


And on in the same fashion, till abruptly 
he stopped and hesitated. ‘“‘And that 
equals the remaining pile,’’ he said. “‘ How 
much was that?” 

““We only know it was divisible by five,” 
Wadlin replied gently. 

“Call it y,’’ Marr said carelessly; and 
Wadlin started to speak, then held his 
tongue, while Marr proceeded with the 
processes of substitution. Till presently 
Marr’s pencil came to rest again, and he 
scratched his head. 

“That leaves us two unknowns in one 
equation,” he said reluctantly; and Wadlin 
nodded and commented in a meek tone: 

“T ran up against that too.” 

“No known quantities in the darned 
thing,’’ Marr protested. 
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“No,” Wadlin agreed. 

“Why, it can’t be solved,” Marr cried, 
but Wadlin dissented. 

“Tt’s been done,” he assured the other 
man. ‘“‘You see, you do know the monkey 
got five coconuts, and you do know there 
were five men. It’s been worked out, but I 
don’t know just how to go at it.”’ 

For a moment there was silence; then 
Marr cried, ‘‘ Wait a minute; I see it now.” 
And began to write again. 

Wadlin watched him with a contented 
little smile. 


They sat late that night, the lighted win- 
dows in Marr’s office the only gleam against 
the tall front of the office building. By and 
by Marr took off his collar; once or twice 
he rose and strode up and down the room; 
for a while he labored with asliderule. And 
during the first hour or two there were mo- 
ments when he was discouraged, ready to 
abandon the task. But at such moments 
Wadlin had always a suggestion to offer. 

“Five must be a factor, somehow,” he 
would say. “‘I think the number is some 
kind of a power of five.” 

And when that line of search was ex- 
hausted he would propose that they seek to 
make a formula. 

“There must be one,” he urged; ‘‘one 
that would fit all such problems.” 

Their formula, when they got one, cov- 
ered four lines of figures and letters, run- 
ning clear across the sheet; when they 
solved it—and that took an hour and ten 
minutes—the result they got was 7; a 
manifest impossibility. 

They checked the formula for errors and 
found four, and made a new one which 
would not solve; they strove and panted 
and perspired; and little Wadlin, with the 
utmost gravity, made long calculations 
which came to nothing; solved tremendous 
equations which gave an absurd result at 
the end. Sheer weariness drove them at 
last to temporary surrender; they started 
uptown in a taxicab, and Marr offered to 
drop Wadlin at his boarding house. 

“T’m not sleepy yet,’’ Wadlin confessed 
as they were about to part. “A thing like 
this interests me. I’ll probably work till I 
get it.” 

“T’ll tell you,’’ Marr suggested impul- 
sively. “Neither am I. Come on up to my 
place and we’ll wring this thing’s neck 
somehow. No pile of coconuts can stump 
me. What do you say?” 

“T’d like to get it,’ Wadlin agreed. 

So they went on together, and at Marr’s 
apartment they had coffee and cleared a 
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table and set to work again. But Marr was 
sleepy, his head continually drooped; and 
Wadlin at last said, “‘ You rest a minute, sir. 
You’ve been doing all the figuring. I’ve got 
a new idea I want to try out.” 

There was a madness on Marr by this 
time; he shook his head. ‘‘No, no, I’m 
going to get this if it takes me till daylight.” 

Nevertheless, he did relax in his chair, 
watching through half-shut eyes Wadlin’s 
flying pencil. 

There was a tiny glint of light against its 
varnished side; it moved erratically yet 
rhythmically to and fro. By and by a 
sound came from his chair, and Wadlin saw 
that the big man was asleep. 

He sighed a little, and very quietly he 
buried his own head in his arms. He was 
sleepy too. When later he awoke, cramped 
and stiff and cold, there was daylight in the 
windows, and Marr was slumped in the 
chair across from him, snoring heavily. 
Marr’s chair was deep and comfortable; 
Wadlin brought a blanket from the other 
room and covered him over. Then he drew 
the heavy blinds. There was a clock upon 
the mantel; and he crossed and gently 
stopped the swinging of the pendulum; and 
he returned to his chair and kept ward 
there for a while. Once he looked at his 
watch and saw with satisfaction that it had 
run down; Marr’s must have done the 
same. After the clock on the mantel had 
been still for an hour or so he started it 
again. 

When Marr still slept the little man be- 
thought himself of the telephone; it was, he 
discovered, in a cabinet in the hall, and he 


‘shut himself into the closet and in muffled 


tones put through a call to Story. When he 
was done he swathed the bell in his hand- 
kerchief so that it would not ring. Came 
back to the other room. 

By and by Marr stirred and roused him- 
self and groaned and opened his eyes to see 
Wadlin’s pencil flying still. The room was 
dark, the lights burning; the window hang- 
ings were heavy. 

He said huskily, “Hello!’”? Roused a 
little more. ‘Say, I’ve been asleep.” 

“T’ve almost got it,” Wadlin told him. 
“At least, I’ve got an idea. You see, we 
overlooked the simplest thing. We started 
on the notion that this thing had five for a 
factor, but four is a factor too. That helps, 
don’t you see. Four is a factor, and so is 
five; and so twenty is a factor.” 

“Then the number, if you subtract one, 
has twenty for a factor,’’ Marr agreed, his 
interest reviving. ‘‘Say, I’ve been dream- 
ing about coconuts. Millions of them. Fool 
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thing to take us so long.”’ He pulled a pad 
toward him. ‘‘There aren’t so many num- 
bers that have twenty for a factor. Only 
five in each hundred,” he pointed out. 

“T think we could work it out by experi- 
ment that way,’ Wadlin assented. ‘‘But 
I'd like to do it by formula.” 

“‘T want to do it any old way. I’m not 
ashamed to use by-guess and by-gorry. 
Brute strength or anything,’”’ Marr com- 
mented. ‘“‘Look here, Wadlin, the number 
remaining must have twenty for a factor 
too.” 

“Tt’s the first number that we want,” 
Wadlin reminded him. Z 

Marr began to calculate again, his pencil 
moving; the point broke and he sharpened 
it. For a time there was silence between 
them. 

And once, after a long while, Marr looked 
at his watch, and saw that it had run down; 
and he wound it and set it according to 
the clock on the mantel. 

“T’ve got to get downtown by eleven,” 
he said, half to himself. Wadlin made no 
comment at all. 

The little man heard once or twice a 
muffled burr as the telephone labored to be 
heard. But it did not penetrate to Marr’s 
ears. And Wadlin was growing very 
sleepy; it was a tremendous relief to him 
when at last the time came to say: 

“Wait! Now! I’m on the track now, 
Slt 

And in the jubilation over their belated 
success Wadlin held himself gravely; weary 


‘now, full of a vast contentment, and of 


some scorn too. 

Then at last Marr discovered that the 
clock was slow; and so flung an under- 
standing curse at Wadlin before he raced 
hopelessly away downtown. 


Marr came storming in that afternoon. 
Wadlin was there in Story’s office; he 
stood calmly while the big man trumpeted 
his wrongs. 

And Story listened and smiled a little, 
but made no other comment at all. 

Marr told Story he would make it his 
personal business to drive the other man 
out of the contracting field; and he swung 
at last upon Wadlin and poured out his 
wrath upon the little man. 

“You'll get yours too,’ he promised. 
“This town will be too hot for you.” 

Wadlin said quietly, ‘‘It’s one tale you’re 
not like to tell.’’ He was, in his still way, 
enjoying himself. 

“T don’t have to tell it,” Marr retorted; 
but he flushed shamefully. ‘I’ve other 
ways.” 

“Someone else might tell,’’ Wadlin re- 
minded him warningly. 

Marr swelled with speech unuttered, and 
Wadlin smiled, and Story chuckled and 
said gently, ‘“‘Good-by, Coconuts.” 

The big man stood for a moment trem- 
bling, then with a cry he bolted through the 
door. After he was gone there was a little 
silence. Wadlin was waiting, and Story 
was thinking, and it was Story who spoke 
in the end. 

“T got it at a comfortable figure, Wad- 
lin,” he said. “‘I banked on your word that 
he wouldn’t bid. He came in late, and I re- 
fused to consent to accept his bid. There’ll 
be a bonus for you.” 

Wadlin shook his head. 
that, sir,” he replied. 

Story looked at him thoughtfully. ‘“‘You 
know,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see just why you 
did it. Marr had offered you a good job. 
And he’s a mathematical shark, loves fig- 
ures as well as you do. And I’ve no interest 
in such things. I should expect you to 
want to work for him, tie up with a man 
like that.” 

Wadlin hesitated. ‘‘Why, no,” he said 
slowly. ‘“‘You can hire men like me for 
things like that. He oughtn’t to waste his 
time on them at all.” 

And Story, considering the matter at his 
leisure later, found something curiously 
appealing in the little man’s humility. It 
occurred to him that a man may serve a 
mistress and despise her still. 

If he be a little man. 


“No need of 
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This is the master Ray-O-Vac “B”’ 45-volt- 
battery, for all multiple-tube sets, sets re- 
quiring more than 16 milliamperes. It gives 
45 volts, with one $50 () 
tap at 224 volts. Price — 
All other sizes of “B”’ batteries, together 
with “A” and “C” batteries are also avail- 


able in the Ray-O-Vac line. 


Natural, rounded tones 


F course there is a difference in 

loud speakers. Some receiving 
sets are better than others, too. 
But after all, the thing that really 
makes radio reception possible, is 
electricity. 
And there is a difference in the 
power units that produce the “juice” 
to operate the tubes and loud speaker. 
For the best reception, the ‘‘B” current should 
have as little internal resistance as possible, 
because such resistance is always amplified by 
the set along with the radio signals themselves. 
Resistance in the ““B” power unit is often 
multiplied 10,000 fold so that by the time the 
signals reach the loud speaker they are dis- 
torted and the music sounds unnatural. 
Ray-O-Vac batteries have a minimum of in- 
ternal resistance. It is only, one- -sixth to one- 
third that of other types of ‘““B”’ power units! 


New construction gives 


10% to 15% longer life 


But better reception is not all that Ray-O- Vac 
batteries offer set owners. They also reduce 
operation costs because they last longer. 

The hot pitch poured over the tops of the cells 
in old-style batteries—and which was thought 
to be necessary to hold the block together— 
has been successfully replaced by a new and 


greatly improved type of construction. 


Section through old-style 
construction. Solid pitch 
fills spaces between cells, 
allowing no room for ex 
pansion of the electrolyte. 
Short circuits usually result 
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ee 
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In Ray-O-Vac batteries 
each cell is in a square car- 
ton, with ‘waterproof, acid- 

proof sidewalls, top and bot- 

tom. Expanding electrolyte 
cannot contact with other 
cells because the corners of 
the square compartment al- 
low st room for expansion 


cannot come out of even the finest loud 
speaker unless the “B” current that pro- 
duces them comes from a power unit 
that has low internal resiftance +7 


No 
longer does the excessive heat 
of molten material rob the 
electrolyte in the cells of the 
moisture so necessary to 
form the gases that give life 
and power to the battery. 


Each miniature cell in Ray- 
O-Vac batteries is now housed 
in a waterproof, acidproof 
and sealed carton, so that 
if the electrolyte eventually 
breaks through its zinc con- 
tainer it cannot come into 
contact with another cell, 
form a short circuit and cut 
off the life of the battery. 


Instead, the electrolyte goes 
on producing current until 

almost the entire zinc can is 
consumed. That is why the 
new Ray-O-Vacs have over 


10% to 15% longer life than even 
the old Ray-O-Vacs which were 
always famous for extraordinary 
long life. 

And without the needless pitch top, 
7, Ray-O- Vac 45-volt ““B”’ batteries are 
nearly four pounds lighter than old- 
style batteries. 


Ask for Ray-O-Vacs by name 
and look for this carton 


You cannot determine the internal resistance 
and staying power of a radio battery by mere- 
ly testing with a voltmeter. The surest way 
to know that you are getting radio batteries 
that have both staying power and low internal 
resistance is to ask for Ray-O-Vacs and iden- 
tify them by the carton shown here. 
Ray-O-Vac batteries are sold by radio and 
electrical dealers, hardware stores, and auto 
supply shops everywhere. If the store where 
you usually buy does not carry them write us 
for the name and address of a nearby dealer 
who can supply you. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


cAlso makers of flashlights and battertes, 


and ignition batteries 
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er d still be 
Ir will never happen, but imagine they passed 
a law + and you were allowed just one suit. 
What suit would you choose? BLUE SERGE, 
of course! @ Because blue is the universal 
color—the becoming color + we originated 
MIDDISHADE, the specialized blue serge suit. 


@. MippisHapeE + the guaranteed blue serge 
Suit + satisfaction + or a new suit without mak- 
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NIGHT 


Suit in the world 
well dressed 


ing a speech about it. In 32 models - to fit men 
of every build: by a prize-winning designer : all 
of the same fadeproof blue serge. MIDDISHADE— 
the big value + because of specialization. Then 
there’s MIDDISTRIPE, too + Same serge with silk 

stripe. Send for style folder and sample serge. 
Look up the MIpDDISHADE dealer in your town. 


THE MIDDISHADE CO., Inc. -: PHILADELPHIA 
“‘Sergical Specialists + operating on Blue Serge Suits only” 


MIDDISHADE is not merely a color or fabric —it is a 
suit. None genuine without the name bummer 


BLADE 


SERGE SUITS 
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“You nestle elsewhah,” she said ir- 
reverently. ‘‘Don’ nestle on mah do’step. 
Dat is, not yit. When I gits ready fo’ you 
I lets you know.” 

““T’ve come to pay a pastoral call.”’ Mr. 
Nestle’s voice, addressing the panels of the 
door, was still pleasant, even wheedling, 
but it had a strained tone. It was hard to 
stand before a closed door, knowing that a 
recalcitrant sinner sat stubbornly within. 
He had promised the winning of Flo not 
only to himself but to his congregation, and 
he was determined to 
succeed, though many 
had failed. He laid 
his hand on the latch; 
it moved, but the door 
remained shut. 

“Aunt Flo, we’re go- 
ing to have a meeting, 
beginning July first.” 

There was no audi- 
ble answer, but Flo 
said in her heart, 
‘°-Z actly when de cele- 
bration begins.” 

“Tt’ll last a week,” 
said Mr. Nestle more 
loudly. 

“All de time ob de 
celebration,”’ said Flo. 
“‘So de members can’t 
see de airplanes an’ 
ride de flyin’ horses 
and spread deyselves 
to a good time.”’ 

“Aunt Flo!” 
Nestle shouted. 

Flo pressed the tree 
with a spasmodic mo- 
tion. ‘‘Now he comin’ 
to de pomp an’ glory!” 
she said. An anticipa- 
tory chill ran up and 
down her spine; she 
was angry and fright- 
ened and awed and ad- 
miring. She dripped 
perspiration, and a 
cool, spiteful little 
wind which rose sud- 
denly blew over her. 
It left her little body 
shivering and shaking 
like a leaf of the mighty 
tree. 

The voice of Mr. 
Nestle was a trumpet: 
“Flo, the time is com- 
ing when you’ll have 
to give up the vain 
pomp and glory of the 
world.”’ He too had 
great words. ‘Better 
give it up of your own 
free will. Listen to the 
word of the preacher 
and the command of 
the Lord. Don’t stay 
outside the fold until 
it’s too late. The Lord has had patience 
with you a great while. Now step over 
the line and come in.” 

There was no answer. Mr. Nestle uttered 
something unintelligible and stepped down 
from the doorstep. 

“Now Lo’d!”’ cried Floin her soul. “‘ Help 
me to move slow, but not too slow!” 

She heard the fence quiver as Mr. Nestle 
touched it in stepping over; she heard his 
rapidly receding footsteps. 

“T likes him well enough,’ said she. 
“’Cept when he talks ’bout de vain pomp 
an’ glory. Ise not ready to gib up de vain 
pomp an’ glory. When I jines de chu’ch I 
jines. I nebbeh steps back ovah de line 
when Ise once in. But I ain’ ready to step 
in yet.” 

Like a gray moth she fluttered from the 
tree. She, too, began to hum, but her song 
was older: 


Mr. 


“Go down, Moses, tell ol’ Pharaoh 
To let mah people go.” 
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(Continued from Page 50) 


Having tied the rope once more round 
the gate, she went up the street. 

“Tse gone fo’ de day, preacher,” she said 
aloud. ‘‘I visits de sto’s, I visits de ol’ 
families, I invites myself out to dinnah and 
suppah. I makes de roun’s. Bes’ of all’’— 
Flo grinned, a wicked, a defiant grin—‘“‘bes’ 
of all, Ise goin’ to hear de news of de pomp 
and glory, how many people is a-comin’, 
how many bands is a-playin’, how many 
plain people, an’ how many generals, how 
many sojers, how many autos. I hears de 


The lamps in the stores shone with a double 
light. There were gleams like eyes on the 
pavements and the footing was insecure. 
On the bricks before the College Church, 
Flo walked with especial care. 

“T knows dis place,’ she muttered. 
‘‘Heah whah I comes to help durin’ de 
battle. In dis chu’ch dey cuts off ahms an’ 
laigs, an’ Ihelps’em. I carries out buckets 
ob blood. I can’t tell——’”’ Flo stood per- 
fectly still, looking up at tall white pillars. 
The passers-by were few and those who saw 


“Preacher, Am You Gone?”’ Asked Flo 


President is comin’, but dat I don’t believe. 
But generals is comin’—how else will dey 
fight? Once dey was a monkey heah in a 
celebration, and once dey was a man what 
let his bea’d grow from wah times on be- 
cause de Democrats was out from dat on. 
It hanged to his knees. Oh, my soul, de 
time’ll pass slow!”’ 

At the corner she stood still and addressed 
an invisible something. 

“You win’, you stop shakin’ me!” she 
commanded. “I don’ feel you on mah face, 
but I feels you in mah bones. You stop 
shakin’ me!”’ 

1 

LO walked up the street, supporting 

herself on her staff. She traveled slowly, 
having spent a half hour in traversing the 
few blocks between her house and the 
center of the town. The air was not clear 
and warm as it should be in the middle of 
June, but damp and heavy. A cool wet 
wind had been blowing; with twilight came 
amist; and now at dark rain was beginning. 


her paid no attention. She went her own 
queer way and did not like interference. ‘I 
can’t tell if Ise standin’ heah in de battle or 
now. Dat win’ what blows fru mah bones 
is still blowin’. I shakes like de leaf, an’ 
trembles an’ trembles like de pig-foot jelly.” 

Leaning on her staff, she took a few 
steps. 

“‘T goes to de butchah and de bakah and 
de can’lestick makah. Den I goes back to 
mah house and makes mahself a hot potion 
an’ goes to mah bed. I outens de light and 
creeps in, all wahm. I don’ want no preacher 
comin’ roun’ now. Mo’nin’, Ise well.’ 

Putting one foot before the other with 
great effort, she advanced. Her face was 
ashen, but no one could see her face. Her 
body shook, but under her shawl and in the 
darkness of twilight, no one could see that 
it shook. 

Her jaws tapped softly together, but she 
had few teeth to give sound to their tapping. 
At the corner of the square she stopped 
again. 
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“What’s de mattah wid me is dat Ise 
hungry,” she said with profound relief. 
“What de mattah is Ise a fool. If I’d ’a’ 
let Annie Garrett in, she’d fetched me 
victuals. But Ise so ’fraid ob dat Nestling 
man wid he vain pomp an’ glory dat I shuts 
out mah neighbo’s.” 

Round the square she tottered, her steps 
growing each moment more feeble, and up 
the street. She smelled a welcome odor on 
the air and felt her way into the butcher 
shop. There a loud voice said, ‘‘ Hello!” 

“Hello, yo’sef,”’ an- 
swered Flo. She 
reached the counter 
and leaned against it. 

“You haven’t been 
here for a week.” 

“No,sah,’ answered 
Flo, always smiling. 

“Your voice sounds 
tired.” 

“Tse hungry,” ex- 
plained Flo. ‘“Dat’s 
why Ise heah—Ise 
hungry. Ise hungry 
an’ Ise po’, and I coun’ 
you as mah bes’ friend 
in dis worl’.” 

“Oh, youdo!” The 
butcher lifted a knife 
and turned toward a 
good cut of meat. He 
was a generous soul 
and he knew Flo’s 
teeth were poor. 
“‘Gettin’ ready for the 
celebration?” 

The wind had begun 
to blow more strongly 
in Flo’s body, but this 
question seemed to lay 
it for the moment. 

“e I is.”’ 

“President’s com- 
ing. General Persh- 
ing’s coming. Six 
thousand soldiers are 
going to repeat Pick- 
ett’s charge.” 


“Yes sahs’ — Flo’s 
tone was stronger; it 
begged, ‘‘More! 
‘More!”’ 

“Two carnivals. 
Perhaps a circus. 


Hasn’t been such a 
time in the old town 
since 19138.” 

“Yes, sah!” 

“Twenty 
planes.”’ 

“‘Oh, mah soul!” 

If the butcher had 
not been whetting his 
knife he would have 
noticed that Flo’s 
voice was suddenly not 
only tired, but tremu- 
lous, as though the 
wind which blew within her were dying . 
away through quivering reeds. He went 
on moving his great arm gracefully. 

“And tanks!” 

“Yes, sah!” 

“And blimps. 
blimp is, Flo?” 

When Flo did not answer, he turned his 
head and saw no Flo. He took three steps 
and looked down over the counter. A mass 
of old clothes lay in a heap, beside it a 
staff. Across the floor rolled a worn basket. 

‘“My heavens!’’ he cried. “‘What ails 
you?”’ 

A clerk returning opportunely from his 
supper helped to turn Flo into a comfort- 
able position on the sawdust-covered floor. 

“Ts she dead?’ asked the butcher. 
“Here she stood, and there I stood. She 
was talking just as free and lively. Flo! 
Flo!” 

“T’ll get water,’’ offered the clerk. ‘‘She’s 
not dead. She’s burning up with fever.”’ 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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The Permanently WHITE Outside Paint 
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WILL YOUR WHITE HOUSE 
BE WHITE NEXT YEAR? 


Yes, if it is painted with 40-40-20, 


the new outside house paint. 
40-40-20 1s brilliantly white when 
the painter first puts it on and it 
stays brilliantly white this year— 
next year—every year of its long life. 

Home owners preter 40-40-20 
because it gives a pure, lustrous, 
permanent white, yet costs no 
more than other good paint. It 
covers well, brushes out easily and 
leaves an excellent surface for 
repainting when this finally be- 
comes necessary. 

40-40-20 was perfected six 
years ago by The New Jersey Zinc 
Company after exhaustive labora- 
tory research and experiment. It has 
been tested in every conceivable 
way for wear and weather resistance. 


40-40-20 is made by a con- 
stantly increasing number of paint 
companies. These manufacturers, 
listed on this page, are author- 
ized to use the registered trade 
mark 40-40-20 on their labels. 
They prepare 40-40-20 in 
white and many beautiful tints 
mixed ready to use, or in paste 
form for the master painter’s 
use. 

Manufacturers of 40-40-20 have 
dealers all over the country who 
can supply you with the genu- 
ine. Ask your paint dealer for 
40-40-20. A copy of the booklet 
“When White is White,” which 
tells the whole story of this re- 
markable paint, will be sent you 
free upon request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company - 160 Front Street, New York City 
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THE GROWING LIST OF AUTHORIZED 
MANUFACTURERS OF 40-40-20 


THE ALLENTOWN MFG, CO 
THE W.A.ALPERS CO , 
AMALGAMATED PAINT CO, New York City 
ANAHEIM PAINT & PAPER CO , Anaheim, Cal. 
ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH W ORKS, INC Ww ilmington, N.C. 
BLUE RIBBON PAINT CO : . Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. R. BOHAN & CO., INC . Los Angeles, Cal. 
BRADLEY & VROOMAN CoO. . Chicago, Ill. 
BREINIG BROS., INC Hoboken, N. J. 
JOHN G. BUTL ki R COMPANY Savannah, Georgia 
CALIFORNIA PAINT CO Oakland, Cal. 
CAMPBELL & WISWELL, INC Boston, Mass. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO , Boston, Mass, 
COLUMBIA VARNISH CO . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONDIE-BRAY GLASS & PAINT co ; . Kansas City, Mo. 
COOK PAINT AND VARNISH CO. - Kansas City, Mo. 
THE DEAN & BARRY CO Columbus, Ohio 
THE DEBEVOISE CO Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DENNY, HILBORN & ROSENBACH . Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY A. DEWEY CO.,INC New York City 
DUMONT PAINT MFG. CoO., INC 
EGAN & HAUSMAN CO., INC 
FELTON-SIBLEY & CO.,INC. 

A.J. FIELD PAINT CO . ‘ 3 
THE FLORMAN MANUF ACTURING co < 
THE FOY PAINT CO ‘ 
FRAZER PAINT CO. ‘ 
SAMUEL H.FRENCH & CO . 
HANLINE BROS 

HILDRETH VARNISH co 

A. C. HORN CO 

HUGHES PAINT CO 

IMPERIAL PAINT CO 5 
IMPERVIOUS PAINT & VARNISH co. 
INTEGRITY PAINT CO. ‘ . 
INTERSTATE CHEMICAL CO 


Allentown, Pa, 
Cleveland, O. 


: : Jamaica, N.Y. 
. Long Island City, N.Y. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
? Newark,N. J. 
. Pueblo, Colorado 
Cincinnati, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 

. Jersey City,N. J. 


JOHNSON McKIM JOHNSON CO : Linden, N. J. 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO.,INC . Providence, R. 1. 
Newark, N. J. 


FRANK M. KENNEDY PAINT & COLOR co 
KING PAINT MFG. COMPANY ‘ 
KNOX VARNISH CO . 

J. F. KURFEES PAINT CO., INC i 

THE LANCASTER PAINT & GLASS Co. 
LONGMAN AND MARTINEZ. : 

THE LORAIN LEAD & PAINT CO 
MACMILLAN PAINT CO 

THE MAHONING PAINT & OIL co 

THE MARIETTA PAINT & COLOR CO 
JOHN W. MASURY & SON 

M.J.MERKIN PAINT CO., INC 

MICHIGAN PAINT MFG. co. Z 
THE NATROCO PAINT & VARNISH w ORKS 
NEGLEY & CO. 

NORFOLK PAINT & V ARNISH co 

OAKLEY PAINT MFG. CO : 

THE PARR PAINT AND COLOR co G 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC 

THE PERRY & DERRICK CO.,INC 

H. PETERMAN, INC ‘ 

PETRO PAINT "MFG. co : ‘ 
PHELAN-FAUST PAINT MFG. CO 

PHOENIX PAINT & VARNISH CO. 

P. & A. PAINT WORKS, INC 

RASMUSSEN & CO , P Portland, Ore. 
RED SPOT PAINT & VARNISH Co., INC ‘ . Evansville, Ind. 
THE ROBERTSON PAINT & VARNISH co, Cleveland, O. 
ROCKCOAT PAINT CORPORATION Toledo, Ohio 
SAMPSON PAINT & COLOR CO.,INC. Richmond, Va. 
THE SARGENT-GERKE CO . Indianapolis, Ind. 
SEATTLE PAINT CO ‘ Seattle, Wash. 
SOVEREIGN PAINT MFG. Co., INC Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE GILBERT SPRUANCE co ‘ . Philadelphia, Pa. 
ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO.,, INC ‘ St, Paul, Minn. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL WORKS, INC Reading, Pa. 
STANDARD PIGMENT CoO., INC Scheylerville, NoY. 
STERLING PAINT CO Emeryville, Cal, 
THE STEWART BROS, PAINT co 5 . . Alliance, O. 
THOMSON WOOD FINISHING COMPANY. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
TIBBETTS-WESTERFIELD PAINT CO . Los Angeles, Cal, 
TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
UTLEY PAINT CO., INC 

WARREN PAINT & COLOR CO 
CHARLES E. WATSON PAINT CO 
WEST PAINT & VARNISH CO F 
WESTERN PAINT AND VARNISH co. 
THE WHITE COMPANY : ‘ 
J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO 

WILLIAMS PAINT COMPANY 

JOHN H. WITTE & SONS 

D. ZELINSKY & SONS, INC 


- Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lancaster, Pa, 
New York City 

. Lorain, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Youngstown, O. 

. Marietta, O. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

3 New York City 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Tonawanda, N.Y. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Atlantic, Mass. 

. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland, O. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cleveland, O. 

. Providence, R. lL. 
. New Orleans, La. 
. Nashville, Tenn. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Everett, Mass 
Duluth, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wadsworth, O. 

. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burlington, la. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


IN CANADA: 


BRANDRAM-HENDERSON,LTD . Montreal 
THE IMPERIAL VARNISH AND COLOR Co., LTD . Toronto 
INTERNATIONAL LABORATORIES, LTD . Winnipeg 
OTTAWA PAINT WORKS,LTD . . Ottawa 
A. RAMSAY & SON CO Montreal 


SANDERSON PEARCY & CO.,LTD West Toronto, Ont. 
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Price — Quality = Prestige! 
in I'wo-Pants Suits 
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Today, throughout America, men are 
completely revising their ideas of clothing 
values. This has been brought about by 
a radical change in clothing manufacture, 
made possible by the daring action, long 
experience and great resources of the 
Adler organization. 


The result of this change is a complete 
line of Two-Pants Suits of nationally 
recognized quality retailing at $35, $40, 
$45, $50 and $55. The quality of these 
new Adler Collegian Two-Pants Suits is 
exactly the same as heretofore, unim- 
paired in a single detail. They include 
the latest models as well as those appeal- 
ing to the conservative man of business. 


This is an achievement which 
finds a close parallel in the 
automobile industry. The 
principle of concentration 
which has produced many 
good closed cars at open car 
prices now gives you Adler 
Collegian Two-Pants Suits at 
former one-pants suit prices. 
These greater two-pants suit 


ADLER COLLEGIAN 


values, however, are confined to only one 
line of national prestige, Adler Collegians. 
Corresponding economies are found in 


Adler Collegian One-Pants Suits. Take 


your choice—you save either way. 


Also Greater Values in Overcoats 


The new Adler policy also enables you to 
make a substantial saving on your over- 
coat. Never have Adler Collegian Over- 
coat values been so great as in the new 
Fall line. Quality—the same high stand- 
ard as formerly, no skimping in a single 
detail of any Adler Collegian Overcoat. 
Every dollar you save is a real saving, 
resulting in greater value and economy. 


All the popular styles are 
available for your selection 
at your Adler Collegian 
dealer’s. Distinctive new 
patterns, the latest colorings. 
Variety to suit every taste. 
“When Appearance Counts,” 
wear Adler Collegians. 


DAVIDSADLER & SONS CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


CLOTHES 


THEY KEEP YOU LOOKING YOUR BEST 
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Absolutely safe for children. 
Kind to sensitive skins. Hygieni- 
cally pure. All these qualities are 
in ScotTissue. Ask your doctor. 

For years, mothers have de- 
manded soothing softness, quick ab- 
sorbency and immaculate cleanness 
in toilet tissue. They now have these 


qualities in ScotTissue, exactly as 


mothers prefer, for the comfort 
and well-being of their families. 
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ScotTissue comes to you wrapped 
and sealed in dustproof rolls, un- 
touched and untainted. 1000 sheets 
in a big, economical roll. 

ScotTissue belongs in every mod- 
ern bathroom. Its very presence 
indicates an appreciation for those 
special refinements which reflect a 
pride in home appointments. No 
need for conversation — just say 
“ScotTissue” to your storekeeper. 


Our Offer: If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents with your dealer’s name and we 


will see that you receive a full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


©S. P. Co. 
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is safe, soft tissue! 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 
3 rolls 25¢ 


(Continued from Page 192) 
“What’ll we do?”’ asked the butcher. 
“Send her home. Phone the minister. 

They’ve got a good minister— Reverend 
Nestle. He’ll look after her.”’ 

Mr. Nestle arrived promptly, and to- 
gether he and the butcher lifted Flo to an 
improvised bed in the butcher’s wagon. 
Flo opened her eyes and smiled feebly. 

““Whah’s I?”’ she asked. 

“You’re sick, Flo. We’re taking you 
home.” 

“Tse all right,’’ she protested. ‘‘Ise hun- 
gry, dat’s all, an’ there’s a wind blowin’ 
fru me.’’ She saw among the white faces 
one black face, pleasant, determined and— 
to her appalled eyes—triumphant. Her 
jaw dropped. 

“Mah time’s not come yet!” she cried 
feebly. 

The butcher stepped to the driver’s seat. 
“Your time’s come to get home to bed,” 
said he. ‘‘Here, reverend, you sit by me.”’ 


qr 


LO lay in bed in her cabin. Usually her 

bed was a mattress on the floor with a 
thick spreading of old comforts, but now 
she lay on a cot with a white pillow under 
her head and a white gown and white sheets 
against her body. The cabin was clean, 
and its accustomed state was not cleanli- 
ness. It was afternoon, and a sweet, warm 
air waved the blind at the window. The 
blind was new; it moved easily, and it ad- 
mitted no light once it was pulled down. 

Flo lay with her hands clasped across 
her breast. There was a fullness and round- 
ness about her cheeks and a healthy brown- 
ness of color which she had not had for 
months, but her eyes were closed and life 
seemed to have departed. 

In the doorway, in a comfortable chair, 
sat Mr. Nestle, tall and black, with a Bible 
open on his knee. Sometimes he looked at 
Flo, sometimes across the fields, sometimes 
he read his book. When he looked at Flo 
his eyes brightened; in spite of her im- 
mobility, she was better, and he believed 
that she was rescued at last from all likeli- 
hood of eternal burning. When he looked 
at the fields his eyes brightened. A city 
of tents was taking shape; he could see 
hundreds of dots on the green surface. 
From that direction, but very faintly, came 
the sound of voices. It was said that there 
would be fifty airplanes, but that could not 
be. But suppose there were thirty or even 
twenty, sweeping like mighty eagles! It 
was said that there would be war games 
and bombing! 

When he read his Bible it was with de- 
termination. He was young, the air was 
very soft and sweet; it was hard to tear 
his eyes from the fields and the sky. He 
glanced quickly at Flo to see whether she 
had observed his wandering gaze, but her 
eyes were still closed. Her symptoms of 
recovery might be deceptive and she might, 
after all, slip away without having crossed 
the line; then, besides losing her, he would 
suffer another defeat. He had begun to 
doubt the wisdom of appointing meetings 
during a celebration, and he had but one 
drawing attraction—Flo, repentant after 
decades of pride and stubbornness. 

Flo had not yet moved her body, but she 
had spoken in a feeble voice. He needed 
to hear her speak for his own reassurance. 

“Aunt Flo!”’ he said. 

There was no answer. 

“Aunt Flo!” 

“Yes, sah.”’ Flo did not move her eye- 
lids, nor did she seem to move her lips, but 
there was a sound. 

“I’m going to read from the Psalms.” 

“Yes, sah,’ said Flo with sudden vigor. 
“Praise de Lo’d!”’ 

Mr. Nestle looked startled, then discom- 
fited, then pleased. It was not possible 
that one so old and so recently escaped from 
the jaws of death could mock! 

“We'll have you out for the meeting,” he 
said, relieved. ‘‘We’ll take you on your 
bed.” 

““ An’ when de meeting?”’ asked Flo. 

“Day after tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sah,’ said Flo. ‘Read on.” 
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Mr. Nestle put on his spectacles, which 
were very large and had very black rims. 
He read slowly and with feeling. The 
shadow of the sycamore was heavy and he 
turned his shoulder toward the door. There 
was a quiver of Flo’s eyelid. He read on 
and on, taking delight in the resonance of 
his voice. Flo moved her right hand, then 
her left. First one foot, then the other 
described a wide are under sheet and 
blanket. Mr. Nestle finished a Psalm and 
removed his spectacles. 

“Are you comforted, sister?’’ 

“Tse ’fraid Ise paralyzed,’”’ answered Flo. 

“You mean you can’t move?” 

“Dat’s what Ise ’fraid.” 

A cloud came over Mr. Nestle’s face. 
“You're better.” 

“Tse betteh an’ Ise wo’sah. I don’ 
whistle no’ mo’ when I breave, an’ I don’ 
hab no chills. But dey’s a stillness in me 
dat is not ob dis worl’.”’ 

“Flo,” said Mr. Nestle earnestly, “you 
ain’t been brought through such sickness to 
be lost. But you’ve got to pray. You’ve 
got to pray for yourself. You’ve got to pray 
now, with me. Are you willing?” 

Again the words proceeded from the lips 
of Flo without motion. 

“Tse willin’.”’ 

Mr. Nestle knelt. 
gan. 

“Amen!” answered Flo. 

“Thou knowest what is in our hearts!”’ 

“Yes, Lo’d!”’ Though a renegade from 
church, Flo knew the liturgy. 

“Thou knowest our deepest desires!’’ 

“Amen!’’? echoed Flo, her voice trem- 
bling. 

The air blew in softly, the preacher went 
on andon; Flolay motionless; the shadow 
of the sycamore deepened. The wind 
changed its direction slightly and grew a 
little stronger. It carried the voices from 
the camp ground and also a dim, faint, deep 
hum which seemed to come from the sun 
itself. Flo heard it and her eyes opened as 
if set with springs, and quickly closed. The 
preacher heard it; his voice faltered, his 
own eyelids quivered, but remained closed. 
He spoke in deeper, louder tones. 

“Help this sister, Lord!” 

“Help!” muttered Flo. The glorious, 
mysterious sound came nearer, nearer. 

“Get her to the meeting, Lord! Lift her 
up to the heights! Let her leap the ropes, 
let her step over the line!” 

Flo said nothing at all. Her body 
tingled, burned, thrilled. Voices! Shouts! 
The deep hum growing nearer, nearer! 

“Amen!” said Mr. Nestle. 

Flo did not say amen, and he looked at 
her sharply. At the same moment he rose 
to his feet and put his Bible into his pocket. 
She slept—it was better so. Better that no 
allurement should trouble her last days. If 
she heard the planes, she might weep, or 
she might beg to be taken where she could 
see them, or her spent heart might long 
again for the fleshpots now forever denied 
her. 

Closing the door softly, he stepped 
through the little yard and over the gate. 
Across the street a group of colored women 
watched for the arriving planes. They 
glanced at him and away, half hating him 
because his presence reminded them of the 
meetings they were expected to attend. 

““How’s Flo?” they asked. 

“Better.” 

“She can never get to the meetings.” 

“Yes, she can,’’ declared Mr. Nestle. 
“She can be carried on her bed.” 

The women turned toward him with one 
accord. The hum of the airplanes was 
louder and in another instant the fleet must 
come into view; but airplanes were for the 
moment forgotten. Into each pair of brown 
eyes came a look of admiration for the 
preacher and anticipation for the emotional 
treat which he promised. 

“Twenty preachers have worked on Flo 
and done nothing,’”’ said one woman. 

“Twenty!’’ echoed another. “Forty!” 

Inside Flo’s house was silence, immo- 
bility. With the door shut, the temperature 
rose to a delicious height. 

“Preacher, am you gone?” asked Flo. 


“O Lo’d!” he be- 
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She swung her left hand round her head, 
she swung her right. She sat up and slid 
from bed. She stood first on one foot, then 
on the other. She revolved her head, to 
right, to left. She bent it back, she moved 
it forward. Rest, cleanliness, milk, broth, 
good coffee—all had worked a healing and 
stimulating work. 

“T shuah am revived,” said she. She 
walked to the window and lifted the shade. 
She heard the airplanes coming and breath 
threatened to choke her. But she did not 
look up, not yet; her eyes sought the earth, 
not the air. 

“T can get to de back ob mah house while 
de folks is at dinnah,”’ she said. “ Dere is 
de lilac bushes what I can creep behin’. 
Den I gets roun’ de ba’n, den I drops below 
de hill. Den Ise free, free!” 

The roar of the airplanes grew heavier; 
ets was one in advance like a magnificent 

ird. 

“Him am de wil’ goose what leads de 
flock!” cried Flo. ‘‘Him u 

Her hand went out with the swiftness of 
lightning and pulled down the shade. 

“Mah soul!”’ she cried, moving swiftly 
toward the bed. 


Confused and a little ashamed, the | 


preacher opened the door; in the hurry of | 


departure he had forgotten his hat. He 


lifted it from the chair and stood looking at | 


Flo, so still, so motionless. 

“Flo!” said he. Flo did not answer. 

He lifted his heart and his voice; in his 
earnestness he returned to soft old ways of 
speech: 

“Let her lib till we carries her ovah de 
line!” 

Iv 

HE sun rose high in cloudless heavens. 

It was the first of July; Gettysburg had 
known many warmer July firsts, but none 
more beautiful. It had never since the 
battle known so much commotion. On the 
field camped six thousand soldiers; round 
the avenues and through the town drove al- 
ready, though the celebration was not to 


begin until three o’clock, five thousand: 


automobiles. At the edge of the camp two 
mammoth balloons tugged at their ropes, 
quicksilver in the sun. Waiting stolidly, 
like elephants that would eventually do the 
hard work, stood fifty tanks. Now coming 
slowly to rest, now rising in soaring flight, 
floated twenty airplanes. The sounds of the 
human voice and of automobile horns never 


ceased; there was the rattle of musketry | 


and the spitting of a rapid-firing gun. The 
troops had been instructed in the history of 
Pickett’s charge; it was to be repeated as 
exactly as possible with one-third of the 
numbers originally engaged and without 
the venom of hatred or the spur of fear. 


Over all, declaring all preparations a play, | 


rang the music of the calliopes from the car- 


nivals. There was not only one carnival or — 


two—there were three. 


Flo lay in her bed, motionless, her eyes | 
closed, sheet and blanket drawn to her chin. | 
A new red handkerchief was twisted round | 
her head like a turban. She lay counting it | 


and other blessings. 
“‘T has a good rest in bed. I has de doc- 


tor and de nurse—dey ain’t goin’ to cha’ge | 
I has 


me nothin’. I has de good food. 
sheets an’ pillow cases an’ de head han’ker- 
chief. I has mah house cleaned. De Lo’d 
took care ob me.” 

At high noon Mr. Nestle came in. The 
room was dim after the bright sunshine; it 
seemed at first as though there was no one 
there. ‘Flo!’ said he sharply. 

It pleased Flo to be addressed twice. 

“Flo!” said he again, advancing into the 
room. 

“Yes, sah,’’ answered Flo feebly. 

“Where are you?” 

“Heah in mah bed, conservin’ mah 
strength.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Nestle. “‘Have 
you had your dinner?” 

“Yes, sah. Mis’ Garrett, she bring me 
mah dinnah. Now all I asks is res’ an’ 
quiet.” 

“You think you can drive to the church 
and sit in a comfortable chair during the 
meeting?” 
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What You Can 


Earn 
In Spare Time 


Mr. John E. Griffiths has made more 
than $80.00 extra in a single month. 


Hundreds of thousands of 
extra dollars are earned ev- 
ery year by the represent- 
atives of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and 
much of this money is earned 
in spare time. 


You are invited to share in 
the earnings. 


You will find the work easy 
and pleasant, and, above all, 
profitable. 


Commission 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a gener- 
ous commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your 
production. This alone may run 
as high as $200.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commis- 
sions. 

Your Profits 
Profits from the very start, and 
in proportion to the amount of 
time you can spare—$5.00, 
$10.00, $25.00 a week extra 
should be easily yours. 


ACT NOW-------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
610 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please rush particulars of your offer. 


Name__ 


Street 


Town_ Eolate_=s 
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Day- 
Your Legs Will Thank You ! 


HANK you for the unending comfort of 

Brighton Wide-Webs. No binding, no 
chafing, no checking of circulation to tire 
the legs. 


Just solid comfort—comfort that only the 
special Brighton elastic permits. Wear 
Brightons loosely. They will give perfect 
support to the socks—and your legs will 
never know they are worn. 


Next time—insist on Brighton Wide- 
Webs. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COM PANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 49 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 


Brighton Garters 


Single Grip 35c and up 


Double Grip 50c and up 
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“Time’ll tell,”’ said Flo. 


“T’ll be here at four, then we’ll make the. 


arrangements.”’ 

“Yes, sah,” said Flo. “So do.” 

“The devil is busy.”’ Mr. Nestle was 
troubled by his own response to the sun- 
shine and the shouts and the noise of the 
calliope. 

“T heah him,” said Flo. “I heah him 
tootin’ he ho’ns and blowin’ he loud 
brayin’. Sometimes he go flyin’ ovah mah 
bed.” 

“Those are airplanes.”” Mr. Nestle was 


comforted by Flo’s alarm. “Shall I get 
someone to stay with you?” 
“No, sah,’ answered Flo. ‘‘When he 


blows his ho’n and toots, I shets mah eahs. 
When he flies ovah me, I dodges undah de 
bedclothes. I ” the nearest calliope 
began to play an ancient and heroic air, 
known tothe intelligentzia as Malbrouks’en 
va-t-en Guerre, known to Flo as The Bear 
Goes Over the Mountain. A thrill coursed 
through the whole of her body. To herself 
she said, “‘One mo’ minute an’ I flies to 
pieces!’’ To Mr. Nestle she said, “‘I needs 
to sleep if Ise goin’ out tonight.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Mr. Nestle. “At 
four o’clock I’ll be back. And pray, Flo; 
the Lord will answer.” 

“T nebbah prays in mah life’s I prays 
today,” said Flo. 

Mr. Nestle opened the door and stepped 
out. “She'll be all right,’”’ he said to some- 
one across the street. ‘‘We’ll leave her 
sleep.” 

“Dat’s kin’,” said Flo, sitting up in bed. 
The upper part of her body was dressed, 
not in the clean and pleasant garments pro- 
vided by her friends, but in the clothes 
which she wore on the street. 

“Dat’s bery kin’,”’ said she from the mid- 
dle of the floor. It was now apparent that 
she was fully dressed, even to her shoes. 
“Mah haid’s all right. Mah bones is all 
right. Dis gib me a new lease on life. I kin 
walk bettah dan befo’.”’ 

She descried her familiar shawl and sun- 
bonnet and put them on. There, too, was 
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her staff, leaning in the corner. There, too, 
was her basket. 

“T takes you along, ol’ basket,’’ said she. 
“T sort ob leans on you on one side and de 
cane on de oder, and I puts some refresh- 
ments in you fo’ de way. If I only gets off! 
Now’s mah chance, while de folks is at dey 
eatin’.”’ 

A tiny but not feeble figure, she slipped 
out the door. The great tree helped her 
with its shadow, the time of day helped her, 
her tininess and thinness helped her. She 
stepped across the yard on tiptoe, she glided 
round the corner of the house, she slipped 


. behind the lilac bushes, round the big barn, 


over the hill. She found a path, trod by her 
and other colored persons who went in 
search of dandelion or rock salad or berries, 
and, safely in it, she stood perfectly still, the 
cool earth pleasant to her feet. Before her 
lay the camp, with six thousand moving 
figures, the glorious globes of silver, the 
great elephantlike tanks, the soaring 
eagles, all glittering in the sun. In her nos- 
trils was the odor of cooking food, in her 
ears was the crack of musketry, the sound 
of voices, the roar of planes. The six thou- 
sand were her friends, the camp mess 
should feed her, the devices of war were 
spectacles for her pleasure. Behind her lay 
Gettysburg—she thought of it also. 

“Come da’k, somebody goin’ to fetch me 
back,” she said aloud. ‘‘Pe’haps I ride on 
one of dem airplanes, or in one of dem 
ballooms. Somebody a’ways look aftah 
me. Den Ise ti’ed an’ gwine sit on de steps 
ob de College Chu’ch an’ see all de tourists, 
and all de sojers an’ all de ladies. To- 
morrow Ise goin’ be all day at de ca’nivals. 
De news’ll be out den; no more hidin’ dat 
Flo ain’ goin’ step ovah de line yet.” 

She looked up at the sky. 

“‘T praise de Lo’d dat He answah mah 
prayer,’’ she said, before she stepped out on 
the familiar path, her skirts trailing, her 
lips smiling, her eyes shining through tears. 
“‘T praise de Lo’d dat He ain’t let me step 
ovah de line, but dat He bring me back to 
de vain pomp and glory ob de worl’.”’ 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 170) 


more than I was then receiving. Never had 
I been more desirous of anything; but in 
addition to wanting it, I was quick to real- 
ize that I would have to do something out 
of the ordinary if I were to realize my am- 
bition and be the successful applicant. 

I had been told in what territory they 
intended to begin their initial campaign, 
and with this information as a basis, I set 
about preparing a statement of just what 
I would do if they made me their sales 
manager. 

When I returned to the offices of the 
Deering Corporation just two days later, 
I bore along with me a comprehensive 
plan for the sale and distribution of the 
company’s prospective products. It was 
no mere superficial summary, but told how 
many salesmen I thought would be needed, 
how I would route them, how often they 
should call upon a retailer, and éven made 
observations upon the kind of advertising 
that had been found most efficient in the 
sale of similar products. It was accom- 
panied by charts, estimates and maps, and 


represented six or eight hours of serious 
thought. 

My method must have created some- 
thing of a sensation. Not one of my com- 
petitors had thought of going after the job 
in this way. Here at last was something 
concrete; here was a man who actually 
had a sales plan, and who wasn’t asking 
that they buy the proverbial cat in a bag. 
Two days later I was notified that I had 
been named to the position. If I had not 
used this method I might be vice president 
in charge of sales for the Deering Corpora- 
tion, but in my estimation the chances are 
a thousand to one that I wouldn’t. I am 
certain that a dozen of the applicants were 
as well qualified, if not better qualified, than 
myself. Their failure was the failure to 
create a truthful impression in the mind of 
the prospective employer. That was the 
failure of the men ‘I interviewed this morn- 
ing, and is the failure of a great many men 
who, in spite of hard work and adequate 
talents, somehow don’t seem to get along. 

—J. Leroy MILLER. 
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This actual test revealed a 
startling fact about popular 
taste in milk chocolate 


ere are 


Wo favorite milk chocolate blends 


one richest in chocolate— 
the other richest in cream! 


LINDFOLDED, one hundred 
people tasted several blends of 
milk chocolate and chose their 

favorite. But instead of one, there were 
two favorites. 

Some preferred the full chocolate flavor 
—the others chose a mild, creamier blend. 

That’s why Peter’s and Nestle’s satisfy 
two distinct tastes for milk chocolate. 

PETER’S— richest in chocolate—has long 
been the favorite of those who prefer the 
full flavor of rich chocolate. It is the orig- 
inal milk chocolate, blended over fifty 
years ago in Switzerland by Daniel Peter. 

NESTLE’S— richest in cream—has a de- 
licious smoothness and creaminess that 
makes it the choice of those who like 
the milder blend best. 

Both are made by the Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., the world’s 
oldest manufacturers of milk chocolate. 


Peter’s and Nestle’s come in 5c and toc bars— 
plain and almond—or in the new convenient 5¢ 
croquette packages 


"Richest in 
CREAM” 


“Richest in 
CHOCOLATE” 


“High as the Alps 
in Quality’ 
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STIRIENG Trl 


There’s downright strength and upright 
quality in double grip, double duty doing 
PARIS. They’ll hold your hose and 
your friendship, too: That’s a real test of 
Streneth. Count the moment well spent 
when you ask for PARIS. 


Super Quality 5] 
. Others 35¢-50€-75¢ 
ae Single Grips as low as 25£ 


Time for a fresh pair? 


RIS 
GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
A.STEIN & COMPANY CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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was getting! Look at the satisfaction in 
accomplishment. And so forth. But, at 
that, the kid had picked as nice a way as 
any, asking for his raise—hinting at his own 
increased worth through little George’s just 
deserts. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” I told him. 

Nothing too definite, you know. Great 
snakes, a man has got to keep his salary 
total somewhere within reason or he’ll have 
the plant manager climbing up his back! 
Hell, my own raise was overdue three 
months! 

Well, Charlie got another gang together, 
and before long had the steel framework for 
the first furnace and its checker chamber all 
set up, and with great glee we chased the 
bricklayers in. And with the coming of the 
masons came that element of conflict to a 
head, without which, so I’m told, no tale is 
ever worth the time it takes to tell it. 

Not a new conflict, this. They tell me 
there are only seven story situations, any- 
way, conflicts included—all tales elabo- 
rated from these seven. True or not, we 
would make no claim of new conflict for this 
record, anyhow. Construction men would 
give such a claim the laugh. The slant-eyed 
engineers that laid the mighty wall to keep 
the Tartars out would laugh. So would the 
good construction lads that swung those 
man-sized jobs along the Nile. So would 


the prehistoric field chiefs, who high au- — 


thority now seems to think fled the disin- 
tegrating continent of Atlantis to rebuild 
empire on Andean heights, harsh and for- 
bidding, most unlikely site for empire, but 
far above the terrible engulfing sea. Even 
' those shadowy pre-Incan building superin- 
tendents who by some long-lost engineer- 
ing magic perched their Cyclopean fortresses 
high on the dizzy pinnacles of Peru would 
laugh at such a claim. For old, hard-earned, 
rut-traveling experience pitted against the 
zeal of fresh-ideaed youth is no new thing. 
It is as old as Babel; old as the first big job 
men ever tackled. A pity it is so, for when 
these two pull together they make a team 
unbeatable. 

Hard-earned, rut-traveling experience is 
nearly always the aggressor in these con- 
flicts. Youth on the job is seldom arrogant. 
Youth on the job has nearly always a very 
humble respect for old experience. But a 
time comes when youth will stand for no 
more condescension, no more sneering dis- 
missal of its fresh and ofttimes good ideas, 
no more ignoring of its eager want to help, 
its great desire to show what it can do. And 
then youth, like as not, declares itself in no 
uncertain terms, and with such phrases as 
“dried-up old fogy,’’ and the like, come 
often enough real enmity and the resolve 
on the part of old experience to chase youth 
off the job—no trifling piece of chasing, as 
old experience has many a time found out. 

So it was with Simon Sleeman and young 
Simms. Sleeman had been at Conemaugh 
thirty years, Charlie a couple of months. 
And Sleeman smarted under the unforgiva- 
ble presumption of that kid in beating him 
in the race at the gas valves. He need not 
have smarted. That he did showed that his 
vision was warped by prejudice, for that 
was no fair race. The masonry at the gas 
valves was complicated work. Flues and 
valve seats and uptakes and arches. Much 
cutting and fitting and keying and chipping 
and building up to lumber forms. Much 
working in constricted passages and cham- 
bers, where only one mechanic could be 
placed. Little straight work. No mass 
work. No wonder Charlie caught him, fol- 
lowing with the installation of the valve 
machinery. I said as much to Sleeman, 
seeing how he felt, but it didn’t help. Char- 
lie was crowding him. 

I think the general superintendent, who 
was Sleeman’s patron saint, must have no- 
ticed this and said “‘How come?”’ to Slee- 
man. The general super may have been a 
bear cat at production, but when it came to 
sizing up construction he was a perfect 
.washout. But Sleeman didn’t know it, and 


Sleeman would have sold out to the devil, 
provided that bit of trafficking had not al- 
ready been completed, to avoid a criticism 
from his guardian saint. He was out, then, 
to get Charlie, fair or foul. 

I disliked that fat-jowled, thick- 
paunched, hook-nosed satyr the moment I 
laid eyes on him. But he came to me from 
the general superintendent with the wish 
that it would fit with our plans to let Slee- 
man take charge of the masonry on our job 
instead of putting on a special bricklayer 
foreman for the new construction work. 
And, although I had experienced plenty of 
previous grief mixing production and con- 
struction organizations, the wishes of gen- 
eral superintendents are commands. 

Oh, Sleeman knew his stuff, all right! He 
really had a splendid reputation as a steel- 
works mason. His reputation as a man— 
what did that matter? The Bessemer lin- 
ings at Conemaugh Coke and Iron averaged 
ten more heats of life than those of any 
other converter plant in the district. And 
while the neighboring plants up river and 
down river shut their blast off for repairs, 
the stacks Sleeman had lined just kept on 
making pig. The merchant-mill reheating 
furnaces seemed to hold up forever. And 
when a roof burned thin and fell in at the 
old open hearth it made a date for reckon- 
ing plant history. 
work we were obliged to cut out much 
masonry that Sleeman had put in years be- 
fore, and it sure was rock of ages. It kept 


three blacksmiths busy sharpening drills 


and bull points that those adamantine old 
foundations dulled. 
Oh, Simon Sleeman knew his stuff, all 


right! But, just the same, Simon Sleeman | 
Heaven | 
knows that most of the mill men in the old | 


was a fat, lascivious old goat. 


days were no spirits of chastity and light. 
So tough the work, so hot, so long, so never- 
ceasing the tremendous labor, that only the 
most violent wild flings could provide this 
hard-burned brotherhood recreation. They 
worked twelve hours a day, twelve hours a 
night, in sparks, in fumes, in constant 
jeopardy. They did a twenty-four-hour 
turn every other week. They labored seven 
days a week, three hundred and sixty-five 
ayear. No holidays—except for their occa- 
sional tear. But what a lovely holiday 
when they took it! 

No man can work that steady and that 
hard. Any man will break. A need for 
change unconquerable will come. One 


day’s change a week will meet that need. | 


But the old steel men had to take theirs all 
inalump. And when that irresistible need 
for change reached culmination they tore 
the rope right and they painted the com- 
munity in which they lived and moved and 
had their hard-boiled being violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red, not to 
mention fifteen or twenty other hues undis- 
covered by the spectrum. 


Mostly, they took it out in booze. But 


booze, as is well known, breaks down all | 


other moral barriers against license; and 
many a man in booze would, as we used to 
say, go down the line who was on the 
square, sober. Pitiful. And yet this could 
be said: Theirs was no creeping, sneaking, 
furtive lechery. 

But Sleeman was of other stuff. He 
never tore the rope. He never joined tHe 
boys in a wild bar-mirror-wrecking party. 
He never joined a roaring march against 
Bloody-Nosed Bill’s place, where the 
puddlers from the upriver mill hung out, 
nor recreated his weary body and soul in 
the nerve-soothing cracking of heads that 
always followed. These were rhinoceros 
recreations, bull-elephant pastimes, grizzly- 
bear gestures of playfulness. And Sleeman 
was a fat and filthy goat. He was a home 
defiler. But he certainly could lay bricks. 

And now he set himself to lay bricks 
faster than Charlie Simms could set up fur- 
nace frames; to build and fill 1p checker 
chambers faster than Charlie could set up 
the chamber binders. 


In our construction | 
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Better breakfasts 


better business | 


Suppose wives sat in on morning conferences . 


. expe- 


rienced the dark and dreadful futility of Monday . . . 


Every business-going husband arrives 
some time at a definite breakfast philos- 
| ’ . 

|ophy. You can’t eat toast with the 


| crinkle lost and catch the 8:15 serenely. 
You can’t drink coffee you don’t enjoy 
_ and greet the morning gaily. 
_ Modernize your breakfasts with 
| Manning-Bowman table electrics—the 
| quicker, better, twentieth-century way. 
Instead of toast that cools while the 
fruit is served, make crisp, perfect toast 
at the table. While the table is being set, 
let a Manning-Bowman percolator bubble 
fragrant, delicious coffee. 
Some morning, when you wake up to 
_ fall sunshine, have a real breakfast 
_ with waffles, bacon, a savory ome- 
_lette. A Manning-Bowman table 
| stove or a waffle iron, designed for 


| ILLUsTRATED BELOW—M-B Per- 
| colator Set 3120/7, pot style, with 
sugar bowl, creamer and tray. In 
nickelplate, $41.00. Waffle Iron 
1616 in special tray design, $15.00. 
| 


struggled with stenographers and directors and turn-overs 
. wouldnt breakfasts be more generally respected? 


simple, clean table cooking, makes even 
complicated breakfast menus simple. 
Manning-Bowman is electrical quality 
recognized everywhere for its excellence. 
Designed for table use, it harmonizes 
with fine china and sparkling glass. 
Table cooking is accomplished neatly 
and pleasantly. For every purchaser, it 
is genuine economy because of its unfail- 
ing long service. On sale at quality 
stores everywhere. Manning, Bowman 
& Company, Meriden, Conn. Write 
for “From Breakfast to Midnight Bridge,” 
an interesting, free book- | ——— 
let on electrical cookery. MMee ep 
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“Gee! I'm full 
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O pep an’ 


Eskimo Pie!” 


I’m rarin’ to go all the time. Mother 
says I get so much calories from 
Eskimo Pie,an’ dad says it’s theberries 
to give a fellow zip. Doc Lawrence 
says one Eskimo Pie steams you up 
as much as a chicken sandwich or 
two boiled eggs or a quart of milk 
—but who cares? Way I look at it 
is that it is good for what ails you. 
Makes you so glad you're tickled all 
over when you sink your teeth in 
that crunchy choclate coatin’ an’ on 
down into the surprise party of ice 
cream inside it. Wow! Oh, that taste! 
Eat ‘em? I could eat Eskimo Pie till 
my eyes bug out an’ my ears ring an’ 
when I couldn’t hold any more I'd 
hire some one to keep eatin’ for me! 
No wonder there’s patents an’ trade 
marks on Eskimo Pie—it’s too good 
to take any chances on us gettin’ the 
worst of it on an imitation. 


patel 


NOTE TO DEALERS: 


If your manufacturer 
does not supply you, 
wrile for name of one 
within shipping dis- 
tance who will—over 
half the ice cream 
manufacturers in 
America make 
Eskimo Pie. Eskimo 
Pie Corporation, P.O. 
Box 31, Louisville, Ky. 


IMO PIE 


Firm, delicious ice cream inside! Crisp, pure chocolate outside. And 
around this enticing bar, a sanitary, moisture-proof foil wrapper. That 
is the magic product—the patented trade-marked product—Eskimo Pie. 


Over two hundred million sold yearly 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS: 
The most valuable ice cream 
confection franchise in the 
history of the ice cream indus- 
try. Full information can be 
obtained by writing us. 
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Open-hearth furnaces are essentially mere 
great fire-brick retorts; a huge hearth in 
which the molten metal lies and is refined, 
thick refractory walls and an arched roof to 
hold in and reflect the heat of the flaming 
fuel gas. But so tremendous are the strains 
due to expansion and contraction from the 
terrific temperature changes that the whole 
thing must be inclosed, bound, tied, in 
steel; set on astrong steel floor, confined in 
a great cage of rolled buckstays and water- 
cooled steel castings. This cage is first set 
up, the furnace proper built inside. And 
Sleeman set himself to fill these cages up 
with bricks faster than any half-baked, 
transit-squinting college boy could set them 
up. And here the gas-valve competition 
was reversed. Here steel first, masonry 
chasing it. And here the masons could be 
piled into the job, shoulder to shoulder 
nearly. Regardless of efficiency, of costs, 
speed his only end, Simon Sleeman jam- 
med the first furnace frame with men. He 
had it nearly done before Charlie got the 
second framework ready for him. 

I let it ride, and watched young Charlie 
meet the challenge. One of the considera- 
tions on which I had acceded to the general 
superintendent’s wish that a plant man do 
the construction masonry was that I would 
not be responsible for the masonry costs. 
So I let it ride and watched the fun. 
Charlie went to that competition with the 
masons as though it was a splendid game. 
Charlie knew he was on the short end. But 
that made no difference to Charlie. He was 


not out to get anybody. He was merely out , 


to beat Sleeman if he could, in this good, 
fair game of building things. If he got 
beaten it was all in the game. 

But game? With Sleeman, it was far 
from any game. With Sleeman, it was far 
from any sporting proposition. It was a 
mere matter of twisting an ankle, thumbing 
an eye, kneeing a groin and having it over 
with. Catch up to Charlie somehow, and 
then go crying to the general manager, the 
patron saint. Should he lay off all them 
bricklayers till young Simms got another 
furnace ready for him, or what? A game? 
Slit Simms’ gullet! Run him off the plant! 
Unless the old hands showed up these 
theoretical young squirts of schoolboys for 
the scatterbrains they were, like as not one 
of them would be putting in the brickwork 
for the new structural-mill layout that 
rumor said would follow when the open 
hearth was done. 

I watched that little conflict. I even fos- 
tered it, as may be done to the benefit of the 
job. Rivalry is great stuff for the job so 
long as you watch and see that no throats 
actually get cut; so long as you stamp 
down hard on the first sign of dirty work. I 
let Simon Sleeman get away with some 
things pretty rough, for I felt sure that if 
Charlie Simms got mad he’d turn out 
twice the work he did good naturedly, 
which was a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. That’s what young engineers are 
on the job for—to turn out twice the work 
they have been doing. But when Sleeman 
took George Illic away from him, I almost 
had to call the turn. Considering how he 
did it, that was almost too raw. 

As I expected, when the race grew tight, 
Charlie brought George up out of the valve- 
chamber cellar to the furnace floor. That 
former job was well in hand and running 
smoothly, and one of George’s men could 
handle it. George was needed on the fur- 
naces, and so he soon was setting up the 
steel while Charlie spent more time getting 
the material in and straightening out shop 
errors, and the like, and planning ahead. 
And between the two of them, in spite of 
the fact that bricklayers and helpers were 
so thick in the first furnace that they were 
stepping on one another’s necks, Charlie 
and George got the second frame together 
with a couple of days to spare before the 
masons finished with the first. 

And then one morning I noticed Sleeman 
talking pleasantly with George Illic. I 
could see what was coming—anybody 
could. Anyone could see that little George 
was Charlie’s main reliance. Take George 
away from him 
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It was the way that Sleeman did it that 
made me want to take a hand; the way he 
took sneaking advantage of Charlie’s young 
idealism, breaking the rules of the game, 
fouling while Charlie was going the rules 
one better when it came to sportsmanship. 

There was a rule at Conemaugh which is, 
as far as I know, a general rulein steel. No 
department head may give a better job toa 
man in another part of the plant’s organi- 
zation. It’s a rotten rule, but you learn it. 
I learned it. 

A lad dead sick of thinking by machinery 
came to me one day and asked for a va- 
cancy as material checker that existed on 
our job. 

“Tt pays only a hundred bucks,” I told 
him. 

“‘That’s five more than I get,’ he said. 
“But what counts most is outside work. 
Our doctor says I need it. Besides, I’m 
sick of cranking a calculator. I hate it. 
I'll never get anywhere at a job I hate. 
When can I go to work?” . 

“You'll have to work a notice for your 
boss,’’ I told the lad, ‘‘and get a transfer 
from him then, from your department to 
construction.” 

And in a day the storm struck. I got a 
call from the head of the accounting de- 
partment, who evidently had not failed to 
take the matter up with others in authority 
before he took the matter up with me. The 
general superintendent gave me a small 
talk on organization, and I got a request 
to drop in soon to see the plant manager. 

“But the lad came to me,”’ I told the ac- 
counting boss. “I didn’t seek him. He 
said the doctor told him he had better get 
a fresh-air job.” 

“He can get a lot of fresh air after half- 
past five,” the accounting boss informed 
me. “I'll bet he goes to the movies every 
night instead of taking a nice long walk. 
You should have turned him down uncon- 
ditionally.” 

I wasn’t surprised at that attitude. From 
the accountant’s figure, I should judge that 
his idea of an exciting hour of outdoor exer- 
cise would be a nice long walk. The works 
accountant had a splendid bulging chest, 
but it appeared to have slipped down on 
him a foot or so. 

“But he doesn’t like his present work. 
He has no interest in it,’”’ I told the general 
superintendent. 

“He damn sight better take some interest 
in it,” said the G.S. ‘‘Let him stay where 
he is.” 

“From what I can hear, he’s a mighty 
good boy,” I explained to the plant mana- 
ger. “‘We can probably build the open 
hearth without him; but this would mean 
a small promotion. It would make him 
feel that he has the right to go right after 
every chance he sees to get ahead.” 

“The plant before the individual,” said 
the plant manager. “‘The accountant chief 
gave him a job when he had none and 
broke him in to the work. He’s most valu- 
able to us where he is, and at his present 
rate. Let him show his loyalty by stick- 
ing.” 

“Loyalty?” I made the mistake of 
smiling. ‘‘ You think this rule develops it?”’ 

“Tt seems, up to the present, to have 
given us sufficient loyalty for our needs. It 
is arule. Thank you for coming in.” 

And those were those. A rotten rule, but 
a rule. It would mean a lot to me to see 
that open hearth all completed and a quar- 
ter-mile row of furnaces all making steel. 
Observing that rule, then, we got our job 
done in the end without the help of the boy 
from the accounting department. I sup- 
pose he still is grinding at a multiplying 
machine. 

But, walking through the job one day, I 
noticed that little George Illic was nowhere 
round the furnaces. ‘‘Where’s George to- 
day—sick?”’ I asked young Simms. 

“No,” Charlie said, “I lost him. Mr. 
Sleeman offered him a better job. I let him 
go.” fs 
I held the lid down on a boiling indigna- 
tion. ‘‘Got anyone to replace him?” 

“No,” Charlie said; “but I’ll get some- 
one.” (Continued on Page 204) 
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N bountiful Orange County, Florida, and Orlando, “The City 
Beautiful,” we have discovered GOLD ... not the fabled “pot 


of gold at the rainbow’s end”. . . but a more substantial gold 
from the sandy loam which produces millions of dollars for us 
annually. We have found gold in the oranges and grapefruit 
that hang ripe on our trees in mid-winter; the gold of glorious 
sunsets over Orange County’s 1500 lakes; the gold of health and 
zestful living and splendid opportunity. 


Orlando, a community of some 
31,000 prosperous people, is a city 
of homes, of schools, of churches 
and of high ideals. It is a growing, 
thriving community, the business 
and marketing center of Orange 
County and the metropolis of 
Central Florida. 


Nature has given Orlando won- 
drous endowments of beauty, and 
we have cherished this beauty. 
Charming homes and pleasant 
parks skirt the shores of the 31 
lakes within our city limits. Mighty 
evergreen oaks shade our avenues. 
Artistic schools, churches, hotels 
and business buildings maintain 
harmony with our palms and 
flowers. 


There is an unusual zest in living 
here. A mild-tempered climate 
makes the outdoors always invit- 


ing, and bestows an added measure 
of energy for work or play. All out- 
doors is a great playground, where 
one can enjoy fishing or hunting, 
swimming or boating, golf or 
tennis, or motoring over Orange 
County’s splendid highways. 


There’s always something inter- 
esting to see or do in Orlando. 
A wide diversity of entertainment 
is provided. Splendid accommo- 
dations are available— furnished 
homes, apartments or hotels. 
People are hospitable and friendly. 
Living costs are reasonable. Hotel 
fates are guaranteed. Everything, 
indeed, is just about as you'd like 
it in Orlando. 


. . . . . 


Come... visit Orlando and Orange 
County this winter. Let us send you 
our booklets which tell the whole story. 


ORLANDO 
& Orange County 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


11 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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(Continued from Page 202) 

“You know the plant rule?” I asked. 
‘“A man advances in his own department. 
No promotions one branch to another.” 

“‘Never heard of it,’’ Charlie admitted. 
‘“‘Hell of a rule, I’d say!” 

“Check!’’? I remarked. “But it’s a rule. 
And I’ll bet you no man on the plant is for 
it more than Sleeman. I'll speak to that 
gentleman in words of one syllable. You 
need George Illic.”’ 

““Good Lord, chief,’’ spoke up Charlie, 
“don’t do that! You can’t do that! You 
can’t stand in the way of a man getting 
more money just because he happens to be 
valuable to you. I’d help any deserving 
man of mine to get a better job than I 
could give him.” 

Idealistic Charlie. Still, he was only half 
a dozen months in steel. I suppose he’s 
learned by now. 

“Tt’s our fault anyhow,” Charlie added. 
“We didn’t put that raise through for 
George.” 

The nerve of that young cub! Putting it 
up to me instead of Sleeman! But that big 
kid never was afraid to speak his piece to 
anyone. I wonder how far he ever got in 
steel. There are a lot of the big fellows that 
can’t stand for straight talk from below. 
But dog-gone him, there was a stack of 
change-in-rate cards on my desk three 
inches high. I had George slated for next 
month, and I couldn’t very well give George 
a raise without boosting Simms along. Kee- 
ripes! A man has got to keep his salary 
total somewhere within reason. You’ve got 
to change the subject hurriedly when these 
young bucks start talking wages. They 
never seem to have the right perspective on 
this matter. 

““What’s Sleeman got George doing?” I 
inquired. 

“They took the blast off Number Three 
last week, I understand,’ Charlie ex- 
plained. ‘‘Coming down for a relining at 
last. And Sleeman wants a good man to 
take charge of his rigging there. Scaffolds 
and elevators and hoisting engines and such 
gear. A lot of heavy new cooler plates to 
be handled, and the like.”’ 

““George didn’t even work a notice, till 
you could find another man?”’ 

““Oh, no,” said Charlie. ‘“‘He would have 
done it; but, you see, Sleeman needed him 
right away. So I gave him a transfer at 
once.” 

A sportsman, Charlie. Too good a one 
for steel, I fear. Giving the other man the 
odd. Lucky if you can stay in that tough 
game giving the other man an even break. 
I watched Simms fight that furnace job 
alone. I didn’t do a thing to help him out. 
Let ’em suffer. That’s the way they learn. 
The boy ran his ankles hot trying to swing 
his work without the proper help, trying to 
put up steel with bohunks without a single 
first-class foreman to unload on. And there 
was Sleeman, slapping in bricks and leering 
like a goat, but full of kind advice, and 
smooth and helpful—even sympathetic 
with Charlie in his oily talks regarding 
progress daily on the job. 

But the general superintendent asked me 
one morning if I thought young Simms was 
big enough to handle the work I’d given 
him. 

“‘Sleeman says he’s afraid he’ll be out of 
work for his furnace and checker-chamber 
gangs this week,” the general super told me. 
““Can’t you speed Simms up a bit?” 

Generally, it works out that if you give a 
goat rope enough he’ll try to jump a fence 
a little bit too high and hang himself. But 
it began to look as though I’d have to give 
young Simms a hand unless the goat I had 
in mind got ambitious with his fences 
pretty quick. Idealistic Charlie. I wonder 
if he has found out by now that everybody 
doesn’t play the game as fair as he. And 
when he spots a dirty player, I wonder if 
Charlie ever twists an ankle or knees a liver 
himself. I wonder, in other words, if 
Charlie ever got very far in steel. At any 
rate, I’d no intention of him getting fouled 
and carried out of the game on our job— 
hurt permanently maybe. I’d let him fight 
as long as he could stand the gaff to see if 
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maybe he could work out a defense for 
dirty play himself. But it certainly did 
look as if that big white kid would need 
help—unless, of course, that rope-and-fence 
device worked out pretty quick. 

And then, late one night, as I sat undis- 
turbed in my office, mulling over the pro- 
posed new structural-mill layout, a rap 
came at my door. 

Undisturbed, did I say? An engineer in 
steel ought to have a solitary little cabin on 
some mountain top, and an air flivver to 
take him there when there is careful plan- 
ning to be done. 

I shoved the drafting chief’s preliminary 
sketches back and yelled, ‘‘Come in!” 

And who should doit? Mr. George Illic, 
of Dalmatia and Ovenville, Pennsylvania, 
U.S. A. None other! 

I took the green eye shield off and shoved 
the chair back from the desk. This ought 
to be good. George was a man of sense. 
George would not be coming in to bother 
me with some mere triviality. I shook 
hands with George. 

“Sit down, George,” I said. ‘Yak si 
mash? How do you have yourself?” 

“Ne dobra,”’ Georgesaid. ‘‘Notso good, 
boss’’— George drove right straight at the 
point: ‘‘W’a’s matter you let Sleeman 
work you job?” 

I knew this would be good. Here was a 
hot one to start off with. A bohunk rigger 
pusher questioning the make-up of a big 
construction force. But I liked George. 
He had balance, humor of a grim Slavic 
kind, horse sense, honesty. Bigger men 
than I ever hope to be might listen to what 
George Illic had to say with benefit. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Sleeman, 
George?”’ Iasked. ‘‘ You left a darn white 
boss, and one that saved your hand for you, 
to go to work for Sleeman, didn’t you?”’ 

“Sure I do dot,’’ George admitted. ‘“‘You 
don’t know what for I do dot, boss? You 
t’ink I leave Sharlie for some t’ree cents 
an hour more money? You ought know 
me more better as dat, Mr. Boss.”’ 

I didn’t say a word. A light was dawn- 
ing. Iknewit. I knew that this interview 
was going to be a hell-dinger. 

“T want dot Sleeman t’ink I be dirty 
crook jus’ same like he be. So I leave 
Sharlie when dot Sleeman ask me do it, and 
I gon’ work for Sleeman gang. Better you 
find out somet’ing bout some boss when 
you work for him. I try find out somet’ing 
crooked work dot Sleeman do. Sharlie he 
don’t know dot, and, like good sport, he 
gimme transfer. Den I watch out little bit 
all time. When I see somet’ing dirty busi- 
ness dot Sleeman do, den maybe little 
George Illic he run dot Sleeman off job, like 
he try run off Sharlie. Little George Illic, 
all by self. Pretty good, I do dot, eh?”’ 

I still was silent. Pretty good was right. 
And if little George ever got anything on 
Sleeman I pitied that fat satyr. I had seen 
more than once that cold, metallic look, as 
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merciless as any steel-works rat’s, that 
could come into the peculiar greenish blue 
of George’s Slavic eyes. 

“T find out somet’ing crooked plenty 
quick ’bout Sleeman,” stated George. 
“Somet’ing I no be looking for; somet’ing 
be big surprise for me. I find out he no 
want take me from Sharlie jus’ for slow up 
Sharliejob. I find out pretty quick he want 
me work for him for somet’ing else besides. 
You know, boss’’— George’s voice went low 
and flat and deadly—‘“‘ you know, boss, me, 
I got schéne Frau!” 

The filthy, fat, 
beast—the satyr! 

“Schone Frau” isn’t Slavic. Neither is 
it German here. It’s “‘steel works.” ‘“‘Steel 
works”’ is a language that has appropriated 
what it likes best out of a dozen tongues. 
George had a pretty wife, all right—more 
than merely pretty. I’d seen her one eve- 
ning, shopping with George in the company 
store. <A tall, broad, Juno-breasted, wide- 
hipped, splendid thing. Cheek bones far 
separated, flat-eyed, milk-skinned; her 
mouth not Cupid-bowed—straight, but 
full-lipped and red. Coarse straw-colored 
hair knotted tight and sleek on a fine round 
head. She might have posed for some 
heroic statue. Muscovy. I knew just what 
was coming. 

““A couple day ago,” said George, “‘dot 
Sleeman put me work’n’ night turn.” 

A home. Built up of love and work and 
sacrifice. What thing is finer? What thing 
as fit for merciless extinction as he who 
spoils one? I understood. It was a foul 
jest known to all the plant that if a hunky 
in the brick department had a pretty wife 
Sleeman soon had that hunky working 
night turn. I never could believe but that 
it was a mere foul jest, no more, made to 
fit in with Sleeman’s lovely character. 

“You're absolutely sure about this, 
George?” 

“Sure,”’ George said, his face emotion- 
less. “I tell my woman yesterday: ‘Here, 
take money, take two baby, go back old 
country, live in house my mamma. Amer- 
ica no place for you. Too soft. Too easy. 
Slavic woman work like hell one t’ousand 
year. No can stop too quick. You go back 
starra country, live hard life, poor life. 
Four year, five year—I come back starra 
country too. My mamma say you be good 
woman, be good mother dem two baby all 
five year, maybe I no kill you then. You 
no do what I say, I kill you now!’”’ 

I could see George telling her that, his 
queerly colored eyes as cold as death. The 
courage of him. He had stuff, that little 
man. His home, built up of love and work 
and fine unselfishness, he’d save somehow. 
No greasy goat could wreck it. 

“Today she go,”’ said George. “I always 
like dot woman pretty much.”’ His voice 
was still low and flat—emotionless as his 
face. But I wish I could make you see that 
poisonous blue-greenness of his eyes. ‘‘She 
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always be fine mother, I be sure of dot. ‘I 
t’ink if dot two baby no need-it her for 
mother, I maybe kill her yesterday. You 
see,’ George ended, “‘I find out somet’ing 
crooked pretty quick, dot Sleeman. So to- 
morrow, me, I comin’ back work for Shar- 
lie.” 

That fool rule. That rule about men 
leaving one department for another. Why 
do inconsequential trivialities like that rule 
come popping into a man’s mind along with 
vital human issues? 

“But, George,’ I said, shocked stupid 
that so utterly tough a break should fall to 
such a white man as he, “‘ you can’t do that. 
You can’t be jumping round from one de- 
partment to another.” 

“Oh, dot’s all right,’’ George stated. I 
think that George appreciated how I felt— 
knew that it was impossible for me to say 
a word to him expressing my real feelings. 
“Oh, dot’s all right,’”’ George stated. “‘Slee- 
man jus’ gimme transfer.” 

And smiling, with that poisonous green 
light in his nice blue eyes, George rose and 
said good-by and left me. 

The devil fly away with women—at 
least when they interfere with building open 
hearths. Now wouldn’t I have one sweet 
fly-around with the general superintendent 
when I kicked his blue-ribbon mason boss ~ 
off my job tomorrow? But, strangeto say, I 
was spared going to the mat with the big 
fellow over this business. Strange to say, 
it was three long months before Simon 
Sleeman ever showed up on construction 
work again. 

About three months after George came 
back to work for Charlie Simms we 
wrecked the old storehouse, clearing ground 
for more new work. Bricks and cement and 
fire clay were kept on the ground floor of the 
old building. The masonry department had 
offices in it two floors up. There was an old 
hydraulic elevator in the place. The bot- 
tom of its shaft was thick with grease and 
dank; steamy and warm, too, for a small 
sewer drained the water leakage from the 
elevator plunger. 

Rats! How the foul things fought! As 
big as spaniels! Hundreds! Ugh! I tell 
you, man, they strike me cold, the teeth of 
rodents. Malevolent. They sneer. They 
sneer before they eat. A tiger’s fangs are 
terrible; a dingo’s fangs are terrible—a ~ 
grizzly’s. Onerip, though, and your throat 
is out; the thing is done. But squirrels go 
through the thick walls of a nut with little 
chiselings, and beavers cut a fine bole down 
with chippings. Gnaw, gnaw, gnaw! 

The day we took the elevator out Slee- 
man showed up for the first time in three 
months on our job. At the bottom of the 
elevator shafu was Sleeman’s watch—and 
what was left of Sleeman. 

On the day they buried what was left of 
Sleeman, George Illic and his gang were 
putting up a high steel-wire fence around 
the north end of the plant. The company 
had bought a block or two of Ovenville and 
razed the houses on it to make room for the 
new structural mills, and we were closing 
in the property. It happened that I came 
by that way to see how it was going, when 
the carriages of Sleeman’s funeral rolled 
past on Furnace Street, which bounds the 
north end of the plant. I heard a voice 
say, ‘‘Kako si ti, meestair?”’ 

George’s gang had a little gin pole up, 
erecting some posts and an arch of struc- 
tural stuff that made an appropriate gate- 
way through the new fence out into 
Furnace Street. 

George nodded casually toward the pass- 
ing hearse. ‘‘ Dot fellow, he’s gone ’nother 
job,’”’ George volunteered. ‘‘No gone lay 
bricks no more. Shovel coal, maybe, dis 
time. I dinno.” 

The Slavs have humor, never fear. I 
never saw a face more blankly innocent; 
nor eyes so hard, metallic, pitiless, like a 
steel-works rat’s; greenish-blue, calling to 
mind the poisonous coat of verdegris that 
comes on copper. 

“You t’ink,”’ asked George, his voice as 
bland and unctuous and as free from guile 
as any undertaker’s—‘“‘you t’ink somebody 
maybe give dot fellow transfer?” 
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beautiful relations, and were insured by 
him against loss by theft, and were shown 
by him now and then to selected spirits, 
and eventually were stolen from him in turn 
within ten feet of the safe in which they 
were to be placed for the night, and within 
twenty of the guest to whom they had just 
been shown. 

Donovan found that guest at the club of 
which the policeman had spoken—found 
him within half an hour after arriving in 
Denver. When the conference ended two 
hours later Donovan had decided to return 
at once to the scene of the crime, and 
the mineralogist had decided to return to 
Round Rock with him. 
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“T\UCK!” cried Donovan softly. 

Stiles drew back from the taxicab 
window, then asked his question: ‘‘ Not 
Mosser?”’ 

“That’s who.” 

‘‘Odd that Mosser should have followed 
you by the next train, instead of by the 
train you took.” 

“T think he didn’t follow me. 
him.” 

Donovan, who had continued peering 
past the edge of the window, saw the man 
they were discussing emerge from the 
train-shed ramp and look about him. An 
instant later a woman rushed up to him and 
threw herself into his arms. 

““Mrs. Mosser would be interested,”’ ob- 
served Stiles dryly. 

“Too bad. The woman’s taking him to 
her car, or perhaps his car.’”’ Donovan 
looked at his watch. ‘‘I feel I ought to see 
where he goes. Care to come along?” 

“Tt wouldn’t do. I’ll run on home and 
see you later, in case anything comes up 
needing attention.” 

The two men watched Mosser pass on to 
the waiting car, the woman on his arm. 
When he was out of range the mineralogist 
prepared to leave the taxicab, while Don- 
ovan leaned forward to give the driver new 
directions. This time it was Stiles who ut- 
tered the warning and Donovan who drew 
back from the window. 

“Don’t seem to look, but notice the little 
woman in black behind that big Swede. 
She’s watching Mosser from under her veil. 
Or am I deceived?” 

“His wife!” exclaimed Donovan. 

“T’m sure too. Watch her.” 

Donovan waved his hand to Stiles, al- 
ready outside on the pavement, then spoke 
hurriedly to the driver. 

“Keep that sedan in sight. If that other 
taxi follows it, fall in behind at a little dis- 
tance.” 

He learned without much trouble that 
Mosser kept up two establishments. He 
saw the taxicab ahead follow the love car, 
as he had expected it would do. He saw 
the sedan stop before a building in a semi- 
fashionable residence street, saw its pas- 
sengers alight and enter their flat, using a 
key, saw the other taxicab pass on. His 
own car followed slowly. A placard offer- 
ing an upper flat gave him the agent’s 
name. 

Later he learned from this agent that a 
man named Thompson occupied the first 
floor, and that he and his wife had been 
living there for about nine months. 

“Union station,” he told the driver when 
they had passed the place. 

That evening at his Round Rock hotel 
he received a call from a man named Ban- 
ning, Mrs. Mosser’s attorney, who had run 
down from Denver with her to look after 
her interests. 

Banning explained that he was acting 
not only as her attorney, but as an old 
family friend, and as such he requested 
Donovan to call at the house for a confer- 
ence with his client. 

“‘She wishes to see you while I’m here,” 
he said. 

“How 
Donovan. 


Watch 


is the injured man?” asked 
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Banning looked at him in surprise. 
“Hadn’t you heard? Johanson died this 
morning at half-past ten.” 

“T’m sorry. That changes the crime to 
murder. Have the police unearthed any 
clews?” : 

“No clews; but Mosser accuses his wife 
of knowing the guilty pérson. That’s 
partly why I’m here.” 

“‘And who does he say is the guilty per- 
son?”’ Donovan asked. 

“The chauffeur. The cook. The mail 
carrier. Her father, who never approved of: 
her marriage. The chief of police. I. You 
yourself, as far as I know. Anybody he 
happens to think of. He talks like a man 
insane.” 

“Too bad. Do you think he has a pur- 
pose in his madness?” 

Banning evaded the question. ‘Mrs. 
Mosser sent her car; but it will return for 
you at a more convenient hour, if you 
prefer.” 

“Not necessary,’ said Donovan. 

““What purpose could he have had?” 
asked the attorney after a moment. 

“‘T saw the man leave the railway station 
in Denver.” 

Mrs. Mosser was waiting for them in the 
room upstairs that opened from the street. 
She sat at one side, nervously fingering her 
gloves, her gown the dress*she had worn in 
the city that afternoon. He inferred that 
she had but just returned, and that she had 
been weeping, for she still wore her hat and 
veil, and at first did not speak. 

“We're not asking for this conference to 
protect our rights,’”’ Banning began. ‘‘It is 
true that Mrs. Mosser had money of her 
own invested in certain of the stolen rubies, 
and has an equity in the insurance, but we 
shall protect that money in another way. 
She has also her dower rights to be pro- 
tected.” 

“T understand,” said Donovan, although 
he did not understand wholly. 

“Tell him what you told me,” said Ban- 
ning. 

Mrs. Mosser had been sitting like a 
woman crushed. With a sudden bold 
movement of her forearm she now swept 
back her veil. Then she lifted off her hat. 
Donovan saw instantly that she had met 
the events of the day not with tears but 
with the cold purposeful resentment of a 
woman whose tears lay in the past. He 
had seen her only that morning in this same 
house. Then her appearance had been that 
of a woman in fear, broken-spirited, almost 
stupefied by the sense of her helplessness. 

This present woman, whatever else she 
might be, was not a woman afraid. His in- 
stant thought was that Mosser had over- 
done his cruelties. For he did not doubt 
that her face had carried the same purpose- 
ful resentment behind her veil in the rail- 
way station, before ever she knew of the 
blond woman, the city sedan or the love 
nest on the first floor. 

“Where shall I begin?” she asked simply. 

“Anywhere that will help uncover this 
murder,” said Donovan. 

“Then I will begin with the rubies.” 

Banning stopped her to explain his own 
position more carefully. ‘‘ You will under- 
stand,’”’ he told Donovan, ‘‘that I am not 
asking a wife to testify against her hus- 
band. Mrs. Mosser could not testify 
against him, for she knows of no crime in 
connection with the rubies that he has 
committed.” 

She proved to know little about how the 
rubies had been acquired—less even than 
Donovan. Mosser had told her that he was 
buying choice stones as an investment. She 
had thereupon turned over to him funds of 
her own with which to buy others. The one 
fact she had noticed was that his changed 
manner toward herself dated from the ap- 
pearance of the first of the rubies, and that 
as his hoard grew his hatred likewise grew. 

Donovan let her tell what she knew, and 
then at Banning’s suggestion began making 
mild inquiries about nearer matters. 


She had spoken of leaving the Far East 
by way of Ceylon. ‘‘You did not come 
direct to Hamburg from Ceylon,” he said. 

“No; we spent some time in London.” 

‘Some time also in Geneva. How long 
were you there?” 

She seemed surprised that he should 
know. “Three days; but Mr. Mosser was 
obliged to return from London. Did he tell 
you?” 

“No one told me. When yowleft Ceylon 
the rubies were not kept if their present 
casket.” ' 

“They were kept in a teakwood box. 
Mr. Mosser bought this casket in‘London.” 

“One or two further questions and I am 
through. Where were you when Johanson 
was struck down?” 

“‘T was in my own room writing a letter,”’ 
she replied. 

“And where was this room?” 

“On this floor, to your right.’’ 

“Did you hear any odd sounds while you 
were writing?” : 

“‘No sounds at all, except now and then 
the sound of men talking out here. My 
husband had a caller from the university.”’ 

“T know. Doctor Stiles. They had been 
looking at the rubjés. After you finished 
your letter, what-did you do?” 

“T addressed“it and mailed it.” 

“How far did you have to go to mail 
your letter?” 

“The mail box we use is diagonally across 
the street.”’ 

“Did you hear any odd sounds while on 
your way to the box?” 

“No sounds of any kind.’”’ She paused, 
then corrected herself. ‘“‘Noodd sounds. I 
did hear the footsteps of a man coming to 
mail a letter.” 

“This man whose footsteps you heard— 
did you see him, Mrs. Mosser?”’ 

“‘T saw him ahead of me, yes.” 

“Would you recognize him if you saw 
him again?” 

“‘T didn’t see his face; it was too dark, 
and I wasn’t very close. I saw him against 
the sky ahead. I heard him come to the 
mail box; then I heard him walk away and 
saw him against the sky, because there’s a 
hill there.” 

It may have been his own suggestion; he 
had been asking her about sounds heard in 
the night. Suddenly he thought he heard 
a sound from the library downstairs—a 
sound like that made by a man stealing 
across a dark room. It seemed to come 
from the end of the room nearest the safe, 
where Johanson had been struck down. He 
thought he heard it repeated, and paused to 
listen. But whether because the others did 
not hear as keenly as he, or the sound had 
been made by a servant whose presence was 
known, or there was no sound except in his 
own consciousness, Mrs. Mosser paid it no 
attention, nor did Banning give it outward 
heed, and he decided to ignore it likewise. 

“A tall man or a short man?”’ he asked. 

“T couldn’t see how tall he was.” 

“Could you see his shoulders against the 
sky from where you stood at the mail box?” 

“T could, very plainly. I remember I 
could see his elbows.” 

“How far off was he then?”’ 

“About as far as across the street.” 

“And how tall are you, Mrs. Mosser?”’ 

Again Donovan heard the sound of move- 
ment, and again it was ignored by the 
others in the room. This time the sound 
was louder. 

“A servant,”’ he thought dismissingly. 

“‘Five-feet-two in my shoes,” came the 
level reply. 

“‘T think he was a tall man,”’ said Dono- 
van; ‘‘taller even than Mr. Banning here. 
Tall or short, no matter.’”’ He laughed. 
“We'll inquire of your tallest neighbor 
whether he heard a sound, and if he did, we 
shall know what we know already. Sup- 
pose we quit for the day.” 

“T can see you believe there is no chance 
at all of our finding the thief,” said Mrs. 
Mosser, sighing. 
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Again Donovan laughed softly. “On the 
contrary, I believe there’s a very good 
chance of our finding him.” 

“With Mr. Mosser not here to help 
you?” 

“Especially with him not here.” 

The next sound that he heard came un- 
mistakably from the stairway, and it was 
unmistakably the sound of a man’s voice. 
Even though he was prepared for it in a 
way, the suddenness and the loudness of it 
struck him momentarily dumb. 

““How do you mean, especially with him 
not here?”’ he heard. 

The next moment he heard a man’s 
heavy shoes clumping up the remaining 
steps, and a moment later found himself 
confronted by the man he had last seen in 
Denver, the master of the house and of the 
fortunes of those belonging to it. For the 
voice had been that of Mosser himself. 

‘“What are you doing here?” continued 
the voice, cold with menace. 

“Making further inquiries,” 
Donovan. 

Mosser may have noticed his narrowed 
eyes, or he may have remembered his in- 
surance money; at any rate he did not fol- 
low up his question, but turned abruptly to 
Banning. 

“T mean you!” he rasped. 

‘“Why pick on me when there’s a woman 
you can bully?”’ asked the attorney mildly. 

“Get out of my house!” ordered the 
other. ‘‘You too!” he told Donovan. ‘“‘If 
you want to see me, call during office 
hours.’”’ He turned upon his wife, much as 
he must have been doing during the long 
file of years. Donovan waited for his words 
as he would have waited for a threatened 
blow. ‘As for you, you can go too! Get 
out, all of you!” 

“Come,” said Banning, offering his arm. 
“‘You are ordered out of your own home 
before two witnesses.”’ 

“My wife will stay!” roared Mosser. 

“Too late. She has already obeyed you.” 

They left together; but once in the street 
Banning explained that he wished Mrs. 
Mosser to stay with one of her friends for 
the night. 

“T’ll join you at your hotel,’ he added 
blithely to Donovan. 
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HEN Donovan opened the classroom 
door he found the little amphitheater 
already half filled with students. Taking a 
seat in the rear he began looking about him. 
An exceedingly tall Chinese student from 
Shan-si—in Colorado to study radium 
ores—was the first tall man to catch his eye. 
Donovan knew nothing of his history, but 
he decided at once that he was an honest 
man. An honest-looking but exceedingly 
tall Norwegian sat directly in front of the 
Chinaman. To the left, five seats over, an 
exceedingly tall Spaniard raised his head 
above the crowd. He, too, bore an honest 
face. 

“The world is too full of tall men who 
are honest,”’ he thought whimsically. 

His quest for tall men was not too seri- 
ously pursued, but a moment later he 
caught sight of two native sons in the front 
row, one of whom was exceedingly tall. 
Both of these were instructors in the uni- 
versity, but Donovan decided, without 
knowing this, that both were honest, and 
furthermore, that if he were to choose a 
murderer between them he would choose 
the shorter man, not the taller. To the 
right, at the end of the row, sat an exceed- 
ingly tall colored student dressed as a min- 
ister. 

Another exceedingly tall man had a seat 
in the middle distance. Each of these like- 
wise looked exceedingly honest. 

As Donovan sat back thus, marveling at 
the number of tall men in the world, and of 
honest men, but not worrying about any 
of it, the bell rang for the hour.. The lec- 
turer had not yet appeared; but upon the 
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Why these colored 
checks say ‘‘Hands off”’ 
to the crook 
The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist altera- 
tion as the plain white 
surfaces of old-fashioned 
checks never could! In the 
skilfully laid-on Super- 
Safety colors there is un- 
questioned protection for 
your bank account. And 
they serve another impor- 
tant purpose—their beauty 
lends distinction to your 
signature. 


ET anyone attempt to rob your 

bank .. . burglar alarms ring 

and armed guards spring into ac- 

tion. Your bank is prepared to 

resist any attack on the funds that 
are deposited within its walls. 

But is your bank prepared to resist the dan- 
gers surrounding checks in transit? Suppose 
the crook in a carefully planned “‘job”’ gets hold 
of one of your checks. Who is there to say 
“Hands off!” as he begins his skilful work which 
may rob you of hundreds of dollars! 

Alert to this constant danger, many progres- 
sive banks extend the modern “service of pro- 
tection”? to checks in circulation as well as to 
the funds By supplying 
Super-Safety. Checks, thousands of these banks 
today protect their depositors’ funds from the 


within their walls. 


forger, who according to the American Institute 
of Accountants robs the American public of 
$100,000,000 annually. 

It is quite possible that your bank is supply- 
ing you with Super-Safety Checks. Look in the 


upper right-hand corner and see if the eagle, 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors. They 

are often bound in rich handsome Antique Moorish check books 

of several styles and sizes—designs convenient for personal 
and business use 


the symbol of safety, ap- 
pears surrounded by the 
words, “‘Super-Safety Bank 
Check.” If your checks are 
thus marked, you can be 
confident that your bank has 


done the utmost to protect your checks in transit. 


How Super-Safety Checks resist alteration 


The moment the forger or anyone tries to alter 
a Super-Safety Check with knife, ink eradi- 
eator or rubber eraser, a glaring white spot 
appears. The bank can tell at a glance that the 
check should be questioned when presented for 
payment. What is more, Super-Safety Checks 
are never sold in blank sheets—they are made 


SANK cHecs Does 
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your bank give you 
checks which say - 
‘Hanns O 


FF to the crook? 


only to order. To prevent counterfeiting, we 
guard every sheet as the Government guards 


banknote paper. 
Worthy of your signature 

Aside from their quality of safety, Super-Safety 
Checks are really beautiful. Their colors are 
pleasing—their designs beautifully executed. 
You will like the way your pen glides over the 
surface. The unusual quality of the paper in- 
vites attention. Every check you send out is a 
compliment to your signature. 


Sample test-check and booklet FREE 


Test for yourself the power of Super-Safety 
Checks to prevent alterations, to make your 
checking account secure. Send for a sample 
check with detailed instructions for testing it. 
“How to 


Bankers Supply 


Receive, also, the valuable booklet, 
Get More for Your Money.” 
Company, Division of The Todd Company, sole 
Checks, 


Todd Greenbac Checks, and the Protectograph. 


manufacturers of the Super-Safety 
Chicago, Rochester, New York, Denver. 
© 1926, The Todd Company, Inc. 


6010 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Division of The Todd Company 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, III. 

I desire to test the Super-Safety Check. 
Please send me a free sample test check 
and your booklet, “How to Get More for 
Your Money.” 
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Tas eight-banel interior door (C-305) is derived from 
the Elizabethan paneled interior and is especially appropriate in the 
house with stained woodwork. The neat, narrow casing is.C-1686, This 
photograph is from the home of Mr. Meredith B. Lovelace, Larchmont, 
New York; E. D. Parmelee, architect; Monroe Stiner, builder; New 
Rochelle Coal & Lumber Company, dealers. 


lf beauty is not 


Beauty 


Two qualities distinguish every 
beautiful house: It is skillfully 
conceived as a whole as to mass 
and proportions, and its details 


are properly arranged and 


themselves beautifully designed. 

By details are meant the en- 
trance, windows, moldings and 
porch work on the outside, and 
the doors, trim, stairway and cab- 
inet work on the inside. Because 
these elements are mostly of 
wood, they are often referred to 
as the woodwork, Beauty must 
begin with these because the 
woodwork is the connecting link 
between thestructure of the house 


itselfandtheinteriordecorations. 


October 9,1926 


Bounrm furniture gives an interior dignity and interest 
that nothing else can equal. It is important in the decorative scheme be- 
cause it may be of great value in mass and color and it is reposeful 
because it keeps its place as a part of the room. This Curtis china closet 
is C-700, a design of unusual dignity and beauty. The broken arch 
and fluted pilasters are typical of the best early American work. 


built-in 


it cannot be moved in 


es HAT is the woodwork 

like?” is what every 

2 architect or interior dec- 

orator wants to know 

about any house before 

he attempts to furnish it inany way. The 

character of the woodwork governs the 

selection of the furniture, curtains, dra- 

peries, rugs, light fixtures and other 
moved-in articles. 


That is why it is so important to have 
beautiful woodwork first, even if some 
furniture must wait. A home with 
woodwork of good design is attractive 
even though inexpensively furnished, 
and good furnishings appear all the more 
beautiful when set off by a background 
of beautiful woodwork. On the other 
hand, no amount of money lavished on 
furniture can make a beautiful interior 
if the woodwork is not right. 


People with taste have always appre- 
ciated the importance of good wood- 
work to both the architecture and dec- 
oration of their homes and they have 
gone to considerable expense to get it. 


Now, however, it is no longer nec- 
essary to pay the premium of made-to- 


. 


But any home with beautiful woodwork 
has the proper background for de- 
lightful decorative effects 


Bo 


order production. Woodwork designs 
of the highest character and suited to 
any architectural style, can be selected 
from the Curtis Catalog and purchased 
from any Curtis Dealer—often from 
his stock on hand! 


Curtis designs are the work of archi- 
tects of high standing—designers who 
have built and decorated some of the 
most beautiful homes in America, and 
whose work is worthy of comparison 
with the best architecture of all time. 


ET not one cent has been added to 
NN Gee Woodwork prices because of 
better design. Many Curtis articles 
cost considerably less than similar ar- 
ticles produced by others that are not 
to be compared with them in design, 
materials or construction. When such 


on-the-job expense items as cutting and 
fitting and sanding are taken into ac- 
count, you will be surprised to find that 
a definite saving is made as compared 
with other millwork. 


urtis Woodwork is not expensive 

because every article is made in large 
quantities. This reduces production 
costs. It also makes for better quality. 
Large purchases of woods especially 
adapted to specific purposes, insure bet- 
ter materials, and since each item is 
made by the same men and machines, by 
the same methods and in the same plant, 
Curtis workmanship and construction 
are uniformly better than that obtained 
in the old made-to-order way. 


So confine your selection of wood- 
work details to Curtis designs, sizes and 


woods, and you will avoid all the dis- 
appointments, delays and mistakes of 
made-to-order production, and at the 
same time save money. 


N example of the superior construc- 
tion in Curtis Woodwork is seen 

in the ordinary type of double-hung 
window (where the two sash slide up 
and down). A Curtis window of this 
type is shown on 
the right in color. 


Shown here is a 
cross-section 
through the check 
rails (where the 
two sash meet). In 
ordinary windows the check rails have 
only a bevel. In Curtis windows they 
are not only beveled but are also rab- 
beted (B); that is, a little offset is cut into 
each of the beveled surfaces so as to 
make them hook together. The advan- 
tage of this type ee joint is in the fact 
that seven times as much wind pressure 
is required to get through it as through 
the ordinary beveled joint. That means 
fuel saved, less drafts through the win- 
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Any carpenter, any shop or mill 
can make millwork. They can 
even make designs that look like 
Curtis designs. But no article of 
woodwork is Curtis Woodwork 
that does not bear the trade mark 
shown above. 


A yr ry 
At the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition in Philadel- 
Pe Big tae. phia see the Curtis Woodwork 
ets ; Bie ee the Se in the ““Save the Surface”’ bunga- 
low facing Pattison Avenue in 
Flere is the home of Mr. Francis T. Hunter, in New front of Treasure Island and over- ay eras through the streets of Old Salem; linger among 
Rochelle, New York. This house is a century and a half old, and was looking Gladway Lagoon and the the pre-Revolutionary houses on Long Island and in Philadelphia; go 
recently remodeled under the direction of Mr. E. D. Parmelee, architect, Fine Arts Building; also in the back to Old England herself, and you will see the forbears of this modern 
using modern Curtis windows. The New Rochelle Coal © Lumber ee Sa pramsts Me eee Curtis design. Entrance frame C-1261; Door C-220. This photograph 
Company were the dealers. So faithfully do Curtis Colonial designs eee ie Tian P cine is from the home of Mr. A. L. Lambie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George B. 
follow Colonial traditions that it would be difficult to distinguish the Berger tnt chav Waleed’ Stated? Crisman, builder; The May Lumber Company, dealers. 
new work from the old. 


Wrarrever the best 
houses are built, there you will ob- 
serve a preponderance of windows 
with small, well proportioned panes, 
like this twelve light Curtis design 
C-1024 in the home of Mr. Leighton 
Stradley, School Lane and Oak Road, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Albert F. Schenck, Architect, the 
Gillingham Company, dealers. 


dow and comfortable rooms in winter! 
Another Curtis quality point is shown 
at A. This groove in the stiles and 
rails keys the putty to the wood and 
makes a stronger joint between the 
glass and wood. 


HE Curtis Dealer will be glad to help 
| Bae and your architect or builder 
fit Curtis Woodwork to your plans. Go 
see him at once. The leading dealer in ae: 
woodwork in your town (if you live east Ppetiemecebicis 
of the Rockies) is probably the Curtis . 
Dealer. He will be glad to show you 
his stock and to explain the quality 
points of every Curtis item in detail. 
Or write for a copy of our new book, 
“Curtis Woodwork,” containing 32 
pages of interesting, useful information 
for homebuilders. It is free. 


3 
: 
s 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
437 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis-Yale- 
Holland Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis Bros.& 
Co., Clinton, lowa; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis- 
consin; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, lowa; 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; Curtis, 


Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & + WE TIEN D-.O W S Heel SMITE S . MOF LeDelyNeG Ss 


Sash Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies Inc., x 
Eastern Sales Office: 25 W. 44th St., New York City. STAIR PARTS BUILT-IN CABINET WORK 


Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 


What 
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eae INGTON CLOCK COMPANY 


Niles & Sons, 
Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


Gentlemen: 


W cllington. Wisconsin 


January 
fifth 
1926 


Wire Peietto2ecr) of letter from Mr. A, W. Nason, 
your city, which reads¥hrmg get. 7.1 


Ceo eemmeler in our town who handles 
yeur clocks, could 
Tete eet PeMses) YOu please send me price 


order from you direct and 


Lists and description StI 7-aot19 thou 


Thousands of letters like thet Ts ects 
answering our national advertisers 


Nine times out of ten we ore 2G ea Cesta ty 
directly to a desler near‘hio. ot 

writes os from some point where VORtA CM TBE TSS ary 
in this case, we teke the matter SMR MECY Tee SOG eae 
the representative stores. 


Al present the agency for Holyoke isWj-i Ru Clee 
interested in featuring for your best as) CrmeaCeGrag yo 
erowing and only nationally advertisecd@ GI Sumas ath 


If you are interested we would be glad SQM-oecuMay 
proposition, but if not ron't you please QISSMDEEET Man 
ve may take it up with another Holyoke me qaueiMimES 

etamped envelop is enclosed. 


Yours veu M376 


Sales Manager 


Backs Up your sales messag 


[etThe Specification Chart show t 
you The Right Paper for the Purpose 


Eagle-A } 
BOND PAPERS 
ff (Ae 5 


May we send you four paper 
buying guides—The Primer— 
The Chart—a booklet ‘‘The 
Correct Use of Bond Papers’’ 
and sample Portfolio of Eagle- 
A Bond Papers? 


Entire Contents 
© 1926, A. W. P. Co. 


The thought given to the preparation 
of asales letter, and the results expected 
from that letter, justify the best possible 
business stationery. 


Experience teaches us that a strong 
sales letter backed up by ‘‘ The Right 
Paper for the Purpose”’ brings much 
better results than one handicapped by 
the use of a paper purchased to save a 
few dollars in the year’s budget. 


Let the Specification Chart arbitrate 
between the men who are “bullish” on 
the future of the organization and those 
who are ‘‘bearish’’ on the present ex- 
pense. 


Make the Specification Chart your 


MARK OF 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 


guide to ‘‘The Right Paper for the Pur- 
pose.” This Chart lists and suggests the 
uses of Bond Paper in modern business, 
and indicates for each use one or more 
of the Nine Standardized Eagle-A 
Bonds. 


The Chart assures the right price, as 
well as the right paper, because these 
Nine Standardized grades, covering all 
business requirements, are made in vol- 
ume by the world’s largest makers of 
fine papers with every resulting econo- 
my in production and distribution. 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, 
Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


EAGLE-A 


Business 
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(Continued from Page 206) 
long desk in front stood his apparatus, 
some of it already started. 
He knew that Stiles would be late. ‘“‘Be- 


fore your students, and, if possible, begin-— 


ning past the hour,” he had suggested. 

“Will five minutes be late enough?” 

“Five minutes will do nicely. And could 
you somehow excuse yourself for being 
late?” 

“T can do that. What excuse shall I 
give?”’ 

“Could you mail a letter to Denver and 
then change your mind and wire the Den- 
ver postmaster to return it to you?” 

“T will mail such a letter at once,’’ said 
Stiles. 

“Tf you were to telegraph on your way to 
class you would be delayed long enough.” 

“T shall do just that. I will explain about 
the recalled letter before beginning the lec- 
ture. Was that your thought?” 

“You make me very happy,’’ Donovan 
had replied. 

That conversation had occurred in Den- 
ver the day before. Since then he had not 
talked with Stiles except over the tele- 
phone; but he had seen his announce- 
ments of the lecture in the daily paper and, 
as he entered the building, on the bulletin 
board consulted by students. Its title was 
Rubies and Ruby Stuff, but its nature was 
not indicated. 

Stiles entered the room as his margin was 
about to expire. Even as he walked to his 
place behind the long desk he began to ex- 
plain humorously that he had mailed a let- 
ter paying a bill, but had changed his mind 
and wired for its return, as the postal regu- 
lations permit a man to do. Then he began 
abruptly upon the lecture of the day. 

Ruby is like diamond, of simple com- 
position chemically, being nothing but 
alumina, obtainable from common clay. 
When crystallized, alumina becomes ex- 
ceedingly hard, ranking next to diamond, 
and is known as corundum, one form of 
which is seen in common emery. Corun- 
dum crystals, when clear, become gems, 
and take names according to their color. 
Thus red corundum becomes ruby, blue 
corundum sapphire, and green corundum 


e rubies selling for as high as $1800 the 
t, two or three times as much as dia- 
ds of the same grade. Most good rubies 


in color, the so-called masculine 
rubiés B owing the deeper hues of red, the 
so-called\ feminine the paler hues. The 
feminine |? UBY may shade into colorless 
corundunl °F White sapphire. Of the two, 
the deepe hues are the most admired, and 
of these, that red is most valued which is 
barely touched with magenta. This red is 

known in #he trade as pigeon’s-blood. 
More pi8eon’s-blood rubies have come 
from the W08k district, to the east of the 
Irawadi Rive" in Burma, than from any 
other part of che world. Siamese rubies are 
darker and pu pler than the Burmese. Cey- 
lon rubies aré lighter in color. Indian 
rubies. while ‘elatively plentiful, are less 
1 ne because of their color but 


t al 
isha alice © apt to be less clear and 


free from flaws 


Donovan sawstmeemn, Chinaman in front 
of him lean forward as if nop t\™ss a sylla- 
ble. When the lecturer distinsished be- 


tween the desirable colors he nodded his 


head approvingly. The praise of the 
Mogok quality seemed to cause [i to 
expand across the shoulders into a 2e€W 
breadth. He listened intently to what Was 
said about Siamese and Ceylon and Indi!” 
rubies. 

‘Odd that he should know so much 
about rubies,” thought Donovan. ‘Can I 
have been mistaken in the man?” 

But upon watching the other tall men in 
the room he saw that each seemed likewise 
interested, the Spaniard fingering his lead 
pencil nervously, the Norwegian cupping 
his chin in his hand, the divinity student 
twisting at his coat lapels. A moment later 
all of them had settled back to watch that 
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which was to follow, like old men on a 
bench. 

“This is merely a kind of acetylene 
torch,” said Stiles, of the apparatus at his 
right. ‘‘It has been lighted now about eight 
hours. If you could see through the wall 
surrounding the flame you would see at the 
vortex a large ruby. Its weight is nearly 
thirty carats. Its color is the precise shade 
of pigeon’s-blood that is most valued. At 
the present moment its color is a dirty 
gray—rubies turn gray under intense heat. 
Later as it cools it will become white, then 
green, then red. I expect to show you.the 
cooled stone at the end of the hour. Mean- 
while I ask you to join me in starting this 
second furnace.” 

He held up a flask containing a reddish 
powder. 

“This powder is alumina colored with a 
touch of chromium. What is alumina? 
Merely the oxide of aluminum, the chief 
constituent of common clay. The oxide of 
iron is common rust. If aluminum were to 
rust, or oxidize, like iron, as it does slightly 
whenever exposed to the air, the product 
would be alumina.” 

He laughed as if at his own explanation, 
but Donovan knew that he was laughing 
because of something he had seen. He him- 
self began glowing at the knowledge. 

“T hasten to add that this reddish pow- 
der—this alumina that you see—is ruby 
stuff; except that it is not crystallized, it is 
ruby itself. Like to make some? Dissolve 


‘ammonium alum in water, add a little 


chrome alum as pigment, precipitate out 
the hydroxide with ammonia, and ignite 
the precipitate.” 

Again he laughed. “‘ Except is a big word. 
Charcoal is diamond stuff. Except that it 
is not crystallized, it is diamond itself.’’ 

He poured some of the alumina into a 
tiny sieve not unlike a tea ball except that 
it had an exceedingly fine wire mesh. 

“This sieve hangs suspended inside the 
furnace over the flame, which is directed 
downward, in such wise that any powder 
sifting through falls into the mingled gases 
behind the point of ignition and is carried 
by them to the point of intensest heat.” 

He illustrated his words by holding the 
sieve over a funnel and tapping upon it; 
whereupon the powder fell into the large 
end of the funnel and out the small. 

‘Here is the gas. Here is the flame. The 
tapping might be done by the hammer of 
an electric bell, but instead the sieve is sus- 
pended, as it were, upon the hammer wire 
and is vibrated bodily.” 

He stood back from the desk and re- 
garded the audience, as if to see if he had 
made himself understood, but again Dono- 
van felt the underlying elation of him. As 
he stood so his gaze seemed to rest upon 
individual faces. It rested so upon the tall 
Spaniard at Donovan’s left, upon the tall 
Chinese student in front of him, upon the 
tall Norwegian still lower, upon the tall 
colored student at the right. It rested like- 
wise upon someone in the rear whom Don- 
ovan could not see. : 

“Something has surely pleased him,” 
thought Donovan. 

Returning to the articles on the desk, 
Stiles now lifted a tapering cylinder, or 
cone, of fire clay into view. 

“T spoke of having a large ruby in the 
flame of this furnace at my right. The ruby 
rests upon a fire-clay cone like this, partly 
because the heat is so intense that most 
other substances would melt down in their 
shoes. I now place this cone in this other 
furnace not yet lighted.” 

Setting the cone upon a support, he 
made an adjustment or two; then with 
swift hands he arranged the apparatus into 
its working position, turned on the gas and 
lighted the burner. The flame responded 
with a roar, sweeping downward past the 


-cone, now invisible, until the surrounding 


yhell became red with heat. 

“The furnace is working,” he said, “‘ but 
as Vet the alumina remains where I placed 
it—gegpended upon this wire. When I 
throw tHs Switch this magnet will begin 
acting uponthis lever, causing it to vibrate 
and through't, causing the sieve to vibrate; 
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whereupon the alumina will be sifted down 
into the flame and become fused upon the 
fire-clay cone. The resulting button, or 
boule, will take the form of an inverted 
pear, and it will consist of pure ruby.” 

Meanwhile the other furnace had been 
dying down as the gas pressure lowered, 
until its blinding flame had become a mere 
wisp, the soft tongue of a candle, scarcely 
hot enough to melt tallow. The speaker 
now turned to this. 

“T started this furnace eight hours ago. 
During this time alumina has been slowly 
sifting down into its flame to be fused by 
it into a boule of pure ruby. I can now 
show you that ruby.” 

As he spoke he lowered the cone into 
view. So nearly cooled was this that its 
ruby boule was no longer gray or white or 
green in color, but a deep rich red touched 
with magenta. 

“‘T have the honor to present to you the 
youngest ruby in the world.” 

Again Donovan saw his glance sweep the 
room; but although it rested lightly upon 
the Chinaman and the Spaniard and the 
Norwegian and the negro, it did not dwell 
there, nor yet upon the man in the rear, 
although it sought him out. 

“This stone can be cut and polished. Its 
color is a perfect pigeon’s-blood. Its hard- 
ness is identical with that of natural ruby, 
as is also its refraction. If you had not seen 
it made you would have gladly paid me 
thirty-five thousand for it; yet I could sell 
it to you for a thousand times less and still 
make a good profit on the alumina.” 

Donovan felt his manner subtly change. 
He had been speaking half humorously, 
at times almost joyously. Between two 
breaths he fell into a tone the gravity of 
which affected his hearers like the tolling of 
a bell. Yet he continued speaking about 
the ruby boule. 

“‘Some of you are asking questions. Can 
this ruby be told from a natural stone? The 
answer is, it can be; but only by an expert, 
and by him only with the aid of a micro- 
scope and of liquids having the same re- 
fraction. 

“As a result of this excellence, owners of 
fine natural rubies occasionally have exact 
copies of them made in artificial ruby. I 
remember not very long ago hearing of an 
entire group of fine rubies that had been 
copied in this manner. In this case the 
natural rubies were priceless. The ruse 
enabled their owner to place them beyond 
the reach of thieves while still permitting 
the copies to be shown freely.” 

While the reference was not by name, 
every man in the room understood him to 
be speaking of the Mosser rubies, the theft 
of which, with its attendant murder, was 
just then uppermost in the public mind. 

Stiles ended so, on the graver note. 
Donovan rose with the audience, many of 
whom crowded forward for a closer view of 
the ruby boule; but instead of descending 
to the desk he passed out as he had entered. 
He did, indeed, glance toward the rear to 
look for further tall men; but he saw none, 
nor did he see any person whom he could 
justly suspect of being either a thief or a 
murderer. Nevertheless, he did not leave 
the room downeast, but with his heart 
singing. He saw no one further, heard no 
one further; he performed no acts in haste; 
but toward the end of the afternoon, after 
sauntering leisurely back to the hotel, he 
continued as leisurely to the telegraph office 
on a leisurely errand. After that, for a 
while, he found himself a busy man. 


de 


HEN Donovan called at the Mosser 

house three days later he told its 
owner rather sharply that he had business 
with him. The police captain reached the 
door at his heels. Mrs. Mosser, of course, 
was not present. 

“Mrs. Mosser’s attorney,” he said, as 
Banning, who had accompanied him, met 
Mosser’s eye. 

The owner of rubies raised his thin eye- 
brows in polite surprise. ‘I suggest that 
his business can wait,’’ he said. 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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Make this test 
YOURSELF 


W 


Don’t merely ask to see § 
it done but try it your- 
self. Pick from your 
dealer’s tray any “Drop 
Test” John Holland Sir 
Jewel or Lady Jewel 
fountain pen. Drop it, 
point down, on a hard- 
wood floor. Then pick 
it up and write with it. 
The John Holland “Drop 
Test” Jewel is a fountain 
pen not only for use now 
and then but for constant, 
unfailing, gruelling service & 
under all conditions and in 
every emergency —the pen 
for you. 


HOLLAND 
-DROP-TEST 
JEWEL Foain. 


$7.00 
5.00 


Sir Jewel... 
Lady Jewel .. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed 


In all the new colors, 
as well as jet black 
with red tips. Other 
John Holland pens from 
$2.75 to $30.00. If your 
dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


nHolland 
ThefIPHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
Pen Nakers Since 1841 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 


The Original Flexible 
Wrist Watch 


GE Exquisitely beautiful, 
jt yet no delicate parts to 
- fray or wear out. Can be at- 
tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child. 
Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone—$2.50 to $500.00. Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
green and yellow, also in sterling silver. 


Sold by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


BATES & BACON 


Attleboro, Mass. 


61-65 Union Street 


STUDY AT HOME. Become a law- 
yer. Beindependent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually. We guide you step 
ey by step—furnish all text material, in- 
cluding fourtéen-volume Law Library. 
Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
gm ‘Law Guide" and “Evidence” books free. Send for them 
aay NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1071-L, Chi- 
cago. The World's Largest Business Training Institution, 
. 
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Unusual lime-Saving Methods s 


Effects Great Economies which Enable Certain-tee d 
to Give Purchasers an Increasing Value Per Dollar: 


American industry is making a steady step-by-step progress 
up the scale of efficiency —resulting in greater productivity, 
lowered costs, enhanced values and service. To this devel- 
opment Certain-teed has contributed important time-saving 
methods used in various buying, manufacturing, selling and 
distributing operations. > 

These economical practices affect all phases of the Certain- 
teed system. Raw materials are bought in bulk at opportune 


times of the year. Scientific grading of these, helps insure the. 


established standard. Every manufacturing step is carefully 


_ ASPHALT ROOFINGS 
ASPHALT SHINGLES 
BUILDING PAPERS 

BUILDING FELTS 

PAINTS - VARNISHES 


lowered. With the unusual savings secure 


supervised and processed, so that time, labor and materials 
are conserved. Certain-teed’s seventeen large plants are . 


located at logical distributing points. All buying, manufa > 


turing and distributing activities are co-ordinated unde 
one management—and five complete lines of products ardf 
sold by a single sales force. 


As Certain-teed continues to promote and apply thesee 
cal methods, its costs of doing business are opértionatel} 
, Certain-teed is 


sn 


LINOLEUM 
FLOORTEX (rest) 
OIL CLOTH 
GYPSUM PLASTERS 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
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(Continued from Page 211) 

“Present at my request. Mrs. Mosser 
may have an equity in the insurance.” 

Again Mosser raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. ‘‘I think not.” 

Donovan ignored the remark. “I asked 
for this meeting for a purpose.’”’ He ad- 
dressed himself to Banning and Captain 
Rounds rather than to his host. “‘ The pur- 
pose will appear; but I may say now that 
it involves the four of us, and one other.” 

“For a purpose,” said Mosser. 

““My company about two years ago in- 
sured certain valuable rubies against loss 
by theft. At that time they were in the 
possession of Mr. Mosser, residing in Chi- 
cago. These rubies later found themselves 
in this city and in this house. Later still 
they were reported stolen. A burglar en- 
tered the house one evening, lay in wait for 
their owner’s secretary, who was accus- 
tomed to place them in the safe at night, 
struck him down and escaped with the 
rubies. The secretary has since died. The 
rubies, according to their owner, had just 
been shown to Doctor Stiles of the uni- 
versity, an expert in precious stones. Now 
Mr. Mosser asks my company to reimburse 
him for the loss.’ 

“You state the matter accurately,” said 
Mosser. 

“‘T was sent here to recover the stolen 
gems. I had once examined them and knew 
them. Naturally I began by looking for the 
thief. The case had already gone to the po- 
lice, and rightly, but they had unearthed 
no clews. My own search for clews was 
shortened, but I noted one or two interest- 
ing facts. I noted first that the jewel box 
in which the stolen rubies had been kept 
lay sprawled upon the floor like a dead 
purse, wide open and empty. The lid, in- 
deed, lay open to the limit of movement of 
its hinges. That fact interested me. 

“Now, as I have just said, I had ex- 
amined the rubies before they were insured, 
to verify their value. At that time, namely 
two years ago, they were kept in a satin- 
lined box identical in appearance with the 
one on the floor. But there was this im- 
portant difference: The satin lining in that 
box had been stretched too tight, so that 
the lid would not open back. I remember 
the circumstance because it caused me 
some annoyance. How did it happen that 
the box on the floor showed no such trait? 

“‘T looked at it more closely. The satin 
lining bore the name of a London maker; 
it was in new condition, and had not 
been stretched. I therefore asked myself 
whether it might not be a different box.” 

*‘Tt’s merely a new box I bought,” said 
Mosser. ‘‘The old box became soiled.”’ 

“Yes. I also noticed another fact, of no 
importance taken by itself. In the library 
downstairs is a book, not long published, 
the inside back cover of which bears the 
label of a Geneva bookseller.” 

“Geneva! Think of that!” 

“Being an appraiser of gems I have 
sometimes had to think of that.”’ 

Mosser looked at him sharply. 
further facts of importance?”’ 

“One or two, possibly. I did not go into 
the mountains last Monday; instead I 
caught a train for Denver to confer with a 
wiser man. AsI was about to return I saw 
Mr. Mosser emerge from thestation. Hewas 
met by a lady, not his wife, who threw her 
arms about him and led him to her car.” 

“That’s untrue,’ snapped Mosser. 

“T called my companion’s attention to 
the sight, and he also recognized Mr. Mos- 
ser. My companion, I may add, was the 
gem expert I went to consult.” 

“No gem expert in Denver knows me by 
sight,’’ said Mosser to that. 

“He was only in Denver for the day. 
The man was Doctor Stiles.” 

““No!’’ Mosser almost shouted. 

*“As Mr. Mosser and this blond woman 
crossed the walk another fact developed. I 
saw, and Doctor Stiles saw, a veiled woman 
in black follow him from the train. We 
agreed that she looked like Mrs. Mosser. 
As the love car drove away this woman ran 
to the nearest taxi and gave chase.”’ 

“So you say!” 
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“So I say. Doctor Stiles had to leave, 
but I, too, gave chase in a taxi. I saw-the 
occupants of the love car descend and enter 
a flat, and the woman in black saw it too. 
Later I learned from the agent of the build- 
ing that the couple had been living in the 
flat, under the name of Thompson, for sey- 
eral months.” 

“Mrs. Mosser can have her divorce any 
time she wants it,’’ said Mosser, biting off 
words. ‘What has all that to do with my 
stolen rubies?” 

“Presently. I returned at once to Round 
Rock. Apparently Mrs. Mosser sought ad- 
vice, for that evening Mr. Banning here, a 
family friend, called on her behalf to ask for 
a conference. At this conference I learned 
that Mrs. Mosser had seen a tall man at the 
mail box across the street soon after Johan- 
son was struck down. That fact seemed 
important.” 

“This town is full of tall men.’”’ The 
police captain now took a hand. ‘Tall men 
don’t prove anything.” 

“Tall men do not, but letter boxes may. 
I recovered the parcel he mailed.” 

**And what of that?’’ Mosser sneered, a 
little worried. 

“Presently. This is how I recovered it. 
The thief knew of the rubies. Therefore, to 
find the thief I had to look for him among 
people who knew of the rubies. Who in this 
little city knew of them? When I made in- 
quiries, as I did at once, I learned that Mr. 
Mosser’s banker did not know of them, nor 
did the mayor, nor the police, nor the pas- 
tor of the church he sometimes attends, nor 
even his near neighbors. Doctor Stiles 
knew of them; he’s a gem expert. The stu- 
dents of Doctor Stiles knew of them; they 
were especially interested, and Mr. Mosser 
had shown them the stones. Any visitors 
present would have known of them. 

“T therefore asked Doctor Stiles to give 
a lecture that would interest such students 
and visitors. For I did not doubt the thief 
had not yet left the city. This he did, and 
the thief attended it. As I expected, he 
proved to be very tall.’’ 

““Nonsense!”’ cried Mosser. 

“Why is it nonsense?”’ 

“A tall man who looks to you like a 
thief? What kind of argument do you call 
that?” 

“The man is under arrest,’’ said Dono- 
van. 

“T ask for logic, and you tell me you have 
had him arrested.”’ 

“Anyhow, you’re wrong about the ar- 
resting,’ said the police captain. “If he 
had been arrested I should have known.” 

“He was arrested in Denver,” explained 
Donovan. 

“No proof,’’ persisted Mosser nervously. 
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“He had just receipted for the stolen 
rubies. Does that constitute the proof you 
mean?”’ 

“Stolen rubies? Nonsense!” 

“He had mailed them in a prepared par- 
cel in Mrs. Mosser’s mail box.” 

“Receiving them would make him the 
thief?’ 

Donovan smiled a pained smile. “I neg- 


lected to tell you that Doctor Stiles’ lec- | 


ture was really a demonstration. He made 
an artificial ruby. The thief had not known 
that such rubies could be made; and he had 
not known that the rubies he stole were 
synthetic duplicates of the more valuable 
natural rubies. When he learned that, he 
wired the postmaster at Chicago for their 
return.” 

“But how to Denver?” asked Banning 
then. ‘‘Mrs. Mosser saw the parcel mailed 
in Round Rock.” 

“The thief had placed his Denver ad- 
dress upon it.” 

“All right—the thief wired to Chicago. 
Where do you come in?” asked Mosser. 
“How did you learn of this Denver ad- 
dress?”’ 

“T copied his telegram.” 

“Nonsense!’’ repeated Mosser. 

“T say the same,” said the police cap- 
tain. “‘You’re telling us that, but you’re 
not telling us why telegraph companies give 
out copies of their telegrams.”’ 

“They gave out the telegram to me be- 
cause I held an order for it from headquar- 
ters.” 

“‘T will not accept these synthetic Den- 
ver rubies as my rubies!’’ cried Mosser. 

“T think you will have to,” Donovan told 
him. 

“Have to? Have to?” 

‘Because they are your rubies, made for 
you in Geneva on your arrival from the Far 
East. Why you should have had duplicate 
rubies made of your natural rubies, I do not 
know, nor why you should have bought a 
pair of duplicate jewel boxes in which to 
house the two sets. But you did. You 
showed Doctor Stiles the natural rubies, 
allowed him to test them, showed them be- 
fore his students. Then you switched boxes. 
Even your secretary did not know. Possi- 
bly you had your wife’s money in mind. I 
do not believe you knew the thief, or that 
you switched boxes for him; but when the 
theft occurred you saw a chance at the in- 
surance money. You'll not get it.” 

“T’ll sue your company, and I’ll recover 
too!” 

‘Sue for what?’’ asked Donovan softly. 

“or full insurance!” 

“The flaw in that plan is, I have the 
other rubies also, seized on a search war- 
rant in your Denver love nest.” 


‘‘What made you first suspect that Mos- 
ser was deceiving you?” asked Banning on 
the way to the hotel. 

“The total absence of finger prints on the 
furniture of his library. Someone had gone 
over the woodwork with a cloth.” 

“Mosser surely had no hand in the 
murder.” 

“Not in the murder—no. That fell unex- 
pectedly. Any murder, of course, would 
fall so, but when you are planning to do 


something yourself and someone else does. 


it first, you experience a peculiar surprise, 
unlike the mere surprise of the unexpected. 
I think Mosser was planning an insurance 
swindle of his own and found himself fore- 
stalled.” 

‘Who was the murderer?”’ asked Ban- 
ning. 

“A tall Oriental of uncertain race, by an 
odd audacity calling himself Mogok. He 
had followed the rubies halfway round the 
world. At the time of his arrest he was act- 
ing as one of the janitors at the university.”’ 

“But what was his object? Just gain?” 

“He is reputed to be a religious fanatic. 
He refuses to talk, but Mosser’s three larger 
rubies are said to have been stolen from an 
ancient temple. He himself seems to be a 
mere agent of his cult, working under the 
orders of the man in Chicago to whom he 
mailed the duplicate rubies. He wished to 
recover them in order to hide his blunder.” 
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No more leaks 
Slash your costs of waterproofing 


TOPthatdrip, drip, drip! Everyleakstopped 

atoncemeansmoredollarsinthebank. You 
can easily keep your roofs water tight, and 
also damp-proof foundation walls, with Rut- 
land No-Tar-In Roof Coating. No mainte- 
nance expense or water damage annoyance. 

Not a drop of tar in Rutland Roof Coat- 
ings. Tar deteriorates quickly. Apply Rut- 
land No-Tar-In and forget your waterproof- 
ing problems. Fixes leaks 
instantly in any weather. 

No-Tar-In Coating pro- 
vides a perfect roof of as- 
phalt and asbestos —a 
tough mineral covering. 
Will not crawl, sag, 
harden, peel, or blister. 
For any roof or surface. 
Always ready for use un- 
der any conditions. Easy 
to apply. Insist on Rut- 
land No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating (or No. 4 paste) 
at hardware and paint 
stores. Save money by 
sending coupon today. 

Rutland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. B22, Rutland, Vt. 
Also makers of Patch- 
ing Plaster for repairing 
plaster walls. 


Other uses 


Waterproofing 
foundation 
walls, drain 
pipes, sky- 
lights, gut- 
ters; for silos, 
patching 
broken slate, 
setting tile. 


<———> 
nonce h 
i! RUTLAND(« 
Sy NO-TAR-IN 


we) NO 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. B22, Rutland, Vermont 
Without obligation, please send No-Tar-In 
repair and waterprooting data with name of 
nearest dealer. 


Bookkeeper Earned 
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H. J. Knopke, Wis. earned $62 
one hour — Mrs. R. Kendrick, Tex.earned 
$61.50 in 144 hours—M. C. Kaege, Ill. 
earned $1200 spare time showing our 


Py, 
Personal Christmas Greeting Cards _— 


that sellonsight. Noselling experience necessary. Double 
yourincome—earn $5.00 to$10.00every hour youcanspare. 
Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything 


$ 10 Outfit Free Write quick! Start 


at once making big 
money. Rush season fight at hand. 

THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1703, Chicago, Ill. 


The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


A SEMI-ANNUAL application 
of NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
wem enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
W the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains ... invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
W Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
™) dealer’s or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
m@ sults guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept. S 


Memphis, Tenn. 


All Your Friends Use Them 
Make your Christmas money, Engraved cards exclu- 
sively; best value in design, quality and price. Customer's 
name printed or engraved. Good commission. No money 
needed. Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. 
No replies considered after Nov. 20, or outside of U.S. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box 176-P, Riverton, N. J. 


Selling Xmas Cards Yi 
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Hair in place— 
but never sticky or greasy-looking. 
Try this remarkable dressing—FREE 


Yes, you can keep your hair in place 
today. 


One trial will convince you. That is 
why we are offering, free, a generous 
sample of this remarkable dressing. 


Don’t take chances with your hair— 
you can do it irreparable injury by im- 
proper care! The dressing which more 
people rely on than any other is— 
Stacomb. 

A mere touch of Stacomb and your hair will 
stay smoothly in place al] day. 


You may prefer Stacomb in cream form— 
in the attractive jar or the handy tube. Or 
you may prefer the delightful, new Liquid 
Stacofnb. 


But in either form Stacomb really keeps 
your hair in place—smooth, smart, but never 
sticky or greasy-looking. And never dry and 
brittle, as daily wetting with water makes it. 


Stacomb also counteracts dandruff. All 
drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER — 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. A-91, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: — 

Original, cream form New liquid form 0 


Commissions Paid Daily d 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time.Full time peoplecanearn 


$25029 Monthly 5002 


.. Zohnson Earned $90 in a Day 
= Selling America’ 's most fairly priced and widely 


| known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’”’ Personal and 

| Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 

3 demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 

» fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 
ADDRESS DEPT: A 

“The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 

Troy at 21st. St., _ Chicago 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


s s “California” sailing Jan. 19 
7th, cruise, including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
17 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 18 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 


Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 


Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg, N. Y. 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


Your Hands are not Clean 
after working in garden, 
changing a tire, etc., un- 
less your nails are clean 
too. Clean, trim, file 
them, with this handy 
pocket manicure—35c 
for Gem Jr., 50c for Gem. 
Sold everywhere. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


GEM Jr, 
35¢ 


GEM 5c 


73 99 Weare open for real 
CAP SALESMEN “=live-wire salesmen to 
call on retail stores. Write for money-making proposition. 
THE L. B. CAP COMPANY 
804-806-808 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PIPE-ORGAN PUMPING 


invented by the town carpenter, who was 
also the organist, was handed ten cents for 
each service. The joker in his contract was 
a firm instruction from his parents to de- 
posit the coin in the plush-lined collection 
box with the ornately carved handle—a 
suggestion frequently rejected by Mr. 
Haag for lack of merit. Ralph Johnson, ac- 
cording to his affidavit, was paid fifteen 
cents a week at Allegan, Michigan, for two 
Sunday services, two choir practices and 
prayer meeting weekly, with nothing extra 
for special events. Mr. Johnson has since 
felt that he was roundly exploited. And so 
it ran, in varying measures of profit, with 
the position always one to be sought and 
envied, but a position, nevertheless, at 
which the pumper earned every considera- 
tion that was forthcoming. 

To those whose youthful activities pro- 
vided no familiarity with pipe organs it 
might seem that pumping was a calling de- 
void of spectacular incidents. On the con- 
trary it was far from commonplace, as the 
high lights of experiences will show. For 
instance: 

It was George B. Dolliver, now a wealthy 
publisher, who was pumping the organ in 
the Baptist church at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, along with the minister’s son. The 
services had begun one Sunday, and the 
congregation had risen with the uplifted 
hands of the minister to join with the choir 
in singing Blest be the Tie That Binds. 


Advancing by Force of Arms 


Suddenly, from the region of the loft, 
above the reverential voices, came the 
sound of a crash of splintering wood fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud. Simultaneously, 
almost, the organ wheezed, grunted and 
expired. 

The singing, very naturally, ceased; and 
in the ominous silence the sounds of a brisk 
conflict, with fists striking solidly on flesh, 
could be heard. The minister, sensing the 


| cause, leaped the railing of the choir sec- 
| tion back of the pulpit in a most unminis- 


terial manner and disappeared through the 
curtain of the pumper’s sanctuary. In a 
moment he emerged, in explanation, hold- 
ing the red-faced, kicking, panting, di- 
sheveled Dolliver boy by the scruff of the 
neck. Thrusting him ahead, he propelled 
him down the aisle of the church, to the 
suppressed delight of the parishioners, and 
pushed him forcibly through the front door. 

Dolliver, it developed, was the head 
pumper. The minister’s son was his as- 
sistant. But Dolliver’s parents were 
Methodists. The Methodists had no organ, 
so Dolliver pumped at the Baptist church, 
where he obtained twenty-five cents a Sun- 
day. The minister’s son was tendered only 
ten cents as helper and he resented the 
arrangement. He frequently voiced his 
disapproval of the policy, and on this Sun- 
day his pestering forced Dolliver’s patience 
through the breaking point, and Dolliver, 
unmindful of consequences, smashed him 
on the jaw. A chair was crashed and the 
mélée was well under way when the minis- 
ter intervened. Dolliver’s commission was 
canceled, leaving the minister’s son in un- 
disputed power. But, undaunted, Dolliver 
took another pumping job at the Episcopal 
church, which he held until made a mem- 
ber of the choir, and with this impetus 
forged up to his success. 

And there was Herbert McKinney, who 
held the pumper’s berth in the Episcopal 
church at Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan. 
He was paid fifty cents a week, a staggering 
sum in those days, and his place was liber- 
ally coveted. It was so desirable, in fact, 
that one young man who stood next in line 
for appointment sought to trick McKinney 
into disgrace. He sneaked into the church 
early and greased the floor under the 
handle. McKinney, unsuspecting, came in 
later with his usual alacrity and was pro- 
ducing his customary high grade and in- 
fallible brand of air, when, near the close of 
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the doxology, his feet slipped and he went 
down with a tremendous clatter. Before he 
could regain his composure the organ had 
coughed a temporary requiem and the 
service was seriously fractured. McKinney 
discovered the cause of his slip, pointed it 
out to the pastor, and an official investiga- 
tion was held then and there. The culprit 
was found and on his confession was sus- 
pended from Sunday school for three weeks, 
the suspension carrying with it the loss of 
three gold stars which would have given 
him a perfect attendance record and a cer- 
tificate of honor at the end of the year. 

Probably the most discouraging incident 
was encountered in Council Grove, Kansas, 
by E. W. Davidson, now associated with an 
electrical research society, of all things, in 
New York City. 

Davidson was pumping for a Christian 
Endeavor meeting at the Presbyterian 
church when the lights flickered and went 
out. A practical youth, he left his handle, 
procured a kerosene lamp and investigated. 
The lighting system was fed by gasoline 
vapor generated by a force pump, and 
Davidson, judging from organ complaints, 
logically thought a lack of pressure had 
caused the defect. He put his lamp down, 
worked the pump energetically and then 
removed the cap from the gas reservoir. 
This move he never revealed until many 
years afterward, for, with the cap, came a 
squirt of oil. In an instant it ignited and 
all was aflame, including young Mr. 
Davidson. He rushed out, yelling, threw 
his blazing coat from him and galloped five 
blocks down the main street to a shed where 
a two-wheeled hose cart was sheltered. He 
had just enough strength left to sound the 
bell alarm before he collapsed. The re- 
sponse was slow, and by the time the hose 
was laid the blaze had gained such headway 
that the townspeople could only stand by 
and watch the structure burn to the ground. 

Davidson was not censured for his im- 
portant part in the disaster—largely be- 
cause he didn’t admit his error. But he is 
still convinced that the church would be 
standing today if his training on the handle 
of the organ had not influenced his diag- 
nosis of the flaw in the lighting system. 

The turnover among pumpers was quite 
heavy. Statistics gathered over a wide 
territory show that the average period of 
office incumbency was about three months. 
In spite of the desirability of the place, ex- 
pulsions for infractions of the rules of 
deportment were quite common. And be- 
cause of the short terms of service, but a 
small percentage were privileged to worry 
through the experience which accompanied 
the visit of an expert and liberally creden- 
tialed tuner. Organs were tuned about 
once every two years, where funds were 
available, and the appearance of the tuner 
was considerably more than a casual event. 
When he arrived, all activities were halted 
to permit unhampered progress. 


When Bills Replaced Silver 


At these times the tuner, after a confer- 
ence, hired the pumper to work by the hour 
at arate which never exceeded fifteen cents, 
and was more likely to be ten. The Eng- 
lish standard for this labor, by the word of 
Cyril Arthur Player, who pumped at Ox- 
ford University, was eighteen pence a day. 
The youthful expander certainly earned his 
money and what pleasure he derived from 
blowing on the disassembled pipes with his 
lips. 

While the tuner scrambled around in the 
organ, grunting and cursing in a most un- 
conventional and unorthodox manner, the 
pumper was expected to stand over the 
handle, prepared at any shrill whistle or 
raucous shout to suck the life-giving wind 
into the bellows. Pipes were removed and 
cleaned with a long swab, stops were taken 
out and corrected, pedals were examined 
and aligned, stickers were adjusted. It was 
exacting work, and the dusts accumulated 
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since the previous tuning were stirred up 
by the activities in dense clouds that en- 
veloped the scene. 

The tuner, who considered himself as 
high an artist as the greatest organist, was 
extremely temperamental. His demands 
were hard to meet. At the end of every 
ten-hour day that invariably ran into un- 
computed overtime, the pumper was in- 
clined to toss his job without ceremony. 
But the thought of a heavier pay day than 
he had ever known spurred him on. He 
bore the abuse meekly, sweltering along up 
to requirements; but none was more 
exuberant than he when the tuner, after a 
final sonorous p#an that tested every pipe, 
pronounced the job complete, and, with 
exasperating slowness, finally paid off with 
crumpled bills extracted from a four-clasp 
pocketbook. 

Aside from the financial emoluments of 
the berth, the pumper had other considera- 
tions, not wholly spiritual, perhaps, but 
certainly not to be scorned. Between 
hymns he had an opportunity to carve his 
initials in the soft pine organ casing, with- 
out question the best carving surface in 
town. He did not have to sing, nor was he 
forced to sit, with mouth watering, long- 
ingly curious, watching his parents sip wine 
from a goblet and partake reverently of 
white cake from a snowy-napkined silver 
platter on communion Sundays. 


A Chance for Diversion 


Through long, fervid prayers he had 
ample time to absorb a chapter or two of 
the exploits of Dick Merriwell or Joe 
Brady; he took no part in responsive read- 
ings; and during the sermon, he wasn’t 
compelled, as the other boys were down in 
the congregation, to seek diversion by read- 
ing and rereading the blurry advertisement 
of the town’s leading shoe dealer on the 
back of the bamboo fan, illustrated on the 
other side with a garish Chinese pastoral 
scene. No one disturbed his naps with 
vicious digs in the ribs unless he overslept 
the sermon; and he had a chance to clear 
up the mystery of how the minister man- 
aged to get his handkerchief into the pocket 
in the tail of his long coat after the sip of 
water and dignified cough that trailed each 
climax of oratory. 

He could observe the members of the 
choir, in reverse, and the disarray of hymn 
books and sheet music so effectually hidden 
by the drapes of the loft from the critical 
eyes of parishioners in the pews. He could 
note the yawns of the singers as the sermon 
wore on. He learned, to his great amaze- 
ment, that they were human, as himself, 
subject to human frailties. He was privi- 
leged to enjoy a close-up, lingering study of 
the beautiful soprano, whom he secretly 
adored; and he detected, in embarrassed 
disillusionment on Sundays when she hur- 
ried in late, that her lace waist wasn’t 
hooked all the way down the back. 

Above all else, although the value was 
never discovered until maturer years came 
on, the pumper knew the smell of an empty 
church after dark. He caught this on 
choir-practice nights as he hurried, with 
some trepidation, down the aisle between 
the yawning pews. It wasa ghostly, haunt- 
ing smell, accentuated by the utter vacant- 
ness; a dankish smell, and musty, of hymn 
books, carpets, withered flowers and 
cushion foot rests. It was the smell of 
sacred spaces unused, of an edifice unpeo- 
pled—a smell that almost had a hue. It 
brought remembrances of funerals. It awed 
and frightened him as he sped. And he 
was mightily relieved when he reached the 
zone of light cast by the incandescents 
of the choir loft and received the cheery 
greetings of the choristers. He pumped 
with more than ordinary spirit on these oc- 
casions, and when he left by the back door, 
which the organist locked, he hurried home 
dogged by strange sounds, away from the 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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84% 
said Michelin Tires 


gave more mileage 


* Chis statement is based on facts. Our investigators secured written re- 
ports from over 1500 motorists picked at random except that they were 
all testing Michelin Tires against other makes. 84% said 
they obtained more mileage from Michelins 
than from any of the other 
makes tested. 
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The world’s first pneumatic automobile tire was a Michelin—and today Michelin Tires are still first, 


A ready for battle with your old enemy 
Winter, is Electrol, the Quiet, All-Electric 
Oil Burner. With muscles of steel, moved by 
impulses of electricity and armed with heat con- 
trolled—Electrol is the modern god of heat, the 
victorious enemy of Winter. Let Electrol take up 
your annual battle, relieve you of the burden of 
coal and ashes, guard you from Winter’s icy 
blasts. For Electrol is the oil burner that is All- 
Electric, All-Modern, All-Automatic—really the 
Master Furnace Man. 


The second domestic oil burner to appear, Electrol 
has been developed by the foremost pioneers in oil 
combustion during a period of more than seven 
years. It is simple in construction, quiet in opera- 
tion and always dependable, with Automatic 
Electric Ignition, Mechanical Fuel Atomization, 
Master Control and a minimum of moving parts. 


Constantly Under Watchful Control 


Dependable is the operation of Electrol—its igni- 
tion, the flow of oil, its correct burning and the 
functioning of the wiring. For built in as an integral 
part of Electrol is a Master Control that super- 
vises the whole burner performance. Like a living 
hand at your boiler door, it is ever ready to shut 
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off the burner automatically if the slightest read- 
justment should ever be required. 


A Necessity to Modern Operation 
—the Master Control 


An easily disturbed system of weights cannot 
give the reliability of electricity. And nothing but 
electricity is used with Electrol in the Master 
Control. Because the Master Control is a part of 
the burner, it has been possible to remove all 
parts from inside the furnace door that were 
needed for antiquated, purely mechanical de- 
vices. As a result of this outstanding advance- 
ment in oil-burner construction, Electrol has the 
following thoroughly modern features: 


Quiet Operation —The flame is unconfined by 
pipes inside the furnace door and does not roar. 


Longer Life—There are no parts within the fur- 
nace door to burn out from the marvelous heat 
given by Electrol. 


Reliable Performance—Only the great modern 
force of electricity is used with Electrol. 


Burns Cheaper Fuels—The fuel has more space 
for combustion and, therefore, may be a heavier 
oil which is cheaper. 


Electrol Dealers Are Successful Dealers— Your Territory May Be Open 


We have hundreds of records of successful Electrol Dealers in every 
section of the country—men who have been quick to grasp the 
opportunity of handling a.thoroughly modernized oil burner, made 
by a well-established company of oil burner pioneers. Wecan quote, 
to interested men, everyday sales records of great proportions and, 
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more important, exceptionally low service cost records. * 4 Your 
territory may be open. 4 « 4 If you wish to know what the modern 
Electrol, with its fine co-operation and impressive advertising, 
is doing for Electrol Dealers, just write for the Electrol Dealer 
Sales Plan. 
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Quiet, All-Electric Oil Burner 


Master Furnace Man 
takes up your 
_ annual battle 


For Any Type of Heating Plant 


Electrol can be installed in connection with hot- 
water, hot-air, steam, vapor or any other kind of 
heater in almost any size building. Without any 
obligation, a factory trained expert will inspect 
your heating plant. If he recommends Electrol, 
you know it will give even, comfortable heat 
throughout the Winter without attention. 


Easy Budget Payments 
And, since you can pay for Electrol just as you 
would pay the salary of your old furnace. man— 
on a monthly basis—there is no reason to hesi- 
tate. So call the Electrol Dealer now, or, if you 
prefer, mail the coupon and we will have an 
expert call. 


ELECTROL INCORPORATED 
OF MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Electrol Incorporated of Missouri, Dept. S-10, 
St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


r 
| 
| | 
! 
1 | would like to have an Electrol Expert give me a candid | 
| report about the advisability of installing oil heat in my | 
1 home. I understand his services are free and there is no obli- | 
gation on my part. | 
| 
| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 214) 
smell he has never forgotten—the smell of 
an empty church after dark. 

In addition to physical inconveniences, 
there were numerous phases in the career of 
a pumper not calculated to inspire enthusi- 
asm for his task. Besides the demand that 
he be on hand early, he was expected also 
to stick to his handle until the congrega- 
tion had gossipingly commented on the 
weather and departed. Then he went 
directly to his Sunday-school class, denied 
the privilege enjoyed by the other boys of 
standing around out in front, teasing the 
girls. He couldn’t play mumble-the-peg on 
the church lawn, either, or pitch collection 

_ pennies at a crack. And after the meeting 
of the Christian Endeavor Society at night, 
when the rest of the fellows paired off with 
their steady girls, he was forced to turn in, 
with leaden heart, and go to work. 


Untainted by Scandal’s Breath 


Vexations caused by the organist were 
distressing, too, because his regard for this 
dignitary was based solely on the amount 
of wind used in the various selections. 
When the vox humana and other sweet- 
toned pipes were employed, and he had 
spells when he could rest, with his gauge-in 
safe territory, he was inclined to be toler- 
ant. But when he fed air for the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from Tannhauser or for the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus, his mood was raging, especially 
if there was a steady leak in the bellows 
that the conservative trustees refused to 
have fixed. Often the organist swung into 
a full organ, using the pedal and manual 
keys with no stops retarded, and as the 
perspiration dripped off his nose in his 
frantic attempt to keep the indicator up, 
his thoughts were black, indeed. Then later, 
after the sermon, if the minister, himself a 
bit fagged, announced just the first and 
last verses of God be With You Till We 
Meet Again, the pumper’s disposition took 
a turn for the better. But if the cleric, in a 
burst of righteous enthusiasm, called for 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth verses of hymn number 244 in the 
old book, there was no diminution of his 
distress. 

On Monday or Tuesday, however, when 
he received his money—as much as other 
fellows made for sweeping out a dentist’s 
office every day or delivering packages of 
meat in a wire basket attached to the 
handle bars of a bicycle—he was extremely 
happy. He was the best paid of all, if he 
was paid at all, and the silver coin was just 
cause for jubilance. He even took the little 
talk on thrift that accompanied the pay- 
ment good-humoredly. He knew he had 
performed well and he reflected repeatedly 
on the gratifying fact that he was one of the 
few whose initials would live as long as the 
organ and would some day be pointed out 
pridefully by those who now ignored him or 
just called him Bub. His sorrows and 
vexations vanished as the wealth appeared. 
All the stings were healed. With the coin 
clutched tightly, he went downtown and 
bought himself a set of extra-long sling-shot 
rubbers, together with several sticks of a 
once-popular gum carrying celluloid but- 
tons of the flags of all nations from Nica- 
ragua to Liberia, which he added to a 
notable collection rivaled only in worth by 
his collections of cigar boxes and chewing- 
tobacco tags. 

Of more than usual significance, in the 
consideration of this profession, is the fact 
that the name of the pumper was never 
tainted by the breath of scandal. He main- 
tained his position in the church of his per- 
suasion with unimpeachable conduct. Not 
infrequently, in other days, the name of the 
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minister was linked in whispered tones with 
that of some fashionably gowned pa- 
rishioner who, in the matter of congratu- 
latory handshakes, was not very quick on 
the draw. Too, the pastor was regarded 
with some distrust if a comely young 
woman lingered after Sunday school to con- 
fer with him on a choice of books from the 
library for home reading, and he was often 
secretly condemned for his altogether too 
brash actions at rummage sales and lawn 
sociables. The handsome bass singer in the 
choir, married, besides, caused folks to re- 
mark that it was no wonder he was so en- 
thusiastic about rehearsals, when he was 
obligated, through circumstances, to take 
her—the alto—safely home. Some doubts 
were expressed at times whether the 
treasurer was getting all the collection 
money, the ushers being under suspicion; 
and the janitor was freely criticized for 
keeping the church too warm in summer 
and too cold in winter. Even the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, conscientious 
and hard-working as he was, came in for 
his share of adverse comment because he’d 
get to talking and run the classes overtime, 
while the secretary chafed to read her re- 
port and get home before her roast burned. 

But the pipe-organ pumper, toiling on at 
his vital task, kept his reputation for fault- 
less execution above reproach. He was un- 
pretentious, unassuming, out of the reach 
of gossiping tongues; and in all the years 
his name was never stigmatized by intrigue. 

Little did the pumper know of the inner 
secrets of the organ, unless he helped tune. 
He often wondered just how the instrument 
worked and peered through the handle 
aperture to the dusty surface of the bellows 
to getsomeidea. His mission lay with the 
handle exclusively, and he gave this all his 
attention, when necessary. Hehad no idea 
that the pipe organ was invented by Cte- 
sibius, of Alexandria, about 250 B. C.; that 
it was quite common in the time of Julian 
the Apostate and was introduced into Spain 
in the fifth century. He didn’t know that 
it was mentioned in chapter iv, verse 21, 
of the Book of Genesis, as an ugab; that it 
was called a bumbulum by early English 
musicians, and that it was a lineal de- 
scendant of the pipes of Pan, the bagpipes 
and the Chinese sang. Nor did he worry 
about this ignorance. It caused him no 
concern whatsoever. But in later years, 
when he accumulated these historical de- 
tails along with others, he congratulated 
himself soundly that he had never been am- 
bitious enough to have bid on the contract 
for supplying the wind for the special organ 
at the St. Louis Exposition, which had five 
manuals, 140 speaking stops, 99 accessory 
stops and 10,059 pipes. 


A Majestic Technic 


This briefly sums up the case of the pipe- 
organ pumper and is the foundation of his 
claim for dignified but ample acknowledg- 
ment of his part in the musical advance- 
ment of the centuries. He can point to the 
printed fame of Willert, the first to play 
tonal fugues; to Jan Pieterszoon, Swee- 
linck, Bach and Girolama Frescobaldi, and 
issue a ringing interrogation as to how far 
they would have gone up the scale of effort 
without their pumpers. He can mention 
the liberal credit given to Halberstadt, and 
at the same time he can direct attention to 
the twenty-bellowed organ that won this 
genius renown—an organ which demanded 
a battery of ten pumpers whose names will 
never grace a page of history! He can ges- 
ture toward the organ built by order of 
Bishop Alphege in Winchester Cathedral, 
with twelve bellows above and fourteen be- 
low, requiring the combined efforts of 
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seventy men for their inflation; and he can 
ask, dramatically but vainly, for the names 
of the seventy! With multiple examples he 
can show that, while the names and faces 
of renowned organists decorate the records 
of the pipe organ as an institution, not a 
single complimentary reference has been 
made to the pumpers who, with their 
physical and moral exertions, produced the 
wind that made the reputations of these 
artists possible. 

Moreover, he has his technic to empha- 
size as a factor in his contentions for notice. 
The action was not involved. It was a 
plain up-and-down movement, sometimes 
jerky, but mostly sustained and even. 
Nothing fancy, to be sure. There were no 
flourishes. But it was the accepted technic 
of the pumper, and, as such, commanded 
credit even in its plainness. He can list his 
tolerance, too, among his credits; his free- 
dom from bigotry, his durability, his punc- 
tuality. He can declare that he never 
allowed his name to be used in idle merger 
talk; that he never entertained possible 
liaisons with organized labor. He can hold 
up for scrutiny his outstanding triumphs of 
virtue over his baser thoughts, his self- 
denial, in fact, all the assets that gave him a 
rating as a first-class pumper. And he can 
rightfully demand a place of distinction 
alongside other engravers of history. 


A Private Hall of Fame 


His profession is now virtually extinct. 
The first sinister indication that pumpers’ 
jobs were going came with the introduction 
of the water motors. These contraptions 
were not reliable, and pumpers were fre- 
quently called back, when they broke down, 
to take up the handle again. But the 
motors served as an incentive to creative 
genius and electrical action was ushered in. 
Electricity now supplies the wind, except 
in a few scattered localities in America and 
some parts of Europe, where the organs 
have not been changed. The pumper’s call- 
ing has vanished in the maw of modernity. 
And it would have passed without com- 
ment, with a justly earned credit unvoiced 
and unchronicled, but for the recent organi- 
zation of the Guild of Former Pipe-Organ 
Pumpers. 

This organization, conceived in justice 
and fairness, is a nonsectarian, nonpartisan, 
nonprofit, nonessential group consisting ex- 
clusively of those who, at one time, 
pumped pipe organs in the churches of the 
world, whether for pelf or not. Its aims 
are simple—to perpetuate the memories 
of this obsolete but honorable profession 
and to correct the general though erroneous 
impression, gained from autobiographical 
articles in popular periodicals, that every 
successful man earned his first dollar selling 
newspapers. 

Bolstered by the slogan Pump, for the 
Wind is Fleeting, and under the favorable 
dispensations of their logical divinity, 
J£olus, the Greek god and keeper of the 
winds, the fellows of the guild will work 
industriously to establish their one-time 
vocation in a high place in the history: of 
progress. Officers, named after the stops on 
the organ, from the grand diapason to the 
contrafagotto, the dulciana, the tremolo, 
Doppelrohrgedeckt, and on down to the 
fifth assistant quint and the gauge tender, 
will be elected. Lofts will be established in 
various zones, both here and abroad. And 
the members, by erecting a fitting statue, 
hope to provide posterity with artistic and 
permanent evidence of the existence of their 
profession, and, in every legitimate manner, 
as befits them, to secure a correct appraisal 
of an important calling worthy of greater 
recognition than it has ever received. 
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to the exterminating blow-off. To that end, 
then, observe: 

Item: President Coolidge is slipping. He 
is losing his hold on the people. He is not 
so strong with the populace as he was. He 
is on the ski, sliding rapidly down the glib 
slope of’ Mount Oblivion to land, at con- 
vention time in 1928, at the jagged bottom 
of a chasm of extinction from which he 
never will be able to extricate himself. And 
with him are going: 

Item: Prosperity and good times and 
good business. It is all bogus anyhow. It 
is fictitious. It cannot last. A lot of Wall 
Street gamblers and bankers are holding 
things together until after election and then 
the smash will come. Business is good now, 
but wait! Wait! These Wall Street gam- 
blers and bankers have only been using 
Coolidge anyhow, and getting all the 
gravy. Now they have cleaned up and they 
will let the country go toruin. It has got to 
end. Sure! Common sense tells you that. 
It can’t last forever, and when it does end, 
whose fault will it be? Whose fault? 
Coolidge’s, of course. 

Item: The Congress will be turned over 
to the Democrats, and everybody knows 
what that means—low tariff, assaults on 
business, monkeying with the financial 
system, blocking of all the President’s pro- 
gram, chaos because the White House is 
Republican and the Capitol is Democratic. 
Terrible situation! Ruinous! Awful dan- 
ger for the country! 

Item: Likely as not, if the Democrats do 
not get control of the Congress, there will 
be enough dissenting Republicans and In- 
dependents and Progressives in it to form a 
coalition with the Democrats and thwart 
the President. That will unsettle business 
and bring bad times. No stability. Those 
crazy radicals. Frightful thing if this 
should happen! Most disastrous! 

Item: The farmers are up in arms. They 
want the Government run exclusively for 
them. They have gone loco in the agrarian 
states and there’s no telling what will hap- 
pen. How can we keep taxes down if we’ve 
got to subsidize the farmers, and how can 
we get the farmers vote if we don’t do 
something for them? Very dangerous situa- 
tion. Vast potentialities for trouble there. 

Item: The tariff. As everybody knows, 
our tariff has been constructed and main- 
tained all these years for the fostering bene- 
fit of our infant industries—which never 
get out of the stage of babyhood, as our 
manufacturers well know. Now the farmers 
say they must have protection for their 
products, and what does that mean? 
Higher prices for food, of course. This will 
unsettle business and cause a revolt. Haz- 
ardous situation. Perilous. 


An Awful Outlook 


Item: The country is all torn up over the 
wet-and-dry controversy. Almost like a 
civil war. Split wide open. Impossible to 
predict to what an extent this will affect 
the future of our country, but cannot fail 
to be disastrous whichever way it goes. 
Leading issue in politics now and will result 
in much bitterness and strife and trouble. 
Sitting on a hooch volcano, we are, and 
when it explodes—chaos! 

Item: These damning exposures of 
political methods shown by the investiga- 
tions of recent primaries in various states. 
It only goes to show that the very life of the 
republic is threatened. Think of all the 
vast sums spent to put over candidates! 
Votes bought. Electorate debauched. All 
that sort of thing. Everybody shocked, 
even the fellows who put up the money. 
Destructive of our form of government. 

Item: This World Court business. Try- 
ing to sap our national vitality and pre- 
eminence by making us the goat for all 
Europe’s nasty mess of politics and hatreds. 
What did George Washington say? What 
did he say? If we join we'll soon come 
down to the level of the rest of them. If we 
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do not join we’ll be isolated from the rest 
of the world and loathed and hated, and 
eventually attacked. Jeopardized either 
way and in a most insecure position. 
Well, there we are. The primaries are all 
over now, and the rapids of the November 
elections are below us. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that the battered and barnacled ship 
of state can get through them without 
being wrecked in a most calamitous man- 
ner. All appears lost, and we may as well 
resign ourselves to our shuddering fate. 


Government by Local Issues 


However, there is this to be said for us: 
We did fairly well while we were afloat. 
We were good fellows while we had it. We 
built up a large and going concern in the 
United States of America, and though it is 
sad and disheartening to see the work of all 
these years crushed and jumbled and de- 
stroyed by these perils that beset us, they 
cannot take the past away from us. That, 
at least, is as secure as Daniel Webster once 
remarked when we were headed for ob- 
livion in practically the same manner as at 
present some ninety-odd years ago. And 
that gives a gleam of hope. We pulled 
through then, and we pulled through be- 
fore then, and since then; when there didn’t 
seem.to be a chance. It may be—it is barely 
possible—that we can get past this time. 
To that end, let us examine this situation 
in a calm and dispassionate manner. Let us 
separate it into its component parts and 
apply a drop or two of acid. Let us take 
it apart and see what makes it tick. 

The development of our politics has been 
parallel with the development of many of 
our other national characteristics. This is a 
jazz age. Hence we have jazz politics. 
Rather, we have jazz politicians. Our poli- 
tics hasn’t changed much in its funda- 
mentals. We continue to be Republicans 
because our fathers were Republicans, or 
Democrats for the same reason. When we 
gave the franchise to the women we prac- 
tically doubled our electorate; but we 
neither increased nor decreased our party 
strength save in the matter of numbers, be- 
cause, to a dominant extent, the women 
followed the settled lines of affiliation and 
became Republicans because their hus- 
bands were, or their fathers or brothers; 
they went with their menfolk. We vote 
with fair regularity along those basic alli- 
ances, affected now and then by certain 
specific sets of circumstances and condi- 
tions, but mostly voting the label of Re- 
publicanism or Democracy, per se, rather 
than seeking out reasons for support or 
showing any particular independence of 
thought or action—or originality either. 

The fact of it is that, politically, we area 
rather inert people. We do not take our 
politics very seriously, save now and then, 
nor are we particularly interested in it. We 
rise in protest here once in a rare while, or 
rise in protest there, but it is a long time 
since we have risen in a body. We do not 
synchronize our risings. The Middle West 
may be all aflame on some political ques- 
tion, and the East and the West cold and 
callous about it. The Pacific Coast may be 
all torn up over a political problem, and 
the rest of the country will not give a hoot 
about it. New England may have an issue 
of vital importance, but New York or 
Pennsylvania or the South will not display 
even a languid interest in it. 

They laughed Winfield Scott Hancock 
into political oblivion because he said the 
tariff is a local issue, but what he said was 
true then and is true now; andsoareall our 
other political issues; and so is all our poli- 
tics local. Thus our national politicians 
are more and more put to it to stir the peo- 
ple nationally into national action; and 
hence we have come to the era of hyperbole 
in politics, where every proposition is held 
to be of enormous and imminent impor- 
tance, where ruin and disaster dog the fail- 
ure of any policy, where calamity and the 
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wreck of existing institutions are sure to 
follow any protest against the established 
order, and where the devil of disunion is 
always just around the corner if the feverish 
warnings of the politicians, and the edi- 
torial writers and the political correspond- 
ents are not heeded. 

No politician is content to do a neat and 
modest soft-shoe dance for the entertain- 
ment of his customers. He must do the 
Charleston. No political demonstration, 
no congressional squabble, no trend of 
thought or sporadic and local action is 
viewed in the light of our political history, 
our political temtperaments and tendencies 
or our political precedents. Everything that 
arises is new. Everything is colossal. 
Everything is sensationally dangerous, 
chock-full of trouble and calamity. Every- 
thing is unique, unprecedented. Every- 
thing is dangerous, destructive, gigantic 
and gangrenous. 

So we pass on from predicted crisis to 
predicted crisis, and not one of them crises. 
So we are harangued that we have political 
chills and fever when, really, all we have is 
a slight attack of political indigestion. So 
they tell us we are organically all wrong 
and will surely curl up and die as a nation 
unless we use the raucously prescribed 
panaceas or submit to the various capital 
operations proposed by some class here, 
some sect there or some organization else- 
where, when there is nothing the matter. 
with us except that we have too many doc- 
tors for our political ills, such as they are. 

This congressional campaign now closing 
has been a typical example of the sort of 
thing our politics has degenerated into. It 
began early in the year with a loud beating 
of tom-toms in Washington, and it has con- 
tinued with the politicians doing snake 
dances in every district. It will so continue 
to the end in November. Then, no doubt, 
we shall observe various results in the way 
of separating various statesmen from jobs 
they fondly desired to hold; and in the 
further way of demonstrations, here and 
there, of local sentiment on certain of the 
issues presented. 


Interpreters of the Vote 


We shall have bits of evidence here that 
something is tepidly popular or tepidly un- 
popular, and some person likewise. We 
shall have bits of evidence that certain 
communities are wet or dry. We shall have 
bits of evidence that some sections of the 
country feel one way about the farmer and 
his troubles and certain other sections have 
no feeling whatsoever in the matter. We 
shall have certain bits of evidence to be 
twisted one way or another as indorsement 
or disparagement of President Coolidge, of 
the World Court, of the tariff, of all this and 
that. We may get a Democratic Congress 
or we may not. 

In either event, or in any of the other 
events mentioned, we shall be just where 
we are now, nationally and fundamentally, 
and for this reason: There will be nothing 
like a national referendum on any of these 
questions, because all these questions will 
be voted on locally, and not nationally, and 
because not a single one of them can be tor- 
tured into having had a conclusive test at 
the polls. 

Not that the attempt at thus torturing 
them will not be made—not that. Imme- 
diately after the returns are in, the expert 
torturers of both parties will begin to twist 
results to meet the demands of their situa- 
tions. We shall hear that Coolidge was in- 
dorsed and that he was disparaged. We 
shall read of the triumph of the basic prin- 
ciples of Republicanism, of the sweeping 
condemnation of those principles, of the 
exaltation or debasement of the farmer, of 
the ascendancy of the West and the exalta- 
tion of the drys. In all probability there 
will be results suitable for all interpreters, 
twisters and wise-crackers. We shall have 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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(Continued from Page 218) 
escaped Scylla only to go head-on on 
Charybdis, or the other way around, as the 
case may be. In any event the chances are 
that this election will furnish ample mate- 
rial for all political branches of the prophet, 
interpreter, calamity howler, optimist and 
pessimist business. And in the large way, 
they’ll all be wrong—because it will all be 
hokum. 

Let us look into these various situations, 
conditions, issues, policies, dangers and im- 
pending disasters in the light of what has 
happened when the American people were 
faced with similar political contingencies. 
Let us discuss them with a view to their im- 
portance, their significance, their bearings 
on the future and their relations to the past. 
Let us disassociate them from their partisan 
cryings up and cryings down, and put 
them on the unprejudiced and neutral dis- 
secting table of fact. What is all the shoot- 
ing for? 

We shall begin with the claim that Presi- 
dent Coolidge is slipping from the high 
estate he has held among the people. Wesee 
this openly stated in the Democratic press. 
No particulars are given. It is just a case 
of slipping, sliding—falling, mayhap; a 
weakening among the populace, a loss of 
strength and respect and admiration and 
support. This, to hear them tell it, is very 
serious. It presages disaster of some sort. 
Just what sort is not clear, but disaster. 
Possibly to the Republican Party. Possibly 
only to Mr. Coolidge himself. Or in ex- 
tremist suppositions, disaster to the coun- 
try. It isastate, a condition, asituation. It 
is ominous. 

Now assuming this is true, what of it? 
Is Mr. Coolidge unique in this? Is he the 
only President who has slipped in the mid- 
dle of his term? Is he the horrible example 
among all our Presidents who, elected by 
the people, has lost somewhat in popular 
regard during the course of his four years? 
Not by twenty-nine other separate and in- 
dividual instances. Not by every man who 
has been President of the United States, 
Not beginning with George Washington and 
ending with Warren G Harding. All of 
them slipped in the middle of their terms— 
every one. All of them, after the exultation 
and exaltation of election, found themselves 
lessening in regard among the people. That 
is as American as Bunker Hill. That is as 
typical as ice water and apple pie. 


Fickle Political Affections 


To cite recent instances: How about 
President Harding in the middle of his 
term? How about President Wilson? How 
about President Taft? Was there the uni- 
versal approbation of President Roosevelt 
in 1906 that was observed when he was so 
- enthusiastically elected in 1904? Anybody 
at all familiar with our politics knows that 
these Presidents slumped in the middle of 
their terms, as have all Presidents; but not 
all ascribe the real reason; not many. 

It would not be true to write what I am 
about to write, about all Presidents, because 
some Presidents slumped two ways. Some 
slumped both personally and politically. 
However, it is true to write that the reces- 
sion noticed mid-term in Presidents ordi- 
narily is political and is not personal. The 
reaction is political in the great majority of 
eases. The President loses strength with 
the politicians. By mid-term he has given 
out most of his patronage, and he has 
usually not approved of many schemes of 
the politicians. Politics, being the most 
selfish business in the world, is peculiarly 
selfish when it centers on the White House. 
So long as the President is a Santa Claus, a 
producer, he retains his strength with the 
politicians; but the minute he eases off in 
value as a producer or shows signs of want- 
ing and intending to do what he wants to 
do rather than what the politicians want 
him to do, then he begins to lose strength" 
with the politicians, and then we begin to 
hear the stories that he is slipping. 

The fact always is that when the poli- 
ticians begin to whisper about that a Presi- 
dent is slipping, with the imputation that 
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the slipping is among the people, that Presi- 
dent has already slipped with the poli- 
ticians and they merely are trying to make 
it unanimous. There is no doubt that 
President Coolidge has slipped some with 
the politicians. Politically speaking, and 
with reference to his own senatorial and 
house leaders and rankers, he is not so 
strong as he was two years ago. 

Thus we come to the inquiry as to 
whether this is an asset or a liability. A 
rather extensive survey of the country with 
this proposition in mind convinces me that 
though the presidential lack of strength 
with his party politicians may not be much 
of an asset, neither is it any very great lia- 
bility. I do not find that the President has 
lost his popularity with the people. Even 
among the farmers in the embattled wheat 
and corn states, the President holds his own 
fairly well; and criticism, not political but 
popular, is not of him but of his advisers. 
The people think he is all right, but has 
been misled in some particulars. 


Taking a Crack at the Senate 


Furthermore—and this is the most in- 
teresting thing I discovered—I find that in 
these specific cases where the defeat of cer- 
tain senatorial candidates was laid directly 
at the President’s door by the opposition, 
the people who defeated the senatorial 
candidates who were trying for renomina- 
tion did not defeat them with any idea of 
administering a rebuke to the President, 
and did defeat them, specifically and par- 
ticularly, with an idea of getting some sort 
of slam at the United States Senate. The 
people do not like the United States Sen- 
ate. They are fed up with the Senate and 
most fed up with the Republican majority 
in it. These senatorial defeats mainly were 
an expression of eminent disregard for the 
Senate. 

These defeats signified little so far as 
Coolidge is concerned. The people were 
not voting for Coolidge or against him. 
What they were doing was tying a few cans 
to the Senate and the senators. They had 
little thought of Coolidge one way or an- 
other. It was the Senate they were after, 
regardless of World Court, foreign debts, 
tariff, farm relief or what not. Each played 
its little part, but the Senate itself played 
the big part. 

The Republicans elected a President in 
1920 by 7,000,000 plurality and had 300 
out of the 485 members of the House of 
Representatives. The Republicans were 
rebuked to the extent of the loss of seventy- 
five seats in the House in the elections of 
1922, which was quite a rebuke as those 
things go, but went right out and elected 
Coolidge in 1924 by approximately that 
same 7,000,000 plurality, and La Follette 
got nearly 5,000,000 votes, all told, in that 
same election, most of them normally Re- 
publican. 

These 1922 elections, they said clam- 
orously, showed conclusively that Presi- 
dent Harding had slipped. They came in 
the middle of the Harding term, or what 
would have been the middle of his term if 
he had lived. Also, that the Republican 
Party had slipped with him. 

The Harding equation is not to the point. 
That was a customary, precedented presi- 
dential experience, although they tried to 
make a sensation of it just as they have 
been making a sensation of these primary 
results, which are sensational enough, but 
not in the manner alleged. The point is 
that, even after the spectacular reverse of 
1922, the Republicans came right back in 
1924 to where they had been standing be- 
fore, and all this crape hanging that has 
been done because of these primary results 
is considerably in advance of the decease 
desired. That, if at all, will not come until 
1928. 

Nobody with knowledge of the situation, 
not even the President himself, if he should 
comment on it, will deny that Coolidge is 
opposed by many of the politicians in his 
party, and that these politicians talk 
threateningly about what they will do to 
him during the next two years in the way of 
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out” by a Traffic Cop. It pays to buy 
brake lining that’s always on its toes to 
stop you in a jiffy—when the Cop says 
stop, or when danger threatens. 
Rusco Brake Lining stops quicker as 
many tests have shown. For instance, 
after a test of the stopping qualities of 


Rusco Brake Lining, Mr. Samuel Burke 
of 2492 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Ill.,made 
this statement: ‘‘I stopped my Marmon 
Checker Cab with two-wheel brakes 
lined with Rusco Lining in 43 feet going 
at 25 miles an hour.’’ Stopping in 43 
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quicker than police require. Those ex- 
tra 12 feet Rusco gives you are a prac- 
tical guarantee of safety. 


Brakes when WET, too! 


Rusco Brake Lining is treated with a 
special compound so that water has no 
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the brake lining of both cars. 
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defeating him for renomination if he de- 
sires renomination or tries for it. But the 
sending in of R. I. P. floral emblems now, 
before the November elections of this year 
and because of some senatorial primary re- 
sults, is a bit premature. The only way to 
find out whether the President and his 
party retain their strength on the big 
issue—the Presidency—is to wait for the 
Republican National Convention of 1928 
and the election of the same year. 

So that portion of the dirty work at the 
crossroads has not been so dirty as set forth. 

This brings us to the dire forebodings 
over the forthcoming vanishing of pros- 
perity into the maw of hard times. Pros- 
perity is a Coolidge trade-mark. He has: 
had it as a presidential asset ever since he 
has been in the White House, and there is 
no presidential asset so potent. Given good 
times on the eve of a presidential election, 
and the incumbent party is almost certain 
to win. Conversely, given bad times, and 
the opposition party usually gets in on the 
claim that it can and will bring about better 
times. 

The voting attitude of the people on 
prosperity is curious and interesting. They 
credit the party in power with the good 
times. Also they blame the party in power 
with the bad times. They do not really be- 
lieve that the throwing out of one party 
and the putting in of another will change 
bad times to good times, but they do it on 
the theory that it is well enough to take a 
chance. Things can’t be much worse and 
maybe the other fellows will make them 
better. 

The identification of a government with 
good times and good times with a govern- 
ment is a subject that cannot adequately 
be discussed in a volume, much less in a 
few paragraphs. Economically there are a 
dozen different angles, but politically there 
is only one. The ins always take credit for 
good times, good crops, good weather, good 
everything, but fervently disclaim respon- 
sibility for the bad. The fact is that a gov- 
ernment cannot make good times, but can 
foster them. The further fact is that no 
government could possibly be made up of 
idiots so blithering as deliberately to work 
for bad times, nor of partisans so weak- 


| minded as not to help good times along and 


fend off bad times as much as possible. 
They might try to do it before election, 
these politicians, just as the bears operate 
in Wall Street, but that is a political con- 
tingency, not an economic one. Given a 
favorable economic situation, and no gov- 
ernment would dare do anything but boost 
to the uttermost limit. 


Two Reasons for a Fight 


Wherefore, as the economic situation is 
favorable, those of our citizens who see dis- 
aster ahead seem to be unduly nervous. 
Even if the forthcoming Congress shall be 
in opposition to the President by virtue of 
a Democratic majority, or by virtue of a 
coalition control between the Democrats, 
dissenting Republicans, Independents, and 
so on, Mr. Coolidge remains as President 
of the United States. He stays right there 
in the White House for two more years, 
and nothing in this election will deprive 
him of his veto power, or change his execu- 
tive functions or authority in any single 
particular. His greatest asset and the 
greatest asset of his party is prosperity. To 
think that he will not go to any practical 
length to preserve prosperity is absurd. To 
think that any opposition will try to kill 
prosperity is insane. Nothing political will 
be done or attempted by anybody to bring 
about bad times. That sort of thing must 
start froman economic source; and if it does 
start, it will not start because anybody 
wants it, not even the most partisan of the 
opposition, but because nobody, including 
the bankers, the Wall Street gentlemen and 
all others, can stop it. 

It is a logical conclusion, in view of pres- 
ent circumstances, that the next Congress, 
which will be elected in November and 
begin to operate in December of next year, 
unless there should be a special session, will 
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harass the President considerably. Judging 
from this preélection outlook, there will be 
quite a number of expert harassers on hand. 
This will happen even if the Republicans 
hold nominal control of both the House and 
Senate, if there are enough Independents 
and other dissenters to combine into a vot- 
ing majority with the Democrats, or if the 
Democrats get control in their own right. 
The events of the past few months of the ses- 
sion that ended this summer show that, re- 
gardless of whatever complexion the new 
Congress may be. There was enough bush- 
whacking and sharpshooting to prove the 
temper of the statesmen. Naturally, the 
President knows this; and, naturally, un- 
less the emergency is great, he will not give 
these harassers a chance to operate before 
their constitutional opportunity by calling 
them into special session. 

There will be two reasons for this. One. 
is the desire of the Democrats to elect a 
President, the other is the desire of various 
Republicans to be elected President. Both 
are perfectly legitimate ambitions and a 
part of the game, but they are not going to 
have any particular effect on the pros- 
perity of the country or on anything else, 
save the political fortunes of a few individ- 
uals and the columns of the newspapers. 


Wooing the Farm Vote 


Thus we come to the revolt of the farm- 
ers and the tales of what they intend to do, 
politically, to those who stand in the way 
of their demands. Revolts by farmers are 
not particularly novel as American polit- 
ical demonstrations. The farmers of this 
fair and agrarian land have revolted often 
before, but usually they revolt between 
times. They see red betwixt presidential 
elections. They rise up and protest in off 
years. Ordinarily they are pretty regular 
in presidential campaigns. This is between 
times. We are midway in a presidential 
period, and the farmers are revolting all 
over the place. The politicians from the 
farm states are pushing things along. They 
have to. Otherwise they would not remain 
on the public pay rolls. They would lose 
their political jobs. Nothing so sets, con- 
serves and expands the sympathy of a poli- 
tician for the woes of the farmers as the 
fact that the farmers are in the voting ma- 
jority in his district or state. That is the 
answer to farm blocs, farm-relief bills, farm 
legislation, farm appropriations, farm and 
farmer coddling of all sorts. 

No scheme for agrarian relief is too fan- 
tastic for a senator or a representative to 
propose if he thinks the proposal will help 
him at the polls on election day. That is 
about the extent of this professionally polit- 
ical sympathy, sorrow, sustenance, subsidy 
and sloppy hand holding of the farmer. 
That is the basis and foundation of all this 
congressional sob stuff about the tiller of 
the soil. So we have seen every sort of 
remedy proposed, from a Treasury subsidy 
to a governmental sales organization—all 
with an eye to the agricultural votes. 

There is a great agrarian problem in this 
country. The position of the farmer with 
reference to general industry is unbalanced, 
but that position cannot be remedied by 
congressional nostrums or by momentary 
aid. It comprehends a scientific tariff re- 
vision, a scientific plan for the disposition of 
surplus farm products, and a financial or- 
ganization that will be fluid enough to meet 
crop-to-crop demands, and at the same time 
not be a tax on the Treasury or on other 
classes of the population. 

That is a large order, both politically and 
economically. The demand for it and the 
necessity of it, coupled with the delay in 
securing it, have no doubt weakened the 
President’s party in power in certain sec- 
tions, and may have a certain effect on the 
elections this fall; but with 1928 ahead, 
whatever sort of Congress is elected this 
time will be the sort of Congress that will 
do all that can be done to fill the order. 

Meantime watch the farmers. They had 
merry little flings with the Grange, with the 
Greenbackers, with the Populists, with the 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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Windows,’’ says the experienced 

dealer. “From the standpoint of 
low first cost, lasting comfort, and lifetime 
service these beautiful modern casements 
give you the biggest value of any building 
improvement you can buy. Here's this 
Lupton unit 24-R, for example, which lists 
at only $10.30 complete with hardware. 
Other sizes are priced in proportion. 


One great virtue of Lupton Steel Casements 
is that when they're shut, they're weather- 
tight. And their snug fit is permanent, 
because they are set into the wall as 
self-contained steel units, complete with 
hinges and hardware Attached) There’s no 
need for your contractor to come back and 
refit the sash, for Lupton Casements open 
easily and close securely in all weathers. 
: oy Made of rust-resisting copper-steel and 
This charming home in Eastern Pennsyl- stoutly welded at each corner, Lupton 


The low cost of Lupton Steel Casements vania, designed by Wallace & Warner, Windows cannot swell, shrink nor splinter. . 
makes it possible to use them throughout Architects, is equipped throughout with 


your house for very little money. Andthey _ Lupton Casements, which cost $250 Other advantages of Lupton Steel Case- 
increase the value of your property out of complete with hardware, only ments are: They invite attractive drapery 
all proportion to the anes investment treatments; they are easily screened with 
required. Lupton Windows make your sliding, rolling, or hinged screens; they 
house up-to-date, more desirable, and more can be cleaned on both sides from inside 
valuable. Many prompt sales of steel win- the room; they permit thorough ventila- 


dowed homes have shown this to be true. tion because of their full window opening; 
and they cost little or nothing to maintain. 


Lupton Steel Shelving 
in 76 standard styles, 
meets every storage 
need of every type of 
business. 


Lupton Auto Parts 
Storage Systems pro- 
mote good _ service, 
conserve space, keep 
track of parts and add 
to profits. 


Charming and practical, Lupton Casements 
fit into your builder’s plans as well as your 
own. They may be ordered from a local 
material yard, and can be quickly and easily 


' Lupton Steel Basement Windows also are 
a modern building necessity. They ensure 
a bright, airy, useful basement. 


set in any type of wall. Progressive con- Pieler et 3 : ; 
tractors eer that Lupton Sen save Lupton Residence Casements are suited Ask for our free booklet “ How Windows Gone Pissedd tise 
ieee Ms to any type of construction. This res- © Can Make Better Homes,’ which shows Trough are uniform 
them time and money on the job. idence in Cleveland designed by H. B. apes : Tr size, high quality 
Burdick, has Lupton Windows the application of Lupton Steel Windows products, 
Insist on Lupton Windows when you build. throughout. They cost but * $518 to every room in the house. 
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Material Dealers: Write for our attractive proposition 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY . 2263/East Allegheny Avenue + PHILADELPHIA 


Peer ON Seite 
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‘The Worlds EAS J E*S=F Easg Chair’ 


READING 


Touch hidden pull-ring or but- 
ton—and recline. Back locks 
firmly at any desired point, 


CONVERSING 
cA beautiful, restful, inviting 
chair for every formal use. 
Stylish and distinctive. 


DOZING 


Back fully reclined and disap- 
bearing leg-rest utilized for 
“complete relaxation. 


Stretch Out... 
.., Recline... 


Regan 
in tts Stylish, Distinctive Royal 


Opp is chair-comfort such as you’ve never experienced before—comfort you never 

knew existed in a chair. For in the Royal Easy Chair you find complete rest and 
telaxation—perfect repose for fagged-out muscles and tight-strung nerves .... Royal per- 
mits you to recline as little or as much as you like—stretch out at full length if you 
desire. And all without effort—without getting out of the chair. You merely pull the 
concealed ring or push the button to control the reclining back... . Yet with all these 
additional comfort features, Royal is a strikingly beautiful chair—stylish and graceful of 
line—just like any other fime chair in appearance—and it takes up no more room... 
The Wing chair shown here (No. 2022. with disappearing leg-rest) is but one of the many 
beautiful styles shown in our new book “Royal Comfort”. It also shows the famous Royal 
Easy Bed-Davenport with the box-spring guest bed that does not fold and cannot sag. 
Mail the coupon for Free Style Book and your dealer’s name. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY ~ Sturais, MICHIGAN 


Royal Easy Chairs are Sold Singly or in Bed-Davenport Suites by 5000 Furniture Dealers 


Leg-rest disappears when not in use. 


Write for FREE Style Book 


i) ROYAL EASY CHAIR CO., SturGis, MIcH. 
277) Please send me your FREE Style Book and Dealer's Name 


Name 


“PUSH \THE BUTTON ~BACK RECLINES ”’ 


1 Address 
mt If you are a Furniture Dealer check here (] 


(Continued from Page 222) 

Free Silverites, but always they came back 
to taw. Considerable agrarian red fire is 
burning now, but do not forget that much 
of the material and many of the matches 
are supplied by the politicians. There is no 
attempt to decry the pressing nature of the 
farm problem by any man acquainted with 
conditions. Nor is there any doubt that 
those conditions will be met as squarely as 
possible. The fact is that, as usual, the 
farmer is being exploited by a lot of poli- 
ticians for their own political ends. Hence 
a large percentage of this revolt stuff; hence 
this political sympathy; hence these copi- 
ous but crocodile tears. 

Skipping thus agilely from crisis to crisis, 
we come now to the wet-and-dry contro- 
versy raging so virulently up and down and 
across and back over our constitutionally 
dry country. Here, too, a volume, a library, 
would be needed to go exhaustively into 
the various phases of the matter. At that, 
considerable can be said in a paragraph. 
The facts are that, at present, the United 
States is constitutionally dry, legislatively 
dry, congressionally dry, however wet the 
country may be outside of these restric- 
tions. A further fact is that a change from 
this legal dryness to a legal wetness is as 
simple of accomplishment as getting a 
drink is now in New York or Chicago. All 
that is required is for the wets to elect a wet 
Congress and see to it that a wet President 
is in the White House. Then any degree 
of wetness required can be obtained by 
amendment of the Volstead Law—a trifling 
matter if the votes are at hand. The law 
says no beverages of more than half of 1 
per cent of alcoholic content can be made 
or dispensed. Congress can amend or repeal 
any law passed by Congress. Change that 
restriction to 4, or 14, or 44 per cent, and 
there you are. There is no dispute over 
whether or not we shall have saloons again. 
All are agreed that we never shall. Hence 
this simple procedure will supply the light 
wines and beer we hear so much about. 

Incomplex as can be. If this country is 
dominatingly wet, as the wets say it is, and 
as, the wets say, a referendum would show, 
the thing for the wets to do is to get busy 
and elect a wet Congress and a wet Presi- 
dent—a wet Congress to amend the law 
and a wet President to sign the bill. It is 
quite sure that the present Congress is dry. 
There are a hundred proofs of that. One is 
enough. Last spring, immediately after 
the wets had made their greatest demon- 
stration so far, and the drys had had their 
say, there came up in the House.of Repre- 
sentatives a bill reénforcing the Volstead 
Law. The vote in the House in favor of 
reénforcing was 196 to 4. 


The Hooch Volcano Postponed 


Unfortunately for the wets, the records 
of the candidates selected show that the 
Congress to be elected in November will be 
as dry, practically, as the present Congress 
is. The nominations already made at the 
time this was written show that. So the 
hooch volcano will not explode legislatively 
before 1928, if then, and we shall struggle 
along with that political crisis still impend- 
ing. It really isn’t cutting much of a polit- 
ical figure at present, save in-a conversa- 
tional and discussional way, with plenty of 
agitation on both sides; and regardless 
of any other phase of it, or condition of it, 
or merit of it, the only sort of determining 
figure it must cut is a political figure, if 
action is desired and to be secured. Asa 
political crisis it is still in the incubator. 

No person can study politics, observe 
politics, practice politics, or in any way be 
informatively interested in politics, with- 
out arriving at an honest but discouraging 
cynicism concerning the whole business, in 
all its aspects, from professionals who play 
it to people who are played with it. For 
that reason neither the political nor the 
moral effect of the revelations made by the 
senatorial investigating committee con- 
cerning the expenditures of money in the 
primaries in Pennsylvania, Illinois and else- 
where seems to have much bearing on the 
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elections that are to come. The basis for 
this assumption is that the investiga- 
tions originated partisanly and are political, 
which gives rise to the very general opin- 
ion that though the things shown are de- 
plorable, they are not unusual, and that the 
other fellows would do the same if they had 
a chance. In such matters the public puts 
a plague on both houses. 

That isn’t the worst of it. The disheart- 
ening feature is that the fact it has been 
shown that so much money was spent, and 
spent as it was spent, will not start any 
considerable number of persons in this 
country crusading against the evil, either in 
the specific sense as shown in specific cases 
or in the general sense of assailing a sys- 
tem that allows such debauchery. There 
will be no crusades. Senator Reed and his 
fellows will undoubtedly keep hammering 
at the matter until the campaign is over, 
but they will have a large share of their 
trouble for their pains. 


The World-Court Bogy 


The American people are too used to that 
sort of thing to make any great fuss be- 
cause some rich men spent money richly 
and unlawfully in various political places. 
That has been going on a long time in this 
country. It is nothing new. Anyhow, aside 
from the professional phases of it, the at- 
tempt at capital making, and so on, the 
whole business apparently means less to 
the public, much less, than the death of a 
popular movie actor. 

There is no continuity of public opinion 
on such matters. We are easily shocked 
and as easily unshocked. We were all torn 
up over the revelations of the oil investi- 
gations and the accompanying hullabaloo 
about them, but in the elections following, 
the people had forgotten all about these 
revelations and scandals, and the oil stuff 
did not make an appreciable difference at 
any polling place anywhere. It will be so 
with the primary expenditures. They are 
not critical, speaking of them with regard 
to their political effect. 

So far as the World Court is concerned, 
that is an academic bogy that does not 
touch on the lives of the people in an under- 
standing way, and never will. The truth of 
the World Court business is that the dan- 
gers of it have been greatly exaggerated, 
and the benefits of it also. It was merely a 
political out for an untenable situation in 
which this country found itself, and even 
if we persist in it, a whole lot of those who 
are excited about it now will be dead before 
the reservations we tacked on it are allowed 
by the other nations concerned. There is 
considerable popular feeling against it on 
the wholly agitated ground that it will mean 
we shall be obliged to send American sol- 
diers over to any European war that may 
ensue, and the American people, as a whole, 
have thumbs down on any further military 
adventures of that character; but as to 
what it really means, entails or advantages, 
not a thousand in a million know, or care. 
As we have handled it, the whole proceed- 
ing is political, of politics and the poli- 
ticians, and the importance and interest are 
vague in the minds of the people. If it is 
an issue in the 1928 campaign it will be a 
minor issue promoted by a lot of specialists 
to whom international affairs are more vital 
than domestic problems. 

Having examined these dangers, as so 
frantically set forth by the politicians and 
their followers, in the light of the actual 
situation in the country, the conclusion is 
that as dangers they are bogus, as crises 
they are artificial, as diversions they are in- 
teresting, but not especially important at 
this time. Of course any one of them may 
burst brightly into flame at any moment, 
but the probabilities are that the man who 
chiseled over his fireplace ‘As I look back 
on my troubles I find that most of them 
never happened”’ not only sized up his own 
situation but took a prophetic and truthful 
whack at the political situation in the 
United States in the second year of the first 
elective term of the Honorable Calvin 
Coolidge, of Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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No more coaxin eg! 


Children love 
W heatena! 


Imagine a cereal so delicious that your 
child will reach for it eagerly—a cereal 
so tempting that there’s no more need of 
coaxing or bribing your child into eating it. 

Wheatena is just that kind of a cereal. 
There’s something about the toasty, nut- 
like flavor of Wheatena that tempts the 
most reluctant appetite—something so 
inviting that tae welcome it and 
often ask for a second helping. 

Wheatena is a substantial, body-build- 
ing food packed full of vital nutriments 
required for vigorous health of young or 
old. It comes to you unrobbed of its 
ruggedstrength. All theessential, nourish- 
ing elements of whole wheat are retained 
—protein for body building, carbohydrates 
for energy, mineral salts for bone and tissue, 
vitamins B and E for energy, vitality; and 
bran, for safe regulation. 


Treat your family to Wheatena for tomorrow's breakfast. 
Ask your grocer for the yellow and blue package. 


~Wheatena 


The delzczous whole wheat cereal 


On your table in three minutes at less than two cents a pound! 


Mother's Big 
Problem! 


Mothers who serve 
Wheatena have, to a large 
extent solved their child- 
feeding problem. Children 
welcome Wheatena be- 
cause “ it tastes just like 


Free—cut out and mail today! 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 

Please send free sample package 
of Wheatena and illustrated recipe 


dessert. ** Wheatena is book. 
known as ‘“‘the twice-a- 
day cereal’’ because chil- Name... ove cece ee ev ee even eens eens neces 


dren never tire of its de- 
licious whole wheat fla- 
vor. Recommended for 
children as young as seven 
months, 
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— CORRECT FOR 
EFFICIENT DRIVING 


— BELOW THIS- 
TROUBLE/ 


.— BELOW THIS~ 
DANGERS 


How Cold Weather 
Steals Power from. 
Your Car 


OUR motor is extremely sensitive to changes 

in heat and cold. It operates best at 190°, and 
as long as it stays at about that temperature, it 
will run smoothly and develop its full power, 
easily and without strain. 

But when cold weather lays its icy hand on your 
motor, all sorts of trouble begins. You may no- 
tice it first in the loss of power, but there is worse 
trouble brewing, in damage and expense, unless 
you take prompt action. 

Cold weather dilutes your lubricating oil with 
raw gasoline. It forms carbon. It scores and dam- 
ages the smooth cylinder walls of your motor. It 
puts undue strain on your batteries, and makes 
your motor hard to start. 

You can put an instant stop to all this trouble, 
simply by keeping your motor at the proper run- 
ning temperature with an Allen Shutter Front. 

The Allen Shutter Front gives you positive 
control over the heat of your motor. From your 
seat you can regulate it to meet every condition 
—every change of temperature. So simple and in- 
expensive that thousands prefer it to any other 
type of radiator protection. So handsome it is 
used as standard equipment on the Rolls-Royce 
and the very finest cars. There is an Allen Shut- 
ter Front for every make of car. Protect your mo- 
tor and your pocketbook by installing one with- 
out delay. “Tt always works.” 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Manufacturers also of The Famous Allen Tire Case 
16 West 61st Street, New York 


2015 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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SHUTTER 
eRONY 


Pee Hendteeneo From the Dash!- -Lt Always Work, Works 


List of Distributors 


Albany . Albany Hardware & Iron Co, 
Baltimore, Md, R. W. Norris & Sons 
Billings, Mont. Keefe Auto Supply Co. 
Boise, Idaho. . - ,Oakley & Sons 
Boston . . Wetmore-Savage A. E. Co. 
Brooklyn . . Farrell Auto Supply Co. 
Buffalo . Auto-Fron Spring Service Co. 
Butte, Mont. . Montana Hdwe. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, la., C. R. Auto Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, O. . Watson Stabilator Co. 
Cleveland, O. . . S.A. E. Service Co. 
Davenport, las. a.) is Sieg Company 
Decatur, Ill. .Washington Auto Sup. Co. 
Denver, Colo. .Foster Auto Supply Co, 
Detroit, Mich. . Baldwin Auto Parts Co. 
Duluth, Wis.. Kelley-How-Thomson Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. . Nat'l Mill Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .Adam Brown Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., W. J. Holliday & Co. 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Vulcanizing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Lansing, Mich.. E. R. Schweinfurth Co. 
Louisville, Ky.. . Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Milwaukee, Western Motor Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 
Newark,N.J. . . Elin Auto Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Watson Stabilator Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Portland, Ore.. . . . Ballou & Wright 
Reading, Pa.. . David Sternbergh, Inc. 


Rochester, N.Y. . . .Leonard M. Gard 
Rockford, Ill, . . . Schacht-Tuck Co. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . Ballou & Wright 
Sioux City, Ia., Western Bty. & Spy. Co. 
Sioux Falls,S.D.. . Brown Garage Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. . Holycross & Nye 
Spokane, Wash., Coly ear Motor Sales Co. 
Springfield, Mass. . B.H.Spinney Co. 
St.Louis,Mo. . . . Beck & Corbitt Co. 
St. Paul, Minn.. . Nicols, Dean & Gregg 
Syracuse, N. Y., Watson Stabilator Co. 


Toledo, O.. . , Toledo Auto Equip. Co. 
Trenton, N.J. . .Watson Stabilator Co. 
Walla Walla Colyear Motor Sales Co. 


Washington, Ill., Wash. Auto Supply Co. 
Wilkes-Barre . .Watson Stabilator Co. 


Prices, $7.50to $ 15.00 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts 

add $15.00 to regular prices. Gen- 

uine Nickel Silver, all models, 
complete $50.00 each. 


For a free copy of our valuable booklet 
“The Care Your Car Needs In Winter’, 


ask your accessory dealer, or write us. 
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I gaped like an idiot. ‘‘The line of great 
Brian Boru! But I thought 

“Did you really ever think of it, Kerry?” 

“Not really, madame,’ I said. “It’s so 
long ago, so wonderful. It’s like that old 
city they speak of in the country tales, 
under Ownaglass, the gray river, with its 
spires and great squares. It seems to me 
to have vanished like that, in rolling clouds 
of thunder.” 

“The last O’Neill has vanished, and the 
last Plantagenet. But great Brian’s strain 
remains. When I married my lord,” she 
said quietly, ‘it was in a troubled time. 
Our ears had not forgotten the musketry of 
Waterloo, and England was still shaken by 
fear of the emperor, and poor Ireland was 
hurt and wounded. As you know, Kerry, 
no peer of the older faith sat in College 
Green. It is no new thing to ennoble and 
steal our ancient name. Pitt and Napoleon 
passed their leisure hours at it. So that of 
O’Briens, Kerry, sired and lorded, there 
are ascore; but my lord was Earl of Clon- 
tarf and Kincora since before the English 
came. 


“Tf my lord was of the great blood of 


Kincora, myself was not lacking in blood. 
We Romanies are old, Kerry; so old that 
no man knows our beginning, but that we 
came from the uplands of India centuries 
before history. We area strong, vital race, 
and we remain with our language, our own 
customs, our own laws until this day. And 
to certain families of us, the Romanies all 
over the world do reverence, as to our own, 
the old Lovells. There are three Lov- 
ells, Kerry—the dinelo, or foolish, Lovells; 
the goznero, or cunning, Lovells; and the 
puro Lovells, the old Lovells. I am of 
the old Lovells. My father was the great 
Mairik Lovell. So, you see, I am of great 
stock too.” 

“Dear madame, one has only to see you 
to know that.” 

“My lord had a small place left him near 
the village of Swords, and it was near there 
I met him. He wished to buy a horse from 
my father Mairik, a stallion my father had 
brought all the way from the Hedjaz in 
Arabia. My lord could not buy that horse. 
But when I married my lord, it was part of 
my dowry, that and two handfuls of uncut 
Russian emeralds, and a chest of gold coins, 
Russian and Indian and Turkish coins, all 
gold. So I did not come empty-handed to 
my lord.” 

“Madame, do you wish to tell me this?” 

“‘T wish to tell it to you, Kerry, because 
I want you for a friend to my little people, 
the sons of my son’s son. You must know 
everything about friends to understand 
them. 

‘My lord was rich only in himself and in 
his ancestry. But with the great Arab stal- 
lion and the emeralds and the gold coins we 
were well. We did a foolish thing, Kerry— 
we went to London. My lord wished it, 
and his wishes were my wishes, although 
something told me we should not have gone. 
In London I made my lord sell the great 
Arab. He did not wish to, because it came 
with me, nor did I wish to, because my 
father had loved it so, but I made him sell 
it. All the Selim horses of today are de- 
scended from him, Sheykh Selim. 

‘My lord loved horses, Kerry. He knew 
horses, but he had no luck. Newmarket 
Heath is a bad spot for those out of luck. 
And my lord grew worried. When one is 
worried, Kerry, the heart contracts a little, 
is it not so—or don’t you know yet? Also 
another thing bothered my lord: He was 
with English people, and English people 
have their codes and ordinances. They 
are good people, Kerry; very honest. They 
go to churches, and like sad songs, but 
whether they believe in God, or whether 
they have hearts, or have no hearts, I do 
not know. Each thing they do by rote 
and custom, and they are curious in this: 
They will make excuses for a man who has 
done a great crime, but no excuses for a 
man who neglects a trivial thing. An 


eccentricity of dress is not forgiven. An 
eccentric is an outsider. So that English 
are not good for Irish folk. 

‘My own people,” she said proudly, “‘are 
simple people; kindly and loyal, as your 
family know. A marriage to them is a deep 
thing, not the selfish love of one person for 
another, but involving many factors. A 
man will say, ‘Mifanwy Lovell’s father 
saved my honor once. What can I do for 
Mifanwy Lovell and Mifanwy Lovell’s 
man?’ And the Lovells said when we were 
married: ‘Brothers, the gorgio ray, the for- 
eign gentleman, may not understand the 
gypsy way, that our sorrows are his sor- 
rows, and our joys his; but we understand 
that his fights are our fights, and his inter- 
ests the interests of the Lovell Clan.’ 

““My people were always about my lord, 
and my lord hated it. In our London house 
in the morning, there were always gypsies 
waiting to tell my lord of a great fight com- 
ing off quietly on Epsom Downs, which it 
might interest him to see; or of a good 
horse to be bought cheaply, or some news 
of a dog soon to run in a coursing match for 
a great stake, and of the dog’s excellences 
or his defects. They wanted no money. 
They wished only to do him a kindness. 
But my lord was embarrassed, until he 
began to loathe the sight of a gypsy necker- 
chief. Also, inthe race courses, in the bet- 
ting ring where my lord would be, a gypsy 
would pay hard-earned entrance money 
to tell my lord quietly of something they 
had noticed that morning in the gallops, 
of horses to be avoided in betting, or of 
neglected horses which would win. All 
kindnesses to my lord. But my lord was 
with fashionable English folk, who do not 
understand one’s having a strange friend. 
Their uplifted eyebrows made my lord 
ashamed of the poor Romanies. These 
things are things you might laugh at, with 
laughter like sunshine, but there would be 
clouds in your heart. 

“The end came at Ascot, Kerry, where 
the young queen was, and the Belgian king, 


and the great nobles of the court. Into the _ 


paddock came one of the greatest of gyp- 
sies, Tyso Herne, who had gone before my 
marriage with a great draft of Norman 
trotting horses to Mexico, and came back 
with a squadron of ponies suitable for polo. 
Tyso was a vast man, a powrie Romany, a 
fair gypsy. His hair was red and his mus- 
tache was long and curling, like a Hun- 
garian pandour’s. He had a flaunting diklo 
of fine yellow silk about his neck, and the 
buttons on his coat were gold Indian mo- 
hurs; and on his bell-shaped trousers were 
braids of silver bells; and the spurs on his 
Wellingtons were fine silver; and his hands 
were covered with rings, Kerry, with stones 
in them such as even the young queen did 
not have. It was not vulgar ostentation. 
It was just that Tyso felt rich and merry, 
and no stone on his hand was as fine as his 
heart. 

“When he saw me he let a roar out of 
him that was like the roar of the ring when 
the horses are coming into the stretch. 

““*Before God,’ he shouted, ‘it’s Mi- 
fanwy Lovell!’ And though I am not a 
small woman, Kerry, he tossed me in the 
air and caught me in the air. And he 
laughed and kissed me, and I laughed and 
kissed him, so happy was I to see great 
Tyso once more, safe from over the sea. 
‘Go get your rom, mi tshai—your hus- 
band, my lass—and we’ll go to the kitshima 
and have a jeraboam of champagne wine.’ 

“But I saw my lord walk off with thun- 
der in his face, and all the English folk 
staring and some women laughing. So I 
said, ‘I will go with you alone, Tyso.’ For 
Tyso Herne had been my father’s best 
friend and my mother’s cousin, and had 
held me as a baby; and no matter how he 
looked, or who laughed, he was well come 
for me. 

“Of what my lord said and of what I said 
in rebuttal we will not speak. One says 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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You Can Fight Fires Before they Start 


Seven Hundred Fifty million matches are lighted 
in America every day. In turn they fire count- 
less more millions of gas jets, cigarettes, lamps, 
stoves—millions of fires in the making, any one of 
which may spread destruction. 


With Sheet Steel you can guard against destruc- 
tive fires before they start. 


For with Sheet Steel you can provide barriers that 
prevent fires from spreading. 


A fire will not, can not, gain headway in an office 
where desks, tables, trim, doors, files and par- 
titions are of Sheet Steel. Quantities of combus- 
tibles are so broken up into small quantities and 
confined that fire cannot support itself. Positive 
barriers can be provided with plaster on metal 
lath, Sheet Steel fire doors, Sheet Steel elevator 
enclosures, etc. 


Equal security is offered the home, too. Walls can be 
built of metal lath carried on metal lumber—both 


Sheet Steel products. Trim, doors, windows, and 
roofs canalso be of Sheet Steel. Bathrooms, kitchens, 
closets and pantry can be lined with Sheet Steel 
tile. The entire construction can be completed 
with a minimum of combustibles—and the cost 
is comparable with any first class construction. 


Sheet Steel roofs alone can reduce residence and 
farm fire risks tremendously. New Braunfels, Texas, 
standardized on Sheet Steel roofing in 1895. The 
insurance base rate has been reduced from 64 
cents to 15 cents. A similar reduction in the farm 
fire loss would save farmers millions every year. 


If you are interested in fighting fires before they 
start it will pay you to investigate what Sheet 
Steel construction and equipment may accomplish 
for you. For detailed information on specific re- 
quirements, address SHEeT Stee, TRADE ExTEN- 
“SION COMMITTEE, OLIVER BuILDING, PITTsBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


SHEET STEEL 
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~S Sheet Steel roofing can be as beautiful 
as it is safe and durable. 
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i Sheet Steel trim, doors, paneling and equip- 
ment, reduce fire risks in home or office. 
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This trade-mark stenciled on galvanized 
Sheet Steel is definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so branded is of 
prime quality—full weight for the gauge 


stamped on the sheet—never less than 
28 gauge—and that the galvanizing is 
of the full weight and quality established 
by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee specification. 


All-steel industrial buildings are 

economical, capable of rapid erec- 

tion easily and cheaply added to 
or changed. 
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including suits made 


of EXcEL fabrics 


Blue Serge 
Blue Stripe 


Blue Herringbone 
Blue Broadwale 


Super- quality cloth made 
into suits of extra value 


Among the new features in Styleplus Suits 
this fall are the four big specials in Styleplus 
Ex-El fabrics—cloth woven for us after our own 
specifications. They are wonderful all-wool 


fabrics that merit the best in designing and 


workmanship. 


These Styleplus Suits made of Ex-E] fabrics have that 
degree. of style which lends distinction. They are hand- 
tailored, and trimmed with fine hair-alpaca of high-lustre 
finish which is perspiration-proof. 

Here is style—lasting style—with every detail to heighten 
its effectiveness—and yet because of our facilities and volume 
of business we are enabled to offer these exceptional suits at a 
price that is very moderate indeed, quality considered. 

Styleplus Suits made of Ex-El fabrics will be a revelation to 
you. Ask to see them at any Styleplus store. 


Nationally accepted style and quality 
—always moderately priced 


Styleplus York Blue Silk-Lined Suit 


Without doubt the most widely advertised 
and best-known blue suit in America. Made 
of dark blue fine unfinished worsted cloth, 
lined with striped silk, with silk vest back and 
silk sleeves. A suit of style and gentility 
equally popular with men and young men. 


Styleplus Toppers 


Why are topcoats growing in demand? Per- 
haps the automobile is one cause—for a top- 
coat feels mighty good on a chilly evening in 
the late summer or early fall. Another reason 
is that topcoats are ‘“‘the young man’s fancy”’ 
just now. In other words, the vogue of the best 
dressers. Styleplus Topcoats combine style dis- 
tinction as well as popular price. 


Styleplus Old Dominion Worsteds 


Made in plain colors, also in herringbone 
and self-stripe effects in grey, brown and blue 
mixtures. These cloths give exceptional wear. 
Styleplus Suits of this character are selected 
by men who prefer quiet styles. 


Styleplus Holbrook Fabrics 


High quality, all-wool unfinished worsteds 
consisting of a variety of weaves such as her- 
ringbone, diagonal, chain, diamond and others 
always associated with high-class fabrics. 
Styleplus Suits made up in Holbrook Fabrics 
are purchased by the discriminating dressers. 
High in quality and very stylish. 


Styleplus Tuxedos 


Years ago men used to buy a dress suit once 
in a lifetime. Times have changed. It’s against 
the rules now to appear in a moth-eaten evening 
suit or one three sizes too small. Wear a Style- 
plus Tuxedo. You can afford a new one often. 
Made of standard all-wool fabrics richly silk 
trimmed and cut in stylish good taste. 


Styleplus Winton Fabrics 


Cheviot effects including diamond weaves, 
broadwales, herringbones and self-stripes. The 
new shades Tortoise and Buchanan browns 
are especially recommended. Look for the label 
on the sleeve identifying these shades for 
Styleplus Suits made of Winton Fabrics. 
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(Continued from Page 226) 
foolish things in anger; but, foolish or not, 
they leave scars. For out of the mouth 
come things forgotten, things one thinks 
dead. But before the end of the meeting 
I went to Tyso Herne’s van. He was 
braiding a whip with fingers light as a 
woman’s, and when he saw me he spoke 
quietly: ‘Is all well with thee, Mifanwy?’ 

“*Nothing is well with me, father’s 
friend.’ 

““And so I went back to my people, and 
I never saw my lord any more.” 

We had gone along until in the distance 
I could see the gypsy fire, and turning the 
headland we saw the light on Farewell 
Point. A white flash, a second’s rest; a red 
flash, three seconds’ occultation; then white 
and red again. There is something hearten- 
ing and brave in Farewell Light. Ireland 
keeps watch over her share of the Atlantic 
sea. 

“When I left my lord I was with child; 
and when I was delivered of him, and the 
child weaned and strong, I sent him to my 
lord, for every man wants his man child 
and every family its heir. But when he 
was four and twenty he came back to me, 
for the roving gypsy blood and the fighting 
Trish blood were too much for him. He was 
never Earl of Clontarf. He died while my 
lord still lived. He married a Herne, a 
grandchild of Tyso, a brave golden girl. 
And he got killed charging in the Balkan 
Wars. 

“Niall’s wife—my son’s name was 
Niall—understood, and when young Niall 
was old enough we sent him to my lord. 
My lord was old at this time, older than his 
years, and very poor. But of my share of 
money he would have nothing. My lord 
died when Niall’s Niall was at school, so the 
little lad became Earl of Clontarf and Kin- 
cora. I saw to it he had sufficient money, 
but he married norich woman. He married 
a poor Irish girl, and by her had two chil- 
dren, Niall and Alick. He was interested in 
horses, and rode well, my English friends 
_ tell me. But mounted on a brute in the 

Punchestown races, he made a mistake at 
the stone wall. He did not know the horse 
very well. So he let it have its head at the 
stone wall. It threw its head up, took the 
jump by the roots, and so Niall’s Niall was 
killed. His wife, the little Irish girl, turned 
her face away from life and died. 

“The boys are fifteen and thirteen now, 
and soon they will go into the world. I 
want them to have a fair chance, and it is 
for this reason I wish them to have money. 
I have been rich and then poor, and then 
very rich and again poor, and rich again 
and now poor. But if this venture suc- 
ceeds, the boys will be all right.” 

“Yes-s-s,”’ I said. 

“You don’t seem very enthusiastic, 
Kerry.” 

“We have a saying,’’ I told her, “that 
money won from a bookmaker is only 
lent.” 

“Tf you were down on a race meeting, 
and on the last race of the last day you won 
a little, what would you say?” 

“T’d say I got only a little of my own 
back.” 

“Then we get only a little of our own 
back over the losses of a thousand years.” 

We had come now to the encampment. 
Around the great fire were tall swarthy 
men, with colored neckerchiefs, who seemed 
more reserved, cleaner, than the English 
gypsy. They rose quietly as the gypsy lady 
came. The great spotted Dalmatian dogs 
rose too. In the half light the picketed 
horses could be seen, quiet as trees. 

“This is the Younger of Destiny Bay,”’ 
said the old lady, ‘“‘who is kind enough to 
be our friend.” 

“Sa shan, raia.”” They spoke with quiet 
courtesy. ‘‘How are you, sir?” 

Lady Clontarf’s maid hurried forward 
with a wrap, scolding, and speaking Eng- 
lish with beautiful courtesy: ‘‘You are 
dreadful, sister. You go walking the roads 
at night like a courting girl in spring. 
Gentleman, you are wrong to keep the 
rawnee out, and she an old woman and not 
well,” 
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“Supplistia,’’ Lady Clontarf chided, 
“‘you have no more manners than a growl- 
ing dog.” 

“T am the rawnee’s watchdog,” the girl 
answered. 

“Madame, your maid is right. 
go now.” 

“Kerry’”’—she stopped me—‘‘will you 
be friends with my little people?” 

“‘T will be their true friend,’”’ I promised, 
and I kissed her hand. 

“God bless you!’ she said. 
“‘Koshto bok, raia,’”’ the gypsies wished me. 
“Good luck, sir.’”’ And I left the camp 
for my people’s house. The hunter’s moon 
was dropping toward the edge of the world, 
and the light on Farewell Point flashed sea- 
ward its white and red; and as I walked 
along I noticed that a wind from Ireland 
had sprung up, and the Bilbao boat was 


I will 


bowling along nor’east on the starboard | 


tack. It seemed to me an augury. 
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N THOSE days, before my Aunt Jene- 

pher’s marriage to Patrick Herne, the 
work of Destiny Bay was divided in this 
manner: My dear Aunt Jenepher was, as 
was right, supreme in the house. My 
Uncle Valentine planned and _ superin- 
tended the breeding of the harness ponies, 
and sheep, and the black Dexter cattle 
which made Destiny Bay so feared at the 
Dublin Horse Show and at the Bath and 
West. My own work was the farms. To 
me fell the task of preparing the stables and 
training grounds for Lady Clontarf’s and 
my own horses. 

It was a relief and an adventure to give 
up thinking of turnips, wheat, barley and 
seeds, and to examine the downs for train- 
ing ground. In my great-grandfather’s 
time, in pre-Union days, many a winner 


at the Curragh had been bred and trained | 


at Destiny Bay. The soil of the downs is 
chalky, and the matted roots of the woven 
herbage have a certain give in them in the 
driest of weather. 

I found out my great-grandfather’s mile 
and a half, and two miles and a half with a 
turn, and shorter gallops of various gradi- 
ents. My grandfather had used them as a 


young man, but mainly for hunters, horses | # 
which he sold for the great Spanish and | # 


Austrian regiments. But, to my delight, 
the stables were as good as ever. Covered 
with reed thatch, they required few repairs. 
The floors were of chalk and the boxes 
beautifully ventilated. There were also 
great tanks for rain water, which is of all 
water the best for horses in training. There 
were also a few stalls for restless horses. I 
was worried a little about lighting, but my 
Uncle Valentine told me that Sir Arthur 
Pollexfen allowed no artificial lights where 
he trained. Horses went to bed with the 
fowls and got up at cockcrow. 

My own horses I got from Robinson 
without hurting his feelings. ‘“‘It’s this 
way, Robinson,” I told him: “ We’re try- 
ing to do a crazy thing at Destiny, and I’m 


not bringing them to another trainer. | 
I’m bringing another trainer there. I can | 


tell you no more.” 

“Not another word, Mr. Kerry. Bring 
them back when you want to. I’m sorry 
to say good-by to the wee colt. But I 
wish you luck.” 

We bought three more horses, and a horse 
for Ann-Dolly. So that with the six we had 
a rattling good little stable. When I saw 
Sir Arthur Pollexfen my heart sank a little, 
for he seemed so much out of a former cen- 
tury. Small, ruddy-cheeked, with the white 
hair of a bishop, and a bishop’s courtesy, 
I never thought he could run a stable. I 
thought, perhaps, he had grown too old and 
had been thinking for a long time now of 
the place whither he was going, and that we 
had brought him back from his thoughts 
and he had left his vitality behind. 

His own servant came with him to Des- 
tiny Bay, and though we wished to have 
him in the house with us, yet he preferred 
to stay in a cottage by the stables. I don’t 
know what there was about his clothes, but 
they were all of an antique though a beauti- 


And | 


ful cut. He never wore riding breeches, but | 
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And now, the STADIUM/ 


ape Knapp-Felt Stadium is the style 
development for October in the hat 
for young men. A new shape, in new 
colorings, with distinctive individuality 
in its trimmings, the Stadium will take 
its rightful position in the lead when 
it is shown by the principal hatters 
throughout the United States on 


Friday, October eighth 


The graceful brim is reinforced at the 
edge and can be turned down if de- 
sired, although it is intended to be 
worn as it comes from the hands of the 
designer. The trim neatness of its lines 
harmonizes with the newest cut of Fall 
clothing. The fullest resources of the 
great C&K organization are employed 
in producing the characteristic quality 
and style of Knapp-Felt headwear. 

LS 

The Stadium is made in the eight dollar grade 


only. Other Knapp-Felt styles from $8.00 to $40.00. 
A catalogue may be had upon application. 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP COMPANY 


JOHN CAVANAGH ~President 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 
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COLLARS. 


PRY OULULUR BO eee 2 NAD DEA RAIN EA. 
STARCHED LINEN COLLAR AND THECOMFORT 
OF A SORT EEEXIBLIZCOLLAR INKED LOT 
DEGREE OF DURABILITY HERETOFORE UN- 
HEARD OF IN STARCHED COLLARS, YOU WILL 
LIKE THESE NEW EeW’S, FOR THEY LOOK LIKE 
LINEN, FEEL LIKE SILK AND WEAR LIKE IRON 


3Fe each 3 for $T-00 


CLUETT, PEABODY @7 CO. INC. 
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trousers of a bluish cloth that strapped be- 
neath his varnished boots. A flowered 
waistcoat, with a satin stock, a short covert 
coat, a gray bowler hat and gloves. Always 
there was a freshly cut flower in his button- 
hole, which his servant got every evening 
from the greenhouses at Destiny Bay, and 
kept overnight in a glass of water into 
which the least drop of whisky had been 
poured. I mention this as extraordinary, as 
most racing men will not wear flowers. 
They believe flowers bring bad luck, though 
how the superstition arose I cannot tell. 
His evening trousers also buckled under his 
shoes, or rather half Wellingtons such as 
army men wear; and though there was 
never a crease in them there was never a 
wrinkle. He would never drink port after 
dinner when the ladies had left, but a little 
whisky punch which James Carabine would 
compose for him. Compared with the hard, 
shrewd-eyed trainers I knew, this bland, 
soft-spoken old gentleman filled me with 
misgiving. 

I got a different idea of the old man the 
first morning I went out to the gallops. The 
sun had hardly risen when the old gentle- 
man appeared, as beautifully turned out as 
though he were entering the show ring at 
Ball’s Bridge. His servant held his horse, a 
big gray, while he swung into the saddle as 
lightly asa boy. His hack was feeling good 
that morning, and he and I went off toward 
the training ground at a swinging canter, 
the old gentleman half standing in his stir- 
rups, with a light firm grip of his knees, 
riding as Cossacks do, his red terrier gallop- 
ing behind him. 

When we settled down to walk he told 
me the pedigree of his horse, descended 
through Matchem and Whalebone from 
Oliver Cromwell’s great charger the White 
Turk, or Place’s White Turk, as it was 
called from the Lord Protector’s stud man- 
ager. To hear him follow the intricacies of 
breeding was a revelation. Then I under- 
stood what a great horseman he was. 

On the training ground he was like a 
marshal commanding an army, such re- 
spect did everyone accord him. The lads 
perched on the horses’ withers, his head 
man, the grooms, all watched the apple- 
ruddy face, while he said little or nothing. 
He must have had eyes in the back of his 
head, though. For when a colt we had 
bought from Mr. Gubbins, a son of Galtee 
More’s, started lashing out and the lad up 
seemed like taking a purler, the old man’s 
voice came low and sharp: ‘‘ Don’t fall off, 
boy!’’ And the boy did not fall off. 

The red terrier watched the trials with a 
keen eye, and I believe honestly that he 
knew as much about horses as any one of 
us, and certainly more than any of us about 
his owner. When my lovely Ducks and 
Drakes went out at the lad’s call to beat 
the field by two lengths over five furlongs, 
the dog looked up at Sir Arthur, and Sir 
Arthur looked back at the dog, and what 
they thought toward each other God 
knoweth. 

I expected when we rode away that. the 
old gentleman would have some word to 
say about my horses, but coming home, his 
remarks were of the country. ‘‘ Your Derry 
is a beautiful country, young Mr. Kerry,” 
he said, “‘though it would be treason to say 
that in my own county of Mayo.” Of my 
horses not a syllable. 

He could be the most silent man I have 
ever known, though giving the illusion of 
keeping alive a conversation. You could 
talk to him, and he would smile, and nod at 
the proper times, as though he were devour- 
ing every word you said. In the end you 
thought you had had a very interesting 
talk. But as to whether he had even heard 
you, you were never sure. On the other 
hand, when he wished to speak he spoke to 
the point and beautifully. Our bishop, on 
one of his pastoral visitations, if that be the 
term, stayed at Destiny Bay, and because 
my Uncle Cosimo is a bishop, too, and be- 
cause he felt he ought to do something for 
our souls, he remonstrated with us for start- 
ing our stable. My Uncle Valentine was 
livid, but said nothing, for no guest must be 
contradicted in Destiny Bay. 
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“For surely, Sir Valentine, no man of 
breeding can mingle with the rogues, cut- 
purses and their womenfolk who infest race 
courses, drunkards, bawds and common 
gamblers, without lowering himself to some 
extent to their level,”’ his lordship purred. 
“Yourself, one of the wardens of Irish chiv- 
alry, must give an example to the common 
people.” 

“Your lordship,” broke in old Sir Arthur 
Pollexfen, ‘‘is egregiously misinformed. In 
all periods of the world’s history eminent 
personages have concerned themselves with 
the racing of horses. We read of Philip of 
Macedon, that while campaigning in Asia 
Minor, a courier brought him news of two 
events—of the birth of his son Alexander, 
and of the winning, by his favorite horse, of 
the chief race at Athens, and we may rea- 
sonably infer that his joy over the winning 
of the race was equal to if not greater than 
that over the birth of Alexander. In the 
life of Charles II the traits which do most 
credit to that careless monarch are his 
notable and gentlemanly death and his af- 
fection for his great race horse, Old Rowley. 
Your lordship is, I am sure,” said Sir 
Arthur, more blandly than any ecclesiastic 
could, ‘‘too sound a Greek scholar not to 
remember the epigrams of Mecius and 
Philodemus, which show what interest 
these antique poets took in the racing of 
horses. 

“And coming to present times, your lord- 
ship must have heard that his majesty— 
whom God preserve—has won two Derbies, 
once with the leased horse Minoru and 
again with his own great Persimmon. The 
premier peer of Scotland, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Duke of Chatelherault in 
France, Duke of Brandon in England, 
hereditary prince of Baden, is prouder of 
his fine mare Eau de Vie than of all his 
titles. As to the Irish families, the Persses 
of Galway, the Dawsons of Dublin, and my 
own, the Pollexfens of Mayo, have always 
been interested in the breeding and racing 
of horses. And none of these—my punch, 
if you please, James Carabine—are, as 
your lordship puts it, drunkards, bawds 
and common gamblers. I fear your lord- 
ship has been reading’’—and he cocked his 
eye, bright as a wren’s, at the bishop— 
“publications of the sensational and morbid 
type.” 

It was all I could do to keep from leaping 
on the table and giving three loud cheers 
for the county of Mayo. 
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OW, on those occasions, none too rare, 

when my Uncle Valentine and I dif- 
fered on questions of agricultural economy, 
or of national polity, or of faith and morals, 
he poured torrents of invective over my 
head, which mattered little. But when he 
was really aroused to bitterness he called 
me modern. And by “modern” my Uncle 
Valentine meant the quality inherent in 
brown-buttoned boots, in white waistcoats 
worn with dinner jackets, in little yellow 
cars. Though I am not modern in that 
sense, I am modern in this—that I like to 
see folk getting on with things. 

Of Lady Clontarf and of the Irlandais 
colt I heard no more. On the morning 
after seeing her home I called over to the 
caravan, but it was no longer there. There 
was hardly a trace of it. I found a broken 
fern and a slip of oak tree, the gypsy pat- 
teran. But what it betokened or whither it 
pointed I could not tell. I had gone to no 
end of trouble in getting the stables and 
training grounds ready, and Sir Arthur 
Pollexfen had been brought out of his re- 
tirement in the county of Mayo. But still 
no word of the horse. I could see my Uncle 
Valentine and Sir Arthur taking their dis- 
appointment bravely if it never arrived, 
and murmuring some courteous platitude, 
out of the reign of good Queen Victoria, that 
it was a lady’s privilege to change her 
mind. That might console them in their 
philosophy, but it would only make me hot 
with rage. For to me there is no sex in 
people of standards. They do not let one 
another down. 

(Continued on Page 233) 


So the Pony Exptess — « 


clould leave “St. Joz” on time/ 


ivery Stable in ‘‘St. Joe,’’ 
on those historigf Saturday nights of ’60 and 
’61, waited an igottepid rider and an eager, 
> 
quivering horse of the Pgp?Y Express. Regs 

Waited for the mail tr¥12 from the East—with a 

Lincoln proclamation, ag" order in the President's 
= . 

handwriting, a state pap@™ CWS, Important letters 

for the far West—the ur@p°Ot communications and 

dispatches of a feverish pj riod, 

Minutes were precious. PYOW 4 change had come, 
saving many minutes. TI@¢ ‘fain in, there was no 
agonizing wait while tlfP* mail was prepared. 
Horse and rider were off, FO the train, tO. the 
deadly desert . . . the sq nd storm, the mirage, 
the hell of thirst, the dag’Sctous Indian tribes. 
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For the pioneer Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which brought the mail to St. Joseph, 
had conceived and put into} Service the first railway 
mail postoffice. Now the ackets of letters and dis- 
patches were made ready q” the ed iat the Pony 
Express could leave “St. JP© 9” 470! ; 

It was the origin of a gr¥4¢ national service, the 
United States Railway Ma 1 Post Office of today. 
But more than that, to th\¢ Burlington railroad, 
it was the birth of two sacrgd words. 


T the Pike’s Peak 


The National Park Line 
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For 75 Years 


The Burlington has completed seventy-five years of successful 

railroad service. The Burlington has never been in the hands 

of a receiver; it has never defaulted on a financial obligation. 

The Burlington has counted success as necessary to a useful 

existence. It knows no other way to provide the high class of 

service the public has demanded and which the Burlington 
has made its first purpose 
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PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 


On time! What is morte important in a railroad’s 
service? Railroad schedules regulate the very life of 
our cities today, says Harrington Emerson, the effi- 
ciency engineer. Born of a need in ’61, these two 
words mean even more on the Burlington today. 
They are carved deep in its purpose. Sce the result: 


The Burlington Route 


Burlington Everywhere W:st 
Route 
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For 355 days in one year a Burlington passenger 
train completed its run from Chicago to Denver, 
1,000 miles, on time. A world’s record! 


For months at a time the fast mail trains of the 
Burlington, which have carried the government 
mail from Chicago to Omaha for 42 years, have not 
been late by a single minute! 


cA ry cf 


An ‘‘on time’’ system is back of the Burlington's 
reputation as an “‘on time’ road. Fifty thousand em- 
ployes are fired with the importance of it. Tracks and 
equipment are maintained at a standard to meet it. 


Take an example of the precision of this system 
Automatic speed recorders on Burlington passenger 
locomotives report to the management ees 
performance of each train over every mile,-Pre- 
scribed speeds are checked. Thus is ingtired the 
uniform, comfortable and safe speed whiéh travelers 


: . : f : 
have come to associate with Burlington trains. 
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Such a degree of perfection in (train Operation is 
possible on the Burlington. Seventy-five years of 
successful management have developed the fast road- 
beds, dependable equipment, and the quality of 
human skill that insure consistent ‘‘on time”’ service. 
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fo tubs . . one washes 


were he other dries 
le th. 


Think o “yble sheets, or their 

equal in ot! sixteen do\-it’s a big washing! 

Yet all these er clothesre handled at one 

time by this marvelous New Easy Washer. 
How can it be done? 


By washing and drying at the same time. 
While the equal of eight double sheets is 
being washed in the New Easy washing 
tub, the New Easy dryer is... rinsing... 
bluing ... drying ... another eight- sheet 
load, ready for the line. 

This is Double Capacity—saving twice 
the time. Faster, gentler, cleaner. 

Faster because of double capacity — 
doing two things at once. Gentler because 
the New Easy cleans without rubbing and 


dries without'squeezing. Cleaner because the Vacuum 
Cups wash clothes on the right principle — flushing 
air, soap, and water through the clothes and back 


again. 


And more! Ironing time is saved—for the clothes 
come out of the dryer unwrinkled and are easier to 
iron. Sewing is saved—for no buttons are broken. 

A new water-circulating system takes care of all 
the water for you. During an entire washing, the 
suds, bluing and rinsing waters are returned to the 
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The New Easy 


V9 shes and Dr 1 29 


large batches of clothe 
at the same time 
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Gently, like human hands, 
the Easy Vacuum Cups move 
up and down 60 times a min- 
ute, flushing air, soap and 
water through the clothes 
and back again. Meanwhile 
the New Easy Dryer spins 
the clothes dry, ready for the 
line, within three minutes. 


proper tubs after being whirled from the clothes in 
the dryer. After the washing is finished, all the water 
is emptied into the drain or sink at the touch of a lever. 
FRE We will lend you a brand new Easy 

—let you do a week’s washing with it 
in your own home. There is absolutely no cost or 
obligation. Just phone any Easy dealer, or write us 
if there is none near you, and on your regular wash- 


day the Easy will be at your home. Easy monthly 
purchase terms. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y.’ 
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buttons ... Gal heater keeps water hot 
-.-Washes mor. gently and thoroughly 
than human ands ... Does all these 
things so sim ply and easily ... Touch 
a button, moe a lever, and it’s done. 
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Easy Washer with 
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these washers in 
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for this model. We 
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Then one evening the horse arrived. It 
arrived at sundown in a large van drawn by 
four horses, a van belonging evidently to 
some circus. It was yellow and covered 
with paintings of nymphs being wooed by 
swains, in clothes hardly fitted to agricul- 
tural pursuits; of lions of terrifying aspect 
being put through their paces by a trainer 
of an aspect still more terrifying; of an In- 
dian gentleman with a vast turban and a 
small loin cloth playing a penny whistle 
to a snake that would have put the heart 
crosswise in Saint Patrick himself; of a 
most adipose lady in tights swinging from a 
ring while the husband and seven sons hung 
onto her like bees in a swarm. Floridly 
painted over the van was: ‘“‘Arsene Bom- 
baudiac Prop, Bayonne.’ The whole 
added no dignity to Destiny Bay, and if 
only some pythoness had disclosed to Mr. 
Prop of Bayonne that he was about to lose 
a van by fire at low tide on the beach of 
Destiny in Ireland within forty-eight hours! 
The driver was a burly gypsy, while two of 
the most utter scoundrels I have ever laid 
eyes on sat beside him on the wide seat. 

“Do you speak English?” I asked the 
driver. 

“Yes, sir,’ he answered. “I am a Petu- 
lengro.”’ 

‘Which of these two beauties beside you 
is the jockey?” 

“Neither, sir. These two are just gypsy 
fighting men. The jockey is inside with the 
horse.” 

My Uncle Valentine came down, strok- 
ing his great red beard. He seemed fasci- 
nated by the pictures on the van. ‘“‘ What 
your poor Aunt Jenepher, Kerry,” he said, 
“‘misses by being blind!” 

‘‘What she is spared, sir! Boy,’ I called 
to one of the servants, ‘“‘go get Sir Arthur 
Pollexfen. Where do you come from?” I 
asked the driver. 

“From Dax, sir, in the south of France.” 

“You're a liar,’’ I said. ‘“‘ Your horses are 
half-bred Clydesdales. There is no team 
like that in the south of France.” 

“We came to Dieppe with an atielage 
Basque, six yoked oxen. But I was told 
they would not be allowed in England, so I 
telegraphed our chief, Piramus Petulengro, 
to have a team at Newhaven. So I am not 
a liar, sir.’’ 

“T am sorry.” 

“Sir, that is all right.” 

Sir Arthur Pollexfen came down from 
where he had been speaking to my Aunt 
Jenepher. I could see he was tremendously 
excited, because he walked more slowly 
than was usual, spoke with more delibera- 
tion. He winced a little as he saw the van. 
But he was of the old heroic school. He 
said nothing. 
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“T think, Sir Valentine,’ he said, ‘‘we 
might have the horse out.” 

“Ay, we might as well know the worst,” 
said my Uncle Valentine. 

A man jumped from the box and swung 
the crossbar up. The door opened and into 
the road stepped a small man in dark 


clothes. Never on this green earth of God’s | 
have I seen such dignity. He was dressed | 


in dark clothes, with a wide dark hat, and 
his face was brown as soil. White starched 
cuffs covered half his hands. He took off 
his hat and bowed first to my Uncle Valen- 
tine, then to Sir Arthur, and to myself last. 
His hair was plastered down on his fore- 


head, and the impression you got was of an | 


ugly rugged face, with piercing black eyes. | 


He seemed to say, “‘Laugh, if you dare!”’ 
But laughter was the furthest thing from 
us, such tremendous masculinity did the 
small man have. He looked at us search- 
ingly, and I had the feeling that if he didn’t 


like us, for two pins he would have the bar | 
across the van door again and be off with | 


the horse. Then he spoke Basque guttur- 
ally to someone inside. 

A boy as rugged as himself, in a Basque 
cap and with a Basque sash, led first a 


small donkey, round as a barrel, out of the | 


outrageous van. One of the gypsies took it, 
and the next moment the boy led out the 
Irlandais colt. 

He came out confidently, quietly, ap- 
proaching gentlemen as a gentleman, a 
beautiful brown horse, small, standing per- 
fectly. I had just one glance at the sound 


strong legs and the firm ribs, before his head | 


caught my eye. The graceful neck, the 
beautiful small muzzle, the gallant eyes. 
In every inch of him you would see breed- 
ing. While Sir Arthur was examining his 
hocks, and my Uncle Valentine was stand- 
ing, weightily considering strength of lungs 
and heart, my own heart went out to the 
lovely eyes that seemed to ask, “‘Are these 
folk friends?”’ 

Now I think you could parade the Queen 
of Sheba in the show ring before me with- 
out extracting more than a well-turned 
compliment out of me, but there is some- 
thing about a gallant Thoroughbred that 
makes me sing. I can quite understand the 
trainer who, pointing to Manifesto, said 
that if he ever found a woman with a shape 
like that, he’d marry her. So out of my 
heart through my lips came the cry: “‘Och, 
asthore!’’ Which is, in our Gelic, ‘Oh, my 
dear!”’ 


The Spanish jockey, whose brown face | 


was rugged and impassive as some Pyrenee, 
looked at me and broke into a wide, under- 
standing smile. 

“Si, si, sefior,”’ he uttered; ‘‘si, si!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Psyche’s Ankles 


wouldn’t pass inspection TODAY 


Leading stores everywhere sell 
“Onyx” Hosiery and especially 
the'‘Pointex’ styles listed below 
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Style 255, Service weight $1.95 
Style 355, ““Sheresilk”’ : 
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ofa most mythological thing about 
Psyche was the fabled charm of her ankle 
lines. Psyche’s beauty may have excited Venus 
to green-eyed flights of jealousy, but, when 
one considers her ankle-girth, she'd never 
cause the modern girl to miss a heart-beat— 
UNLESS Psyche wore “Onyx Pointex’’. 

For, Psyche’s ankles were FAT! They 
would be as much out of place on a country 
club porch today asa bustle or a leg o’mutton 
sleeve. : 

That is, as remarked above — UNLESS 
she wore “Onyx Pointex’’. 

For, “Pointex”’ is that little wonder-work- 
ing slenderizer at the back of the heel that 
accentuates every graceful charm that Nature 
places in ankles. “Pointex” allows ankles to 
look their best — stockings to wear their 
best. You will find this little worker of 
ankle miracles ONLY in “Onyx”. 
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Healthy hair is thick, strong, free from dandruff 


Your Hatr-—is it still 


vigorous, 
clean-looking +; : 


HINNING HAIR needs spe- 

cial care to regain normal 
health. Dandruff will never leave 
you unless you definitely combat 
it. Unchecked, either of these ills 
leads all too soon to baldness! 


Yet both can be prevented and 
can, in most eases, be overcome 
even when long established. 


And the means of doing this is 
very simple: 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 


scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with 
its convenient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly into 
every inch of the scalp. Comb and brush 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


The whole treatment takes less 
than three minutes and leaves your 


abundant, 
? 


scalp tingling with new vigor! 
Within a few days the improved 
appearance of your hair will aston- 
ish you. 

For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed to 
promote hair health—destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active circulation, which nourishes 
the hair at its very roots. 


Make this care of your scalp as 
regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine today—at any drug or de- 
partment store. Each bottle bears 
the signature of Ed. Pinaud. Pi- 
naud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave., 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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SEVEN YEARS LATER 
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changed attitude toward the League of 
Nations on the part of so many of his con- 
temporaries. But other forces, infinitely 
more subtle, were at work. 

In the first place, the soldiers who had 
taken part in the fight were returning to 
their homes. Their first-hand acquaintance 
with European conditions had not made 
them overanxious to continue the close in- 
timacy of the past two years. 

In the second place, the people at large 
were beginning to recover from the mad 
fury of the war. They were no longer in 
fear for the lives of their beloved sons and 
daughters and once more were able to think 
soberly. The traditional distrust of Europe 
began to reassert itself. Soon it became 
clear that George Washington’s ominous 
warning against entangling alliances had as 
much of a hold upon the mass of the people 
of the year 1918 as it had had a century 
before. 

In the third place, after two years of 
parades and four-minute speeches and 
Liberty Loans, it was very pleasant to go 
back to the quiet routine of a profitable 
business career. 

In short, the infant League of Nations 
which President Wilson had dumped so un- 


| ceremoniously upon the threshold of Eu- 


rope was now repudiated by its own 
spiritual parents. The child did not die. 


| But it lived a precarious existence and grew 
_up to be a weak and emaciated creature, 
| too feeble to make its influence felt in any 


decisive way and merely irritating those 
who were its friends by an occasional futile 
scolding and the waving of a naughty- 
naughty finger. 

Once more we are confronted by an 
ominous historical ‘‘if.”’ 

If the League of Nations had really 
turned the whole of the civilized world 
into a successful United States of the 
World —— 

I don’t know, but even under the most 
favorable circumstances, the plan of Presi- 
dent Wilson had only a slender chance of 
success. For the war, as we are now begin- 
ning to understand, was not so much a war 
as a revolution; and it was a revolution in 
which the victory was carried away by an 
unsuspected third party, who since then 
has been identified as the grandson of one 
James Watt, and who is coming to be 
known in wider and wider circles as the 
Iron Man. 


The Iron Man’s Shadow 


Originally the steam engine—like its 
younger brother, the electric engine—had 
been a welcome addition to the family of 
civilized human beings, because it was a 
willing slave and ever ready to lighten the 
tasks of man and beast. But soon it be- 
came clear that this inanimate factotum 
was full of cunning and devilment, and the 
war, with its temporary suspension of all 
the decencies of life, gave the iron contrap- 
tion a chance to enslave those who in reality 
were meant to be its masters. 

Here and there some wise men of science 
may have foreseen the danger that threat- 
ened the race from the side of this unruly 
servant; but as soon as such an unfortu- 
nate prophet opened his mouth and issued a 
word of warning, he was denounced as an 
enemy of society, as a rank Bolshevik and a 
seditious radical, and he was bidden to hold 
his tongue or take the consequences. For 
\the politicians and the diplomats who had 
‘been responsible for the war were now en- 
gaged upon tlg serious task of fabricating a 
suitable pease and they must not be inter- 
rupted in “aeir holy endeavors, 

Un‘z;tunately, as a class, such worthies 
are Almost always completely ignorant of 
these elementary principles of natural 
science and political economy which hap- 
1 en to dominate our present industrialized 
and mechanical form of society, and as a 
rule they are less fit to handle complicated 
modern problems than any other group of 


” 


men of whom I ean think at the present 
moment. The plenipotentiaries of Paris 
were no exception. They met in the shadow 
of the Iron Man, they talked of a world 
that was dominated by the Iron Man, yet 
never became aware of his presence, and 
until the very end talked in words and sym- 
bols that represented the mentality of the 
eighteenth century, but not that of the 
twentieth. 

The result was inevitable. It is impossi- 
ble to think in terms of the year 1719 and 
prosper in terms of the year 1919. But 
that, it is becoming increasingly evident, is 
exactly what the old men of Versailles did. 

Now behold the world as it has been left 
in the wake of this orgy of hatred and un- 


‘reason—a crazy quilt of fantastic new 


nationalities that may possess some value 
as historical curiosities, but that will never 
be able to hold their own in a world dom- 
inated by coal and oil and water power and 
wholesale credits; a continent divided by 
artificial frontiers which look pretty enough 
upon a children’s atlas, but bear no relation 
whatsoever to the urgent necessities of 
modern civilization; a vast armed camp of 
people in yellow and green and purple uni- 
forms, masquerading as feeble imitations of 
their mythical ancestors, but of less prac- 
tical use to our contemporary society than 
any little cash girl that works in the base- 
ment of a ten-cent store. 


From Under the Yoke 


This may sound like a brutal condemna- 
tion of a state of affairs that still fills the 
souls of millions of honest European 
patriots with gratitude and pride. 

I am sorry, but not until the statesmen 
of Europe shall be willing to leave the solu- 
tion of modern problems to people with 
modern minds can there be any lasting im- 


\ provement. Meanwhile, in their agony and 


distress, the people will turn to the cure- 
alls offered by Bolshevism and Fascism. 

Incidentally, this outburst of rhetoric 
will explain the most dangerous and re- 
grettable of all recent political develop- 
ments—the rapidly increasing dislike 
between the peoples of Europe and those of 
America. Since I am trying to write for 
the children of all races, and not merely for 
those who live on the fortunate patch of 
land that stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, this apparent waving of the Stars 
and Stripes may be considered as an exhibi- 
tion of very doubtful taste. 

But this is a time for plain speech, and 
even at the risk of being mistaken for a 
100 per cent patriot—the very last honor 
to which I aspire—I shall try to make my 
point clear. 

I do not for a moment claim that, man 
for man and woman for woman, the Amer- 
icans as a nation are superior to any of their 
cousins of the Old World. But fortunately 
for themselves, they have little conscious- 
ness of the past and therefore they are more 
able to approach the problems of the pres- 
ent with an open eye toward the future than 
the members of almost any other race. As 
a result, they have accepted the modern 
world without any reservations; and hav- 
ing accepted it with all its good and all its 
evil, they are rapidly reaching a modus 
vivendi whereby animate man and his inani- 
mate servant shall be able to exist on terms 
of peace and mutual respect. 

It sounds absurd, yet it is true that the 
country which has achieved the greatest 
mechanical perfection is also the first to 
bring the Iron Man to terms. In order to 
do this the American people have been 
forced to throw overboard a great deal of 
ancestral ballast. They have sacrificed hun- 

reds of ideas and prejudices and ideals 
hat served a highly useful purpose 200 or 
2000 years ago, but which today are of no 
more value than a stagecoach. As far as I 
can see, there will be no hope for Europe 
until the mass of Germans and Englishmen 
(Continued on Page 237) 
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—AND HOW 


IT HEATS | 


Heres anew heater that literally pours 
clean wholesome hot PRE AA Rea cs Ce 
air into your car~ 


winter. Tell your car dealer or garage man to put a 
stock, send us the coupon below—now—today. 
Y OU can laugh at zero weather when you get 


We’ll give you complete information on the Per- 
fection Heater for your car and tell you exactly 
where you can have one installed. 


Also the standard exhaust type Perfection Heaters, as 
used by leading car manufacturers, $12.50 to $20.00. 


PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. CO. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a full description of the Perfection Heater for my car 
and tell me where I can have one installed. 


Perfection Heater in your car. If he hasn’t it in 
this new Perfection Heater in your car. 


For it heats almost instantly. Before you’re hardly 
under way, its glorious warmth comes streaming 
into your.car, and the cold misery of winter driving 
is dispelled. 


It’s very simple - -- this new type Perfection Heater. 


ie Name_ = 
Inexpensive too, - - - costs much less than any other ee 
genuine Perfection Heater ever built. ous aor ae 
Yet it’s fool- proof. Can’t rattle or magnify motor - My car is 


noises. Can’tleak poisonous exhaust gases. Approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


That sensational development in carburetion, the Swan System, is 
made by this company’s subsidiary The Swan Carburetor Company. 


PERFECTION “carsHEATERS 


NO CAR .IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A PERFECTION HEATER 
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Chhe parton (on sole 
Presenting a truly masterful blending of modern radio science with 
artful furnishing design. 
The beautiful finely balanced two-tone walnut cabinet carries a hint of 
quiet old world splendor. The large built in cone speaker suspended 
in seasoned wood, fills the room with full rich melody and faithfully 5 
reproduces every inflection of voice or note. There is ample room for Sparton Radio is built by the manufacturers of the world-famous Sarton 
tis . horns for motor cars. Its production is a logical development of the Com- 
all accessories. pany’s quarter-century of precision manufacture of electrical equipment. 


A complete line at prices of $63 and upward. 
In the far West, and in Canada, slightly more. a] TES 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON COMPANY (Established 1900) JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


(Continued from Page 234) 
and Spaniards and heaven-only-knows- 
what-they-are-called do likewise. 

In a chapter like this it would be so easy 
to deliver noble harangues upon the accom- 
plishments of Locarno; the unfeasibility of 
a Marxian program of applied economics; 
to discuss the follies of those small-town 
French politicians who have not yet 
learned that the days of Louis XIV and Na- 
poleon have long since been relegated to 
the era of the Stone Age. But it would be 
a waste of energy and printer’s ink.’ 

The misery that has come over the world 
during the past ten years—hastened along 
by the Great War, but by no means caused 
by that sanguinary conflict—is in reality 
due to a profound change in the economic 
and social structure of the entire world.. 
But Europe, steeped in the lore of the past, 
has thus far been unwilling or unable to 
realize this fact. 

The peace of Versailles, the last great 
gesture of the old régime, was meant as a 
final stronghold against the inevitable ap- 
proach of the modern era, In less than 
eight years it has become an obsolete ruin. 
It would have been considered a sublime 
piece of statecraft in the year of grace 1700. 
Today not one out of ten thousand people 
has. ever bothered to read it. For the 
twentieth century is dominated by certain 
economic and industrial principles which 
recognize no political boundaries, and tend 
with absolute inevitableness to turn the 
entire world into a single large and prosper- 
ous workshop, regardless of language, race 
or previous condition of ancestral glory. 

What eventually will come out of this 
workshop, what form of civilization will 
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be developed by an intelligent and willing 
coéperation between man and his ma- 
chines, that I do not know, and it really 
does not matter so very much. Life means 
change, and this is not the first time that 
the human race has been faced by a similar 
emergency. Our remote and our less dis- 
tant ancestors have lived through such 
crises. 

No doubt our children and grandchildren 
will do the same. But for us, who are 
alive today, the one and only serious prob- 
lem is a world-wide reorganization along 
economic rather than worn-out political 
lines. 

Seven years ago, our ears deafened by the 
noise of the big guns, our eyes blinded by 
the flash of the searchlights, we were still 
too dazed to understand whither the great 
upheaval had carried us. At that moment 
any fairly honorable and sincere man who 
pretended that he could guide us back to 
the happy days of 1914*was welcomed as 
a leader and was assured of our willing 
loyalty. 

Today we know better. 

We have begun to understand that the 
comfortable old world in which we dwelt 
so unsuspectingly until the outbreak of the 
war had in reality outlived its usefulness by 
several decades. 

This does not mean that we are abso- 
lutely certain about the road that now lies 
before us. Most likely we shall follow a 
dozen wrong tracks before we find the right 
direction. And in the meantime we are 
fast learning one very important lesson— 
that the future belongs to the living and 
that the dead ought to mind their own 
business. 


WHEN MANKIND WAS YOUNG 
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took up his station in the middle, stood like 
a statue, grim and motionless, while the 
great ox-drawn wagons lurched squealingly 
from the pass, formed in a square around 
him. From one of those wagons a woman, 
clutching to her breast a terrified child, 
shrieked hisname again and again. Hegave 
no sign that he heard, stood sternly impas- 
sive. 

Thesquare was complete, the whole genos 
in high excitement jostling each other at a 
respectful distance from him. There was a 
brief, tense silence, and then a quickly 
hushed murmur of voices as two white- 
bearded old men dragged from one of the 
wagons an ancient log of oak, plentifully 
besmeared with the red ocher that had be- 
come the customary substitute for a more 
primitive reality of blood. Reverently, 
with averted faces, they carried it across 
the field toward the chief, set it up on end 
close to him. Behind them came another 
old man, holding on high, so that all might 
see, a flint knife of antique pattern with a 
hilt of massy gold. He deposited it on the 
turf beside the upright oaken log. All 
three withdrew. Xanthus did not move. 
The woman in the wagon had ceased to 
shout his name. The silence was absolute, 
oppressive. 

For a moment or two that silence, that 
immobility, continued. And then Xanthus 
slipped over his head the strap of his shield, 
flung it and his two spears upon the turf. 
With a steady step he advanced toward the 
ocher-daubed log, took up the flint knife. 
He raised it above his head, cried in a loud 
clear voice: 

“T sacrifice to Dzeus the Bright One, the 
all-powerful, dweller in the heavens and in 
the oak, destroyer of our enemies!” 

In the voices of men, women and children 
came the answering shout, “‘ We sacrifice to 
Dzeus the Bright One, the all-powerful!” 

Xanthus cried again, “I sacrifice to 
Dzeus!’”’ He paused, resumed with a ring 
of peculiar defiance in the voice that car- 
ried all over the field: “Bring forth the 
captives my spear took yesterday!” 

Instantly, from all round that square of 
covered wagons where the oxen took the 
opportunity to browse, came a storm of 


tumultuous protest, a brandishing of weap- 
ons, a yelling of angrily deceived men and 
women. “No! No! Not the captives! Not 
the captives! The great sacrifice! The great 
sacrifice!” 

Xanthus raised his arm, obtained a pre- 
carious silence. Once more his voice rang 
over the field: 

“Children of Hellen, the mighty one, our 
glorious ancestor, descended from the god 
that dwelleth in the oak and covereth the 
earth! Dzeus has brought us from afar to 
the borders of this unknown land 4 

“Therefore shalt thou give him the ap- 
pointed sacrifice!’”? came a harsh shout 
in the voice of Lykus. “Is it not so, O 
warriors?” 

“Yea! Yea! The sacrifice! The great 
sacrifice!’”” was the clamorous response 
from the square. 

Again Xanthus gestured for silence, 
spoke through the scattered shouts that 
continued: 

“Many are the foes awaiting our spears 
in this unknown land,” he resumed sternly, 
“and we are but few. To me, the chief, 
Dzeus the Bright One has revealed that 
henceforth the children of his race shall not 
be slain in sacrifice lest his enemies prevail 
over us by reason of our scant numbers. 
Behold, I offer instead the captives that 
are mine! Thus is it decreed. Xanthus the 
chief has spoken!”’ 

Again the clamor broke out. Loudest of 
the voices came the voice of Lykus: 

“Not the chief art thou, O Xanthus! I 
cry sacrilege to Dzeus, to whom thou hast 
refused the sacrifice that from the chief is 
due! Let another chief be chosen over us! 
Give up the collar of gold!” 

Xanthus swung round to him. ; 

“Wilt thou take that collar from me, O 
Lykus?” he cried scornfully. ‘Wilt thou 
take that collar and be chief?”’ 

Lykus shook his spear at him. 

“Yea, that will I, O Xanthus, and give 
thy body to the dogs and thy soul to the 
place of unburied ghosts! I challenge thee— 
I who am also of the blood—grandson also 
to that grandfather thou shamest! War- 
riors, I claim the ancient law—the law of 
the tribe!” 
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INDOOR MEN 


Indoor men need light weight 
union suits. Carter makes them as 
sheer almost, as fine hosiery. In 
cotton, cotton-and-wool, rayon- 
and-wool, rayon-and-cotton 


Tailored 
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for men 


just like you! 


In Carter’s Union Suits you get perfect 
fit and comfort—and that fit stays.... 


F knit underwear, like fine 

clothes, could be made to your 
own individual measure, proper fit 
would be no problem at all. 


But that’s impossible! 


So Carter does thenext best thing. 
The originals of all leading Carter 
styles and sizes are tailored on liv- 
ing models—then every suit dupli- 
cates the original pattern. You can 
thus be sure of per- 
fect fit—and perma- 
nent fit — in every 
Carter Union Suit 
even after long wear 
and repeated wash- 
ings. 


Look for these details 
—flat seams, snug-fit- 
ting cuffs at wrists and 
ankles, military “sag- — 
proof” shoulders, roomy —a es 
seat with special flap 
and buttons put on to 
stay. They mean comfort, too. Sizes 
of all Carter’s Union Suits are plainly 
marked on the label. Make sure you 
get the right measurement from crotch 
to shoulder. Ask at the store to see 


OUTDOOR MEN 


Men who work or play outdoors 
need the protection of medium or 
thick underwear. Carter’s Union 
Suits are warm but never heavy. In 
cotton, cotton-and-wool, and wool 


Knit shirts and nainsook draw- 
ers for college men—sheer knit 
suits in athletic models—full 
length sleeves and legs—Car- 
ter makes all styles 


the new lightweight Carter garments. 
Examine the fabrics yourself and see 
the difference the Carter idea makes. 
The William Carter Company, Needham 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. 
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AMERICAN }DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Happy womanhood means 
happiness for mankind. 
Mother instinct demands 
radiant, health- protecting, 
cleanly warmth for the fam- 
ily well-being! Enjoy an 
Outfit at once—pay in 10 
months. 


Interesting catalog you will enjoy — write us, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 
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Xanthus strode to where his shield and 
spear lay on the turf, picked them up. 
There was a sudden fierce joy on that face 
whose ruddy beard was fluttered by the 
mountain wind. He turned and raised his 
spear that flashed in the sun. 

“To thy chariot then, O Lykus! Thou 
hast invoked the fight no chief may refuse. 
Chief shalt thou be if thou prevailest. . . . 
The chariot, O Hippometis! . . . Clear the 
field, warriors! Make space! Dzeus the 
Mighty One shall choose the chief over 
ye!”’ 

In a tumult of shouts, savagely gleeful at 
the excitement to be afforded them, the 
square of tribesmen dissolved. With wild 
yells they impatiently urged on the slow- 
moving oxen of the covered wagons, leading 
them away to the sides of the stretch of 
turf, leaving for the combatants the maxi- 
mum of open space. On the tailboard of 
one of those wagons the woman who had 
cried the name of Xanthus stood erect, a 
child lifted high in her arms, and cried out 
again and again, invoking the protection of 
all-powerful Dzeus upon her warrior hus- 
band, shouting insults to the women on the 
other wagons who pointed to the tears still 
streaming down her cheeks. She thrust out 
a finger at the wife of Lykus and laughed 
hysterically, in already certain triumph, so 
that the other woman went deathly white 
and screamed vituperations at her in su- 
perstitious fear. Of the divine blood was 
Klumené, wife of Xanthus, and possessed 
of an awesome reputation for inspired 
prophecy. 

There was a rapid thudding of hoof beats. 
The chariot of Hippometis dashed across 
the field toward Xanthus, was jerked to an 
abrupt stop,.as with a strong hand the 
charioteer pulled back on their haunches 
the foam-flecked. pawing horses. Farther 
along the tethered line of them Lykus was 
running to his own chariot. Hippometis 
leaped over the curved bulwark of stretched 
oxhides, in one bound was at his horses’ 
heads. 

“Permit that I challenge Purrhus, the 
charioteer of Lykus, and drive for thee in 
the fight, O chief!’’ he cried as he 
wrestled with their impatience. 

Xanthus smiled a grim gratitude at him. 
“Not now, Hippometis. Between chief 
and chief is this fight. Another day shalt 
thou challenge Purrhus.’”’ He sprang into 
the chariot, adjusted his great oxhide shield 
against the left curve of the bulwark, put 
one spear into the socket provided for the 
spare weapon, and retaining the other in 
his right hand, picked up the reins. “Let 
free!” 


Hippometis jumped back from the out- 


flashing hoofs as Xanthus pulled the pair 
sharply round. With the hand of a master 
the chief checked their first excited gallop, 
brought them to a canter and then to a 
subdued trot, drove quietly toward the end 
of the field where the covered wagons were 
congregated. Toward the other and more 
distant extremity of the cleared space 
Lykus was already whirling furiously, his 
spear waved about his head. 

First of men to tame the horse though 
perhaps the Aryans were, not yet—except 
as an athlete’s applauded feat of ability— 
had they or the men of any other land 
learned to mount the back of the ‘‘swift 
one,” as it was termed in all the variants of 
the Aryan speech. Men drove long before 
they rode. A thousand years before the 
saddle was invented they had discovered 
how to harness the more or less divine ani- 
mals to the pole of a chariot that was 
scarcely more than a plank between two 
wheels; and only thus, century after cen- 
tury, did they dare to utilize that formi- 
dable speed which gave a mastery as of gods 
in battle. 

Still charioteers only were the warriors 
who, eight hundred years later, would 
gallop headlong against each other on the 
plains of Troy, and charioteers the horsed 
hosts of ancient Egypt. Not yet, indeed, 
had Egypt even seen the horse;. centuries 
were to pass before the Hyksos invaders 
would bring it to the land of the Nile. Still 
unknown to the Mediterranean world was 
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that beautiful, sensitive creature under 
whose hoof beats the ancient prehistoric 
civilizations would be trampled down; 
which, charging victoriously across a myr- 
iad battlefields of Europe through century 
after century, would, more than any other 
factor, perhaps, establish the supremacy of 
that Aryan race whose special and slowly 
evolved civilization still spreads in a mighty 
wonder round the globe. Of singular por- 
tent to the watching gods were Xanthus 
and Lykus as they drove their primitive 
chariots to the opposite ends of that high 
meadow overlooked by Mount Olympus. 

They now took station facing each 
other, their horses pulled to a halt, awaiting 
the signal. It was given. Midway between 
them the oldest man of the tribe ran a yard 
or two from the spectators, flung a spear 
into the field. 

Instantly, with a wild battle yell, Xan- 
thus loosed the reins of his straining steeds. 
They leaped forward with a jerk that 
would have thrown any but a trained war- 
rior from the little platform of the chariot, 
raced down the meadow with necks out- 
stretched, their long manes streaming to 
the wind, in a gallop that was a competitive 
frenzy of unleashed speed. He encouraged 
them with reiterated fierce shouts, bal- 
ancing in his right hand the heavy copper- 
bladed spear, the chariot thudding and 
jumping over the inequalities of the ground, 
hoof-flung fragments of turf flying up 
around him. 

From the other end of the meadow, 
Lykus, his spear similarly held high, was 
hurtling down toward him, his madly gal- 
loping horses tossing the bit foam from 
their mouths as they flung out their eager 
hoofs. Already Xanthus could clearly see 
the blond-bearded, scowling features of his 
rival as the distance shortened rapidly in 
that swift meeting. He swerved slightly so 
that he might pass with the shield on his 
left hand toward his enemy, fixed his eyes 
on the already distinguishable fierce eyes 
of Lykus, threw back his spear arm with 
the weapon poised. He saw Lykus do like- 
wise, just heard his shout as the horses 
thundered toward each other on courses so 
close it seemed they must collide the next 
instant. They passed each other in a flash 
of bright copper, a flurry of upflung dirt, 4 
brief yell. In that flash and yell Xanthus 
had hurled his spear, had dodged down 
under the oxhide shield. Something went 
over his head. 

He dragged round his horses, reached for 
the dther spear. Fifty paces away from 
him Lykus was also turning, was wrenching 
out of his shield the spear that Xanthus 
had flung. He retrieved it, waved it over 
his head. There was a wild shout from the 
delighted spectators. 

Once more the chariots rushed together. 
Once more Xanthus saw the blood-lusting 
face of his rival become swiftly close and 
vivid to him. Once more it seemed the 
frenziedly racing horses must collide. Once 
more they swerved. Once more they passed 
in a flash. Once more a spear swished over 
the head of Xanthus even as he hurled his 
own. 

Again, with the chariot tilting on one 
wheel, he dragged his horses round to a 
reverse course, looked to see the condition 
of his enemy. He had missed. Lykus was 
circling at full gallop, was plucking from its 
socket his reserve spear. From the specta- 
tors came a wild tumult of shouts and yells. 
For Lykus, thanks to the spear which had 
stuck in his shield and which he had used in 
the last encounter, still had a weapon. 
Xanthus was disarmed. His fate seemed 
inevitable. The tribesmen screamed their 
excitement. Lykus laughed to them as he 
waved his spear, brought his horses round. 

For a moment Xanthus checked slightly 
his own still eagerly racing pair, got them 
well in hand. On the turf lay the spears 
which had been thrown. Normally, had 
they both been disarmed, both would have 
dashed to snatch up the weapons, each 
trying to outmaneuver or outpace the 
other, with victory to the first. Now this 
chance was denied. Not an instant in 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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Now You Can Have 


lion car owners—is now available for your car—for all cars, 
regardless of make or model. And the cost is so low that there’s 
no reason why anyone should drive without it. 


Now —when mornings and evenings are damp and cool, and the hint 
of early frost is in the air—Arvin Heaters are making new friends by the 
thousands. Put an Arvin Heater in your car now—and you'll get a world 
of good from it even before the snow flies. And when winter comes, 
the busy, bustling Arvin heat waves will breeze up around you and keep 
you warm and comfortable as you drive. 


All accessory dealers sell Arvins — under a direct from factory to user 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. Prices are as low as $1.75 for Fords 
and only $7.50 for the most expensive cars. Your dealer will tell you 
which Arvin Heater is best for your car. You or your garage man can in- 
stall it. Get your Arvin today and you’ll never have another cold drive. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TUBE Co. §i2°3!28' INDIANAPOLIS 


Also Makers of Indianapolis and De Luxe Tire Pumps, Automobile Jacks 
and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children 


Arvin Heater Division Pump and Tube Division Jack Division Coaster Wagon Division 
Columbus, Ind. Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. Seymour, Ind. 
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KEEPS YOU WARM IN YOUR CAR 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 
for ALL CARS 


RVIN Heaters are made in 
several types. There is a 
model for your car—for all cars 
— priced as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the 
most expensive cars. All acces- 
sory dealers sell Arvins. Your 
‘ : dealer will tell you which Ar- 
\ Dek vin Heater is best for your car. 
»@ rx did dt And once installed, Arvin Heat 
eee > oF i Ss) never costs another cent. 


They Sure DoHeat/ 


rvin Heat in Your Car 


eA RVIN HEAT—already a warm friend of more than a mil- 
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THIS MARK IS YOUR 
GUIDE IN BUYING 
A PLAYER PIANO 


_S FA 


PLAYER sPobAeNe® 
Installed in over 125 Quality 


A Piano That You Can Play 
While Your Children Are Taking 


Music Lessons 


HEN you choose a piano for your 

child’s first music lessons, bear in 
mind that a Playerpiano equipped with the 
famous Standard Player Action is really 
two pianos in one. 

As a Piano, it will supply a fine musical 
instrument on which your children can be- 
gin their study of music; as a Playerpiano, 
it will enable you to play the greatest music 
ever written exactly as you want to hear it 
played—making it reflect your own per- 
sonality, your own impulses, your own 
emotions. 

The Standard-equipped Playerpiano has 
been endorsed by both musicians and music 
teachers, as an aid and guide in the proper 
interpretation of music by the child. 

Through the years when your children 
are acquiring their knowledge of piano 


playing, you, yourself, can enjoy endless 
hours of music through your Playerpiano. 
Melodies, old and new, masterpieces that 
have lived through the ages—all these will 
be yours through a Playerpiano equipped 
with the Standard Player Action. 

In Craftsmanship, in Special Features of 
Construction, in Durability, inthe Human- 
ness of its playing, the Standard Player 
Action has no peer. Its superiority is en- 
dorsed by the 125 manufacturers of Player- 
pianos who have adopted it for their pianos. 
Over 400,000 music lovers have purchased 
Standard equipped Playerpianos. Look for 
the Standard “S” on the pedals. 

Write for handsome new booklet, “The 
Heart Appeal of Music.” 

Standard Pneumatic Action Company, 
638 West 52nd St., New York City. 
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Your “Piano “Dealer Knows 


The knowledge possessed by 
your Piano Dealer is priceless to 
you in the purchase of a Player- 
piano. This knowledge is not for 
sale because it is your dealer’s 
greatest business asset, accumu- 
lated through years of experience. 


He knows the vital importance 
of quality in a Player Action—and 
he knows too that the Standard 
PlayerAction is the highest quality 
product of its kind in the world. 


INO! 4011 (ON 
Player Pianos 
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which to pick one up would be allowed him. 
Already Lykus was thundering down upon 
him, aiming, as he now safely could, for the 
right-hand side not protected by the shield. 
He dared not turn; pursuit from behind 
would be certain death—there was no 
longer time to turn. He saw the arm go up 
with the fatal spear, heard the mocking 
shout. The horses were not ten paces 
apart—not five—not two. With all his 
strength he pulled the right-hand _ reins. 
The crash—the violent shock where the 
horses pitched headlong in their sudden 
arrest—was instantaneous, came even as 
Lykus hurled the spear that missed. In- 
stantaneously, also, Xanthus had vaulted 
from the chariot, was sprawling upon the 
turf. 

He picked himself up, ran to the wreck 
where the entangled horses kicked and 
plunged. Lykus, dazed, his head bleeding, 
was crawling feebly from the menace of 
their hoofs. Xanthus sprang upon him, 
fastened upon his throat a pitiless grip at 
which the other vainly clawed. The yells of 
the spectators were a maddening frenzy of 
delighted vociferation. Not twenty paces 
away stood, still erect, the ocher-smeared 
log which was the symbol of the god. Xan- 
thus dragged his spasmodically resisting 
enemy along the turf to it, shifted his throat 
grip to that of the left hand alone, drew 
from his belt the ritual flint-bladed knife. 

“Behold!” he cried, sternly triumphant. 
“TI sacrifice to Dzeus the All-Powerful! 
Lykus who boasts of the blood of chiefs I 
sacrifice, even as the law demands!” 

For one second he had the savage satis- 
faction of seeing the eyes of his enemy star- 
ing at him in helpless terror, and then those 
eyes went staringly lifeless as the blade 
plunged home. 

Ritually, as the circumstance demanded, 
he wiped the blood-dripping knife upon the 
log. 

“Behold!” he cried again, turning to the 
people. “The sacrifice is fulfilled. Mighty 
is the great Dzeus!”’ 

From the spectators came the answering 
shout: 

“The sacrifice is fulfilled! Mighty is the 
great Dzeus!”’ 

Superbly Xanthus surveyed the tribes- 
men, a redly wet hand playing with the 
ruddy beard that descended over his golden 
collar. 

“‘Dzeus has chosen! Doubts any warrior 
that I am indeed Xanthus the chief?”’ 

There was a silence, and then a storm of 
acclamation. ‘“‘Dzeus has chosen! Dzeus 
has chosen! Verily the chief is Xanthus!”’ 

Thus ungently but effectively Xanthus 
made good his chieftainship on the thresh- 
old of that land where his descendants, 
merged though they would be in other in- 
vading Aryan hordes, conqueror succeeding 
conqueror, would—half a thousand years 
before Christ, and for the first time in the 
history of humanity—imagine those 
strangely novel ideals of philanthropy and 
democracy which are still the heritage of 
the Aryan alone. 


There was an acrid smell of burning in 
the air, and beyond the roof arch of the 
wagon the night sky was suffused with a red 
glow. Within, a crude pottery lamp flared 
smokily. By its feeble yellow light, Klu- 
mené, her long fair hair braided to her 
waist, sat and examined the chief’s share of 
the spoil—a robe dyed a rare and splendid 
purple; pottery jars of exquisite form, 
decorated with a representation of objects 
that were incomprehensible to her—they 
were ship scenes from the Mediterranean 
islands; necklaces of amber that came fa- 
miliarly from the far north; necklaces of 
blue beads that came—though she knew it 
not—from the already changeless civiliza- 
tion of Egypt. All these treasures she 
fingered over one by one, holding them up 
to the poor radiance of the lamp in a 
feminine delight at new acquisition, put 
them back on the heap of those already 
gloated over. Wealthy they were now be- 
yond anything of which their genos had 
ever dreamed. And then again she picked 
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up for further examination the greatest 
treasure of all—the piece of booty over 
which Xanthus had shouted with joy when 
he had brought it to her—a chief’s sword’ of 
a strange new metal that was not copper, 
though somewhat of its color. 

Klumené poised in her hand the long 
ribbed blade whose hilt was of heavy gold, 
admiring it with the expert judgment of a 
wife and daughter of warriors. Utterly 
novel both in design and metal, to her as to 
her husband, was that weapon which some 
Cretan trader had sold to the half-savage 
chieftain whom Xanthus that day had 
slain. Short copper blades for spear and 
knife dagger the tribesmen were well 
enough accustomed to hammer out, but so 
slim and lengthy a blade, of such hardness 
and temper, she had never seen. 

Not until men learned the art of casting 
a specific alloy of copper and tin did the 
long sword become even possible; and 
though long ago that revolutionizing secret 
had spread from the bronzesmiths of 
Assyria to the clever craftsmen of Egypt 
and Crete, not yet was it known to the wild 
tribes of Central Europe. Klumené’s blue 
eyes were awed and troubled as she ran her 
fingers over that smooth excellence of work- 
manship which seemed beyond the skill of 
mortal man; as she tried that nice balance 
which impelled one almost irresistibly to 
thrust. Surely there was magic in it—dan- 
gerous magic! She almost put it from her 
in superstitious dread. Suppose those se- 
cret influences should work bane for Xan- 
thus when—as he had exultantly vowed to 
do—he used it in the next fight? 

She sat brooding in that fear of uncan- 
nily evil hap to him. Magic, she was well 
aware, might by appropriate spells be over- 
come, or better, be transferred from the 
service of the late owner to that of the 
new. Not without reason was the genos in 
secret awe of Klumené; of royal quasi- 
divine blood, many were the ancient so- 
cially useful magics her mother had im- 
parted to her—monotonously repetitive 
songs that brought victory to the distant 
venturing warriors; songs that caused the 
harvest to grow; songs that insured a 
multitude of cattle; songs to a vaguely om- 
nipotent Great Mother, never even to be 
whispered of to the men, that procured for 
wedded wives the blessing of children at the 
breast. Such a song of magic she began 
now to croon—softly lest she should wake 
Xanthus sleeping in battle fatigue upon the 
skin rugs, a head wound dark on his ruddy 
hair; softly lest she should wake the little 
Dasys sleeping with prettily doubled baby 
fists between the skins where presently she, 
too, would sleep. 

She sang an old, old song of magician 
against magician, weaving the mystic po- 
tencies of half-understood traditional words 
into a spell that should overcome the spells 
of a surety once mumbled and crooned by 
the fashioner of this gleaming implement of 
death, rendering them obedient to her su- 
perior might. Trembling with her own 
temerity, she invoked the Great Mother, 
ancient beyond Dzeus, beyond any god 
worshiped of men, she who gave life and to 
whom the dead were returned, to grant in- 
vulnerable life to him who should wield this 
sword—even to Xanthus her husband and 
to Dasys her son after him—to put a spell 
of certain death upon whatever enemy of 
theirs should find himself at its sharp point. 
So, with all her spirit she strove—the long 
blade upon her knees—turning an alien 
magic to the service of those she loved. 
Were those spells efficacious? She was 
haunted by an elusive sense of insufficiency, 
of some decisive rite left undone, as she sat 
alone awake there in the night. 

Through the arch of the wagon roof the 
red glow had faded from the sky, leaving a 
blackness innumerably pierced with bril- 
liant stars. The settlement they had plun- 
dered had burned itself out. Within the 
camp there was silence. The last carousings 
had come to an end. Even the groans had 
ceased. In that silence a distant wolf 
howled suddenly, summoning the pack to 
feast upon the unburied dead. Klumené 
smiled, wrapped in the mood of her magic. 
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Summer Driving Comfort 
on Coldest Winter Days 
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HE FIRESIDE comfort that bars winter’s chilling grip from your home, can be dupli- 
cated just as surely in your car. The heat is there now. A FRANCISCO HEATER 


makes it available. 


The FRANCISCO ends forever the annual winter punishment 


of driving with numb hands, cold feet, tingling nose and shivery spine; it lets you 
discard clumsy gloves and cumbersome wraps and drive with the same freedom and 
comfort that you have in pleasant summer days. 


For All Makes of Cars 


The FRANCISCO principle, fully cover- 
ed by basic patents, has been applied to 
every standard automobile. Whatever the 
model of your car, your dealer can readily 
secure a FRANCISCO HEATER to fit it. 
Tens of thousands of these heaters have 
been installed on open cars with excellent 
results. The quantity of warmth furnished 
by the FRANCISCO HEATER is large 
enough to quickly bring to thoroughly 
comfortable temperature the interior of a 
big touring car equipped with curtains 
even on coldest winter days. The FRAN- 
CISCO is guaranteed to deliver heat in 
greatervolumethananyotherheatermade! 


Ventilates While It Heats 
Start your motor and the heat starts 
almost instantly from the FRANCISCO 
register. Fresh, clean air, taken from back 
of the fan, is warmed over the manifold 


and delivered directly into the front of the 
car. So positive is its volume and circula- 
tion, that the air in the car is completely 
changed every two or three minutes. Ven- 
tilation is perfect. No stuffiness in the car; 
no chances for exhaust gases to enter the 
heater. No sweating of glass and no 
frosting of windows. 


More Perfect Carburetion 
The FRANCISCO is the only heater that 


completely encloses both manifolds—one 
of the patented features. It thus serves, in 
addition to heating the car, as a hot-spot 
and intake shield, greatly increasing motor 
efficiency. Careful road tests by university 
engineers have shown thatthe installation 
of a FRANCISCO actually brings the 
motor up to summer efficiency—saving as 
high as 20% in gasoline through better 
carburetion. 


The FRANCISCO HEATER interferes with no function of the car or motor. It is never in the 


way, requires no attention and will outlast the car. Heat may be controlled at a touch. Get the 


genuine FRANCISCO HEATER—today. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


THE FRANCISCO AUTO HEATER Co. 


Illustration above shows FRAN- 
CISCO HEATER installed on Buick, 


Illustration at right shows FRAN- 
CISCOHEATER installedon Dodge. 


Cleveland & Essex Avenues 
Dept. 26 Columbus, Ohio 


Francisco Canadian Auto Heater Co., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada 
C. E. Immel, 616 Pine Street, Seattle, Washington 
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HOURGSFEET | 
Cant Stand the Gaff 
of an CS Hour Day! 


HAT’S the use of a good job if you’re hidebound 
by weak, run-down feet? You just simply can’t 
rise to your opportunities—your feet won’t let you! 


Take care of your feet and your job will take care of 
itself. In GROUND GRIPPER Shoes you get foot hap- 
piness—the flexible arch and straight-inner-line bolster 
up your instep. Our exclusive rotor heel makes you walk 
with that free, vigorous swing. GROUND GRIPPERS 
invigorate you from the ground up. You feel simply great! 


Beautiful new styles for men and women. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is mot conven- 
iently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for a free copy of our book ‘‘What You Should Know About 
Your Feet.’ It will tell you alot about health, happiness and poise. 


(jround (jripper 


S H O E S The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


GE the number of hours you’ are awake how 
many are spent out of doors? Probably two 
or three at the most. Then why. dress ‘for outside 
weather when. most of your time is spent in a sum- 
mer temperature? 


More men are realizing this fact today~=than ever 
before and are wearing Rockinchair Athletic Under- 
wear the year round for in Rockinchair they find 
a combination of comfort and convenience that no 
other garment can supply. 


Rockinchair Athletic Underwear. is tailored to con- 
form with the curves of the body: A blouse effect 
(no knitted insertion) at the waist gives full free- 
dom of body movement. The side leg opening is 
truly the most comfortable and sanitary of all types 
of openings. 

The. perfect fit—the high quality of the tailored 
construction of the garment has made the name 
Rockinchair stand for the most. perfect underwear 
that money can buy. 

It is sold by the better class Men's Furnishing and 
Department Stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name with the following measure- 
ments: Chest, Waist. and. Trunk. 


HENDERSON % ERVIN 


M. M.° HENDERSON, ‘President 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Many such feasts should this sword pro- 
vide, terrible in the hand of Xanthus, her 
lord! 

The silence reimposed itself in the night, 
and then again it was broken. From close 
outside the wagon came a faint whimpering 
moan. Klumené sat suddenly upright. 
She had forgotten that girl captive—the 
daughter of the chieftain that was slain— 
whom Xanthus had dragged to the wagon 
as his share of the live booty, whom he had 
left bound to the axle until the morning. 
An inspiration flashed into her mind, 
gloomy with grim imaginings. The final 
magic offered itself to her, plainly obvious. 
The one act needed to complete the trans- 
fer of the magics inherent in that sword to 
the service of its new owner was surely to 
bathe it in the blood of one of the race of 
him who had been its possessor! Hence- 
forth it would be compelled to the new 
allegiance. 

She rose cautiously from her sitting posi- 
tion, careful not to make a sound lest Xan- 
thus should wake, should intervene. He 
would assuredly not permit that captive— 
dark-haired and beautiful she was, as Klu- 
mené had seen—to be slain. If an element 
of feminine jealousy entered into her grim 
resolve, however, Klumené was not con- 
sciously aware of it—the possession of such 
female slaves, captives of the warrior’s 
spear, was too commonplace a feature of 
her environment; their existence implied 
no diminution of her wifely rights in that 
equal-partnership monogamy which was 
distinctive of all the Aryan tribes. Nor had 
she any pity for that wretchedly moaning 
creature who but yesterday had been 
youthfully happy in her father’s house. 
Such was the accepted fortune of war. 
Such, assuredly, would be the fate of Klu- 
mené herself if the warriors of the genos 
were exterminated in defeat. The con- 
quered had norights. Not yet had the con- 
ception of mercy emerged in the slowly 
evolving human soul. 

Stealthily, the long sword in her hand, 
she crept to the end of the wagon, slid to 
the ground. For a moment she stood ac- 
customing her eyes to the blackness, look- 
ing across that sleeping camp whose fires 
were now only low red embers. Again a 
wolf howled in the night, was answered 
from a distance, from near at hand. Too 
familiar was that sound to unnerve her. 
She crept along the side of the wagon, mut- 
tering to herself the spells which should give 
magic efficacy to her act. There, in front of 
her, a light-colored robe making her 
vaguely discernible in the darkness, the 
captive drooped against the wheel. Klu- 
mené hoped eagerly that she was not al- 
ready dead, for so the deed would beren- 
dered futile. The sword must take a life 
from the race it had once served. She put 
her hand on the girl’s bosom, with a fierce 
joy felt the heart yet fluttering beneath the 
chilled skin, raised the point ready to 
plunge. 

Suddenly, in that pause where she mut- 
tered the final invocation, a dark figure 
leaped up from the ground beside her; a 
figure with a weapon that glinted in the 
starlight; a figure that yelled a strange 
fierce battle yell. The enemy in the camp! 
In the instant that she realized it—that the 
yell came from his mouth—with the in- 
stinct of generations of warriors, she had 
turned the point upon him, driven it with 
all her strength into soft flesh that sank and 
pulled it down. She disengaged the blade 
with a savagely satisfying jerk, screamed 
the battle cry of the genos with all her 
lungs. 

The next moment she found herself with 
her back to the wagon, striking at blades 
that stabbed at her, at dark figures sur- 
rounding her from nowhere in the night. 

That solitary crisis lasted but the briefest 
time. The little lamp flaring in one hand, 
his great spear in the other, Xanthus leaped 
from the wagon, shouting the rallying cry 
loud above the sudden tumult which filled 
the camp. He perceived her, rushed at her 
assailants with a wild shriek of her name— 
she loved him for the love in that ery— 
smote savagely among them. A heavy 
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body lurched against her, knocked her from . 


her feet, fell stiflingly upon her, was added 
to crushingly the next instant by another 
body. 

When, breathless and dazed, she man- 
aged to crawl from under those wet and 
twitching men, the camp was a phantasma- 
goria of flaring torches borne hither and 
thither in swift movement, in whose 
patchily lurid illumination dark figures 
rushed to meet in a clash of weapons, to 
escape in a shriek of fear. 

Nor did that phase last long. More and 
more triumphant, the familiar wild battle 
cry of the genos drowned the less and less 
frequent yell of the enemy. There were a 
few last shrieks and screams, and then the 
noise of battle suddenly ceased. In its 
stead was only a babble of excited voices, 
speaking the tongue that was hers. Holding 
high a flame-streaming torch, Xanthus came 
running toward her where she stood with 
the sword still in her hand. : 

“All are killed!” he cried excitedly. “A 
war party that returned to the village we 
sacked today. They thought to revenge 
themselves.’”’ He laughed still in the battle 
ecstasy of the warrior. ‘‘But”—the sight 
of the sword recalled him to his discovery 
of her hard-pressed outside the wagon— 
“‘what called you, O Klumené, to be thus 
the first in the fight while yet I slept?” 

She smiled proudly at him. 

“T made magic for thee, O my lord!” 
Succinctly she explained to him her purpose, 
told him of the sudden alarm, of the man 
she had slain. Then raising the sword, she 
turned to the captive still drooping in her 
bonds. ‘‘Now, my lord, will I make per- 
fect the spell that turns the long knife to 
thy service and to the service of thy sons!”’ 

He laughed again, holding the torch 
above the body of the young man in whom 
was a neater wound than the gaping 
wounds dealt by the broad-bladed spear. 

“There is no need, O mother of war- 
riors,’’ he said, “if this be he whom thou 
hast slain. The long knife has drunk the 
blood of those it served. Behold, the son 
of the chief I slew today! Seest thou not 
the chief’s paint mark on his brow? Thou 
mayst give me the magic blade, O Klu- 
mené, and spare this, thy handmaiden, who 
shall spin and toil for thee in the rich house 
that shall be thine!” 

Klumené held the sword toward him. 

“Take then, O my lord! May its magic 
ever destroy thy enemies! And first with it 
cut the bonds of this captive maid that I 
may revive her in the wagon lest she die.” 


For yet more days they had journeyed in 
a slow progress of squealing wagons, 
through primeval forest into compara- 
tively clear plains walled about by the ever- 
present mountains. Fewer now were those 
wagons, for desperate had been the resist- 
ance of the dark-haired, olive-skinned, 
small-statured inhabitants of the land. In 
the daytime fighting, the Aryan warriors, 
charging furiously in the chariots, had 
easily enough routed the scattering tribes- 
men who screamed with superstitious ter- 
ror as the surely divine never-yet-seen 
horses thundered down upon them, assist- 
ing to kill with hoofs that smote and teeth 
that tore, fiercely participating they also in 
the battle frenzy. 

_ Day after day Xanthus and his foemen 
had happily glutted themselves with 
slaughter. Day after day that magic blade 
had run red with blood as Xanthus smote 
and smote again with it over the bulwark of 
the chariot driven by Hippometis. 

But at night, when the wagons had been 
formed into a square and at the camp fires 
the women tended the wounds of the weary 
warriors, it was the turn of the others. 
Night after night there had been the howl 
of a wolf, the squawk of a bird, and then the 
attack—always unexpectedly—had burst 
upon them in a swishing storm of arrows, 
an unnerving vociferation of savage yells. 
Dangerous enough were those _ stone- 
pointed arrows, and many a woman and 
many a child lay stretched with the shafts 
quivering in them, stricken down as they 

\ (Continued on Page 245) 
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(Continued from Page 242) 
rushed for shelter. But even more danger- 
ous were the arrows that came like fiery 
meteors through the darkness, falling upon 
the wattle roofs of the covered wagons. 
One terrible night of multiplied roaring 
blaze there had been when more than half 
the wagons had been destroyed, and in a 
pandemonium of feminine shrieks men had 
fought desperately hand to hand by the il- 
lumination of the sky-leaping flames. 
Searcely half a dozen now remained to roll 
clumsily onward. But they were stuffed 
full with booty, and behind them women 
and children drove swollen herds the war- 
riors were insufficient to guard. On their 
route there was now no settlement which 
was not a stretch of whitened ashes. 

Hippometis spoke with Xanthus as they 
stood side by side in the chariot, the horses 
cantering back from a brief happy fight, the 
chariots of the other warriors following 
hard behind them. 

“When reach we our abiding place, O 
chief?’’ he said. ‘‘ Many fair lands have we 
now seen and passed by. The warriors mur- 
mur. They become few, and they weary 
now of endless journeying. Almost they 
weary of the clash of spear and shield. 
Also, their wives scold. Surely, this cap- 
tive maid betrays us—leads us on and ever 
on till one by one we fall in the fight and 
our wives and children become slaves of the 
people of this land.” 

Xanthus stroked his ruddy beard, his 
battle-worn countenance grim and prema- 
turely aged. Well aware was he of the mur- 
muring of the warriors. And those wives 
clamoréd at him, held their wounded chil- 
dren up to him, dawn after dawn, demand- 
ing that this day’s journey should be the 
last. Only Klumené chided not, made no 
reproach, though the arm of fair-haired lit- 
tle Dasys had been ripped from shoulder to 
wrist by a glancing arrow. For Klumené 
shared his faith, believed, as he believed, 
that the captive girl, whom that night they 
had revived in the wagon, led them with 
honesty in her fierce brown eyes. Above 
all, Klumené believed in the magic of that 
sword. 

Strange had been the episode in the 
wagon that night. He had stood over her, 
a lamp in one hand, the new-won sword in 
the other, as Klumené had dashed water on 
the white face. And presently the girl had 
come back to life, had stared at the sword 
in his hand, had burst forth into excited 
speech they could not understand. And 
then Klumené had bethought herself of a 
thrall, speaking a dialect of their own 
tongue—a captured pioneer migrant like 
themselves—whom they had released from 
that village they had sacked. He had been 
sent for, had interpreted for them her rapid 
incomprehensible speech. 

Magic indeed there was in that sword. 
Her father had made those magics himself 
when he had bought it, not a moon since, 
from the swarthy-faced trader; had vowed 
that it should drink the blood of that chief 
who was his lifelong enemy, who had 
driven him with only a remnant of his peo- 
ple from rich territories to the southward 
to this remote borderland among the moun- 
tains. Both his son and his daughter had 
he made stand present at those revengeful 
incantations; had made them swear the 
oath that could not be broken, that even 
though he died, they should devote them- 
selves to the grim purpose of that still-rare 
and awe-inspiring weapon, should never 
rest until the spell upon it was fulfilled— 
until it plunged into the heart of his enemy. 
And now the old man and his son were both 
dead and the captive maid, waking from 
her swoon, saw the weapon in the hand of a 
fierce-visaged, tall, strangely fair-haired 
man who to her could not be other than a 
god, whom that day she had seen terrify- 
ingly borne into the battle by madly gal- 
loping creatures that must themselves be 
also gods. Surely the magic spells had 
brought him—a god of war, blindly de- 
structive—to perform that bloodily venge- 
ful deed to whose service she was vowed! 

With intense interest Xanthus had lis- 
tened as the interpreter had translated. 
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Many days’ journey to the southward 
dwelt that chieftain with the unpronounce- 
able name, in a strange great house, built— 
although Xanthus could scarcely credit 
this, never having seen any architecture but 
that of wood and thatch—of immense 
stones piled one upon the other on an al- 
most inaccessible steep crag. Even such, it 
seemed to him as he listened, was the abid- 
ing place he craved for—an invulnerable 
dwelling, looking out over broad rich fields 
where his thralls would labor. In answer to 
his eager question the girl had said— 
through the interpreter—that gladly would 
she guide to it the bearer of that predes- 
tined vengeful sword. Everywhere in that 
turbulent time such internecine feuds as 
this helped the handfuls of Aryan invaders 
to conquer the new lands, even as the feuds 
of old Mexico helped the scant companions 
of Cortés to conquer the empire of the 
Aztecs. 

And now many days had they journeyed, 
and still that elusive hill fortress had not 
yet gladdened their eyes, and the women of 
the train mocked at the captive, threaten- 
ing her life in the bitterness of their fatigue. 
The remnants of the genos clamored to be 
allowed to build their houses of wood and 
thatch where they stood, renouncing further 
adventure. Should they not have opportu- 
nity to enjoy the rich booty they had al- 
ready gathered? What profited them 
these driven flocks and herds if they left 
their bones on this interminable quest? 
Only Hippometis, in the unshakable loy- 
alty of blood brotherhood, had taken no 
part in those mutinous vociferations round 
the wagon where at night Xanthus sat with 
Klumené his wife and the captive who was 
her handmaiden. And now even Hippo- 
metis 

Xanthus ceased to caress his ruddy beard, 
looked his friend in the eyes. 

“Sound the horn that brings the war- 
riors to the wagons, O Hippometis!’’ he 
said. ‘‘The genos shall make choice!” 

Surprise, almost incredulity, leaped for a 
moment into the blond-bearded, wound- 
scarred countenance of Hippometis, but he 
made no comment. Lifting to his lips the 
oxhorn mounted with gold that hung from 
his neck, he blew the resounding call. Be- 
hind them the warriors shouted from their 
chariots. Away to right and left other 
horns answered in acknowledgment from 
the scouts moving on the flanks. They 
themselves continued to canter forward, 
Xanthus fingering the golden collar which 
was the symbol of his chieftaincy. 

Ahead of them the ox-drawn covered 
wagons suddenly appeared, topping a rise 
of the grassy ground, escorted by the war- 
riors left as guard. At the first of those 
wagons Klumené and her handmaiden 
plied the goads, prodding on the weary 
head-bowed beasts. 

By that wagon Hippometis pulled up his 
proud-necked snorting horses, sounded 
again the blast which summoned to the 
council. Xanthus stood silent in the chariot, 
his face grim, his fingers still playing with 
the golden collar that had been the collar of 
Polymetis, and before him the collar of 
warrior chiefs in long descent. The chariots 
of the tribesmen drew up adjacent to him, 
their occupants fierce-faced, their woolen 
tunics torn and stained with dirt and blood. 
His own wagon had halted, Klumené and 
her handmaiden clambering up to the board 
behind the oxen that they might see over 
the throng which rapidly collected. For 
from the following covered wagons, irregu- 
larly brought to a standstill on the grassy 
slope, poured now a swarm of women and 
children, running with the men who had not 
gone forth with the chariots, hastening to 
this sudden assembly, unwonted at midday. 
Travel-worn and ragged were their gar- 
ments, and thin-faced the women who 
carried children at the breast. A confused 
murmur, with here and there an insolent 
shout, came from them as they massed 
themselves. 

Xanthus surveyed them, held up his 
hand. 

“Children of Hellen! Warriors who have 
followed me into this new land rich above 
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all lands in booty! Ye murmur! Ye cry 
out to me, the chief, that yeare weary; that 
not farther will ye journey; that not longer 
have ye trust in me who have brought ye 
from afar. Therefore have I summoned 
ye into council, as is the law. Here shall ye 
make choice whether ye will build your 
houses on these plains, or whether ye will 
yet follow me to plunder richer than any we 
have ravished.”’ 

A great shout came from the throng. 

“Here will we build our houses! Not 
farther will we journey! Here will we 
stay!” 

Xanthus once more held up his hand. 

“One thing only will I say to ye before 
ye make choice. Behind us come, and will 
come in the seasons that follow, other war- 
riors like unto ourselves. They will make 
war upon us, even as we have made war 
upon the dwellers in this land. On these 
broad plains have ye no defense. Your 
homesteads will be burned even as we have 
burned those in our path. But in the great 
house built with stones high upon a moun- 
tain that we seek, none can come at us. 
There shall we dwell in security and riches. 
I have spoken. The genos shall choose, as 
is the law!” 

Again came the great shout, tumultuous, 
many-voiced. 

“Here will we stay! Not farther will we 
journey! Slay the captive maid who has 
betrayed us! The genos chooses! The 
genos chooses! Unyoke the oxen! The 
genos chooses!” 

Xanthus looked at them, his ruddy- 
bearded face grim and impassive. 

“So be it!” he said, in his stern voice. 
“The genos has chosen. Chief have I been 
over ye since we ventured into this new 
land. Now renounce I that chieftainship!”’ 
He took from his neck the linked collar of 
gold, slipped it over the neck of Hippometis. 
“Hippometis I proclaim the chief! He 
shall lead the genos where he wills. My 
wagon and the cattle and the thralls that 
are mine go forward. Thus have I sworn, 
by Dzeus the All-Powerful, and I break 
not my oath!” 

Hippometis had swung round to hin, his 
unhandsome face red in the shock of sur- 
prise. He jerked the collar from his neck. 

“Nor do I break my oath, O Xanthus, 
my blood brother! Chief thou art over me, 
and where thou leadest I follow, even were 
it to the place of shades!” 

He held out the collar to Xanthus while a 
clamor came from the warriors. 

““Agenor! Let Agenor be chief! The 
collar to Agenor! Here will we remain and 
build our houses! The collar to Agenor!”’ 
A charioteer touched his horses so that they 
came close to the chariot where Xanthus 
and Hippometis stood together, snatched 
at the authority-conferring collar of gold. 
Xanthus forestalled him with a quick hand. 

“Notso!’’ hecried. “To Hippometis, my 
blood brother, I freely cede the chieftain- 
ship. Tonone other. Hippometis refuses. 
I am still the chief who is obeyed—save 
that one of ye dares to ride against me, 
even as Lykus rode against me. And him 
shall this sword of magic’’—he drew it from 
its sheath—‘“‘send surely to the place of un- 
buried ghosts! What warrior of ye dares?”’ 

The chariots moved slightly away from 
him, the warriors muttering. Then the man 
who had first cried the name of Agenor— 
Agenor, the brother of Lykus—waved his 
spear on high. 

“Slay him, warriors! Slay this doomed 
one of the gods who is under the magic of a 
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slave girl so that he leads us all to certain 
death! No longer chief is he! He wears 
not the collar! Slay < 

He did not finish his sentence. In that 
instant, with half a word to Hippometis 
brusquely pulling round his horses, Xan- 
thus had reached over the chariot, plunged 
his sword into the mutineer’s throat. 

A wild clamor broke from the charioteers, 
and the women and children scattered in 
flight as their horses reared and pawed 
under the suddenly pulled reins. 

“Slay! Slay! Not one of us, but the 
genos rides against Xanthus! Make space! 
Make space! Gallop thy horses, Hippom- 
etis, that thou mayst have the space al- 
lowed thee! The genos rides against 
Xanthus!” 

Already some of the chariots had drawn 
out of the press, were galloping, circling, 
their warriors wildly waving their spears. 
Hippometis jerked round his horses, started 
them racing from this imminent danger. 
Yet, even in the open field, what chance of 
escape was there against a dozen? 

Xanthus laid his hand upon his friend’s 
arm. 

“Leap down, O Hippometis! 
against them alone!”’ 

Hippometis held firmly to the reins, half 
turned his grim scarred face where the 
white teeth showed above the blond beard. 

“Not so, O blood brother! I ride with 
thee, even to the death!” 

At that moment a great shout—a shout 
in a curiously changed tone—came from 
the wagons clustered behind them. Xan- 
thus jerked round his head to see its cause. 
Erect upon the footboard of the covered 
wagon Klumené and the handmaiden stood 
shouting wildly, their outstretched hands 
pointing to the horizon. Their voices came 
shrill through the clamor. 

“See! See!” they cried. ‘‘The house of 
great stones! On the mountain! The house 
of stones!” 

The chariots were halting one by one, the 
warriors pointing also to that range of dis- 
tant hills. Hippometis likewise pulled up 
his horses. There, away high up among the 
confused crags where yet drifted belated 
patches of mist, was a white blur, suddenly 
clear in the sunlight. The house of great 
stones! 

The chariots came cantering up to 
Xanthus. 

‘Lead, O chief!’’ cried the warriors. 
“Lead us to the pillage! The chief art 
thou, O Xanthus! Lead us to the house 
of stones!” 


I ride 


Some thirty hours later Xanthus, the 
chief, stood in a massively built stone hall 
where the corpses lay yet strewn upon the 
floor. 

He wiped a chief’s blood from his sword 
with a fragment of richly dyed robe. 

In a far corner a group of women and 
girls were huddled, their long black hair 
disheveled, their garments torn. Klumené 
came into the hall, fair-haired and queenly. 
Xanthus greeted her with a triumphant 
shout. 

“Behold, O Klumené, thy handmaidens 
to toil and spin for thee in this thy home!”’ 

Behind her came a mob of warriors and 
their womenfolk, grotesquely garbed in 
oddments of loot with which they had 
adorned themselves. 

“With tomorrow’s sun, O warriors, we 
will divide the lands!’’ he cried to them. 
“Tonight, the festival where we burn the 
wagons!” 
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the famous Omaha Station of 
the Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Ass'n, 


Uses FIVE Day-Fans to Listen 
to their Programs 


LL you need to know about the radio receiver for your home is 
that it is the one chosen by great broadcasting stations to listen 
to their own programs. 


They have to listen, just as you do, and on a receiver of per- 
fected musical tone, else how could they judge the clearness and beauty 
of their studio performance? They have to tune out one station and 
tune in others for purposes of comparison, but this is harder for them 
than it can ever be for you, because they have to use a receiver which 
will tune out their own powerful broadcasting, often in the same 
building. And Day-Fan is the receiver they use. 


Instead of ‘‘taking a chance’’ this year, follow the lead of radio 
experts—of the broadcasting stations who are daily and nightly send- 
ing out the radio speech and music for your pleasure. Whether you 
spend $89.00 or $250.00 for your Day-Fan—whether you use.a five, six, 
or seven-tube model, table or console—you will get a perfected musical 
instrument, easy to operate with its smooth single dial control, bring- 
ing in stations from far and near at their newspaper numbers on the 
dial, and making you as much master of the air waves as the people 
who create them. 


DAY-FAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of radio receivers, fans and motors with 
the precision of more than 37 years’ electrical experience 


Your name and address on a 
postcard or on the coupon 
line below will bring you 
complete details and name of 
nearest Day-Fan Dealer. 


** Among the great Broadcast- 
ing Stations who authorize us to 
say that they use Day-Fan Re- 
cezvers in their listening rooms 
to test tone quality and clearness 
of reception are— 

WMCA, New York (Hotel 
McAlpin); WEBJ, New York 
(Third Avenue Railway System); 
WQJ, Chicago (Calumet Baking 
Powder Co. & Rainbo Gardens); 
WLIB, Chicago (Liberty Maga- 
zine): WN AG. Bos tony” | he 
Shepard Stores); WIAM, Cleve- 
land( Willard Storage Battery Co. ); 
WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufmann & 
Baer Co.); WCCO, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (Gold Medal Radio 
Station, Washburn-Crosby Co.); 
KFNF, Shenandoah, Ia. (Henry 
Field Seed Co.); WOWO, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. (Main Auto Supply 
Co.);. WOAW, Omaha, Neb. 
(Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Ass’n); WAAW, Omaha, 
Neb. (Omaha Grain Exchange); 
WEAN, Providence (The Shepard 
Co.); WCAL, Northfield, Minn. 
(St. Olaf College); KWSC, Pull- 
man, Wash. (State College of 
Washington); WCBD, Zion, II. 
(Zion Broadcasting Station). 
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People Buy 


N THIS COUNTRY, one out of every 
eight inhabitants lives in a village 
or town of from 250 to 2500 people. 


These towns serve the business and 
social needs of some 40,000,000 rural 
dwellers. These towns are now the 
most important single influence in 
changing the habits of farm life—and 
their importance grows with every 
new mile of good road, with every 
new farm automobile. 


Farm life is changing fast these days 
—farm buying habits are changing 
even faster. No American business 
man can afford to miss reading The 
: Farmer and His Towns, by J. H. Kolb, 
in the October issue of The Country 
Gentleman, in which he shows how 
distance has ceased to bea bar to the 
better-grade farm family—and makes 
strikingly clear the business impor- 
tance of the fact that 93% of The 
Country Gentleman readers own cars 
and can, and do, trade where they 
find the merchandise they want. 


*¢QUNETY Gjentlem 


The Modern Magazine for 
Leadership Farm Families 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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loud speaker 


which was also a MAGNAVOX... 4 Go hear a dem- 


Let your ears F4prove the vast diff- 


onstration. 


Actual Size 


—FROM PHOTOGRAPH 
59 © 1926 


Made by THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY » Oakland, California 
R. S. Williams & Sons; Ltd., Toronto, Distrs. for Canada [not inc. B. C.} 
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WILLIAMS LATHER IS SATURATED WITH MOISTURE 


“SN 


THE SATURDAY 


Mborsrer Lather 


AQUA VELVA Beanies 


77 Smoother Shaves 


This saturated lather makes 
razor cut without pull 


OAP doesn’t soften the beard: It’s moisture held in 
the lather that does the softening! 

First, it 

works up fast—smooth—bulky. You use lots of water 


Williams lather is saturated with moisture. 


on the brush and get mountains of firm, white lather. 
While you are doing this, the mild, pure soap in Williams 
emulsifies every bit of oil on the beard. This lets the 
bristles absorb water. 


Then the abundant moisture 
drenches each hair—soaks the beard soft. 


in Williams lather 
The razor 
seems to glide—leaves the face glove-smooth! 

Williams Shaving Cream is absolutely pure—no 
coloring matter. It lubricates the skin for easier shaving. 
After a Williams shave, you feel as if an expert barber 
had given you a massage. 


Please prove our claims for yourself. We’ll send you 
a week’s supply of Williams FREE. Send the coupon 
below, or a postcard, TODAY. 


CAREE OFFER 


Send coupon for 
free trial tube 


THE TUBE WITH THE ~<a 
HINGE-CAP THAT ae 
CAN'T GET LOST 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 410-A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Canadian Address: 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal. 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams Shaving 
Cream. 


Tue regular large-size tube of 
Williams is 35c. The double-size 
tube, holding twice as much, is Soc, 
and is the most economical tube of 
shaving cream you can buy. 


Sie aXe eo ciuia lm loiaselele ie 0\s).p is, 6) 010 slo. bse be e)nju pS ate biviele Sissi» v wicle refs. 


S.E.P. 10-9-26 


RIUMPH, A SCIENTIFIC AFTER-SHAVING PRE PARATION. 
A GENEROUS TEST BOTTLE FREE. WRITE DEPT, 410A. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 40) 


“So good-by, darling, wiv millions ’n’ 
millions ’n’ millions of sweet kisses. 
‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN PITTs.”’ 


Mr. Pitts called a messenger boy, who 
delivered the missive to a lovely lady. 
The lovely lady clapped her hands with 
glee and forwarded it to her lawyer. 

— Morris Bishop. 


Believe it or Not 


FF the mouth of Tampa Bay, where the 
leaping tunas play and the fishes hold 
their fashion show each June, I was foolishly 
afloat in a leaky motorboat, when the 
engine knocked off duty just at noon. 
Well, the tide was going out and ’twas 
hard to put about with the single clumsy 
oar I’d brought along; and a nasty tropic 
breeze was unloosening the seas—I’d ’a’ 
sold my lots in Tampa for a song. 
Pretty soon I heard a splash and a gosh- 


| a-mighty crash as a hundred pounds of tuna 


jumped my rail; then the hungry-looking 


snout of a chasing shark poked out, till I 
broke my oar on him and he turned tail. 
Now it may have been the fright and the 


_storm-shot, murky light, but I’ll swear that 


tuna eyed me gratefully. Anyway, my 
chance was slim and I had to trust to him if 
quick drowning weren’t the scheduled fate 
for me. 

“Mr. Tuna,’ I remarked, “you are - 
useless where you’re parked.”’ You'd ’a’ 
mistered him yourself in such a pickle. So 
T harnessed him with cord and I shoved him 
overboard, and I hoped he knew the way 
and wasn’t fickle. 

Then the hurricane broke loose, and it 
wasn’t any use to attempt to steer my 
ocean-model fliv; but I knew he couldn’t 
fail as I poked him in the tail and he bucked 
the tide with all that he could give. Plow- 
ing forward, battered back, holding grimly 
to the track, that good fish staged an epic 
tug of war; and I shook him by the fin 
when he’d brought me safely in, and I’ll 
never fish for tunas any more. 

—R. S. Underwood. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
(More Than Two Million Six Hundred Thousand Weekly) 


IS fully protected by copyright and nothing that appears in it may be reprinted, 
either wholly or in part, without special permission. The use of our articles or 
quotations from them for advertising promotions and stock-selling schemes is 
never authorized. 
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With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 
address label from a recent copy. 
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“Wherever time is treasured 
and beauty prized ~ ~ ~ 


you find the watch of 


railroad accuracy 


THE “BUCHANAN” 


BEAUTIFUL new Ham- 

ilton chased case of green 

or white filled gold. 17-jewel 

adjusted movement. Priced at 
$50.00. 


HEEL DM © Riba 


NOTHER attractive 
Hamilton that your 
jeweler can supply in a daintily 
chased case of green or white 
gold. 17-jewel adjusted move- 
ment. Priced at $50.00. 


HE pocket model shown 

onthe left isthe Hamilton 
“Masterpiece.” Case of 18-k 
green or white gold, hand made 
throughout, dial of sterling 
silver with 18-k gold numerals, 
at $250.00; canalso be supplied 
with platinum case at $685.00. 


Choose from a variety of beautiful models 


HEN you want the utmost in 

watch beauty and timekeeping 
quality— choose the watch of railroad 
accuracy. 


It has earned its reputation by years 
of unfailing service where accuracy is 
vital—on the railroads of America. 
Famous flyers —the 20th Century, the 
Broadway Limited, the Olympian, the 
California Limited, and many others— 
are timed by the Hamilton Watch. The 
Hamilton holds a unique prestige with 
railroad men because it has justly earned 
its reputation by meeting the exacting 
demands of railroad service. 

For gifts or for your own personal use, you 


may choose from many beautiful Hamilton 
models. Illustrated here are several at $50. 


Other models may be had at prices from $48 
to $685. 

Choose any style in confidence, for each is 
a Hamilton of the same high Hamilton stand- 
ard of accuracy. Each is a beautiful watch, 
prized for its beauty, which alone can equal 
its matchless timekeeping quality. 

Ask your jeweler to show you his assort- 
ment of Hamiltons. We can show you a wide 
variety of pocket and strap models for men, 
and charming wrist watches for women. 

We have prepared two very useful booklets, 
“The Care of Your Watch,” and “‘The Time- 
keeper.” We will gladly send both on request. 
Address Hamilton Watch Company, 850 
Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


U.S AG 


Pamilton atch 


“The Watch of Trailroad Accuracy 


including many at $ 50 


= .—«- The “‘Jefferson’’ case 
of filled greenorwhite 
gold, 17-jewel ad- 
justed movement. 
$50.00. With dial 


shown, $53.00. 


The new “Tonneau” 
| model wrist watch 
for women. Prices 
$48.00 to $60.00. 
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C lasts STEEL TAPE that 


is genuine STAINLESS STEEL 


The measure of a good 
mechanic—wherever good 
tools are used 


ERE, at last, is a steel tape that won’t rust. Carpenters, 

builders, contractors, surveyors, mechanics— everybody who 
has used steel tapes knows how often they have to be scoured and 
what scouring does to a tape. 


But this tape can’t rust—it’s made from genuine Stainless Steel. | 
Use it in mud and water as much as you like—and then wind it 
up and forget it. It won’t rust or stain, it will never need scouring 
or cleaning and the graduations will be as sharp and distinct after 
years of use as when the tape was new. 


Made in 50, 75 and too ft. lengths of genuine Stainless Steel; grad- 
uated in feet, inches and eighths of an inch or in feet, tenths and 
hundredths of a foot. Quick reading figures—the foot mark is shown ; 
in a different sized figure before each inch mark. Has leather case 
and push button handle. Ask your hardware dealer for Starrett ) 
Stainless Steel Tape No. 520. ; 


ie 2 You also get these same fine non-rusting qualities in Starrett Stain- 
cone: 2 less Steel Rules, 6 and 12-inch lengths, hardened and tempered, | 
and in 6-inch lengths flexible—graduated in 8ths and 16ths on one 

side and 32nds and 64ths on the other. 


Starrett Dealers are dis- 
playing Starrett Stainless 
Steel Tapes and Rules the 
week of Oct. 9th—look for 
“the measure of a good 
mechanic” in your dealer’s 
window. 


If you’re interested in fine tools, write for a free copy of the 352 
page Starrett Catalog, No. 23 S. P. 


THE LS.“ STARRE Te VCO} ArH © iain : 


“STEEL TAPES—-STANDARD FOR ACCURACY” . ; 
World's Greatest Tool Makers 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Genuine Stainless Steel is manufuctured only under the patents of the 
AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY - COMMONWEALTH BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PENNA 


PArcrenniygS — 


THE creamy consistency—the ‘‘melt in your 
mouth” texture—the wonderful flavor of per- 
fect pies and puddings and custards —are assured 
by the use of Pet Milk, and you will require less 


butter and fewer eggs than with ordinary milk. 
ET werent 1 ae = 


- The distinctive richness and flavor of Pet 
s Milk guarantees the same unusual results in all 
your cooking. Pet Milk is more than twice as 
rich as ordinary milk—every drop uniformly 
rich. There is no cream on the top of Pet Milk 
—it is always in the milk. Sterilized in sealed 
containers, Pet Milk is always fresh and sweet 
and clean. Pet Milk costs no more than ordinary 
milk—less than half as much as cream. 


Apple Meringue Pie 


2 cups apple sauce Vg teaspoon salt 1 cup sugar 
(unsweetened) 2 eggs 1 cup Pet Milk 

Grated rind of one- 1% teaspoon 2 teaspoons 
half lemon nutmeg cornstarch 


To apple sauce add lemon rind, nutmeg, salt, cornstarch, 
and sugar. Beat egg yolks slightly, add Pet Milk. Combine 
two mixtures. Turn into pie pan lined with plain pastry. 
Bake in quick oven (450° F) ten minutes. Reduce to moder- 
ate oven (350° F) twenty to twenty-five minutes. Cover with 
meringue made by beating egg whites with two tablespoons 
sugar. Return to oven to cook meringue. 


Illustrated below, is our new book, which 
we will send tree upon vequest. Tt will show 
you, ina hundred vecipes, how Pet Milk will 
give you better food, at lower cost with 
greater convenience. 


Pgs ay Morte ibe k CHOPMaP APN 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SNow... Fresh and fra 


from the oven- Daily 


Today you can get bakers breads, 

cakes and pastries—fresh each 

day—just around the corner or 
delivered at your door 


How different from the days when women 
baked at home! Then—one day’s bake had to 
last for many days. Now—your baker bakes 
fresh breads, cakes and pastries for you every day. 


Special breads and rolls of every kind—and 
dainty cakes and pastries—the modern. baker 
makes them all. And always they come to you 
pure and wholesome—fresh and fragrant from 
his oven. For bakers today use your methods. 
Their ingredients are the same reliable brands 
that you have used for years. 


And wherever you live—bakery products are 
convenient for you to buy. You can be sure to 
ret them pure and fresh right in your neighbor- 
100d. A short trip to the nearest store or bakery; 
ra phone call; or delivered at your door. It 
saves you time. It is economical. 


35,000 bakers working together for you 


Today bakers work together. They have their ¢ 


own schools to train their men. 
They have their own laboratories 
where all their methods are tested. 
The scientific world is helping 
them, too. The bakers are working 
with thousands of chemists and die- 
ticlans—home economics teachers 
—domestic science experts—the 
millers of flour—to bring health to 
you and your family. 


a” 


a 
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GOLeMEDAL 
FLOUR 


Why Not Now ? 


You can honestly call the modern bakers’ 
products true ‘‘health’’ products. For they 
are the kind that authorities agree is the 
best and most wholesome for you. 

x ok ok * 


More than 15,000 bakers in the United States 
and 10,000 in foreign countries use Gold 
Medal Flour. Because it ‘‘acts’’ the same per- 
fect way in all their baking. At least 50% of 
baking success depends upon the way a flour 
““acts’’ in the oven. But the average flour may 
not always act the right way. Although the 
same chemically, a flour often differs in 
baking results. 


The one sure way a miller can tell how his 


flour will act, is to bake with it himself first. 
That is why we bake with samples of each 
run of Gold Medal Flour at each mill—in 
one of our Test Bakeshops every hour in 
the day. In this way each batch proves its 
uniformity and stability—before it leaves the 
mill. Bakers who use Gold Medal Flour are 
sure of serving you the same high quality 
products each day. 


A special word to bakers 


If you are not receiving the Gold Medal 
Bakers’ Service, write for details or ask the 
Gold Medal man. This service is free. Many 
hundreds of bakers use it regularly. It’s 
worth looking into. No obligation. 


Srant 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY; GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL 
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This month’s 
Health Interest Poster : : 
for your child’s room : 
FREI SS YS : 
Watch for new one : 
next month 
KY 
\ \ <e : 
\ SN : i 
At S : : 

\\ 


is little girl has learned to read 


well because she eats the right foods. — 


Every school morning she eats a hot 


cereal breaktast — Cream of Wheat. 


MY RECORD 


4th WEEK 


see PPP eee eee ee eee rer rrr rir * 
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Mothers asked us for this 


Here is a simple way to stimulate your child’s interest in eating the hot 
cereal breakfast school authorities say every child needs, to do good work 
in school. Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package 
of gold stars. Have your child keep his own record by pasting, in the 
record form, a star for every school morning he eats a hot cereal break- 
fast. We will send with the stars a sample box of Cream of Wheat and 
authoritative book on child feeding. All free. Write today. Address 
Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 


© 1926, C. of W. Co. 


Fes 

Correct Paris shades. All 
very new and suited to the 
color trends so popular this 
season. A unique scientific 
dyeing process keeps colors 
clear and bright. Hole- 
proof’s anti-fade treatment 
protects from fading. 


Exquisite clearness. 
fons clearness comes only through 
uniformly even thread. The lack of 
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EO oxipe ne anchor. COfegte, 


Cae: an Crquisite new French Shade. 
in Silk Stockings distinguished by 


vor lAsiHel © N 


Nae es of world-famous hosiery in- 
troduces to America three charming 
shades. Each is found again and again in 
the creations of Lucile, the celebrated 
couturitére of Paris. And of all the masters, 
who is better able to unerringly forecast 
the mode than illustrious Lucile? New 
and unusual, these charming shades were 
especially picked to suit the coming modes 
in shoes and dress materials. 


Now you are offered these colors in 
stockings known to millions by their five 


© H. H. Co. 


fashion features. And these five style points 
safeguard you from hidden flaws that 
lessen wear and destroy smartness. Be- 
cause of them every Holeproof stocking, 
even to the lowest in price, conforms to 
Fashion’s mandates of correctness. Note 
each one carefully, for they have won the 
favor of 2,000,000 women. 


See the new-style shades at once. From 
$1.00 to $3.00 and some specially priced 
chiffons at $1.95, full-fashioned, in sheer 
and service weights. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, AND LONDON, CANADA 


[foleproof  fasiery 


[3] 


In sheer chif- 


cloudiness, nor any streaks. 


Superlative transparency, even in 
the heavier weights. There is no 


First 


Bt Ost. 1S 


flaws. 


{4} 


Full-fashioned. In every 
color and every weight— 


for every occasion—there 


is a full-fashioned number 
that clings with perfect 
smoothness and imparts 
slender, graceful lines te 
charming ankles. 


FS} 


No imperfections. Style permits no 
And here Holeproof safe- 


it in cheaper silk causes unsightly 
shadow rings. So at greater cost 
Holeproof selects silk judged finest 
of all oriental grades. 


the silk is tested, then it undergoes 
the special Holeproof treatment. 
Loose ends are trimmed from each 
stocking by hand. 


guards you by nine separate inspec- 
tions. It is a fact that scarcely any 
other fine hose are so uniformly 


perfect. 
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‘DID YOU SEE 
THAT GOOD LOOKING 
MAINE = 


When a woman says that she 
always means style 


It may have been said in your presence - 

about some other man, He always looks 

well dressed” and it irritated you. It 

should; enough to get style for yourself 
Our clothes are stylish and 


good and women know it. 
You should know it, too 


{| HART SCHAFFNER 8 MARX 
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PROBLEM that involves the national bread 
and butter is bound to be given some 


onye AZ 7 e ; dey oe 
y Willie Mi. Searclirne shee tie, meaCouzment shelt pus « lew, o 


thought on that score alone. The agricul- Some of the farm leaders who have talked to me say 
- : Agri that the Government ought to guarantee a price on 

e ry 
tural problem, however, involves not only our Secretary of Agriculture farm products. Others say that the surplus products 


bread and butter ought to be sold 
but something ee ae 
more. The farm be kept up, and the 
homes in this pee ereenere should 
evy a fee or tax to 
country number } 
cover losses through 
about a third of this plan. Others 
all its homes. think these codpera- 
- : ive marke - 
Since earliest eae alae at 
times we have ing to take care of 
the situation. 
ooked upon those ; 
Nowlamanxious 
farm homes as a 
wellspring of na- 
tional vitality, of 
thrift, independ- 


to find out what the 
solutionreallyis. If 
ence, and of those 


there is some piece 
of legislation that 
would take care of 
this whole difficulty, 
why doesn’t the 


substantial virtues 

- F Government pass 
which give sane, it? Idonotclaimto 
vigorous character know, but I want 


the farm problem 
cleared up, and Iam 
applying for accu- 
rate information 
where I should be 
able to get it. 


to our national 
life. The main- 
tenanceofasound, 
prosperous agri- 
culture is a matter 
of social no less 
than economic im- 
portance. 

The war and 
more particularly 
events since the 
war have given us 
food for thought 
respecting the 
status of agricul- 
ture. Since the 
postwar readjust- 
ment most of this 
country’s workers 
have advanced 
steadily to new heights of material 
prosperity. The farmer, however, 
has lagged behind: this proces- 
sion. His plight for five years 
has been in sharp contrast to 
the prosperity among industrial 
groups. He feels that he has 
been getting the little end of the 
horn, that something is wrong, 
and that eventually something 
is going to be done about it. 

Gradually that feeling and the 
undeniable evidence back of it have 
made appeal to business men, to in- 
dustries closely associated with agricul- 
ture, and to thoughtful men generally. 
That is one of the present encouraging 
aspects—this wide recognition that there 
actually is an agricultural problem and that its 
solution demands national consideration. 

The following letter, written on the stationery of 
the chamber of commerce of a Middle Western town and 
signed by a merchant, is typical of hundreds that come to my office: 


To begin with, 
we find there has 
been undeniable 
improvement in 
farming condi- 
tions since the 
dark days of 1921. 
Progress has been 
slow, and has been, 
broadly speaking, 
a succession of 
regional advances. 
According to the 
Department of Ag- 
riculture’s calcula- 

tions, the total gross income from 

agricultural production in 1921 

was slightly more than $9,000,- 

000,000. In 1922 it was about 

$10,333,000,000; in 1923 
around $11,250,000,000. For 
the year 1924 and again in 1925 
the income reached approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000. Our 
early predictions for 1926 in- 
dicate that the gross income 
should approximate the figures 
for the two preceding years. 
Farmers have promise of the third 
consecutive year of prices well above 
the low point following the war. 
Some indications of purchasing power 
are, however, essential to complete the 
picture. The Department of Agriculture’s in- 
dex of the purchasing power of farm products has 
reflected fairly well the position of agriculture from 
year to year in the broad theater of exchange. Con- 
sidering the five years immediately preceding the war as 100, 


4 : ‘ : ‘ Al Connecticut Farms the indicated purchasing power of farm products in terms of non- 
I am interested in the farm situation. My business depends on how the farmers ; cate : oa 
J Ook ‘e aha ed loaded ick? Nol agricultural commodities averaged 69 in 1921. By 1922 the position of the 


in this countr are getting along. Besides, apart from my selfish interest in the L 
matter, I would like to see everybody in my county and state do well. farmer had improved until the index had reached 74; in 1923 it was 79; and 
in 1924 it had worked up to 83. For the year 1925 it averaged 89 and 


Now I know that farmers around here have had a hard time making ends meet 
for the last five or six years, and they do not seem to be entirely out of the woods With His Herd : Z - , . 

yet. I feel, and so do other business men here, that something ought to be done of Pure<bred Jerseys reached a high point of 98, from which there has been some recession. 
3 


roundings. Above— 
A Michigan Farmer 
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Ant&Mute-Drawn Combined Harvester and 
Thresher in a Field of Federation Wheat 


Though relative prices do not measure 
with complete nicety the economic bal- 
ance between groups of producers, nev- 
ertheless, there is no denying the im- 
provement in agriculture during the past 
five years. Farmers in certain sections, 
however, have fared better than others. 

The whole current situation, however, 
is but a part of astory that begins some- 
what further kack. This is, after all, 
relatively a young country. It was only 
yesterday, as history is reckoned, that 
we were parceling out the public land to 
homesteaders. Almost within the span 
of one lifetime we put the best part of 
half a continent under the plow. Weset 
up an extensive system of agricultural 
research and education. We carried out 
innumerable irrigation and reclamation 
projects. We developed machinery 
which revolutionized crop production at 
one stride, where fifty centuries had left 
almost no mark of progress. Some of 
the men who once cradled wheat on our 
Western prairies have lived to harvest 
those same fields with tractor and com- 
bine. 

For two generations the energy ap- 
plied in agriculture was directed to the 
stimulation of production. From the 
50’s to the 90’s that was our problem and our national 
policy—to get the land settled and producing. We were 
more than successful on the production end. Many blades 
of grass were made to grow where one had grown before. 


Farm Economics in Transition 


OINCIDENT with that marvelous era of agricultural 

expansion went the equally marvelous industrial de- 
velopment. It was then that we built the railroads and the 
factories, developed our mineral resources, expanded our 
foreign trade. Along with manifold increase in output, 
therefore, came a progressive specialization and division of 
labor. Gradually the old farm household crafts went by 
the board. The spinning wheel and loom were relegated to 
the attic. The old local woolen mills, woodworking shops, 
tanneries, foundries and similar country plants gave way 
to modern, centralized manufacturing. 

The farm ceased to be a self-sufficient unit. Farmers 
gradually came into the market as buyers of all sorts of 
manufactured products. It was cheaper and easier to con- 
centrate upon production of crops and animals and leave 
the manufacturing processes to large-scale factories whose 
economic advantage could not be disputed. 

A single generation thus witnessed the most profound 
transition from the ways of handcraft production and self- 
sufficiency to a complex commercial economy. Today the 
farmer sells his products for money as a matter of course 
and buys the hundred and one manufactured articles 
needed for his family and business. This specialization 
and commercialization of agriculture during the generation 
prior to the World War must be reckoned as one of the 
moving forces back of the present-day situation. 


Threshing Federation Wheat 


One highly significant result was that relative prices 
moved into the foreground as a determinant of farm 
prosperity. Inthe old days, when things were largely 
consumed at home or in the home community, the 
farmer measured his year’s outcome largely by the 
bountifulness of the crops. A bumper crop was usu- 
ally a blessing. 

Under the modern commercial scheme of things, on 
the other hand, it is not the size of the crop that counts, 
but its exchange value. No longer is a bumper crop 
invariably a blessing. It may be quite otherwise. 
What counts now is the price of the farmer’s product 
relative to the prices of the things which he must buy. 
Under these conditions a comparatively small surplus 
of a product is apt.to depress prices disproportion- 
ately, and the surplus question accordingly looms 
large. 

It is essential to sketch these two or three back- 
ground features into the picture if one would view 
the agricultural problem in a fair perspective. For 
many years we did, as a matter of national policy, 
bend every effort to expand production on the farms. 
Then the marvelous events which attended the de- 
velopment of our great interior territory brought 
agriculture almost overnight out of an age-old self- 
sufficient economy into a new and commercial econ- 
omy. The overproduction and hard times of the early 
90’s were part of the shock of that transition. 

The basic readjustment in farming necessitated by 
these events was still in process when the war period 
overtook us. Then for a time all normal economic 
influences were lost in the urge and pressure of war 
necessity. Once more American agriculture was thrust 


A County Agent Examining Bundles of 
Shocked Federation Wheat in Oregon 


into a violent program of expansion. 
Prices soared. Patriotism played its 
part. Food would win the war! And 
the farms of this country did in fullest 
measure what they were depended upon 
to do toward winning the war. 


The Farmers’ Nightmare 


HEN came the end of the war and 
the end of inflation. Like a ball 
tossed up the slope of a roof, prices 
reached a peak in 1920, paused, then 
began a precipitous downward plunge. 
The collapse in prices of farm prod- 
ucts caught farmers with their plants 
geared to the very topmost activity. 
Drastic readjustment was instantly nec- 
essary, but cropping systems cannot be 
shifted in a day, nor can animals be 
made to stop growing and producing. 
So the farmers of this country went 
through a nightmare of financial depres- 
sion again, worse in some respects than 


A County Agent in South Carolina Explaining the Value 
of Chufas as a Grazing Crop for Hogs 
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the hard times of the 90’s. Thousands upon thousands of 
men lost their farms and saw the savings of a lifetime 
wiped out. Banks failed, country merchants failed, big 
industries dependent upon farm business failed. Land 
values slumped to bankruptcy levels. There is no need to 
dwell upon the statistics of distress 
during that period, for it is now com- 
mon knowledge. AsI have indicated, 
there has already been some substan- 
tial recovery. 

The deep significance of that harsh 
period should not be lost, however— 
especially by the East and the non- 
agricultural community generally. It 
was the culmination of a long era of 
adjustment and readjustment on the 
part of agriculture in a young country 
of rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions. Toa generation of farmers who 
had witnessed the transition to the 
modern commercial system, who had 
worked painfully through one stretch 
of hard times, induced partly by a na- 
tional policy of stimulated production, 
the war and deflation period capped 
all experiences. It left a deep-seated 
conviction that agricultural prosperity 
hinges in no small part upon govern- 
mental policy. 

The East and business men gener- 
ally have no small stake in this mat- 
ter. Any lasting prosperity in this 
country is conditioned upon farm prosperity. It isin the 
agricultural regions, after all, that the East finds one of its 
trade territories. With the farmer laboring under serious 
difficulties, with agricultural depression operating as a 
drag on business, it is inconceivable that intelligent busi- 
ness men should take any other position than one of con- 
sideration and helpfulness toward the farm problem. The 
East cannot be indifferent to this situation. There are 
many ways in which the industrial and financial commu- 
nity can help the farmer, and that help must be given, for 
it is in the common interest to do so. 


The Home: Market Increase 


ONSIDERABLE discussion in the West during the past 
two or three years has centered about the tariff. The 
farmer has found himself at serious disadvantage in the gen- 
eral field of exchange. He has seen the industrial commu- 
nity having all the best of it and he resents any inequality of 
tariff or other protective legislation which seems to give 
industry and organized labor any permanent advantage 
over himself. This tariff issue will have to be met, fairly 
and open-mindedly. f 
There are, on the other hand, certain aspects of the 
tariff situation which should not escape attention. During 


Utah Farmers Inspecting an Association Bull. 


A Dairy Farm in Tillamook County, Oregon 


the past fifty years the number of persons engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits has increased approximately 80 per cent, 
but crop production has significantly increased more than 
300 per cent. In the face of this enormous increase in 
production, agricultural exports have dwindled. 


In 1901 


agricultural exports made up more 
than 65 per cent of the total exports 
from this country. By 1917 this figure 
had been reduced to 31.6 per cent of 
the total. The war upset the normal 
trend of agricultural exports, but in 
recent years the path has been down- 
ward again. All of which means that 
the domestic market, increasing 
at the rate of 1,500,000 per- 
sons a year, is becoming 
all-important to Amer- 
ican farmers. In 
other words, the 
trend of produc- 
tion and trade 
is such as to 
suggest that 
manufactur- 
ers may be-: 
come less 
dependent 
upon the tar- 
iff as time goes 
on, while our 


In Ovat—A Farmer Listening to the Market Report 


farmers may rely increasingly upon tariff protection for 
this most splendid of all home markets. 

However, the present tariff talk is symptomatic of other 
and deeper issues. Back and behind it all, we have come to 
the time in our history when fair and secure place must 

be made for agriculture in the national economic 
scheme. 

Immediately in hand is the question of governmental 
aid in disposing of agricultural surpluses. The agricul- 
tural surplus problem is a direct legacy of the modern 
commercial system, just as the unemployment prob- 
lem is in industry. 

I do not view the surplus question, important though 
it is, as the beginning and end of the problem. There 
are other factors which enter into a solution and which 
should have the fair-minded consideration of the com- 
munity at large. Economists tell us that, broadly 
speaking, the ultimate development of our national 


A Colorado Farmstead Shows 
ing the Plan of Fietds and 
Gardens 


economy must take 
one of two direc- 
tions. Either we 
must so balance our 
domestic structure 
that the country 
will maintain 
within itself a 
strong prosperous 
agriculture, adequate 
to make us self- 
sufficient in food and 
fibers; or else we must 
follow the way that leads to 
greater dependence upon a for- 
eign food supply. 
It is true that the United States has 
made long strides on the road to becoming 
an industrial country. But our resources in land are 
enormous; our agricultural production is highly efficient; 
our rural population is a strong and virile social group. For 
my part, I am positive that we are absolutely committed 
to the maintenance of a resourceful, independent agricul- 
ture which shall hold its place in the economic scheme 
on equal terms with other producing groups. There is no 
doubt whatever that one of the major economic problems 
of this generation is how to assure to agriculture a fair 
share in the national income. 


In Search of a Solution 


RANTING this to be true, the question is, of course, 

just what specific things can be done toward a solution. 
That is a big question. It is a question to be approached 
sanely and carefully. Mistakes do not help matters. The 
approach to solution seemingly must be both from the 
angle of action on the farm and that of public action. 

In the first place the problem must be dealt with from 
the farm end. I have said repeatedly, and I reiterate, that 
a substantial part of the farmer’s problems must be solved 
on the farm. I say this with full understanding of the 
difficulties that face the individual. I know well what the 
farmer is up against in the shape of uncontrollable weather, 
diseases, limitations of soil and climate, slow business turn- 
over and all the rest. But the solution of this problem 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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“Gerald, When the Quilt Came Off it Was Lucky There Was a Chair Near’’ 


Anthony Herkness, in spite of the loud- 

ness of his assertions, was uneasy. The 
writer stood in a room with a floor of wide 
Pennsylvania oak boards facing a highboy 
of a most impressive early type. He repeated the term 
Queen Anne. ‘‘And made in this country,” he continued 
almost violently. ‘“‘I can tell from the way it’s put to- 
gether. English cabinetwork would have been finer. For 
example, Mr. Gerald, take the pegs ——”’ 

“T have,” Gerald told him briefly. 

“Well, there isn’t a shadow of a doubt about that high- 
boy. Good Lord, I have to have a little luck now and then! 
With all the looking around I do, it’s only natural I’d 
come on one good thing without paying the profits of at 
least three dealers. I mean right in price as well as the 
rest. And here I was, as I told you, lost on a back road 
in Maine, I thought a hundred miles away from any 
antique, when I saw that ship’s figurehead—on the table 
there—in the window. I wouldn’t have stopped then 
except for gasoline, and while they were filling the car I 
went across the street. There was some common pink 
luster and britannia ware, and a volunteer uniform from 
the Civil War, and a deaf old woman with a fixed smile. 
I was leaving with the figurehead when I saw one of those 
feet. The highboy was covered by an old quilt. 

“Gerald, when the quilt came off it was lucky there was 
a chair near—a Queen Anne highboy in veneered curly 
walnut with herringbone bands and most of its tear-drop 
handles, the very earliest single molding on the drawers 
and six trumpet-turned legs and the stretchers complete. 
I had to sit down. The old woman said she kept it covered 
because it was promised to a woman who had driven 
through the town six months before. She’d left her ad- 
dress and a hundred dollars’ deposit and promised to send 
for the highboy as soon as she reached home. She hadn’t, 
that was all, and the woman in the store had lost the ad- 
dress. I told her it would have been a great deal better 
for her if she had lost the hundred instead. But, naturally, 
she just thought I was cracked—like most of her pitchers. 


lE WAS evident to Willie Gerald that 
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“‘T insisted that the other purchaser would never turn 
up; that probably she was dead; and that she’d have the 
highboy on her hands forever at a hundred dollars. She 
said she was afraid I was right, but she couldn’t do any- 
thing about it but wait. She had gave her word. Then 
I told her if she would let me have it and the woman did 
appear I’d personally return her hundred dollars. But she 
just shook her idiotic grinning head. I did some quick 
thinking. I know as well as you do that in some circum- 
stances it’s just as bad to offer too much money as too 
little. You might be able to buy a piece of.rare glass for 
ten dollars and get thrown out if you offered three hundred. 
But I decided this was a special case—Gerald, I couldn’t 
look at that highboy without feeling faint from excite- 
ment—and I said, ‘See here, I’ll be honest with you. I 
am a writer; I write stories, and I could get such a good 
one out of that piece of furniture that I can afford to give 
you two thousand dollars for it. I’ll wait here until your 
bank gets a wired confirmation of my check.’ 

“When she heard that, she was as badly off as I was. 
She turned the color of a Pitkin flask. A dark one. I 
thought I’d have to stay for the funeral and buy the high- 
boy from the estate. There! There it is, Gerald; that’s 
how I got it. When my things are sold to pay for my ex- 
travagances it will bring five or six thousand dollars or 
more.” 

“‘T hope so, if you need it,” Willie Gerald answered. “I 
do indeed, Herkness. If you get many more like this you 
will. I looked at the pegging. In very old furniture the 
wood shrinks away from the pegs. For some reason or 
other it hasn’t here. And I’d like to have the calipers on 
those turnings. They look too regular to me. If I were 
you I wouldn’t bother about the top; I’d gamble it was 
good. It almost always is. But the stand—I am afraid 
of that.’”” Anthony Herkness, who was now thoroughly 
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and illogically angry, asserted that the highboy was 
genuine from the bottom of its feet to the topmost 
molding. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ Gerald returned indifferently. 
“But take my advice—if you do write a 
story about it, don’t have it illustrated 
with photographs. Why, this is perfect 
nonsense; the lower part is new. You’ve 
been hooked. The highboy was planted 
where you found it, and very badly planted 
too. I am surprised that 
you dropped for it! If 
you’d discovered a set of 
walnut Queen Anne chairs 
in Maine there would 
have been an excuse—for 
some strange reason they 
were made there very 
early—but that highboy 
could only have been 
Virginian, and probably 
brought over from Eng- 
land. Though that 
wouldn’t hurt it—much. 
In no circumstance could 
it have been carried so 
far north before—well, 
1925s4 

Anthony Herkness, 
who was thick in the neck 
and naturally red of face, 
was positively scarlet, 
glaring at Gerald. ‘‘You 
experts think you know a 
lot!’ he exclaimed. ‘In 
reality, all there is. But 
every now and then you 
are wrong, and this is one 
of the times. It isn’t 
ees necessary for old turnings 
to be always cockeyed. 
And the pegs have been 
driven back. They 
wouldn’t let them stick 
out, like a porcupine, on 
a piece that was for sale.” 

In that case, Willie 
tartly informed him, he 
was wrong in asserting that the wood hadn’t 
been refinished. ‘‘Because the present sur- 
face covers the pegs. It’s no use getting in 
atemper at me. I didn’t sell it to you. All 
I did was to give you some admirable ad- 
vice. The real trouble with you, Herkness, is that you are 
romantic. If you, individually, could call that a trouble. 
You think your mind and judgment are cool, when the 
truth is you get so bewildered you can’t see what’s before 
your eyes. You are about as deliberate as a Mauser pistol. 
Now, where this highboy is concerned, actually it isn’t 
worth five hundred dollars. Or that would be the absolute 
limit. And then you would have to find a dealer who hap- 
pened to have an old stand of the same period that would 
fit your top.” 

The greater part of Anthony Herkness’ assertiveness 
evaporated. Still he protested that Gerald hadn’t ex- 
amined the runners of the lower drawers. “‘ There has been 
no soap on them, but only wear of the longest kind. You 
yourself told me that no one could fake the runners of old 
drawers.” 

That was so, Gerald acknowledged; but old runners 
could be cut to fit a great variety of openings. 

Herkness’ uneasiness changed to a settled dejection. 
‘*T’d like to sell every antique I’ve got,”’ he declared. ““How 
do I know they are antique? How does anyone know? 
The glass you tell me is Stiegel or Wistarberg or Keene— 
how can you be certain? And if you were, and half a 
dozen dealers and a few silly collectors died suddenly, what 
would it matter! We’ve thrown away all the whatnots of 
the past generation, and why won’t the next heave this 
all out? I’m just pouring my money down a rat hole, and 
I’d trade a houseful of early Americana for a gallon of 
antique rye whisky.”’ Before he did that, Gerald ob- 
jected, he would give a great deal of money for the Chip- 
pendale sofa behind them, and find Herkness the whisky. 


This declamation returned to Willie Gerald’s thoughts 
repeatedly in the month that followed. The truth was 
there were phases of it which couldn’t be easily settled. 
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About Stiegel glass, for instance—outside one or two pat- 
terns, and two colors, no one could be positive. Jersey, if 
anything, was even more difficult to identify. And what 
about the present cost of good examples, and the near 
future? It was possible to answer that question sentimen- 
tally, to assert that the small number of objects which had 
survived from the American Colonies must always pre- 
serve a great interest and value; but Gerald felt there was 
still another, and safer, reason for confidence—as long as 
dealers remained to profit from the possessive ardor of 
collectors, the price of rare glass, of scarce silver and early 
American furniture would be high. And, Gerald was cer- 
tain, there would always be dealers in historic America— 
a pursuit with matchless opportunity for honesty and 
dishonesty, for knowledge and ignorance, for pure intellect 
and the emotions of beauty, and for a civilized and engag- 
ing variety of adventure. 

He was specially conscious of that phase with Govrosky 
in his rooms. Willie was partly dressed for the evening — 
that is, he was in pumps and trousers, with suspenders that 
were wide webs of lavender silk, the luster of his pearls 
shone on a white linen woven in an intricate design and 
the back of his shirt was lavender silk; while Govrosky, 
as usual, had on a faded brown-flannel shirt, open and torn 
at the throat, a brown and torn sweater, shapeless shoes 
and trousers that hung like old blotting paper. He was 
counting money, in badly worn bills, on a table, ‘And a 
hundred makes seventeen hundred, and twenty makes 
seventeen twenty, and ten makes thirty, and fifty is seven- 
teen eighty, and ten is ninety, and two fives are eighteen 
hundred dollars.” 

“That is splendid,’ Willie said; “but I was only to get 
sixteen hundred. At last are you making me a present?” 

No, Govrosky said, he wasn’t. “I got that much more 
from Mrs. Lampner; and I’m not a rescal, Mr. Gerald. 
I am honest with anybody who is honest with me back. 
Eighteen hundred dollars is yours with right. But I made 
extra something for myself too. I got a highboy—oh, such 
a highboy, Mr. Gerald, with the tear-drops handle and the 
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curly walnut veneered. From Queen Anne, and the stand 
is good enough for plenty of people.” 

With Anthony Herkness in his mind, Gerald proceeded. 
“Both pulls off the lower long drawer of the case and no 
pulls at all on the stand.” 

Govrosky gazed at him in amazement. “Was it yours?” 
he inquired. “Did you have it planted? But you couldn’t 
possible—I only paid a little for it. The fellow got stuck, 
sold it for junk, almost, to a dealer; we know about each 
other.”’ 

Willie Gerald told him that, and most especially where 
antiques were concerned, curiosity was the parent of lies. 

“Mr. Gerald,” the dealers’ runner went on, “‘it’s a high- 
class piece and not one in a thousand would know the 
difference, and I’d ask could you give me any suggestion 
among all the high-toned customers you got. It wouldn’t 
be nice I should pay you a commission.” 

Now, Gerald replied, he understood about the extra two 
hundred dollars, and he would take it. “‘But you simply 
must remember I haven’t any customers. I don’t even 
know what you are talking about. Next you’ll accuse me 
of being an antique dealer.”’ 

“No,” Govrosky answered, ‘‘not an antique dealer, Mr. 
Gerald. Not by just a little. Perhaps a hundred and fifty 
years there is a difference. But it’s better as it is. The 
highest-class piece as possible, and you’d have just the 
lady would be right to buy it.”’ 

Willie Gerald could think of no one then to whom a 
Queen Anne highboy, doubtful in the legs, might be ad- 
vantageously sold. “‘If you hold it, Govrosky, something 
may turn up, a chance to sustain your unselfish passion 
for the preservation of American antiquities.’”’ Govrosky 
smiled uncertainly. In the meantime he’d put the high- 
boy in his cellar—a cellar excellent in its cold dampness 
for just such pieces—where it would stay until Mr. Gerald 
found the exact place for it. “Mr. Gerald, I saw the man 
who is turning out the blue-diamond salts by Pennsyl- 
vania. I could have any number, he told me, and for ten 
dollars each. Just for something funny, I sent my daughter 
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with one to Mr. Matthew Wilson’s store. He told her it 
was a nice piece of late glass; about 1840, he said; and he 
would allow her twenty-five dollars. 

“Sara is a smart girl and she said fifty and went she 
should. walk out of the store, and he paid her forty.”’ There, 
Gerald reflected, was an example of precisely what had 
been in his mind— Matthew Wilson was a dealer with long 
experience; his public reputation, like his prices, was high; 
and yet he had given forty dollars for a blue salt made ap- 
proximately yesterday and sold at a wholesale rate of ten 
dollars. The amateurs, the collectors, at auctions in the 
country were sometimes left breathless at the prices 
brought by apparently unexciting pieces of furniture, 
unaware that the objects acquired at such cost were simply 
without a professional history; they enjoyed the unique 
quality of being exactly what they seemed. 

Busy with his tie, Willie Gerald returned to Herkness’ 
highboy. Its appearance in the light of sales would be 
only an infinitesimal part of its public course; it would 
change hands and disappear for months in such darkness 
as Govrosky’s cellar; fifty dealers would come to recog- 
nize every mark, every change and improvement made in 
it; it would grow as familiar to them as their own right 
hands; they would speak of its vicissitudes with the inter- 
est bestowed on a traveling and uncertain friend. It would 
be asource of large gains or small losses to them, and finally 
either meet with fatal accident, or, joined to an authentic 
stand and legs, rest in the final tranquillity of a museum. 

His thoughts were so much more entertaining than the 
dinner at which he found himself that he permitted himself 
the luxury of an almost complete inattention to the people 
around him. That, Gerald recognized, would have been 
impossible for him in the past, when the truth was, he had 
paid for his dinners by the most unremitting care for every 
mood but his. 

He was floating some brandy on his coffee when a softly 
drawling voice spoke at his left: “‘I hate to interrupt you, 
but really no one in all my life has been so rude.” 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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NE day a strange event took place in 
Brooklyn society. Caroline Page, who 
wore the smartest frocks and gave 

the loveliest parties and had the most lavish 
mother on the Heights, sud- 
denly abandoned the purple and 
fine linen to maroon herself as 
a nurse in a small unheard-of 
institution—St. Martha’s Hos- 
pital for Children. Away four 
blocks from Fifth Avenue, in a 
part of town that no one ever 
penetrated unless it was to take 
a liner for Europe! The affair, 
naturally, was a nine-day won- 
der. 

“There must,’ said Mrs. 
Landis Britton, who lived on 
Joralemon Street, and whose 
daughters were considerably— 
oh, very considerably—plainer 
than Caroline, who could never 
in a thousand years be consid- 
ered plain—‘‘there must,”’ said 
she, with something of the ju- 
dicial, the hopeful and the final 
in her manner, ‘‘be more in this 
than meets the eye.” 

“There must, indeed!”’ 
agreed the rest of Brooklyn; 
and Montague, Hicks and Henry 
Streets put their heads together 
and talked it all over, but in the 
end could make nothing of it. 
“This adoption of other people’s 
children is all wrong. It never 
pays. We told her that at the 
start.” For it was general 
knowledge that Caroline had 
been adopted as a child by her 
young and beautiful cousin, 
Frances Page. 

Everyone had said at the time 
that it was a perfectly ridiculous 
thing for a young woman like 
Frances to undertake, and they 
simply couldn’t understand it, that was all. 
Mark their words, no good would come of 
it! But it struck the capricious Frances, 
who had always had her own way and 
expected to have it forever, as a golden 
opportunity to do the uncalled-for, the 
amusing, thenew. She saw herself as Lady Bountiful when 
Caroline’s father died, leaving an honored name and noth- 
ing else. She could adopt Caroline, shower her with all 
New York’s good and perfeet gifts, be the fairy godmother. 

She entered the situation as if she were physically step- 
ping into something exciting. “‘ You are to call me mother,” 
she told Caroline, untroubled by the fact that she was not 
quite twelve years older than her new long-legged child. 

She herself was beautiful, with a certain seemliness and 
order which never deserted her. Her hands never suffered 
from all her golf or swimming; her skin was always smooth 
and clear; her hair, which, later, she wore shingled, fitted 
her head like a golden casque. She seemed to control 
Nature, as she managed the rest of the world; and it was 
only to be expected that her child, if simply that by law, 
should grow up to be lovely. And this Caroline obligingly 
did. She was all cream and amber and coral, and she wore 
her decorative clothes with a sort of negligent good taste, 
full of charm, which was her especial gift. 


Things went swimmingly until about the time that 


Caroline made her debut, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent affairs ever seen. By this time Frances, seeking 
new outlets for her exuberance, had decided to storm the 
social heights. So that Caroline, when she came out, was 
a woman with a mission. She was to lead Frances from 
the outer fringes, which until then she had found sufti- 
ciently amusing, but which anyone with wealth and charm 
and a modicum of breeding could attain, to that inner 
circle which is sublimely unaware of the Pages at the gate. 

“To be seen everywhere, my dear, is essential,’ Fran- 
ces adjured her. ‘‘To be truly successful’’— adopting an 
oratorical tone, suitable, she felt, to the subject—‘“‘to be 
truly successful, you must, naturally, be liked by women; 
but remember that the brothers and sons are not to be 
taken lightly. You appear to have the gift of making men 
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She Had Made a Mistake. ‘‘What’s the 
Hurry ?”’ He Demanded Stubbornly, and 
Stopped Again, Pulling Her Back 


believe in their own charm and you have no idea how 


wonderful that is. For it is only by making the right 
marriage that you can definitely belong.” 

Caroline, caught in the debutante bustle and flurry, 
wondered sometimes, down in her heart, whether it mat- 
tered if one did or did not belong. With all this noisy, avid 
scrambling, there were so many delightful, quiet things 
that one seemed to miss—had no time for. But Frances, 
that gregarious, volatile, episodic woman, had no such 
doubts, and Caroline tried hard to stifle all reactionary 
thoughts. No limitations of temperament should be given 
way to, no difference of wave lengths in emotion. Cer- 
tainly that was little enough for her to do to repay Frances 
for her enormous benevolence. 

Though she thought she was concealing this inward re- 
luctance, she made a poor job of it. It was easily recog- 
nized by Frances through that deep feminine instinct of 
hers which defied illusion. She saw that there were ele- 
ments in Caroline which were not in accord with her own 
nature, which by no possibility could she comprehend. In 
association with Caroline, she felt like a triangle trying 
to understand a cube, and this annoyed her beyond meas- 
ure. She made no allowances for the fact that they were 
not of one blood and must naturally be fundamentally 
different. She had no use for people unlike herself. ‘‘If 
you are not with me, you are against me,’’ was her motto. 

“‘Sometimes I think,’”’ she told Caroline coldly, ‘‘that 
you would really like to be a small-town nobody.”’ She 
shivered dramatically and threw up her hands. “Why 
don’t you try,’”’ she added persuasively, “‘to be more like 
Betty Hameron or Julie Duncan?” 


The comparison acted like a dose of cold 
water on Caroline. She wondered if Frances 
had any idea of the way those girls acted. 
It was an odd thing that, when most of the 
elders were telling one another how dreadful 
the younger generation was, her own mother should be 
urging her to emulate them. 

Frances now harked back to a recent tribulation. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery time I think how you missed the Blakes’ dance, I feel 
like shaking you,” said Frances, as if she had been run 
through with a poisoned dagger. 

Caroline, the week before, had gone down on Long Island 
for a week-end, had missed the train she expected to take, 
been delayed by a blizzard and, as a consequence, reached 
home too late for the important dance of the season—the 

January ball of the Rutherford Blakes. The 
Blakes were the shining farthest star in the 
Brooklyn firmament. Missing their dance 
had been the crowning stupidity of Caroline’s 
life, as Frances saw it. It was to prove to 
be now, as it were, the key disaster of their 
entire relationship. ; 

“T am glad I did miss it,” 
said Caroline, suddenly, unex- 
pectedly. 

Mrs. Page stared at her in- 
credulously; but she was not 
half so incredulous as Caroline, 
who could scarcely believe that 

she had really voiced a 
thought that had come to 
her so often. 

“Yes,’”’ said Caroline, and 
her voice shook. “It just 
seemsterrible to metothink 
of doing nothing but buy 
clothes to go toa party and 
then come home to buy 
more clothes to go to an- 

other one, and to go on doing 
this for years and years. In 
fact,’’ said Caroline, going very 
white, for the sound of what she 


¥, 


: Ve was saying, the lookontheother’s 
4 i face, frightened her and yet she 
. could not stop—‘“‘in fact, I can’t 


see whatitisall for. AndIthink 
life ought to be for something. 
Why, it can’t entirely be going 
from one dance to the next! 
Surely there is something ——’”’ 

She trailed off into silence. 
Frances’ large blue eyes were 
fixed on her and it seemed to 
Caroline that she was being frozen in blueice. They stared 
at each other; Caroline, frightened, beseeching, Frances 
with the look of one who had nursed a serpent in her 
bosom. That was how she felt. She had taken this little 
waif, clothed her, fed her, and this was the thanks she got! 

Suddenly the realization came to Frances, full-born, that 
she was sick and tired of Caroline; that she could get along 
beautifully without her. There was no room in her life for 
people whose ideals and opinions she could not shape like 
a cooky cutter. Heart-burning, rankling resentment came 
upon her in that moment for the girl who dared to live on 
a different plane of feeling from her own. 

That silly speech of Caroline’s was not only patronizing 
but it was clearly the expression of a nature without the 
slightest natural aptitude for impressive social achieve- 
ments. It was evident that as a social quantity she was 
going to be a supreme nuisance instead of a help. 

And then, too, like an impassioned revelation, another 
perception presented itself. It would be pleasant—oh, 
unutterably pleasant—to be free again; not to have this 
radiant girl around making one feel old. She shuddered; 
she had been thirty last week, and, oh, how she hated it! 
And there was something about Caroline’s morning-glory 
skin and her slimness and her youth that had begun to 
grate. To be free, alone! Her mind hung on that thought 
and her mouth grew tight, and all her beauty flagged as if 
she had given it a day off. ud POE ES Sey 

A picture flashed across her brain. She saw Caroline 
between white walls where there were no parties and where 
“life ought to be for something.” It was §t. Martha’s 
Hospital that she was thinking of —St. Martha’s; where she 
went sometimes as a member of the Visiting Guild. It 
would be a good lesson for Caroline, take some of the 
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nonsense out of her; after all, she had spoiled the girl— 
dreadfully. 

Abruptly she rang for her maid. And then she ordered 
her town car and drove across the bridge, and presently 
was interviewing the superintendent in a little oak room 
with a long table and two straight chairs and a poor box 
fastened beside the door. 

She said nothing about this visit to Caroline. Out- 
wardly, their lives went on as before. But it seemed now 
to Frances that she disliked Caroline more than anyone 
else in the world. She could not understand the change 
that had come over her feelings. But there was something 
that smoldered and burned inside her; something to do 
with her growing older and with Caroline being so pierc- 
ingly, so fragrantly young. Growing old—that was what 
one dreaded most. It was what made one buy so many 
new frocks and go so often to beauty parlors. And lately 
she had begun to wonder if even massage and jewels and 
hairdressers were a perfectly certain protection. That was 
why she wanted to belong to the Rutherford Blake set; 
so that when all the props that one bought to support the 
falling foundation of youth and physical attraction were 
gone, one could at least grow old feeling that one was at 
the top of the heap. You might lose your figure and your 
complexion, but you would be Mrs. Page of the Heights, 
the intimate of the Chispers and the Blakes. 

For a week her resentment grew as she considered how 
Caroline, in return for all that had been done for her, could 
have made it her duty to be pleasant to the Blake girls. 
After all, their brother, Rutherford, Jr., occupied the same 
place relatively in Brooklyn society that the Prince of 
Wales did in England. He was admittedly eccentric, and 
was now off heaven knew where studying something— 
law or medicine or some such thing. But he must at last 
come to his senses and return to the home of his fore- 
fathers; and why not, then, find Caroline in and out of his 
house like a sister? No other girl in their set would have 
had to have this pointed out to her. But Caroline, with 
so much more to build on than any of them, blithely threw 
away every opportunity. It was enough to turn one’s 
hair gray! 

She contemplated the money and the energy and the 
care that she had wasted on Caroline in these eight years, 
and she was so much astonished by the magnitude of it, 


A Picture Flashed Across Her Brain. 
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so much distressed by the ingratitude that it had brought 
forth, that she could scarcely contain herself. There was 
nothing else at the moment to occupy her thoughts. She 
was left empty, with her sense of injury and the knowledge 
that she would never know intimately the Rutherford 
Blakes. 

She was so full of it that she even mentioned it to her 
husband that evening. They seldom discussed anything 
together, avoiding all such intimacies by continually hay- 
ing other people about. It had been so for a long time— 
this estrangement. It was because he was so queer, she 
felt, not interested in the ordinary sociable give and take 
of life, but caring only for his work, and for amusement, 
golf and books and music. But her friends said he was a 
model husband, and all he demanded was that she let him 
alone—not drag him around to affairs that lasted all night. 

He had never interfered about Caroline—never from 
the first; had only said briefly that if the girl was to be 
their responsibility, she must be legally adopted and they 
would know where they stood. Now that she was consid- 
ering unadopting Caroline, as it were, she mentioned the 
affair only in passing. 

“T am wondering,” she told him that evening, looking 
gorgeous in black, with a necklace of emeralds around her 
throat, “‘if it would not be a good idea for Caroline to take 
up some useful occupation.” 

Such an idea from Frances! He laid down his salad fork 
and looked at her, in spite of the fact that he had long since 
decided that no sudden shift of point of view on her part 
could surprise him. ‘“‘What’s the idea?” he asked guard- 
edly. 

“T think it would be splendid for her,’’ said Frances. 
«And besides,’’ she added, “she isn’t a scrap entitled to all 
we have done for her.” 

“T see!’” He refused to commit himself. 

“She ought to learn what life is,” said Frances, always 
ready with reasons for her changes of heart. 

“Tf she does, I hope she’ll let me in on it,”” he murmured. 
He often wondered what it was all about himself. 

““What would you think,” she went on, as though he had 
not spoken, ‘“‘of her becoming a trained nurse?”’ 

“What?” He raised his head abruptly. 

“Becoming a trained nurse,” she reiterated, over her 
avocado pear. ‘“‘It’s a wonderful profession.” 


“Well, that’s a new one!”’ Slowly twisting the stem of a 
goblet in his fingers, he observed her face as if he were 
reading something written there. ‘Is this your idea or her 
own?” he asked, after a moment’s silence. 

Her expression tightened. ‘‘What difference does that 
make?”’ she asked haughtily. 

He stared back at her. ‘‘ But, my dear girl —— 

“T don’t know whether she has any ideas,” broke in 
Frances coldly. “All she can do is be supercilious about 
the lovely things she has and does. Perhaps a hospital 
would give her a little appreciation of what she has had.” 

Her husband kept on looking at her. ‘How you women 
do love each other!” he said grimly. 

He had never before spoken to her like that. She raised 
her head sharply. ‘Just what do you mean?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a bit high-handed, isn’t it?’’ Behind the mask of 
his face was an expression that infuriated her. 

She pushed back her chair angrily, but did not rise. 
“The whole idea of my having her here,” she said, ‘“‘was 
that she should be a comfo.t to me, and a companion. 
Well, she is neither. She doesn’t want to be. She doesn’t 
know what she wants.”” She stopped for a moment and 
then continued: ‘‘And now, after I have been trying to do 
my best for her, for us all ——”’ 

He was silent a moment, studying this wife of his. Was 
it not marvelous, the way she made herself free with other 
people’s lives? He shrugged his shoulders. “By any 
chance,” he asked, “‘by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, have you managed to convince yourself that you will 
be doing her a kindness if you ship her off?’’ He looked at 
her curiously, with a kind of scientific interest, as if he 
were examining some queer sort of insect. 

Frances’ beautiful eyes, half shut, grew sullen. “So you 
are taking her side?’’ she demanded. 

He threw up his hands. “‘Side!’’ he repeated. ‘I am 
not taking sides. But we adopted that girl and promised 
to take care of her. It’s my idea that she’s entitled to a 
square deal.” 

“You think I am not giving her a square deal?”’ 

NOL eGOn te” 

She leaned back and moistened her perfectly cut lips. 
“T see!” she said, and her smile was a delicate insult. ‘It is 
time Caroline left us, I think—high time!”’ 

(Continued on Page 214) 
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Telephones? Yes 


Water? Yes 
Schools? Yes 
Sidewalks? Yes 
Streets? Yes 
Electricity? Yes 
Boating? Yes 
Fishing? Yes 


Highanddry? Yes 


HERE were 
nine of the 
seminal leis; 
bright yellow 
signposts. Until 
yesterday they 
had stood at van- 
tage points along 
the new shellroads 
which curved gen- 
erously through 
the grove where 
many a veteran 
orange tree had 
died to give them 
way. 
Yesterday, 
Luke, just home 
from an inexpen- 
sive school in 
North Carolina, 
had pulled up all 
the stakes and had 
thrown them in a 
jagged pile in the 
dying vegetable 
garden. One of 
thesigns had stuck 
rakishly in a half- 
upright position, 
stubbornly pro- 
claiming its ful- 
filled promise of 
Sidewalks? Yes. 
While he was 
doing this Luke’s 
mother had heard 
his young voice 
lifting in bursts of 
parody on The Sidewalks of New York: 


‘Hast side, west side, 
Trees all turning brown, 
Not a sucker strolling down 
The sidewalks of Grove Park.” 


Then it was the melody of After the Ball: 


‘Now that the boom is over 
And all our signs in vain, 
We'll spade wp our subdivisions 
And speed up the tractor again, 
Fertilize trees that are dying, 
Laugh at foreclosure alarms, 
Plant out some corn and tomatoes 
And advertise Florida farms.” 


Olive Ainslee knew that the musical message was meant 
for her ears, half to mock her and half to sympathize with 
her. She took the canoe and went across the creek to hoe 
the trees in the west grove of three-year-old grapefruit. 
But after Luke, whistling, had gone down the stream with 
a fishing pole and the new pup, she came back to see what 
he had done with the signs. She got the kerosene can from 
the kitchen and went out to the dying garden. There, still 
unconquered, was the sign she most hated: Sidewalks? 
Yes. She pulled it out and carried it to a heap of aphis- 
diseased orange branches that she had pruned the day 
before. 

She poured oil over the whole pile and set it afire. 
Standing in the shade of a big cabbage palm, she waited 
until the signboard had burned beyond recognition. 

Of all the thorns in her resentful spirit, the narrow ce- 
ment sidewalks that squared her beloved grove into 
blocks of unsold city lots were the sharpest. She had never 
set foot on them. 

Now for a brief interlude the forty acres of yellowing 
citrus trees could again be spoken of as the Ainslee Grove. 
To be sure, the giant subdivision signboard still stood at 
the gate, upright and firm footed, but an inadequate coat 


Luke Answered the Question Asked of His Mother. 


of white paint reduced the glory of its large scarlet letters 
to a ghostlike modesty in announcing: 


GROVE PARK 
THE AUTOCRAT OF SUBDIVISIONS 


One more coat of paint, however, would render the sign- 
board ready for its new crusade call, which, if only suffi- 
ciently more money could be somehow borrowed, was to 


be: FRUITFUL FARMS 


PLEASANTLY PRICED PROFIT PROVED 
PURCHASE AND PROSPER 


Beatrice Barnes had made a dashing black-penciled 
sketch of the proposed new sign. The third day that Luke 
was at home he found it on a pile of plates in the cupboard 
as he was putting away the dishes he had just wiped for 
his mother. He did not wipe dishes often, but he was going 
to ask her for five dollars shortly. 

He spread the paper out on the damp draining board. 
“Mother, just what sort of skirt do you consider this 
Bay-at-ree-chay of father’s? It’s a cinch she’s got father’s 
Dante going strong.” 

Olive Ainslee, hanging up the dishpan, looked bravely 
over her shoulder at this tall, black-eyed, nonchalant prob- 
lem to whom she had so dauntlessly given birth seventeen 
years ago, when she was little older than Luke now was. 
“Luke, you must remember that I had a very brief educa- 
tion. Honestly, I’m lost in your language. Now if you’ll 
repeat your question in plain farmer turkey talk I’ll try 
to answer it. What is a Bay-at-ree-chay?”’ 

““Aw, mother, don’t be assecious. That’s how Beatrice 
is really pronounced. It’s a wop name, you know. Some 
class, those old wops. Dante was one of their fastest goers 
and Beatrice was the chicken of his choice. Get me now, 
don’t you? I’m asking you if this Barnes dame is a dumb- 
bell or a Jezebel?” 

“Neither, I think.’”” She bent down to lower the wicks 
of the kerosene stove. One wick stuck. She gave it her 
minute attention. ‘‘Mrs. Barnes seems very intelligent 


“"l Chucked Your Stakes in the Bean Patch. 
to Do With ’Em Now?"’ He Inquired Pleasantly 
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and she’s got an 
invalid husband 
she supports.” 

“T’ll bet he’s an 
invalid, all right. 
That lassie flings 
a wicked wrist if 
I’m any judge of 
jiujitsu. But I 
think you’ll be 
wise, mother, to 
keep a firmer rein 
on dad and this 
lady real estater 
till he kind of gets 
out of this danger- 
ous age. Little 
Beatrice is stick- 
ing around this 
subdivision too 
closely, andI don’t 
mean maybe.” 

“Great heav- 
ens, Luke, you'll 
sound young in a 
minute if you’re 
not careful! All 
that’s worrying 
me—I mean the 
most that’s worry- 
ing me—is that 
she won’t stick 
around tillshe gets 
him out of this 
mess she got him 
into. I’m only 
afraid she’ll skip 
out and leave us 
high and dry, as 
their first little 
signboard says.” 

“T pulled those 
fool signs up yes- 
terday and 
chucked ’em in the 
bean patch.” 

MDG you.’ 
said his mother. 

“T sure did. They made me sick. Say, is Beatrice re- 
sponsible for that bull about the Autocrat of Subdivisions, 
on the big signboard?” 

Sots ite ull 

“Ts it? Why, it ought to be ‘aristocrat’; at least that’s 
what I suppose they meant. You know what an autocrat is, 
don’t you?” 

““Yes-s—well, no, I guess I don’t exactly, come to think 
Ofte 

“Oh-h!’’ He rumpled his heavy dark hair with a grand 
gesture and took a strengthening pose against the sink. 
“Oh, it’s no wonder all the fellows up North joke about 
things down here in Florida. Good Lord, to think you 
don’t even Why, haven’t you ever heard of The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table?” 

“Yes, I’ve even read it. It’s in there in the bookcase. 
But I don’t remember one word of it. If you’d have to 
work as hard for the next fifteen years as I’ve worked for 
the last fifteen, I’ll venture your literary attainments 
wouldn’t be much higher than mine. Let’s see, though— 
automobile—automatic—autograph Trouble is, I 
don’t know what ‘crat’ means, so I give up. What is an 
autocrat, professor?” 

“Why, it’s a despot, a tyrant like the Kaiser. And this 
subdivision is a pretty sickly despot, far as I can see. 
Sw-eet mamma! If any of my frat brothers ever got a 
squint at that signboard I’d ” His gesture amply 
indicated his dismal doom in such an event. 

“Well, Luke, I guess you’ll be saved that disgrace if the 
white paint doesn’t dry up before your father gets around 
to putting on the last coat. Besides, perhaps they meant 
‘autocrat.’ Mrs. Barnes was so positive about the superi- 
ority of this place over all the subdivisions around here.” 

“Huh! She and father sure are a pathetic case of flat 
tire and puncture. But what gets my goat is the way 
youre letting ’em spoof you. You’re—you’re ——” 

““Assecious?”’ suggested his mother. 

His grin acceded her a momentary comradeship of in- 
tellectuality. ‘Glad to see you caught that word. My 


What You Going 
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own make. But you don’t fit it. You've got brains, if 
you’d only exercise ’em. But why in the deuce you don’t 
shake dad out of this white-knickerbocker inhibition 
and ——” 

“Luke’’—Olive Ainslee’s amused voice was a little 
sharp—‘‘ Luke, why don’t you make these suggestions to 
your father? They seem to concern him more directly than 
they do me.” 

“T’m going to, don’t you worry, just as soon as I can 
decoy him away from that Barnes dame long enough to get 
his attention and recall my identity to him. Thought I’d 
drop in at his office this morning. But I’ll have to have 
some money to get some gas for the flivver, I guess, 
won't I?” 

“T don’t know,” said his mother. 

“Only about a quart in her.” 

His mother went to the porch and got her straw hat and 
big cloth gauntlets. 

“Take it out of your pocketbook?” he called. 

“Tf you can.” 

After five minutes he strolled to the tin-roofed work 
shed where she was mixing whale-oil spray in a huge barrel. 
“Say, mother, what’s the big idea?”’ 

“T lost it long ago, Luke.” 

“Aw, cut the comedy! Think I’m a little Moses to get 
money out of that pocketbook? I’m broke.” 

“So am I.” She stirred the mixture wearily with a 
broom handle. 

“Didn’t your check come?”’ 

“Yes.”’ Every month, from an inviolable trust fund, 
Olive Ainslee got a check for one hundred thirty-seven 
dollars and sixty-six cents. Luke’s education represented 
its exact possibilities. 

“Well-ll?”’ he said, ironically patient. His mother took a 
five-gallon spray can from a shelf and began filling it with a 
dipper from the barrel. 

“Sidewalks!” she said sufficiently. ‘I thought you were 
going to help me in the grove this morning, Luke.” 


“Holy cats, mother! Very first week I’m free from a 
year’s grind you want me to begin slaving in this old grove! 
Why, even father realizes that I need a little rest!” 

“Well, then get your father to finance you.”” She was 
awkwardly twisting her shoulders through the straps of the 
spray can. 

“Fat chance!’’ he muttered, staring at her, perplexed 
and speculative. She looked a little sick somehow. He 
went to her impulsively and yanked at the straps of the 
unwieldy can. ‘Good Lord, mother, that’s too heavy for 
you! Get out of the thing! Get out of it, I tell you!” 
He pulled at the straps ill-temperedly and half pushed 
her down on a box, struggling to lift the harnessed can off 
over her head. One of her long black braids of hair slipped 
from her head and caught in the straps. 

“Ouch! Luke, you’re scalping me!” 

““Well, why don’t you get your hair bobbed? You’re the 
only white woman in the country with long hair anyhow. 
No sense trying to look like your grandmother. Honestly, 
it’s fierce the way you go round looking. Maybe if you’d 
spend a little time prettying up to compete with this 
Barnes skirt—why, maybe father’d remember that he lives 
here once in a while.’”’ He slammed the heavy can down 
on the ground and gave it a disposing kick. 

Olive Ainslee stared at him blankly for a second. Then 
she dropped her head forward against her uptilting knees. 
“Oh, Luke, go—go and look under the knife box in the 
kitchen table drawer. You'll find three one-dollar bills. 
Take them for heaven’s sake and go to town quick!”’ 

“Got to promise me you’!] stop this spraying foolishness. 
It’s silly. What good can you do? Why, it’d take half a 
dozen men a month to make any showing on this place.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess so. Go on—do.” 

“Well-ll, but , 

“Go on!”’ she said. She sat there motionless on the low 
box, close beside the big barrel, a conquered figure sur- 
rounded by conquering gods—the squat grim rusty tractor 
in the far corner, the two-wheeled tipsy cart spray, broken 


The Man Said ‘‘How Do You Do?” in a More Personal Voice, and Removed His Stubby Pipe. 


Olive Ainstee Flushed Very Red. 


machinery, innumerable tin cans of all sizes, barrels and 
bottles and bad-smelling bulging sacks of fertilizer. Her 
big straw hat had fallen to the damp sandy ground between 
her booted feet; one glove had fallen inside it. The other 
big dirty cloth gauntlet dangled ludicrously from her limp 
hand as her arms lay folded on her knees, supporting her 
bent black head with its one braid pigtailing down her back 
and the other one loosely circling her moist temples. She 
wore a man’s shirt, faded, and cotton, and khaki. It 
stretched tightly over her thin shoulder blades, pulling 
hard at the belt of her short khaki skirt. 

““Mother, why don’t you get out of this place? Are you 
sick?” 

Luke was back again. 

She straightened up slowly and leaned sidewise against 
thesticky barrel. Her tanned thin face seemed too small for 
her big hollowed black eyes. ‘‘No. Tired, though. 

Did you get the money?” 

“‘Wasn’t any there.” 

She could tell by his face that he knew what had hap- 
pened to it. She laughed. “I’m running out of new hiding 
places,’’ she said. 

“Do you actually let father get away with stuff like this, 
mother?” 

She laughed again. Laughter completely changed Olive 
Ainslee’s face, often not pleasantly. ‘‘Oh, Luke, you’re so 
like him,” she said. 

A noisy car drove swiftly up the new shell roadway and 
stopped with a shriek of brakes. It was Jim Ainslee, alone. 
His wife and son waited silently. They heard his feet on 
the porch. Then he called, “Olive!” 

‘“We’re out here,’”’ shouted Luke, ‘‘in the work shed.” 

Olive Ainslee sat just as she was, leaning sidewise 
against the barrel; but Luke, whistling, withdrew to 
the high seat of the tractor and swung his long legs. 
“Welcome,” he greeted his father. ‘‘Saves me a warm 
stroll to town.” 

(Continued on Page 226) 


“How Do You Do?’’ She Answered 
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His Father 


ago, a boy of seven who lived at Number 8 Wedges’ 

Yard, Birmingham Street, Walsall, Staffordshire, 
England, was awakened cautiously by his father, who 
whispered, ‘‘ Put on your clothes and come downstairs, my 
lad. I’ve got something to show you,” and then, with a 
gesture admonishing silence, left him. 

The boy dressed quickly and quietly, and, as silently as 
possible, descended the two flights of loquacious stairs 
which led to the first floor, where his father whispered, 
““Wait outside,’ and then descended the remaining stairs, 
which led to the cellar. 

Into the yard the boy went and waited. Presently the 
cellar door opened and there emerged half a dozen hens, 
clucking and clacking in the manner peculiar to fowls 
when they come suddenly from darkness into the light. 

These cluckings met with an immediate response from a 
big Spanish rooster whose domain was at the other end of 
the yard. As had been his custom for a fortnight past, like 
a black cloud tipped with red, he came furiously down the 
yard, intent on thrashing the hens’ legal husband, who, so 
far as combat was concerned, had proved himself a con- 
scientious objector. Having chased and buffeted the 
smaller cock to his own entire satisfaction, it was the inten- 
tion of the larger one to appropriate his harem and add 
them to his own for the day. To this, of course, the hens 
made no:objection. Following the instinct of all females 
except the human, they unhesitatingly followed the polyg- 
amous male who was mighty in battle. 

The Spanish cock stood near the open cellar door, eager 
and expectant. 

The father joined the boy and also stood eager and ex- 
pectant. 

Presently through the open cellar door there came a bird 
the like of which the boy had never seen. His comb was 
merely a thin red line which served only to accentuate the 
length and threat of his beak. His red wings were closely 
clipped and his tail was docked like that of a champion 
coach horse. His legs were long, and his spurs, which came 
to a needle point, seemed even longer in proportion. 


‘ y ERY early onesummer morning some fifty-two years 


A Fighting Family Man 


HE black, surprised and dismayed, stood irresolute. 

Not so the stranger. Another male of his kind con- 
fronted him. He did not stop to ask when, where, why, 
how or who. Into action he went. Almost instantly a streak 
of black was going up the yard followed by a flash of red. 
Into his own cellar the black dropped, and knowing noth- 
ing of the danger and caring less, after him went the pur- 
suer. Out they came in the same order. Round the yard 
they ran, and then down into his own cellar the black went 
again. This time, however, his owner, called out by the 
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clamor, slammed down the cellar door, leaving the 
red out in the yard, disappointed but triumphant. 

“What’s the meaning of this?’’ demanded the 
man. 

“Tt’s just as I told you,” replied the boy’s father. 
“‘Twarned you if Black Bob didn’t keep to his own 
territory and be satisfied with his own wives some- 
thing would happen to him. Well, it’s happened. 
That cock of mine, Larruping Larry, is a champion. 
He’s killed seventeen birds already, but they stood 
up to him. He’ll kill Black Bob as well if he comes 
down our way gallivanting. Serve him right too. I 
believe in such things. I’m a family man myself.” 

As the boy and his father walked hand in hand 
down the yard, the youngster said, ‘“‘He’s a cham- 
pion, isn’t he, father?” 

To this the father replied: ‘‘Well, maybe he is, 
my lad, and maybe he isn’t. I don’t exactly know. 
You see, I bought him in the market yesterday, 
thinking he could turn this trick, and he did it. 
And I’ll tell you something else, my lad: I wanted 
him to lick Black Bob. But I bought him for 
another reason as well. I wanted to see 
how Black Bob would look when he 
first caught sight of him. That 
alone was worth the money. If 
ever a bird was kerflummoxed, 
Bob was the one. The sight 

of Larry was just about as wel- 
come to him as a creaking 
floor is to a burglar.” 

““Does mother know 
about him?” asked the boy. 

“Not unless she has sec- 
ond sight,’’ answered the 
man. “I smuggled him 
into the cellar last night 
while your mother was at 
prayer meeting.” 

Later, at breakfast, the 
boy’s mother inquired as 
to the cause of the noise 
made by the fowls, and his 
father told her. ‘‘Oh, 
father,” she said, “what will 
the neighbors think?” 

““What do I care what they 
think?”’ answered the man. 

‘“‘But you should care,’’ the 
woman rejoined. “‘ You should value 
the good opinion of everybody.” 

“You're right, mother; I admit that. 
And yet it seems to me that if Wellington 
had been thinking of the good will of the French 
he’d never have won the Battle of Waterloo, 
and that would have made a whole lot of differ- 
ence to a whole lot of people.” 

““We won’t argue about it, father—especially as I know 
you'll prove I’m wrong even when I’m sure that I’m 
right.” 

‘Just as you say, mother,” said the man; and a few 
minutes later he finished his breakfast, kissed his wife 
good-by and went out, whistling, to his daily work. 

The man and woman were my father and mother, and 
I was the boy. Never were husband and wife more dis- 
similar. They differed even in their physical character- 
istics; and when it came to disposition, temperament and 
religious feeling, in no single place that I can remember did 
they interlock. Yet their life together was much more 
happy than that of the average couple. In some way they 
had learned the value of tolerance and the inestimable 
blessings of opportune silences. 

Mother, whose hair was dark brown and whose eyes 
were of the same color, was above the average height of 
women. Her frame was spare almost to frailty. It seemed 
that the restless, energetic, indomitable spirit within it 
must of necessity wear it down, as too much power, con- 
stantly used, will break down the mightiest engine. But it 
did not. The fiber of her body was tremendously tenacious 
and resistful, and it carried her through the storms and 
stress of a hard life to an old, old age. 
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His Mother 


Her birthplace was Shropshire, 
on the border of Wales, and 
she came of a long line of 
peasant farmers. Her for- 
bears were not of the nobil- 
ity or gentry which owned 
the land, nor even of the 
tenant farmers who rented 
it from them. They were 
the tillers of the soil who 
worked from sunrise to 
sunset for eighteen shil- 
lings a week, and who, in 
some mysterious and now 
forgotten manner, managed 
to raise a large family, well 
nourished and decent. 


The Queen of Queens 


DISTINCTLY remember her 

brothers and her sister, my un- 
cles and aunt. They were typical of 
their class. But mother was not. Some- 
where in the family there was a thorough- 
bred strain, and she had inherited it. She had 
a great love of beauty, an avid desire for 
learning, an unquenchable thirst for the finer 
things of life; and, in spite of the continu- 
ously hard work that they had done, the most beautiful 
hands that I ever saw. 

She glowed with religious fervor; her belief was un- 
shakable, and she was undoubtedly of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. It was the same with her patriotism. 
For her, the Queen could do no wrong. She was not only 
the wisest ruler the world had ever known; she was also 
the best woman that ever lived, the embodiment of all the 
virtues. When I, as a youngster with an explorative and 
inquisitive mind, ventured to ask of what this unapproach- 
able goodness consisted, the answer she gave was that the 
Queen had been such a good wife and was such a good 
mother. 

My rejoinder to this being that in our own town there 
were thousands of good wives and mothers whose goodness 
was taken for granted and consequently never even men- 
tioned, I again pressed the question as to what made the 
Queen’s goodness so unique and incomparable. To this she 
made reply that the Queen was the Queen, foreordained by 
God to sit on the throne and rule her subjects. Being so 
chosen, anything she did must of necessity be of greater 
value than a similar act performed by anyone else. God 
was God, and the Queen was the Queen. The circle was! 
complete. It could not be broken. ‘ 
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Her own education being practi- 
cally self-obtained, and realizing the 
value of education, she was deter- 
mined that her children should re- 
ceive the best that it was in her 
power to give. To this end she 
fought, she worked and she strug- 
gled, and she did it fiercely and in- 
cessantly. For the last three years 
that I went to school before I be- 
came a pupil teacher, in addition to 
her household work, which consisted 
of keeping her home clean and in 
order, cooking, washing, mending 
and all the other multitudinous 
things which fall to a woman who, 
single-handed, is managing and run- 
ning a house for six, she also did the 
janitor work at the school to pay for 
the education I was receiving. Years 
later, when she was a widow, and my 
brother and I were making her an 
allowance to be used exclusively for 
her own benefit and comfort, we 
found that she was. saving a third 
of it and was sending it to a distant 
grandson to help pay his way through 
a university. 

Here is just one incident among 
many to show the quality and spirit 
of her: A few days before her eighti- 
eth birthday I said to her, “‘ Mother, 
you will never be eighty again, 
and I’ll give you anything you wish for in the world.” 

She answered: ‘‘Son, I knew you were going to be nice 
to me and I’ve thought it all out. There are sixty blind 
people in this town and this is what I want: I’d like to 
have them all to tea somewhere and to give them all the 
cake they can eat. Then I’d like to give a dress, a hat, a 
coat, a pair of shoes to the women, and a suit, an overcoat, 
shoes and some tobacco to the men. Do that for me and 
I'll. be happy and satisfied.” 

That was part of her birthday celebration and on her 
eightieth anniversary she made her maiden speech. 

When she was eighty-two she began to grow a new crop 
of hair, and when she was eighty-three she cut four new 
teeth, two in the upper jaw and two in the lower. She 
died at the age of ninety-three, all her faculties unimpaired 
until she drifted into the gentle unconsciousness which 
preceded but shortly the passing of her valiant spirit. 


A Father’s Parting Advice 


UT father! Ah, there was a bird of a different plumage. 

He was below the average height, with big, square 
shoulders, light hair, twinkling eyes and an almost con- 
stant, quizzical 
smile. The opin- 
ion of his betters, 
of which his wife 
thought so much, 
meant less to him 
than the rustle of 
a leaf in the wind. 
He was independ- 
ent, carefree, 
buoyant and irre- 
pressible. Re- 
sponsibility never 
rested on hisshoul- 
ders for the simple 
reason that it 
never could alight 
there. Nor were 
there ever any 
troubles on his 
mind, because his 
mind was a tobog- 
gan down which 
troubles slid 
lightly and swiftly. 
His was that joy- 
ous spirit for which 
there are no yes- 
terdays, neither 
tomorrows. 

He had an alert 
mind and a gen- 
uine gift for me- 
chanics, but he 
never earned more 
than three pounds 
in any week of his 
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A Scene From What Happened 


A Scene From Bought and Paid For 


life. He had tried his hand at many things, including coal 
mining and farming. When it came to employment, he 
was an intermittent self-starter. It was impossible for 
him to work when he had more important things to do. 
He had an almost uncanny faculty for the training of birds 
and animals; he was much too generous for his own good; 
he was slow to anger, but of a great heat once the flame was 
kindled; he was swift to forgive, and once he had forgiven 
there was no impression left on the plate of his memory; 
and he was loved by everything and everybody. In short, 
he was a grand man to have round the house on every day 
except pay day. 

The important things of life with him were cricket, foot- 
ball, horse racing, boxing and outdoor sports. Whenever 
there was a cricket match in-our neighborhood—and they 
often lasted three days—father could always be found 
lying on the grass behind the wicket, carefully watching 
the bowling. In winter when there was a football game he 
was always present, and if it was an important match he 
would travel far to see it. 

One of my earliest recollections is of having him take me 
to Derby to see Derby County play Aston Villa in the 
semifinal for the English Cup. I could not have been more 
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than eight and it was my first rail- 
way journey. When we reached the 
grounds we found that all the grand- 
stand seats were taken and that 
round the field the spectators were 
standing six deep. Father, with strict 
injunctions not to stir from the spot, 
left me near the gate with orders to 
wait until he returned, which he did 
shortly in a hansom he had hired for 
the afternoon, and from the top of 
which we both had a grand and un- 
obstructed view of the game. 

A keen judge of the chances of 
opposing teams, he would back his 
choice to his ultimate limit, betting 
his whole week’s wages just as read- 
ily as he would a sixpence. 

More than once I have known him 
to come home on Saturday and say, 
“T’ve got nothing for you today, 
mother. I picked the wrong un.” 
But oftener he threw his money into 
mother’s lap, kissed her and said, 
“There you are, and it’s more than 
you looked for. Put it by against 
the time when I’m out of luck.” 

He was one of the few genuinely 
spontaneous humorists that I have 
ever known, for he not only had a 
sense of the humorous, but he had 
also the gift of expressing it humor- 
ously. 

He had, moreover, a shrewd and searching philosophy 
of life which was none the less deep because of his homely 
and individual phrasing of it. Once my brother was resting 
his elbows on the table and father said, ‘‘ Mother, give the 
boy a plate for his bones’”’; and when I was leaving home 
for the first time, with no certainty that I should return, 
he said, ‘‘ My lad, I’ve got just two things to tell you. This 
is the first: If you can’t pay your way, take another road. 
And this is the second: If you’re going to gamble, play ’em 
high but careful.” 


The Brother Who Went to Sea 


E DIED when he was seventy-five, and, though I did 
not see him, I am sure that on his lips there was a smile. 
When or how these two first met I do not know, but the 
records show that when Ann Elizabeth Howells, spinster, 
married George Broadhurst, bachelor, she was thirty- 
three and he was two years younger. 

Their first child was a son, who was christened Thomas 
William and whose hair was so blond that his school com- 
panions quickly nicknamed him Snowball. In him was an 
unconquerable passion for the sea. Before he was fifteen 
tihiasy boy, of 
ground-rooted an- 
cestry and born in 
an inland town, 
ran away three 
times to bea 
sailor. His father 
finally, with the 
idea of killing or 
curing, allowed 
him to go on His 
Majesty’straining 
ship, the Chich- 
ester, where at 
the end of his ap- 
prenticeship he 
gained the first 
prize for seaman- 
ship and the sec- 
ond forswimming. 

Then as an able 
seaman heshipped 
before the mast in 
various windjam- 
mers, and, never 
choosing the same 
voyage twice, vis- 
ited practically 
every port of im- 
portance in the 
world and learned 
at first hand those 
chanteys which 
the true sailorman 
quickly learns and 

(Continued on 

Page 192) 
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‘“‘Hey, Guy,’’ G. D. 
Warned Him, 
“‘Don’t You Touch it 
Anywheres Back 
of its Neck!”’ 


whole regiment came swery- 

ing over the dusty meadow 
from a gap in the shallow forest, 
and the appalling sunlight 
smeared this moving bulk of buff and darker browns with 
a singular glory. That silver tone which tantalizes paint- 
ers hung in the continuous froth of dust that curled along 
the ranks; the turquoise cords of the hats twinkled when 
companies dipped in hollows of the little plain; one 
mounted officer, abreast of the second company, was regal 
and insolently commanding beside this motion, and when 
he flung up a hand the parade stopped as if a god’s wish 
had been mortally made certain in the harsh rattle of 
sergeants’ voices from column to column. They halted, 
and presently the lines sagged everywhere. The dust 
ceased and smoke sifted upward in trim puffs, tufts of 
steely vapor from hundreds of cigarettes. Men strayed 
and became human points on the shabby Texan grass. 

‘Oh,’ said Private George Dewey Brown, ‘‘I wish I was 
a doughboy!”’ 

‘“And if you were a doughboy, you’d want to be an en- 
gineer,’’ Erasmus Conkling yawned; ‘“‘and when you get 
East and see some sailors you'll want to be a gob.” 

“‘T wouldn’t neither,’’ G. D. Brown stated; ‘I’ve saw 
some gobs. I hate ’at kinda pants. They look joovenal.” 

This adjective fairly stunned Conkling and me. We 
gaped. G. D.’s vocabulary was getting to 
be impressive in one so pink and young. 
He stood inside the rope which surrounded 
the shady corral and stared at the lounging 
infantrymen fifty yards away with violent 
admiration, discontentedly dangling his hat 
by the knot of its scarlet cord, a child en- 
thralled by the pretty doll in the shop 
window. 

““You’re better off in our humble branch 
of the service, G. D. Those nice doughboys 
have to go sit in the nasty wet trenches 
when we get to France and get shot at in 
ten different ways. All,’ I said, ‘that hap- 
pens to us is long-range artillery fire and 
the noisome activities of airplanes that 
come and drop things on us.” 

‘‘Airplanes,’’ G. D. brooded, ‘‘is 
noisy. . Yeh, but I wisht I’m a dough- 
boy.”’ 

Twenty doughboys were wandering to- 
ward us, allured by the mules which brooded 
at anchor in the corral’s splotches of shadow. 
The usual miracle of military interest now 
occurred. Mules were commonplace in the 
huge reservation, but the soldiers wan- 
dered up to the rope and admired these or- 
dinary mules, and asked us questions about 
them. How often did you feed a mule? 
And did mules kick much and what did we 
use ’em for? They gazed at the mules with 


L: WAS very beautiful. A 


IKE MED 
Be aes 


My Mind Came Hobbling Back From 


San Francisco. He Sat Down on His Heels and Gravely Considered My Blistered Foot in the Basin of Medicated Water 


reverence. A dark grave 
fellow with shocking blue 
eyes got under the rope to 
go and examine a mule 
from near by. 

“Hey, guy,’”’ G. D. warned him, ‘‘don’t you touch it 
anywheres back of its neck!”’ 

The visitors laughed and the dark man grinned. He was 


-much the coolest of the gang, his shirt dry on his heavy, 


high shoulders and his flat face clean while his friends’ were 
streaked and moist. A mule let him pat its nose and he 
came prowling back from the investigation to offer G. D. 
a cigarette. 

“Thank you kindly,” said the dreadful child, taking two 
cigarettes from the package. ‘‘How much does your gun 
weigh, fella? Lemme look ather. ...Gotamatch?... 
You keep her awful clean, huh? I wish I was in infantry!” 

Five infantrymen at once adjured him to thank God 
that he was in field artillery. G. D. straddled the rope of 
the corral and listened to their curses on their part of the 
service while he fingered the rifle and looked down its 
barrel. The visitors gathered around him congenially and 
called him sonny. This was as usual. For G. D. went 
meandering off among the cantonments of Leon Springs 
and came back to F Battery with gifts—candy, equip- 
ment, cigarettes and magazines bestowed on him by people 
he’d never seen before and never saw again. The world 
was his brother. 

In France he was restored to his regiment, having 
fallen off its train, by a furious French general in a high- 
powered motor car, who scolded the regimental com- 
mander for abandoning G. D. in the wilderness of the 
Charente-Inférieure. He decided to escort his friend Conk- 
ling to a hospital when Conkling’s arm was smashed on the 
first day of the St.-Mihiel drive, and the hospital adorned 
him in pajamas and a dressing gown and had him conduct 
eminent visitors through the wards for three weeks. 

Then he went off to the front with some infantrymen and 
was found by his proper owners weeping over the remains 
of a German officer who reminded him of his Uncle Henry 
in Persis, Mississippi. Reverting to his own regiment, 
under guard, he broke down the colonel, who suggested 
that he ought to be court-martialed, by offering him three 
Iron Crosses collected on the battlefields; and, two weeks 
later, I met the straying cherub dining at Marguery’s in 
Paris, where he had no permission to be, in the company 
of an Italian diplomat, the daughter of an English bishop 
and three officers of astonishing rank. He told me 
that they were very nice people, but that they talked 
too much. 

There must be a bushel of paper on the subject of 
Private George Dewey Brown stored with the Adju- 
tant General of the Army, but nothing ever happened 
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to him. He commanded 
the sun to shine upon him 
and it did. 

“Oh,” he told the dark 
doughboy, giving back the 
rifle, ‘but I’d get kinda tired luggin’ that! Yeh, I will say 
for artillery, you don’t have to carry so much when you’re 
workin’. Where you from, guy?” 

‘San Francisco,” said the dark youth, and smiled. 

“Yeh? I’d like to go out there an’ ’Tenshun!”’ 

Capt. Martin Costello said loudly from his tall horse, 
looming over us, “‘About time! Should think you men had 
been long enough in the service to see an officer comin’ 
and salute! . Well, get out of the way, can’t you?” 

His horse almost walked on the dark doughboy and 
shied from him as Captain Costello went through the 
group. A murmur followed this officer’s passage. He rode 
close to the rope for twenty feet and headed out onto the 
open meadow with his spurs blazing. 

*“Somebody’s gonna shoot a few of those in the back 
when this army gets to France,’ some youth remarked. 
““Who’s that piece of cheese?” 

“He’s my captain,” G. D. explained; ‘‘name of Cos- 
tello. Useda be a sergeant wiv the leathernecks. Yeh, he 
eats snakes for breakfas’ an’ drinks hot ink!”’ 

We all looked after Costello. He’d interfered with us on 
purpose, riding deliberately around the curved rope of the 
corral and wasting yards to pass through us. F Battery 
had been speaking warmly of its new commander ‘for a 
week, and from my post in the supply office I had been 
watching Captain Costello’s reputation grow, drill by drill. 

*‘Fine-lookin’, though,” said one of the infantrymen. 

“He’d look fine lynched,’ G. D. brooded as whistles 
blew from the regiment. Then he watched the visitors pelt 
off toward their reforming companies and said approy- 
ingly, “‘’At guy ’at give me his gun’s a nice fella. I wish I 
was in infantry.” 

“Spell infantry, G. D.” 

‘‘T-n-f-i-n-t-y,”’ said G. D., getting his leg over the rope; 
and he went strolling across thin grass to inspect the 
mounted officer who could order all these toys about. He 
advanced with confidence on this potentate, and Hrasmus 
Conkling and I noted his approach. The regiment made a 
neat background for the encounter. Presently G. D. 
saluted the high personage and, fifty yards from us, we 
saw him drop into conversation. eg 

“He beats the devil, doesn’t he?’’ Erasmus murmured. 
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“T can’t make it out,’ I said. “‘He’s not handsome and 
he doesn’t flatter anybody. I think it’s his voice. He 
sounds like a good-tempered baby asking for its bottle. 
You feel obliged to give it to him. . . . Look at him, 
will you?” 

The regiment was moving. Its colonel saluted G. D. 
once more and left him to review the passage of the great 
machine of flesh. G. D. put his hands into the pockets of 
his faded breeches and sat down on Texas to admire the 
companies passing his complacency in a long snake of 
bodies which went thumping past his post, in the renewed 
silver of dust, until the backs of the last files were olive 
stamps of flattened cloth on muscle, and the faint smell of 
sweat blew away from us. Then he got up and came back. 

“What did you say 
to him, idiot?” 

“Nuffin’, Rasmus. 
He says, ‘Hey, babe, 
how long you been in 
this army?’ And I 
said I’ve been in a 
year an’ I’m sixteen, 
and wetalked. He’sa 
nicefella. . . . Ilike 
colonels. They don’t 
ack biggety like cap- 
tains an’ lootenants 
do. . . . Gimme a 
cig’rette.”’ 

‘“You’ve had 
twenty since lunch. 
Sit down and go on 
with your lesson.” 

G. D. curled up on 
the grass under the 
rope, yawned and 
opened the book from 
which his education 
was coming at the mo- 
ment. He took a long 
breath, wrinkled his 
pink nose and read: 
““«The—c-common 
people—were—sub- 
somethin’—to the 
arbsomethin’ justice 
of the f-few,’ ... 
No, that don’t make 
any sense.” 

“Feudal,”’ Erasmus 
suggested. 

“Yeh, ’at’s her! Of 
the feudal landown- 
CrSeau cs ae OW: 
’at word because it’s 
twopagesback. ... 
‘The lord of a m-may- 
nor could ——’ I 
don’t like this book 
much! It’s kinda 
dull. You tell me what 
he’s talkin’ about, 
Rasmus.” 

Erasmus said, in his 
grave voice, with its 
mild Harvard accent: 
“The big real-estate 
owners could boss 
their tenants. They 
were the law. The 
lord of a manor judged 
all the cases his ten- 
ants brought to him 
any way he pleased, 
and they were damn 
lucky if they could get 
a higher lord to judge 
their wayis.e-0 4 Yes, 
it’s a pretty tough book 
to teach you reading 
out of. Goand get the chaplain to give you something easier.”’ 

“T surely shall. . . . What’s ’is about piepowder, 
Rasmus?” 

“Piepowder? Where?” 

I explained idly: ‘‘That was a kind of court, G. D. 
Pied poudre—dusty foot. Here would be the lord of the 
manor riding around and they’d bring him some peddler or 
chicken thief and ask judgment on him, and the lord gave 
judgment right there, in the street, or wherever they were. 
Try to remember that. It’s a good, useless kind of fact.” 

“Oh,” said G. D., after thought, “‘I’d like to’ve been one 
of those lords! You could have you a time bein’ mean to 
everybody!” 


in Having Done Anything About This Purse or Even in Being Alive. 


““You have a noble heart, sonny.” 

G. D. considered that and modestly suggested: ‘‘ Well, 
kinda. I’ve got failin’s though. Anyways, mamma says 
so. . . . C’mon, Rasmus, let’s go swimmin’!”’ 

Erasmus had no enthusiasm; but he was a very obedient 
friend, and G. D. liked to wallow in the tepid creek which 
lay between some rocky slopes half a mile or so below the 
corral. 

It was one of the social spots in the vastness of the baked 
plateau, as men of all the regiments on duty in Leon 
Springs Military Reservation were forbidden to go swim- 
ming in the creeks without bath suits and, naturally, 
killed hours of the hot afternoons in doing just that. 

““You’re too energetic, G. D. All right, come on.” 


“Hol? the Colonel Grunted, Abolishing the Corral and Me With the Sound, So That I Perceived My Impertinence 


They wriggled under the ropes and went striding off to- 
ward the woods in a skimming cloud of dust. A breeze 
lifted a thin shimmer of the gray powder and almost hid 
the two bodies dwindling from me on the battered meadow. 
They vanished and I was left with the dignified mules for 
company, and a French novel to amuse me in this shadow 
under a skimpy tree. But the novel wasn’t thrilling and 
my bandaged right foot ached inside a carpet’slipper. Per- 
haps it would be just as well to go sleep and get rid of 
two hours before supper, or to go back to the supply office 
and write letters. 

I got up and stretched, after a time, and was still stretch- 
ing when my eyes picked out a green affair on the turf 


“‘Costello!’’ 


beyond the rope, a patch of statiqnary color on the yellow 
grass. Then I snorted, with the thing in my hand. Cap- 
tain Costello’s wallet was small and rather ladylike for 
such a tall man; a square of soft green leather lettered 
“Martin Costello” in finely stamped gold print, but the 
thing was plump with folded bills. It had joggled out of 
some pocket as he rode through us. By and by he would 
be noisily worried about it. 

I shoved the square of leather inside my shirt and limped 
slowly up a strip of turf behind the cantonments of the 
regiment to the little hill on which the headquarters sat 
and tried to be imposing, rather vainly, because the builder 
of the camp had placed the headquarters offices and two 
dependent wings of bedrooms under seven of the largest 
trees in Leon Springs 
Military Reservation, 
and the whole struc- 
ture had the look of a 
bad suburban bunga- 
low, reduced to hu- 
mility by the great 
clouds of dusty foliage 
which hung over the 
sprawling roofs. But 
these same trees made 
a cool lounging room 
behind the building 
for the young officers, 
who lay about on 
deck chairs in much 
shadow, or lay about 
when Col. Philip 
Marivaux wasn’t lying 
on his particular chair 
with a novel. 

If the regimental 
commander happened 
to be there, the officers 
sat primly and 
watched his cele- 
brated monocle glitter 
in the amazing tan 
of his face beneath 
his right white eye- 
brow. 

Rounding one end 
of the building, I noted 
with regret that Colo- 
nel Marivaux was 
reading a yellow novel 
in his red-lined deck 
chair while the plump 
chaplain and Captain 
Costello politely con- 
versed, leaning on the 
trunk of a tree. They 
reminded me of 
schoolgirls trying to be 
sociable in the neigh- 
borhood of a sour 
chaperon. But, you 
see, I reminded my- 
self just then of a 
scared kid wandering 
too close to a danger: 
ous mastiff, and it did 
me no good to recall 
Colonel Marivaux as a 
shy, gentle little lieu- 
tenant of field artillery 
on duty at West Point 
when I was a small 
boy, or to recollect 
that the cadets pri- 
vately spoke of him as 
Marie. The Lieuten- 
ant Marivaux of 1896 
had nothing to do 
with the Colonel 
Marivaux of 1917, 
whose mustaches twitched evilly when he saw me passing 
within ten yards of his chair. 

“Ha!” said this overlord. ‘‘Here! What the devil d’you 
want, corporal?” 

‘Sir, Captain Costello dropped h-his purse down by the 
corral. I ——” . 

“Ho!” the colonel grunted, abolishing the corral and 
me with the sound, so that I perceived my impertinence in 
having done anything about this purse or even in being 
alive. ‘‘Costello!” 

The red-haired captain came striding, with a flutter of 
his tawny silk shirt. ‘Sir?’ 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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“7 Suppose We Can Fix That Up All Right”’ 


Frenchy McCord, manager of the Joyland Dance 

Palais— Gents, Fifty Cents, Plus War Tax; Ladies 
Free—tore himself away from a sound conversation with 
an old and horrible friend, Mr. Slant-Face McGroarty, and 
went to see what. was wanted of him at the box office. 

He found, standing alone before the ticket window, the 
occasion for his call, a curiously startled young sapling who 
blinked nervously and dampened his lips with his tongue. 

“Well, young fellow,’ said Mr. McCord, “I’m the 
manager. What’s on your mind?” 

The sapling smiled a ghastly smile, intended apparently 
to be ingratiating. “‘Why—ah,” he hesitated with some 
dignity—‘‘ah—I’m Gibbons—ah—of the Globe.” He 
paused, evidently feeling that this should be enough. 

‘“What,” asked Mr. McCord amiably, “‘of it?” 

His indifference to the information threw Mr. Gibbons 
for a few seconds into a deep quandary, from which he 
emerged with faster and more nervous blinks. ““Why— 
ah,’”’ he explained—‘“‘2h—I rather thought that perhaps— 
ah—the courtesies of the house were—ah— extended 
to—ah—newspaper men.”’ The thought died away. 

“Oh, I see!’”” Mr. McCord said crudely. ‘‘ You want to 
get in without paying.” 

“Why—ah ” agreed Mr. Gibbons. 

The manager looked him over for a minute and then 
nodded. ‘‘I suppose we can fix that up all right,” he said. 
“Oh, Eddie,”’ he called to the door man, “let Gibbons of 
the Globe through.” 

“ Ah—thanks.”’ 

“Not at all.” 

Mr. Gibbons of the Globe mounted the narrow stairs and 
turned into a hall which had apparently been designed and 
furnished by a delirious Oriental esthete. The 
décor appeared to be a happy mingling of 
Chinese, Javanese, chop suey and David 
Belasco. It was a crowded room, 
noisy, dim and hot, and down the 
middle stretched a_ glistening 
dance floor, now a thick tangle 
of sheiks and hotsy-totsies en- 
gaged in Terpsichore to the 
very, very beautiful music of 
Al Hickup’s Jazzing Collegi- 
ans’ Society Harmony Kings. 
Low lights shone from twenty 
fantastically Chinese lanterns 
dangling from the fluted silk 
ceiling, and everybody chewed 
gum. 

Into this gaudy carnival stepped 
Mr. Gibbons with the satisfied air 
of one who is home at last. He halted 
just within the door to check his hat, a 
fine new straw with a red-gold-and-blue- 
striped band; and while he stands there, under 
a plain, honest, uncolored electric light, the 


A rene his derby at a swagger angle, Mr. Little 


He Wrote the Title: 
The Best o’ Luck 


readers are at lib- 
erty to step forward 
and inspect him 
more closely. 

For the benefit of those in the rear of the hall it may be 
explained that Mr. Gibbons is nineteen, as callow as a calf 
and given somewhat to the pimples of adolescence. His 
eyes are wide, round and humorless, but his hair is slick 
with the grease of the bear; and if that is not a wing collar 
and a jazz-bow tie he is wearing, then we are all mightily 
mistaken. One suspects, moreover, that in his major 
garments he has counterfeited that rakish roominess of 
collegiate apparel by equipping himself with a suit about 
three sizes too large. A harmless-looking young man, with, 
indeed, a most disarming and ingenuous smile, he has 
elected to wear here, however, the aloof air of superior 
elegance. 

With a world-weary gesture, he lighted a cigarette and 
stood drawing languidly on it as his blinking eyes swept the 
hall in a definite search. They halted presently on a slick 
black bobbed head at the opposite end of the hall, and 
rested and softened. He dropped the cigarette and moved 
down the hall toward the head. 

The girl was alone, an undersized, tightly bodiced little 
person, with a definite suggestion of the sparrow about her. 
Her eyes, now fixed on a comic weekly in her lap, were 
small and black and sharp. Her nose was white with cling- 
ing powder. Her dress was sleeveless, her skirt was short 
and her stockings were rolled. Mr. Gibbons stopped be- 
hind her chair. Unobserved, his arms folded, he 
inspected her nervously; and then his eyes strayed 
to the fluted-silk ceiling, to the restless rhythm 
of the dancers, to Al Hickup’s Jazzing Collegians, 
to the fantastic Chinese lanterns. 
He meditated, and his meditation 
turned toward a book, a biog- 
raphy, which might some day be 
written: 


TELUS TRATED 


“Tt was one of young Arthur 
Gibbons’ whims, in those days 
before the world came to recog- 
nize the true worth of his writing, 
to go slumming, as he afterward 
used to call it. Although in- 
stinctively inclined toward the 
more refined society of Park Av- 
enue and Riverside Drive, he be- 
came something of an Abou Ben 
Adhem and delighted to wander, 
unrecognized, as did that old ca- 
liph, in public dance halls, and the 
like. Thus frequently did he run 
into adventures, which he used 
later in his novels; and he often 
said afterward that the true slices 
of life which critics raved over in 
his novels were the results of these 
contacts with real life.”’ 


He unfolded and refolded his arms and blinked at the 
back of the girl’s head: 


“Tn later life the famous novelist also intimated, with a 

twinkle in his eye, that in these sordid pal- 
aces he also found romance, and it may 
be that his profound knowledge of 
women, proved in some of his best 
works, began with the women he 
learned to know on these nuc- 
turnal expeditions.” 


The girl chuckled at some- 
thing in the comic magazine 
and young Arthur Gibbons 
abandoned his biography. 
He took a cautious step for- 
ward and peered over her 
shoulder. Then, with studied 
nonchalance, he dropped into 
a chair at her side. 
“ Ah—I beg your—ah—pardon.”’ 
The girl looked up sharply. ‘“‘I— 
ah—venture to speak,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause—ah—I notice you are—ah— 
reading some of my—ah—stuff.” 
The girl glanced quickly at the until then un- 
observed name of the author. ‘‘Why,” she 
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exclaimed, ‘‘are 
you George Jean 
Nathan that wrote 
this stuff?” 

Young Mr. Gibbons blinked rapidly. “‘Why—ah—yes, 
I happen to be,”’ he said. ‘‘Do you—ah—like it?” 

“Tt’s a scream!” the girl said. ‘“‘ You must drag down a 
lot of jack for things in a magazine, don’t you?” 

““Why—ah,” he explained, stepping into character— 
“it’s —ah—a boob jerker. J—ah—don’t ——” 

““Well!”’ said the girl. ‘‘Can y’imagine! I been reading 
your stuff, you know, a couple of weeks. Gee, you’re 
comical! But say, I wouldn’t of pictured you like you 
look. In the magazine you sound so s’castic. I thought 
you’d of looked s’castic. You talk like you write—s’castic, 
like that?” 

““Why—ah—no, except—ah—when the occasion war- 
rants,’ Arthur explained. “‘But that—ah—that’s a boob 
jerker.”’ © 

“That’s s’castic,”’ observed the girl. ‘‘I hope you won’t 
ever get s’castic with me. You won’t, will you—Jean?”’ 
This last was a coo, and young Mr. Gibbons blinked with 
unprecedented rapidity. 
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“When I Get to Thinking About Some of Them Things You Wrote I Gotta Laugh’”’ 


“Why—ah—no. 
dance?”’ he asked. 

He bought two dance tickets, and then, endeavoring to 
look as much like Mr. Nathan as possible, he twirled the 
girl vigorously into a tango. Presently the musicians 
stopped, exhausted. 

“You’re a smooth dancer, baby Jean,” the girl said as 
they sat down again. ‘I think I’m gonna call you baby 
Jean. You like that?” 

“Ah,” said Arthur. 

“Say, I’ll bet you draw down a lot of jack from maga- 
zines. The way you write, I bet you ain’t no tightwad!”’ 

“Ah,” said Arthur. 

“What you say we have an orangeade?”’ 

““Ah—boy!’’ A sloppy waiter lounged over. “Ah—two 
orangeades.”’ 

The girl chuckled into her glass. “‘Gee,’’ she said, “‘when 
I get to thinking about some of them things you wrote I 
gotta laugh. You’re a scream, you are!’’ She screamed. 

Arthur drew on his straw. 


Will you—ah—honor me with this 


“Occasionally, in those days when he was young, Arthur 
Gibbons came across, in those sordid dance halls, girls of 
real appreciation. Like diamonds in mud banks, they stood 
out from their sordid surroundings; and with his knowledge 
of women, he was easily able to pick out the ones that were 
real genuine girls from the painted creatures that one found 
mostly in those sordid places.” 
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The music started again. He rose and drew back the 
girl’s chair for her to rise. 

Then Myrtle wanted another orangeade. Arthur sum- 
moned the garcon and in a twinkling, or five minutes, 
there were two more tall amber glasses before them. 

Young Mr. Gibbons silently watched her absorb the 
liquid, and then, clearing his throat, he leaned toward her. 
““ Ah— Myrtle—ah—you know I didn’t just—ah—pick you 
out irrespective, you know.’’ She looked up from her 
glass, blank faced. Arthur cleared his throat again. ‘I’m 
sure you won’t—ah—think I’ve been impertinent when 
I’ve told you—ah—that I’ve been—ah—watching you for 
several nights—ah—hoping for a chance to be—ah— 
formally introduced to you.”’ 

Myrtle, for whom impertinence did not begin until 
she was knocked on her ear, breathed an awed, ‘‘Can 
y’imagine!” 

“Ah—no,”’ he said. ‘‘ You really ain’t—are not—ah— 
one of the ordinary girls around here.’”’ He waved his hand 
contemptuously. ‘‘I’ve—ah—had quite a bit of experi- 
ence—ah—with women and I ean tell.’ He paused 
nervously and blinked at her. ‘‘I can see it,’ he said. 
““There’s—ah—something, I can’t describe it, but—ah— 
something, a something, if you—ah—see what I mean, 
something about you.” 

“Jean!” 

** Ah—yes,”’ he recalled his character, ‘‘they’re fetching 
hussies—ah—but ” He paused, words failing him. 

“You mean,” she aided him, “‘I’m different?”’ 

“Ah,” he said gratefully. 

Myrtle sucked a last blast on the straw and wiped her 
mouth with a handkerchief. “‘Say, Jean,” she said, “you’re 
the cat’s. I think it’s swell meeting you like this. And, 
say, but you can bes’castic! When we gonna have a date?” 

He figured rapidly 
on pay day. “‘Ah— 
Tuesday evening?” 
he suggested. 

“What do you say 
we go to the Bilt- 
more?”’ she coun- 
tered brightly, and 
saw him start. 
“What do you care, 
drawing down all that 
jack from maga- 
zines?” 

“* Ah—all right.” 

She rose. “I gotta 
go, baby,’ she said. 
“‘T come here with a 
big boob and I been 
ditching him the 
whole evening for 
you.” She glanced 
around at an alcove. 
“Come over here,” 
she added quickly. 

They were barely 
shielded from view. 
Myrtle’s arms 
reached up, caught him around the neck, drew his head 
down. Then he was holding her as tightly as she held him, 
and they kissed. Hours later, it seemed, she let him go. 
“Remember the address I give you,” she said hastily, and 


“A Little Joke, Eh!’’ Miss Muso Was Flushed With Anger 


gripping you. But until then 


disappeared. Young Mr. Gib- 
bons, his head reeling, moved 
uncertainly down the hall. 

Fifteen minutes later, at 
10:30, he entered the city room 
of the Globe, still somewhat 
dazed. 

“Copy boy!’’ He snapped 
into action, hurried to the city 
desk. The night city editor 
glared at him. ‘‘ Where have 
you been?’ he demanded. 
“There’s been one copy boy 
on duty here since ten o’clock. 
Weren’t you due here at ten?”’ 

“Joseph Conrad,’’ com- 
mented the assistant night city 
editor, a morose man, “has 
probably been out living life.” 
Arthur flushed. 

“Well, Mr. Conrad can just 
stick around until the first edi- 
tion goes to press.”’ He glow- 
ered at young Mr. Gibbons. 
“After we’ve put this paper to 
bed, Mr. Conrad,” he said, 
“vou may return to literature 
and such other arts as you find 


you'd better snap into it and 

help out us newspaper men.” 
The assistant night city editor noticed the wing collar and 

jazz-bow tie. “‘ Must have been quite formal,” he ventured. 
*“Semi—ah—informal,”’ Arthur said, and walked off. 


Patroitman Moriarty Called to Him, But the Young Man Continued on His Way, Skipping and Whooping 


For an hour then he bore copy paper and copy takes back 
and forth, until at length the edition went to press. Then, 
brooding sadly, he slumped into a chair. The Biltmore! 
Twenty—thirty—forty dollars, maybe! He hadn’t any 
idea how much it would cost. Tuesday—six days 
off. Forty dollars! He reflected that perhaps he 
shouldn’t have introduced himself as one who might 
be affluent. But what else could he have done? 


“Copy boy!” 
Myrtle. Myrtle Muso. A lovely, lovely name. ... 
Forty dollars. .. . ‘““Copyboy!” ... He’d have 


to tell her—sometime—when? After all, while he 
might not be a person of note, still—still, he felt, 
he felt deep down in his heart, she’d understand. 
She’d forgive. She couldn’t fail to see—to see the— 
the love light. . . ““CopyabOvilamae «as 

At midnight the solution came. At midnight the 
clouds of the Biltmore, forty dollars and the de- 
ception disappeared. The noise died down, the city 
room was deserted. The erstwhile Mr. Nathan 
went to his locker and unearthed from its depths 
a sheaf of paper, no less, it would appear, than a 
manuscript. He took it to a desk, opened it and re- 
viewed the first paragraph. 

It was well. A look of satisfaction, of relief, set- 
tled on his face. Not art, perhaps, he reflected, 
but a boob jerker, afetcher of the mazuma. Polished 
up, as he had intended for months, it would be box- 
office fodder, a snarer of forty dollars, at the very 
least. And no time like the present. 

He found then an open typewriter, sat down to 
it and prepared to whip the little gem into shape. 


They Shook Arthur’s Hand Heartily, While He, Debonair in His Delirium, Endeavored 
to Look as One Might be Expected to Look Who Has Done His Duty 


A sheet of paper slid into the machine. He wrote the title: 
The Best o’ Luck. Then he slumped down into the chair, 
an imbecilic smile on his face. His hands fell into his lap, 
and before plunging into 
belles-lettres he permitted his 
thoughts to drift again into 
the pleasant dizziness of the 
biography that might some 
day be written: 


“Tt was on one 
of these nucturnal 
excursions into the 
night that Arthur 
Td Gibbons met the 
petite little woman 
who was later to 
become the fasci- 
nating Mrs. Gib- 
bons. The story 
has never been told 
before. Ithad been 
Mr.Gibbons’ whim, 
then an unknown, 
to introduce him- 
self, whimsically, as 
George Jean 
Nathan, a noted 
dramatic critie of 
the period. One to 
whom he so introduced himself was Miss Myrtle Muso, 
a petite little girl. 

“Tn that sordid surrounding she was a pear! that caught 
the eye of the epicure Mr. Gibbons; and instantly recog- 
nizing, from his knowledge of women, that there was good 
in her, he began to woo her. Promising then to take her to 
a rather expensive place for dinner, to which Mr. Gibbons 
has since gone hundreds of times, he was compelled to send 
out a story which was to be his first published story, and 
the seed out of which his world-wide fame has since grown. 
The story was accepted, Mr. Gibbons was able to keep his 
date, and the resultant critical outburst is well known. 

“«That night,’ Mr. Gibbons was wont to tell friends 
over the wines and walnuts in after years, ‘I kissed that 
little girl, the woman that was to be my wife. It was the 
first time I ever kissed a woman, and it was the last, except 
Mrs. Gibbons, of course. I knew her to be a fine type of 
woman the first time I saw her. Yes, I kissed her.’”’ 


His eyes were glazed. A fatuous smile curled his face. 
And then, straightening up and blinking, he began to write 


the story. 
Ir 


HE next day the first reader in the office of the Inter- 
national Magazine leaned back in his chair and began 


to read: 
THE BEST O’ LUCK 


By A. HATTON GIBBONS 


“‘In the dim, wild spaces that surrounded my cabin on 
the top of Pike’s Peak, that historic spot where pioneers of 
(Continued on Page 208) 
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Helen Wills, Returning From Europe 


FUNDAMENTAL change in the whole 
civilized world’s mental picture as to 
what constitutes smartness has been 

taking place these past ten years. The French- 
woman used to approximate it more closely than 
any other race of women, but she is ceasing to 
do so. Her attraction was that of sophisti- 
eated luxury, of roundness, softness, of 

Fa ava i ‘ 
femininity accented by studied elegance. 
There was a knowingness, a carefully con- wy 
ceived plan about her style. 

American women were looked upon as gauche, lacking 
in poise, in savoir-faire, possessing beauty of a fresh sort, 
but unskilled in the adornment of it. 

Subtly, almost imperceptibly, a change came over us. 
Travel, plus the dissemination of a style knowledge un- 
dreamed of in any other country, served to teach us many 
things. Avid of information that would make our lives 
more beautiful or joyous, traits that had been disagreeable 
were eliminated or became subtly attractive. Gaucherie 
became insouciance. Lack of poise gave place to a frank 
boyishness. We acquired quickly the necessary savoir- 
faire. 

Americans admire insouciance. It is youthful, and youth 
fascinates them. They discovered themselves to be a peo- 
ple whose reactions suddenly began to:have weight. Ma- 
ture awareness came to grips with youthful nonchalance 
and lost out in the battle of personalities which was 
waged with quiet ferocity in the salons of the great dress- 
makers. Flaming youth began impertinently to dictate 
what was going to be what in the matter of costuming. 


French Fashions on American Lines 


WELL-KNOWN French writer editorially deplores the 
effect the boyish silhouette, natural to the American 
girl, has had on Frenchwomen. He admits with reluctance 
that French couturiers are no longer concerned with the 
French type and that Frenchwomen are striving heroically 
to mold their figures on American lines. He deprecates the 
glorification of slim arms and legs and the elimination of 
busts and hips. He reads into the severe effacement of the 
once protuberant—shall we say?—chest a further menace 
to the very necessary propagation of the French species. 
He warns the French dressmaking world that they are 
selling their native style for a mess of American dollars. 
But he is not optimistic that his warnings will be heeded. 
Sadly he admits that the American ideal of smartness 
dominates the world, and that though there have been 
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The Studiedly Sporty French Type 


and did our little best to adapt them to our 
individual uses. 

It was a most unusual thing ten years ago to 
find a model that could be duplicated as was. 
Gradually, but surely, the French couturiers 
began to see that their bread could be buttered 

much more copiously by striving to supply 
what would best suit the American buyers’ 
needs rather than by catering to the tastes 

of their countrywomen. One by one they 

felt themselves inspired to create costumes 
that were readily salable in America. These women who 
were descending upon them in droves required special 
study, and where could flaming youth be studied 

to better advantage than in its native hab- 
itat, the wily French dressmaker asked 
himself, as he took ship for America. 


Englishwomen at Ascot 


Lawsom 


ever so slight concessions to femininity in the softly float- 
ing draperies of the past two seasons, curves are to be as 
rigidly taboo as ever. ‘‘Give us back busts 

and hips,” is his plea, but the couturiers, 
unheeding, continue to approximate as 
closely as possible the greyhound sil- 
houette dear to their American cli- 
entele. 

Do the great French dress- 
makers design their models for 
their French clientele any 
more? Are there any smart 
Frenchwomen, or is the 
smart Frenchwoman a 
myth? If there are smart 
Frenchwomen, where do 
they hide themselves? 
Where can one find them 
and what do they wear and 
how do they wear it? Is 
a crowd of Frenchwomen 
gathered together better 
turned out as a whole than 
a similarly representative 
group of American women? 

The Parisian couturier who 
is most successful financially 
today is the one who has the 
ability to metamorphose his 
ideas‘ of smartness to meet with 
the greatest accuracy the Amer- 
ican point of view. Time was when 
he made models pretty much to suit his 
own vhims, and we from America could 
take them or leave them and be hanged to us. 
With no resources of worthy designing ability 
at home, we took the least unsuitable of the 
models made up to suit tastes foreign to ours 


Flapper Manikins 


FTER seeing the American 
flapper in her proper 
milieu, one Parisian coutu- 
rier went back home and 
caused his designers to 
make his whole season’s 
line to fit her personality, 
even going so far as to 
import American flapper 
types to wear them. The 
reactions of the American 
buyers who sat through 
the initial showing of his 
Americanized line were 
amusing and enlightening, 
to say the least. Their at- 
titude was a ludicrous mix- 
ture of disappointment, of 
consternation and of bewil- 
derment. One heard excited 
comments on every side: “But 
these are exactly what we’ve been 
making at home for years!” or, 
“T’m not going to order here; I can 
get hundreds like this on Seventh Ave- 
nue, with no duty to pay!’”’ Or again, “Smith 
& Jones in the garment center has a better 
line of these things which I can buy at one- 
quarter the money!” 


FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
Corinne Griffith ina 
Frock of the Type 
Popular With Young 
American Girls 
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We looked at one another in surprise. Had we been 
asleep all these years? Here was a couturier we had all 
depended upon for that something new that we wearily 
chased all over Europe, and he had quite unintentionally 
shown us the charm of our own ideas. Poor dear, he had, 
with the most selfish intentions, unselfishly pointed us to 
our own markets. Nevertheless, so consistently and thor- 
oughly had that couturier’s prestige been exploited by 
American department stores that none of the buyers dared 
flout his collection, even though buying his models was 
definitely a carrying of coals to Newcastle. 

The kinetic silhouette, exploited with much financial 
success, was evolved by another couturier out of our lives 
of movement and spirited activity, after a careful study 
of the American woman in her native surroundings. Still 
another, who used to cater largely to the English, becoming 
enamored of the slim lines and buoyant carriage of the 
young American matron, and enamored no less of her 
apparently bottomless purse, now makes her collection 
purely for that type. 

Recently there set sail for America one of the rising lights 
inthe French dressmaking firmament. Heannounced with 
considerable pomposity that he wished to study his Amer- 
ican public so that he might with greater understanding 
interpret them in terms of French taste. That sounds awe- 
inspiring, but it merely means that the gentleman will find 
out more about us chez nous. He will ascertain definitely 
in the United States what manner of woman he has to deal 
with, and will go back home and produce clothes that will 
be as nearly as possible duplicates of the things he will see 
worn here, with just enough of an admixture of Parisian 
detail to make them go down with the American buyer 
as the something imported she has gone abroad to seek. 


Popular Parisian Myths 


ARIS has taught us much. We cannot be too grateful 

for the sense of beauty and of the fitness of things that 
she has imparted impartially to all who sought it. Any for- 
eigner, resident any length of time in Paris, must bear 
evidence to the influence that city has on the stranger 
within her gates. How many, many hundreds of times we 
have watched the metamorphosis of the feminine visitor, 
from the typical hopeless tourist dowd up through various 
stages of awakening taste, to the at least presentably, if not 
actually admirably turned-out woman of fashion. But 
the noteworthy difference in the influence exerted fashion- 
wise is that where formerly she watched the natives for her 
style hints, she now watches her smart compatriots there. 

“Will the American buyers like my line?”’ 
That is the momentous question that agitates 
the breast of every French couturier on the eve 
of an opening. If they do not like it, the coutu- 
rier suffers, for that season at least, an extremely 
serious financial setback. Isaw one world-famous 


A French Jeune Fille 


couturiére weep hyster- 
ically when, for the second 
season running, the whole 
body of American buyers 
in attendance at her open- 
ing walked out on her 
collection without purchas- 
ing. She formerly had been 
autocratic to the last degree 
in her dealings with her 
American clientele. Sud- 
denly she was reduced to 
an unprecedented humility 
when her line was repudi- 
ated by her formerly docile 
followers. 

Tales are told the public 
about separate sets of mod- 
els for the separate clien- 
teles. There is supposed to 
be one line provided for the 
English, another for the 
Spanish and still another for 
the Americans. That, too, 
is one of the Paris myths. 
The models are the same 
for all. They are shown first 
to the Americans, and the 
greatest possible effort is 
made to please this largest 
of all the groups of pros- 
pective buyers. The other 
nationalities are then per- 
mitted a view of what has 
been designed with the 
American consumer pri- 
marily in mind. Mussolini has greater reason for feeling 
humiliated by the dominance of the hated foreigner over 
Italian fashions than even he wot. What the wives, 
daughters and mothers of Italy’s fashionable classes are 
wearing are not French fashions, but fashions for Amer- 
icans fabricated in France. 

We are fed lots of what we Americans, in our plebeian 
way, call apple sauce about the authenticity of French 
design. We are intended to imbibe the notion that only a 
very esthetic people, such as the French proclaim them- 
selves tobe, could possibly evolve true beauty in costuming. 

We are told marvelous tales about how some couturier 
traveled and studied and labored; how he went into the 
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The Elegance Movement 
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The Ideal American Flapper Type 
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desert and fasted; and how 
a great light dawned upon 
him, which light he trans- 
lated into a color, so that 
he was enabled to evolve 
the theory behind his 
latest great collection. 
We, who have tosit through 
orening after opening, know 
to our sorrow just how great 
a proportion of bunk there 
is in such tales. We’ve seen 
ideas pirated by one coutu- 
rier from another’s collec- 
tion of the season before 
with all the barefaced im- 
pudence with which a little 
cloak-and-suit manufac- 
turer pirates his ideas from 
the windows along Fifth 
Avenue. 


The Source of Ideas 


HE style idea dominat- 

ing many a Parisian cou- 
turier’s line will often have 
emanated from America, 
and before our very eyes we 
will see our own particular 
modes metamorphosed ever 
so slightly and sold back 
to us as the thing the chic 
Parisienne is wearing! The 
chiffon frock with the slimly 
fitted bodice and the flowing 
skirt is now coming back to us via Paris, after having been an 
indispensable adjunct of the American girl’s evening toilet 
for years. Often those who buy these translated ideas know 
quite well that they came from back home, but such is the 
strength of the system that they buy them and take them 
home with them again, enshrouded in a new halo by the 
magic of Parisian prestige. 

Last March there set sail for Europe a New York stylist. 
On the boat going over she wore almost continually a 
three-piece sports frock in gray tweed, with a hip-length 
cape to match, which she had purchased in rather un- 
seemly haste the day she sailed. It was American made, 
of American inspiration and of an American fabric. With 
it she wore a plaid silk scarf tied in ascot fash- 
ion about her throat, and a felt hat whose brim 
she had cut to suit herself and whose crown 
was dented in a manner dictated only by her 
own whim. She was pleased with her costume. 

(Continued on Page 121) 


The Sophisticated French Type 


LORIAN SLAPPEY 

seated himself on the 

Sahara Desert and 
mourned. The heavens formed 
a great bowl of burnished bronze 
which cast a brilliant and 
queerly heatless radiance. 
Spread before the smarting eyes 
of the dapper little negro from 
Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A., 
was the town of Biskra, ghastly 
white against a background of 
vivid tropical foliage. Far to 
the north were mountains sepa- 
rating the little Algerian city 
from the Mediterranean. Near 
at hand was the sluggish but 
beautiful Oued Biskra and the 
magnificent oasis. The balance 
of the landscape was composed 
of sand, twisted and piled and 
swept into queer hillocks and 
dunes. Near Biskra the desert 
was jeweled by an occasional 
palm or bit of scrub growth, but 
to Florian’s left, and behind 
him, there was merely the grim, 
dun-colored expanse. 

“Golla!”’ groaned Mr. Slap- 
pey, “‘I never in all my whole 
life seen so much nothin’.”’ 

Mr. Slappey was in abysmal 
trouble. Less than three months 
before, the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., of Birming- 
ham, had prepared for an inva- 
sion of Europe and Northern 
Africa, there to shoot two-reel 
comedies against exotic back- 
grounds. Twenty persons—di- 
rectors, actors, technical men 
and musicians—were selected to 
comprise the party, and when 
the names were posted that of 
Mr. Florian Slappey was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Whereupon the worried Mr. 
Slappey swung into action, with 
the result that he was engaged 
as French interpreter for the 
troupe. The fact that Florian 
knew scarcely a single word of 
French presented small diffi- 
culty. The chief thing was that 
no one else in the company 
knew any more of the language 
than Florian did. 

The company argonauted 
from New York to Naples, and 
there made several pictures. 
Then they took steamer for Al- 
giers—and the trouble started. 

Algiers is a French colony. The language of the mother 
country cascades readily from the lips of whites and blacks 
alike, in the big, sprawling town which rises sheer from a 
dirty harbor on the Mediterranean. 

Florian sensed catastrophe and for a day or so managed 
to divert it. Then the company entrained for Biskra, two 
hundred miles inland, and on the edge of the Sahara 
Desert. There a job of interpreting became necessary and 
President Orifice R. Latimer called Florian into the breach. 

Even Mr. Slappey’s vaunted ingenuity was not proof 
against the situation. He struggled with a bewildered 
Frenchman and complained bitterly to an astonished 
movie president that these fellers didn’t speak their own 
language so good. 

Orifice was doubtful—but only for a moment. He 
thought the matter over carefully and concluded that 
certainly a Frenchman ought to know something about 
French. The inevitable conclusion which came to him was 
that Florian had schemed himself into a European tour. 

The wrath of President Latimer was an awful thing. He 
opened his lips and expressed his frank opinion of Mr. 
Slappey and that gentleman’s immediate forbears. He 
notified Florian that he and Midnight had definitely and 
permanently parted company, never more to do business. 
Florian, wild-eyed and worried, made frenzied protest. 
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They Talked Far Into the Chilly Night. 


“Honest, Orifice, Ise gwine die does you fire me.”’ 

“‘That’s the one thing I hope you don’t do nothin’ else 
but.” 

Florian quivered. ‘‘An’ besides, I got a contrack with 
you which says im 

“Nemmin’ what it says. That contrack was drawed in 
Bumminham an’ it cain’t be forced in Africa.” 

“T gits me a lawyer.” 

** An’ a swell git you would have got when you got one. 
How you gwine speechify with him? Besides, what you 
done to us was fraud on account you don’t know no 
French ——” 4 ee 

“But I did. I just forgot it while us was in Italy.” 

“‘Fumadiddles! You put one over on us, an’ the sooner 
you quits hangin’ ’round where we is at, the happier I is 
gwine be. Ise sick an’ tired 4a 

““Man! Ise also sick.’’ A gleam of hope showed in his 
eyes. “‘I ain’t drawed no money in a long time, Orifice. 
Midnight owes me ’bout two hund’ed dollars back pay.” 

“Yeh! An’ you owes Midnight fo’ a ticket fum Bum- 
minham to New York an’ fum New York to Naples an’ 
fum Naples to Algiers. I guess us keeps that two hund’ed 
dollars fo’ liquid damages.” 

“Oh, man! You ain’t gwine cas’ me loose to starve, is 
you?” 
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“Wisdom what you speaks. 
Starvin’ is the most thing I 
hope you do. Guess nobody 
ain’t gwine put nothin’ over on 
Orifice R. Latimer an’ git away 
with it.” 

Mr. Slappey wrung his hands. 
“What is I gwine do, Orifice? 
Tell me that.” 

Mr. Latimer waved a fishy 
and uncompromising hand to- 
ward the squat, white buildings 
of Biskra. “Lots of cullud folks 
aroun’ heah, Florian. Guess 
you won’t have no trouble git- 
tin’ along with them, seein’ how 
good you can talk French.” 

‘The dapper little man gri- 
maced with distaste. ‘‘They 
ain’t cullud folks, Brother Lati- 
mer, an’ you know it. No real 
eullud folks talks like they do. 
Polly voo Fronsay! Wherever 
did you heah cullud fellers 
talkin’ thataway?”’ 

‘Heard you when us give you 
the job as interpreter.” 

Florian was near to tears. 
‘Please leave me stay with the 
comp’ny, Orifice. I does any 
kind of work. I acts, I scrubs. 
I does chores. Anything so long 
as you don’t cast me loose in 
the middle of all these sheiks. 
Man, it’s gwine be terrible!” 

“An’ theterribler itis, Florian 
Slappey, the happier I is gwine 
be. An’ I gives you one mo’ 
order. You keep away fum the 
hotel where us is stayin’ at. 
’Cause the one thing you ain’t 
with meis popular. Ise finished, 
thoo an’ done with you.”’ 

President Latimer whirled 
and strode away, turning a deaf 
ear to the tearful lamentations 
of his one-time French inter- 
preter. And in the two days 
which followed Florian Slappey 
hung mournfully about the 
somewhat dilapidated hotel on 
the Rue du Cardinal Lavigerie 
which was occupied by the Bir- 
mingham negroes. 

Florian had friends in the 
company and those friends were 
sincerely sorry for him. But 
President Latimer had passed 
the word that Florian was not 
to be assisted financially, and 
so, save for an occasional sub 
rosa loan of a few francs, Mr. 
Slappey found himself penniless and very much alone in a 
country where there was an overplus of sand and a multi- 
tude of colored persons who behaved as no colored persons 
in his knowledge were supposed to act. 

More than once in the course of his hectic and colorful 
career Mr. Slappey had been grimly up against it. He 
knew Mr. Trouble intimately and called him by his first 
name. But this was not trouble. This was Old Man Dis- 
aster himself. Mr. Slappey was beginning to realize just 
exactly what he was up against. For three days he hung 
on the outskirts of the Midnight troupe, watching with 
wide-eyed melancholia their preparations for a howling 
farce of desert intrigue. 

He saw bitterly that they had employed an interpreter 
who really could speak French; a somewhat battered and 
entirely disreputable-looking gentleman of the colored 
persuasion. This person possessed one eye, a scarred cheek, 
a pronounced limp and an apologetic, but subtly evil, 
manner. He had been selected personally by President 
Latimer immediately on the heels of the discovery that 
Florian’s only lack as an interpreter was his ignorance of 
the language. 

Florian gazed long and eagerly upon the evil visage of 
Bu Akba, the interpreter. Mr. Akba was inclined to garb 
himself sheikishly, which means that he incased a bathless 
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figure in a winding sheet which perhaps had once been 
white, his head in a turban and his feet in nothing at all. 
Florian’s opinion of sheiks in general had received a severe 
jolt since the trip from Naples to Africa. Heretofore he 
had regarded them as infrequent personages of powerful 
physique, exquisite hauteur and vast estates. Now, how- 
ever, he was learning differently. 

A sheik, it seemed, was any male person, resident in 
Northern Africa, who possessed the price of a few yards 
of cheese cloth and a bit of dirty linen. Occasionally he 
glimpsed a man who corresponded in some slight degree 
to his American ideas of a sheik—a gentleman wearing a 
clean sheet and a colored turban. But even then he wasn’t 
certain. 

Bu Akba undoubtedly dressed like a sheik, and there- 
fore there was none who dared say that he was not one. 
His white garb was just as unclean as that of the genuine 
sheik, he himself just as indifferent. But it was not that 
which interested Florian. He was beginning to have an 
idea, and the idea was that perhaps Bu Akba might be- 
come a point of contact between himself and the Midnight 
Pictures Corporation, Inc. 

Each day found Biskra more unpopular with Florian. 
At first he had been entranced by the far-flung white city, 
with its narrow winding streets, its blaze of sunlight, its 
emerald oases, its magnificent view of the Aures and Zab 
mountains and its apparently gay bazaars. 

But familiarity bred knowledge and contempt. The city 
was white only from the ground up. From underfoot came 
a fragrant demand for the services of a street-cleaning 
department. The narrow winding streets loomed like poorly 
lighted death traps at night. The sunlight hurt Florian’s 
eyes. The mountains seemed to stand between himself and 
the doubtful friendliness of Algiers. As for the bazaars, 
Florian knew them for what they were—booths where 
strident Arabs bartered ancient garments, worn-out bits 
of silk, second-hand rugs and knickknacks of no value what- 
ever, for any chance francs that gullible tourists might 
present. 

The days were bad enough, but the nights were terrible. 
At first Florian intrusted himself to the uncertain luxuries 
of the Hotel de la Gare. But even that modest hostelry 
made appalling inroads on his diminishing stock of money. 
He moved one night into the malodorous reaches of the 


He Explained to Orifice That the Sheik Was Displeased; 


Village Negre, to the southeast of Biskra. The name of 
the place attracted. There he sought those of his kind. 
What he found rather stunned his esthetic senses. Their 
skins were the color of his, but their manners were different 
and their language a strange mixture of French and 
Arabic. In addition, they persisted in regarding him as a 
wealthy tourist and tried to sell him something. Upon 
each occasion that he failed to buy he was dismissed with 
vituperation which even he could not misunderstand. 
Midnight was working busily. The lonely and forlorn 
Florian saw the company out on location day after day. 
Opus Randall and Welford Potts and Sicily Clump gallop- 


ing through shot after shot of hilarious fun. Puttied 
J. Cesar Clump manipulating the megaphone; Forcep 
Swain, the author, acting as assistant director. There 


were also Prof. Aleck Champagne and his Jazzphony 
Orchestra. A segment of Birmingham in the midst of the 
Sahara—and Florian an exile. Those who would have 
liked to help Mr. Slappey feared presidential displeasure, 
and so Florian gloomed his way through the torturing 
days and suffered through terrible nights with nothing 
ahead of him except the future. 

Twice he tried to make his peace with Orifice. President 
Latimer was hard as ten-penny nails. The more Florian 
proclaimed his own troubles the happier Latimer grew. 
He felt that Mr. Slappey had made a fool of him and he 
wished Florian lots of luck—all bad. ‘“‘I ain’t got but one 
ambition, Florian,” he said savagely; ‘“‘an’ tha’s to see you 
countin’ roots.” 

Mr. Slappey slunk away. No hope for mercy or sign of 
clemency, His limited credit was rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. His situation bordered on the tragic. And the 
passing of each weary hour intensified his hatred of Presi- 
dent Latimer. Latimer had a just grievance, true enough, 
but he was carrying revenge to the point of actual fanati- 
cism. And so, coupled in Florian’s mind with a desire for 
personal safety, there grew a great and pervading ambi- 
tion to teach Orifice his lesson; to show him that Mr. 
Slappey could not be trod upon with impunity. 

By the time Florian decided to sound Bu Akba in person, 
he was a desperate man. The ravening wolves of hunger 
were not far distant. Midnight was working at top speed, 
which seemed to indicate a not-too-long sojourn in the 
little city on the edge of the desert. Mr. Slappey trailed 


Latimer and Lawyer Chew and Sicily Clump to the hotel 
one night; watched them bid Bu Akba adieu—and then he 
followed the Arab gentleman to a dark corner on the Rue 
Berthe. He knew the man’s name; had heard Latimer 
call it more than-once. And so he touched the sheik on 
the shoulder and addressed him most politely. 

“Hey, Mistuh Akba!”’ 

Bu turned, his one eye glowing dully. He found himself 
looking into the face of an American negro, and he immedi- 
ately concluded that this was one of the queer company 
for which he was working. He made humble obeisance. 

*‘Sidi!’”? he remarked respectfully. 

“Says which?” 

“Sidi! Master!” 

“Aw, quit kiddin’.”” Florian touched Bu Akba on the 
arm. ‘‘ Does you crave eatments, Bu?”’ 

““M’sieu says what is it?”’ 

Mr. Slappey blinked. ‘“‘Golla! An’ they hired you! 
Now, listen. How about me an’ you gittin’ a li’l’ somethin’ 
to eat? Food, see.’”’ He cast about wildly for a word or 
two of French. ‘“Nourriture! Vin!” 

“Ah-h-h! Oui, m’sieu.”’ 

They moved together into the town; treading lightly in 
the middle of the narrow streets, passing ghostlike figures— 
men and women—all in white and distinguishable as to sex 
only by the veils. The moon hung full and round in low- 
flung heavens and a million stars twinkled like fireflies in 
the chill night. 

Florian tried to walk jauntily. And as he walked he tried 
to estimate the man at his side. A scheme was beginning 
totakeshape. It wasa delicate scheme—albeit, a gorgeous 
one—but it involved a firm alliance with this gentleman 
who now accompanied him so eagerly to the vicinity of food. 

They found an eating-place—a single room opening wide 
onto a fearsome street. The room was small. It contained 
a scant half dozen tables, at one of which sat three male 
persons who looked as though the mere sight of a half- 
frane coin would incite them to wholesale homicide. Yet 
Bu Akba seemed to fit perfectly into the sinister atmos- 
phere. Florian shuddered—with apprehension and with 
hope. He knew now that he need not scruple to bargain 
with Bu, provided he could make it thoroughly attractive 
financially. He leaned forward. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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‘Leaving, Eh?’’ Judd’s 
Voice Had a Rasping 
Challenge. ‘‘What’s 

the Big Idea?”’ 


SENSE of awe, agreeable but sobering, 

A engulfed the waking mind of Fillmore Se 

Judd. He lifted himself from the pil- LW 
low with the respectful deliberation of one 
who moves high explosives or lays untried 
hand upon the lever of a mighty engine. His 
countenance, imaged in the glass above the marble-topped 
bureau, still, in its mere physical aspect, the familiar face 
of Fillmore Judd, confronted him with a new and formida- 
ble authority. He twisted his eyes free of that high, stern 
gaze very much as, in his unenlightened state, he had 
shunned the commanding glare of Orrin P. Garber. In- 
deed, as he dealt with the rubber cords of the body builder, 
breathing profoundly in the patented rhythm of Dr. Sam- 
son’s System, Fillmore Judd was more afraid of himself 
than he had ever been of any boss. 

The feeling abated slightly as exercise warmed him; he 
discovered, below that disturbing consciousness of power, 
an uplifting exhilaration that tempted him to song. There 
was a distinct appeal in the knowledge that old Peter 
Lemp, audibly asleep beyond the partition, would assur- 
edly make a fuss about it. Fillmore Judd had actually 
drawn breath for the cheerful ballad about the sailor’s 
sweetheart, when he remembered his solemn pledge. 

He shook his head in grieved self-rebuke. Twice, once 
before they had sent him the first lesson and again before 
his diploma had been mailed, he had sworn to employ his 
power worthily. Again and again throughout the course 
he had been warned that frivolous or ignoble use of it 
would not only perjure him but infallibly weaken and 
presently destroy the power itself. And here, with the ink 
hardly dry on that diploma, he was already meditating a 
mere schoolboy prank as his first employment of those 
forces that were his only in high and holy trust. Doubt 
stabbed him. Perhaps they had made some mistake at the 
institute. Perhaps, in spite of his mark of 98 per cent on 
that preliminary questionnaire, he wasn’t a fit person to 
possess and use the secret science of psychodynamics. 

“T’ve got to lean over backward, that’s all,” he told 
himself. By way of penance he denied himself the bath- 
tub; no matter how carefully you turned on the water it 
made a lot of noise, and besides, as the advertisements 
pointed out, even the daintiest people—subconscious asso- 
ciation of ideas, as he followed their confessed example— 
reminded him of the unfortunate who, often a best man, 
fell mysteriously short of groomdom, and he reflected wist- 
fully that*Fillmore Judd had never even seen a wedding, 
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although his stepmother, unlike the kindred of the people 
in the advertisements, was singularly unreticent. 

He drew in a deep breath as he faced the thought that 
everything was going to be different hereafter. Flattened 
under the newspaper lining of his bureau drawer, the di- 
ploma still guaranteed that Fillmore Judd, Bachelor of 
Psychodynamics, was now duly licensed to the practice of 
that science. When it pleased him to unleash his power to 
that purpose even his stepmother would be as putty to his 
hand. Again, assailed by temptation that sought to prosti- 
tute his mighty forces to trivial end, Fillmore Judd sternly 
reminded himself of his vows. 

““Nice way to use my powers,” he said under his breath. 
“Bacon for breakfast! Might as well be a cheap hypnotist 
if that’s how I’m going to act!” 

Nevertheless, as he descended the murky stair well, a 
mounting fragrance and remote, sizzyng noises entered an 
appeal from this decision; bacon, unmistakably, was in 
process of preparation for somebody’s breakfast. There 
was no valid reason why Fillmore Judd should go on eating 
lumpy oatmeal, while boarders who paid no more than he 
were pampered and petted. When you canie right down to 
it, if anybody in the house deserved to have bacon for 
breakfast it was Fillmore Judd himself, who, besides his 
meek fifteen dollars every Friday, rendered gratis attend- 
ance on winter furnace and summer lawn. After all, if you 
couldn’t use your psychodynamics in such cause, what 
good werethey? Fillmore Judd felt his shoulders straighten 
as he came into the dining room. In the mirror over the 
mantel he saw that his face had regained the selfsame look 
that had frightened him a little while ago. 

“Well!’’ His stepmother’s yoice as usual implied that he 
was late. The line between her eyebrows deepened. For 
a moment Fillmore Judd almost forgot that he wasn’t 
afraid of her any more. In the very act of transfixing her 
with the dominating eye according to Lesson 17, he was 
himself distinctly aware of an attempt at domination in her 
opposing gaze. 

“T’ll haye eggs and bacon today,” he announced. The 
voice wanted a little, perhaps, of that peremptory con- 
fidence which he had attained in secret practice, but with 
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an awed thrill he saw that it would serve. 
The upright groove between Hannah 
Judd’s black eyebrows became a mere 
line; there was in the eyes themselves a 
sudden blankness of bewilderment; the 
firmness of the tight mouth relaxed. 

“Bacon?” It was hardly the 
voice of Hannah Judd. ‘Eggs? 
Why, Fillmore ——” 

“Poached,”’ said Fillmore. He 
gestured dismissal of the bow] of 
oatmeal which Maggie set before 
him, but his eye continued to 
hold and dominate his stepmoth- 
er’s dumfounded stare. “‘Hurry 
?em along, Maggie, and bring me 
an orange to begin on.” 

He was obliged to con- 
firm the command with a 
mandatory glance at Mag- 
gie. It sufficed to move 
her briskly toward the 
swing door of the pantry, 
but in the momentary re- 
lease that it afforded Han- 
nah Judd, her valiant spirit 
struggled out of its thrall- 
dom. 

““What’s the matter with 
you?’’ she demanded. 
“What do you mean by it? 
If you think ——” 

She fell weakly silent un- 
der the reasserted mastery 

- of the dominating eye. Fill- 
more Judd, maintaining 
that ocular supremacy, out- 
stretched a profaning hand 
to the folded copy of the 
Binchester Express beside 

Peter Lemp’s plate. It was, in its way, a 
gesture of revolt more eloquent even than 
his new attitude in the matter of eggs and 
bacon. Although the newspaper was supplied, 
theoretically, for the behoof of the whole 
_ household, tradition prescribed that it must 
be unread until Peter Lemp descended to unfold it. Fill- 
more Judd saw the shocked widening of his stepmother’s 
eyes as, still holding her helpless under his psychodynamic 
glare, he shook the paper open and spread it on the cloth 
at his elbow. 

“Mr. Lemp won’t like ” she began. 

Fillmore Judd laughed. ‘‘Let him lump it then.” 

“‘But—but suppose he leaves!” 

Something“in the voice lifted Fillmore’s glance from 
the headlines. Below the stunned bafflement of Hannah 
Judd’s countenance he detected a concern that was cer- 
tainly not wholly financial. It was almost a confession, 
almost—unbelievably—entreaty. For the first time it 
occurred to Fillmore Judd that his stepmother could har- 
bor emotions other than those incidental to the manage- 
ment of a boarding house. For an instant he saw only 
comedy in the idea that anybody might be fond of Peter 
Lemp, that Hannah Judd, of all people, should have fallen 
victim to his dyed mustache and elk’s-tooth watch charm. 
Then, absurdly, he discovered a sudden, wholly unfamiliar 
affection for the lined, sharp-featured face, a protective, 
championing sympathy. 

“He won’t leave,’ he declared with conviction. If 
psychodynamics could dominate’ Hannah Judd, there cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be much doubt about its effect on Peter 
Lemp. Again a thrill of conscious power tingled along 
Fillmore’s spine. Even Hannah Judd’s doubts yielded to 
the assurance of his voice and face. 

“‘He’s so particular,” she said, but it was rather in expla- 
nation of her abating concern than in contradiction of ° 
Fillmore’s statement. 

“‘He’ll stay, all the same, as long as you want him, ma.” 
Fillmore Judd, the orange abolished, dedicated himself to 
bacon and poached eggs. They ministered to his new, in- 
toxicating sense of dominance. Pushing back his chair and 
again confronted by his image in the glass above the man- 
tel, he discovered that he had somehow grown in physical 
as well as psychic dimensions. 

For the first time he saw himself as a figure of formidable 
bulk and solidity. Wanting the galvanic stimulus of psy- 
chodynamics, his six feet of stature had never seemed more 
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than five to his private eye; the arms that filled to tight- 
ness the sleeves of his thrifty coat had been appendages 
convenient only for snow shovel and ash can. He felt the 
buttons of his vest strain above his deep-drawn breath. 

“My,” said Hannah Judd, ‘my, but you’re getting big, 
Fillmore.” 

Fillmore Judd laughed indulgently as he went out. She 
didn’t understand, of course, but she couldn’t help noticing 
that he was different. He felt his teeth close resolutely; 
there were a lot of people who were going to make that 
same discovery about Fillmore Judd! 


II 


Y THE time he had changed to the shapeless office 

jacket, pulled the black sleeve protectors over his 
cuffs and adjusted the green-visored eyeshade to his brow, 
a sobering second thought gave pause to Fillmore Judd in 
the matter of his projected interview with Orrin P. Garber, 
invisible beyond the ground-glass partition of the private 
office, but distinctly and unpleasantly audible in his dicta- 
tion to Miss Florence Dill. 

For once, the incisive snarl of the voice held no power to 
terrify; the old fear of Garber’s stabbing eye and unspar- 
ing tongue had fallen from Judd’s spirit like an outworn 
garment. His doubts, as he dealt swiftly with adding 
machine and ledger, were concerned only with a nice de- 
cision in professional ethics. 

Already he had come to see his breakfast-table triumph 
as a petty deed; it was even possible that by stooping to 
use psychodynamic influence upon his stepmother he had 
forfeited some measure of his mystic powers. Perhaps he 
had no right to bring those vast, mysterious forces to his 
aid in a mere squabble over wages with a close-fisted, surly 
boss. He’d better wait, maybe, till he’d read over Lesson 
33 and made sure that it was all right. 

Subconscious intuition warned’ him to turn his head 
just at that instant. Joe Bischoff had crossed the office 
soundlessly and stood, still on tiptoe, just behind Judd’s 
chair, a lump of ice from the water cooler lifted in the 
manifest direction of Judd’s collar. 


The full power of the dominating eye arrested him in 
this position; -the grin of the licensed jester congealed 
under that relentless gaze. T'wodrops of water spattered on 
the floor before Fillmore Judd relaxed the paralyzing spell 
and, scorning the commonplace device of spoken word, 
willed forth a sharp command. Bischoff did not instantly 
obey; he continued to grin, but it was now a grin of ap- 
peasement and apology. 

“Aw, say, Fil—not mad, are you?”’ 

Fillmore Judd increased the tension of his psychic order. 
Bischoff shrugged and carried the ice back to the cooler, 
manifestly unaware that he did Fillmore Judd’s bidding. 

“Nothing to get sore about,” he said. The voice was 
oddly like that in which Bischoff addressed Orrin P. 
Garber, but it carried to Fillmore Judd only a dim re- 
proach. Watching Bischoff’s slinking return to his desk, he 
wondered why he had never noticed before that Joe was 
such a weedy, gangling runt, why he had failed to see his 
buck teeth, why he had ever envied him that cheaply 
flashy suit. It seemed impossible that he had been afraid 
of Bischoff. He realized, now, that there had been no need 
to use psychodynamics on him—a paper sport, a Smart 
Aleck. He’d have to watch himself, he reflected, bending 
over the ledger; he mustn’t waste his mystical power on 
every trifling target that offered itself or he’d wear it out. 
Besides, there was the pledge; it was pretty hard to stretch 
it so that it could countenance the use of psychic suasion 
on Joe Bischoff. 

He glanced up at the sound of Miss Dill’s step and was 
startled by the intensity of the impulse that seized him at 
the sight of her in the doorway of Garber’s office. All 
along, of course, in spite of all his endeavors to deny it in 
his thoughts, he had known that she was the basic inspira- 
tion of his decision to develop his latent psychic forces; 
their employment for the ends of honorable romance was 
not only approved by the institute but advanced, indeed, 
as a cogent reason for signing the coupon at the foot of its 
advertisements. Dimly, as he plodded through the thirty- 
three lessons, Fillmore Judd had always yearningly fore- 
visioned a day when his eye, encountering the blue 
profundity of Florence Dill’s, should not turn ignominiously 
aside, but stand fast and gloriously dominate. But never 

had he wholly realized the vehemence of his de- 
sire to this end. Aware for the first time of the 
strength of that compelling aspiration, he was 
confronted simultaneously by a prohibiting re- 
straint even more powerful and, till this mo- 
ment, wholly unforeseen. 
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Bitterness Engulfed Judd’s Spirit as He Approached 
Garber’s Door; He Was in No Humor, Now, to Draw Hair«Line Distinctions 
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In the very act of instilling into the gaze that floundered 
in the unfathomed blue the commanding quality of 
dominance, Fillmore Judd saw, with sudden, numbing 
clearness, that he had no right, after all, to overpower Miss 
Dill’s aversion by the sheer might of psychic suasion. 

She didn’t like him. She’d never liked him, never 
treated him as she treated Joe Bischoff, for instance, whose 
flippancies she blithely returned in kind, whom she suf- 
fered, unrebuked, to call her ‘“‘kid’”’ and “‘sister’’ and even 
“‘dearie.’”’ At first, to be sure, she’d been cheerfully casual 
toward Fillmore Judd, but lately there had been no room 
for doubt about her dislike. She patently avoided him; 
she spoke to him only when her work required it, and then 
in a voice that seemed to stand stiffly, impersonally aloof. 
When their glances accidentally collided, hers moved away 
as immediately as Fillmore Judd’s, and her lips, habitually 
curved to smile at anybody else, would close and straighten. 

This they did just as Fillmore Judd prepared to eject 
upon the ether the peremptory radiations of his determined 
spirit. He had longed thirstily for this moment, never 
foreseeing that, as Miss Dill stood there, defenseless, 
wholly at the mercy of developed superpersonality, honor 
would sternly forbid a gentleman to use that power upon 
her. 

He recoiled before a vivid mental vision of himself, dress- 
suited and darkly mustached, in the despicable réle of a 
screen villain; there was no ethical difference between 
using psychic suasion against distressed, unwilling beauty 
and stooping to the cruder commonplace of masked ac- 
complices, with gags and chloroform and mysterious un- 
derground passages that led to lair or lugger. Indeed, 
the moral advantage lay with the cinematographic scoun- 
dre!, who, at his worst, had signed no binding oath to use his 
mask and gag for strictly righteous purpose only. 

Fillmore Judd allowed his glance to slide away as igno- 
miniously as ever. He held it stubbornly upon the latest 
ledger entry as his ear informed him that Miss Dill ap- 
proached; even when he felt the thrill of her immediate 
proximity, he did not lift it. Her voice, stiff with con- 
straint, addressed him: 

““Mr. Garber wants to see you, Mr. Judd.” 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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HE glory of 

a June morn- 

ing was on 
Kentucky like a 
gossamer veil on 
the brow of a ra- 
diant girl bride. 
Rain had fallen in 
the night, and the 
gently rolling 
green hills, wooded 
vales and flowing 
meadowlands of 
Fayette County, 
heart of the fa- 
mous blue-grass 
region, were fresh 
washed and shin- 
ing with countless 
million diamond 
drops in the early 
rays of the sun. 
The air, balmy and 
crystal clear, was 
filled with the pen- 
etrating sweetness 
of honeysuckle 
hedges, planted 
mile on fragrant 
mile along the pike 
by the construc- 
tive hand of James 
B. Haggin, great 
breeder and builder of the Kentucky of yesterday, who 
improved everything he touched and poured out a great 
fortune importing horses of royal lineage to enrich the 
blood lines of the equine aristocracy of Kentucky. 


Heart of the Blue-Grass Country 


| Ges THE broad, undulating expanse of pastures, dotted 
with noble trees and covered with arich carpet of blue 
grass, some of it virgin soil which has never been touched with 
a plowsince the white man conquered America, brood mares 
were contentedly grazing, while their foals, future stake 
winners, sons and daughters of famous sires, capered in the 
bright sunshine, slim-limbed and ardent-eyed. A few tiny 
newborn specimens, secluded with their mothers in spacious 
paddocks, stumbled around on 
fragile, pipestem legs and re- 
garded existence with serious 
gaze. These Thoroughbred 
youngsters in the rough were 
the kindergarten class, so to 
speak, from which later might 
arise an equine star of first 
magnitude who would bring 
money and fame to owner, 
trainer and breeder. Young as 
they were, they already showed 
indubitable signs of their aris- 
tocratic pedigree. Gamboling 
or racing across those pleasant 
upland meadows from which 
every rough obstacle, every 
stump and stone had been 
laboriously removed, their slim 
feet moved as if on springs; 
their muscles rippled suavely 
under a delicate network of 
veins beneath skins as smooth 
and fine as satin; their necks 
arched gracefully; their heads 
were slender, with delicate, 
mobile nostrils and eyes soft 
yet alert. 

Untrained, still in the 
nursery, they revealed to a 
striking degree that intangible 
quality called personality, 
which in man and beast is the 
sign of leadership. 
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Miss Daingerfield, Keene Daingerfield, and Golden Broom 


Set back from the pike in this Arcadian landscape were 
the great stock farms of millionaires who squander the sur- 
plusage of their upper-bracket incomes in this noble sport 
of kings. These great establishments, their numerous 
buildings painted a neat white with green trimmings, or 
perhaps constructed of stucco or concrete or quartered oak, 
are the last word in luxurious equipment and scientific 
technic. Out from Lexington, on either side of the pike, 
these magnificent farms stretch away, a continuous display 
of wealth, scores within the scant radius of an hour’s motor 
drive. And the reason for this intense centralization of 
equine aristocracy is that Fayette County, with its three 
sister counties, Bourbon, Jessamine and Woodford, com- 
prises the heart of the blue-grass region. Here the grass 
grows in its finest luxuriance, with hundreds of acres of 
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virgin sod still un- 
touched by the 
plow. Accord- 
ingly, in this 
limited territory 
are concentrated 
the great stock 
farms and nur- 
series of million- 
aires whose racing 
colors are familiar 
at Belmont, Sara- 
toga and Churchill 
Downs—such, 
names as Whitney, 
Payne Whitney, 
Widener, Bel- 
mont, Salmon, R. 
T. Wilson, E. R. 
Bradley, Arthur 
Hancock, James 
Cox Brady, Cam- 
denand W.R.Coe. 


Horse Talk 


SIS natural in 
this heart of 
the blue-grass 
country, where are 
centralized most 
of the great breed- 
ing farms, where 
men are known not by their social or political prestige 
but by their ownership of track favorites, or Derby or 
Futurity winners, or of some famous sire such as Man 0’ 
War, the talk from morning to night is of nothing but 
horses, past, present and future. Among the breeders and 
owners this is bound to be so; but the interest permeates 
all classes, and conversation at the dinner table, from 
soup to demi-tasse, is as full of casual allusions to blood 
lines, to sires and dams and gets, shy breeders and foaling 
dates, yearling crops, nominations for the Futurity, and 
the winning product of this or that brood mare as a water- 
melon is full of seeds. Here everybody reads the daily 
Racin’ Form—drawl it a bit!—and if you are a house 
guest it is folded by your breakfast plate alongside your 
hot beaten biscuit with a golden gob of galumptious fresh 
butter melting between the 
halves. For the truth is, 
everybody who can scare up 
a fiver has put it up on some 
smart little trick of a filly or 
rangy colt, or else he has 
bought an eighth or thirty- 
second interest, or the hind- 
quarters or tail of some future 
Derby winner which he hopes 
will put him on Easy Street. 
That is the general picture— 
a glorious country shaped by 
the Great Sculptor in a benig- 
nant mood—warm, crystal- 
clear air filled with sweet 
scents, the drone of honeybees, 
and the soft drawl of coffee- 
colored grooms; broad, undu- 
lating expanses of blue grass, 
of magnificent wood pastures 
and noble trees, dotted with 
brood mares contentedly graz- 
ing, who at the sound of your 
motor glance up alertly and 
trot away in single file with 
free, unhurried stride; and 
overarching this idyllic land- 
scape dreaming its eternal 
young dream of June, the far, 
pale sky, with great fleets of 
cloud galleons sailing lazily to 
some uncharted aerial harbor 
over China way. 
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What I have sketched thus far is a kind of . 
horse paradise, a breeder’s delight, intensely 
masculine in its layout, its atmosphere, its tra- 
ditions and codes. For since the days of the 
Arabs the breeding of Thoroughbreds has been 
generally held to be a man’s game to play. The 
study of blood lines, the matings of successful 
stocks, inbreeding, all the deep mysteries of horse 
creation predestined by man to follow certain 
carefully plotted pedigree curves in order to 
arrive at a hoped-for goal—say, for example, a 
Futurity winner—all these things have been 
held to belong to a man’s domain. For they in- 
volve profound matters of science and research, 
of reason, judgment, shrewd insight, the weighing 
of one imponderable over against another im- 
ponderable and taking action thereon. 

And yet woman has been rather notably en- 
gaged in the nursery business for a considerable 
number of centuries, until it might be said that 
she has inherited a distinct flair for the care of 
babies—and what after all are these Thorough- 
bred infants wabbling around the sick bays after 
their mammas but babies on four legs instead of 
two? And even the ancients made women the 
high priestesses, the vestal virgins of life, who 
guarded the sacred flame. It may be that in 
entering the field of breeding, a woman is not 
working against the grain of her nature, but on 
the contrary reaching down into unplumbed 
deeps, facilities, intuitions implanted in her 
through the ages; for the unnumbered cycles 
which have kept one half of the race tied down 
looking after the yearling crop, have also en- 
dowed that half with patience, sympathy, under- 
standing, an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
for sitting up of nights, and a kind of psychic 
perception of what is wrong with ailing little 
bodies, and for doing the right thing at the right 
time. All these qualities, it will readily be seen, 
are worth their weight in rubies in handling 
baby Thoroughbreds, for in the breeding business the 
toughest part of the battle is during the first. year. 


The Price of Celebrity 


EVERTHELESS, any woman who enters this particu- 

lar occupation, which is today distinctly a man’s field, 
governed by men’s standards of competition and success, 
must know her stuff and deliver the goods; there is no room 
for mediocrity; she must be brilliant, distinguished in her 
own line and show such unmistakable signs of ability, even 
genius, in this, one of the most creative businesses under 
the sun, involving as it does the profound and mysterious 
processes of life itself directed toward a commercial goal, 
that she is able to sink the handicap of sex, win the esteem 
of her fellow competitors in the same field, and come to be 
regarded upon thesame basis as men are commonly regarded 
among them- 
selves; namely, 
that of merit and 
achievement. 

In Kentucky, it 
should be added, 
in the business of 
horse breeding, 
there is an addi- 
tional handicap in 
towering above 
the ruck of medi- 
ocrity, which 
arises from the 
fact that knowl- 
edge of horses is 
bred in the bones 
of the people, with 
the result that the 
standards of intel- 
ligence are high 
and much more 
than ordinary 
ability isnecessary 
to achieve a posi- 
tion of real leader- 
ship. It is not a 
case of being king 
among frogs, for 
here, as regards 
horseflesh, every 
man is a king in 
his own right, the 
frogs being chiefly 
such wealthv 


Man o’ War. 
Daingerfield and Her Nephew 


George Miller, the Head Groom 


In Circle — Miss 


outsiders as have taken 
up breeding as a hobby, 
without enough real knowl- 
edge of the subject to wad 
a shotgun. 

This is the background of 
the situation, a brief glimpse of 
which is necessary for an under- 
standing of the portrait sketch which 
follows. And now for a close-up of 
Elizabeth Daingerfield, the foremost 
woman breeder of Thoroughbred horses not only 
in Kentucky but in the United States, and probably in the 
world. 

Conceive yourself at Faraway Farm. The name itself 
is significant. Far away—you get it? Far away from 
distractions, from the telephone—there is no telephone at 
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thefarm; but one is installed in her office, and she 
is usually far away from her office!—from nui- 
sances and bores who ring her up with thousands 
of fool demands ranging all the way from what 
kind of physic to give a colt which has the 
stomachache, to please pick the winner at the 
Derby. These queries, nitwit and otherwise, 
flow in constantly by telephone, telegraph and 
through the mail; they come from all over this 
country, Europe, Asia, Africa and the remote 
isles of the sea. Scores are proposals of marriage, 
addressed simply: Elizabeth Daingerfield, Man- 
ager of Man o’ War, America; the gentlemen 
aspirants doubtless arguing that a woman who is 
so good to the mere quadruped, horse, will be 
better to the superior biped, man. That is the 
nuisance price one pays for being a celebrity. 


A Full Life at Faraway 


OQ IN order to avoid these swarming little pub- 
licity gnats, to fight whom would consume her 
valuable time, she sequesters herself at Faraway, 
without a phone, hires a man to sift out the un- 
important messages, and turns over her immense 
correspondence to a member of her family, thus 
leaving herself free with her fine single-track 
mind to supervise personally all the ab- 
sorbing details of her work. And 
this sequestering of herself from 
the petty swarms of publicity 
pests is in itself a sign of great- 
ness; it is what every first- 
class mind with a big job 
on hand must do, or else 
be stung to death. 
For Miss Daingerfield 
such a course is impera- 
tive, for she manages not 
only the stock farm of 
Mr. Riddle, owner of 
Man o’ War, but also 
a second large stock 
farm for its owner, and 
in addition runs a third, 
her own, and, ships he: 
yearlings to Saratoga for auc- 
,tion. Taken all in all, a man- 
size job. Indeed, its require- 
ments often push to the uttermost 
limit every resource of her fine brain 
and healthy body, keep her on the jump 
all day, and not seldom, in cases of hard birth 
or sickness, far into the night. For she is not one to dele- 
gate hard tasks; she carries them squarely on her own 
capable shoulders; and where trouble is, there is she, a 
quiet, alert figure, sitting perhaps on an upturned feed 
box in the stall straight through the long watches of the 
night. Out at all 
hours on lonely 
country roads, 
with her trusty 
revolver, which 
she calls her Louis 
Lee, after the 
donor, strapped to 
her hip. Do you 
begin to glimpse 
the stamina which 
won her such pres- 
tige? 

Once, however, 
one of these pin- 
headed publicity 
pests got through 
her guard. It hap- 
pened a certain 
arduous afternoon 
when she was 
supervising the 
shipping of her 
yearling crop to 
Saratoga. In the 
midst of this im- 
portant business a 
groom brought 
word that she was 
wanted at the 
office; long dis- 
tance was on the 
wire. 

(Continued on 

Page 201) 
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T 6:30, antemeridian, Andy Tyler’s little alarm 
clock went off with its spiteful and remorse- 
less summons to painful duty, and as Andy’s 

bare feet slapped the floor, there came from Joe Gil- 
ligan’s adjoining bedroom a similar but slightly 
muffled clamor—like the answering call of a bird of 
evil omen to its mate, Andy thought; a sort of raven 
duet, shrilling, instead of croaking, “Nevermore! 
Nevermore!”’ 

Dismissing the sad thought for the time being, 
Andy made for the bathroom, it being his week for 
first whack at it, according to arrange- 
ment between him and Joe. On his 
way, he glanced from a window that 
overlooked some roofs and a part of 
Central Park to the eastward and noted 
that the sky was clear. There would 
be no postponement on account of the 
weather, and he made announcement 
of this in a lugubrious voice. There 
being no response from Joe, he shook 
his head gloomily and began his ablu- 
tions, which, with an unusually careful 
shave and a protracted hair-brushing, 
carried him at least ten minutes past 
the agreed time limit for occupancy of 
the bathroom. To his surprise, there 
was no protest. 

“Next!’’ heshouted, padding, naked, 
into thesitting room, carrying with him 
a pair of Indian clubs. 

Still no response, so he opened Joe’s 
door and looked in. Nothing but the 
black top of Joe’s head above the bed- 
clothes. It seemed incredible! He 
approached the bed. Yes, Joe was 
breathing, perceptibly, even audibly. 

“Poor guy! Poor guy!” sighed 
Andy, very audibly indeed. ‘Poor 
guy!’ he repeated, louder than before. 

There was the slightest movement 
of the figure beneath the bedclothes 
and a brief interruption of the rhythm 
of its breathing. 

“Now all I’ve got to do is not do 
nothing,” soliloquized Andy, raising 
his voice atrifle. “‘Let him slumber on 
until it’s too late for apologies or re- 
grets. And why not? The poor girl 
will live to thank me for my inspired 
inaction. Far, far better for her any- 
way!” 

He poked the sleeping man with a club. ‘“‘Hey! Come 
to! Tumble out here and shake a leg! Wake up and hear 
the little birds a-caroling their welcome to the rosy bridal 
morn, you verminiferous voluptuary! Heraus, Schweine- 
hund!” 

Joe flounced around and sat up, blinking. “Quit that! 
Gitt’el outa here! Wha’s time? It’s not seven yet, you 
silly ——” A startled look came into his eyes. ‘Holy 
mackerel, I forgot! Gangway!” 

Andy retreated before his rush. “Natural enough. A 
man can’t be expected to remember every trifling unim- 
portant thing—like dates to get married up to girls. And 
you need your rest after last night. Better let me call up 
the house and tell ’em you’re detained and A 

The bathroom door slammed, and Andy smiled and 
went to his room and took a small circular package from an 
upper shelf in his closet. Unwrapped, it proved to be a 
phonograph record, which he put into the little machine 
that accompanied his daily dozen. Arose a squawking 
rendition of a more or less familiar organ composition, to 
which Andy swung his clubs. The bathroom door opened 
and showed Joe’s face covered with lather and registering 
interest. 

“Something new you’ve got there—what? What is it?” 

““A march,” Andy replied; “‘a dead march, or a march to 
a fate worse than death. The late and well-known Signor 
Mendelssohn wrote it and dedicated it to all male and 
female simps the wide world over. I thought you’d like it.” 

“T do,” came Joe’s voice. And then, as the thing buzzed 
out—‘“‘ Play it again.” 

“You'll hear it again soon enough,” Andy assured him. 
“‘And a day will come when you'll shudder at the sound of 
it and wish that you had taken my advice.” 

He went to his closet again and took from it strange gar- 
ments that he laid on the bed, sighing as he did so. 
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“‘what Did You Tell Him, Andy? 
Or is it’’—Very Sweetly —‘‘One 
of Those Secrets Between 
You That I am Not to Share?”’ 
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““Wouldn’t mind it so much if I could go masked,”’ he 
murmured. “Me in this outfit! I’d as soon go as a gold- 
dust twin. My gosh!” 

He controlled his emotions, however, and in course of 
time surveyed himself in the mirror, fully attired—morn- 
ing coat, gray-striped trousers, winged collar, necktie cut at 
the waistcoat by an edging of piqué, and a shining silk hat 
tilted on the back of his head. A tall, lean, sober-faced man 
of thirty or so, not ill-looking, for all his thick nose and the 
long, crooked, deeply indented scar on his forehead. And 
the strange garments sat well enough on him, as Joe Gilli- 
gan thought. Joe was in the early stages of a similar meta- 
morphosis. ‘‘ You favor that bird in the jewelry store who 
sold me Isobel’s ring,” Joe remarked. 

*“My de-ah fellah!’’ Andy remonstrated. ‘‘That trides- 
person? Ow, I s’y, y’know! A bit thick, that—what, 
what, what? But, my good ass, if you don’t get a hump on 
yourself, you’ll miss hearing the loud bassoon. I guess I’ll 
order breakfast up. We can’t go down in this kit. How 
you feeling by this time, Josephus?” 

“Great!” 

“Brave heart! But listen, Joe! It’s not too late to 
escape. I know of a boat starting for Rio at ten o’clock. If 
you hurry, you can makeit. No? Thesame old dare-devil! 
Well, I'll tell ’em to send up the doomed man’s special.” 

He went to the telephone and ordered lavishly. 

“Andy,” said Joe, ‘‘I’ll be what I told Isobel I’d never 
say again if I’m going to wear these spats. I don’t have to, 
Cores 
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“‘Didn’t the man tell you you had to? Sure you 
wear’em. It wouldn’t be legal if you didn’t. Sootch 
an indecencies! Ain’t you got no shame a-tall, fella? 
You must want a blushing bride mighty bad. Blush- 
ing for you myself. Yes, sir, you’re going to wear the 
spats and you're going to wear a flower in your but- 
tonhole and the topper, and you can thank yourself 
for it. If you had taken my advice two months ago, 
you poor halibut ay 

“You haven’t got yours on.” 

“Me? That’s different. I’m not the 
groom, and there’s got to be something 
to distinguish us apart or the padre 
might get us mixed. Besides which, 
my feet are all swelled up with the 
excitement and my spats wouldn’t fit.” 

“That settles it then. If you don’t, 
I won’t. The hat’s bad enough. Suf- 
fering kittens! I wish Isobel’s mother 
had sense,’”’ Joe grumbled. “Isobel 
didn’t want all this fuss. She’d have 
been perfectly willing to go with me to 
a J. P.and get the whole thing over in 
ten minutes, as far as she was con- 
cerned. She told me so.” 

“You're all dripping wet, guy,”’ said 
Andy. ‘‘She was kidding you. Why, 
you sap, she’s crazy about the fuss! 
They allare. They just eatitup. You 
watch for all our pictures in the paper 
tomorrow morning and just take notice 
how mad she isaboutit. Listen! She’d 
have you strutting that regalia all the 
time if she could put it over—Sundays 
anyway. Here, are you so darned 
nervous you can’t button that collar? Let 
me help you, my poor lad.” 

“You don’t know Isobel,” said Joe confi- 
dently. 

“That’s right; we’ve both got a heap to 
learn about her. Here’s Mike with the tray 
now. For heaven’s sake, try to look com- 
posed !’’ 

He admitted the white-jacketed, dusky- 
skinned Mike, whose eyes at once became 
round as marbles and whose teeth gleamed 
in an incredibly wide stretch as he looked 
first at Andy and then at Joe, who began to 
fumble at his shoe laces. 

“There is nothing to grin about, Mike,” 
reproved Andy. “‘I thought you had more 
feeling.” 

“Yas-suh, nos-suh,”’ Mike replied, grinning 
wider than ever. He abandoned the table- 
cloth for the moment and dropped at Joe’s 
feet. ‘‘Bettah le’ me do that fo’ yo’, Mist’ 
Gilligan. Ma han’s is stiddier’n whut yo’s 
iS. decks Ah suhtenly wishes yo’ all kines of 
joy, suh. Yas-suh. . . . Ah thank yo’ kinely, Mist’ Gil- 
ligan, suh—ve’y much indeed, suh. Ah’m oblee——” 

“Beat it!” said Joe. 

“Yas-suh, Mist’ Gilligan. 
Yas-suh, Ah’m a-going.”’ 

The two friends sat down to their breakfast—grapefruit, 
toast and crisp hot rolls; covered dishes of country sausage 
and ham and eggs, flagons of fragrant coffee and pitchers of 
cream—the last breakfast that they were to eat together. 

“Where do you get that stuff?’’ demanded Joe hotly. 
“Listen! If you think that just because I’m going through 
with this trifling ceremony it’s going to make any differ- 
ence between you and me —— Say, I told you, didn’t I? 
You’re crazy with the heat. Isobel thinks as much of you 
as I do. That’s right. And listen! You’ve got a room in 
the Gilligan mansionette—get that? It’s Andy’s Room, 
not the guest room; and the more Andy uses it, the better 
pleased Isobel will be—see? And you can pick you out any 
dining-room chair in the set and I’ll have your name en- 
graved on it; and if you don’t sit up to breakfast in it, it 
will be because you’re a bum and can’t quit batting around 
nights early enough to make it to Flushing before noon. 
You and Isobel are going to be pals—the best kind of pals. 
Don’t you get the idea in your head that we’re splitting 
up, Andy.” 

Joe’s honest mug was red with earnestness. It should 
have been Andy’s cue silently to stretch his hand across the 
table and express his emotion by a bone-crushing grip of 
Joe’s hand, after which they could have both blown their 


En’ Ah sure wishes —— 
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noses violently and changed the conversation. Andy, how- 
ever, was hard-boiled enough to snigger. 

“Nothing like it,’’ he assented. ‘I’m just getting an- 
other pal.” 

“That’s the idea. Isobel, she che 

“In the same way that Isobel’s folks aren’t losing their 
beloved daughter; they’re just acquiring a dear son. I get 
you, Joe. But why not take a little nourishment? You 
don’t realize the strain that the next few hours are going to 
put on you.” 

**T don’t, eh?” 

His hand certainly might have been steadier, as he 
poured his third cup of coffee, and the red had gone from 
his face, Andy thought. Poor guy! Poor guy! The pity 
and the sadness of it! And it was going to be a little tough 
on Andy too. 


-It was. The apartment seemed lonely enough to him 
when he returned from the wedding in the later afternoon 
. to change for a couple of hours’ work at the office. It had 
been no uncommon thing for Joe to absent himself for a 
few days or a week, or even longer, on some business trip, 
and Andy had rather enjoyed these occasional absences. 
He could come and go without a thought of Joe’s conven- 
ience; he could invite to the apartment whomsoever he 
cared to invite, without any consideration of Joe’s imper- 
fect sympathy with the guest or guests; he could get 
WEAF or WJZ on the radio without any interrupting 
“Oh, for Pete’s sake, cut out that gosh-dinged slush!”’ 
And likewise he could read in peace without Joe disturbing 
him by a gruesome mixture of static, Senator Bohring’s 
address to the Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce and the 
Commodore orchestra; and he had, moreover, a monopoly 
of the bathroom. : 

These and other restrictions or inflictions were the 
merest trifles; certainly not irksome to any extent worth 
noticing, and not to be weighed for a moment against the 
solid satisfaction of Joe’s companionship. Still, there it 
was, and for a time he had enjoyed the fullest liberty ac- 
corded to man—and then sickened of it. 

But now, although Joe had been gone no time at 
all—practically—the apartment seemed strangely empty, 
forsaken; it seemed to have a sort of permanence of deso- 
lation. Seven o’clock wouldn’t bring Joe back; the week- 
end wouldn’t bring him. He was gone, and would return 
nevermore. Nevermore! Andy felt almost sentimental 
aboutit. His friend kidnaped by one of these fluffy, fragile, 
incomprehensible, antagonistic creatures, alien in their per- 
sons, garb, thought, habits and ethics, and yet so amazingly 
alluring to fools—and every man had his moments of 
foolishness. Andy understood that, having had his own 
lapses from wisdom. But they had been only temporary, 
thank God! While Joe —— Poor guy, poor guy! 


“Do You Know Her?" Whispered Wenstell. There 
Was Joy in That Whisper, and Fond Anticipation 


At the wedding breakfast Joe had got off that moldy, 
white-whiskered one about it being the happiest moment in 
his life. Probably believed it too. Well, he’d find out about 
that soon enough. Happy in the possession of a hundred 
and ten pounds of pink-cheeked prettiness—a smooth- 
skinned poke with heaven only knew what kind of a pig 
inside it! And beaming! Asif he had got something rare— 
as if he wouldn’t have done just about as well, or no worse, 
if he had picked any one of the four bridesmaids! That 
black-haired, boyish-bobbed one—that Miss What’s-’er- 
name—seemed to haveit all over Isobel. If 
Joe had picked her, maybe But why 
pick any, to tie up to irrevocably? 

Queer how all the women get worked up 
over a wedding! Excited. Itseems to flush 
their cheeks, put a sparkle into their eyes, 
set ’em to laughing over nothing and chat- 
tering like a flock of female apes. Seemed 
to act on ’em like a stiff jolt of liquor. 
Well, one of the bunch had copped out a 
man, and it might be their turn next. A 
girl never knows when luck’s lightning will 
strike her. A man has to watch his step in 
a crowd like that. Something in the air. 

Andy was glad to get out of sight of 
Joe’s vacant bedroom, shut the door on 
it, and clothed once more in a sensible man- 
ner, hasten to his work. He had but a 
short distance to go. Less than five min- 
utes’ brisk walking took him to the colossal 
building that housed the corporation he 
served, and in seven minutes or so he was 
at his desk. Presently he touched the but- 
ton that brought Miss Mosely to his side. 
He felt that he disliked Miss Mosely. Not 
that she wasn’t fairly efficient, safely un- 
attractive and dressed with a decent re- 
straint; but there was a smile on her face 
that was out of the ordinary, and almost 
her first words were: “I hear you have 
been to a wedding today, Mr. Tyler.” 

A very little encouragement and she 
would be asking him what the bride wore, 
with other impertinent details. She had the eager, excited, 
smiling expression of her sisters at the wedding— controlled, 
veiled, to a certain extent; but it was there. Andy’s own 
expression was as fishy as he could manage to make it. 

“Yes,” he answered coldly. ‘‘Will you kindly get me 
those duplicate sales sheets for February from Harper’s, 
Detroit?” 

The smile faded from Miss Mosely’s face. ‘‘ February, 
this year?”’ she inquired. 

“This year, if you please.” 


A Charming Pice 
ture Between the 
Two Clipped and 
Tubbed Cedars 
at the Doorway, 
Stood Isobel 


She hurried away. Andy looked after her, frowning 
sourly at the flesh-colored silk stockings and patent- 
leather shoes that moved so briskly. Then his glance fell 
upon Miss O’Brien at her desk a few yards distant. Miss 
O’Brien also was wearing silk stockings and patent-leather 
shoes and—let us hope, unconsciously—exhibiting more of 
the former than the puritanical would have thought seemly. 
Also she was peering anxiously into a tiny mirror and 
powdering her small tip-tilted nose, wasting the company’s 
time. Not a great deal of time, though, for the young 
woman was expert—just a few seconds between jerking a 
typed sheet from her machine and inserting a blank 
one, and the next moment her slim-darned female 
fingers were dancing over the keyboard at a rate 
that surely should have made up for any moments 
sacrificed to her decorative instinct. Most likely 
she had really used her patch of chamois in the 
company’s best interests, for no self-respecting girl 
can do her best work conscious of a 
shiny nose. 

Andy didn’t consider that. He was 
raw and sore, and silk stockings and that 
kind of patent-leather shoes were femi- 
nine. So, too, was the garter that Miss 
O’Brien was perceptibly wearing. Pow- 
der rags were feminine, and slender white 
fingers that danced over typewriter keys 
and invariably misspelled “‘receive’’ and 
“carburetor’’ were feminine, as was Miss 
Mosely’s wrist watch, now under his nose 
as she handed him the sales sheets—all 
parts of the fatal whole that had lured 
old Joe to his ruin. Andy was no mi- 
sogynist. He was on good terms with the 
ladies of business in the office—capable 
of informing Miss O’Brien that she was 
in danger of getting her knees dusty— 
and getting away with it; but now he 
was decidedly inimical toward the fair 
sex. 

He had intended to dine with Wally 
Chase, but Wally called him up at the 
last moment to say that he wouldn’t be 
able to keep the appointment, and stalled 
on the how-comes to such an extent that 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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EVER did a winter pass so merrily, so adventur- 

ously, at Destiny Bay. Usually there is fun enough 

with the hunting; but with a racing stable in 
winter, there is always anxiety. Is there a suspicion of a 
cough in the stables? Is the ground too hard for gallops? 
Will snow come and hold the gallops up for a week? For- 
tunately we are right on the edge of the great Atlantic 
drift, and you can catch at times the mild amazing atmos- 
phere of the Carib- 
bean. While Scot- 
land sleeps beneath 
its coverlet of snow 
and England shivers 
in its ghastly fog, we 
on the northeast sea- 
board of Ireland go 
through a winter 
that is short as a mid- 
summer night in 
Lofoten. The trees 
have hardly put off 
their gold and brown 
until we perceive 
their creeping green. 
And one soft day we 
say, “Soon on that 
bank will be the fairy 
gold of the prim- 
rose.”’ And behold 
while you are look- 
ing the primrose is 
there! 

Each morning at 
sunup the first string 
of horses were out. 
Quietly as a general 
officer reviewing a 
parade, old Sir 
Arthur sat on his 
gray horse, his red dog beside him, while Geraghty, his 
headman, galloped about with his instructions. Hares 
bolted from their forms in the grass. The sun rolled 
away the mists from the blue mountains of Donegal. At 
the starting gate, which Sir Arthur had set up, the red- 
faced Irish boys steered their mounts from a walk to- 
ward the tapes. A pull at the lever and they were off. 
The old man seemed to notice everything. ‘‘Go easy, 
boy, don’t force that horse!”” His low voice would carry 
across the downs. ‘‘ Don’t lag there, Murphy, ride him!”’ 
And when the gallop was done, he would trot across to the 
horses, his red dog trotting beside him, asking how Sars- 
field went. Did Ducks and Drakes seem interested? Did 
Rustum go up to his bit? Then they were off at a slow 
walk toward their sand bath, where they rolled like dogs. 
Then the sponging and the rubbing, and the fresh hay in 
the mangers kept as clean as a hospital. At eleven the 
second string came out. At half-past three the lads were 
called to their horses and a quarter of an hour’s light walk- 
ing given to them. At four Sir Arthur made his stables, 
meticulously questioning the lads as to how the horses 
had fed, running his hand over their legs to feel for any heat 
in the joints that might betoken trouble. 

Small as our stable was, I doubt if there was one in Great 
Britain and Ireland to compare with it in each fitting and 
necessity for training a race horse. Sir Arthur pinned his 
faith to old black Tartar oats, of about forty-two pounds to 
the bushel, bran mashes with a little linseed, and sweet old- 
meadow hay. 

The Irlandais colt went beautifully. The Spanish 
jockey’s small brother, Joselito, usually rode it, while the 
jockey’s self, whose name we were told was Frasco, Frasco 
Moreno—usually called, he told us, Don Frasco—looked 
on. He constituted himself a sort of subtrainer for the 
colt, allowing none else to attend to its feeding. The small 
donkey was its invariable stable companion, and had to be 
led out to exercise with it. The donkey belonged to 
Joselito. Don Frasco rode many trials on the other horses. 
He might appear small standing, but on horseback he 
seemed a large man, so straight did he sit in the saddle. 
The little boys rode with a fairly short stirrup, but the 
gitano scorned anything but the traditional seat. He never 
seemed to move on a horse. Yet he could do what he liked 
with it. 

The Irlandais colt was at last named Romany Baw, or 
Gypsy Friend in English, as James Carabine explained to 
us, and Lady Clontarf’s colors registered, quartered red 
and gold. When the winter lists came out, we saw the 
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“Because a Spanish Wins, There is 
Fighting, There is Anger. IfalIrish 
Wins, There is Joy, There is Drink=- 
ing. Oh, Shame of Sportsmanship!’’ 


horse quoted at a hundred to one, and later, at the call- 
over of the Victoria Club, saw that price offered but not 
taken. My Uncle Valentine made a journey to Dublin to 
arrange for Lady Clontarf’s commission being placed, 
putting it in the hands of a Derry man who had become 
big in the affairs of Tattersall’s. What he himself and Sir 
Arthur Pollexfen and the jockey had on I do not know, but 
he arranged to place a hundred pounds of mine and fifty of 
Ann-Dolly’s. As the months went by, the odds crept down 
gradually to thirty-three to one, stood there for a while 
and went back to fifty. Meanwhile Sir James became a 
sensational favorite at fives and Toison d’Or varied be- 
tween tens and one hundred to eight. Some news of a 
sensational trial of Lord Shere’s horse had leaked out, 
which accounted for the ridiculously short price. But no 
word did or could get out about Lady Clontarf’s colt. The 
two gypsy fighters from Dax patrolled Destiny Bay, and 
God help any poor tipster or wretched newspaper tout who 
tried to plumb the mystery at Destiny Bay. I honestly be- 
lieve a bar of iron and a bog hole would have been his end. 

The most fascinating figure in this crazy world was the 
gypsy jockey. To see him talk to Sir Arthur Pollexfen was 
a phenomenon. Sir Arthur would speak in English and 
the gypsy answer in Spanish, neither knowing a word of 
the other’s language, yet each perfectly understanding the 
other. I must say that this referred only to how a horse 
ran, or how Romany Baw was feeding and feeling. As to 
more complicated problems, Ann-Dolly was called in, to 
translate his Spanish. 

“Ask him,” said Sir Arthur, ‘‘has he ever ridden in 
France.” 

“Oiga, Frasco,” and Ann-Dolly would burst into a tor- 
rent of gutturals. 

“Si, si, Dota Anna.” 

“Ask him has he got his clearance from the Jockey Club 
of France.” 

“Seguro, Don Arturo And out of his capacious 
pocket he extracted the French Jockey Club’s “‘charac- 
ter.”” They made a picture I shall never forget, the old 
horseman aging so gently, the vivid boyish beauty of Ann- 
Dolly, and the overpowering dignity and manliness of the 
jockey. Always, except when he was riding or working at 
his anvil—for he was our smith too—he wore the dark 
clothes, which evidently some village tailor of the Pyrenees 
made for him—the very short coat, the trousers tubed like 
cigarettes, his stiff shirt with the vast cuffs. He never wore 
a collar or a neckerchief. Always his back was flat as a 
house. 
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When he worked 
at the anvil, with his 
young ruffian of a 
brother at the bel- 
lows, he sang. He 
had shakes and grace 
notes enough to 
make a thrush quit. 
a Ann-Dolly trans- 
i lated one of his songs 
for-us: 


No tengo padre ni 
madre. 

Que desgraciado soy 
yo! 

Soy como el arbol solo 

Que echas frutas y no 
echa flor. 


“He sings he has 
no father or mother. 
How out of luck he 
is! Heislikealonely 
tree which bears the 
fruit and not the 
flower.” 

“God bless my 
soul, Kerry’’—my 
uncle was shocked— 
“the little man is 
homesick!”’ 

“No, no!” Ann- 
Dolly protested. 
“He is very happy. 
That is why he sings 
a-sad song.” 

One of the reasons 
for the little man’s 
happiness was the 
discovery of our national game of handball. He strolled 
over to the Irish village and discovered the court back of 
the Inniskilling Dragoon, that most notable of rural 
pubs. He was tremendously excited, and getting some 
gypsy to translate for him, challenged the local champion 
for the stake of a barrel of porter. He made the local 
champion look like a cart horse in the Grand National. 
When it was told to me I couldn’t believe it. Ann-Dolly 
explained to me that the great game of the Basque country 
was pelota. ° 

“But don’t they play pelota with a basket?’ 

“Real pelota is d mains unes, with the hands naked.” 

“You mean Irish handball,” I told her. 

I regret that the population of Destiny made a rather 
good thing out of Don Frasco’s prowess on the court, going 
from village to village and betting on a certain win. The 
end was a match between Mick Tierney, the Portrush 
jarvey, and the jockey. The match was billed for the 
championship of Ulster, and’ Don Frasco was put down on 
the card, to explain his lack of English, as Danny Frisk the 
Glenties Miracle, the Glenties being a district of Donegal 
where Erse is the native speech. The match was poor, the 
Portrush jarvey, after the first game, standing and watch- 
ing the ball hiss past him with his eyes on his cheek bones. 
All Donegal seemed to have turned out for the fray. When 
the contest was over, a big Glenties man pushed his way 
toward the jockey. 

“Dublin and London and New York are prime cities,” 
he chanted, “but Glenties is truly magnificent. Kir do 
laub anshin, a railt na hooee—put your hand there, Star of 
the North.” 

“No entiendo, sevior,”’ said Don Frasco, and with that the 
fight began. 

James Carabine was quick enough to get the jockey out 
of the court before he was lynched. But Destiny Bay 
men, gypsies, fishers, citizens of Derry, bookmakers and 
the clerks and the fighting tribes of Donegal went to it 
with a vengeance. Indeed, according to experts, nothing 
like it, for spirit or results, had been seen since or be- 
fore the Prentice Boys had chased King James—whom 
God assoil—from Derry Walls. The removal of the 
stunned and wounded from the courts drew the attention 
of the police, for the fight was continued in grim silence. 
But on the entrance of half a dozen peelers commanded by 
a huge sergeant, Joselito, the jockey’s young brother, cov- 
ered himself with glory. Leaping on the reserved seats, he 
brought his right hand over hard and true to the sergeant’s 
jaw, and the sergeant was out for half an hour. Joselito 
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was arrested, but the case was laughed out of court. The 
idea of a minuscule jockey who cguld ride at ninety pounds 
knocking six feet three of Royal Irish Constabulary was 
too much. Nothing was found on him but his bare hands, a 
packet of cigarettes and thirty sovereigns he had won over 
the match. But I knew better. I decided to prove him 
with hard questions. ; 

“Ask him in Romany, James Carabine, what he had 
wrapped around that horseshoe he threw away.” 

“He says tow, Mr. Kerry.” 

“Get me my riding crop,” I said. ‘“I’ll take him behind 
the stables.” And the training camp lost its best light- 
weight jockey for ten days, the saddle suddenly becoming 
repulsive to him. I believe he slept on his face. 

But the one who was really wild about the affair was 
Ann-Dolly. She came across from Spanish Men’s Rest 
flaming with anger. ‘‘ Because a Spanish wins, there is 
fighting, there is anger. If a Irish wins, there is joy, there 
is drinking. Oh, shame of sportsmanship!”’ 

“Oh, shut your gab, Ann-Dolly!’”’ I told her. ‘‘They 
didn’t know he was a Spanish, as you call it.” 

“‘What did they think he was if not a Spanish? Tell me! 
I demand it of you!” 

“They thought he was Welsh.” 

“Oh, in that case ” said Ann-Dolly, completely mol- 
lified. Ipsa hibernia hiberniores! 


vilt 


WOULDN’T have you think that all was beer and 

skittles, as the English say, in training Romany Baw 
for the Derby. As spring came closer, the face of the old 
trainer showed signs of strain. The Lincoln Handicap was 
run and the Grand National passed, and suddenly flat rac- 
ing was on us. And now not the Koh-i-noor was watched 
more carefully than the Derby horse. We had a spanking 
trial on a course as nearly approaching the Two Thousand 
Guineas route as Destiny Downs would allow, and when 
Romany Baw flew past us, beating Ducks and Drakes, 
who had picked him up at the mile for the uphill dash, and 
Sir Arthur clicked his watch, I saw his tense face relax. 

“He ran well,”’ said the old man. 

“He'll walk it,’’ said my Uncle Valentine. 

My Uncle Valentine and Jenico and Ann-Dolly were go- 
ing across to Newmarket Heath for the big race, but the 
spring of the year is the time that the farmer must stay by 
his land and nurse it like a child. All farewells, even for a 
week, are sad, and I was loath to see the horses go into the 
races. Romany Baw had a regular summer bloom on him, 
and his companion, the donkey, was corpulent as an alder- 
man. Ducks and Drakes looked rough and backward, but 
that didn’t matter. 

“You’ve got the best-looking horse in the United King- 
dom,” I told Sir Arthur. 

“Thank you, Kerry.’”’ The old man was pleased. “And 
as to Ducks and Drakes, looks aren’t everything.” 

“Sure I know that,’ I told him. 


“T wouldn’t be rash,’ he told me, ‘‘but I’d have a little 
on both—that is, if they go to the post fit and well.” 

I put in the days as well as I could, getting ready for the 
Spring Show at Dublin. But my heart and my thoughts 
were with my people and the horses at Newmarket. I 
could see my Uncle Valentine’s deep bow, with his hat in 
his hand, as they passed the Roman ditch at Newmarket, 
giving that squat wall the reverence that racing men have 
accorded since races were run there, though why, none 
knows. A letter from Ann-Dolly apprised me that the 
horses had made a good crossing and that Romany Baw 
was well “And you mustn’t think, my dear, that 
your colt is not as much and more to us than the Derby 
horse; no, Kerry, not one moment. . Lady Clontarf 
is here in her caravan, and oh, Kerry, she looks ill! Only 
her burning spirit keeps her frail body alive. Jenico and 
I are going down to Eastbourne to see the little earl and 
his brother. . You will get this letter, cousin, on the 
morning of the race.” 

At noon that day I could stand it no longer, so I had 
James Carabine put the trotter in the dogeart. “‘There are 
some things I want in Derry,” I told myself, ‘‘and I may 
as well get them today as tomorrow.”’ And we went spin- 
ning toward Derry Walls. Ducks and Drakes’ race was 
the 2:30. And after luncheon I looked at reapers I might 
be wanting in July, until the time of the race. I went along 
to the club, and had hardly entered it when I saw the boy 
putting up the telegram on the notice board: 1, Ducks and 
Drakes, a hundred to eight; 2, Geneva, four to six; 3, Ally 
Sloper, three to one. “‘That’s that!’’ I said. Another tele- 
gram gave the betting for the Two Thousand: Threes, Sir 
James; seven to two, Toison d’Or; eights, Ca’ Canny, 
Greek Singer, Germanicus; tens, six or seven horses; 
twenty to one any other. No word in the betting of the 
gypsy horse, and I wondered had anything happened. 
Surely a horse looking so fit must have attracted backers’ 


attention. And as I was worrying the result came in: 
Romany Baw, first; Sir James, second; Toison d’Or, 
third. 


“Kerry!’’ somebody called. 

“T haven’t a minute!’’ I shouted. Neither I had, for 
James Carabine was outside waiting to hear the result. 
When I told him he said, ‘‘There’s a lot due to you, Mr. 
Kerry, in laying out those gallops.” 

“Be damned to that!” I said, but I was pleased all the 
same. 

I was on tenterhooks until I got the papers describing 
the race. Ducks and Drakes’ win was dismissed summarily 
as that of an Irish outsider, and the jockey, Flory Cantil- 
lon—Frasco could not manage the weight—was credited 
with a clever win of two lengths. But the account of 
Romany Baw’s race filled me with indignation. According 
to it the winner got away well, but the favorites were 
hampered at the start and either could have beaten the 
Irish-trained horse, only that they just didn’t. The race 
was won by half a length, a head separating second and 
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third, and most of the account was given to how the 
favorites chased the lucky outsider and in a few more 
strides would have caught him. There were a few dirty 
backhanders given at Romany’s jockey, who, they said, 
would be more at home in a circus than on a modern race 
track. He sat like a rider of a century back, they described 
it; more like an exponent of the old ménage than a modern 
jockey; and even while the others were thundering at his 
horse’s hindquarters, he never moved his seat or used his 
whip. The experts’ judgment of the race was that the 
Irish entry was forward in a backward field, and that 
Romany would be lost on Epsom Downs, especially with 
“its postilion rider.”’ 

The English are a wonderful people. They are the best 
winners in the world. After you have been beaten by 
them they tell you they were playing above their form, 
and sympathize with you in your hard luck. But if you 
win from them you are made feel that it didn’t count 
somehow, and you feel in the back of your head that you 
acted unfairly. The foreign boxer who knocks out an Eng- 
lish champion is a low fellow for hitting so hard when the 
Heart of Oak had him beaten on points with ease. The 
oversea golfer who lifts the cup is an unsportsmanlike bird 
who has practiced more than a gentleman should. The 
French horse which canters home ahead of an English field 
has not been handicapped sufficiently. The Latin tennis 
player who sweeps the board plays to win instead of for the 
fresh air and the exercise, as decent folk do. In the con- 
tracts of actuaries there is a phrase about “riot and civil 
commotion, the act of God and the King’s enemies.’ Riot 
and civil commotion I know, being a Gael of the Gaels, 
as also I recognize the act of God; but the king’s enemies 
were to me mysterious folk, conspirators, Arabs, Channel 
Islanders, until it was disclosed to me that they were ath- 
letes of a race other than English who beat the English- 
man on his native heath. 

But the newspaper criticisms of the jockey and his 
mount did not seem to bother my Uncle Valentine or the 
trainer or the jockey’s self. They came back elated. Even 
the round white donkey had a humorous, happy look in his 
full Latin eye. 

“Did he go well?” I asked. 

‘He trotted it,” said my Uncle Valentine. 

“But the accounts read, sir,’’ I protested, “that the 
favorites would have caught him in another couple of 
strides.” 

“Of course they would,” said my Uncle Valentine—“‘at 
the pace he was going,” he added. ‘ 

“T see,” said I. 

“You see nothing,” said my Uncle Valentine. ‘But if 
you had seen the race you might talk. The horse is a pic- 
ture. It goes so sweetly that you wouldn’t think it was 
going at all. And as for the gypsy jockey A 

“The papers say he’s antiquated.” 

“‘He’s seven pounds better than Flory Cantillon,” said 
my Uncle Valentine. 


(Continued on Page 149) 


Down the Course Came All the Gypsies — All the Gypsies in the World, 


it Seemed to Me. 


Big-Striding Black Men With Gold Earrings and Colored Neckerchiefs, and Staves in Their Hands. 


And Gypsy Women, A-«Jingle With Coins, Dancing 
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ILL ROGERS came 

back from a lecture tour 

of the South last winter 
with a story of a football game 
between Birmingham Normal and Tuskegee Institute, 
both negro schools. Birmingham had something new to 
Rogers in rooting. Instead of the usual male dancing- 
dervish cheer leaders, a line of negro girls, all in white 
dresses, stood in front of the Birmingham section, linked 
arms and led the local war cries. 

An epidemic of fumbling seized upon Tuskegee early in 
the game, to be capitalized immediately by the quick- 
witted daisy chain. In a minor chord, to a Blues rhythm, 
they set up the 
chant: 


Tah-dee-dah, tee-tah- 
tah, tee-dah, 

Tus-kee-gee’s got the 
dropsy, 

T ah-dee-dah, tee-tah- 
tah, tee-dah, 

Tus-ke-e-e-ge-e-e's got 
the drop-se-e-e. 


The girls swayed 
their bodies rhyth- 
mically while they 
sang. 

The Normal 
stands took up the 
chant, stopping only 
toslap their legs and 
cackle with glee, and 
the Booker T. Wash- 
ington school’s game 
went blooey. 

Another negro 
football story comes 
from Auburn, Ala- 
bama, the home of 
Alabama Polytech, 
in several versions. 
I have heard Knute 
Rockne, Notre 
Dame coach, tell 
one version. An- 
other is credited in 
William H. Ed- 
wards’ book to W. R. Tichenor, veteran 
Southern football official. 

Since Sherman marched from At- 
lanta to the sea, Bob Sponsor has 
been Auburn’srubber, more or less. 
Bob had taken a pick-up town 
team from Auburn to Tuskegee 
to play the institute one Christ- 
mas, and faring illy, had called 
on a white friend to make a 
touch. The white man was in- 
terested in the details. “‘What 
did you do about signals?”’ he 
asked. 


Some Signal! 


““T)EM niggers of mine couldn’t learn 
no signals,’’ Bob explained. ‘‘T jes’ 

chatter some numbers to fool dem Tuske- 
gees, but de numbers didn’t mean nothin’. 
I’d say, ‘Eight billions, forty-seven millions, 
six hundred an’ ’leven thousan’, nine hundred 
an’ ninety-nine; tek dat ball, Rancey, and go round 

dat lef’ end!’ Dose de mos’ signals dem niggers could 
learn, and dey doan always git dem. ’At’s how come we 
gits beat and leaves our money in Tuskegee. . Mistah 
Titch, Ah’m jes’ as nickelless as a ha’nt. Kain’t you-all 
len’ me two bits till Sadday, please, suh? Hones’ I pays 
you back.”’ 

Yale invented numerical signals in 1889, my second year 
on the varsity. Rehearsed plays and signals to designate 
them came in soon after the abolition of the English serum- 
mage, but words, phrases or motions gave the cues to the 
play. 

Pa Corbin, captain of Yale ’88, used to keep up a con- 
tinuous chatter at center, most of it meaningless, to con- 
fuse the enemy, while he gave his real signals by touching 
various parts of his body with his hands. Corbin some- 
times used his cap to dial certain plays. In one Princeton 
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game the Tigers concluded that the cap was the key to all 
Yale’s strategy, and spent much of the afternoon trying to 
steal it. 

The Zouave toques with long tassels had been replaced 
with virtual skulleaps, a button in the center, by the time 
I made the varsity; but Yale men still talked of how C.S. 
Beck, ’83, getting down under a high kick from his own 
side before the ball descended, took off his toque, waved it 
by the tassel in the face of the Princeton player waiting for 
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the ball and caused him to muff the catch. The rules were 
changed after this to penalize such interference. Caps had 
no place in football and passed out of the picture shortly, 
but the rule still is there and, like some others, meaningless 
to the boy of today. : 
Yale’s 1888 signals were given entirely by the position of 
the captain’s hands. Corbin graduated in 1889, and that 
fall we began with a system of key words and phrases, 
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Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


ANI switching to numbers late in the 
H\ZZ4 AN season. 


Out of the forbidding accumu- 

lation of memorabilia in our Chi- 

cago home, Mrs. Stagg has exhumed a copy of our first 
1889 code book. Some of the signals were: 


Speak to right of the line—left half around the end. 
Speak to the left of the line—right half around the end. 
Praising any play—left half between right tackle and end. 

Condemning any play—right half between left tackle 
and end. 4 

Mention of any part of the legs or feet—left half be- 
tween right guard 
and tackle. 

Speak of the 
head—right half be- 
tween right guard 
and tackle. 

Speak of any part 
of the torso—left 
half between left 
guard and center. 

Any part of the 
arms or hands— 
right half between 
right guard and cen- 
ter. 

Anything with 
vim or life—left half 
between left guard 
and tackle. 

Anything denot- 
ing lifelessness— 
right half between 
left guard and 


tackle. 

T he .-w.o-rd 
“neck”? —left half 
between right guard 


and center. 

The word 
‘hips’ —right half 
between left guard 
and center. 

Anything denot- 
ing gait or walk— 
Heffelfinger be- 
tween right guard and center. 

Gaining ground—Gill run around op- 
posing end. 

Any question—Gill between right 
guard and tackle. 
*“Remember’’—the quarter car- 

ries the ball. 
Mention of any opponent by 
name—crisscross play. 
Losing ground—the wedge. 
Cowardly play—Rhodes comes 
around. 
Anything denoting an opening— 
kick. 


Abracadabra 


IGNALS are essential, manifestly, 
but their importance can be over- 
stressed. They became more and more com- 
plex in the later 90’s, running into problems 
in addition, multiplication, subtraction, even 
division, until football threatened to become an 
advanced course in mental arithmetic. Long signal 
drills were held at night. Such complexity defeated itself 
and more ground was lost by the inability of players to 
remember their own signals than was gained through 
the opposition’s mystification. I never have heard of 
algebraic signals, but it is my observation that everything 
has been tried once in football, and therefore quite pos- 
sible that ‘‘Let x equal the ball’’ has been propounded by 
some quarterback. In this period some coaches and 
schools wasted much valuable effort in trying to steal or 
buy the rival’s code, usually for the big game, and spies 
were as thick, by report, as they are in an E. Phillips 
Oppenheim novel. 
I always have ignored the other fellow’s signals. A 
player worth his salt can see far more with his eyes than he 
can hear with his ears in defensive play. 
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Carlisle is said to have used Indian words during Jim 
Thorpe’s time, but so many different tribes and languages 
were represented on the team that it served little advan- 
tage. Possibly their Chattahoochees and Wawamissinings 
were intended only to distract the paleface’s attention. If 
there is any jargon unintelligible to the uninitiate, it is the 
terminology of sailing ships, and the early Annapolis 
elevens used to sing a very salty signal. The left half was 
the mainmast, the fullback the mizzen, and the anchor 
called for a kick. To hear a navy quarter sing out “Furl 
the topgallant clew lines and hands by the halyards”’ 
shivered the timbers of many a landlubberly opponent. 

When Childs of Yale coached Indiana he took a leaf out 
of nautical practice. The Hoosiers came up to play us one 
year, lined up in double file and chanted their signals in 
unison to set up a rhythm, on the same theory that the 
sailor sings a chantey in turning the capstan or a section 
gang in shifting railroad steel. Some found this choir prac- 
‘tice laughable, but the idea is thoroughly sound. 

All coaches probably use rhythms; I have for many 
years, to insure men being in the right position at the right 
second on shift plays. Men cannot be shifted back and 
forth effectively without some form of rhythm. Some of 


the team, at times all eleven, must know precisely when the’ 


ball will be snapped, and to insure more than two or three 
men working in perfect unison, some method of timing is 
mandatory. The army drillmaster’s one-two-three-four 
will serve, so will a popular song melody—anything that 
can be accented rhythmically, the ball going into play on 
the agreed emphasis. Hurdlers frequently hum some 
rhythm under their breath to time their stride properly 
between hurdles. Childs used to train his middle and long 
distance runners at Indiana behind a sulky pulled by a 
harness horse, to teach them pace. 


When the Experts Agreed 


OMETHING of Swede Oberlander’s deadly accuracy 
with the forward pass at Dartmouth last season, I have 
heard, was due to his timing his passes to the rhythm of: 


Ten thousand Swedes 
Came out of the weeds 
Al the battle of Copenhagen. 


An inability to talk easily on my feet led me to put aside 
the cloth and to leave Yale in 1890, after only one year in 
the divinity school. The more often I spoke in Y. M.C. A. 
work, the deeper sank in the conviction that I was not cut 
out for the job. I thought the conviction privy to myself, 
but it was shared by others, I came to find. In 1888 I had 
hung up my scythe for good, orphaned the mosquitoes of 
Newark Bay, and gone to Chautauqua Lake to take charge 
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of play and athletics. Later I did similar work at Dwight 
L. Moody’s student conference at Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, and at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. At Lake Geneva, 
in 1892, I followed John R. Mott, whom President Wilson 
later called the greatest international statesman, and L. D. 
Wishard on the platform one night. Mott was a younger 
man than I, but already a brilliant speaker. I spoke badly 
enough, and was worse by contrast. Sitting in my tent in 
the dark, thoroughly discouraged, after the meeting, I told 
myself once more that I 
could influence others to 
Christian ideals more effec- 
tively on the field than in 
the pulpit, when Mott and 
Wishard passed on the way 
to their tents. 

I overheard Mott say, “I 
can’t understand why Stagg 
simply can’t make a talk.” 
Wishard clucked commis- 
eratingly. 

Here was expert confir- 
mation of my own doubts 
and escape from addressing 
student mass meetings. I 
very rarely spoke publicly 
again until I was fifty-nine 
years old. At that age I 
decided that I was entitled 
to talk. Nowadays they 
even pay me money to do 
it,and lam morein demand 
than my time permits. My 
way of saying it possibly 
has not improved notably, 
but I have considerably 
more to say at sixty-four 
than at twenty-nine, which 
is as it should be. 

The International Y. M. 
C. A. training school at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, had been 
opened in 1890, and Doctor Gulick, head 
of the physical department, sold me on 
the idea of turning to Y. M. C. A. 
physical direction. I entered as a 
student in a class of four and later 
was made a member of the faculty, 
with the formidable title of instruc- 
tor in the theory and practice of 
training. Another of the four 
was James Naismith, inventor of 


basket ball. I had been sent out with a suitcase of stereop- 
ticon slides to lecture on the modern athlete, and inciden- 
tally to advertise the school, when Doctor Gulick asked 
the remaining three to turn their wits toward devising a 
new game. Naismith, who has been at the University of 
Kansas for many years now, began with the idea of adapt- 
ing an Association football to indoor play and quickly 
worked out the game which now ranks second only to foot- 
ball in most American schools. Naismith’s first baskets 


Chicago’s 1893 Squad, 

the University’s Secs 

ond Season. Coach 

Stagg Standing at 

the Right, a Cap 
on His Head 


were ordinary 
half-bushel veg- 
etable contain- 
ers hung from 
the running 
tracks with 
someone sta- 
tioned on the 
track to empty 
them after a goal. 
Later he switched 
to peach baskets 
because of their 
greater depth. One 
of my sisters, now 
teaching at Miss Thur- 
ston’s school in Pitts- 
burgh, was teaching then 
at a girls’ school in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. She has 
sent me a letter that I wrote her 
on March 10, 1892, excitedly describ- 
ing the new game and recommend- 
ing it to her for adoption by girls. 
At Springfield I coached my first 
footballsquad. There were forty-one 
students all told, and I stillam a little proud of the 
fact that from such a handful I produced teams 
that defeated a number of New England colleges 
and made the best of them exert themselves. 
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lant Johnny 

Poe, Killed With 

the Black Watch 
at Loos 


Strategic Ends 


MADE my first contributions to the strategy of 

the game here in the use of my ends. At end 
for Yale I had perceived that I could do more ef- 
fective work as interference for the runner by lining 
up slightly back than in conventional line play. 
Out of this experience I pulled my ends back out of 
the line, used them like backs to carry the ball 
around the opposite ends and to drive into the line 
ahead of the ball carrier, both revolutionary prac- 
tices which were copied by other schools and 
claimed as original. 

Camp’s small wedge in the line had been only 
a push, used mainly near the goal line, the quarter 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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HEY were 
still to- 
gether, 


“fido”’ behaving 
perfectly, when at 
nine o’clock that 
evening Capuchin 
distinctly remem- 
bered Dwind. He 
was found at the 
hotel, in possession 
of the bridal suite. 
He had already 
‘dismissed two 
stenographers and 
was with weary 
heroism control- 
ling an impulse to 
perform a bodily 
injury upon the 
third. What re- 
strained him was 
the fact that he 
had exhausted the 


stock. There was 
not another one in 
town. 


In the agony of 
creative labor he 
became slightly 
demented. After- 
ward he might be 
Vier ver aie a 1. 
looked forward to 
it. He was lying 
deep in a sofa on 
the back of his 
neck, one leg 
drawn up, the 
other resting on its 
knee, blood flow- 
ing by gravity to 
the brain cells. 

Without greet- 
ing Capuchin, he 
complained with 
the privileged pet- 
ulance of the sick, 
‘“‘There isn’t a 
book in your 
whole town.” 

“‘There’s a library at the statehouse,’”’ said Capuchin. 

Dwind gnashed his teeth and shuddered. 

“What book do you need?” Capuchin asked. 

““One of those old shoes in your private bookcase. That 
might be it,”’ said Dwind. 

The place was already littered with books. Every chair 
had books on it; the bed was piled with them. The won- 
der was where he had got them. The stenographer was 
standing, notebook in hand, extremely distraught. 

“Read that last paragraph,” said Dwind. 

The stenographer read it. 

“Delete it,’ said Dwind. ‘Or, no—don’t delete it. 

Mark it not to go there, but in another place when we 
come to it. Give me that green book. 
Please open the window an inch and a half—from the top. 
Thank you. Mr. Capuchin, either be seated or go 
away. No, don’t go away. I need some informa- 
tion. Your constitution is a muddle at the crucial point. 
You’ve got to change it, and I shall have to know before- 
hand how you are going to do it. Listen to what I am 
dictating and you will see.” (To the stenographer.) ‘“Sec- 
tion Nine, colon, if you know what a colon is.” (Starting 
as from pain.) “‘Now what! Now what!” 

It was a loud rapping on the door. Semicorn opened it. 
The person who entered the room was the man from whom 
Capuchin had bought the Northwestern Herald several 
hours before. 

His movements were quick and apprehensive; his eyes 
were like the ant’s and his voice was low and confidential. 
If he had come to tell them the hotel was burning he would 
have imparted that information in a guarded manner. 


At Nine o’Clock That Evening Capuchin Distinctly Remembered Dwind. He Was Found at the Hotel, 
in Possession of the Bridal Suite 


, 


“They told me downstairs I’d find you here,” he said to 
Capuchin, hardly above a whisper. 

“That’s their business downstairs,’”’ said Capuchin. 
“They know everything. That’s why they run a hotel so 
badly.” 

“T know,” said the ant. “‘That’s so too. It seemed im- 
portant. I wouldn’t think it professional etiquette not to 
tell you in time. Still, it’s your own private business I’m 
meddling with.” 

“Tell me what?’ Capuchin asked. 

“Unless, of course, you meant to suspend the paper,” 
said the ant. 

‘What is it, man? You'll back into yourself if you are 
not careful. What is it?” 

It was merely that when the editorial men of the paper 
learned to whom it had been sold, as they did at once, 
though it wasn’t meant for anybody to know for a day or 
two, they walked out in a body—the managing editor, 
all the subordinate editors and all the reporters but a 
police reporter who was drunk, and two others that were 
queer. 

There was nobody there to get the paper out, and it was 
already past nine o’clock. 

Having disclosed this extraordinary secret, and in very 
few words when he came to it, the ant let himself out of the 
door, closed it gently and was gone. 

Capuchin took up his hat. 

“Just a minute,” said Dwind with a faint, imperious 
gesture of his wan hand. ‘I’m under no contract with this 
one-ring circus. I’m serving it for nothing, and all I ask is 
the courtesy of your attention at this point. I might still 
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be standing out 
there in the street 
for that matter. 
If you are not in- 
terested in this 
thing, neither 
am I.” 

“Could it pos- 
sibly wait until 
morning?”’ asked 
Capuchin ab- 
jectly. 

“Not possibly,” 
said Dwind. “‘Ifit 
waits until morn- 
ing I shall be 
gone.” 

Capuchin was 
distracted. He 
was in hastefor the 
banking law. He 
should not know 
where else to turn 
for that piece of 
Greek. Moreover, 
if Dwind should 
go back in a tan- 
trum, thinking he 
had been ill- 
treated, the effect 
might be disas- 
trous to further re- 
lations with Jones 
Street. 

Turning sud- 
denly, he asked, 
“Mr. Semicorn, 
did I hear you say 
or did somebody 
tell me that you 
once ran a news- 
paper?” 

“T got out an 
I. W. W. sheet in 
Seattle for ayear,” 
said Semicorn. 

““Good!”’ said 
Capuchin. “You 
get over there and 
take charge until 
I come. Only for 
a few minutes. . . . Now then, Mr. Dwind, pardon me. 
What do you say is the matter with the constitution of 
New Freedom?” 

“Section Nine, colon,” said Dwind to the stenographer, 
beginning to dictate. 

Capuchin did not see the point when it came. Dwind, in 
great suffering of patience, explained it to him; and when 
he could not help seeing it he began to demur on the 
ground of political expediency. For some reason he could 
not clearly state he did not wish to amend the constitu- 
tion. 

The question was how to get public funds into the 
bank. Capuchin thought it could be done by statute—by 
asimple law. Dwind said it had to be in the constitution. 
So they argued it, both insisting. An argument had hyp- 
notic effect upon Capuchin. He passed into a trance and. 
became insensible of time or place. Dwind’s vitality in 
that kind of contest was amazing. He lay perfectly inert, 
using only enough physical energy to make his words 
audible and to play with his glasses in a scholarly manner. 
Holding his mind to the point, he defined it over and over 
in the same words, with a feeble, expiring voice, but with 
a doggedness that in the end wore Capuchin down. 

“All right—a-l-l right,” said Capuchin at last. “‘We 
have to play with your sticks or gohome.”’ Then he looked 
at the time. It was two o’clock. He remembered Semi- 
corn, the newspaper, the situation there, and set off in 
haste to see what had happened, expecting the worst. 
What could Semicorn have done? No assistants, no edi- 
tors, three reporters—one drunk and two queer. Probably 
there was no paper. 
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As he came within sight of the building he was relieved 
to see it lighted. At least they were trying. Coming 
nearer, he heard the press running. A truck stood at the 
curb receiving bundled papers from the mailing room as if 
everything were normal. This was too good. It occurred 
to him that Semicorn was a very reckless young man. 
What if he had filled the paper with his violent I. W. W. 
notions! Capuchin’s idea for the paper was to face it 
about gently. It was an important property with a good 
deal of influence upon public opinion in the state, especially 
conservative opinion, and that was what he wished to 
reach. He had even thought of not bringing it over openly 
to the Freemen’s League, holding it neutral instead, until 
some crisis occurred. None of this had he said to Semi- 
corn. Restraining an impulse to snatch a paper from the 
mailing room and look at it, he ran up the stairway to the 
editorial room on the second floor and arrived there breath- 
less, in a panic. , 

It was one large room, full of dimness and tranquillity. 
The dimness was an effect of the lighting, which was in- 
dividual to each desk, under green glass shades. The 
tranquillity, like a convalescence, was that which settles 
in a newspaper office when the last form is closed, thirty is 
on the hook and the night’s deed is done. The telegraph 
operator was locking up his typewriter. Seven men were 
sitting at small flat-top desks, smoking and reading the 
paper—seven besides Semicorn, who was at a roll-top desk 
in the far corner, with his head down, writing. 

Capuchin fumbled at the latch of the railing gate, let 
himself through and hurried to Semicorn’s desk. 

“Did get her out!”’ he said. 

Semicorn handed him a paper and went on writing. 
Capuchin sat down with it at the nearest desk, looking at 
the front page, at the back page, then ran through it 
nervously and stopped at the editorial page. All at a 
glance as it should be. The news was displayed in the 
usual manner. The headlines were in the conventional 
style of verbless obscurity. There were two editorials. 
One was about the weather and the other was on the need 
for a city park. 

“Where did you get these?’’ Capuchin asked, pointing 
to them. 

“Found them already in type. Left over,” said Semicorn. 


Capuchin, Leaning Forward on the Edge of His Chair, Nodded. 


” 


“Good!” said Capuchin. “I was afraid 
“Yes,’’ said Semicorn, ‘I know what you were afraid of.” 
Capuchin regarded him with new interest. He was not 
such a reckless young man, in fact. On the contrary, he 
was remarkably self-possessed. Almost too much that way. 

He said, “‘It looks like a fine job, Mr. Semicorn. A very 
neat performance, all facts considered. I’m wondering 
how you did it.” 

“Standing on my head,” said Semicorn. 

Capuchin looked around the room. ‘‘ Where did you get 
these men?”’ 

“Three out of the composing room. The rest I 
picked up.” 

“Picked them up?’’ said Capuchin. ‘‘ They were stand- 
ing on the galleys, like the editorials, perhaps. Where did 
you pick them up?”’ 

“They were men I happened to know,” said Semicorn. 

“Here in this town? But you were with me all day.” 

“Two I met in the crowd that came over from the sta- 
tion with us,’”’ said Semicorn. “‘ You were too busy to no- 
tice us.” 

“T see,” said Capuchin. He surveyed the seven silent 
men, all smoking and reading. Two were within hearing; 
they seemed not to be listening. ‘‘Men like yourself?” 
he said, looking at Semicorn. 

“More or less,’” Semicorn answered. ‘‘There’s a lot of 
them out here.”” Seeing that Capuchin was uneasy, he 
added, ‘‘They’re all right. Because they have worked on 
I. W. W. sheets as I have is no reason they can’t do a reg- 
ular job like this. Most of them have.” 

Capuchin dropped that subject and turned again to the 
paper. This time he went through it carefully and saw at 
the top of the editorial page a line of strong black type he 
had missed before: 

“Tafe Semicorn, editor.’’ 

He was hotly displeased. Already he was sensible of a 
certain stiffness of manner in Semicorn and was thinking 
he had been quick to give himself editorial airs. Now this! 
It was a bold stroke, and the advantage went with it. 
How should he undo it; that was, provided he should wish 
to undo it? Editors cannot be changed every morning 
like the date line. To take the name down would be as 
absurd as what had happened, but to leave it there would 


be to accept the young man’s audacity. There was no 
middle way. His displeasure increased with the difficulty. 
Semicorn, who had been watching him, came and threw 
one leg over a corner of the desk. 

“T thought we had better tack a name to the mast- 
head,” he said. ‘I didn’t suppose you wanted yours 
there.” 

Capuchin stood up and brushed himself carefully all 
over before speaking. 

“T have only this to say, Mr. Semicorn. No, of 
course, I didn’t want mine there. I have only to 
say this: You are stepping strong—you are stepping very 
strong, Mr. Semicorn.’”” Semicorn was silent. It was 
necessary for Capuchin to speak again. ‘‘But I’m fair to 
say it was a good journeyman job. That stands up. 

Are you at the hotel?” 

“Not yet,” said Semicorn. ‘I haven’t had time.” 

“You'll find a room there. Please come to my office at 
nine. Then we'll talk things over.’’ 

“All r-i-g-h-t, sir,’’ said Semicorn easily and equally, as 
one sir to another. 

Ix 

T DID not occur to Capuchin to wonder why, at 2:30 

A.M., with nothing more to do for the paper, seven men 
continued to sit at their desks silently reading. He would 
have been astonished to see what they did as soon as he 
was gone. They gathered about Semicorn, all with one 
shrewd expression of triumph. Then one placed his two 
hands on Semicorn’s shoulders from behind. It was a 
gesture they all understood. Another placed his hands in 
the same way on the shoulders of that one, then another 
upon his, and so on until they were in line, very close to- 
gether. A word was uttered, and they began to march in 
the old prison lockstep. They marched round and round 
between the desks, intoning in sepulchral voices, to the 
rhythm of the step, this Red hymn: 


Bull of the woods, 
Bull of the woods, 
Pull the big prayer. 
(Shout) Oh! 
Bull of the woods. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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“And We All Sing That Tune by Ear,'’ Semicorn Continued 
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Navy Day 


HE United States Navy has such high traditions and 
such an unbroken record of glorious achievement that 
we are apt to take it for granted and to assume that it will 
answer effectively whatever calls may be made upon it. 
This is not the right attitude. No navy ever became great 
and powerful simply by being let alone to grow like a weed. 
Modern navies are in a constant state of flux. If they 
are to keep up with the ever-rising standards of efficiency, 
they must be quick to apply and utilize every scientific 
advance and to adopt every new device for naval offense 
or defense as soon as its worth becomes apparent. No 
navy maintained by a government like ours can hope to 
have its legitimate needs satisfied unless the whole body of 
citizens is aware of them and is alive to the importance of 
meeting them promptly and whole-heartedly. 

Most valuable work in popular education as to naval 
requirements has been done by the Navy League. This 
patriotic body has fixed upon October twenty-seventh for 
the fifth annual celebration of Navy Day. This movement 
deserves cordial support in every quarter and the hearty 
cooperation of our public and private organizations. 
Physical science, invention and discovery are all advancing 
at such an unprecedented rate that our Navy requires 
peculiar vigilance on the part of its friends if it is to be kept 
where it belongs in the forefront of power and effectiveness. 


The Man From Hoquiam 


HE voters of the Third Congressional District of the 

state of Washington did their country a greater service 
than they could possibly have realized when, in the year 
1912, they elected to the Sixty-third Congress Albert John- 
son, the man from Hoquiam. 

They have returned him regularly to successive Con- 
gresses. He not only represented his district with credit, 
but first as member, later as chairman, of the House 
Committee on Immigration he has rendered the nation 
distinguished service of the highest order. He, more 
than any other single individual, was instrumental in de- 
livering the knock-out blow to the old Myth of the Melt- 
ing Pot. After years of uphill fighting he finally secured 
the adoption of the selective immigration act which bears 


his name. What he really accomplished amounted to giv- 
ing our United States a belated chance to develop along the 
lines upon which it was founded. The importance of this 
achievement becomes'more apparent with every year that 
passes. 

The great mass of Americans throughout the land are 
with Chairman Johnson heart and soul, and will back him 
to a finish if they are given a chance to do so. Not so the 
new Americans from Southern and Eastern Europe who 
have been swarming in since 1880. Not so the bootleggers 
of immigrants; not so the criminal foreign element. 

Last month Mr. Johnson came before the primaries for 
renomination. Alien organizations, radical groups and all 
the hidden forces opposed to the rational restriction of 
immigration passed the word that then was the time to 
get him. Local issues were of small importance. The real 
issue was whether the cause of immigration restriction 
should be weakened by depriving Mr. Johnson’s impor- 
tant committee of its experienced and militant chairman or 
whether it should be strengthened by his renomination and 
ensuing reélection. A matter of the gravest national im- 
portance was thus thrust upon the voters of the Third 
Congressional District for decision. 

The opposition, operating behind the smoke screens usu- 
ally employed in such circumstances, put up a bitter fight. 
Mr. Johnson’s solid achievements were pooh-poohed and 
belittled and various plush horses were put on patade to 
distract attention from the vital issue. In spite of all these 
maneuvers, the sound sense of the district prevailed and 
Mr. Johnson was triumphantly renominated. He owed his 
victory to the fact that most of his constituents fully 
realize that our national lawmaking body would be ma- 
terially poorer if the Third District of the state of Wash- 
ington should cut off its contribution of the man from 
Hoquiam. They are proud of him, as they have every 
right to be, and they seemingly have no intention of los- 
ing the legitimate prestige which is reflected upon them 
by being represented in Congress by such a commanding 
national figure. 

Wise legislation upon immigration matters is not merely 
a matter of good intentions. The subject is one of the most 
intricate in the whole realm of national polity, and only 
those who have made an intensive study of it year in and 
year out are competent to deal with it beneficently, prac- 
tically and with real vision. Mr. Johnson will have the 
good wishes and the moral support of a substantial major- 
ity of his fellow countrymen when he comes up for re- 
election. 


Stop—Go 


ONTROL of motor traffic continues to be one of the 

most vexatious municipal problems of the day; and 
despite the adoption of various well-planned signaling sys- 
tems and the employment of many clever devices calcu- 
lated to increase safety and to insure the uniform and 
orderly movement of the vehicular procession, the incon- 
veniences experienced by motorists and pedestrians alike 
increase rather than diminish. 

Partial relief may have to come about through the closer 
regulation of heavy trucking. In congested districts it may 
become necessary to prohibit the delivery of building ma- 
terial during rush hours. Coal should be put in during the 
low peak. Sidewalk unloading of any except rush mer- 
chandise may be prohibited during crowded hours. In- 
terior courtyards for daytime loading and unloading would 
help. Such regulations would work a certain amount of 
hardship in individual cases, but in many cities necessity is 
already beginning to point to them. The time is unques- 
tionably coming when a greater use of the night hours will 
be made for trucking and deliveries of goods that are not 
immediately needed. 

Suburban and small-town conditions are scarcely less 
acute than those in the big cities. There are already count- 
less villages twenty miles or more from the nearest city in 
which the town-to-country traffic is so heavy that crossings 
are unsafe, and local resources are taxed to the utmost to 
maintain even a semblance of reasonable control. The 
rapid spread of bus lines in both city and country is putting 
an added burden upon these thoroughfares. School chil- 
dren as well as adults are at the mercy of an unregulated 
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stream of swiftly moving vehicles, and the wonder is that — 
accidents are not commoner than they are. Widening of 
roads and multiplication of parallel highways will better 
matters; but both are slow and costly processes. 

Motors at rest offer a problem as baffling as those in mo- 
tion. To park or not to park is the daily question in every 
live town in the United States. In most cities garage ac- 
commodation is inadequate to meet the needs of those who 
motor to town to business by day and to the theaters by 
night. Curbstone parking has all at once become a na- 
tional nuisance, and likewise a national necessity if motors 
are to be used at all in crowded centers. The slowing down 
of traffic by the long files of parked cars is not the only in- 
convenience which results. Householders in many cities 
are loud in their complaints of the car owners who park in 
front of their houses from morning until night and thus 
make it impossible for them to load or unload in front of or 
even near to their own premises. 

This is an abuse which can be controlled; and house- 
holders everywhere should make a concerted effort to se- 
cure police regulations which will insure them preferential 
parking rights to the street in front of their own houses. 

The plague of ill-mannered motorists who litter the high- 
ways with waste paper and miscellaneous trash has too 
long endured. At least two chiefs of police, one in Southern 
New York and another in New Jersey, have hit upon the 
correct method of dealing with these pests. Their procedure 
is to arrest such offenders on sight and to make them re- 
trace their route on foot and pick up each and every scrap 
of paper they have so blithely tossed aside. The humilia- 
tion of being required to gather up litter over a mile or two 
of roadway under conspicuous police supervision affords 
a never-to-be-forgotten lesson; and communities which 
adopt this mild and effectual measure will not long be trou- 
bled with littered roadsides. Similar procedure might be 
advantageously pursued in respect to pedestrians. 

The transition of the motor car from a luxury to a neces- 
sity has been so swift and sudden and universal that we 
have not yet had time to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions which have followed in its track. Some of the best 
minds in the country are grappling with its attendant prob- 
lems. Presently they will solve them and the solution will 
mark a new and more beneficent period in the age of gaso- 
line. 


Ishmael 


UCH striking results have attended the legal house- 

cleaning now going on in the state of New York that 
those who are responsible for it should feel encouraged to 
go on with their work and not quit until they have made a 
thorough job of it. The recent report of the Baumes Com- 
mission of that state uncovered so many shortcomings of 
the criminal law and its practice, which have their counter- 
parts from coast to coast, that it is worthy of careful study 
in every commonwealth whose people take a serious inter- 
est in combating crime and lawlessness. 

Under one of the new Baumes laws several habitual 
criminals convicted of crimes which involved neither vio- 
lence nor substantial sums of money are now serving life 
sentences. Both the sentimentalists and the sternly prac- 
tical spokesmen of the underworld have loudly complained 
of the injustice of sending a man to prison for the rest of his 
natural life simply because he has been convicted of a rela- 
tively unimportant crime. Under the Baumes law, of- 
fenders who receive life sentences are so dealt with, not as 
a punishment for their most recent offenses but because 
they have given proof over a long term of years that as long 
as they are at large society is bound to suffer from their 
depredations. After three or four convictions confinement 
is the only practicable method of checking such a career. 

“Nowadays,” a lawyer recently wailed in open court, 
“everyone seems to be against the poor criminal.” 

We sincerely hope this statement is correct; for in the 
past it has sometimes seemed as if a good many judges, 
lawyers, juries and even the law itself were against society 
and were banded together to protect the accused from the 
consequences of crime. Everyone ought to be against the 
poor criminal and against the rich one also. Ishmael’s 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand must be 
against him if he is not to rule in the land. 
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you as a part of its regular audience, 
leases, but does not buy, the reels of cel- 
luloid film that come as so much canned drama from Holly- 
wood and the lesser studio centers. Each lease is for a 
limited period in a specified place, and anyone who ex- 
hibits film otherwise than as authorized is a thief. No 
trade euphemism can disguise that harsh fact. 

As an exhibitor, which is the term applied in the moving- 
picture markets to all proprietors of moving-picture 
theaters, Leo K. Maloney had been meeting some tough, 
and he suspected, unscrupulous competition. Maloney is 
the owner of the Rivoli Palace in Cambyses, which is a 
pseudonym for a town of about 25,000 people. His com- 
petitor was Herman Eckhardt, proprietor of the Little 
Gem Theater with 2000 seats. For six straight weeks the 
Little Gem had filled its seats at every performance by a 
series of hokum specialties, juvenile amateur contests, gro- 
cery store nights, free ice-cream nights, and various other 
expensive devices calculated to appeal to that characteristic 
longing of the average person to get something for nothing. 

Every time the Little Gem had a part of its peak-load 
audience waiting in the lobby, there were empty seats at 
the Rivoli Palace. If Maloney could have persuaded him- 
self that his rival was a better business man and a better 
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showman than he was he would not have been so humiliated. 
The trouble was that he figured it all out on paper and 
there was no possible way that he could see for him to meet 
the challenge of his rival. He might have offered his 
audiences extra attractions for two or three weeks, but he 
knew he could not continue the practice indefinitely and 
still pay the prices demanded for the films he booked; and 
he could not understand how Herman Eckhardt, with an 
overhead every bit as large, could afford it either. 

Then, one day not so long ago, Maloney read in the 
Cambyses Argus that his rival had been arrested the night 
before on the charge of speeding on the highway near Glen- 
dora, six miles from Cambyses. Until the Cambyses 
Chamber of Commerce began its crusade, Glendora was 
generally known and referred to as Hunkytown, but the 
second generation of Hunkytown began to reveal resent- 
ment, and because that community of steel workers had a 
joint pay roll of about $175,000 the shopkeepers of Cam- 
byses quickly agreed that Glendora had a pleasanter sound 
than Hunkytown. So, as it was recounted in the Cambyses 
Argus, Mr. Herman Eckhardt, “‘the genial proprietor of 
the Little Gem Theater, was nabbed last night about nine 
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o’clock by a motorcycle cop who charged that 
he had caught him after a chase at fifty miles 
an hour in the direction of Glendora.” 

After reading that bit of news Maloney began to wonder 
what sort of adventure might have led his competitor 
into the unsavory region of Hunkytown. He pondered as 
he ate his dinner and then he concluded that he, too, would 
drive over to that community which continued to be in- 
dexed in his mind as Hunkytown. It annoyed Maloney 
to think that American soil could foster a community 
where less than a third of the inhabitants spoke anything 
resembling English, and so his visits to Hunkytown were 
few. He parked his car under a street lamp and strolled 
along the main street until he came to the town’s only 
moving-picture theater, a rough frame building, unpainted 
but flamboyant with the posters of moving pictures of a 
bygone day. There was one of Bronco Billy, and another 
advertising one of the old comedies in which Charlie 
Chaplin was just an unidentified comedian. Maloney was 
faintly amused at the thought of there being such a thing 
as antique movies, but his most dominant emotion was one 
of strong suspicion. Maloney recognized the girl in the 
cashier’s box, and as he did not want her to see him he 
handed a half dollar to an urchin who was gazing open- 
mouthed at the posters. 

“Get two tickets, bub, and one is for you.”’ While he 
was waiting for the boy to return Maloney studied the 
(Continued on Page 234) 
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Ah, My Proud Beauty! 


Motto foran Aquarium 


OLDFISH, Pollywog and 
Snail, 


Creep or swim or wag your 
tail 

Through these halls of water 
weed— 

Thorough dampness guaranteed. 


Fancy Farming 


OURIST (to farmer): Plowing? 
FARMER: No, simply making 
a turnover in real estate. 


Suspicious- Looking 
ORAWN BY MARGE 


“YAY, pop,” inquired the young 
history student, ‘‘was 
George Washington as honest as it says here?’”’ 
“Yes, my son.” 
‘Well, then how is it that they close all the banks on his 
birthday?” 


The Home I’il Never See 


HE firelight flickers low; 
I picture in the gloom 
The home I used to know; 
Again I seem to see 
The hall I used to love, 
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The cramped reception room, 
The dining alcove of 
Apartment 7-D. 


And memory reveals 
The quaint old kitchenette 
Where mother got the meals 
By opening a can; 

The quaint old fire escape, 
With quaint milk bottles set, 
And, quaint in form and shape, 

The elevator man. 


Alas, I wonder if 
The house where I was born 
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The Miracle Wife 


Still stands, a frowning cliff, 
In a far northern land. 
Does the Hungarian Grill 
The ground floor still adorn? 
And on the corner still 
Does the red hydrant stand? 


I know these eyes shall ne’er 
Gaze on that home; these feet 
Shall never journey where 
My budding life was nursed; 
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For it’s located on 
207th Street; 
And now we live wpon 
141st. 
—Morris Bishop. 


Three’s a Crowd 


OCTOR: Congratula- 
tions! You are the father 

of triplets! 
DYER (who married a 


terious package. 
The sliding of the 
luggage. 

The puncture. 
The sudden heat 
upon stopping. 
The jack under all 

the bags. 
The speeding to 
make up time. 
The back-seat re- 
monstrance. 

The chicken din- 
ner. 

DANGER. APPROACH TO 
DAM. BAD CURVE AHEAD. 

The magnificent view with 
pigpen in front. 

The freshly oiled road. 

DANGER. SHARP CURVE. 

The ten gallons of gas. 

The steep hill. 

The boiling radiator. 

The cold water. 

REFRESHMENTS. ALL Hors. 

The white cement road with 
tar seams. 

The chickens running cross- 
wise. 

SLow DOWN To 18 MILEs. 

The three quarts of oil. 

STOP. SHARP TURN. 

The superb view with cow barn and silo in foreground. 

The hot-dog kennel. 

The Anyold Inn & Tea Shoppe. 

The high prices. 

The low ceilings. 

The short beds. 

The tin bath. 

The long waits. 

The thin cream. 

The stuffy porches. 

The narrow highway. 

The thick mud. 

The chicken dinner with waffles. 

WHEN YOU’RE HUNGRY AND TIRED GO TO AMENIA INN. 

The black asphalt road with deckle edges. 

The chickens running across. 

The chickens running back. 

SLow Down TO 15 MILEs. 

The blow-out. 

The naughty word. 

The Irish auto shop. 

The hot-dog kennel. . 

The pretty stream viewed from the boxed-in bridge. 

The tar-covered road. 

The gift shoppe. 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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In 1930 
Mike: ‘“‘Hey, Pat, When 
Yer Gonna Send Up the 
Material for the Next 
Forty Stories?’’ 


Pat: “‘Ain’t Yer Got 
That Yet? I Sent it Up 
Monday’’ 
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With the meal or as a meal, 
soup belongs in the daily diet! 


Good vegetable soup 


contains 32 different 
ingredients~always! 


4 ee 


Of course you do not stop to think how many 
ingredients there are. But the moment you taste 
this vegetable soup your appetite tells you it is the 
FULL-BODIED, FULL-FLAVORED kind you 
want every time! 

Just think of all the trouble and expense you are 
saved by Campbell’s French chefs in the spotless 
Campbell’s kitchens! For this one soup they 
select and prepare FIFTEEN OF THE FINEST 
VEGETABLES THAT GROW, substantial cereals, 
invigorating beef broth, fresh flavory herbs and 
appetizing seasoning! 

Serve Campbell’s Vegetable Soup today and see if 
it doesn’t become a REGULAR FAVORITE on 
your table! 
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We blend the best with careful pains 
In skillful combination 32 ingredients 12 cents a can 


And every single can contains 
Our business reputation. 
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Wf a> CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY sf “f 


CAMDEN, N,J.,U.S.A- 


SUPPER 


Meanwhile the Pitchfork Outfit Had 


to Have its Meals, and Sally Jo Went 
to the Chuck House to Cook for Them 


II 

ILBURN returned to the cow country and worked 

harder than ever. About six months later he re- 

ceived an announcement of Lily’s wedding—no, 

not to Alf Somers, but somebody whose name Jimmy had 
never heard. However, he sent a check for a hundred dol- 
lars, explaining, ‘‘ You can’t buy nothing out here.”’ That 
was a lot of money to Lily; it was a lot to Milburn, too, 
and only a desire to impress her husband made him loosen 
up. However, her gushing reply was worth the outlay. 

The years passed and Milburn succeeded to Uncle 
Harve’s place as boss of the Pitchfork. But he improved 
on it. Whereas Uncle Harve had never been more than an 
employe, drawing wages, Milburn acquired an interest in 
the company very early in his connection. From this be- 
ginning he built up his ownership until he gained control 
of the various enterprises bearing the company’s name. A 
three-year depression in the cattle industry aided him, be- 
cause several of the owners grew weary of losses and could 
see no daylight ahead. They sold out to Milburn on easy 
terms, and now he was undisputed boss of a company 
which owned forty thousand head of cattle, nearly a mil- 
lion acres in Arizona and Mexico, two town sites, a store 
and dairy, a small copper mine. 

While his friend was climbing thus Albert did not re- 
main stationary. No, he was making the grade too. Ben 
Muma won the election by a comfortable margin and 
Albert went to the state capital as private secretary to the 
governor. The position gave him prestige and considerable 
influence. As secretary, he was the unofficial doorkeeper— 
the man who whispered in the ear of power and could get 
what suppliants wanted or turn them down. It was a 
position of great opportunity and Albert intended to make 
the most of it. He wrote glowingly to Jimmy, with a 
slightly patronizing tone—wrote on official stationery and 
signed it with a flourish. His old friend grunted. He was 
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much gratified, but not unduly 
impressed. Secretary to the 
governor, hey? Huh, howmuch 
was he making, he wondered. 

The next news Milburn received was that Albert had 
resigned; he could no longer stand the sort of persecution 
to which he had been subjected. Jimmy, who had sub- 
scribed to the home paper while’on his visit, later read a 
story in it to the effect that Albert had been fired. Irregu- 
larities were hinted at and an investigation promised, but 
this was presumably dropped or quashed, because Albert 
faded from the news columns in a couple of weeks and 
never reappeared there. Milburn assumed that his friend 
had gone back into the insurance business. 

But he was too busy with his own affairs to give much 
thought to Albert’s problems. The company’s properties 
had not been fully developed; there were many thousands 
of acres of A-1 farm land devoted to grazing, and he 
went to work to bring it under cultivation. Farm after 
farm sprang up. Within a short span of time the Pitch- 
fork company was raising more alfalfa than it could use, 
and shipping it East. Also, he was in love again—or 
thought he was, and what’s the difference? 

With the approach of forty, he began casting up life’s 
accounts. Looking back over the years, the tally seemed 
good to him, but the prospect showed gray ahead. What 
was there in it but continued effort, more piling up of 
money? And for what? Who would get it after he died? 
He was lonely—often desperately lonely. His house— 
shucks, a house wasn’t a home without a wife and children! 

So he was ripe for plucking when he met Abbie Tisdall, a 
school-teacher from Vermont. She was visiting her aunt, 
wife of old Hi Fuller, of the Anvil outfit, over on the San 
Pedro.. And his second romance prospered. She was a 
sensible girl, with religious leanings, and she accepted the 
cowman’s attentions with straightforward honesty of in- 
tent. Although fifteen years her senior, she did not know 
it and nobody could have guessed it. There was none of 
the hot love of adolescence between them, ever, but she 
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formed an affection for Milburn 
much more enduring. They 
were married on Thanksgiving 
Day. That was Jimmy’s idea. “‘I got a lot to be thankful 
for,’’he told her, ‘‘and you top the list.” : 

“T want to make you happy, James,” said Abbie. 

An unromantic marriage stands a good chance of success, 
because the parties to it are not exacting. Milburn’s 
turned out comfortably. Abbie was a thrifty, efficient 
housekeeper whose notions of wifely duty were mainly 
directed to physical comfort, and she let James decide 
everything for her, because she had grown up in an atmos- 
phere where this was the husband’s réle. He would have 
done it anyhow, with any woman. 

Neither did she expect to find in her husband a male 
paragon bound by marriage ties to be knightly under all 
circumstances and every provocation. Abbie sized him up 
as a good average citizen and pitched her expectations 
accordingly. Of course he worked far harder than the 
average man, but then he had such a terrific capacity for. 
it. And he was stronger of will and purpose, and could 
always see further ahead than most; but that merely 
showed what a good trader he was, of course. No, there 
was no nonsense about James, none of the flighty tem- 
peramental traits that have to be handled by a wife with 
kid gloves. True, he had a furious temper, but it was slow 
to boil. She was not the least bit in awe of him or afraid of 
him, the way most people were. 

Or was she? Sometimes in later life she wondered, be- 
cause deep within her lurked always a dread of what he 
might do. He could be so ruthless at times in getting what 
he wanted, crashing straight to his objective regardless of 
others—the rapacious instincts of the pioneer builder were 
developed in Milburn to a high degree. Often during their 
married life she would look at him queerly as he talked 
complacently of some trade he had made, of how he had 
wrung the last nickel out of a deal. 

“What’s the matter?”’ he would demand. 

“Nothing.” 

“You look like I had robbed somebody.” 

Oh, well, he couldn’t see it and never would. She was 
thankful that he was never guilty of petty meanness, that 
he never took any of the dark bypaths so many of his kind 
use for short cuts. , | 

On his side, he seemed satisfied with the bargain. At 
first he was curiously shy with her, so shy that it made her 
uncomfortable. She couldn’t make head or tail of it. But 
he soon got over that. 

Once they rode together up into the mountains and came 
to a crag jutting out over a valley. An empire lay at their 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Creamery fresh! 


with all its first sweet flavor of 
new-churned butter 


— 
UTTER just from the churns 
B ... Fragrant and fresh as 
a dew-drenched field of clover... 
You recognize it at 
once—this delicate, 
freshly-churned sweet- 
ness of flavor. Unmis- 
takably —Brookfield 
Creamery Butter! 
In spotless creameries, - 
right in the country, 
Brookfield Creamery 
Butteris madefrom test- 
ed, pasteurized cream. 
From the moment 
it leaves the glistening 
white churns it is kept 
under constant refrigeration. 
Spick and span refrigerator 
cars take it direct to Swift 
branch houses whence it is 
distributed to dealers. 
No time is lost. No sanitary 


Easily identified by the name 

on the cartons— Brookfield 

Cheese and Brookfield Eggs. 
Ask for them. 


precaution is omitted. In every 
step of its handling the rigid 
Swift standard prevails. 

And so, the first fresh good- 
ness of Brookfield Creamery 
Butter is perfectly preserved. 


ea 


It comes to you with all its 


tempting delicacy of flavor— - 


creamery fresh. 
Our nation-wide food 
service brings Brook- 
field Butter to you 
wherever you may 
live—in the largest 
city or the smallest 
hamlet. 
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And the same service 
brings to you, just as 
directly and in just as 
perfect condition, the 
other Brookfield Prod- 
#  ucts—Brookfield Eggs, 
; Brookfield-Premium 
Poultry, and Brookfield Cheese. 
Ask for them at your dealer’s. 
The name Brookfield on the 
package is your guarantee of 
the finest quality. 
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If hundreds of automobile engineers ad- 
vised you to use a certain oil, would you ? 
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AHE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars and motor trucks are specified below. 


The grades of, Gargoyle Mobiloil-are indicated by 
the letters shown below. “Arc.’’ means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic. 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Chart at your dealer’s. 


Mobiloil is used by more auto- 
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The next time you drain off your old oil 


ce ee ea aca Ata hea hae ar have your crankcase refilled with Mobiloil 
Prndees iee| Adarolee Melee a eas and be sure you get the genuine. 


Then you will experience the smoother 
operation and greater power that come 
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fgeddnarcers: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Division Offices: Ce” Konia (ity, Shirred 


TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “C” or “CC” as recommended by 
complete Chart available at all dealers, 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
feet—league on league of rolling land, with big blue blotches 
of shadow moving over the foothills, and a mountain range 
lifting scarred heads to the skies. He sat squarely on his 
horse, staring across the wide expanse, and a slow flush 
crept into his face. 

‘*___ what a country!’ he exclaimed. 

“‘James!’’ 

‘“What’s the matter now?” 

“You swore.” 

“But look at it! Just made for me too. 
my job.” 

She turned a blank face toward him. 

“What d’you mean—your job? Always thinking of 
business, aren’t you?”’ 

““T wasn’t thinking of business then.” 

“Then what did you mean? It’s right pretty, of course, 
but I’ve seen prettier. It’s so bare.” 

“That’s it,” he replied. ‘‘That’s my chance.” 

She did not know what to say to this, and after a while 
they rode downward. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he asked, with an odd 
hesitation, ‘“‘how the Lord often fixes up a country so that 
all us humans have to do is work? Yes, ma’am. He puts 
everything we’ll ever need in a stretch of land some- 
wheres—except water, maybe, or trees—and then He 
steps back and says, ‘Well, boys, go to it.’”’ 

“Oh, James! That’s wicked!” 

On another occasion they were resting on the porch at 
sundown after a hard day’s work. Milburn sat on the 
steps, smoking. His wife rocked back and forth in a cane 
chair. The mountain tops glowed in the last flare of day. 
Below their shaggy shoulders was a sheen of deep laven- 
der, and tiny clouds curled 
and twisted in the hollows 
high up theirsides. Twilight 
lends a majesty to the cow 
country that makes the petty 
cares of the day seem trivial 
and far away. Milburn 
gazed out over his broad 
acres and peace suffused his 
soul. 

The lowing of cattle came 
faintly to his ears; a string 
of them wound over a rise, 
heading slowly to water. It 
had rained during the day 
and he sniffed in the sweet, 
soothing smell of refreshed 
earth. 

“Tt’s so pretty it sort of 
hurts,”’ he said gruffly. 

“T don’t see anything so 
pretty about it,” was her 
reply. ‘‘Only some ol’ cows. 
It’s too lonely for me.” 

“Look at those beauties, 
will you? Here comes the 
horses,too. . . . ‘The eve- 
ning brings all home’—I read 
that somewhere in a book 
when I was a kid.” 

She laughed with a flat 
note that jarred him. 

“That may be so with cat- 
tle, but not with humans,” 
she remarked. ‘“‘It used to 
take dad down to the Man- 
sion House.” 

A long silence. 

‘So this country is lonely, 
hey? Yes, I reckon it would 
be that way to you. I been 
in your country, too, and 
it’s mighty sweet. Say, Ab- 
bie, did you ever sit and 
listen to a field of wheat 
grow? Or corn?” 

“Don’t talk foolish, James. 
You can’t hear them grow.” 

“Can’t hear ’em! Why, 
man alive, yes, you can! 
You can most see ’em too. 
I’ve sat by the hour figuring 
what it’sallabout. How did 
it start anyhow? And why? 
Often ——”’ 

“Shucks, you do say the 
craziest things sometimes, 
James. . . . Did Ike turn 
that mule out? He’s liable 
to get hungry unless.”’ 


Yes’m, there’s 


He shot a quick look at her, then strode down to the cor- 
rals. Alone there, he squatted on the ground and began to 
whittle. He whittled and whittled, now and again glancing 
up impatiently or shifting his hat on his head. At last he 
rose and gave himself ashake and went back up to the house. 
That shake was almost as if a door clanged somewhere. 

In many ways she was much more practical than he. 
Jimmy did nothing but build air castles for their boy’s 
future—when he should arrive. He grew very tender with 
his wife and often sat with his arm about her, rubbing his 
hair against hers. 

“T’ll make him an ingineer,’”’ he declared. ‘‘He’ll be a 
great man, Abbie. He won’t have to fight and sweat for 
nickels—he’ll be able to build and build. Crackee, what a 
country he’ll make of this!’ Me, I’m only ut 

“Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched,” 
she answered. ‘Besides, I don’t want him to be a great 
man.” 

‘What do you want then?” 

“Well, if he’s kind, and good to his wife ta 

“Hell’s bells!”’ exclaimed Milburn. ‘“‘Is that all?” 

“And quit rubbing my hair that way. I do believe you 
picked up that habit watching cows lick each other.” 

All this happened during the first half year of their mar- 
ried life. Afterward he waded into work harder than ever, 
and Abbie never again heard him say crazy things. He 
treated her as well as most busy men treat their wives, per- 
haps better; and she was content. In fact, they got along 
extremely well. 

The baby died at birth, and he came near losing his wife 
too. Never a word out of him about their loss; the sympa- 
thy of friends was received in cold silence. His face was 
grim in those days of strain, but he betrayed no emotion. 


An Empire Lay at Their Feet — League on League of Rolling Land, With Big Blue Blotches of Shadow Moving 
Over the Foothills, and a Mountain Range Lifting Scarred Heads to the Skies 


Shortly after Abbie got out for the first time, Milburn 
received a letter from Albert Turner. It was brimming 
with bad news. His wife had left him, business was punk 
and he didn’t know what to do. 

““What did she leave him for?”’ inquired Mrs. Milburn. 

‘Just because he was broke, so Albert says.” 

“T’ll bet it was all his fault.” 

“No-o, I ain’t so sure. Harriet was always a nagger. 
She used to ride that poor feller with spurs on every time 
he opened his mouth.” 

“Then why didn’t he keep it shut?” 

“Well, I reckon it was an even break, as far as that’s 
concerned. Albert says she never understood him, and 
they never ought to’ve got married in the first place.” 

“Just like a man,” declared Mrs. Milburn. ‘‘He must 
be a no-account, to talk that way.” 

“‘Shucks, no. Albert’s all right.” 

“He can’t make a living—you’ve admitted that your- 
self.” 

“Well, maybe that’s so. Albert’s always chuck-full of 
ideas, but they never get him anywheres.”’ 

“Do you aim to lend him that money?” 

“Well, I’ll see.” 

Albert had asked for a loan of five hundred dollars. The 
insurance business was on the blink, Harriet had taken all 
his ready cash, and the court had ordered him to pay her 
twelve dollars a week separation allowance. Milburn sent 
him a hundred and urged that he spend it carefully; be- 
cause perhaps it would last him until he got things fixed up. 
A hundred dollars ought to go a long way in Beechvyille, he 
pointed out. 

Some months passed and then came a telegram from 
Albert asking if Jimmy could give him a job. The cowman 
emitted a snorting laugh and 
was on the point of wiring 
no, but he decided to sleep 
on it. And during the night 
old memories began tugging 
at his heartstrings. He 
thought of the days they had 
played together in the or- 
chard, of their games and 
Albert’s leadership in them. 
Next day he replied: 


“O. K. Come ahead. 
JAMES MILBURN.” 


Hardly had the telegram 
gone when he repented of it. 
Oh, well, it was done now. 
Probably Albert would be of 
no earthly use, but he would 
find something for him to do. 
And as a man went through 
life he contracted certain 
moral obligations which had 
to be shouldered. Albert was 
one of his, and Albert wasn’t 
a bad scout at that—there 
wasn’t an ounce of harm in 
him. 

He did not mention to his 
wife what he had done until 
the day before Albert was to 
arrive. Then he told her in a 
brusque, carefully casual 
tone. 

“What on earth did you 
do that for?’’ she demanded. 
““And without saying a sin- 
gle word to me!”’ 

“You don’t have to bother 
with him.” 

“Why don’t I? He’ll be 
here with us, won’t he?” 

“Of course not. I’ll find 
him some sort of job and he 
can bunk with the boys. He 
don’t need to stay with us.” 

“Well, anyhow, you might 
have asked me. He had his 
nerve! I bet that means 
he’ll live off you the rest of 
his life, James Milburn.” 

Her husband grunted. 
“‘T’ll make the rascal step 
lively,’’ he promised. 

“‘Shucks, he’s no good! I 
can tell from his letters.” 

Greatly to Milburn’s sur- 
prise, Albert had changed 
very little in appearance 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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RIDAY, May 28, 186—aint it queer how things wirk 

out. ilost my alto horn whitch i thougt was most the 

best thing i had xcept Nellie and then father was going 
to sell Nellie and if it hadent been for me shooting her with 
a slingshot and having her run away with Gimmy Bedell 
and throw him out with most $4 dollers and $.75 cents 
wirth of flower and carosene oil and salt fish and shaker 
applesass and smach the wagon and tare the harniss to 
peaces why old Si Smith wood have bougt her but he 
dident. 

So iwas so glad to get Nellie back that i dident feel haff 
as bad as i thougt i wood about my alto horn. ennyway 
i had got usted to bad luck becaus for a grate menny years 
i had been triing to save money enuf to by a cornet but 
evry time i wood get about $1. saved or $1. and $.35 cents 
whitch was the most i ever did save i wood have to lend 
sum of it to Beany or Pewt or wood have to pay for a win- 
dow i had broke and got caugt for or sumtimes pay for a 
window that sumbody elce had broke and laid it onto me 
and i dident dass to let the man whitch sed I broke his 
window go to father about it for father wood probly think 
i was lieing about it and wood lick me and maik me pay 
for the window two. 

so i desided i wood never get money enuf for my cornet 
and after that i spent my money for gibs and Juju paist 
and sody water and root beer and clay pipes to smoak 
sweetfirn in and i have had a mutch better time than when 
i was saiving my money and getting two meen to spend 
a cent. 

father always sed that was the truble with uncle Robert, 
my fathers uncle and old Ike Shute, my fathers cusin. 


father sed they was so busy saving money that they dident 
drink or smoak or fite or go to dances or up river and in 
swimming with the girls. i dident meen that. iment goin 
swimming and up river with the girls. what i reely ment 
was to go in swimming with the other fellers and not with 
the girls whitch is sumthing that is never allowed to be 
did here, and to go up river in a boat with the girls to 
picknicks whitch is frequently the case. 

well as i was saying uncle Robert and old Ike never went 
to county fairs and nigger minstrel shows and levees and 
tirky shoots and raffles at Thanksgiving or nothing and 
dident have enny fun in life. 

well aunt Sarah whitch always stands up for them when 
father is maiking fun of them sed well ennyway George, 
George is father you know, Aunt Emmy, she is uncle 
Roberts wife and old Ikes mother, is very charitible at 
Thanksgiving time and gives away a grate deel. and father 
he sed yes i know all about it Sarah, Aunt Emmy will send 
Ike down to the store with $.75 cents to by stuff, mostly 
dride apples and salt fish, and she will maik about 40 par- 
cils out of it and she usted to get me to taik them round to 
give them to the people because Issack cood not go out 
after dark becaus he was afrade of the dark and mother 
maid me go and the only way i got out of it was by giving 
the parcils to the rong peeple on perpose and uncle Robert 
wanted father to lick me and father told him he woodent 
lick me and if Emmy wanted to send round enny moar 
parcils she had better let Isack do it or do it herself. that 
is what father sed. 

then aunt Sarah sed well George you were always a grate 
trial to Uncle Robert and Aunt Emmy and to Issack and 
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father sed well Sarah i always tride verry hard to be and 
from what they sed about me and the number of times they 
complaned to the polise about me i flatter myself that 
i succeeded. but uncle Robert and cusin Issack were a 
grate trial to me without trying. soigess we are even sister 
thou art mild and luvly, gentle as a summer breeze, that 
is what father calls Aunt Sarah when he wants to have sum 
fun with her. 

well i had a pretty good time yesterday in school and 
injoyed myself verry mutch to set back in my seet and see 
Beany and Pewt and Ticky and Pop get licked and to know 
that i hadent done ennything to get licked for. and when 
Beany hit old Francis in the snout with that spitball i 
thougt i shood die laffing. and old Nigger Bell with the ink 
running down his face and old Pop Clark maiking faces 
and pertending he coodent stop. ogoshineerly dide. if 
that old king in the story of the loss of the white ship in 
the 4th reeder and whitch fell to the ground like a ded 
man and was never afterwards seen to smile had been in 
school he wood have laffed. he coodent have helped laffing. 
nobody cood. 

grandmother when she was alive was always telling me 
to count my blessings and that means good luck things and 
i have been doing that and when a feller laffs so that he has 
a pane in his side i think he is lucky. 

so up to today things has been going pretty well for me 
and i have had pretty good luck. but things began to go 
rong today erly this morning. evry morning i have to split 
wood enuf to fill a woodbox about as big as a hen house and 
holds about a cord of wood whitch i have to carry in after 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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Jest Then Beanys Father Rushed Up and Grabed Him and Hit Him a Auful Whang on the Head and Put On the Hancuffs 
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ve hundred 
color and upholstery 
combinations 7 + fifty 
body styles and types 


In its personalization of the motor car through 
the offering of 50 Body Styles and Types and 
500 Color and Upholstery Combinations, 
Cadillac achieves a manufacturing advance 
measurably more important than any other 
development since its introduction of the go- 
degree eight-cylinder motor. 


To bring home to the public in every center 
throughout America the diversity and beauty 
of the new body styles and colors, Cadillac 
extends to the public cordial invitation to the 
presentation of the new cars in a 


(@adillac National 
ecAutomobile Salon 


Continuing until October 16, 1926 
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The complete Cadillac line—including the ii he 
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standard models, the distinguished Fisher cus- <<, 
tom built series, and the finest and most lux- 
urious exclusive custom creations of Fleetwood 
—surpasses anything ever before shown by a 


single manufacturer. 
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Now left almost alone tn its own fine field 


For twenty-four years people have 
listened patiently to promises of equality 
with Cadillac performance. 


For eleven years—since Cadillac in- 
troduced the Eight to America—they 


have been ready to consider any and all 
claims of comparable performance. 

Now the new go-degree, eight-cylin- 
der Cadillac is left largely to its own 
fine field and sales have broken all the 


Priced from $2995 upward, f.o.b. Detroit 


bounds of the largest previous market. 


The accession of new thousands to the 
large and long established Cadillac 
clientele is too significant to call for any 
comment. 
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Up in the World 


or down in the mouth? 


No one knows better than the successful man what 
dividends Nature pays to those who keep her sim- 
ple laws. And no one knows better than the wn- 
successful what angry toll she takes from those who 
break them. 


“Eat wisely’’ is one of the first rules in Nature’s 
code of health. Yet day after day we see the very 
men who crave success, eating carelessly, catch-as- 
catch-can, without thought of balance in their diet. 

According to health authorities, a regular sup- 
ply of natural bulk is important to the body’s wel- 

are. Yet many people, blind to this need, fail to 
include sufficient bulk in their daily food. 


Enjoy this delicious cereal food and correct your diet 


It is now so easy and pleasant to correct faulty diet 
that no one need longer run the danger of lack of 
bulk. Important bulk is now furnished in a deli- 
cious cereal food which millions eat every day as 
‘“‘An Ounce of Prevention.” 


everybody—every day 


Post's Bran Flakes not only supplies important 
bulk, but it furnishes also such vital health essen- 
tials as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohydrates 
and vitamin-B. 

Start eating Post’s Bran Flakes tomorrow morn- 
ing. You'll be delighted with its flavor. It makes 
diet correction a pleasure. Just pour it into a bowl, 
add milk or cream and eat it as you would any 
other cereal. 

You'll find it delicious also with fresh fruits and 
berries in season. And it may be baked into cookies, 
muffins and bread. 


ec( POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 


© P. C. Co., 1926 


‘October 16,1926 


Its appetizing flavor has made it the best-liked 
bran food in the world. Once you have learned 
how good it is you will look forward to it with 
anticipation every day. And once it has become a 
regular part of your health program, take stock of 
yourself and see how much better you feel. 


Don’t put off improving your diet balance with 
Post’s Bran Flakes another day. Decide now to 
keep on the ‘‘Road to Wellville’’ by making this 
delicious health cereal a daily habit. 


“Ounce of Prevention’ Offer. At your request we will 
gladly send you ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention’’ package free with a 
booklet that has an important bearing on your health and success. 
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Postum CrerzaL Company, Inc., Dept. S.E. P.-3B-1026, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts—also 
Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 
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On Saturday, While Her Old Man Was Out in Front Waiting on the Trade, She Dropped Her Eyes, Blushed and Said She Would 


ES, the teeth that clicked off that crack 
that love will find a way certainly ground 

} outa gumful. Look at Cinderella and George 
T. Charming, and John Alden and Priscilla. Then, 
there’s Bing-Bang Burkett and Paula LaBonde. 

What? Who arethey? Say, Joe, you don’t know noth- 
ing. Never heard of Bing-Bang Burkett? My, my, my, 
my, my! 

Look at here, Harry; some day I’m going to check up 
with you and explain who General Pershing, Santa Claus 
and John McGraw are; but right now I want to tell you 
that Bing-Bang Burkett and class vaudeville were always 
seen together like right and left feet. Why, Jake, the 
bologny had one of the applausiest twenty-two-minute 
turns in the here-and-there! 

Never*heard of —— Honest, Billy, I’m surprised with 
you. You got to keep out of the sun. 

But here; I’m all through abusing you. Just tilt your 
best ear a little more this way and listen at me. 

They billed him as plain Howard Burkett, but every- 
body in the two-a-day called him Bing-Bang. That was 
because, among other things in his trick musical act, he 


bing-banged tunes out of xylophones made out of vinegar . 


bottles, different lengths of gas pipe and such like that. 
That jobbie could wheedle a tune out of a rusty egg beater. 
I so help me believe he could make a tomcat howl Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C sharp Minor, according to the way 
he twisted its tail. He could play any melody that you and 
all your grandmothers can think of on cigar-box fiddles, 
coconut shells, steel saws, combs, dishpans, stove lids and, 
I guess, even rubber overshoes. 

There wasn’t a musician down in the trench of any house 
on the big Colossus Circuit that didn’t envy and admire 
Bing-Bang. He had nearly enough admirers to start a 
third party—one that would finish first. 

Being a shrewd student of other things besides the end of 
my nose, I have no hesitation whomsoever in saying that 
among these admirers Paula LaBonde was right up in the 
front row. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By ROLAND KREBS 


B YP LARGSeL TE 

There was a pretty! Paula should have lived a brace of 
centuries ago, before bold knights learned that tin makes 
better rain spouts than three-piece suits, and empires 
would have gone to smash over her as sure as the sun rose 
in the east a week ago last Tuesday. Paula had what comes 
in twin orders seldomer than Halley’s Comet does—beauty 
and good sense. She had heaps of soft, silky, wavy, black 
hair and those there eyes that catch a beam of light, polish 
it up and bounce it back at you twice as bright as it was 
before. She could give away seven-eights of her complex- 
ion and she’d still be a lulu. Her only drawback was her 
father, Antoine LaBonde. He was just one more handcuff 
wizard. 

Paula, in a pretty little page’s uniform, helped her old 
man in his act. She handed the old cuckoo his leg shackles, 
handcufis, Oregon boots, manacles, padlocks and chains. 
After telling the audience, and offering to let them prove it 
to theirselves, that a ordinary person could get out of 
these knickknacks with the same ease that they could un- 
button their skin and put it on a coat hanger, LaBonde 
let Paula seal him up in them like he was a registered letter. 
Then he would wiggle out with a sniffy grin baked on his 
face, like as if he wanted to say, ‘‘Humph! So easy!” 

Antoine—he called hisself Prof. Antoine LaBonde—cli- 
maxed his routine by sitting down in the center of the 
stage close to the footlights, where he had a great big screw 
eye screwed into the floor. Paula first handcuffed the old 
gizzard to this screw eye. Next she shackled his feet to- 
gether. Then she wound logging chains tightly around his 
legs from his ankles to his hips and padlocked them. When 
Paula finished you’d be ready to swear that either a bunch 
of blacksmiths had been playing practical jokes on her 
daddy or else a couple of shelves from a hardware store had 
spilled all they had around him. But the prof was smart to 


TURNER 


his stuff and he would wiggle himself free faster 
than you can drop a white-hot horseshoe. 
LaBonde always let a bunch of the taxpayers 
come up on the stage and examine his playthings. 
His stuff was the works, all right. 
What’s the matter with him? I’m getting to that, Joe. 
First and foremost, LaBonde liked himself so well that 
he thought theaters were just a experiment until he came 
along and began providing real entertainment. To him all 
other actors were a mob of hobos that should have been 
pushing wheelbarrows, manning brooms or doing other 
work where they would be costumed in overalls. 

The prof believed that Edwin Booth would have been 
fit to open a pop-house bill if Ed had got himself six or 
seven trained snakes by way of material, and he would 
have trusted Joseph Jefferson in the deuce spot, provided 
Joseph Jefferson had a good piano player to help him over 
the bumps. 

“T should think,” I said one day to LaBonde, “that 
you’d be afraid some day some guy—a handcuff inventor, 
let’s say—might come up out of the audience with a new 
contraption that would make a boob out of you before a 
whole house.” 

“* Afraid anybody would make a boob out of me? You’re 
crazy,” said Antoine. He put that along with a cow path 
in the Crystal Room of the Ritz and other impossible 
things. ‘‘Did anybody ever make a boob out of Thomas 
Edison, George Washington or Marco Polo?” 

“‘T never knew they had handcuff acts.” 

“They never, you lunkhead. What I mean is that they 
were stars at their particular racket. They survived be- 
cause they knew their bread and molasses. And that’s why 
nobody’ll ever be able to put out a handcuff that I can’t 
take off like a sleeve garter. I got them whipped before 
they start.” 

Beat that one! A party with his self-confidence should, 
no fooling, be trying to sell bath salt to deep-sea divers. 

The plain truth of the matter, Jake—and remember that 
I wouldn’t fool a friend—is that Antoine was slipping. He 
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wasn’t as spry as he once was and he hadn’t made any 
effort for years to get any fresh stuff into his act full of 
hokum. When he came out and did his tricks, veteran 
audiences were just as surprised and stupefied as Henry is 
when Edsel tells him, ‘‘ Well, pop, we sold another car 
today.” 

The second thing wrong with LaBonde, George, is that 
he didn’t like Bing-Bang Burkett. I’d never heard of any- 
body not liking Bing-Bang. Nobody else had ever heard 
of anybody not liking Bing-Bang. Did you ever hear of 
anybody not liking him? All right. 

The old shooting pain’s dislike for the kid dated back to 
the time that the circuit decided LaBonde without some 
new stuff was no longer headline caliber. Antoine found 
one day on reporting at the theater that Bing-Bang, which 
he had never seen before, was billed next to closing and the 
handcuff racket had been shoved back to the trey. 

Now, Harry, Bing-Bang. was responsible for that. Yes, 
he was! And he was also responsible for the Russian- 
Japanese War. LaBonde, had there been anything in his 
head except raw material for kitchen-knife handles, would 
have realize that. But instead he blamed our little Mr. 
Burkett. 

““What do you mean,” he screeched, ‘‘by talking your- 
self into the spot that belongs to me?” 

Bing-Bang, whom is a shy young man, told the old bull- 
frog he hadn’t had nothing to do with the rearrangement. 

““Aw, bologny! My experience is been that you don’t 
get nothing in vaudeville without you ask for it and keep 
on asking for it, and my hunch is that you asked for the 
gravy spot at my expense.”’ 

“Daddy—daddy!”’ Paula pleaded with the old rattle- 
snake. “I’m sure you’re doing Mr. Burkett a wrong. 
There must be a misunderstanding somewhere.”’ 

Paula tried her best to make her old man see that maybe, 
after all, there was one or perhaps two other headliners in 
vaudeville besides Prof. Antoine LaBonde. He could stand 
on Troost Avenue in Kansas City and see the sun set in 
Finland before he could see any such argument. 

When Bing-Bang heard this pretty young woman, a per- 
fect stranger to him, taking his part, his heart began to 
thump over her in a way that was nothing short of peace 


disturbance. I guess you know how it is with a little guy 
like Bing-Bang, George. With everybody picking on 
them, they get accustomed to fighting all their battles 
alone. So Paula, to Bing-Bang, was a special-delivery 
package from heaven. He didn’t think any more of her 
than Patrick Henry thought of liberty. 

Naturally LaBonde didn’t clap his hands and ‘say ‘‘Oh, 
goody, goody!’’ when Paula rallied to the help of the small 
party, so he decided to pool all his dislikes for other actors 
into one big dislike for Bing-Bang Burkett. Now that’s a 
considerable collection of dislike, Harry. 

In a way, Bing-Bang’s sudden interest in Paula was no 
less unhealthy than a combination attack of pneumonia, 
heart failure and headache. You see, Antoine LaBonde 
was scared to death that some bozo would fall in love with 
his motherless daughter and take her away from him. I 
myself personally can’t see anything wrong with that. 
Considering how disagreeable he was, Paula should have 
been taken away from him by act of Congress, say I. 

Antoine watched Paula more closely than a bricklayer 
watches the clock between five P.M. and ten minutes of. 
He followed her same as a milk wagon follows its horse. 
Paula might have just as well been a grizzly bear in a zoo. 
Her daddy kept her locked up that much. He saw to it 
that she was in her hotel room every night and never in the 
company of any man under the age of ninety-nine. 

If you were a male, your chances for getting gay with 
Paula were equally good for playfully punching the ribs of 
the Emperor of Japan. Her paw was built for business too. 
He stood six feet tall, in or out of his socks, and he had a 
muscle or two and a sinew or so more than was absolutely 
necessary for a man who likes quiet living. 

In spite of all these discouraging features, Bing-Bang 
got to love Paula in a way that made that Lochinvar egg 
look as though he cared more for his used razor blades than 
he did for the girl friend Ellen. 

“T want you to quit hanging around that cheap dishpan 
thumper,”’ LaBonde told Paula as soon as he noticed Bing- 


_ Bang’s growing calflike expression. 


Could anything be any wronger than that except maybe 
to say that Admiral von Tirpitz was the best President the 
United States ever had? 
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In the first place, Paula hadn’t been hanging around 
Bing-Bang. He had been drawn to her by personal mag- 
netism which, if Homer and them other daffy Greeks had 
seen it, would have made Helen of Troy a tramp to them. 
In the second place, Bing-Bang wasn’t no cheap dishpan 
pounder, as I’ve tried to make you see, Billy. Believe me, 
wherever that boy played, the aisles in the rear had plenty 
of vertical customers, so that the circuit gave him every- 
thing in his contract except the kitchen sink in the presi- 
dent’s home. Franz Schubert, with Bing-Bang’s musical 
education, would have been able to finish that Unfinished 
Symphony without getting stuck half through it and 
having to quit. 

Of course Paula didn’t tell Bing-Bang what her daddy 
had said, and so the kid continued whenever it was pos- 
sible to pause in her locale and remark that it was warm 
again that day or something of similar staggering impor- 
tance that I guess Paula hurried to jot in her diary. 

“Tf you don’t quit annoying my daughter,’’ LaBonde 
finally told the lad, “‘what I’ll do to you won’t leave any- 
thing left for your nearest of kin to identify.” 

It wouldn’t have been any job at all for LaBonde, be- 
cause Bing-Bang had no more weight, height or muscle 
then Jackie Coogan has public birthdays. In fact he did 
swing on Mr. Burkett one fine day, and if a electrician 
hadn’t stepped in and sliced the old lad’s approach, I guess 
Bing-Bang would have been digging pieces of his right 
cheek out of his left ear to this day. 

After that, every time that LaBonde thought Bing-Bang 
Burkett was going near Paula, the old tadpole would stare 
at. the kid until he was sure Bing-Bang had changed his 
mind and decided to play three-cushion or get a haircut 
instead. If Bing-Bang had been a no-good spaniel that had 
worn the steps of half a dozen police-patrol. wagons, I’d 
have said LaBonde’s rough stuff was all covered with 
O. K.’s. But if Bing-Bang was a no-account, Alice picked 
pockets in Wonderland. 

Most of the general public believes there are two things 
no actor ever thinks about. One is how much better every- 
body else is in the show than he is, and the other is the rainy 
day. Well, as far as Bing-Bang’s concerned, you could 

2 (Continued on Page 90) 


“Does That Mean,’’ Asked Multcahey, ‘“‘That You’re Going to Have This Tough Old Tomato Around You All the Time?” 
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CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


By J. E. FIELDS 


The motor car industry admits today 
that, working under the personal direc- 
tion of Walter P. Chrysler, Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have 
contributed more basic improvements 
to the automobile than had been 
brought forth in the past decade. 


There is scarcely a motor car of impor- 
tance today that is not striving to 
emulate Chrysler design and practice, 
Chrysler performance and appearance. 


The influence of Mr. Chrysler and his 
associates is bound to be even more 
pronounced in the future as the logical 
result of the Chrysler plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality. 


Chrysler standardization of quality, is 
the honest interpretation, by way of 
co-ordinated engineering and _ precision 
manufacturing, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of engineering science. 


It was given its first revolutionary ex- 
pression in the Chrysler “70”, and now 
extends to the lighter six Chrysler 
“60”, the new Chrysler “50”, finest of 
fours, and reaches its supreme inter- 
pretation in the Imperial ‘‘80”, as fine 
as money can build. 


The power and speed of all Chrysler 
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cars are designed to excel the power 
and speed of any other stock engine 
of the same size. Along with these is 
a fuel economy whose like has never 
before been dreamed of in conjunction 
with such performance. 


Chrysler owners and the entire indus- 
try have learned:—that Chrysler power 
and speed are permanent qualities. 


That Chrysler engines are designed and 
built to stand high speed; not in a 
momentary spurt, or once or twice in 
their entire life, but for a day at a time, 
and day after day, for thousands upon 
thousands of miles. 


This, in the net, is what Chrysler 
standardized quality gives. 


A speed ability, a power ability, an 
economy far in excess of the ordinary 
and the average, as the result of a 
fixed and complete inflexible quality 
standard which enforces the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness— 
the same absolute accuracy and pre- 
cision of alignment and assemblage— 
in the measurement, the machining 
and the manufacturing of every part, 
practice and process in four lines of 
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Chrysler standardization of quality, 
is the honest interpretation, by way of 
co-ordinated engineering and precision 
manufacturing, of the fundamental 
principles of engineering science. 


And this rare and unique co-ordina- 
tion of engineering and manufac- 
turing gives to each and all of four 
lines of Chrysler cars, that rare and 
vital ability to go on through months 
and years, delivering power and 
speed and economy with an eager- 
ness and a certainty that only a 
Chrysler owner understands and 
counts on. 
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Chrysler cars— 
Imperial “80”’. 


And this rare and unique co-ordination 
of engineering and manufacturing gives 
to each and all of four lines of Chrysler 
cars, that rare and vital ability to go on 
through months and years, delivering 
power and speed and economy with an 
eagerness and a certainty that only a Chry- 
sler owner understands and counts on. 


Dep ess 


“=O — 60 — 70 — 80” 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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A Race Between Displacement 

Boats of the Gold Cup Class; 

25 Feet Over All, Powered With 

Motors of 625 Cubic Inches’ Pis< 
ton Displacement 


HAT I like about this 

game is the excite- 

ment,’’ said Otis Beard. 

Otis was to drive Baby Sunshine 
in her twelfth race onthe morrow. 
I was the only one of the dozen 
men sitting around the big table 
at the Magnolia in St. Augustine 
who was not a speed-boat racer. 
The others had been discussing 
the chances of their respective 
craft in the coming regatta, their 
conversation interspersed with 
technical jargon which had in- 
terested me far less than some of 
Otis’ anecdotes of his experiences 
as a circus gymnast, a motorcycle 
stunt rider and an aviator. Otis 
Beard is a mild-looking little fel- 
low with a tenor voice, a mop of 
curly red hair and asmile likea 
country boy’s; and after exhaust- 
ing the thrills of his earlier pro- 
fessions, he had gone into mo- 
torboat racing for excitement. 
True, I had got a considerable 
kick out of my own limited experience as a passenger in 
speed boats. Chasing wild ducks across Tampa Bay—and 
sometimes passing them—with Ed Burgess at the steering 
wheel of Miss Tampa, speculating audibly on our chances 
of hitting a piece of driftwood—‘“‘I sheared a 2-by-12 tim- 
ber in two, right over there one day,”’ he said, “‘but that 
was just luck in hitting it square on; a stick you can’t see 
might sink us’’—I had experienced a mixture of sensations, 
the chief and most enduring of which was that if we kept 
on out to sea we could beat the setting sun across the Gulf 
of Mexico. Forty miles an hour on the water, especially 
as close to the water as the speed-boat rider perforce travels, 
is guaranteed to give almost anybody who has never done 
it the impression of covering space faster than man ever 
sped before. But that there was anything about racing 
such craft to put an additional kink in the hair of a chap 
with Otis Beard’s venturesome past seemed improbable. 


a Hairpin Turn 


A Neophyte of the Hell-Divers’ Club 


MUST have lifted an incredulous eyebrow, for Cliff 

Burdick hurled a challenge at me across the table. 

“Tf you don’t think there’s a kick in it, tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll take you out in Miss Hasty as maginnis in the 
free-for-all tomorrow.”’ 

“Maginnis” is racing slang for mechanician, and the 


ange is the chap who goes along to help the driver. 
Thad seen many races, but had never noticed the maginnis 
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PHOTO. BY R. H, LE SESNE, DAYTONA, FLA. 
Miss Hasty, Driven by 


Cliff Burdick, Making 


doing anything in 
particular. 

“Show me what 
Thavetodoand I'll 
take it on,”’ I said. 
I began to suspect 
that I had spoken 
rashly as I noticed 
the peculiar smile 
that went around 
the table. 

“Allright,” Cliff 
responded, ‘‘I’ll 
bring the crate 
down tothelanding 
stage at nine 
o’clock and show 
you the works.” 

The conversation 
immediately took 
aturn calculated to 


PHOTO, FROM MORRIS ROSENFELD, N. Y. 
Hydroplanes of the 151 Class, Starting in the Manhasset Bay Regatta of 1925 


convince a novice that the hazards of motorboat racing 
were sufficient to gratify the most ardent sportsman. 

“That hotel clerk isn’t over his scare yet,’’ remarked 
Jeff Touart, by way of starting the hazing. ‘‘How should 
I know the poor fish couldn’t swim? He asked for it, didn’t 
he?” 

“He ought to be thankful to be initiated into the Hell- 
Divers’ Club,” put in young Davis, of Miami. I had seen a 
dripping young man slipping down the hotel’s rear hallway 
that afternoon, but had not then identified him with the 
dapper individual usually behind the desk. “‘You joined 
last week at Daytona, Otis,’’ Davis went on. ‘‘How’d it 
happen?” 

““Oh, the old crate just pulled another one of her tricks,”’ 
replied Otis Beard. Baby Sunshine, I gathered from what 
followed, is notorious in racing circles, and I began to sense 
some of the excitement that had lured Beard from aviation 
to piloting the big hydroplane, which he once drove for a 
world’s record of 73.6 miles an hour. 

“That’s faster than 300 in the air. Feels like it, any- 
way,” he said, as he went on to describe the day in Sa- 
vannah Harbor when the crate’s 
forward rudder failed to hold 
the water on the turn and the 
boat zigzagged crazily through 
the entire fleet of moored yachts 
along the course before he got 
her under control. 


Baby Submarine 


“al WAS doing better than sixty 
miles, and I’d have gone 
through like a twelve-inch shell 
if I’d hit one of them,’’ he added. 
“Then there was that other time, 
when I got in Baby Hawkeye’s 
wake at the turn by the Davis 
Island bridge. She missed the 
bridge by inches, but she didn’t 
miss bottom when she started for 
it last week at Daytona.” 

R. R. Smith, Baby Sunshine’s 
owner, was acting as maginnis 
in the Daytona race. The wake 
of another speedster caught 
Beard’s rudder and the hydro- 
plane made astraight dive. The 
owner, being the less firmly 
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A representative Goodyear Service Station: that of Boshyshell Auto Supply, San Antonio, Texas 


This unique material was originated and per- 
fected by Goodyear to meet the special needs of 
the modern low-pressure tire. 


Its outstanding virtue is its superior elasticity; 
under road-shock it stretches and recovers with- 
out breaking, like a rubber band. 


This flexibility is inherent in the very structure 
of the material, which is unadulterated with 
latex, gum or filler of any kind. 


SuPpERTWist makes the Goodyear SupERTWIsT 


A real Goodyear result 


A typical example of Goodyear’s policy of build- 
ing the greatest possible value into its products 
is the celebrated new cord fabric SupERTWIsT. 


Balloon a magnificently serviceable tire, but 
there is more to maximum tire mileage than a 


good product. 


So as a second part of its policy Goodyear has 
gathered under its Service Station symbol a se- 
lect group of dealers, schooled in tire values 
and tire care. 


These dealers not only sell you Goodyear Tires, 
but help you give them proper attention, so that 
you get a// the inbuilt Goodyear value out. 


Goodyear quality and Goodyear service effect 
such savings for the motorist, it is only natural 
that ‘‘more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind.’’ 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1926, by Ihe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Electrical 
independence 
is yours 


THERE’S an army of electrical huskies waiting 
your commands—Eveready Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries. March a squad into your cellar and put 
them on guard over your doorbell, buzzer, 
burglar alarm, heat regulator—their indepen- 
dence may be valuable, for it is proof against the 
interruptions that storms often, and criminals 
sometimes, make in wire service. Instant in 
action, Eveready Columbias nevertheless rest 
and recuperate when idle, restoring their ener- 
gies. That makes them last longer, longer than 
you would expect unless you have already dis- 
covered how remarkably long they serve you. 
There is an Eveready Columbia dealer nearby. 


RUNNING TOY 


DocRBE LE §$ 


STARTING FORD S 
a Noe pres 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Sold in England and Colonies under tradeename COLUMBIA 


BURGLAR ALARMS 


Eveready Columbia Hot Shot Batteries contain 4, 

5 or 6 cells in a neat water-proof steel case. It is 

not a “‘Hot Shot” unless it is an Eveready Columbia. 
» * 

Fahnestock spring clip binding posts on the Ever- 

eady Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost. 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 
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attached of the two, rose twenty feet into the air as the boat’s 
stern threw him like a springboard. ‘Looked like a slow- 
motion movie,”’ remarked one of the group, who had seen the 
accident. Otis Beard, behind the wheel, was carried fifteen 
feet under water before he could untangle himself and pop 
to the surface. But both owner and driver were thereby 
qualified for membership in the Hell-Divers’ Club, named 
for the peculiar waterfowl which is distinguished for its 
ability to shoot under the surface at great speed and remain 
submerged until the watcher gets tired of waiting for it to 
reappear. The Hell-Divers’ Club is a most exclusive or- 
ganization, admitting to membership only men who have 
been thrown from a racing power boatin actual competition, 
and each member is raised one degree for every spill. 

“T should think it would be rather dangerous to be 
thrown out at such high speed,” I commented. 

“Dangerous?”’ echoed Commodore Trimble. ‘‘You 
said a mouthful. The Baby Sunshine killed one man that 
way—threw him against a concrete sea wall over at Tampa. 
Then there was the Baby—well, never mind the name, but 
you remember the one I mean, Otis. The owner took her 
down to White Lake and literally chopped her to pieces and 
sank her, she was such a man-killer. Two men whom I knew 
were killed in her.” 

In that vein ran the tales around the evening lamp—how 
the maginnis of one boat, with her planking staved in, ina 
collision, shoved the planks back 
and held them somehow until 
the race was finished; how young 
Davis, of Miami, acting as ma- 
ginnis, saw the manifold come 
loose in the first lap, crawled up 
under the hood in the heat, 
smokeand gasoline fumes, leaned 
across a spark plug which gave 
him a shock at every explosion, 
and held the manifold in place 
to the end of the race. 


Preparedness 


“YT SEE that I have something 
to look forward to,” I re- 
marked as we separated. 

“You can’t look forward to 
anything in this game,” replied 
Cliff Burdick; “‘nothing but the 
unexpected. That’s what makes 
it interesting.”’ 

I thought I was prepared, when 
I strolled down to the landing 
stage next morning with my host, 
Com. Roy Trimble, president of 
the Florida Power Boat Associa-: 
tion, but there were still a few 
things to learn. Miss Hasty 


A Sea Sted in Action. 


PHOTO. BY M. W. REEVES, ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


herself, though less than thirty feet long, looked mean at 
close range, with her exhaust pipes projecting like the guns 
of an antique line-of-battle ship. [inspected her works and 
wondered how I could, if emergency demanded it, crawl 
under her hood alongside the big engine, a 220-horse-power 
monster with 725 cubic inches of piston displacement in her 
eight cylinders. 
Not the largest en- 
gine used in racing 
craft, but big 
enough to occupy 
all the available 
space in the boat, it 
seemed to me, ex- 
cept the pilot’s 
seat. 

“Where do I 
sit?’”’ I asked of 
Burdick. 

“You don’t— 
not while we’re rac- 
ing,” replied Cliff. 
“You hang on to 
this rope and brace 
yourself against 
the gunwale until 
there’s something 


Forty Miles an Hour and Seaworthiness Combined 


Miss Ohio Making a 
Turn on Tampa Bay 


to do—and there’ll be plenty of that. Come on, get dressed.”’ 
Dressing for a speed-boat race consists, I discovered, in 
stripping to one’s undershirt, climbing into a close-buttoned 
suit of dungarees, donning a helmet like an aviator’s, with 
the flaps tied over the ears to deaden the sound of the 
engine’s exhaust, and tying on a life preserver, which is 


The Ballard Boys Building Miss 
St. Petersburg in the Jungle. 
The Photograph Shows the Step 
in the Bottom Which Characterizes 
the Hydroplane 


required by the rules of the rac- 
ing associations in case one goes 
overboard. 

“What is my cue if I do get 
thrown out?’ I asked. “‘Isn’t it 
safest to dive to the bottom and 
stay there until the race is 
over?”’ 


Into the Fire 


te ELL, it is kind o’ hard for 

the other boats to see a 
man’s head sticking up in all that 
spray,’’ Cliff assented. “If you 
get spilled you come up and 
wave your hand as high as you 
can, to warn them not to run into 
you. But it’s best not to get 
spilled. It’s considered kind 0’ 
disgraceful to leave the boat 
unless she turns over. Justwatch 
what I do and get ready to brace 
yourself for the turns; you can 
tell by the buoys an’ the position 
of the other boats when I’m 
goin’ to make a turn. Besides, 
you’ve got a rope to hang on to, 
so if you do get thrown out you can pull yourself back.” 
I tried to visualize the trick of pulling myself back into a 
boat going fifty miles an hour, as we got into the crate and 
I was given more specific instructions preliminary to shov- 
ing off. The driver’s seat is low, behind an automobile-like 
steering wheel, which is flanked by the throttle and the 
instrument board. The driver’s sole concern is with 
the wheel and throttle; it is the maginnis who watches the 
instrument board and does the things which the various 
recording devices indicate the need of doing. I was to 
watch the air-pressure gauge; if that fell below two pounds, 
there was a handy pump behind the driver’s seat with 
which to force more air into the gas tank. 

The oil gauge, I was told, required particular attention. 
If it dropped to twenty, my cue was to poke the driver in 
the back and call his attention to it; for below that figure 
there was danger of overheating the engine and setting the 
boat on fire. If the boat did catch fire I was to open a cer- 
tain valve and let the air out of the fuel tank, cutting off 
the gas supply and thus possibly preventing an explosion. 
When a boat catches fire an explosion usually follows, Cliff 
informed me, and it is open to the driver’s judgment 
whether the crew stays aboard and fights the fire or jumps 
out and swims away as rapidly as possible. 

“Tt doesn’t usually do much good to jump,’’ Commodore 
Trimble assured me, “‘for if the gasoline is going to explode 
it will be blazing all over the surface of the water around 
the boat and you'll get burned anyway.” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 


I Thought This Was One of Those Fancy 


DRAWN BY CALVERT SMITH 


Beg Your Pardon, 


ae 
Er— 


“Do You See a Spring, Merton? The Fellow That Sold Us This Property 


New Movie Palaces’’ 


Said There Was One on It!’’ 


DRAWN BY F.M, FOLLETT 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS 


*‘Don’t Do That, George! You Might Start a Forest Fire!’’ 


’t Know You.,.’’ 


You See, I Don 


s Just Forgo the Conventions for Once’”’ 


“I Can’t Cash Your Check. 


“On, 


“Quit Yer Kiddin’! The Fastest Forest Fire in the World Couldn’t Catch This Car!”’ 


, 


Let 
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6 Places to Cut the Cost 


of Running Your Car 


Ga ou Np 


EXPERT LUBRICATION HERE 
VEIN 


DRI 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
(Replacement cost $25 to $60) 
When your car jerks and “thrashes’”’ instead of running 
smoothly at low speeds the cause is usually a loose, worn 
universal joint. Alemite every 500 miles will entirely elim- 
inate this type of repair bill. ‘ 


If you don’t care to lubricate your own car Alemite expert lubri- 
Make 


it a habit to drive in where you see the Alemite sign—every 500 


cating service 1s as convenient as oil or gasoline service. 


miles. 80,000 motorists drive onto these racks every 24 hours. 


Eliminating the cause of 80% of repairs 


Some facts about lubrication 
that every motorist should know 


If you want to keep down the cost of running 
your car—start with repair bills. 80% of re- 
pairs can be easily eliminated, repair men say, 
by one thing. Just regular, methodical lubrica- 
tion. Fleet owners have proved that you can actu- 
ally reduce operating costs 1c to 1%c per mile. 


The 20 to 60 hard-wearing, hidden chassis bear- 
ings suffer most from neglect. 


Illustrated above are 6 of these parts on your 
car that you should watch. Repairs on these parts 
alone, due to faulty lubrication, may easily cost 
you $125 to $350 or more in a single season. And 
remember, these are but 6 out of 20 to 60 chassis 
bearings on your car. All are subject to the same 
wear—if neglected. Proper care means keeping 
these bearings filled with clean, grit-free lubri- 
cant. High pressure lubrication every 500 miles 
will do it. And with this care, actual 
experience has proven that even after 
20,000 miles of driving, your car will 
still be new from a mechanical stand- 
point. 


Most cars today come equipped with 


Alemite or Alemite-Zerk high pressure lubri- 
cating systems. With these systems there is no 
guesswork. Your handy compressor forces fresh 
lubricant entirely through each bearing. Positive 
high pressure forces out all old, worn-out, gritty 
grease. You can see it work—cleaning as it 
lubricates. 


If Alemite or Alemite-Zerk is on your car, use 
it—every 500 miles. That is why it is there— 
to save you repairs. Look for the dust-proof 
fittings on every bearing. 


It means a saving of lc to 1%4c per mile. Not 
only in repair bills, but also lessened deprecia- 
tion. It reduces wear on tires and keeps your car 
easy riding. Used-car merchants always allow 
more for a car that has had this regular care. 


If you want to know more about your car, write 

today for a copy of “‘ Vital Spots,”’ a free booklet 
on ways to reduce operating costs. 
It’s yours for a post card. 


The BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adaptable for Industrial Machinery 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 


ALEMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STEERING GEAR 
(Cost of overhauling $20 to $50) 
Hard steering and wobbly 
wheels are dangerous as well 
as expensive. Faulty lubrica- 
tion is always the cause. 


REAR AXLE BEARINGS 
(Replacement cost $35 to $80) 
This repair bill is almost 
always due to lack of atten- 
tion to lubrication. Regu- 
lar use of Alemite will keep 
your rear axles in perfect 
condition for the entire life 
of your car. 


and West 
of Rockies 
slightly 
higher.) 


WATER PUMP 
(Cost of rebushing $10 to $20) 
A worn and leaky water 
pump may cause serious 
damage to the entire en- 
gine. Regular lubrication of 
this hidden part is vital if 
you want to save repairs. 


REAR SPRING SEAT 
(Cost of new housing $40 to $150) 
Get acquainted with these 
bearings today. Neglect to 
lubricate them soon means re- 
placing the entire rear axle 
housing. A common and costly 
price to pay for careless lubri- 
cation. 


Set of 19 fit- 
tings for all 
chassis bear- 
ings, $2.50 (in- 
cluding compres- 
sor, $6.50) 


ALEMITE 


ZERK 
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The clear, golden color, an indication of qual- 


ity, is lacking in this oil. 


A few drops on a hot plate or piece of metal 


heated to about 800 degrees Fahrenheit will show 


what happens when unsuitable or poorly refined 


oils are used in the engine. 


The smudge of carbon on the hot plate is a true 


indication of the greater carbon deposits on pis- 


ton head, rings, exhaust valves and spark plugs. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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IS TEXACO 


It is clean, clear, golden in color, because every 
trace of impurity has been removed—all the dark 
tars; all the residues and every element that 
would impair its lubricating qualities. 


Try a few drops of Texaco Motor Oil on the 
hot plate. Zexaco leaves no mark of carbon. 


It is the same in your motor. Texaco provides 
perfect lubrication for the cylinder walls and 
every bearing, cam and valve. It has the body to 
seal the piston rings and maintain compression. 


Then, when its work is done, Texaco leaves no 
carbon. Better engine work is inevitable. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Burning, blistering sun-heat is the worst enemy an 
automobile finish has to face. Under the sun’s fierce at- 
tack ordinary finishes soon lose lustre and perish. 
But it’s different with Valspar-Enamel! Even in India a 
large majority of the automobiles are Valspar-Enameled 
to protect them from extreme tropical heat and the long- 
continued, steaming rains of the monsoon seasons. 


Driving, cutting sand, pounding rain, mud, grease, 
gasoline or tar—none of these ruthless destroyers of au- 
tomobile finishes can harm Valspar-Enamel. 


Valspar-Enamel is made of Clear Valspar Varnish 
itself, in which are ground the most beautiful colors. It 
has therefore all of Valspar’s absolute waterproofness, 
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VV Drive a New Car ALL the Time! S¥NNNNNWAN 


iin cats aaa es Sah bes 


Valspar’s Place in the Sun! 


toughness and brilliant lustre—in any color you want. 


_Re-finish your car yourself 


Give your old, dingy car the bright finish of a new car. 
You can do the entire job yourself, with ease and at small 
expense. Just ordinary care is needed. 


And what’s more, you can finish your car in any color 
you want. For Valspar-Enamel comes in Red—Light 
and Deep; Blue—Light, Medium and Deep; Green— 
Medium and Deep; Orange, Ivory, Vermilion, Bright 
Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, White, Gold, 
Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. You can mix these 
colors yourself to obtain any other desired shade. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 
Stain and Enamel supplied per person at this special price.) |Clear Valspar O 


Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15c extra. | Valspar-Enamel 0 
r Print full mail address plainly. 
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DECORATIONS BY 
WYNCIE KING 


makes and rents costumes for everything, from an 

international ball to a children’s party, from a 
Broadway theatrical production to a church play in a 
small Ohio town, ‘‘who wants a coat made out of little 
fishes. Run up and tell the art department to let me have 
a design in a couple of hours. Then hurry to the five-and- 
ten-cent store and see if they can let you have two gross of 
those celluloid minnows. If you can’t get ’em there get 
”em some place else, because we’ve got to have ’em silvered 
before noon tomorrow. Customer’s going as a can of 
sardines.” 

The assistant accepted the order as casually as if it were 
for a carload of coal, and his chief turned to a young woman 
who was planning to go to the same party as an oyster. 
The fact that she wanted to be a beautiful, alluring oyster 
didn’t stagger the costumer at all; as I eavesdropped she 
agreed to a painted satin shell with a fringe skirt of seaweed 
and pearls, and the afternoon’s work at the costume es- 
tablishment was well under way. 

Formerly a rather small, specialized artistic trade, the 
costume business has grown to amazing proportions in 
recent years. Without losing its distinct flair for beauty, it 
has become an industry which combines the widespread 
service of a mail-order house with the knowledge and re- 
sources of a minor museum. Cities of size—Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, and their like— 
have well-equipped shops to supply residents, but it is in 
New York that these establishments attain their most im- 
pressive size. Although their location is the Eastern sea- 
board, their scope is nation-wide—from Texas to Oregon, 
from Louisiana to Maine. 


He aman,” said the head of a great firm which 


A Make-Believe Mail-Order Business 


eee their immense stores they are able to ship any- 
thing, from a pageant equipment of 5000 costumes to the 
correct clothes for an amateur theatrical performance, at a 
few days’ notice. They can supply a private party or an 
entire summer hotel with costumes at the drop of a letter 
into the mail chute. 

Stock on hand. That comprehensive, discouraging or 
exhilarating, as the case may be, business asset is the rea- 
son that this service is possible. One costume company in 
New York has in its wardrobes 50,000 guises of different 
sorts, another 30,000, others 10,000 and 15,000. Naturally 
the investment runs almost into banking figures. 

It is difficult to value exactly the contents of the ward- 
robes, as they are in various states of usefulness and age, 


but one company set the replacement 
value of its costumes at $3,000,000, 
another admitted that its colorful as- 
sets would have to fetch more than a 
million were they to be sold. 

But don’t be too sympathetic over this vast outlay, for 
the man with the $3,000,000 investment does a yearly 
business of $1,000,000 from his rental to amateur theatri- 
cals, movies, pageants and private individuals. This does 
not include the sale of costumes made to order—a thriving 
department in itself. The director of the company with the 
smaller stock said the turnover on his investment was 
about 10 per cent a year. 

Of this extensive business about half is in town—Man- 
hattan and the districts of Westchester, Northern New 
Jersey and Long Island, which can be reached by large de- 
livery trucks—and half spread over the country at large. 
The out-of-town customer who no longer wishes to have 
the seamstress copy the designs in the back of the fashion 
journal can order by a routine which assures him of a good 
fit as well as his heart’s desire in character. 

All big costumers with large stocks and shipping facili- 
ties cater to out-of-town trade with a well-oiled system. 
Printed blanks ask you “‘ Kind of character, or do you wish 
suggestions?’”’ Then ‘‘chest, waist, hips, inseam, insleeve, 
lengths from back of collar to waist, to floor, shoe size, hat 
size, height and weight, collar size, remarks.’”’ At the bot- 
tom of the blank it says, “‘This order is given with the 
acceptance of the following conditions and terms: 

“1. To be responsible for safe and immediate return, 
after use, of all merchandise in same condition as received. 

‘2. To pay for whatever goods lost, damaged or not re- 
turned for any reason whatsoever. 

“3. To pay transportation charges both ways. 

“4. To accept merchandise C. O. D., including security, 
unless previous credit arrangements are made.” 


By Katherine 
Sproelhnle 


So numerous are 
far-away customers 
that many firms 
have a separate 
department, often 
occupying an ex- 
pensive half acre of 
golden floor space, 
which does nothing but select cos- 
tumes for shipping. This order 
selection is patronized by private in- 
dividuals and organizations. The 
former are usually those who have 
been recommended by city friends, or who have seen ad- 
vertisements in magazines or theater programs while visit- 
ing the city. In their ranks they number remote hostesses 
who will order by parcel post costumes not only for them- 
selves but for their guests. 

Though these small orders bulk pleasantly on the books, 
large and luscious rewards of the costume-rental business 
come from dealings with big groups, such as pageants, 
civic festivals, amateur performances, country clubs and 
summer hotels. 


A Simple Phase of History 


AGEANTS and civic festivals have come to be one of the 

important manifestations of community life and are the 
direct result of the awakening of group consciousness. 
Whether it be a tiny parade of fifty or a spectacle of 22,- 
000 people, such as that offered at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, the costumer must be called 
on. From his stock, or from costumes made for the pag- 
eant, which then go back to stock, comes the equipment for 
most of these affairs; for he can make a pageant both his- 
torically correct and coherent in a way impossible to home 
dressmaking. 

Outfitting 2000 or 3000 people on a few weeks’ notice 
sounds like a Gargantuan task, but, according to a leading 
costumer I talked to, it is very simple. A pageant, he said, 
usually depicts the growth of a locality, a city, a state. 
This is a leaf from American history, and all it means is so 
many Indians, so many pioneers, Revolutionary soldiers, 
Civil War veterans, and so on, which are probably hanging 
docilely in the wardrobes of the firm. On six days’ notice 
one establishment sent 500 costumes to Macon, Georgia, 
last year for a historical pageant. 

It is part of the costumer’s business to offer suggestions, 
in some instances even coach the participants. If the size 
of the order warrants it a man is sent to supervise the dis- 
tribution of costumes. 
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Elaborate lists go with every shipment. Each article is 
numbered in a visible spot, which not only helps the wearer 
to assemble the correct articles but the costumer to check 
up items from the inventory book when the costume is re- 
turned. 

Insurance companies have made a special floater policy 
for costume companies to take care of the inevitable mis- 
haps which occur on these big occasions; if a bullet which 
has lurked undiscovered in a gun for years goes off, if a suit 
of armor cuts, or if a hidden pin scratches, the costumer is 
protected. 

The rental charges for pageants and amateur theatricals 
are of course too various to be stated exactly, and are based 
on the value of the costume. The average price is from five 
to ten dollars for the first wearing, and half that for each 
subsequent wearing. In ‘case the costume is to be worn for 
a long time a set price is made at the beginning. , 

In some instances a pageant committee will contract for 
the whole lot of costumes at once, and the contract price 
may range from $1000 to $50,000. 

In the case of amateur theatricals and Little-Theater 
groups the quantity of costumes demanded is of course in- 
finitely smaller, but scarcely a day goes by that the large 
firms do not supply four or five productions some place in 
the country. As the amateur groups usually produce plays 
that have already been given, or plays that are literary 


stand-bys, the costumes 
can frequently be taken 
from stock. 

College shows, like that of the Princeton Triangle Club, 
which recently spent about $5000 on costumes, are of course 
exceptions to this rule. 

In the effort to amuse their members and guests, country 
clubs and summer hotels have come increasingly to add to 
the costumer’s business. These people write in and ask to 
have 200 to 300 costumes sent out, varying in size—all 
costumes are made with large seams for easy alteration— 
character specified, so that the revelers can select for 
themselves, guaranteeing a certain minimum sum to the 
costumer. If the order justifies it, here again the costumer 
will send along members of his staff to advise, fit and com- 
fort the wearers. 


Taking the Shirt Off Europe’s Back 


F COURSE only the great costume-rental companies 

can give this service. In New York, for instance, more 
than 170 costumers are listed in the Red Book of the tele- 
phone directory, but they range from tiny tattered shops 
in the poorer neighborhoods to the establishments in the 
Broadway district which carry a stock of upward of 50,000 
costumes. 

Since the dressing-up instinct spreads through all strata 
of society, since fancy-dress parties and amateur shows are 
as dear to the hearts of the indigent as to the more comfort- 
able, these small shops thrive. They are mysterious little 
places, the last refuge of glamorous garments which have 
seen a hundred balls. Their chiffons are wispy and their 
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golden crowns tarnished, but they rent costumes for a 
fraction of what the large shops charge—two and three 
dollars an evening, as contrasted with the impressive 
prices I shall discuss later. 

Sometimes you will see them as you pass along a truck- 
ridden street, advertising their second-floor location by 
faded pictures—a dim Swedish dancer to the left, a Meph- 
istopheles, complete with tail, at the right, and the inevi- 
table ideal gentleman in full evening clothes in the center. 
You follow their signs up a dark hallway and discover, 
usually, a small room, a case of headdresses, a wardrobe of 
costumes and a sewing machine. Minor alterations are 
made on the premises, but almost no new costumes. The 
proprietors are often relics of the theater—property men, 
wardrobe mistresses, hanging on to the last vestige of 
make-believe. 

The stock on hand here is authentic, if old; for it comes 
from the big places, which once or twice every year weed 
out their vast stores and sell by the bundle to small cos- 
tumers all over the country. This is advantageous to the 
little man, who couldn’t possibly afford the expensive ma- 


terials and designs necessary, and to the great firm, which | 


must keep its offerings fresh for a more captious clientele. 

So it comes about that the big firms are the fountain- 
head of the whole industry—if so debonair a trade can be 
referred to by so solid a title—and their ways and means of 
assembling stock and conducting business are of absorbing 
interest. 

Now it must be told at the outset that the big places, 
with their huge staffs and complicated workrooms, do not 
depend entirely on amateur and society affairs for their en- 
couraging profits. Costumes for theatrical productions— 
drama, musical comedy, period plays—keep the machinery 
going. And of course the movies—think of the lush re- 
wards of a good, big mob of 5000 Romans! But the movies 
and theater are taken care of by departments separate from 
the regular costume-rental section, and are not the concern 
of this article. The theater orders and 
buys its costumes outright, offering cash 
sacrifices to the gods that the show will 


run long enough 
to justify the pur- 
chase. In the 
case of a flop the 
costumes are 
frequently 
bought back at what might be termed a reduced figure. 

This brings us to the question of how the costumer as- 
sembles this aforementioned vast.stock, a stock which may 
include 8500 soldiers and diplomats of all countries—in the 
costume business garments are always endowed with per- 
sonality. One never speaks of a ballet girl’s dress; one 
says, ‘“Bring me a ballet girl.” Five hundred medieval 
ladies and gentlemen, 300 ballet dancers, 1000 costly 
Orientals, 600 pierrots and pierrettes, 1500 colonials, 1000 
fanatics, 500 Indians, and on and on and on. 

Well, he collects, he buys and he makes to order. 

Much of the collecting is done abroad. Every year the 
big firms send a representative to Europe to buy materials, 
swords and original costumes of different countries, to rent 
and to use as models. He will travel to a small Rumanian 
village to get an authentic gypsy costume, to Spain to get 
one of the most expensive costumes made—a bullfighter’s. 
These, heavily embroidered on suit and cape, can easily 
cost $2000 or $3000. 
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In days which are so dark for European aristocracy the 
costumer finds much beautiful material. The nobility has 
been known to sell rich court costumes as they sell jewels. 
As I stood in a costumer’s place the other day six cases 
were dumped unceremoniously out of the freight elevator. 

“Wonderful stuff our commissionaire has just sent us 
from Europe,” it was explained; and in the bruised cases 
were dress uniforms of the navies, armies and diplomatic 
corps of eight European countries. Glorious stuff—scar- 
let, gold, blue, green, purple—all true relics of more serious 
fancy-dress affairs, which will be rented now like the 
humblest harlequin’s tunic. 


First-Class Secondhand Costumes 


HE commissionaires find these things through adver- 

tisements in foreign papers, through friends and through 
ways that are their own secrets. After all, something must 
have become of the court dresses of the Czar’s beautiful 
daughters! 

During the slack season the costumer makes up things 
for stock—copies of these rich stores, copies of old plates or 
original designs. , 

The buying of completed costumes is also done, as I said 
before, over the dead body of the drama and movies. It is 
figured that a costume worn in a show can be worn for a 
year before it is ready to be discarded; and the life of a 
tailored costume is seven or eight years. It is often an 
advantage to have a used costume to offer a patron. If 
someone wants to be a battle-worn soldier of the Revolu- 
tion he wants stains on his coat, whether they be real or 
Thespian. Hard-times parties are a frequent form of en- 
tertainment, and sometimes a new cos- 
tume must be aged by being rolled 
around on the floor. However, the soft- 
coal menace of last winter saved a good 
deal of work in this line. 


Another advantage in having the- 
atrical stuff on hand is that many 
people ask for things they have seen 
on the stage. People from out of 
town write in for the clothes of departed hits, and if they 
can get something actually worn by a famous actor or 
actress their cup is full. A young man at a ball recently . 
was handsome and lyric because the costumer had assured 
him that his rented uniform had been worn once by none 
other than the Marquis de la Falaise et de la Coudray, 
husband of Gloria Swanson, in a picture. 

There is also a large demand for replicas of costumes in 
current shows; ‘‘and if one more fat lady comes in and 
asks to have a costume like Marilyn Miller’s in Sunny, I’ll 
get a nice peaceful job pasting labels on tin cans. It’s been 
a hard winter,’ complained a broken spirit. 

Though bulk renting plays a big part in the yearly 
budget, it is in the outfitting of private persons for great 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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In this colorful kitchen the 
cheerful, decorative floor is 
Gotp Sea Inuarp, 
Universal Pattern 


No. 51/33. 


Make your kitchen blossom like the rose ~ 


Always look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the 
goods, or the Nairn name 
stamped on the back. Gold 
Seal Inlaids carry a posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


NLAID 
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Your own ‘‘workshop”’ deserves to 
be attractive and colorful. You can 
make it so very easily and economi- 
cally. For a distinctive floor like this 
of Nairn Gotp Szat Inxarp Linoleum 
costs but little money. 


You can choose a colorful, beauti- 
ful floor for any part of the house 
from Nairn Gop Szat Inuarps. For 
your service rooms—clean-cut, solid- 
color Universal tile designs like those 
in the two illustrations above. 


And for the more formal rooms— 
the new Belflor patterns in exquisite 
mottled effects add a touch of dis- 
tinct charm. 


Both made in popular Dutch Tiles 
that run “‘straight with the edges.’’ 
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All Gotp Szat Intarps are remark- 
ably low in price, with a tested qual- 
ity that has made Nairn Linoleum 
famous for two generations. 


The colors run through to the 
sturdy back. Light mopping and 
periodical waxing keep these floors 
new looking for years. 


Free —“Creating a Charming Home” 
This new booklet by Laura Hale 
Shipman contains many interiors in 
colors and scores of practical sugges- 
tions that will help you plan distinc- 
tive, colorful rooms for your home. 
May we send you a free copy? 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
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Below is shown 
Gotp Srat Intai 
Universal Pattern 
No. 57/44 


Upper: Gotp Seat INLarp 
Belflor Pattern No. 7150/2 


Lower: Gop Spat Intaip 
Belflor Pattern No, 7150/3 
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S-s-s! S-s-s! S-s-s! 
(Soft, ironic steps to the three hisses.) 


Bull of the woods, 
Bull of the woods, 
Step on the air. 
(Shout) Oh! 
Bull of the woods. 
Hi! Hi! Hi! 
(Loud feet to this line.) 


Bull of the woods, 
Bull of the woods, 
Hat in the sky. 
(Shout) Oh! 
Bull of the woods 
G-n-u! G-n-u! G-n-u! 
(Dead feet to three hollow groans.) 


Bull of the woods, 
Bull of the woods, 
Tree is found tied, 
(Shout) To! 
Bull of the woods. 
S-h-h! S-h-h! S-h-h! 
(Furtive feet.) 


A weird scene, impish and sinister. It 
has its meaning against a background of 
three symbols: I. W. W. They stand for 
International Workers of the World. They 
stand also for adventure, vagabondage, the 
truant life, combat, the stone of David, 
ganghood, sharing, love of destruction, out- 
lawry, secret power, signs and cabals. 
These are values and attitudes that lie close 
to the wayward spirit and belong naturally 
to youth. Imagine a fraternity of men in 
whom the spirit of youth has not been over- 
thrown by self-discipline and intelligence 
and who for that reason are unable to make 
the commonplace adjustments to reality; 
imagine again that they are conscious of 
their maladjustments and propose to make 
society over in accord with those values and 
attitudes of youth. There you have an en- 
gaging picture of the I. W. W. In that 
aspect it is, or was, a romantic order, pe- 
culiar to this country, notwithstanding its 
grand big name, and one that could not 
have come to exist anywhere else in the 
world. 

Presently, of course, it becomes compli- 
cated in many ugly ways. In youth, where 
it is a measure of years, the love of destruc- 
tion, the lust for combat, the impulse to 
lawlessness, and all those memories of an 
immature race time seldom produce any 
serious consequences. Knowledge and ex- 
perience are lacking. Men in the same case 
of spirit, with the knowledge of adult expe- 
rience, may and very often do become 
dangerous—infantile minds with full brute 
power. They translate the phantasy into 
facts of violence inimical to the peace and 
comfort of others. Then forcible repres- 
sions, reprisals, fear, hatred and crime. 

The first intention of the I. W. W. was to 
organize the unskilled labor of the country. 
Workers in construction gangs, gandy dan- 
cers, riggers-up, lumberjacks and _har- 
vesters, industrial nomads who sleep in 
bunks and carry their belongings. This 
kind of labor had been neglected by the 
craft unions, or it was that the great labor 
organizations, consisting of federated craft 
unions, had been unable to get hold of the 
unskilled workers. Naturally so. Men do 
not wish to be organized with the stigma of 
an unskilled status. This is contrary to the 
American spirit. They want to rise in the 
world. But it cannot be said to them that 
their hope is in rising, for that is to say they 
are low in the scale to begin with. It is dif- 
ficult, you see. The craft unions, jealous of 
their own advantages, had nothing worth 
while to say to these people. What the 
I. W. W. leaders said to them was: 

“All labor is alike. All wage. earning is 
slavery. Let us organize as slaves, rise, 
destroy the boss and be free. This is war! 
Class war! The employer and the wage 
slave have nothing in common. They are 
enemies forever. In one big union of all 
wage slaves we shall have the power to ruin 
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THE TREES SAID TO THE BRAMBLE, “COME REIGN OVER US” 
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capital simply by withholding our hands, by 
giving the least for the most, by secret acts 
of sabotage. Thereby we destroy private 
profit. When we have destroyed private 
profit we have destroyed the wage system. 
When we have done that we may take the 
means of production into our own hands 
and the world is set free.”’ 

This creed gave the unskilled a sense of 
union, a vision of power and a wild crusad- 
ing errand. One thing more. It gave them 
a feeling of pride in their status of inferi- 
ority, which under this doctrine was an un- 
real status, artificial, a condition wicked!y 
imposed upon them by the capitalist class. 
This feeling came through in their songs, 
one of which was, ‘Hallelujah! I’m a 
Bum,” and in the names by which they 
were pleased to admire themselves; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Wobblies.”” It amused them to be 
undignified. All the greater was the offense 
they gave to the oppressor; so much the 
keener was their fancy of power. 

The I. W. W. creed spread very fast in 
the lumber camps; first there. That ex- 
plains many of its metaphors. The boss of a 
lumber camp is called ‘‘bull of the woods.” 
Later, of course, “bull of the woods”’ comes 
to have a general meaning. It means any 
boss whatever, anyone possessing the au- 
thority to allot tasks and hold men at labor. 

It spread rapidly throughout the West. 
Its appeal to the self-conscious unskilled 
worker was very strong. That was not all. 
Because of its romantic basis in the rebel 
spirit it attracted irreconcilables of every 
type—the true hobo who had never any- 
thing to affiliate with before and was 
thrilled by this loose garment of impor- 
tance; the tramp printer, or, that is to say, 
surviving examples of that historic species, 
he whom words and words hath made a 
little mad; newspaper men in a state of 
must. The restless, the failures, the defiant 
of whatever kind, cast off by society’s cen- 
trifugal process of riddance. Stray geese. 
Wild geese. Men half solitary and half 
gregarious. Unable to live either within 
the conventional frame of society or alto- 
gether outside of it. In this distress they 
invent a theory. They are not wrong; 
society is wrong. They will make it over. 
This vague notion of purpose saves them 
from the utter loneliness of the outcast, and 
their feud with what is becomes their bond 
with one another. The token of this is a red 
card, representing membership in the one 
big union that shall overturn the wage sys- 
tem, abolish the slavery of unwilling toil, 
make all men equal and set the world free. 
A little more; there must be some revenge. 
This is human. The boss shall not get off so 
easily. No, they will put the boss to work— 
another song: “‘When the Whistle Blows 
for the Boss to Go to Work.” 

The red card went far and thin. The 
order was never important in point of num- 
bers. But, as you might suppose, it was 
militant and vocal. It devoted more of its 
resources to propaganda than any other 
labor organization ever did. It had mem- 
bers who could write and talk. Well, all 
fanatics can write and talk, even the illiter- 
ate, and often with surprising effect. What 
was the good of all this feeling that was in 
them of inferiority exalted and become 
mighty if they could not express it? They 
expressed it in newspapers-of their own and 
in violent speech making. True, men going 
about with a credo like that, propagating it 
with intent to be offensive, would get into 
trouble with the authorities. All the bet- 
ter; that was what they liked most. 

When their evangels were seized on the 
streets of a capitalist town and clapped into 
jail, or when one of their newspapers was 
suppressed, they organized what they called 
a free-speech fight. Word would go out to 
all the I. W. W. offices: “Here is a fight. 
If you have any loose Wobblies send them 
to it.” There were always Wobblies loose, 
and at this call they would rush to the 
scene and talk their wildest on purpose to 
get themselves put into jail. The idea was 


to overwhelm the jails, which in many in- 
stances they did. It was something to be 
doing, it was advertising, modern style, and 
it was fun. Such fun! And taken always so 
seriously by the intellectual radicals of the 
East, as, for instance, by the company in 
Jones Street, that it became the Wobblies’ 
foremost activity; and continued until the 
Western municipalities became at length as 
wise as they ought to have been at first, so 
that instead of putting the Wobblies in jail, 
there to be entertained at the taxpayers’ 
expense, they fanned them out of town. 
That was much less fun. Often the tramp- 
ing was rough. 

Well, Semicorn and his seven, doing the 
lockstep at 2:30 A.M. in the editorial room 
of the Northwestern Herald, were all red- 
card men. They were vocal organs of that 
fraternity. All of them had been in prison 
for free speech, and all of them were more or 
less trained in newspaper work. Three, in- 
cluding Semicorn, had served as editors of 
I. W. W. papers; the others had sometime 


' worked on regular papers as reporters, sub- 


editors and editorial writers. All of them 
could write in a coarse, salty style, best, of 
course, when their emotions were acting— 
that is, when they were attacking some- 
thing by the name of system. Semicorn 
himself wrote very well. Like most of the 
others he had two languages. One was the 
language he talked, especially when excited. 
It was full of strange idioms, vulgar, un- 
grammatical. The other was the one he 
could write. 

It was by no means an incompetent crew 
in the craft sense. Semicorn’s account of 
how he had got it together was mostly true. 

It will be recalled that Capuchin, on 
meeting Semicorn for the first time at Jael’s 
house in Jones Street, was moved suddenly 
to invite him out to New Freedom and 
suggested an editorial job for him there. Sev- 
eral hours later, when Semicorn said he ac- 
cepted the invitation, Capuchin had almost 
forgotten it. This was notice to Semicorn of 
Capuchin’s character. He understood him 
perfectly; always to be taken provisionally. 
Nevertheless he felt sure that an editorial 
job would develop and that was what he 
wanted; he was so sure of it that he per- 
suaded two red-card men to go with him to 
New Freedom. They were on the same 
train. Two more appeared, as he said, in 
the crowd at the station. That was luck, 
but it was not strange, since New Freedom, 
hitherto very hostile to the Wobblies, now 
became a sanctuary for them. 

On arriving that evening at the news- 
paper office to take charge until Capuchin 
should come, the first thing he did was to 
look to the situation in the composing 
room. There, among the printers, three 
more red-card men revealed themselves. 
These he transferred to the editorial side 
at once. Then they were seven. 

And at this moment they were exulting 
at having entrenched themselves. What 
would come of it not one of them had the 
faintest idea. They might find themselves 
in the street tomorrow. But whatever 
came of it, it was fun. So, in that humor, 
they were hanging the bull of the woods 
before going to bed. Semicorn took three of 
them with him to one room in the hotel. 
They won it by lot. The others slept in the 
newspaper office. 


x 


APUCHIN rose early the next morning, 

came at 8:30 to his office, and was soon 
fuming under the notion that Semicorn was 
tardy. Having made a pretty clear guess 
as to what had happened, he was really 
worried about the paper. You do not pick 
up a staff of seven men at nine o’clock in 
the evening as a gift of providence. There 
was some canninessin it. He knew the Wob- 
blies and understood their ways. Gen- 
erally speaking, he liked them. When they 
began coming in numbers to New Freedom, 
attracted by the Freemen’s League fight, 
he hired some of them for his canvassing 
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organization, to sell the League, as he al- 
ways said. They were effective enough, yet 
gave him a great deal of trouble by getting 
their propaganda mixed up with his. Sev- 
eral he had been obliged to dismiss for that 
reason. Not that he objected to their prop- 
aganda, only that it was not League propa- 
ganda, and that alone he wished to spread 
by invariable words. He believed the repe- 
tition of one idea very important. The dis- 
missed Wobblies were sore, naturally, and 
made some ugly remarks about repression 
of speech. However, he handled them care- 
fully and no enmity arose openly. 

They understood him, too. Once, for a 
year, he had been mayor of a small Western 
town where they came to stage a free- 
speech fight. He met them with a permit, 
and said, ‘‘ Denounce anything you dislike 
but the army. I don’t care about the army 
myself, but there’s a camp of regulars out 
there a few miles and they are a rough, 
touchy lot. That’s all. You can’t get your- 
self put in jail here for anything you say.” 
That spoiled the fun. 

Yes, he liked them personally. They had 
much rebellion in common. But here was 
another figure of facts. The paper. He was 
in the absurd position of having got it away 
from the enemy on the extreme right only 
to let it fall into the hands of these reckless 
and dubious allies on the extreme left. Sure, 
they had no shadow of right in the case. 
Still it would be no easy matter to get them 
out. They were in house, on the rug; they 
had nothing to lose and they loved any kind 
of uproar. 

Semicorn arrived promptly at nine 
o’clock. As he entered, Capuchin made be- 
lieve he was deeply engrossed in some 
papers on his desk. Semicorn seated him- 
self, rolled a cigarette and waited. 

“Sit down, Mr. Semicorn,” said Capu- 
chin. Then he looked up. ‘‘ You are already 
seated, Mr. Semicorn. You have a way of 
seating yourself.”’ 

Semicorn made no reply to this, nor did 
he betray any reaction whatever. He sat 
there gazing steadily at Capuchin, still 
waiting, as if nothing had been said. His 
countenance was square, plumb and inno- 
cent, set with blue eyes and touched with 
color just a little too high to be a true mark 
of health. Not an impassive face; on the 
contrary, sensitive; and yet astonishingly 
impenetrable. 

Until that moment Capuchin had not de- 
cided what he should say. When he spoke 
again his voice was combative and his 
words came hissing through his clenched 
teeth. 

“T like you, Mr. Semicorn,” he said. ‘I 
don’t like you, Mr. Semicorn. That brings 
us to the third point. You squeeze me, Mr. 
Semicorn. You will admit that you squeeze 
me. Suppose I say, ‘Mr. Semicorn, I have 
decided to make you editor of the paper.’ 
What will Mr. Semicorn be thinking? He 
will be chortling and saying to himself, 
‘I’m already editor of the paper, in black- 
face type.’ If I say, ‘Mr. Semicorn, I’ve 
decided not to make you editor of the 
paper,’ what will Mr. Semicorn be think- 
ing? He will be thinking to himself what a 
hell of a row he and his Wobbly friends can 
make about getting out. It’s like trying to 
put out the cat. I have the cat by the 
belly. That’s a bad way to have it. Look 
at me with a free-speech fight on my hands 
in New Freedom! That’s what you would 
try to make of it. I know you.” 

This was all so pat to the truth that 
Semicorn smiled. 

“Tt’s when you smile I like you,” said 
Capuchin. ‘‘Now listen. I know Wobblies. 
The trouble is they can’t play any tune but 
their own. They play that one wrong. 
Each man sings it to suit himself. Very bad 
for the tune. That’s why you get nowhere. 
Free speech is all right in matters of per- 
sonal opinion, but where you’ve got a prac- 
tical purpose in view you might as well 
have free trombones in a band. Take these 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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TIME— 
Man’s Inheritance 


ae 

EVEN before man sought 
to conquer time, he sought to 
record it. Its importance has ever 
been uppermost. For generations, 
the perfection of timepieces has 
been one of the honored crafts, 
until today one may possess a 
timepiece small enough to grace 
a lady’s wrist and yet as depend- 
able, as unfailing as the sequence 
of the hours themselves. 


The name BULOVA on the dial is 
an assurance of such a timepiece. It 
is the culmination of generations 
of painstaking effort. 


Priced from $25 to$2500, BULOVA 
Watches vary in price as they 
vary in design; they are alike in 


dependability. 


Aristocrat 
of “Beauty 
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14 kt. gold filled; handsomely en- 
graved; 15 jewel; radium dial $37,509 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
Makers of fine watches 


Fifth Avenue 4 New York 
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TROJAN 


14kt. gold filled; handsomely engrav- 
ed; 15 jewel; radium dial $28.50 
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PANDORA 
18 kt. solid white gold; exquisitely 
engraved; 4 diamonds and 4 sap- 
phires set in platinum 
$100.00 


GERALDINE 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $50.00 
14 kt. white gold filled $40.00 


PRESIDENT 


14 kt. solid gold; handsomely en- 
graved; 17 jewel; curved to fit the 
wrist; radium dial $85.00 
14 kt. gold filled; 17 jewel $50.00 


RAMONA 
14 kt. solid white gold; handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel $40.00 


14 kt. white gold filled $35.00 


PRINCINE 
14 kt. gold filled; 15 jewel $28.50 


« APOLLO 


14 kt. white gold filled, handsomely 
engraved; 15 jewel; radium dial 
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‘Tae GIRL who writes with an LC Smith is fresh and keen at 

re end of the day—because the touch is so amazingly light, the action 
> smooth and swift and quiet. LC Smith typewriters make a surprising 
ifference in the speed and accuracy of any typist. Test this by a free trial 


1 your own office. Ask a representative to call. 


Try our Type-Bar Brand ribbons and carbons. 
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Ix AN HouR, with Corona, you can clean up the fag end 
of a day—and every word you write is clear, legible, neat. If you haven’t 
a Corona in your home, ask to see our standard keyboard model. It has 
more big-machine features than any other portable typewriter. Look for 


“Corona in your phone book. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriter Inc 


716 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (Established 1903) Sales offices in principal cities of the world 
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Ask for No. 1272 


Medium weight, full- 

combed cotton. Swiss 

ribbed, with mercer- 

ized Salmon cross- 
stripe. 


$3.50 


Priced slightly higher west 
of Rockies 


Try Allen-A Socks, too 


We make Silk socks, 
sheerandheavy weight, 
plain and fancy pat- 
terns. Also wool with 
English rib, plain and 
nobby patterns. 


50¢ $1.50 si, 
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A garment that keeps its shape 

at the knee, seat and elbow. 

Spring-needle knitting snaps 
back into shape 


Well fitted underwear. You can haveit in 
15 minutes. Just go toany merchant who 
carries Allen-A spring-needle knitted 
underwear. 


Let him measure you by the Allen-A 
method. Completeas fora suit of tailored 
clothes. Allen-A garments are designed to 
attain a “body” fit—not just a chest fit. 


And once it fits, an Allen-A garment al- 
ways fits. It does not bulge or gape at the 
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Underwear that a/ways fits 
and fits a// over 


knees, seat or elbow with use. With spring- 
needle knitting the yarn is pulled tight as 
itis knitted. (This takes a full mile more 
yarn per garment.) The stretch is in the 
webbing itself—not in the yarn. So it al- 
ways springs back into shape. 


Your Allen-A underwear specialist has a 
complete line—your exact size—your 
favorite sleeve and leg length—in the 
fabric weight you want. Also underwear 
for boys. 


Allen-A is the only exclusively spring- 
needle knitted underwear line. Spring- 
needle machines were invented in this 
mill. If your own dealer has not Allen-A, 
write us for one who can supply you. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


(Continued from Page 60) 
workers of mine, selling the League all over 
the place. I tell them what to say. They 
are drilled in it. They are not permitted to 
add one word of their own, and it works. 
It works like water on a stone. Now take 
the paper. This is practical politics, under- 
stand. I was thinking I’d keep it neutral 
forawhile. A big gunin the brush. That’s 
impossible, since your name has appeared 
onit. Allright. We'll bring it straight over 
to the League with aroar. Everything for 
the best. But it’s got to bea League paper, 
not an I. W. W. paper. It’s got to sing the 
League tune and no other. I know how far 
it’s safe to scare people, and that’s never as 
far as you’d like. Remember, Mr. Semi- 
corn, I don’t know you. I assume you are 
competent to run the paper. Assume- it. 
You did a good job last night, except—well, 
never mind that. But you’ll have to run it 
as I say, and promise, or we’ll have our 
fight now and get it done with.” 

“That’s clean,” said Semicorn. ‘‘Now 
I’ll tell you how I see it. To begin with, I’m 
a Wobbly clear through. Maybe I’m 
cracked on it. Anyway, that’s where I live 
and no other place. I’d squeeze you or the 
Freemen’s League for the I. W. W. Doyou 
get that?” 

Capuchin, leaning forward on the edge of 
his chair, nodded. 

“And we all sing that tune by ear,” 
Semicorn continued. “But since you’ve 
put it the way you have, this is how I see it, 
as I was going to say. For a piece of the 
way we can all ride together. We’re going 
the same direction. As far as that is that 
we can ride together, I’ll run the paper 
exactly as you say, if you leave me there. 
All square. No tricks. And when I think 
we can’t ride any further together I’ll let 
you know in time. How’s that?” 

“Mr. Semicorn,” said Capuchin, rising 
and putting out his hand, ‘I’m glad to 
meet you.” 

That was settled. 


XI 


EMICORN was in fact a most reason- 
able young man, under a riding agree- 
ment, as was to appear almost at once. 

Finding, after all, that the constitution 
need not be amended, Dwind finished the 
banking law and went to bed. Capuchin 
sent it forthwith to the governor with in- 
structions peremptory. The instructions 

_were that the legislature was to suspend all 
rules and enact it immediately. 

Late in the afternoon Semicorn called 
him on the telephone. 

“News from the capitol,” he said. 

“Good!’’ said Capuchin, all of a sudden 
feeling his part. He was the engineer of 
great events. He was as one sitting at the 
hub of a vast wheel of change, controlling 
its movements, receiving reports from 
every point of the circumference. Here 
was a new use for the paper—department 
of intelligence. Semicorn had got this. He 
was the right man there. 

“Yes, Mr. Semicorn,” he said. ‘‘ What 
IIb oes 

“Your bank bill was beaten. The legis- 
lature killed it.” 

That was all; and it was true. 

What had occurred was grotesque. Ca- 
puchin’s messenger, who happened to be a 
person the governor detested, walked into 
the official presence unannounced, deliv- 
ered the bill and the instructions about it, 
and walked out again, flicking the ashes of 
his cigar on the official carpet. 

The governor said to himself, “Huh! 
Who does he think Iam?” Then he said to 
himself, “‘I’m the governor of this state.” 
Never until this moment had he related 
himself egotistically to that fact, which 
was a strange, accidental fact. He walked 
about, saying it over and over in wonder. 
“‘T am the governor of this state.” He be- 
gan to think what it meant. He could call 
out the militia or declare martial law. And 
he said again, “‘ Who does he think I am?” 
this time with the emphasis on ‘‘he,’’ mean- 
ing Capuchin himself. 

But he feared Capuchin. There was the 
bill on his desk. He was obliged to act. 
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Calling his clerk he said, “Tell Hemstead 
and Swanson to come up here.’”’ Hem- 
stead was speaker of the House; Swanson 
was president of the Senate. When they 
appeared, thegovernorsaidtothem, “‘ Here’s 
a bill from Capuchin and he says suspend 
the rules and pass it. That’s all I know 
about it. Take it.” 

The governor’s ego malady communi- 
cated itself to Hemstead and Swanson, who 
in the same way had been so far too be- 
wildered by coming suddenly on the public 
stage to become conscious of themselves 
as actors upon it. Now each one said to 
himself, “Who am I?” 

It somehow got into the air. What the 
governor did to them they in turn did to 
the legislators, who were told to pass a bill 
they could not understand and to ask no 
questions. Each legislator asked himself, 
“Who am I?” 

The rules were suspended, the bill was 
read, and the vote was no. Then the legis- 
lators resolved themselves a recess in order 
to grumble. They grumbled all the louder 
because they were not sure of what they 
had done and felt guilty and uneasy. 

Fifteen minutes after receiving Semi- 
corn’s message Capuchin walked in to see 
the governor. 

““What’s happened to the bill?” he asked 
in an Adam-where-art-thou tone. 

“T sent it down right away with your 


instructions on it,” said the governor. 


“ Why? ” 

“T hear they’ ve killed it,’’ said Capuchin. 

The governor was scared. He had never 
dreamed of a result like that. Forgetting 
who he was, he got up and went himself to 
see. When he returned he was out of 
breath from running up the stairway. 

“That takes down anything,” he said. 
“They did kill it, deader than a snake.” 

“Get them up here,’ said Capuchin. 
“All of them.” 

They straggled in, edged in, pushed one 
another in, one crossed the threshold on tip- 
toe and half a dozen followed in like man- 
ner, thinking it was etiquette. Two or 
three lurched in with a specious air of pug- 
nacity. Hemstead and Swanson came last, 
as befitted their dignity, to show they could 
not be hurried. 

A curious assortment, and here at its 
worst from awkwardness of stage fright and 
embarrassment. It represented both the 
least and the most the League could do. 
Most of the folkmotes had sent their 
strongest men. In several cases, however, 
they had nominated candidates in a spirit 
of waggery, not expecting them to win; and 
others had been elected for no better reason 
than that they needed the job. Two mem- 
bers of that legislature could neither read 
nor write. Of parliamentary procedure 
they had no sense whatever. And of course 
they distrusted the few survivors of the 
overturned order who tried to show them 
the way. There was some snickering dur- 
ing the suspense, until Capuchin began to 
speak. 

‘“We’ve dropped a monkey wrench in 
the gear box,’”’ he said, speaking gravely. 
“The governor ought to have told you.” 

“Who ought to of? I didn’t know any- 
thing about it,’’ said the governor. 

An inarticulate murmuring began among 
the legislators. Here and there a voice 
crystallized. That was it. What the gov- 
ernor just said. Nobody knowed a blame 
thing about it. They wasn’t voting ma- 
chines. Maybe it was wrong. What then? 
A new animal it was. Couldn’t make no 
head or tail out of it. 

This was a kind of situation Capuchin 
could handle perfectly. His tone was fa- 
miliar, conversational, authoritative, and 
it included them. They were uppermost, 
in fact. It was their bill, not his. How- 
ever, it was his fault in one way. Heshould 
have told them about it beforehand. That 
was to say, he should have had the time. 
But he was obliged to do many things at 
once. Particularly, just at this time, he 
had been up to his neck in new hay. It 
was something they would like to hear 
about. He had got control of the news- 
paper. Tomorrow they should see. It 
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would come out for the League, heart and 
fist. 

Now about the bill. They didn’t under- 
stand it. Was that the trouble? Well, 
hear from him a secret. Neither did he 
understand it. He was not a banker. In 
fact, they had not a banker among them, 
and thank God for that. Yet it was neces- 
sary to have a state bank in order that 
they should be able to create and control 
their own credit, instead of buying it at 10 
per cent from the vultures, such men as 
Anx. Plaino. He had thought about this a 
long time, and then had gone to the Lothian 
College in New York for aid. Did they 
know what the Lothian College was? It 
was aschool on the pcople’s side—a school 
to teach the people precisely those things 
the privileged few had made so much 
mystery of, like finance and economics— 
a school to tell people what they could 
do, not what they couldn’t do. From the 
Lothian College he had borrowed a famous 
expert, had brought him to Liberty ex- 
pressly to write that law. They would find 
him at the hotel, in bed, spent, sick, from 
the strain of writing it in haste, and all 
for nothing. A token of his interest in the 
people’s cause. 

By this time they were all repenting and 
anxious to get back to pass the bill. He 
detained them to say how the intellectual 
radicals in the East were watching them, 
how the success of their experiment would 
change the face of society, and that the 
towers of privilege were quaking. They 
must remember this, and never do any- 
thing in pique to make one another ridicu- 
lous. 

“Now wait,’ he said. “This kind of 
emergency may rise again; I mean the 
need to pass a law quickly because the situ- 
ation requires it. A law, maybe, that you 
cannot understand, even one that I cannot 
explain myself in detail, except to say what 
it will do. Nobody understands everything. 
It’s a complicated world. Lots of things 
you have to take on the other fellow’s word. 
You don’t understand what the doctor is 
doing to you, do you? But you pay him to 
do it. Pick the right doctor. That’s the 
way. Now I think of something. Do you 
see this?”’ He pointed to his necktie—a 


red one—and began taking it off. ‘‘The 
governor will keep this,” he said. ‘Re- 
member what it looks like. When the 


reading clerk downstairs wears this tie 
you may know that what he is reading is 
our stuff, guaranteed. That’s our medi- 
cine, even though you can’t read the pre- 
scription.” 

That amused them. What ill feeling was 
left went off in laughter, and of course they 
passed the bank bill at once. 

Late that evening Capuchin went to the 
newspaper office and asked Semicorn what 
kind of news story had been written on the 
incident of the day. 

““Two,’’ said Semicorn, handing him the 
manuscripts. 

One was a complete narrative of the 
facts, including Capuchin’s talk to the 
legislators. The other was a brief state- 
ment, in effect that the legislature had 
enacted a law authorizing a state bank; 
the law and the bank’s charter followed, 
and there was no mention of any mishap. 

“That, of course,’’ said Capuchin. 

Semicorn nodded. ‘‘ While we’re on this 
subject,” he said; “I mean, finding out 
what news to suppress, here’s another item. 
You’ve got a Russian communist up there 
in the legislature. He’s heard they social- 
ized women in Soviet Russia and he’s intro- 
duced a bill to do it here.”’ 

““T know who that is,” said Capuchin. 
“Don’t print it.” He said this without 
looking at the copy Semicorn held out. 

“Suppressed,”’ said Semicorn pleasantly, 
tossing it aside. 

““Mr. Semicorn, we needn’t be so frank 
with one another,” said Capuchin. “‘Sup- 
press is a—ah—a bad word—a very bad 
word. Besides, it only means not to print.” 
Semicorn grinned and Capuchin smiled. 

From the railing gate Capuchin looked 
back. Semicorn was as he had seen him the 
first night here, head down, writing. 
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“A most reasonable young man,” Ca- 
puchin thought. Yet there was somewhere 
in his mind a reservation. He kept look- 
ing. ‘‘Too reasonable,’ he thought. To 
that, he added, “but honest.’’ And let the 
gate slam. 

XIT 
‘ae will never be a complete history 
of the next four years in New Freedom. 
The formal records, such as they were, have 
been scattered, lost, destroyed. The emo- 
tional records are interesting, but, alas! 
untrustworthy. No two persons agree as 
to, first, what happened; secondly, why it 
happened. Nor is there anywhere a clear 
view of what was meant to happen. There 
is no such view in the afterlight; there was 
no such view at the time. Ideas of com- 
munism, ideas of state socialism, ideas of 
syndicalism, ideas of proletarianism, an 
idea of a kind of idyllic existence under the 
theory that men are naturally good and 
wise and sympathetic and artificially made 
wicked and selfish—all of these ideas re- 

volved in one confusion. 

At the center of it was Capuchin, acting. 
Others deliberated. What ruled him was a 
compulsion to act. The use of a new day 
was to start a new thing. His wheel had to 
be kept turning faster and faster. That it 
should fly apart was inevitable by a physi- 
cal law. So perhaps the conflict of theories 
had, after all, nothing to do with the 
sequel. As that approached he passed 
under the delusion of being himself the 
portent. The New Freedom idea, what- 
ever he conceived that to be, was prop- 
agated in other states. He dreamed of 
national power. The Napoleonic mentality 
is very common. 

As to his character, there were always 
two opinions. One was that he was in 
fact honest and did nothing with himself 
in view; the other was that he was tem- 
peramentally dishonest, with the ego mo- 
tive uppermost. And in these two opinions 
of him people were not divided as you 
might suppose—friends on the one side 
and enemies on the other. No. Some of 
his bitterest enemies believed he was hon- 
est; some of his closest friends said he was 
not and were his friends still, for no rea- 
son they could ever explain. Proofs meant 
nothing. When he was taken in falsehood 
or had broken a promise, he would say, 
“Well, of course. But what else could I 
have done?’’ Then there was no saying 
what was right or what was wrong. It 
turned on a question of intent; and it was 
almost impossible to believe that the 
puzzled candor with which he asked that 
question had not its well in noble and dis- 
interested intentions. 

You had either to take it so, and say, 
“‘That’s Capuchin,” as if he were somehow 
exempt from the common assay, or dis- 
miss him brutally. But you could never 
be quite sure. Those who denounced him 
were all the more scurrilous about it pre- 
cisely because they were not sure; the ver- 
dict required therefore to be emotionally 
fortified. 

His actions were never thought through 
beforehand. They continually involved 
him in complicated dilemmas. The devil 
is cute. There are situations, as everyone 
knows, in which, though you are blameless, 
you cannot escape the sin of duplicity and 
a sense of guilt. That was the kind of situ- 
ation that seemed to haunt Capuchin. The 
perversities of circumstance were forever 
obliging him to practice subtlety, conceal- 
ment, misrepresentation of one state of facts 
in order to protect another state of facts; and 
it was as if he did this against his will, his 
moral nature bleeding on the altar. True, 
he himself created the circumstance. You 
had to remember that. Again, however, 
the reservation. Never did he create the 
whole circumstance—only the beginning 
of it, releasing and setting in motion forces 
he could not control. Often, one would 
think, he did this in the humor of a dis- 
believing child that opens the forbidden 
chest to see what is in it, or pulls the lever 
to see what will happen. All the genii he 
called up were of dual principle, good and 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Look. Mother [can polish too! 


T is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every room. 

It makes no difference whether the floors are old or new—of 
soft or hard wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it matters 
not how the floors were originally finished —with varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. Try the Johnson Wax Treatment on them. 


By this new method all hard work is avoided—there are 
no messy rags or pails around—you are saved the bother and 
expense of frequent refinishing. It will take only a few minutes. 
You don’t need to stoop or kneel. It won’t soil or roughen 
your hands. And you will see your floors take on a new 
brightness and beauty. They will glow with a deep, velvety 
gloss that seems to rise from the depths of the wood. 


All you do is to spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans as it waxes. 
Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and let 
ELECTRICITY do all the work. The brush spinning 2100 
times a minute burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even lustre. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor “Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself—you don’t need to push 
it or bear down on it—just guide it with the finger-tips. It is 
much easier than running a vacuum cleaner! And it is ten 
times better and quicker than the old-fashioned hand methods. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it used to 
take to do a single room. 


RENT IT FOR $2.00 A DAY 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you can rent 
this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day. In 
one day you can make every floor a foundation of gleaming 
beauty on which your rugs and furniture will reveal new 
charm and value. 


Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a John- 
son’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or buy one outright 
for your own exclusive use. The investment is small for so 
great a convenience. Ask your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. Or write us for further particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN | 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 


JOHNSON'S POLISHING WA 


PASTE or LIQUID~ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 


(Continued from Page 65) 
bad. They presented the good side first, 
then always turned out bad and left him 
in the lurch. 

His father, also named George, was born 
in Ireland and trained for the priesthood. 
But before he was ordained he embraced 
God’s other intention and then migrated 
to the United States with his lovely, wonder- 
eyed bride. His purpose was fixed and he 
pursued it directly. It was to lose himself 
in the West. For livelihood he turned his 
hand to the nearest thing, which was news- 
papering. Successively he owned or edited 
thirteen newspapers, all but two of them in 
small mining towns. 

After his marriage he turned infidel. 
Afterward, not before; probably, therefore, 
as an emotional defense in the guise of an 
intellectual conviction. He professed a deep 
scorn for success, conceived a rage against 
industrial civilization and held classical 
education in contempt, or much of any 
education got out of books. Yet he was 
himself a brilliant scholar. In religion his 
wife went her own way, which was a be- 
lieving, devout way, not very zealous. 
Sprites were as real to her as the trees and 
shrubs. She saw them; and all of her chil- 
dren were afraid of the dark. They were 
nine. 

The family was desperately poor and 
never owned a house. This was because 
small newspapers pay very badly; it was 
also because when one did pay the profits 
were swallowed up in mining-stock specu- 
lation. Its existence was a series of happen- 
ings. Its memories were of feasts after 
famine, of famine again, of sudden up- 
rootings, of arriving at new places, once in 
the middle of the night at a place where 
there were no lights, and they stumbled 
miles through the dark on a mountain 
road, holding hands. The girls were en- 
couraged to marry; the boys to get out on 
their own. When the mother died, the 
youngest was sixteen. She had seen it 
through. In the coffin with her, the father 
buried a manuscript on which he had been 
working for twenty years. Then he went 
to live alone in the mouth of a canyon, with 
no pencil, no paper, no book of any kind, 
and died there in meditation. 

Young George was the third boy, the 
runt of the progeny, and the most imagina- 
tive and resourceful of the nine. His first 
job was in the composing room of a 
newspaper, at the age of fourteen. From 
typesetting to writing was a short step. 
Besides, he had his father’s knack for it. At 
twenty-four he had a newspaper of his 
own. It failed. Then he had another. It 
failed. Next he became editor of an estab- 
lished paper in Nevada. From editorship 
to politics is a shorter step than from type- 
setting to writing. He got himself elected 
mayor of the town. That was where he had 
his experience with the Wobblies. 

Naturally, he was an emotional radical. 
How he came to be such he never knew. 
Given his history, anyone else would know. 
He got it with his blood. Like his father, 
he held a low opinion of material success; 
with the same contradiction, he had tried 
several short cuts to fortune. Capuchin 
lost only his time in them. He had nothing 
else to lose. Nobody accused or suspected 
him of fraud. Too quick an imagination; 
too little reflection on the facts; that was 
the trouble. It was after the second of 
these two schemes, while he was wandering 
at large in search of new opportunity, that 
he found the worn-out newspaper he told 
them about in Jael’s house. There his career 
began. 

In the New Freedom cast was one other 
volatile actionist, but of a different and 
more dangerous type. He foresaw the con- 
sequences and intended them. This was 
Semicorn. 

The effort now must be to disentangle 
the principal events, bring them out of the 
mist and relate them in a coherent manner. 

The state bank was the beginning; it was 
also the end. Capuchin named it the Peo- 
ple’s Bank of the State of New Freedom. 
It got its capital from the state to begin 
with and the state guaranteed its deposits. 
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For president he chose a man named Par- 
shal, who, though he had a national bank 
in a near-by town, was much more inter- 
ested in politics than in banking. Long 
before this he had attached himself to the 
Freemen’s League, believing it would come 
to control the state, as it had, and thinking 
it might reward him for his services. His 
bank was one of the few places where Cap- 
uchin had been able to get cash on the 
League members’ postdated checks. He 
had cashed them, in fact, until the Federal 
bank examiner threatened to shut him up. 
The League did reward him, though much 
below his expectations, by electing him to 
the legislature. He was still hopeful. He 
did not particularly wish to become head 
of the bank. Capuchin pressed him, how- 
ever, and he accepted. Capuchin wanted 
him in the job because he was a reasonable 
man. 

But to set up a bank you need more than 
a charter, a sum of capital and a figurehead. 
You require, besides, organization, person- 
nel, rules, methods, working policies and 
what not. A very complicated mechanism 
it is, not so much in principle as in part and 
detail. Dwind had framed the principles. 
Lesser and other experts were needed for 
the rest. Parshal was incompetent even to 
visualize the problem. There was plenty of 
banking talent in the state, none of it avail- 
able. It was either too unfriendly to be 
willing to help or so willing as to be open 
to suspicion. No sabotage here. 

Capuchin appealed to Jael. Had she this 
talent in her Lothian College? She had. 
From the faculty, the student body and the 
alumni it was picked and sent out to him. 
Some of it was loaned; some of it was to be 
retained permanently in the service of New 
Freedom. 

From this precedent a practice developed. 
The next problem in the affairs of the bank 
was to organize a farm-loan bureau. Agri- 
cultural loans represent one of the separate 
anxieties of banking. The demand for 
them was tremendous, and it had to be 
met. This was the people’s bank. Was it 
not their own credit the farmers were ask- 
ing for? But if it were simply dealt out to 
them on request, as they expected, there 
would soon be nothing left for other pur- 
poses, such as the state elevators and the 
state flour mill. Here was a dangerous 
riddle. Had the Lothian College some 
farm-loan experts? It certainly had, for it 
was just then taking special pains to study 
the point of view of the radical Western 
farmer: So another lot of brains was dis- 
patched from New York to New Freedom, 
some loaned and some to stay, as before. 

Then, as the implications of putting a 
state into business began vaguely to be 
realized by Capuchin, who himself knew 
nothing of business on the practical side, 
he asked for experts in such matters as pro- 
duction, distribution, codperative buying 
and selling, cost accounting, management, 
transportation, price phenomena, construc- 
tion. 

The science of economics opened up to 
him like a new book, enchanting and mys- 
terious. He drew a chart. At the top a 
board of advisers. Below, a series of 
bureaus, one for each department of spe- 
cialized economic knowledge. These bu- 
reaus were to have the last word of wisdom 
on the subject given. It should work like 
this: Take the flour mill. First, the state 
says there shall be a flour mill. That is a 
question of public policy. Very good. Then 
it goes to the board of economic advisers. 
The board calls on the bureau of —of—of 
what? One has been left out. There must 
be a bureau of general survey to know every 
physical fact about the state. Yes. 

Now the board of economic advisers calls 
upon the bureau of general survey to say 
where the flour mill shall be put, then on 
the bureau of production to say how large 
the mill shall be in view of the country’s 
total flour production and the probable in- 
crease of demand, then on the bureau of 
distribution to say where and how the flour 
shall be sold, and so on, until you come to 
the bureau of construction, which is to 
build it, and will know of course the latest 
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and most efficient thing in the shape of a 
flour mill; and last of all the bureau of 
management, which is to say how the mill 
shall be operated. All scientific! 

Nearly all of these advisers and bureau 
heads the Lothian College provided. There 
was, consequently, so much going to and 
fro, with never fewer than ten of the 
Lothian faculty on the Western scene, 
either as loaned helpers or as observers, 
that Jael at length took a large house in 
Liberty, furnished and staffed it, and made 
it a rendezvous and club. 

She passed a good deal of time there her- 
self, especially in summer; so did various 
members of the Jones Street company, as 
guests. There came also radical students of 
social science, honest seekers of the new 
way, from all over the country, and then 
from all over the world as the noise spread. 
Her house in Liberty, where she entertained 
them all, or where they entertained them- 
selves, came to be referred to as Little 
Jones Street. Customs and manners were 
the same in both places. 

New Freedom’s first year was one of 
great formations. The state elevators be- 
gan torise. The flour mill took form. The 
Freemen’s League, on money borrowed at 
the bank, bought three newspapers in other 
towns and so gained complete control of 
the press throughout the state. There were 
no other papers to reckon with, only two 
or three weak ones, afraid to attack the 
League and not intelligent enough to do so 
effectively if they had possessed the courage. 
There was a boom.in private building, on 
borrowed money; and the demand for build- 
ing materials was so great that Capuchin 
conceived the notion of codperative lumber- 
yards. He put it through the League, mem- 
bers subscribing the capital with postdated 
checks; these were cashed at the People’s 
Bank. A chain of codperative retail stores 
was set up inthesame way. Inthe autumn 
the legislature voted to build a state meat- 
packing plant and three state creameries. 
In the elections that year the League won 
everything it had not carried before; also 
it somewhat improved the average char- 
acter of its office holders, everybody being 
now very serious. 

There was one disagreeable fact, to be 
mentioned in its right place, that is to say, 
last. The state had borrowed so much 
money from the People’s Bank to carry on 
all these new affairs that in order to pay 
any of it back, to pay even the interest, it 
was obliged to increase taxation. 

In the second year all prospects broad- 
ened, though nothing yet was quite realized. 
The elevators were finished and began to 
receive grain. However, the true use and 
benefit of them could not be fairly tested. 
The grain crop at large was short and dear. 
New Freedom had the luck to bring off a 
good crop and sold it out of the fields at 
high prices. There was no need for much 
storage; and the private elevator people 
paid as much for grain as the state ele- 
vators paid, sometimes a little more. When 
they paid more it was supposed that capital 
was in a conspiracy to discredit the people’s 
experiment. 

The flour mill was completed and about 
ready to be brought into operation. The 
meat-packing plant and the three cream- 
eries were building. The legislature voted 
itself an increase of pay, voted also a sub- 
sidy to be paid to the sugar-beet growers, 
on the ground that the price they received 
from the refiners for their beets was unfair; 
it appointed a commission to report a plan 
for a ten-million-dollar state-owned beet- 
sugar factory, which of course would pay a 
fair price for beets. 

Again to be mentioned last was the aggra- 
vation of a cumulative fact. The state’s 
borrowing from the People’s Bank had 
enormously increased; the cost of admin- 
istering public affairs had risen prodigiously. 
It was necessary to double taxes. Capuchin 
had tried in every way to avoid this. He had 
caused the state to offer a bond issue in the 
East—bonds of New Freedom, guaranteed 
by the People’s Bank, secured by the thrift 
and assets of a happy people. But as Dwind 
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This $1852 Motor 


made an Electric 
of my machine 


“Relieved of wearisome pedaling I 
now sew hour after hour making the 
things you admire. This wonderful 
little motor gives my machine the 
speed and ease of control found in the 
latest electric models.” 

“There are no screws—bolts or 
nuts needed to attach motor. I simply 
place the motor against the handwheel 
and my foot on the speed control pedal 
and sew fast or slow, at acost of onecent 
an hour, —and never a broken thread.” 


“This same motor with attach- 
ments mixes my cake batter; whips 
cream, beats eggs, mixes and beats 
dressing; sharpens knives and tools 
and polishes and buffs silver.” 

Fully guaranteed by the makers of 
the celebrated auc Beach Vacu- 
um Sweeper which) brush-sweeps and 
air-cleans,—the cleaner that gets all 
surface and imbedded dirt. 

Sold by reliable Dealers everywhere. 
Write for interesting booklet. 


HAMILTON BeacH Mfc. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Mixes Cake Sharpens 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


Polishes 
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Distinction 7 A man or a motor may gain 


notoriety, even popularity, almost over night 
—and lose them just as quickly. But distinc- 
tion comes only with time and a long series 
of notable achievements. 


The distinction which Packard cars enjoy is 
the result of more than a generation of leader- 
ship in engineering and in body design—a 
quarter century’of patronage by an illustri- 
ous clientele. 


Pride in Packard ownership is natural, and few 
would care to change the famous lines which 
proclaim their cars as Packards. But there are 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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those who wish an individual distinction. To 
them Packard offers the masterpieces of the 
foremost body designers and unlimited choice 
in color combinations, upholstery and the 
refinements of equipment. 


Thus those who would add the final touch of 
luxury and personality to supreme comfort, 
beauty and distinction, can gratify their ulti- 
mate desire in a custom-built Packard. 


ASK THE: MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


October 16, 1926 
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had told him in Jael’s house two years be- 
fore, the East would not touch the bonds. 
To save the issue from disgrace the People’s 
Bank bought most of it. That was a stupid 
thing to do. The strain upon its resources 
was already terrific. 

Nevertheless, the third year was one of 
ecstasy. For one thing, the idea of the 
Freemen’s League had begun to sell in an 
amazing manner outside of the state. The 
apparent prosperity of New Freedom’s 
farmers plus the zealotry of Capuchin’s 
highly drilled body of canvassers made it 
sell among the radical-minded farmers else- 
where. It assumed, suddenly, a formidable 
political shape. Demagogic politicians be- 
gan to court it. One big enough to think of 
himself as a candidate for President began 
to make speeches indorsing its aims. All of 
which gave the people of New Freedom— 
the leaguers, that is—a sense of vast im- 
portance in their homemade political 
clothes. They were path breakers to a new 
time. They had, beyond their own con- 
cerns, an errand to go on for the common 
good. They became religious in their faith. 

And now Capuchin began to appear in a 
magnified form before the people. In the 
beginning his contacts with them were all 
personal, his words with them informal and 
conversational. Men as creative activities 
absorbed him; contacts of any kind began 
to be neglected, and that was bad. 

Suddenly he got the notion of arranging 
mass picnics. Leaguers and their friends to 
the number of several thousand at a time 
were gathered up on special trains and 
taken to see the flour mill or the meat- 
packing plant. Everything was free, in- 
cluding the barbecue. They were treated 
as masters of all they saw. To the super- 
intendent of the flour mill they spoke as if 
he were working for each one of them per- 
sonally. They admired the evidence of 
their power, ran their fingers through the 
flour—their flour, their grain, their own 
mill grinding it!—and were satisfied. At 
the meat-packing plant they saw strings of 
refrigerator cars loading dressed beef for 
export to Europe, and were thrilled. 

They forgot that they themselves were 
paying for everything, including the rail- 
road fares and the barbecue. All such ex- 
penditures had to come out of taxes. They 
did not know their flour was selling at a 
loss for the reason that the cost of making 
it was more than flour was worth. Nor did 
they know that those iced cars full of 
dressed beef, so impressive to look at, were 
so many items of invisible loss. As busi- 
ness it was unprofitable. 

It was perhaps just as well they did not 
know. These were festive occasions. 
Capuchin almost invariably appeared be- 
fore the picnic was over and made them a 
speech that moved them higher in self- 
satisfaction. 

Generally he arrived and departed in an 
airplane. This dramatized him properly in 
the popular sense; it proved what a busy 
and omnipresent person he was. 

In the same way he brought Freemen’s 
Leaguers and their friends from other 
states to wonder at New Freedom’s things, 
so that they might see for themselves what 
they could do when they had become strong 
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enough to take control of their own affairs. 
That was advertising; it helped to sell the 
League afar. 

And this was the year of the plague. Not 
a visitation of Providence; not an affliction 
of the earth mother nor one of the human 
body; a disease of the mind. A pestilence 
of the divine faculty. The common imagi- 
nation was seized with a speculative mania. 
These people, whose black beast had been 
private profit, now all, as with one impulse, 
began to chase the bawdy bubble. 

The ease with which they had found the 
capital in the procrastinated form of post- 
dated checks for codperative stores and 
lumberyards was a revelation. It was alsoa 
temptation to greed and cunning. 

Some of the same men who had can- 
vassed the leaguers for subscriptions to those 
two authorized projects now went among 
them selling shares in a great steel-and- 
iron plant, though there was neither iron 
nor coking coal in New Freedom. Shares 
in a farm-implement factory, in an auto- 
mobile plant, in a textile plant for convert- 
ing New Freedom’s flax crop into the finest 
linen fabrics, in an airship line to carry gar- 
den truck daily to markets in the Hast, in 
mining companies, oil companies, even, at 
last, a grain-trading corporation to gamble 
in grain on the Chicago Board of Trade for 
the people’s profit. 

The selling arguments were in a language 
the leaguers had learned by heart. Farm 
implements to wit. Everyone knew how 
dear they were; everyone thought the price 
of them wicked and unreasonable; every- 
one believed the implement trust made 
enormous dividends. Who paid those divi- 
dends, really? The farmers, of course. Why 
should they? Why not manufacture their 
own implements and make dividends for 
themselves? And automobiles. To become 
little Henry Fords they had only to make 
automobiles as Ford made them. Then 
they should have the automobiles and the 
profit too. Postdated checks were accepted 
in payment for these shares. The checks 
were cashed at the People’s Bank. 

In all cases, except as to the mining and 
oil schemes, the canvassers had letters 
written on Freemen’s League paper, signed 
by Capuchin. These letters never specif- 
ically recommended the thing itself. What 
they did was to indorse the general idea of 
creating in New Freedom a chain of indus- 
trial activities that should make the state 
economically self-contained. Everything 
for themselves. He was very keen for that 
idea. It was the idea of integration that 
came to him suddenly on the street the day 
of his return from New York with Dwind 
and Semicorn. 

Yet the canvassers used these letters in a 
way to make it appear that Capuchin 
vouched for their wares. Afterward, when 
it was too late, he repudiated the letters, 
saying they had been got from him in un- 
guarded moments and that he himself had 
been the worst deceived. This was probably 
so.. At least none of the money so taken ever 
touched him. 

And this also was the first year of lean 
crops since New Freedom was named. That 
would have been so in any case. It was 
New Freedom’s turn to be on the wrong 
side of the weather. Nevertheless, it was 
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true that agriculture had been neglected. 
The farmers spent too much of their time 
sitting on the fences talking politics, eco- 
nomics and schemes for getting rich. If the 
fields of New Freedom looked not so green 
as usual, why fret about that? Everyone 
had bought shares in something that was 


going to bring big dividends; moreover, at | 


the very worst, one now could borrow money 
at low rates of interest instead of having to 
pawn oneself at 10 per cent to the vultures. 


But the crops were very bad—so bad that | 


thousands of those postdated checks, made 
in the spring to be paid after harvest, could 
not be paid. The People’s Bank, having 
cashed them in advance, was obliged to 
carry them as loans. 

There was a new sound in the land—a 
sound of murmuring. It was indistinct be- 
cause it was not informed. Nobody knew 
the facts. Capuchin himself did not know 
them; he would not look at them. The 
condition of the bank was such that if it 
had been subject to national law the Fed- 
eral authorities would have obliged it to 
close its doors. Yet it went on lending; it 
could not stop. 

Capuchin called upon his economic ex- 
perts to review New Freedom’s achieve- 
ments, which they did, filling the League’s 
newspapers with laudatory essays, all of 
course in good faith, since everyone was de- 
fending his own work. 

All news of an adverse character came 
from outside. Newspapers in New York 
and Chicago, also Eastern magazines, 
printed much damaging matter about the 
stock schemes, the wasteful working of the 
state’s business, the perilous use of credit. 
These the League’s newspapers denounced 
as Wall Street organs; they had sent their 
spies to New Freedom with instructions be- 
forehand as to what they were to find out. 
On the other hand the radical publications 
of the East, such as Grinling’s People’s 
Witness, went on beating the timbrels and 
singing the song of praise. These utter- 
ances the League’s newspapers printed in 
full. Nobody knew what to believe. 

The year ended, as each of the others had 
ended, with one more river to cross. Only 
this was Marah, indeed; the waters were 
very bitter and nothing to heal them with. 
Taxes were more than doubled; and this 
time there was no plausible excuse. Where 
were the profits from their own things that 
were to have made the people rejoice? 

The largest item in the state’s budget 
was Loss from Operations. No particulars. 

The fact was that nothing state-owned 
had earned a profit; nothing the League 
owned had earned a profit. Privately 
owned stores were outtrading the codpera- 
tive stores; privately owned lumberyards 
were competing successfully with those of 
the League. The private lumberyards sold 
for cash and locked their gates at night. 
Those of the League sold on credit and at 
night people helped themselves, which was 
even cheaper. Were these not the people’s 
materials? All the League’s newspapers 
were wells of loss. And nobody had the 
facts. It was not only that the facts were 
suppressed. Nowhere did they head up. 
They were scattered, unrelated, lost in con- 
fusion. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Watch This 


Column 


GEORGE LEWIS in “THE COLLEGIANS” 


Here comes the breeze from 
the campus, the sparkle of youth, 


the tinkle of the ukelele, the strenuous 
efforts of the young giants to make the 
team and the caustic comments of the 
coach. Great stuff, and we all love it. 


It is all in “THE COLLE- 
GIANS,’’ the series of 2-reel fea- 


ture plays of college life, written by Carl 
Laemmle, Jr., and produced by Universal. 
GEORGE LEWIS is playing the college 
hero réle and unless my judgment is 
warped, he is going to make himself a 
snug berth in stardom. He is young, good 
looking, full of pep, a good actor and full 
of ambition. Surely, there isn’t much more 
than that. 


Can’t you imagine HAYDEN 


the coach—the 
pleasing chap who 
played the trainer in 
“ TheLeatherPush- 
ers’’in which REG- 
INALD DENNY 
made his first big 
hit? As the coach of 


— the college team, he 


HAYDEN STEVENSON has a much bigger 
chance and takes full advantage of it. 


This whole series of 2-reelers 


should be shown everywhere be- 
cause they reflect the scenes which every- 
body loves and are in accord with the 
spirit of the day—youth, beauty, romance. 
Thrills, too, motor boat races, the campus 
rush, polo games, all that the “speed of 
youth” conveys. 


By all means see JEAN HER- 
SHOLT in ‘‘ The Old Soak,’’ 


Don Marquis’ now celebrated comedy- 
drama;alsothatthrilling Jules Verne drama, ““Mich- 
ael Strogoff,’’ and LAURA LA PLANTE in the 
brilliant spectacle, ‘‘The Midnight Sun.’’ Don’t 
overlook REGINALD DENNY in‘‘ Take Jt From 
Me’’ and FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN and BILLIE 
DOVE in ‘‘ The Marriage Clause,’’ a powerful 
play of life behind the scenes. I am waiting for a per- 
sonal letter from you. Yes, of course I'll answer it. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photograph of 
eorge Lewis and Hayden Stevenson 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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CHARACTERS 
C. F. MARVIN, official weather wizard. 
MEPHISTO, Ais assistant. GEODETIC AN- 
EROIDS, the hired help. SENATOR WHIF- 
FLETREE, @ practical man. JUPITER 
PLUVIUS, a field worker. 


SCENE 

The Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. In a cubist set- 
ting of thermometers, barometers, speedometers, meteor- 
ological charts, farmers’ almanacs, telescopes, telephones, 
seismographs, radios, electric fans and Houdini’s complete 
astrological outfit sits HON. C. F. MARVIN, arguing with 
the weather. 

C. F. MARVIN (soliloquy): 


ENTIGRADE FAHRENHEIT MARVIN— 
Cres is the name they gave me; 
It glows upon many a carvin’ 
When talented sculptors grave me. 

Thus I’ve become a professional prophet — 

Colder than blitzen or hotter than Tophet, 

Average rainfall or regular drouth, 

Sunstroke in Iceland and snows in the South— 

[ am the wizard who freezes the gizzard, 

Hurries the cyclones, summons the blizzard, 

King of geometers, 
Lord of barometers, 

Over a million wide-spreading kilometers. 

Federal ruler of weather conditions, 

One of the Government’s fancy positions. 

I sit in my tower, 

My head in a cloud, 
Predicting a shower 

Or a thunderstorm loud; 

And people should hail me with shrieks of delight; 

But the weather I give ’em is never quite right. 

There are several jobs that would give me more ease, 

Such as snake charming, bee farming, training wild fleas. 

Sweet heaven preserve us! 
This office is nervous. 

[A barometer suddenly boils over, then runs sadly down to 
the bottom. A radio shrilly announces: “(West wind in 
Omaha. Wait a minute. It’s stopped.’’ C. F. MARVIN 
punches a button. Enter MEPHISTO. 


MEPHISTO: 
Didja ring, Mister Marvin, didja ring, jing-jing ? 
Didja jingle for a single little thing ? 
C. F. MARVIN: 


Assistant Mephisto, I’ve called you to 
court 
To give you my Evening Weather Re- 


port. Ly 
Now listen intently fis 
And cough only gently: Vie: 
BASS SOLO 


’Tis a dark and stormy night, 
The barometer is low. 
Hear the jumbling, grumbling, 
tumbling 
Of the thunder’s deep salvo. 
Now the breakers lash in panic 
On the tempest-smitten deep, 


MEPHISTO (opening window and gazing out): 
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While cyclones howl satanic, 
“Life is cheap, cheap, cheap!” 


Oh . 


Pity the mariner out in the storm! 

Pity the orphan with wind-shaken form! 
Pity the farmer a-trembling in bed, 
With naught but the mortgage, 

The maw-haw-haw-horgage 

To cover his head! 


But, boss, the moon is 


shining 
Through its silvery gate, 
Anda nightingale is dining 
With its tuneful mate. 
Tender mist the landscape 
covers ie 
And a zephyr barely hoy- 


ers; 
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It’s a languid night for lovers, 
I regret to state. 


C. F. MARVIN: 


Close the window, hellish elf! 
Are you daft ? : 
There’s a draft; 

And I must compose myself. 

Now the indications pointed 
To a most inclement spell. 

Are the auspices disjointed, 
Useful devil, can you tell? 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


MEPHISTO: 


I’ve a rule which in Inferno 
Governs nearly all the earth. 
Please excuse it—you can use it 
As a tip for what it’s worth: 


FALSETTO SOLO 


It’s always unusual weather, 
Whatever the climate may be. 
When Florida’s chilly the papers get silly 
And ask what the reason can be. 
In Maine they act sad when the poodles go mad 
With the high thermometrical soar. 
But it’s always unusual weather, says I, 
And you don’t need to ask any more. 


And ose. = 
It always rains on holidays 
To give us our deserts. 
It pours on Decoration Day, 
* On Labor Day it squirts. 
On Saturday the clouds go black 
And water us all Sunday. 
But, welcome spring! How the birdies sing 
On Monday, on Monday. 
The weather’s fair when we don’t care, 
On Monday. 
[Enter chorus of GEODETIC AN- 
EROIDS, carrying portable tele- 
phones. 


GEODETIC ANEROIDS: 


Oh, sir, yourself, 
Bestir yourself 
And help us if you can, sir. 
These telephones 
Are full of moans 
Which all require an answer. 
Here’s Mrs. Smith, of Portland, 
Maine, 
Beseeching you to start a rain 
To please a farmer tenant. 
The local ball club doth implore 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The BUICK Cacuum Centilator ~ - 


Keeps the Crankcase clean ~ ~ ~ just as 
your vacuum cleans your rugs at home. 


joes [| 


WHEN BETTER .AUTOMOBILES 


The Greatest Buick Ever Built has a 
vacuum-cleaned crankcase. 


The household vacuum cleaner pulls dirt out 
of rugs. The Buick Vacuum Ventilator pulls 
noxious engine vapors out of the crankcase. 
Both devices protect your health and com- 
fort, and save your money. 


New luxury is added to Buick ownership by 
this remarkable device. It keeps the air 
inside the car free from disagreeable 
engine fumes. 

And it prevents dilution of crankcase oil. 
Without this vital new improvement the 
crankcase vapors would condense; oil 
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y would need to be completely 
| HN changed 15 to 20 times yearly. 
| ——~— With the Vacuum Ventilator, 


iJ ; ; 
a just keep the oil at the proper 
Hh level, then drain it once each 
Y ° 
Ge season, 4 times a year, as a 


super-caution. 


Every Buick model has the Vacuum Venti- 
lator, and many other vital improvements, 
including the century’s greatest contribu- 
tion to motor car progress—an engine vzbra- 
tionless beyond belief. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HE ORIG 
MELLOW 
SWEETNESS 


(Conceived by 
the Old Master | 


Ulolin Makers | 


The 
Distinct Musical Instrument 


of Radio 


14inch mahogany wood bell. Cast 
aluminum tone chamber, and the 
Music Master reproducing unit. 


Price Complete 


22 


No Mutilation of Tone | 


usic Master Horn 
M Speaker stands out | 
as the acknowledged am- | 
plifying musical instru- 
ment of radio. 


Reproduces every 
tone color with resonance 
and sustained power 
unequaled. 


The distinguishing 
feature is the amplifying 
bell, which is made of 
selected, seasoned wood. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order 
direct. Colored illus- 
trations sent free on 
request. 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 
jNusic MMaster Corporation 


‘David S. Ludlum, Trustee 


Betzwood, Pa. 
Port Kennedy P. O. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
A hot, dry spell for one week more 
To let them cop the pennant. 
Now, tell us if you can, sir, 
What is the proper answer? 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Always say, Yes, 
And let ’em guess. 


GEODETIC ANEROIDS: 
A laundress up in Joliet 


| Complains because it’s far too wet 


To dry her hand-washed frillies; 
A nurseryman across the lane 
Demands a solid month of rain— 

He’s growing water lilies. 

A desert or a pond, sir— 
Pray, what shall we respond, sir? 


C. F. MARVIN 

Just say, All right, 

And fly your kite. 

[MEPHISTO, who has been up in the air, out- 
side the window, sweeping together a few 
thunderclouds, comes hastily in and lays 
down his broom. 


MEPHISTO: 


| I beg to announce the barometer’s falling 


And Senator Wellington Whiffletree’s 
calling. 


C. F. MARVIN (sighs): 
Quick, imp! Grease a thunderbolt, fill it 
with air 
And fasten it under the Senator’s chair. 


MEPHISTO: 


Sorry. I sent the last bolt—that’s unlucky— 
To spoil a coon barbecue down in Kentucky. 


C. F. MARVIN: 
Why do you let everything run out of stock? 
Where is our service department, you block? 
[Enter SENATOR WHIFFLETREE. He seats 
himself on a pile of electric divining rods 
and lights his cigar on an astrolabe. 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE: 
I’ve just dropped in, my friend, to speak my 
mind. 
If winter comes can spring be far behind? 
Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign 
eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale steams with heavenly alchemy. 
What is so rare as a day in June, I say —— 
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C. F. MARVIN: 
To what do I owe this signal honor, pray? 
[A gong sounds twice. The radio shouts: 
“Two cyclones are descending on the 
Ohio Valley. The right one is making for 
a grain elevator, the left one for a chamber 
of commerce. Which one shall we stop?’ 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE: 
It’s fine when you and I just get together 
And have a nice, long talk about the weather. 
(C. F. MARVIN is telephoning, but the 
SENATOR goes contentedly on.) 

Now, son, I’ve noticed for a year or two 
The Weather Bureau’s sort of on the skew. 
Down in my district folks ain’t satisfied. 
The spring’s been late—that fact can’t be 

denied— 
The wind has knocked the cornstalks galley- 

west; 
They had to plant too late to get the best. 
Now, boy, I know you think you’re doing 

fine; 
But I’ve been forty years in party line 

And this I’ve learned 
Through votes well earned: 

You can’t drink long from the official font 
Unless you give the public what they want. 
You’ve got your troubles, boy, the same as 

mine, 
Keeping the wet ones and the drys in line, 

But like as not 

You’ve plumb forgot 
You cannot hold your station or authority, 
Unless you cater to the big majority. 
And so I ask you with a friendly smile, 
Go kind o’ light on rainfall for a while. 
(The radio sounds an alarm whistle and 
shouts: ‘‘We stopped the left cyclone. But 
barometric pressure indicates flood condition 
in the Mississip——’’ Static interruption.) 
Another thing I wanted just to mention: 
Six weeks from present date it’s my 

intention 
To stump my state and outline my position 
Against that pesky World Court superstition. 

I aim to speak, 

From week to week, 

In real-estate plots 

And vacant lots; 

Midst rustic scenes 

On village greens. 
But if it rains, by such a flagrant token, 
The jig is up, the mystic spell is broken. 
Now, brother, can’t you use your pull intense 
With sun and storm and all the elements 
So that my speaking tour will go right through 
In perfect weather and a sky of blue? 
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[Radio announces : “Mississippi has subsided, 
but seismograph reports earthquake in Java 
via Malay Archipelago and Japan. What 
shall we do next ?”’ 


SENATOR WHIFFLETREE (continuing) ry 
If you can fix the weather to suit me 
I won’t ignore your claims to merit, see? 
Just push away a thundercloud or two, 
And maybe I can do the same for you —— 
[C. F. MARVIN touches a button. The ba- 
rometer explodes, a typhoon enters through 
the ventilatorand blows SENATOR WHIFFLE- 
TREE into a fourth dimension. On the 
window sill appears an elderly gentleman 
with a sou’wester protecting his spectacles, 
and his beard tucked into his patent rain- 
coat. This is JUPITER PLUVIUS himself. ~* 


JUPITER PLUVIUS: 
Blow, blow! Gee whizz, 
Let ’er snow! Let ’er frizz! 
O Mister Marvin, noble man, 
I work with ye 
And ye with me, 
Upon a strictly mutual plan. 
Between us two 
What can’t we do? 
When we proclaim a waterspout 
Whole peevish nations can’t go out; 
We tie up cities when we like 
More closely than a general strike; 
When we’re inclined 
We can be kind— 
Some days, perhaps, we please the 
farmer 
By simply printing Fair and Warmer; 
When it’s our whim we can be grim 
And deluge eighty baseball parks, 
Teach the pedestrians how to swim, 
Turn street cars into Noah’s Arks; 
When we’re perverse 
It’s worse and worse; 
We interfere with big parades, 
Stop battle plans 
And moving vans, 
Golf and the trysts of men and maids. 
In short, we are the only gents 
More powerful than their governments. 
Our jobs ain’t popular, perhaps, 
Like some that fall in statesmen’s laps. 
' But this Pll say 
To those who may 
Approach our door with sullen kicks: 
Don’t call us cheap— 
We'll always keep 
The weather out of politics. 
[Curtain falls into an equinox. 


Glenn Lake, Pyramid Peak and Shepard Glacier, Glacier National Park 
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ASY TO DRIVE- 


Woman Driver Amazes 
Seattle Crowd 


“Mrs. F. E. Griff, driving an Oldsmobile DeLuxe Coach, surely 
‘showed ’em’ what a skillful woman of 14 years of experience, 
and a good judge of distance can do with a car that can spurt, 
brake quickly, steer easily and turn ‘on the edge of a dime.’ 
In one of three obstacle races,.... the one in which cars of 110 
to 125-inch wheelbase contested in Seattle, the length of a 
long block, Mrs. Griff amazed the crowd during the one minute 
and 36 seconds in which she won. Boxes, barrels, packing 
cases, etc., were placed so as to leave a winding trail, barely 
wide enough to pass through. It meant sprinting, stopping 
short, turning quickly. All the races were for women.... the 
feoult of innuendoes against their safe driving ability. 

““Afterward two men tried to beat what Mrs. Griff end her 
Oldsmobile had done. Both came to grief.’’ 


— Motor West, June 15th. 


THE STANDARD 


COACH 


Body. by, Fisher 


F.O.B. LANSING 


OLD: 


Every traffic condition, ordinarily diff- 
cult, illustrates the advantages of Olds- 
mobile’s ease of control. - its instant re- 
sponse to accelerator - . its obedience to 
Drakes eal tcesteekine case." its'all- 
around agility. 


Every crowded parking space demon- 
strates the joy of its handling facility, its 
short turning radius, the ease with 
which it parks. 


In naming the qualities for which they 
prize their car, Oldsmobile owners, by 
the thousands, place on a par with the 
constant satisfaction of thorough de- 
pendability, brilliant performance and 
envied smartness - - “Nimble! . . Easy to 
Drive . . Easy to Steer. . Easy to Park.” 


SMOBILE 


Larger L-Head Engine. - Crankcase Ventilation - - 
Dual Air Cleaning --Oil Filter .- Harmonic Balancer 
-- Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled From Steering 
Wheel - - Two-Way Cooling - - Three-Way Pres- 
sure Lubrication - - Full Automatic Spark Control - - 
Thermostatic Charging Control - - Tapered, Dome- 
Shaped Combustion Chambers -- High Velocity, 
Hot-Section Manifold -- Special Design, Light Cast- 
Iron Pistons -- Honed Cylinders - - Silent Timing 
Chain - - Balloon Tires - - Exclusive Chromium 
Plating - - Duco Finish New Beauty of 
Line and Appointments in Fisher Bodies -- And 
many other features of demonstrated worth. 
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One of the 15,000 Striking 


Educational 
Pictures in THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 


The Space No Man 
Can Measure! ' 


Flying forty million years 
to the nearest star! 
TRAIN running a mile a minute, 
every hour of every day, year 
after year, would take 177 years to 
reach the sun, and 40,000,000 years to 


reach the nearest star! This picture, | 


which helps us to grasp the immensity 
of the universe, is only one of 15,000 


striking educational pictures in The | 


Book of Knowledge. 


Can YOU Answer Your 
Children’s Questions? 


Why is the sky blue? 
What holds the stars up? 
Why is the sea never still? 
What is air made of? 
Where does the rain go? 


These, and the thousands of other | 


questions your children ask are clearly, 
interestingly, answered by: 


The BOOK OF 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


This great book contains a// the really 
essential knowledge of the world, told 
and pictured so simply and clearly 
that a child can understand it, and 
made so interesting that children 
love to read it. 

Beginning with the Wonder Ques- 
tions they go from one to another of 


the 18 story-like departments of The | 


Book of Knowledge: Familiar Things, 
The Earth, Animal Life, Plant Life, 
Our Own Life, Things To Make And 
Do, Our Country, Other Countries, 
Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry. 

Children who have The Book of 
Knowledge have a wonderful advan- 
tage at school. They learn to think 
for themselves, and can give clear and 
intelligent answers in class. They have 
made a long start in the race for 
knowledge. 


ow MAILED FREE» 


32-page illustrated specimen book 


Send the coupon for section con- 
taining questions, pictures and 
story-articles from The Book of 
Knowledge. Contents: Animals, 
Plants, Fish, Insects, Industries, 
etc. How Long Do Animals 
Live? Where Does The Rain 
Go? Three Ways The Earth 
Moves, etc. Show it to the chil- 
dren. See what they think of it. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y., Dept. 16 

Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of 
questions, story-articles and so pictures from The 
Book of Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 


Name 


Address 


S. E. P. 10-16-26 
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Learning by Teaching 


AST fall a young man returned to his 

office after a vacation. He found a 

note on his desk asking him to see his boss 
| at once. 

“T’ve hired an assistant for you,’ the 
boss explained. “I want you to analyze 
| your job and decide what part of it you can 
give to this new man. Then explain the 
work to him and see that he does it. I shall 
| continue to hold you responsible for it.” 
| The next Monday the boss called in the 
| same young man. “ What is your assistant 
doing for you?” the executive asked. 

“Nothing, so far.’ The young man 
seemed surprised at the question. ‘‘I can’t 
trust him with any of the work until he gets 
more familiar with things around here.” 

*‘T think a week should give him a gen- 
eral idea of what we do and why we do it,” 
the boss insisted. ‘‘Now today I want you 
to give him certain of your jobs todo. You 
| must decide which things he can handle, 
| and you must explain to him how you 
| want these things handled. But start to- 
day. Come in tomorrow and tell me about 
wite 

“* And that,’’ the boss explained the other 
day, ‘‘started the training of one of our best 
young department heads. When the boy 
| first came to us—the one for whom I hired 
| that assistant—he showed plenty of willing- 
ness and a lot of genuine capacity for get- 
| ting things done. But he was a one-man 
worker. He wanted to do everything solo. 

“That lad would rather stay around un- 
til seven or eight at night than explain a job 
so someone else could do it. He could not 
let go of one little part of his work. Others 
tried to help him in the rush periods, but 
there wasn’t any use. He just had to follow 
every detail himself. He had an incipient 
case of ingrowing individualism. We need 
men who can work with others. 

“T talked this boy’s case over with our 
personnel man and he suggested this assist- 
ant idea. So we hired the assistant while 
the boy was on his vacation and then made 
him assign things to the assistant. It hurts 
to let a job go out of your hands and to see 
someone else do that job in a way that 
isn’t exactly your way. One has to learn to 
be sure of assistants, and then to trust them 
to do things in a way which will be almost 
as good as one’s own methods. Sometimes 
the assistant fools you and does a job in a 
better way. 

“We taught the fellow to let go of de- 
tails. But we taught him something more 
important than that. In order to pass on a 
job to that assistant of his, he had to study 
the job so that he could explain it—why it 
was done; what its relation was to the rest 
of the business, and how it should be car- 
ried out. By the time our young friend had 
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passed over three or four jobs, complete 
with explanations, he had lined up his work 
in a manner that gave him a brand-new 
grasp of it. 

“He had mapped his job, and his pro- 
ductivity jumped. 

“Pretty soon he began to have time to 
think, and within one week he gave us 
three workable suggestions for the im- 
provement of our office routine—little 
short cuts, it is true, but ideas that saved 
us quite a bit of money. Today that same 
boy, who hated so to let others work for 
him, is directing the work of a department, 
and keeping track of every job that goes 
through his place.” 

Just offhand, that sounds like an unusual 
case. You think of the average young chap 
in business as being of the type that would 
welcome an assistant just as a second 
lieutenant would welcome an increase in 
the number of noncoms reporting to him. 
There are quite a number of aggressive 
young men in advertising work, and I 
asked an advertising manager whether he 
ever had any difficulty in getting his men 
to delegate tasks to their assistants. He 
flashed a big, broad grin. 

“T should say I have!” he confirmed. 
““Here’s an example. We have a man here 
whose job is the editing of our private 
periodicals, or house magazines. This man 
was getting photographs, writing the 
stories, ordering the art work and engray- 
ings, and handling the details of printing 
one of these publications. He was so 
jammed with work that the minute he 
took a couple of days out in the field, which 
is where an editor ought to be at least a 
quarter of his time, he had to work late for 
a week to catch up. 

“We transferred a man to his depart- 
ment and told the editor to give the asso- 
ciate the details of that paper. A month 
went by and I found that the editor was 
still doing all the work. He would let the 
assistant read some proof once in a while, 
and give him a page or two to lay out. 
Then the editor would proceed to check the 
work through himself and change layouts 
around so they fitted his own personal 
style. When the assistant wrote a line or 
two, the editor would rewrite it in his own 
vein. 

‘“What we finally had to do was to chase 
the editor out on a two weeks’ trip and let 
the assistant get the paper out. The job 
was not like preceding jobs exactly. It 
was a little poorer in some spots and a lot 
better in many others. Mr. Editor came 
back and checked the thing over with me. 
Ever since then that assistant has been 
handling all the production work on the 
paper, leaving the editor free for planning 
and fieldwork. Naturally it’s a better 
paper now.” 
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I asked the advertising manager if his 
editor had learned anything about his job 


- when he passed it on to an assistant. 


““Heaps!’’ he agreed. “‘Assoon as he got 
free of the grind of the thing he charted up 
our readers, who are our customers and 
prospective customers. On his charts he 
indicated just how many readers are in- 
terested in each class of product that we 
make. Then he charted our editorial con- 
tent for the last six months and found we 
were too heavy on certain material and too 
light on other things. Next he came 
through with a geographical survey that 
was a wonder. It showed just where our 
business is best and where our circulation 
is heaviest. From that survey we were 
able to improve our mailing list a whole 
lot. That boy just about doubled his value 
by training an assistant.’ 

To all of which might be added the 
thought that it isn’t necessary to get an 
assistant in order to make a study of one’s 
job and find out why things are done and 
how they could be handled more quickly, 
better or more cheaply. Thinking about a 
job never made it any harder. Analyzing 
it makes it an easy matter to train an as- 
sistant when one is justified, and a correct 
analysis is about the best justification in 
the world. 

—CHARLES LOOMIS FUNNELL. 


Taking Potluck With the Boss 


OT a few small employers these days 

are thinking as Mrs. J. Willoughby 
Barnes thought five years ago, when our 
business trails first crossed. And I incline 
to the belief they will continue to think as 
she did for some years to come. 

So if, in the decade ahead, you brace 
some of them for a job, it may help you a 
bit to know what’s brewing above their eye- 
brows. 

A man to drive a car and truck, tend the 
furnaces and make himself generally useful 
about the place—thus tersely had she sum- 
marized her need. Would I find such a man 
for her? Her husband had died a year be- 
fore and endowed her with a stone elephant, 
parked in five acres of rural realty. He 
didn’t leave much besides, friends said. 

I’ve forgotten how many men we sent 
her for the position at the school for girls 
she had founded there—six at least. And 
all but one came back or went their devious 
ways. 

One, I recall, had most imposing refer- 
ences from his last employer, who had 
moved from the city, and expressed quite 
an eagerness for the position after I’d 
sketched it for him. The fact also that it 
carried what the farmer denotes as ‘‘found”’ 
for himself and wife, doubtless swayed him. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Prepare for Winter Driving 
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A new set will assure easier starting- 
better performance-save oil and gas. 


If you have not installed new spark plugs within the past 
year, or if your present set has gone 10,000 miles, you will 
make certain of quicker starting and better engine perform- 
ance during the coming winter if you install a complete 


set of dependable Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of motorists who installed new 
Champions during Champion National Change Week last 
spring have enjoyed better service since that time. You, 
too, will experience much more satisfactory motoring if 
Champion— you make it a regular practice to put in new spark plugs 


for cars other 

than Fords— once a year. 

packed in the 

Blue Box— ’ ° . 

75 cents each. Stop at your local dealer’s and he will supply you with a 


sof y $300 set of the correct type of Champions for your car. 
Both Miss America V, which Fae 


eto $ 
successfully defended the Siren 45° 


Harmsworth Trophy, and 
Rowdy, winner of the Inter- Champion Xi 
national 150-mile Sweep- exclusively for 
i Ford cars, Trucks 
stakes at Detroit, on Labor and Fordson 


Day, were equipped papi 9 nei Dependable for Every Engine 


with Champions. 
60 cents each. 


secof_ $940 Toledo, Ohio 


Four 


All Champion Spark Plugs are of two- 
piece, gas-tight construction, with sillimanite 
insulators and special analysis electrodes. 
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Week of October 18th 


The players and hands in the first game 
of the new series will be as follows: 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 
dealer, South— 
Spades.......... Ky OMS, 73.9 
Hearts.....1.22 40 os 
Diamonds... eee ae Ol 7 
Clubs... ..:...i00...aeee ee OTe? 

Gratz M. Scott, N. Y., West— 
Spades. we cates rcs eg AE 
Heart::...:..:..:01 ay O14, 
Diamonds......0. K, 42 
@hibs.. ee. A, K, 6 

Milton C..Work, N. Y., North— 
Spadesi See 10, Gis, 2 
Hearts: ;. eee Ms Q, 10, 2 
Diamond............. 10 
Clubsi.::. Ree m0), 9, 4 3 


Ralph J. Leibenderfer, N. Y., 


East— 


Spades... a) ee Meer eee. 
Feants ee A, 8 
Diamonds A, J, 9, 8, 6, Ses) 
Clubs <teess. so. come (tees 


What would you bid on each of these 
hands? What bid should win the decla- 
ration? Candeclarer gogame? Play the 
hands now, then have your cards and 
players ready to follow the experts when 
the game is broadcast as scheduled be- 
low and see if their method differs from 
yours. 


Tues., Oct. 19, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WEAR, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WRC, WTAG, WWJ. 


Consult local papers for time of broadcasting 


bridge games from following stations: 

KPRC...... Houston Post Dispatch.............. Houston 
WFAA......Dallas News........ Dallas 
WSMB....Saenger Amusement Co....... New Orleans 


WOAW....Woodmen of the World... Omaha 

WDATF....Kansas City Star... ‘Kansas City, Mo. 

WSOE......Wisconsin News...... -Milwaukee 
’........Portland Oregonian ...Portland 

KGO General Electric Co....... Oakland 

WSB Atlanta Journal... ... Atlanta 

WMC Memphis Commercial | App sal. Memphis 

KOA........General Electric Co... ; .Denver 

KHJ Los Angeles Times.. Los Angeles 

KFOA......Seattle Times...... ot .....5 Deattle 

WDBO....Rollins College... Winter Park, Fla. 

WDAE....Tampa Daily Times........ pared We vs) of 

Splendid fin- 

ish, big in- 

dexes, last- 

ing quality. 

Single ortwo- 

pack cases. 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
quality for 
less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


Reports of Games FREE 


Write your name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail. You will 
receive complete report of each game 
as broadcast and advance hands. 
Address The U.S. Playing Card Co., | 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, 
Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
An excellent type—he’d struck me—such 
as you’d like to see awaiting you at the 
wheel when you said good night to the Up- 
stages or gave your call number at the 
opera-house curb. But he didn’t groove to 
the job. 

“He’s not willing to make ordinary re- 
pairs to his car,’”’ observed Mrs. Barnes, with 
a flick of impatience in her tone. ‘“‘I’m 
not accustomed to it,’ he said, when I told 
him I expected the man to be able to keep 
the cars in order without running up garage 
bills every time some trifle goes wrong. 
Heavens! Do you suppose he thinks I buy 
a new garment or rush to a dressmaker 
every time’’—she laughed—“‘every time a 
lining frays or Iseearip? I confess I'd like 
to, but No, I need—I must have a 
man who not only ean do it, but who is ac- 
customed to doing it. Accustomed—good- 
ness! If I followed custom, even my own, in 
this venture ——”’ 

Nor did another I’d sent, a few hours be- 
fore Mrs. Barnes had enlarged her specifi- 
cations, square with the job. He too was 
not accustomed to making minor repairs, 
because he didn’t know how. Even the 
one-ton Nonesuch that toted the provi- 
sions from the markets and the baggage to 
and from the station had him stumped. 

“T could have done the rest of the work 
O. K., but I was never much of a hand 
around machinery,”’ he said next day when, 
keenly regretful, he announced the verdict. 

“We couldn’t get together on wages,” 
was Padden’s plaint. ‘‘She raised the ante 
a little after we’d talked for about a half 
hour and she’d learned more about what 
I’d done, but she wouldn’t meet my figure. 
She said she wouldn’t start a new man—a 
man who’d never worked for her—at the 
wages I’d asked; she might pay me that, or 
even more later on, but it would depend on 
how I did the work and got along with 
everybody about the place.” 

“T’m sorry Mr. Padden and I couldn’t 
reach a common ground,”’ said a voice, not 
long after he had left my office. ‘I don’t 
know, but I think—I think he could fill the 
position admirably, but I’ve no way of 
knowing, unless he’s willing to meet me half- 
way on the salary question, so that I can see 
his work. But hewouldn’t consider less than 
he’s been receiving.” 

Which, briefly, was all Mr. Padden and 
Mrs. Barnes had to say of points of view 
and of a business strictly their own. 

Before another sun yawned, Roberts had 
returned. “That lady’s looking for one 
man to do two men’s work,”’ he said dryly. 
“Two jobs for the price of one. We didn’t 
get very far. I asked a party I met at the 
station how to get to the school, and he 
turned out to be the houseman who was 
with the family while her husband was liv- 
ing. He was leaving because she wanted 
him to clean the rugs and carpets.” 

What most impressed me about the man 
who finally assumed the contract was that 
he already had a job that looked quite 
good to me. But 

“There ain’t enough work where I am to 
keep up my circulation and I’m still good 
for a few years more,”’ was his kick. “I 
guess I could stay on until somebody died, 
but there’s only two in the family, and after 
I’ve drove him to business in the morning 
I’m through for the day, except a couple of 
times a week when his wife goes shopping. 
I get tired sitting around. There ain’t even 
room for a man’s-size garden, where a fel- 
low can get up a sweat. Why, I’ve even 
weather-stripped the garage windows and 
made screens just for something to do.” 

He was then in the middle thirties, and 
years before had served a peacetime enlist- 
ment with the United States Coast Guards. 
I did not learn the salary he’d been receiv- 
ing, or what Mrs. Barnes promised him. I 
recall, though, she waited two weeks for 
him while he served out a quitting notice he 
gave to his then employer. 

All of which, as I said, was five years ago. 
He still works there. So does Mrs. Barnes. 

This morning on my desk were calls from 
business men for a stenographer who can do 
bookkeeping, a _ private-branch-exchange 
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operator who can do typing, a mail clerk 
familiar with stencil machines, a stock-room 
clerk handy at lettering and display-card 
writing, a night watchman to run an eleva- 
tor and tend fires, a gardener chauffeur, 
motormen conductors for one-man trolleys, 
a file clerk who can operate an adding ma- 
chine; men to sell pork products, drive a 
truck and make their own collections. 

In but one instance was a position price- 
marked. When I asked the men behind the 
other orders what the positions would pay, 
answers like these came over the wire: 

“Whatever he can earn; the sky’s the 
limit.”’ “It all depends on the man.” 
‘We'll have to try him out first, but all he’s 
worth.” “It’s up to him to show us.” 
“Somewhere between twenty and thirty; 
we have no fixed rate.”” “Oh, around eighty 
to a hundred a month; the salary’s flexible.’ 
“The wages are open; it’ll depend on how 
much he saves us.” 

No, broadly viewed, they’re not con- 
cerned, these small employers I meet, with 
what you and I once received, with what we 
think we’re worth, or with what the other 
fellow pays our neighbor for a similar class 
of work. They’re concerned, as was Mrs. J. 
Willoughby Barnes, with how deftly we ad- 
just ourselves to the day’s need, and how 
willing we are to take a spoonful of potluck 
with them in making a mutual venture pay. 

—KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 


Is There Synthetic Success? 


SMALL laundry on the Pacific Coast 

more than quadrupled its size by ab- 
sorbing two rivals—and within a short time 
was facing bankruptcy through loss of 
business. There was plenty of work offered; 
the difficulty was in collection and dis- 
tribution. -Drivers came in exhausted after 
thirteen hours of toil. The company be- 
came known as a man-killer. It was im- 
possible to keep the trucks manned for any 
length of time on the fifty-odd routes. Yet 
no route was particularly long. 

Disgusted patrons quit in droves because 
their laundry was always from two to four 
days late. Finally an officer of the com- 
pany made a trip with one of the drivers. 
When he returned he recommended that 
the entire fleet of trucks be scrapped and 
new ones purchased. These should be so 
arranged that the driver, on deliveries, 
could pick the bundles from his seat, in- 
stead of dismounting and going to the rear. 
Also, he pointed out, the vehicles should be 
of shorter turning radius. 

His recommendations were followed. 
The drivers now make their trips in nine 
hours. They save some miles in distance, 
because the shorter radius permits them to 
turn in the middle of the block, instead of 
going to the intersection. And the ability 
to reach bundles from the seat saves each 
driver more than one thousand extra steps 
aday. Little things, but marking the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

Many of the rising generation hold one 
of two theories as to the success of present- 
day men and projects: The cynical feel 
that all success is synthetic—due to acci- 
dent; and the too humble believe that suc- 
cess comes from a stupendous effort of 
which they are incapable. Both theories 
are faulty. Accidental success is rare. 
Worthy achievement, on the other hand, 
is not due to superhuman putting forth of 
horse power. Rather, it is due in part to 
many little things which seem like unim- 
portant details. 

A large San Francisco hotel recently 
doubled its size. On the day the addition 
was opened, every room in the house, 
spoken for in advance, was filled. The 
owner of the hotel is reputed to be worth 
two million dollars, all made from the prop- 
erty within the past fifteen years. Yet he 
declares his success is founded on things so 
small that they seem almost absurd in the 
recounting. 

“Of course, we try to run a good hotel,” 
he said; ‘‘but such a place in this day of 
hotel efficiency usually earns only a small 
return on the investment. We went in for 
perfection in details. 
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“Every woman who writes for reserva- 
tions, and comes to San Francisco alone or 
with children, is met at the train or steam- 
ship, no matter what the hour of day or 
night, by a uniformed representative who 
calls her by name and assists her to get 
quickly and comfortably to the hotel. 

“Each guest, when he first enters our 
doors, is attended by a bell boy who learns 
his name and is regarded as his bell boy 
during his stay in the house. If he should 
call for service and his boy is busy, another 
is assigned. This boy invariably learns the 
guest’s name before he answers the call and 
uses it when he reports. 

“Knowing the horror of women at the 
possibility of being trapped in a hotel fire, a 
horror from which most men travelers are 
entirely free, I built a fireproof staircase in 
the front of the hotel, extending from the 
top story. It is shut off from the rest of the 
house by steel-lined walls, and has its own 
doors which open onto the street at the 
ground level. We have adequate outside 
fire escapes, of course, but I knew they did 
not allay the instinctive and unreasoning 
fear of many women guests. 

“A committee came to San Francisco 
recently to select headquarters for a na- 
tional five-day convention, which will bring 
more than a thousand women here. Many 
are elderly. The committee, to make them 
feel safe, named our hotel, because of the 
fireproof staircase.” 

When a famous American actor came 
West recently for a revival of his best- 
known play, Los Angeles’ Rialto was, 
greatly agitated. The supporting company 
was to be home-picked. Several inter- 
nationally known players, resting on the 
Coast, besieged the producer for a chance. 
At least one moving-picture star, whose 
salary is declared to be two thousand dol- 
lars a week, tried to get a place at less than 
one-tenth that figure, because of the pres- 
tige that appearing with the stage luminary 
would give him. 

The first man named for the cast is an 
actor who might be called Al, though that 
is not hisname. When the choice was made 
public, his disappointed colleagues de- 
clared that Al isn’t a good actor, that he is 
scarcely a passable one. They grudgingly 
admitted that he seems to be working all 
the time in pretty good productions, but 
they couldn’t see why. 

Al plays opposite the star in the climax 
of the play. He also has other powerful 
scenes. What the producer said in picking 
him throws light on his case: ‘‘Now that 
I’ve got you,’ he explained, “there are 
thirteen left to worry. over. You’re one I 
can forget about, Al. I’ve quit expecting 
genius from actors. All I hope for now is 
dependability and a little common sense. 
But I don’t get them.” 

Al told the rest of the secret: ‘I have 
never been late to a rehearsal or a produc- 
tion. I have always been letter-perfect in 
my lines at the time set by the director, or 
the day before. I have never grumbled 
about the length of my part—five sides 
or a hundred, it’s all the same. 

“When I’m not actually on the stage 
during a performance, I’m in the wings. 
They know where to find me and they de- 
pend on me to help out—hold the prompt 
book, and things like that. Usually, the 
stage manager makes me his assistant be- 
fore the first week is over.” 

The biggest oil company on the Pacific 
Coast attributes its size and prosperity to 
little things. “‘Our drivers must be cour- 
teous to the public,” said an officer. ‘‘Our 
trucks give half the road and more. All of 
them carry governors, holding the speed 
down to fourteen miles an hour. Standard 
equipment on every truck includes two 
jacks, two fire extinguishers and a towline. 
Whenever a driver sees a motorist in trou- 
ble where other help cannot readily be 
secured, as a matter of course he goes to his 
assistance. The emergency equipment is 
used much more frequently for the benefit 
of the public than for our own vehicles. We 
get scores of letters every year, praising our 
men for their help.” 

— MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Nash Attractions 


New instrument board with indi- 
rect lighting and all instruments 
in single panel under glass, in- 
cluding hydrostatic gas gauge. 


New oil screen “agitator” which 
prevents oil coagulation in cold- 
est weather. 


New crankcase “breather” elim- 
inating crankcase dilution. 


Rubber-insulated motor supports 
which deepen operative quiet- 
ness (standard Nash practice for 

some time). 


And an array of further superb 
new features. 


(On all Advanced and Special 
Six models) 


~! 
~! 


The 


are NASH Miles 


All new Nash models now have the great superi- 
ority of a 7-bearing crankshaft motor. 


It is an engineering fact that this is the ultra-mod- 
ern motor—the world’s smoothest type. 


The 7 great bearings give the revolving crankshaft 
absolute rigidity and stiffness, thus achieving the 
final degree of power-smoothness and quietness. 


Every connecting rod bearing surface is supported 
on each side by one of these big main bearings. 
There is no whipping, no distortion. 


United to this phenomenal power-smoothness and 
quietness there is pick-up of breath-taking swiftness. 


Inspect these new Nash models—16 different body 
styles—brilliant mew body finishes—with prices 
ranging from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. factory. Now 
on display at all Nash dealers’. (4212) 
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ONROE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERS. 


HIGH SPEED 
ADDING-CALCULATOR 


Monroe 


Performance 


is Different 


REFERENCE is usually 
based on outstanding 
points of difference which 
make the chosen machine 
of greater value to the user. 


Executives responsible for 
prompt, accurate _ state- 
ments, reports, payrolls, 
cost records, etc., prefer the 
Monroe High Speed Add- 
ing-Calculator because its 
performance is _ different. 
They know its lightning 
speed and simple, direct 
action will produce more 
work, in a day’s time, with- 
out tiring the operator; they 
know its Visible Proof 
assures first-time accuracy. 


The Monroe handles with 
equal ease and _facility— 
Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication, and Division, 
saving time and money for 
scores of thousands of users 
the World over. 


Learn why the Monroe is 
a different machine. Prove 
its value on your own work. 
We'll gladly arrange a free 
trial. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are 
available in All Principal Cities 
of the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, 
Europe and throughout the World. 


| turesque male- 


| information in 
) | reference works 
| discloses the fact 


| from the Euro- 


| the roots, so that 


HE natiwe 

porcupines, 
although their 
range covers 
much of the 
North American 
continent, have 
not been the sub- 
ject of any great 
number of biped 
quill drivers’ 
writings. But 
now, because por- 
cupines are be- 
ginning to be 
classed as out- 
laws, they may 
soon attain the 
headlines which 
newspapers 
shower upon pic- 


factors. 
The limited 


that the Amer- 
ican porky, differs 


pean porcupine 
anatomically; 
that his teeth 
grow out from 


PHOTO. BY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
A Porcupine on Land Above Timberline in a Colorado National Forest 


no matter how 
much he wears off 
the chisel ends there will be more tooth 
tissue growing in as replacement; points 
out that his common name, porcupine, is 
derived from the French term for a spiny 
pig, and gives little further data. 

In the past, porky has been considered 
a rather harmless denizen of the wood- 
lands. There has been an old woods law 
that porky must be unmolested because he 
is the only game a lost man can kill with a 
club, and is therefore desirable as a uni- 
versal emergency backwoods meat supply. 
Now a campaign against destructive porcu- 
pines may be inaugurated, repealing this 
immunity from attack which poreupines 
have enjoyed for so long. 

The first of two fields in which he does 
damage is in girdling trees. In some sec- 
tions of the Western mountains porcupine 
feeding grounds may be located by simply 
looking into the green timber as it stands on 
a hillside. The stripped, bright yellow 
trunks of girdled trees show up against the 
dark green living forest as a bright beacon 
of porky destructiveness. When snows are 
deep, a porcupine may spend a number of 
days in one tree, working his way method- 
ically around the trunk, and thussentencing 
the tree, no matter how small or large, to 
death. When this occurs in healthy young 
pine or other lumber timber, the porky is 
stealing future lumber, often to the extent 
of several acres a year. And several acres of 
future houses, shingles and ties may be 
killed and the timber growth of that area 
retarded thirty, forty or more years. 


A Magnetic Personality 


The other principal field of damage is in- 
jury to range cattle. Inquisitive old cows 
and their offspring go nosing around the 
queer, lumbering, quill-clad porcupine, only 
to get a sharp swish in the nose with the 
quill-laden tail. When many such quills 
are whipped into the muzzle of the cow 
critter it may result in her death. The quills 
fester, the tissues of the cow’s mouth swell, 
and it is less painful to die by starvation 
than to try to eat with the quill-sore mouth. 
Besides actual death resulting from such 
encounters, cattle are often made ill by fes- 
tering quills in their flesh. 

The porcupine is becoming a pest also in 
the vegetable gardens in mountain areas. 


As the growing of garden truck is rapidly 
gaining in importance in the Western moun- 
tains, this field of damage of the porky is 
certain to increase, with resulting unpopu- 
larity to porky. 

Dogs seem to be attracted to porcupine 
scent when they are trailing any other ani- 
mals, and a knowing hunter will carry a 
pair of small pliers with which quills can be 
removed. For several weeks one fall I was 
in camp with Paul Rainey and his asso- 
ciates, who were hunting bear on the North 
Fork of the White River, in Colorado. They 
had a pack of more than sixty dogs. Of the 
pack at least two would follow bear scent 
consistently. The other dogs would chase 
deer, cattle, horses or any other animal just 
as readily as bear; but most of all, they 
seemed to fancy chasing the strong-scented 
porcupines, 

Kaiser, an Airedale, one of the best dogs 
in the pack, owned by Mr. William McFad- 
den, of Ponca City, Oklahoma, had tangled 
with a porky previous to my arrival at the 
camp. I discovered a new camp occupation 
one evening, when McFadden with pliers 
pulled out the quills that were imbedded in 
Kaiser’s muzzle. They could not be plucked 
out backward because of the barbs on their 
points, but were pulled on through the way 
they were pointed. McFadden stated that 
some months prior to this, Kaiser had had 
a broken quill work up through the roof of 
his mouth and finally appear with the point 
sticking up from the top of his nose. This 
evening I witnessed the operation. Kaiser 
whined and squirmed, but seemed to know 
what the work with the pliers might do to 
relieve his suffering from the quills, which 
had been gradually working out for days 
to where their points could be grasped by 
pliers. 

From several woodsmen I have heard the 
statement that quill points, because of the 
minute barbs on their tips, which prevent 
pulling out or festering out backward, will 
work into bodies and occasionally cause 
death by puncturing vital organs. By rub- 
bing the finger gently against the grain of 
these barbs they may be easily felt, rasping 
against the skin. Stroked lightly the other 
way the quill is as smooth as celluloid. 

While on a Colorado mountain trail to a 
deserted mine one Sunday last May, I came 
across the dried remains of a porcupine. 


The body was on 
ius back, the 
stomach had been 
ripped open, the | 
bones stripped of 
flesh, but it ap- 
peared that the 
quills were all still 
there. It is re- 
ported that bears, 
by reaching care- 
fully under the 
porky, will flip 
him on his back, 
disembowel him 
by ripping the 
belly, the only 
unarmored part 
of his hide, and 
thus get a meal 
without being 
pricked. This 
porky was such a 
victim, if this re- 
port be true. His 
innards were 
neatly scooped 
out without dis- 
turbing the pro- 
tective equip- 
ment. 

Close examina- 
tion of the hide 
showed that next 
to the skin there 
lay a coating of 
fine silky fur. 
Protecting this were long, hard hairs that 
were tawny, the undercoat being moleskin 
gray. These protective hairs seemed to 
grade into the quills. For there was an in- 
termediate stage which was without the 
sharp points of the quill, having instead 
the coarse, tawny hair, but which had a 
typical quill attachment at the body end, 
and for a short distance from the body re- 
sembled the quill in every particular, even 
to the pithy center. 


How the Quills are Shot 


The quills are the fourth specialized hair. 
Some of them in this case were less than an 
inch in length. Others exceeded two inches. 
All had the black barbed tip and were so 
lightly attached to the body by a small fila- 
mentlike stem that the least tug on the 
quills would pull them from the porky’s 
body. This slightness of attachment, com- 
bined with the fact that the porky swishes 
his tail with malice aforethought when 
angry, is probably the basis for the idea 
that the quills are shot from thg body. 
Rather, the light attachment, combined 
with the barbs on the business end of the 
quill, which set in garment or flesh the mo- 
ment the point of the quill penetrates, per- 
mits the easy separation of the quill from 
porky’s body. 

I have seen many live porcupines along 
the Canadian border in canoe country, and 
in all parts of the Rockies; but this inspec- 
tion of the dead carcass was the first time 
that I had noted the four specialized hair 
tissues, grading from fine fur to stocky, 
stubby, barbed quill. Another fact was de- 
veloped from this post-mortem, and that 
was the knowledge that the quills have an 
outer shell of celluloidlike tissue which cov- 
ers a cellular substance resembling the pith 
of cornstalk. It gives bulk, rigidity and 
lightness to the quill. 

This cellular tissue in the quills probably 
explains in part an incident that occurred 
on a canoe trip in the Superior National 
Forest a few years back. Two of us were 
crossing Bald Eagle Lake. Far to the south 
a porcupine swayed dizzily in the top of a 
popple tree. Buds of the popple or aspen 
are favorite food of the porky. We were 
fully five-eighths of a mile out in the lake 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Women’s contribution 
to the motor car 


HEY pointed out the beauty and attractiveness 

of their homes; the sheen and glowing beauty 
of CA-VEL upholstery and draperies — and the 
finer closed cars have adopted their suggestions. 
You will find them upholstered in CA-VEL. 


CA-VEL upholstery enhances the beauty of any 
closed car with a sheen and color that provide 
an enduring beauty that will last for years to 
come. In addition to being comfortable, beautiful 


and durable CA-VEL will add value to your car 
when you trade it in. 


There are more yards of CA-VEL sold for closed 
car upholstery than any other velvets made. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ox VELVETS OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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It Happened 
When He 


Stepped om! 
His Vest | 


(all) 1 


8161 -BE AWW avd 


| MM) 
Va 


His vest slipped off the | 
chair, and when he 


stepped squarely on his 
Endura. He sent 
the mangled remains and 
got a brand new Conklin 
Endura by return mail 
free, this 
fountain pen of all times 
is covered by an uncon: | 
ditional and perpetual | 


us 


for 


reached for his necktie he | 


super: | 


guarantee. In_ black, 
red, mahogany, and sap- 
phire blue—$5., $6., $7., 
and $8. Ask the pen 


Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and | 
more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
Conklin pencils to match $3.00 and | 
more. Conklin sets, pen and pencil, in 
a rich box at $8.00 and more. Nearly all 
dealers sell Conklin pens and pencils, and 
Conklin Fountain Pen Ink, too. It’s the 
better ink. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MBG. CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON BARCELONA 


ENDURA 


dealers in any town. | the St. Johns River to the headwaters of 


| the Kissimmee, thus establishing a world’s 
| motorboat record. 


Unconditionally & Perpetually Guarantecd 


| something.” 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
when we saw something swimming ahead. 
It proved to be a porky, puffing and blow- 
ing, but held high in the water by the 
buoyancy of his quill coat. He tried to come 
into the canoe with us, but after being 
spanked in the face with a paddle he de- 


cided that we did not welcome his company , 


and went paddling back toward shore. It 
is probable that some animal had scared 
him into the water, for this was the first 
time I had seen one swimming well out in a 
large body of water. 

It was on this same trip that the ravenous 
appetite of the porcupine for salty sub- 
stances was thoroughly demonstrated. 
Sleeping in a cabin on the Canadian side of 
Knife Lake, we were awakened in the morn- 
ing by a shuffling, scraping sound under the 
cord-laced springs of the bed. I peered over 
the edge of the board box in which the bed 
was made. Not eighteen inches away from 
my face was a big-eyed porky. Nor did he 
get out of that cabin until the two of us or- 
ganized an attacking party armed with 
brooms. He was there hunting salt, and de- 
clined to go until he found some. Finally, 
with indignant squeals, tail whipping and a 
few scattering quills knocked out by broom 
spanks, he left in a huff and a hurry. 

Ten days later we were in a camp where 
tourists had made a table of aspen poles. A 
porky neighbor had ransacked the whole 
table top for salt and had then attacked the 


I began to understand better what Otis 
Beard meant by ‘“‘excitement.”’ I would 
watch the oil and air gauges, at whatever 
hazard. As for the tachometer, registering 
the propeller revolutions per minute which 
determine the speed of the boat, there 
didn’t seem to be anything special for me to 
do about that. If it fell below 2200 revolu- 
tions the boat would go slower, but an 
experienced driver didn’t need to be told 
when his craft was slowing down. 

The duties of the maginnis did not end 
with such minor items, however, I learned. 
In addition, I was to watch the contestants 


| behind who were trying to catch up on us 


by riding our wake, and press the driver’s 
right or left shoulder to indicate the direc- 
tion from which the following craft was 
approaching, so that he could start our 
boat zigzagging and spoil the wake for the 
other fellow, while the maginnis held onto 
the boat and tried to keep from falling out 
as the boat swerved. 


A Retired Maginnis 


We were still tied up to the landing stage. 
Glancing shoreward, I saw Boyd Fisher. 
Now Fisher is twenty years or so younger 


| than 1; moreover, he once navigated a navy 


launch overland from the upper reaches of 


““Here’s Fisher,’”’ I remarked to Cliff 
Burdick. ‘‘He’s an expert on boats and a 
cood friend of mine. I want to ask him 
That gave me an excuse to 


step out of the boat. ‘‘Here, Fisher,’’ I 


| said, ““you can take my helmet and life 


preserver. You’ve just been elected magin- 
nis. I’ve resigned in your favor.” 

“Not going to back down, are you?” 
demanded Cliff. 

“Call it anything you like,” I retorted. 
“‘Speed-boat racing is a game for youth.” 
With which well-chosen words my career 
as a maginnis ended; nor was I sorry when, 
between the races that afternoon, the steer- 
ing wheel of Miss Hasty came off in Cliff’s 
hands, and I caught a glimpse of Fisher’s 
agonized expression as the boat missed by 
a quarter of an inch running down the 
judges’ float. 

A game for youth—that is speed-boat 
racing; a game which calls for sound hearts, 
cool nerve and the quality of sportsman- 
ship which demands the continuous kick of 
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sweat-impregnated gunwales of the canoe 
and the salty-flavored handle of the paddle. 
With sharp teeth the surface of the wood 
had been chiseled off until it resembled pat- 
terns in pyrography without the charring. 
Angered, the tourists vowed retaliation, and 
the next night when the porky made its 
nocturnal visit to the aspen-pole table, a 
clubbing party followed. Quills were scat- 
tered for many feet around the table after 
that night attack. 

At times porcupines seem to infest a very 
localized area. This is probably not due so 
much to migratory or gregarious habits as 
to snow conditions and food supply. With 
snow bad and food available in some small 
draw or gully, there may be several porkies 
working destruction within a few acres. 

The porcupine has apparently a rather 
dull sense of scent when compared with 
such keen-scented animals as the wolves. 
During rutting season, which is in the fall, 
there is a very strong porky odor developed, 
and scent may then play a considerable 
part in their actions. 

One of the most curious facts regarding 
porky is that the young, one in number and 
greeting the world in May, is born with a 
full armor of quills. But the little fellow has 
quills soft and pliable as gelatin threads 
when born. No other condition would per- 
mit his coming into the world with such 
warlike equipment. 
touches the spines they harden, and the 
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a closely fought and somewhat risky con- 
test; a game which gives a thrill to spec- 
tators as well as contestants, as witness the 
attendance at every power-boat regatta. 
Some 200,000 persons, afloat and ashore, 
saw the Gold Cup races on Manhasset Bay, 
Long Island, last year; proportionate 
crowds turn out to see the fast little craft 
strut their stuff wherever a race is sched- 
uled. Safer than automobile racing and 
with illimitably more space in which to 
play the game, safer and immensely cheaper 
than the airplane, the rapid growth in 
popularity of this most modern of outdoor 
sports attests the degree to which it gratifies 
youth’s craving for speed. President Cool- 
idge, early this year, offered a $5000 gold 
trophy to be known as the President’s Cup 
to be contested for in the annual speed- 
boat regatta on the Potomac. 

Power-boat racing, however, is only one 
phase of the new speed-boat craze. It bears 
the same relation, in its sporting and eco- 
nomic phases and in the relative number of 
craft designed primarily for racing pur- 
poses, as automobile racing bears to the 
motor-car industry as a whole. Like the 
automobile, the modern speed boat has 
gone through the initial stages of being first 
the rich man’s toy, then the sportsman’s 
indulgence. Within the past couple of years 
the speed boat, perfected through years of 
sporting tests, has begun to leap into popu- 
larity as a vehicle for pleasure and business 
use. There is hardly a stretch of water in 
America, sufficiently landlocked or key- 
guarded against ocean breakers and deep 
enough to float a milk pan, which is not 
now traversed daily by dozens or thousands 
of high-speed craft, their number con- 
stantly increasing as the lessons learned 
from racing experience are translated com- 
mercially into improvements in engine, 
propeller and hull design and construction. 

There are nearly 500,000 noncommercial 
power boats afloat today on the waters of 
North America, of which perhaps half 
qualify as speed boats, and the proportion 
of the latter is growing. From my veranda 
overlooking the St. Johns River I have seen 
in the past six months the number grow 
from two to a dozen or more passing twice 
daily, carrying their owners down to Jack- 
sonville to business in the morning and back 
to their suburban or country homes in the 
evening, over the broad, level, water high- 
way upon which they can, and do, travel at 
forty miles or more an hour, with no speed 
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little porky, five minutes after birth, is as 
ready to defend himself as is an older one. 

Officials of the Biological Survey in 
charge of ridding the West of injurious ani- 
mals declare that porky is becoming more 
and more a pest. Methods of eradication 
will have to be resorted to. Not serving any 
good purpose in the outdoors, and now not 
needed to furnish a lost person with an 
emergency meal, for meals are not many 
miles apart in the Western hills today, the 
porky seems to be facing a war with the 
best wits of man. 

But the porky has won the first round. 
Strychnine-doped grains will not faze him! 
He relishes them! 

Whatever the truth may be, the theory 
is that living on the bark of trees continu- 
ously has filled the average porky with so 
much tannin that he has the antidote for 
strychnine in his tissues before he ever takes 
the poison, and therefore no strychnine can 
touch him. Where he has fed on roots and 
herbs he has been killed by strychnine poi- 
son. 

But as root eaters are still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, it seems that 
some other form of attack must be devel- 
oped against the quill-coated tree girdler. 

Porky’s destructive work may yet bring 
out many hitherto unknown facts concern- 
ing his life history. But today there is com- 
paratively little printed data about this 
curious spiny pig of our woodlands. 


laws, traffic cops or dangerous crossings to 
impede them. 

New York is the focus to and from which 
thousands of business men now similarly 
travel daily by water through a large part 
of the year; they save time over anything 
the automobile or the railroad can offer and 
gain the added exhilaration of the swift 
rush of the open air, unpolluted by gasoline 
fumes or locomotive smoke. And on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, and every 
summer evening, I defy anyone to count 
the speed boats on Long Island Sound and 
the wide reaches of the Hudson, on the bays 
and rivers all the way from Maine to 
Florida, on the Great Lakes from Duluth 
to the Thousand Islands, on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, on the infrequent land- 
locked harbors of the Pacific Coast from 
Puget Sound to San Diego, and along the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Galveston 
to Key West—to say nothing of Maine’s 
10,000 fresh-water lakes, Florida’s 30,000, 
and all the rest of America’s lakes and 


‘ponds. Wherever there is available water, 


one is pretty certain to see the youth of 
both sexes and the youthful-hearted of all 
ages driving their power boats for the thrill 
there is in the sensation of speed apparently 
swifter than that of the automobile. 


Power-Boat Records 


I use the term “speed boat”’ in the broad 
and nontechnical sense. It could properly 
apply, for instance, to such craft as that 
which won the free-for-all in a recent Florida 
regatta. Boats built primarily for racing 
were excluded and the winner was a skiff 
designed for use with the portable out- 
board motor with which it was equipped. 
Its time over a measured mile was under 
three minutes, which, as speed goes on the 
water, is going some. Another outboard- 
motor-equipped craft, Whizz, a fourteen- 
footer, bettered that performance at the 
1926 regatta of the Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association at Louisville, with a speed 
of 23.38 miles an hour, a new world’s record. 

Technically, the specifications of a speed 
boat are determined by two national 
organizations. One of these, the American 
Power Boat Association, exercises juris- 
diction over all official speed tests of boats 
having no breaks in the continuity of the 
immersed surface, otherwise known as 
displacement boats, because their hulls 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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OF Ciel go far above the Hupmobile 
Six in price, you cannot expect to dupli- 
cate its quality. For this is a Hupmobile 
and underneath its beauty and style is 
Hupmobile soundness. Completely 
equipped, of course, with every modern 
feature—and, what is of greater im- 
portance, embodying engineering and 
manufacturing precision that make the 
car good for years of low cost, satisfying 

service— Hupmobile Service. 
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Oil filter, gasoline filter, thermostatic heat control, snubbers, vision-ventilating 
windshield, dash gasoline gauge, clear vision bodies, color options, walnut 
grained panels on instrument board and window ledges, 4-wheel brakes, special 
vibration damper, headlights with tilting beam lenses and double filament bulbs. 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble seat, 
$1385. Touring, five-passenger, $1325. Equipment includes 30 x 5.25 balloon tires. 
four-wheel brakes. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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RAVEL has been one of the 
( greatest factors in the prog- 
ress of every Civilizatton. All 
vital intellects seek worldly wis- 
dom through foreign travel. No 
University has a wider course 
nor a door so generously open 
to every student of the living 
world. 
Travel for its own sake 
should be popular — Cunard 
makes it available to all. 


The New 
Cunard Cabin 


and Tourist 3rd Cabin 


Service 
from NewY ork to Plymouth, Havre & London 


—The only weekly service of its kind 
on the Atlantic— makes a trip to 
Europe in Fall, Winter and Spring 
especially attractive. The travel rush 
abroad has subsided; museums, art 
galleries, also trains and hotels are 
uncrowded, permitting quiet study 
and repose at moderate expense. 

Four superb oil-burning Cunarders 
are in the service; they are fast, ex- 
ceedingly comfortable, and go direct 
from dock to dock both east 
and west. 


Oneway fare @rbin - $145.andup 
One way fare Tourist 3rd Cabin $85. and up 


People of leisure, educators, students, 
authors, artists, professional men and 
women, and men of business, will find 
om this weekly service accommodation 
which exactly fits their purse and purpose. 


Sailing schedules and full information upon 
request to your local agent or 
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25 Broadway, New York 


Carry Your Funds in Cunard Travellers 
Cheques—The Universal Currency 
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displace an appreciable amount of water at 
any speed. The Mississippi Valley Power 
Boat Association is the arbiter for non- 
displacement boats, or hydroplanes, the 
bottoms of which are built in a series of 
steps, so that at speed they travel on the 
surface instead of through the water. The 
official records of speed in the association 
regattas of these two classes under the 
present racing rules are held, as this is 
written, by Richard F. Hoyt’s Imp, in the 
displacement-boat class—53.58 miles an 
hour over the Gold Cup Course at Man- 
hasset Bay in 1926—and by R. R. Smith’s 
Baby Sunshine, Otis Beard driving, in the 
hydroplane group, with an officially ac- 
credited speed of 73.6 miles an hour. 

Those are not the greatest speeds ever 
made, by any means. Miss America: II, a 
hydroplane, for example, has a record of 
80.5 miles an hour to her credit, and boat- 
ing enthusiasts expect that record to be 
broken at almost any time. It is only a 
matter of enough money and enthusiasm 
to put more power into a boat than anyone 
else has done before, to drive a hydroplane 
100 miles an hour, eventually perhaps twice 
that speed. That displacement craft will 
be built to make 60 or even 70 miles an 
hour is also regarded as probable. The 
records cited in the preceding paragraph 
stand to the credit of craft designed and 
equipped in accordance with the present 
rules of the two great racing associations, 
the tendency in both of which is toward 
limiting size, engine power, and conse- 
quently cost of boats admitted to their 
contests. Until that was done, there was 
danger that the speed boat would remain 
the rich sportsman’s toy. 


Boats to Fit Any Purse 


Displacement boats, to be eligible for the 
Gold Cup races, may not be more than 
forty or less than twenty-five feet long, 
nor may the engine have more than 625 
cubic inches of piston displacement, giving 
about 150 horse power when running wide 
open. But except hydroplanes there is 
practically nothing else afloat of any size 
which can come anywhere near the speed of 
these tiny racers, and nothing at all which 
can keep up with the larger racing hydros. 
In fact, there are few vessels in any navy 
or the mercantile-marine service of any 
nation which cannot be distanced by any 
craft worthy of the name of speed boat. 

For a short definition, anything afloat 
which can run circles around an ordinary 
passenger ship under full steam is a speed 
boat. It doesn’t require anything ap- 
proaching world’s record figures to enable 
a boat to make rings around a Coney 
Island steamer, any ship in the coastwise 
service or most of the ocean liners, few of 
which can do more than fifteen nautical 
miles, or about eighteen land miles, an 
hour. Without arguing the point as to 
whether the Leviathan, the Berengaria or 
the Majestic is the fastest of the liners, 
there are several thousand American speed 
boats which, given smooth seas and ade- 
quate fuel supply, could convoy any of 
those three ocean giants across the At- 
lantic, running circles around it all the way. 

Twenty-seven miles an hour, or there- 
abouts, is the liner record; and the kick one 
gets from a voyage on the Mauretania 
doesn’t come chiefly from its speed. But 
twenty-seven miles an hour in a boat any- 
where from sixteen to twenty feet long, 
when one is sitting on top of 50 or 100 horse 
power and within six inches of the surface 
of the water, provides a kick which derives 
from speed alone. That is a kick, moreover, 
which is within the financial reach of any- 
body who can afford an automobile. The 
range of cost of speed boats is wider than 
that of automobiles, in fact. It all depends 
upon what one seeks. 

Cheapest of all are the boats equipped 
with detachable motors, inboard or out- 
board. .Recent improvements in the design 
of such engines and their propellers, and 
of hulls especially built. for use with them, 
bring many such craft into.the speed-boat 
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class, as I have already pointed out. Donald 
B. MacMillan, the explorer, took several 
outboard-motor-equipped boats of V-bot- 
tom hydroplane type on his 1926 Labrador 
expedition, after testing them and finding 
that he could rely on their six-horse-power 
engines for a speed of sixteen miles an hour. 

The desire for something that can, on 
occasion, show its heels to almost anything 
else in the harbor, lake or river, enter a 
race with some chance of winning and give 
the feeling of owning a real speed boat, can 
be gratified, as has often been demonstrated, 
for less than $1000, or it can touch the 
check book for anywhere from $25,000 up- 
ward. D. P. Davis’ Miss Tampa, which 
limped in second with a broken rudder pin, 
a nose behind Baby Bootlegger, in the Gold 
Cup event at Manhasset in August, 1925, 
cost $26,000—$1000 for every foot of her 
length. But right across the bay from Miss 
Tampa’s home port, at St. Petersburg, two 
boys, Bob and Bert Ballard, working after 
hours in a secluded piece of jungle, put 
Miss St. Petersburg together at a total 
cost, engine and all, of about $750, launched 
her on the morning of the Tampa regatta 
and, without even a trial trip, entered the 
main race for boats of her class and won! 

One can pay from $1800, or thereabouts, 
up to any price he wishes to go for a stand- 
ardized well-built displacement boat ca- 
pable of from twenty miles an hour upward. 
For prices running materially lower he 
can buy a ready-made hydroplane with 
which he can touch thirty miles an hour 
under favorable conditions, and be reason- 
ably certain of beating twenty-five miles, 
even with the lower-cost craft of this type, 
and of going well above fifty with a larger 
boat. The choice between the two types 
depends upon a variety of circumstances. 
If there is only shoal water available— 
five feet, or even less, is enough—the hy- 
droplane drawing six to eight inches at 
rest and practically nothing when in action 
is the only choice. 

The hydroplane has the advantage of 
being equally adapted to deep water; but 
deep waters are usually broad and wind- 
swept waters, and the displacement boat 
is the more seaworthy, although Gordon 
B. Hooton’s feat of driving a sixteen-foot 
hydroplane across Lake Michigan over 
heavy seas demonstrated that in the hands 
of a skillful pilot the surface-skimming craft 
is not so unseaworthy as it looks. 


Fast Work on Land and Sea 


The most noteworthy example of a home- 
made hydroplane of the 151 class—the fig- 
ure referring to the engine displacement— 
is Smiling Dan III. Dick Loynes, of Long 
Beach, California, built her last year, and 
started a wave of enthusiasm for speed boats 
which resulted in theformation of the Pacific 
Coast 151 Hydroplane Association, which 
held its first winter regatta on Balboa Bay 
on December 20, 1925. Loynes entered 
Smiling Dan and proceeded to break the 
world’s record for its class in the mile 
straightaway, making a speed of’ 40.45 
miles an hour, averaging for six laps. That 
stirred the Pacific Coast Association to 
go after bigger things, and they entered 
three boats in the Palm Beach regatta for 
February 20, 1926. The boats were shipped 
on February first, and some of the party 
started eastward by automobile. Their car 
turned over in Arizona, killing Miss Vera 
Stedman, the motion-picture actress, who 
was to have driven one of the California 
boats in the race, and sending another of 
the pilots to the hospital. 

Loynes, who had crossed the continent 
by train, was the sole remaining hope of 
California. He reached Florida safely, 
but Smiling Dan, delayed by freight em- 
bargoes, did not arrive until forty-eight 
hours before the race date, and then was 
delivered to Loynes at Baldwin, nearly 300 
miles from Palm Beach. 

How he got the boat off the freight car, 
loaded it on a trailer behind a motor car, 
and without stopping to eat or sleep, got 
Smiling Dan to Lake Worth at three p.m. 
on the regatta date, after one heat of his 
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race had been run; how, without time to 
tune up his motor or learn the course, he 
plunged his crate into a choppy sea and 
drove it to win in four straight heats, set a 
new world’s record and carried off the 
Poinciana Trophy for the year and the first 
leg of the Elgin National Time Trophy— 
those are feats which will be talked about 
and boasted of for years to come, whenever 
speed-boat fans forgather. 

It was another homemade boat which 
ran second to Smiling Dan on that eventful 
day—Miss Pluto, which lost the race but 
certainly holds the world’s record for being 
put together in the fastest time. Com. 
H. W. Willett, of Mount Dora, Florida, 
had ordered knockdown frames and parts 
weeks before. They arrived two days be- 
fore the regatta. With the aid of everybody 
whose help he could commandeer, he put 
the craft together in twenty-four hours, in- 
stalled and tuned up the engine while the 
hull was still on the blocks, and started her 
off in an automobile for her 200-mile jour- 
ney to Palm Beach the day before the 
regatta. On the first day Miss Pluto tied 
Smiling Dan for first place, but Dick 
Loynes had overnight to tune up the Cali- ° 
fornia craft, and the second day was all his. 

Smiling Dan’s record was beaten at Louis- 
ville in July, 1926, by Little Star, owned 
by Waugh brothers of Peoria, which did 
the mile straightaway at the rate of 41.38 
miles an hour, which stands as the world’s 
record for boats of the popular and low- 
priced 151 class. 


Salvaged Airplane Engines 


One of the causes of the rapid develop- 
ment of the speed boat is the improvement 
in internal-combustion engines, which was 
stimulated by aviation needs during the 
war. Before the war, the vast majority of 
power boats were cargo carriers or cruisers, 
equipped with heavy-duty, low-speed en- 
gines of ample reliability but little speed. 
A few experimenters here and there had 
done some pioneering with high-speed 
motors afloat, notably the late Peter Cooper 
Hewitt. He built a boat with inclined planes 
attached to each side, so that at full speed 
the hull was clear of the water and the boat 
rode on the tips of the winglike planes. 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, was experimenting also with 
high-speed water craft at his home at Bad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, on the Bras d’Or Lake, 
from 1913 to his death. 

The hydroplane had been invented by 
W. H. Fauber, an American sportsman 
living in England, before 1908, and three 
or four years later the sea sled made its 
appearance. That is a curious but very 
seaworthy craft, whose sides are parallel, 
like the runners of a sled. A cross section 
looks like an inverted V, the space be- 
tween what are in effect twin hulls form- 
ing a tunnel through which the water is 
drawn by the propeller. A cross section of 
a hydroplane is much like that of a dis- 
placement boat, but cut it in two length- 
ways and the profile of the bottom is like 
that of a flight of two, three or more broad 
stairs. But speed on the water depends 
not alone upon hull design, but much more 
upon engine speed and power, and until 
recently high-speed, high-power engines 
were too costly to bring anything which 
could be called a speed boat within the 
reach of the ordinary citizen. There was 
motor-boat racing, to be sure; the Gold Cup 
annual regatta dates back to 1904, when 
25 miles an hour was the best any American 
boat could do, and the Harmsworth Trophy 
was brought first to America in 1908 by 
Dixie II, with a racing speed of 36 miles. 
But only the very rich sportsman could 
afford even to think of owning a fast 
motorboat until within the past half dozen 
years. Better and cheaper engines have 
brought the sport within everybody’s reach. 

One result of the sudden cessation of 
hostilities in 1918 was to leave the United 
States with a great many airplane engines 
of different types on hand. The surplus 
stock and those which had been proved 
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Eighteen other brilliant 
new models, at lower- 
than-ever prices 


°945 to °1795 


All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 
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The smartest 
car you ever 
laid eyes on 


UST to look at this charming new 4- 

passenger Chandler Big-Six Coupe is 
to expect something utterly different 
and finerin performance—and the reality 
actually exceeds all expectations. 


What impresses you at once is the 
whispering quietness of the car in action 
—and its quick-as-a-bulletresponse when 
you step on the trigger! 


You can reel off the miles as swiftly 
as you please—and never feel vibration 
or side-weave. And when you come to 
a hill that makes the average car growl 
up in intermediate gear, give your 
Chandler the gas—and watch it whiz to 
the top in high, accelerating all the way! 


The New 


4-Passenger Coupe 


°1675 


f. o. b. Cleveland 


Quiet as a whisper —quick as a bullet! 


This and all the other eighteen new 
Chandler models have everything in 
them and on them fine cars should have. 
The great “One Shot” system of central- 
ized chassis lubrication; an air cleaner; 
an oil purifier; 4-wheel brakes; thermo- 
static heat control; self-adjusting spring 
shackles; so on and so on, advantage 
upon advantage. 


All these new models reflect the sta- 
bility of a powerful company with no 
bonded indebtedness, no mortgages, no 
bank loans, no outstanding notes—and 
with assets 20 to 1 over liabilities. It’s 
this stability that enables Chandler to 
offer such fine cars at such low prices 
—$945 to $1795. Compare! 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND; Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
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FASTENER! 
on 
Under- garments 


NEW comfort and con- 

venience characterize 
Blue Streak Union-suitsformen 
and Zenith Girdleieres for wo- 
men on which the time-saving 
HOOKLESS FASTENER tre- 
places old-fashioned buttons, 
snaps, laces, hooks and eyes. No 
metal touches the body. 


The success of the HOOK- 
LESS FASTENER on under- 
garments parallels its nation- 
wide popularity on Goodrich 
“Zipper” Boots, “Locktite” To- 
bacco Pouches and many other 
articles of practical utility. 

Requiring only an easy pull to open 
or close, the HOOKLESS FASTENER 
is dependable and durable. Flexible 


and absolutely rustproof, it can be 
laundered with perfect safety. a 
Only the genuine HOOKLESS ; 

FASTENER has the HOOKLESS trade- 
mark on the pull—be sure to look 
for it! 

Write us for information re- 

garding any article using the 


HOOKLESS FASTENER. 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY 


Meadville Pennsylvania 


In Canada 
CANADIAN LIGHTNING FASTENER 
CO., LTD. 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


The HOOKLEss registered trade-mark protects 3 


you against inferior imitations and substitutes.§ 
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defective for aviation were sold by the 
Government almost at junk prices, and were 
principally grabbed up by speed-boat build- 
ers, professional and amateur. It makes a 
difference, when your engine misses fire, 
whether you are afloat or in the air, and 
a motor which no sane aviator would take 
up may serve long and usefully in a boat. 
Other types of aviation engines became ob- 
solete in a few years, and those, too, have 
mostly found their way into speed boats. 

The builders of strictly marine engines 
have made great strides in the direction of 
speed and power and reduction of cost, 
while the automobile makers are contem- 
plating the growing popularity of the speed 
boat, and at least two car builders are not 
only selling engines fitted up for nautical 
use but have added marine departments to 
their business and are building hulls and 
selling completely equipped cruising and 
runabout speedsters. 

The ordinary speed-boat fan is not much 
concerned with world’s records, important 
as they are in determining the relative 
merits of engine and hull types, from which 
knowledge he will eventually benefit in 
better and cheaper craft for his own use. 
But there is hardly any outdoor sport 
capable of giving the nonparticipant such a 
continuous variety of thrills as such events 
as the annual Gold Cup Regatta of the 
American Power Boat Association, held 


s| every August on Manhasset Bay, the even 


speedier performances of the hydroplanes 
which race over a different course every 
year for the Mississippi Power Boat Associ- 
ation’s championship, or such international 
events as the races for the Harmsworth 
Challenge Cup or the Duke of York Trophy. 
The newly established President’s Cup Re- 
gatta will doubtless rank with these in 
popular interest. 

The possibilities of the speed boat are 
brought home to the general public by 
these widely heralded and fully reported 
events, and by such spectacular stunts as 
Gar Wood’s race down the Hudson River, 
| from Albany to New York, against the New 
York Central’s crack train, the Twentieth 
Century Limited. That was a mark to 
shoot at with which everybody was familiar 
as the last word in speed on land or sea. It 
was also a test of endurance which the 
shorter regatta courses do not furnish. 
Probably nothing ever done by a speed 
boat has attracted so much public atten- 
tion or such crowds as lined both banks of 
the Hudson to see Baby Gar IV shoot down 
the river, some 145 miles, at a speed which 
averaged almost forty-nine miles an hour. 


Racing the Limited 


Waiting under the railroad bridge at 
Albany until a signal from a friend on the 
observation platform of the Limited told 
him that it was the train he was to try to 
beat, Wood started off at a speed which he 
soon had to slacken in order to negotiate 
the winding narrow channels of the upper 
river. The Limited had all the best of it for 
the first forty miles, and for a time, when 
Baby Gar IV developed engine trouble, it 
looked as if the railroad would win. But 
another of Wood’s boats, Baby Gar V, was 
trailing close behind. The pilot shifted to 
that craft, gaining speed as the channel 
straightened, slowed down again to return 
to the boat in which he had started, the 
engine difficulty having been overcome, 
and finally landed at the Columbia Yacht 
Club float at the foot of West Eighty-sixth 
Street in ample time to take a taxi to the 

-Grand Central Station and meet the 
Limited as it pulled in. 

That was an unofficial record. The official 
endurance record for speed boats is that 
made by Richard Hoyt’s Teaser in the 
International Trophy race in 1925, 105 
miles in two hours, six minutes and twenty- 
five seconds, an approximate average of 
fifty miles an hour for the entire distance 
covered. 

| Thus far America has gained and held 
_most of the international speed-boat 
| trophies and competitive records for nearly 
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every class of craft. The best known of 
these is the Harmsworth Cup, which has 
been held continuously in America since it 
was brought over for the second time by 
Gar Wood’s Miss America.in 1920. For the 
past two years no challenger for the Harms- 
worth Cup has appeared from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In the spring of 1926 the King of the 
Belgians notified four Americans that their 
boats had won the first four in the list of 
prizes offered by the Union Internationale 
de Yachting Automobile for the fastest 
mile made anywhere in the world during 
1925 by a craft engined with a motor of 
the twelve-liter displacement class, to which 
the American rating of 725 cubie inches 
piston displacement roughly conforms. Dr. 
L. R. Vansant, of Peoria, won the King’s 
Trophy with an officially recorded speed of 
61.77 miles an hour, made by his hydro- 
plane Doc’s II on October 11, 1925. Pal- 
o’-Mine, of Rising Sun, Indiana; Catherine 
II, of Cincinnati, and Fairplay, also of Ris- 
ing Sun, took second, third and fourth 
places with speeds of 53.24, 52.07 and 51 
miles an hour respectively. Fifth and sixth 
places went to Italian entries, the seventh 
to a Belgian, eighth to a Frenchman, ninth 
to an Italian and tenth to a Belgian. The 
slowest of the American contestants was 
five miles an hour faster than the nearest 
foreigner and the winner traveled more 
than twice as fast as the boat which won 
tenth prize. 


The Duke of York Cup 


Those are big engines, 200 horse power 
and more, the twelve-liter class. The tend- 
ency, as I have pointed out, is to reduce 
engine sizes, and in this direction our Euro- 
pean competitors have gone further than 
we have. The high cost of gasoline abroad 
and the necessity for thrift in most Euro- 
pean countries have combined to turn the 
attention of European automobile builders 
for several years toward the development 
of high-speed engines of low piston dis- 
placement and corresponding economy of 
gasoline consumption. The result is a 
fairly standardized type of motor having 
only a liter and a half, or ninety-one cubic 
inches, piston displacement, which is used 
in many of the small European automobiles 
and has lately been adapted for use in 
speed boats. 

This is a new type of engine to American 
builders, although several racing cars have 
been built with the little European motors 
and tested out on the Indianapolis Speed- 
way with a view to determining their 
adaptability to American motoring con- 
ditions. 

In June of this year America was rep- 
resented for the first time in the contest 
for the Duke of York Cup, an international 
trophy open only to craft having ninety-one 
cubic inches piston displacement or less. 
Two Florida sportsmen, D. P. Davis, of 
Tampa, and Carl Fisher, of Miami Beach, 
sent over two identical boats especially 
built for the contest. Nothing could have 
stimulated the movement toward smaller 
and cheaper speed-boat engines, and the 
consequent still wider popularity for the 
speed boat generally, than to have had the 
Duke of York Cup brought home by one of 
the American contestants. Unfortunately, 
as all of the participants from five nations 
agreed, the race course selected was one of 
the most crowded reaches of the Thames, 
with the result that two-thirds of the con- 
testing craft were injured or disabled by 
hitting floating timbers or other obstacles. 
Only one boat, a British entry, actually 
finished the regatta course, and that at low 
speed. 

But in exhibition runs before the cup 
race the little 18-foot American boats, 
Dixie Flyer and Little Shadow, with their 
propellers turning at the amazing speed of 
6000 revolutions a minute, showed their 
heels to everything else in the 11% liter 
class, making as high as 48 miles an hour. 

The development of the speed boat is 
still in its infancy compared to the auto- 
mobile or even to the airplane. New types 
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of hull design, new kinds of motors,.pro- 
pellers and rudders are the subject of thou- 
sands. of experiments constantly going on, 
and every month sees the announcement of 
some new type of high-speed water craft. 
One which attracted much attention at the 
last New York Motor Boat Show is the 
hydro-glider, which has been successfully 
operated on the rivers of France and has 
now put in its appearance on Delaware Bay. 
This new craft is motivated by an air pro- 
peller mounted at the stern. At rest, it 
draws but five inches of water; when run- 
ning at full speed, it draws but an inch. 
One hydro-glider is credited with carrying 
twelve passengers at the rate of forty-five 
miles an hour with an eighty-horse-power 
engine; another made thirty miles an hour 
up the Rhine, against a swift current, with’ 
a twenty-horse-power motor. 

Such feats suggest the possible utilitarian 
value of the speed boat as an economical 
express cargo carrier. It has already demon- 
strated its usefulness as a passenger vehicle 
for business and pleasure in many instances, 
one of the most recent being the trip of a 
sea sled made last spring from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, to Palm Beach, by way of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Caloosahatchie 
River and Canal, Lake Okeechobee and the, 
Palm Beach drainage canal, in nine hours, 
which is faster than the fastest train sched- 
ule between these two widely separated 
Florida points, and faster than any auto- 
mobile has ever made the journey overland. 

Attention is also being focused upon in- 
creased seaworthiness, and the bootleggers 
running liquor ashore from Rum Row are 
primarily responsible for one of the most 
important recent improvements in speed 
craft. To elude the Coast Guard’s sub- 
chasers some bright rum runner designed a 
special type of dory, primarily adapted to 
high-speed motors. This evolution of a 
strictly utilitarian craft into a new type of 
seagoing small cruiser has taken place 
within the past three or four years and now 
many boat builders are making these sea 
skiffs to the order of ardent sportsmen. 
Doubtless some of them get into the hands 
of the rum runners, but reputable boat 
builders generally try to be sure that their 
handiwork is going into legitimate uses. 

With the speed boat’s stimulation of the 
use of the water as a highway, interest in 
the subject of waterway improvement is 
beginning for the first time to be shown on 
anything like a widely distributed popular 
scale, 

So long as the automobile was a rich 
man’s luxury or a sportsman’s toy, popular 
interest in good roads was practically im- 
possible to arouse. But with the advent of 
low-priced motor cars within the reach of 
everybody, the loudest appeals for road 
betterment came from those who had previ- 
ously most stubbornly resisted the pay- 
ment of taxes to build highways for the 
pampered pets of fortune. 


From Boston to Mexico 


Something like that is taking place in 
many localities in regard to water highways. 
The project of an intracoastal waterway 
from Boston all the way around the penin- 
sula of Florida, and so on, around the Gulf 
Coast to the Mexican border has been 
languishing for years. Now Congress and 
the states involved are taking it up in a 
serious way, and the comparatively few 
miles of canal digging and creek dredging 
which will be necessary to complete the 
project seem in a fair way to be accom- 
plished within a short time. Florida coun- 
ties, long apathetic to the various projects 
for connecting the state’s numerous chains 
of lakes and rivers into a complete internal 
waterway system, are now preparing to 
issue bonds to pay for extensive develop- 
ments of that sort. 

Out of it all there is coming—has arrived, 
in fact—a keener appreciation of the pleas- 
ure to be derived from the nation’s lakes 
and rivers, an outdoor recreation as safe as 
automobiling and a far less expensive one 
than flying, and an adequate gratification 
of youth’s craving for speed. 
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As Reliable as 
Electric Lights 


ig Se REFRIGERATION is automatic. It requires, for 
operation, no effort or thought on your part. Whether 
you are at home or away on a week-end visit, it sticks faith- 
fully to its task of keeping food safe. Day and night, it 
watches the temperature in the food compartments, hold- 
ing it constantly below the danger line—50° (above which 
bacteria in food cause spoilage.) 


The cost of this vigilance and health insurance is only 
a few cents per day—usually no more than for burning 
one ordinary light continuously. 


Hundreds of thousands of housewives are enjoying the 
dependable, economical service of electrical refrigera- 
tion. You also should have this modern conven- 
ience. For authoritative information see your 
electric refrigerator dealer. 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


“The Magic Box’’, a booklet beauti- 


522 FirtH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. fully illustrated in colors, will bea 

delight to your children. Ask your 

A non-profit organization founded in 1912 to promote for the interest of the public electric refrigerator dealer fora copy. 
and the electrical industry, the greater service of electrictty Greend tenicents id stamps to The 


Society for Electrical Development, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Refrigeration 
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No! It is not leather 
Yes! It wears 


like leather 


TRADE MARK: REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


JACKET 


Guaranteed to wear and wash 


OU know what a Jeather jacket 
like this would cost you? Twice 
as much as Buck Skein! 


You know, too, that you can’t wash 
a leather jacket. Buck Skein 
washes like new—or newer. Looks 
better and fresher after every tubbing, 
for Buck Skein doesn’t scuff up. It 
keeps that soft, velvety, suede-like sur- 
face always. The longer it is worn and 
the oftener it is washed, the more it 
looks like a soft piece of chamois. 
The Buck Skein Jacket is warm and service- 
able, big, roomy, handsome. Pure worsted belt, 
elastic as a steel spring. Convertible collar. 
Two-button adjust- 
able cuffs. Big-fisted 
flap pockets. Double 
sewn seams. For men, 
women and children. 
And don’t forget to 
look for the gold 
Buck’s Head on the 


Buck Skein 
Shirt $ 4 


A regular 
outdoor shirt of 
Buck Skein fab- 


label, and your yellow 
guarantee certificate. 

If your dealer is out 
of Buck Skein jackets, 
just send me this cou- 
pon and I'll see that 
you get one—carry- 
ing charges free. 


Back Stun. Tr 


FREE “BUCK SKEIN 
JOE’S FAMILY 
ALBUM” 

Folder telling whole story 
about Buck Skein Shirts, 
Buck Skein Jackets and 
the colorful, new BUCK 
JACK —the glorified lum- 
berjack coat. 


ric. Two button 
thru flap army 
pockets. Double 
stitched through- 
out. Coat style. 
Tuxedo of out- 
door shirts. 


bs Check Here 
j; A Buck-Skein Shirt at $4. Bie 
32 A Buck-Skein Jacket at $6.50 al) 
ie Enclosed Check L] Money Order LJ 
Se Neck band size 

t. Send me sure the Family Album 
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DON’T BE YOURSELF 


balls and smaller house dances that the cos- 
tume business is most entertaining; and it 
is here that the real profits on individual 
costumes are made, as will be told a little 
later. In this department the work is most 
colorful, most human. Clients are naive 
and excited, sales people stimulated in pro- 
portion. Since the occasion is a lark rather 
than a livelihood, the renting is usually 
done in a holiday spirit. Perhaps it is this 
that makes the costume business get in the 
blood of its participants. Like the theater, 
like a newspaper, it keeps them with it, or 
lures them back. Twenty-eight, thirty years 
is a conservative average. Forty years is 
the boast of the head assistant in the men’s 
department of one firm. They are honestly 
concerned; they remember what people 
wore, and when! If one’s costume wins a 
prize an electric thrill of vicarious excite- 
ment runs through the establishment. 

This gay business is founded on a uni- 
versal feeling—the desire to dress up, to 
become for a night or a day an entirely 
different person, someone infinitely more 
beautiful or more comic, more dashing or 
more original than the placid walks of 
everyday life permit. Costume occasions 
offer the one chance for amateur humanity 
to go on the stage, but instead of getting a 
costume to fit its character, it assumes a 
character to go with its costume. 

The sudden release of unusual attire 
stimulates people to the most astounding 
spurts of gayety and grandeur. A dignified 
matron, once condensed into a ballet dress, 
allows her spirits to go as high as her tarla- 
tan skirts; and the most debonair of flap- 


| pers, in a panniered gown and powdered 
| wig, becomes the haughty lady in very fact. 


This principle, familiar to anyone who 
has ever worn a costume, has been proved 
with gratifying clarity by the last two Beaux 


| Arts Balls in New York. Now the Société 
| des Beaux Arts, an organization of Amer- 
| ican architects who have studied at the 
| Beaux Arts School in Paris, gives a great 


| costume ball every winter. It is heralded as 


the big public social and artistic gathering 
of the season, and no doubt it is. Some 
months before the date set the committee 
announces the type of party it is to be— 
Chinese, Indian, and so on—every year 
something different. 


Clothes Make the Man 


Winter before last the mandate went out 
for a circus party! Guests were to wear 
anything appropriate to the circus ring or 
side show. They did, and the result outdid 
even the freest interpretation of what a 
well-dressed circus performer shall wear. 
Joy was so unrestrained among the tight- 
rope walkers from the Social Register and 
the lion tamers of the stock market that 
the very chandeliers trembled with anxiety, 
and the officials of the hotel where the 
party took place were most sincere about 
their complaints. 

Last winter the committee, disturbed by 


| the superabundance of spirits they had 


brewed, decided on an entirely different 
sort of ball and called for costumes of a 
formal period. The 1926 affair was strictly 
Louis XIV—stiff taffetas, tight bodices, 
skirts whose billowing yards swept the 
ground in a two-yard diameter, satin 
breeches and ruffled shirt fronts. The 
party was—stately. People paraded for- 
mally, danced with the members of their 
own group instead of mixing with stran- 
gers, and behaved like little ladies and gen- 
tlemen. It was very beautiful and very 
solemn. 

Everyone was absorbed in his own mag- 
nificence; people did look extraordinarily 
handsome, but it was entertaining for a 
bystander to watch people stop and preen 
themselves before any suggestion of a re- 
flecting surface. The air was full of mental 
purrs; but the atmosphere of the party 
was one of self-satisfaction rather than 
revelry. 


(Continued from Page 58) 


Some clients go a little mad at the very 
air of a costume shop. What to be, when 
you can be one of a thousand things? Will 
you be a Cesar; will you succumb to a 
conventional pierrot suit? There they hang 
in serried ranks, crowding each other in 
glass-doored wardrobes overflowing to 
racks and tables—red and purple, green 
and maize, blue and white and black, satin, 
taffeta, broadcloth, velvet, homespun, 
leather, steel and chiffon. 

The cases of elaborate headdresses are 
equally intoxicating. The crown of Charle- 
magne, the plume of Cyrano, a rajah’s 
turban with a ruby that burns uncannily 
among its baroque pearls, a replica of the 
most sacred crown of British kings, a lush 
pile of filigreed tiaras whose like you will 
never see outside a treasure tomb, conical 
caps of legendary countries, two-foot pyra- 
mids of brocade and glittering paste for a 
medieval lady, plain gold bands such as 
Greeks might have worn bearing gifts. 


Painting a Chicken’s Legs 


An armory of swords and shields takes a 
whole alcove, and is guarded by a mailed 
knight, who never puts down his pike. The 
walls of a costumer’s are lined with boxes 
like a shoe store, labeled in the calmest of 
print: New Pirate Bandannas, Pirate 
Trousers, Assorted Fairy Ruffs, Clowns’ 
Hats, Ladies’ Oriental Bloomers, Oriental 
Metal Sashes, Black Tricot Leggings, Good 
Fans, Assorted Feathers. 

At the best places the costumes are abso- 
lutely authentic in design, and often in ma- 
terial. The real costumer takes such pride 
in his work that he is desolate if you will 
not wear the exact headdress that goes 
with the suit or gown. This of course means 
information and infinite research—visits to 
the library, constant consulting of source 
books. One establishment has so many 
reference books of its own that it has to 
have a librarian. The staff artist makes a 
sketch from an old plate, and you may be 
sure that your Confederate uniform is cor- 
rect down to the last gold pip in the collar. 

A general-period ball offers some latitude 
to the costumer; it is when a client wishes 
to dress as a certain character, say Danton, 
or Citizen Marat, that he is out on his 
mettle. If he has nothing in stock he makes 
the costume. If the proper material is un- 
obtainable he manufactures it in some way 
himself—dyes silk the proper shade, paints 
felt for an Arab burnoose. Just before 
Easter I saw the art department of one es- 
tablishment hard at work painting stock- 
ings in a funny little scalelike design. A 
child was going to a masquerade as a 
chicken; she had to have the proper legs, 
and it was the costumer’s business to see to 
it. 

All this service and knowledge call for a 
large staff of experts, a high-powered or- 
ganization and what might be termed a 
service of supply. To take one firm as an 
example; it has: 

1. A purchasing department. This in- 
cludes six shoppers for the city, who go 
about to match up colors and materials for 
special orders and sketches; the contract 
buyers, who buy finished costumes in large 
quantities; the foreign buyers—the com- 
missionaires I spoke of before. 

2. A checking department. The general 
buyers of quantity raw materials. Since 
this versatile business makes everything 
men or women wear or ever did wear, things 


of every description must be bought; and, 


the purchasing department is crowded all 
daylong with people selling everything, from 
hair for wigs to chains for galley slaves. 
Here the costumes are received, inspected 
and the lists of parts verified. Shortages 
go to: 

3. A claim department. 

4. The alteration department, which not 
only lives up to its name but sees if the 
measurements sent in by the customer co- 
incide with the costume sent out. 


5. The department of design. This in- 
cludes the head designer, who gets $1000 a 
week, lesser artists and specialists for 
painting and embroidery. Under this head 
would come the elaborate library of refer- 
ence books for historical costumes. 

6. The manufacturing department. This 
workshop, with its yards of tables, is ar- 
ranged so that different groups take care of 
different kinds of work. Each forelady has 
a period or type at which she specializes, 
and has her own crowd of experienced work- 
ers. Sometimes she knows as much as the 
designers. 

7. Therental department. No costumes 
are sold outright, except as an exceptional 
and individual accommodation. The cos- 
tumer feels to sell rental costumes would 
put him in the secondhand clothing busi- 
ness. People who wish to buy go to: 

8. The made-to-order department. 
9. The shipping department. 

10. The advertising department. 

11. The clerical staff. 

12. The supply section. A small depart- 
ment store in its equipment. Bales of 
material, boxes of thread, buttons, embroid- 
ery silks, jewels, paints fill many shelves 
with the raw materials of the trade. 

This particular firm employs about 300 
people. A well-known woman costumer, 
whose place is much more modest in size, 
told me that during the season she employed 
forty women in her sewing room alone. 

With these resources a designer can make 
a drawing which is guaranteed to be exclu- 
sive for the particular party in question, and 
probably for all time, in case the customer 
wishes to buy it outright. 

As one woman, for years the head of a 
costume company, said, the costumer must 
be an artist and a mechanic combined. He 
must study costuming as an art, for much 
responsibility rests on his shoulders. If the 
innocent ball goer asks for the Second Em- 
pire and gets the era of Henry VIII he is 
very apt to accept it unquestioningly, and 
he may get himself in trouble if the ball 
committee is strict. 

At a recent ball, for instance, it was pub- 
lished far and wide that no one would be 
admitted who was not in a correct costume 
for the period of Louis XIV. As you went 
in the door of the ballroom your costume 
was examined, and if it was considered sat- 
isfactory you were stamped on the wrist 
with red indelible ink, so that you could go 
in and out at will. Arguments were fre- 
quent. A gentleman in a handsome man- 
darin coat was brought to a dead halt. 

“You can’t go in. You’re not correctly 
dressed,”’ said the inspector. 


A Chinese Diplomat 


“Don’t be silly,” said the guest. ‘“‘I’m 
an ambassador from China to the court of 
Louis.’’ He got in and the news spread like 
wildfire. Thereafter everyone, from a circus 
performer to an Arab, assured the bewil- 
dered guardians that they were visitors at 
the court and were, of course, in perfect 
character. Those whom the committee ab- 
solutely would not stomach had to rent 
other costumes from a canny dealer who 
had brought a selection to the ball, or just 
take their toys and go home. 

As costume parties have grown more fre- 
quent and more fashionable, people have 
stopped feeling that a gown or suit which 
can be worn only once is an extravagance. 
They will pay the price for beauty or origi- 
nality—and perfect freshness—and have a 
costume made to their measurements. To 
have something made to order costs, for the 
one evening, just half what the purchase 
price would be. Very often the patron feels 
that it would be an economic triumph if he 
bought the garment outright—indeed, you 
may always be invited to another party. 
There are fancy-dress affairs on steamers 
and at resort hotels; in fact, the tourist 
agencies advise you in their literature that 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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cAt last an ideal tire-chain/ 
Quiet and Long-Wearing 


Made of RUBBER! 
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A rubber tire chain?—that’s a new one! What’s the 
idea, and why? 


Well, the idea is, quietness and tire-saving and long, 
long wear—in a measure no chain has previously 
given. 

And the “why” is, that rubber gives these very quali- 
ties that metal never has—soft-footed, long-wearing 
Goodyear rubber! 


That’s almost the whole story of the new Goodyear 
Rubber Tire Chains—except that these chains have 
been successfully tested under the hardest sort of use 
and abuse. | 

They “made good” so amazingly under these tests that 
already they’re selling in big volume; you’ll want a 
set, too, once you know the facts: 


Quietness: There’s no clang- 
ing onthe pavement or banging 
on the fenders with Goodyear 
Chains. They are different 
from all other chains in one 
vital respect—rubber cross links 
take the place of steel. 


Long Wear: Mile for mile, 
one set of Goodyear Chains 
will in most cases, outwear sev- 
eral sets of ordinary tire chains. 


Tire-Saving: The broad rub- 
bercrosslinks of Goodyear Tire 
Chains guard against cutting 
or bruising of the tread, and 


especially in deep ruts give 
valuable protection to tire 
sidewalls. 


Ease of Application: Good- 
year Chains are easy to apply. 
You can put them on and 
leave them on—over mud, wet 
and dry pavements, or snow. 


Security: Goodyear Chains 
employ the non-skid principle 
of the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread magnified for maximum 
gripping action. Scientifically 
designed to resist skidding in 
any direction. 


Prove these things for yourself. Drive to the nearest Goodyear 
Service Station today and have your car equipped with Goodyear 
Rubber Tire Chains now. They are especially suited to Balloons. 


~ Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 
ae 
Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 


THRE ClaAlNS 
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its four bells 
at sea 


HE BUGLE sounds for dinner, your 

careful steward seats you and hands 
you the menu. And that’s the time to 
congratulate yourself that you chose a 
United States Lines ship. For you are 
about to enjoy the finest food and cook- 
ing on the North Atlantic, specially 
planned for the American taste and the 
heartiest appetite. Reserve your passage 
now on one of these ships. 


S. S. George Washington 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and Tour- 
ist third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, Tourist 
third to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
S. S. President Harding and 
S. S. President Roosevelt 


The fastest Cabin (one class) ships on 
the North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queens- 
town), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 


Bremen. 
S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship 
without first or second class distinctions 
to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Get complete information from 
your local an ph agent or 
write to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY (S; 2) NEW YORK CITY 


(OO 
Chart of Rates 
FIRST CLASS] CABIN CLASS | 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.§.PRESIDENT 
$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 


S.S.GEORGE ROOSEVELT 
WASHINGTON $145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 

I 
$210 and up $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 


vom $95 Round 
Ak Trip $170 tip , 
. depending 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
S.S. GEORGE 


WASHINGTON on ship 
$136.25 t and 
/ destination. 


and up 


| Seas. 
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| a faney-dress equipment is as necessary as 


rubbers if you are off to cross the Seven 
Of course the costumer is charmed at 


| a final sale, for he figures that a costume 


must be rented fifteen times before he can 
get his money out. 
If, however, the costume is returned the 


| large initial rent is accepted philosophi- 


cally, and it goes onto a hanger until called 
to life by another party. 

Perhaps this is the place to reveal the 
truly impressive prices people pay for the 
privilege of being someone else: Now once 
upon a time, when costumes were made in 
your own kitchen or in the back room of a 
little store, five dollars was considered a 
good price for something you might wear 
for five hours, and ten dollars was princely 


|| indeed. But since the trade has become 


highly commercialized, since value of cos- 
tumes carried runs into rounded millions, 


| points of view have been readjusted. 


Everyone who can read the rotogravures 
knows about the $7500 costume which 
Mrs. Stanwood Menken, of New York, had 
made for the Beaux Arts Ball. It was cloth 
of silver, set with paste jewels, mounted as 
if they were the real thing, according to the 
lucky firm who created this fabulous gar- 
ment. It took so many people so long to 
make it that it might have been the wed- 
ding gown of a Renaissance princess. 
Seventy-five hundred dollars was the pur- 
chase price, not the rental. 

From that high ideal prices go down. 
Remembering that the rental for a specially 
made costume is half the purchase price, 
$800 for one evening is not rare, $500, $300, 
$200 are frequent. While I was standing 
in a big establishment just off Broadway a 
lady came in and didn’t seem at all shocked 
to find that a nice Indian squaw outfit would 
be $350. She ordered it. 

One is stunned until one remembers what 
can be paid for a sheathlike evening dress 
at a smart modiste’s. Many of the period 
costumes use twenty yards of taffeta and 
forty yards of lace just as a foundation. 
And one of the first rules of the costume 
business is that all materials must be of the 
very finest in order to stand the wear and 
tear of revelry and dry cleaning. 

For some rich women life is just one cos- 
tume ball after another. It gives them a 
place to be outstandingly gorgeous, and 
they will include four or five fancy dresses 
in the clothes budget as a matter of course. 

To come down to less golden humans, 
$50 and $75 are good average rentals and 
$15 to $25 means a very simple peasant 
get-up or a rather worn bit of gayety. 


The Routine Life of Costumes 


Men’s costumes are not quite so expen- 
sive, unless you are like the gentleman who 
considered 19,000 spangles—hand sewed— 
all too few for his Mephistopheles suit. For 
the benefit of the poor young bank clerk the 
costumer always carries a few monk’s robes 
which rent for five dollars. 

Once in a while, however, a man will go 
the whole way to satisfy a suppressed desire 
to dress up. One such has made cherished 
history at a costumer’s and his photo- 
graphs still decorate the walls. He was a 
professor at a well-known Eastern college. 
Every year he gave a dinner for his col- 
leagues and, after they were assembled in 
his drawing-room, would come down the 
stairs in some new feminine guise. Once he 
was a ballet dancer, once Cleopatra, once 
Titania, once he wore a diamond dress and 
tiara. Four hundred and fifty and five hun- 
dred dollars seemed a perfectly fair price to 
him for his little academic novelties, and 
the saleslady who remembered him told me 
he was not at all fussy so long as the dresses 
were very elaborate. The last costume he 
had before he died was that of a mermaid. 
He couldn’t walk on account of the tail and 
was carried down on a seaweed mat. It is 
said that his guests really were surprised. 

The mechanism of renting individual cos- 
tumes is well worked out. For the impor- 
tant occasions they are usually reserved 
a month. or three weeks in advance. This 
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spreads out the trying moments of selection 
gratefully for the costumer. The day of the 
ball the client either calls or sends an inter- 
ested chauffeur for the neatly packed box. 
The customer pays for his costume in 
advance, and in most cases must leave a de- 
posit in proportion to the value of the cos- 
tume, although one large firm never takes 
a deposit and has lost only two costumes 
in three years. 

A leeway of two or three days is allowed 
for the return of the costumes, for the morn- 
ing after is no time to expect practical er- 
rands from the dancers. At the return 
desk the boxes are opened and. inspected. 
The dealers are so familiar with their goods 
they they can tell at a glance if anything is 
missing. If this is the sad case the deposit 
is not returned until the item is found or 
paid for. There is also an inspection for 
damage; a certain amount of wear and 
tear and soiling is expected and allowed for, 
but the customer must pay for any unusual 
harm. 

The costume passed, the deposit is re- 
turned by the cashier and the garment is 
shipped off to the cleaner. This is the 
inviolable rule of all the first-class firms— 
dry-cleaning after every wearing. In ad- 
dition to this sanitary measure, all parts 
of the costume that touch the skin are made 
of light material that can be easily replaced. 
Back from the cleaner—and a tidy yearly 
contract for a dry-cleaning establishment, 


_this—the costume is again inspected, then 


returned to its proper hook to wait in 
placid seclusion for another wearer. 


Adipose in Short Skirts 


I suppose it is at the first meeting with the 
client that the costumer’s real art is shown. 
For he must be friend and _ psychologist, 
guide and of a philosophical turn of mind. 
The general manager of one large company 
says that the business is fascinating because 
he and his assistant sell not merchandise, 
but service, and that can only be done by 
putting in enough personality to give the 
customer what he or she really wants. I 
suspect, though, that the fascination and 
agony of taking care of beautiful, beautiful 
ladies and busy, busy men are about fifty- 
fifty. 

In the ficst place, every costume must be 
strikingly original. 

“Give me something that no one else will 
wear”’ is the ‘‘quoth the raven ‘never- 
more’’’ which rings in the tired ears of the 
costumer. 

Men, was the consensus of opinion, are 
the more difficult. Women just have to be 
devastating. The major premise, when the 
man comes to rent, is that he doesn’t want 
to go to the party anyway, and he’s busy 
and let’s get it over with. And how hard he 
is to get started! 

Men aren’t willing to do much suffering; 
so their costumes must be planned with an 
eye to ease and coolness. Because of this, 
Oriental and pirate garbs are in great favor. 

Though men may be difficult, give a cos- 
tumer a woman for thoroughness. She has 
time to go into the subject. Once a woman 
had thirty fittings on a costume, and the 
forelady of the workroom cried every time 
she came into the shop. 

Enough tact to run several diplomatic 
services is displayed in the fitting rooms. 
You can’t say to a lady ‘‘Madam, don’t 
make yourself ridiculous” if she has the 
figure of a wandering stove and the desire 
to go as a mermaid. You must suggest to 
her that Brunhild makes a delicious and 
striking guise. 

All blondes, they told me, want to be Car- 
men or Cleopatra. Brunettes, Helen of 
Troy or a Dresden shepherdess. Fat ladies 
pine to be ballet dancers, and pretty girls 


will never take a character costume unless. 


it’s made so becoming it loses its character. 
With each of these the costumer must ex- 
ercise tact, for if the lady doesn’t look 
well at the party it reflects on him. No 
definite rules of apparel can be lettered in 
gold on the walls of the fitting room, but 
according to an old-timer, dark women 
excel in the habiliments of Sappho, Delilah, 
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Portia, Carmen, Italians and” Spaniards, 
gypsies, Oriental types, South Sea Island- 
ers; blond women as Melisande, Margue- 
rite, peasant girls, shepherdesses, Joan of 
Are. 

People want to wear the most astound- 
ing things! 

A gentleman wants to be a white horse, 
a lady a jar of cold cream. A boy decides to 
go to a private party dressed as a shower 
bath, and the costumer calmly calls the 
artist and together they work out a wire 
hatlike arrangement from which fall yards 
of the fluid tinsel they use on Christmas 
trees. Someone goes as a bell buoy to a 
deep-sea party, someone else must be a 
newspaper—which means sending crisp 
white taffeta to the press of a morning 
journal and having it run through until it 
comes out so clearly that one may read the 
day’s news. 

There are movie-character balls, color 
balls—black and white, red and gold, andso 
on—Colonial parties, advertising parties, 
affairs where women come dressed as their 
husbands’ businesses, pirate balls, back-to- 
childhood and animal balls—anything and 
everything you can think of, and the cos- 
tumer must meet each emergency with 
equanimity. 

Designs are submitted by the staff of 
artists, so that the finished costume may be 
seen, but an effort is made not to distract 
the renter by too many choices. 

In the case of a large subscription ball, 
costumes get scarce and prices rise accord- 
ing to the most approved economic prin- 
ciples. This happens, too, at the height of 
the costume-party season—starting in Oc- 
tober and working up to a climax through 
January and February until the beginning 
of Lent. 

Once upon a time the costume business 
was one of wistful waiting. Now it uses all 
modern methods of advertising and circula- 
tion. As guests write in for tickets to the 
large subscription balls the costumers get 
the names from the committees and send 
out a form letter. With private parties 
they show no less enterprise. Through 
society columns or chance information they 
discover that a woman is going to give a 
party, and ask her for a list of guests. In 
most cases the hostess is glad to coéperate 
with a single costumer, for if he is intelli- 
gent it means that her party will be coher- 
ently and successfully dressed. 


The Taboo on Masks 


Hot on the heels of the invitation the 
guest is likely to receive some such letter 
as this: 


“My dear Mr. : We have been ad- 
vised you will attend a fancy-dress affair 
New Year’s Eve, and by supplying the 
finest costumes offered for rental we hope 
to aid materially toward a wonderful eve- 
ning. 

“‘We shall be pleased to have you call 
here as early as possible to make your se- 
lection of the costume you will wear. We 
have a large collection of costumes for both 
men and women correct for this type of 
party. 

‘Should you require the costumes made 
to order, these can also be supplied from 
exclusive sketches, especially drawn. 

“Yours very truly, 
“BLANK COSTUME Co.” 


To the evident and commercial delight 
of the costume business, its products are 
yearly growing more elaborate, more un- 
usual. Perhaps this is because fancy-dress 
parties are now dependent on pictorial ef- 
fects rather than mystery. The masquer- 
ade has, for the best parties, gone out of 
fashion. So out of favor is it that many 
costumers do not even carry masks in stock. 

The uninvited guest, the crasher at the 


gate, is the reason for this. With robbery 


an organized industry itself, it is absolutely 
necessary to know who is present, A prom- 
inent masked member of the younger bandit 
set might come as Peter Pan and take all 
the jewels of the party with him back to 
the Never-Never Land. 
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“Prest-O-Lite is practical, 


dependable and economical” 
LIT BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


Tue following statement from Lit Brothers, 
one of Philadelphia's largest department stores, 
is typical of the letters we are constantly re- 
ceiving from fleet operators everywhere. 


‘For many years we have been using Prest- 
O-Lite Gas on our trucks and have found it 
practical, dependable and economical.” 


A short statement, but think what it means. 
“Practical” means that it provides trucks with 
the kind of light that makes night hauling safe 
and efficient. 

“Dependable” means that Prest-O-Lite light- 
ing equipment is proof against rough roads and 
rough weather. 

“Economical” means that installation and 
operating costs are lower. 


Prest-O-Lite equipment will give your trucks 
a longer working day. It is legal everywhere. 

And so convenient to maintain. Thirty-six 
big gas-producing plants serve thousands of 
Prest-O-Lite Gas Service Stations located all 
over the country. You can always get full tanks 
of Prest-O-Lite Gas for empty ones by paying 
a small amount for the gas only. 

As manufacturers of storage batteries for 
lighting trucks, as well as Prest-O-Lite Gas, 
we are in a position to tell you the lighting 
equipment that has proved most satisfactory 
in various types of service. 

DAO BEERE Se -Orl bree ic, ince 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York San Francisco 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Ww " 
MANUFACTURER OF F- 


ACETYLENE “THE GAS 
OFA THOUSAND USES” 


BATTERIES FOR 
AUTOMOGILES, FARM 
LIGHTING. RAILWAY 


\ a: AND gay & ' 
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The sign of a thrifty truck owner 
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‘This heel mark is the hall mark 
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Correct in shape, correct in fit, as all Walk-Overs 
must be, this custom-grade Walk-Over has the 
distinctive appearance of the aristocrat it is. Walk- 
Over’s leading prices are $7, $8.50, $10 and $12 
according to grade. 


This style 


‘in this grade 


10 


of the aristocrat of shoes 


HAT makes a shoe a Walk-Over is match- 
less fit, made possible by the personal 


fitting Walk-Over shapes, and made better by 
the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel. 
That matchless fit is built into quality shoes, 
with the air of aristocratic smartness that 
these shoes have, and every shoe must have, 
before it can be stamped in the heel with this 
trade-mark, Walk-Guer. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


3 VN 


The diagram at the left shows, in black, the empty 
space left in ordinary shoe heels. 
gape at the top and heel. 
shows how the exclusive Walk-Over pear-shaped heel 
fits and clings. 


Walk-Over Shoes 
®) for men aM 


his is why shoes 
At the right, the diagram 


women 


© 1926, G. E. K. Co. 
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DADDY’S NONDETACHABLE 
CURIS 


(Continued from Page 46) 


chain him to a hitching post in the Sahara 
Desert and he’d still be watching for the 
rainy day. 

The kid was smart enough to realize that 
he couldn’t always knock over a salary that 
was meant to be carried around in a wheel- 
barrow. He had a thought now and then 
for his old age and he was also thinking how 
perfectly lovely it would be to have a wife 
that preferred a home to standing on the 
curb of West Forty-seventh Street and 
Seventh Avenue, telling a lot of other I’m- 
throughs what a wow she used to be. 

Bing-Bang had saved and he had fat- 
tened up his little pile by smart invest- 
ments. One day it would be a little killing 
in American Hairpin Preferred, and the 
next day a little profit on United Sleigh- 
bells Common or Acme Birdseed 4’s. It all 
mounted up. 

Once when Bing-Bang took five big 
bends to a weepy-eyed audience after he 
had pumped a sobber into them, I said to 
him, ‘‘Kid, you’ve peddled this skit for 
seven years and it’s as good today as it was 
the first time you ever tried it.” 

“Maybe it’s good for a couple of more 
seasons,” he answered; ‘‘but I’m looking 
ahead to the day when I’m classed with last 
summer’s straw hat. Anyways, Buddy, I’m 
tired of catching midnight trains, fighting 
bell boys to get back all my laundry—only 
last week in Duluth I missed a pair of socks; 
those green silks with the white clock, if 
you remember—and hoping that some day 
the meal I order in a restaurant won’t have 
to be eaten with a do-or-die spirit.” 

“So you’re going to retire from the stage 
and devote your time to shooting marbles 
and making lace curtains, I suppose.” 

“No, I’m going to settle down to being a 
gentleman farmer. I figure I can make al- 
most as much at that racket as I can in 
vaudeville—and live.” 

“That’s a lot of nickel-plated hooey, 
Bing-Bang. Plenty of farms right now are 
covered with experts at starving to death. 
What chance has a amateur like you got?” 

“‘Hooey nothing! Look at eggs! They’re 
bringing grocers from thirty-five to fifty 
cents a dozen off and on, and the grocers 
don’t guarantee you that you and the eggs 
can be pals after they’re opened. Now 
then, with my strictly fresh eggs I can get 
fat off that there item alone.” 

“Yeah, but you forget,’ I reminded this 
dizzy city farmer, “‘that chickens don’t 
book theirselves for fifty-two weeks solid a 
year. They lay eggs only a part of the time, 
and then they’re at liberty same’s us actors.” 

“That shows,” he cracked back at me 
with a grin, ‘‘that you ain’t been keeping 
abreast of the strides science is been mak- 
ing in agriculture. Now why did chickens 
used to—used to, I say—knock off egg lay- 
ing certain times of the year, notably in 
winter, hey?” 

“T’ll bite, Mr. Bones. Why did chickens, 
and so forth, in winter?” 

“Here’s why: The days are shorter in 
winter. Chickens, you know, Buddy, are 
always eating, and they de 

“That’s where they differ from actors,” 
I niftied, me always being on the alert that 
way for wise-cracking. 

Ae and the nourishment a chicken 
takes into himself all goes for the first few 
hours of the day to build up his body. After 
that, all he eats goes into the egg. Now 
then, Buddy, in winter, when it starts to 
get dark about four in the afternoon, the 
chickens would all quit eating after the first 
few hours and nothing would be et for eggs.”’ 

“See!” I cackled at him. ‘“‘That is a 
argument against you being papa to a flock 
of Plymouth Rocks.”’ 

“You’re wrong. That’s where science 
comes in and hangs up its hat. The scien- 
tific farmer of today, like I’m going to be, 
nowadays puts electric lights in all his hen- 
houses. When it gets dark early in the win- 
ter afternoons, he snaps on the lights just 


as the chickens are about to call it a day. 
Then what happens?” 

“Wither they crank up the phonograph 
and dance,” I said, sarcasticlike, ‘‘or else 
they sit up and embroider or read the eve- 
ning papers while the little chicks do their 
mathematic lessons for the next day.” 

“No, but they 

“Don’t kid a friend, Bing-Bang. What 
do chickens want with electric lights? I 
guess now you're going to tell me scientific 
chickens have tiled shower baths and take 
scalp treatments every Saturday after- 
noon.” 

“T ain’t kidding nobody, Buddy. The 
chickens are so dumb that they mistake the 
electric light for daylight and they stay up, 
eating corn and stuff till they’re ready to 
bust. The eggs pile up so fast that it keeps 
you busy gathering and crating them.” 

“Well, that’s different,’’ I admitted, a 
little grudgingly maybe. “‘I never knew 
you could make hens work in night shifts. 
Look out, Bing-Bang! About the time you 
get your lights all paid for the hens will be 
unionized or something and demanding a 
forty-eight-hour week or something.” 

“Apple cake! Then there’s bees, too, 
Buddy. They feed and take care of their 
ownselves and ——” 

‘Without wanting pianos or a trip once 
a year to Palm Beach? Incredible!” 
all you got to do is gather their 
honey, get fancy dough for it and stuff your 
dough in the bank. Here’s another thing, 
Buddy—I’m handy with tools. I make all 
my musical instruments for my act. Why, 
I can build myself, and save the money for 
labor, anything you have on a farm except 
maybe prickly heat and the calf’s moo.” 

Here the lad stopped suddenly, as if 
somebody had borrowed his larynx, and 
stared into space for a long time, all 
dreamy-eyed. He was groping for words, 
it looked like if. 

“Listen, Bing-Bang,’’ I blurted out. 
“That’s all very jacob. It’s elegant. It’s 
simply grand and stunning. You’ve spent 
lots of time thinking about your farm and 
bigger and bumblier bees, but you haven’t 
paid no attention at all to what a gent hay 
shaker needs most of all. That ain’t eggs or 
bees, my boy, but a wife. 

“Maybe I’m talking out of turn, kid, but 
if you ask me I think Paula LaBonde is as 
tired of the two-a-day as you are. Quit 
being bashful, pal. Storm her. Pound 
your chest. Put up a good fast talk. Drag 
her out into the open spaces with you. 
Don’t be afraid of her old man. Faint heart 
gathers no moss, you know. Grab her from 
under LaBonde’s nose. That’s the spirit 
that women like to see in a man.” ¢ 

Well, Billy, the little bimbo just blushed 
all over till you couldn’t tell him apart from 
a bottle of catchup. He kicked one foot 
with the other and stared at the floor. 

“‘She sure’s a nice girl,” was all he finally 
was able to say. 

“No fooling?” asked I, I being a great 
kidder, and walked away, giving him a grin. 

I hand myself all the credit, Joe, for hav- 
ing built a fire under Bing-Bang and bring- 
ing him toa boil. He started after Paula’s 
heart that day and thereafter in earnest. 

The only time that Bing-Bang could get 
in any heavy work with Paula was while 
her old man was closing his act. Then 
Paula would be in the wings for a minute or 
maybe two minutes while the old alligator 
was wiggling himself free of the handcuffs, 
shackles and logging chains that tied him to 
that screw eye in the floor. What a great 
lover Bing-Bang was! I’ve heard of guys 
winning maidens fair with poetry and by 
killing two-headed dragons and bringing 
home one of the hind legs for the dame to 
carry in her pocket for good luck; but he 
was absolutely the first I know of that got 
himself in solid with his dream princess by 
making her a mousetrap. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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IG the winter\ 


.ts this your family? — 


nie a free-born American family today stands 
on the brink of Winter, condemned to the 
discomforts of cold radiators and shivery rooms. 

They will be cold because the heating system is 
not kept warm—not properly insulated. They will 
wear wraps and shiver when proper wraps on the 
heating system—pipe covering—should keep them 
comfortable. 

But it is not too late for a reprieve. 

Your plumber or heating man can get it for 
you. He can cover your entire heating system 
with Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel in a 
very short time—now—before Winter sets in. 

Improved Asbestocel has become the standard 
heater pipe covering because of its high efficiency 
and low cost and because it nearly always pays for 
itself ina very short time. On your heating system 
it should be worth at least two or three tons sof coal 
—any Winter. 

Keep the rigors of Siberia outside your home. 
Phone your plumber now! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC,, 292 MADISON AVENUE AT 41ST STREET 
NEW YORK CITY *« *« # BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD,, TORONTO 
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N& to sail off to the Land o’ Nod, and 
i N there must be a warm corner where 
Baby can change to his sleepytime clothes. 
There w7// be a warm corner anywhere if 
Mother has a Perfection Heater. Carry it 
to any chilly spot in the house and it 
radiates warmth in all directions—and at 
less than two cents an hour! Easy to 
handle. See it at any dealer’s—today. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY +: Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ontario 


Chases Chills from Cold Corners 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
Can’t that panic you, Fred? Can’t that 


| roll you over, hey? You see, Jerry, mice 


just will get into the best of dressing rooms. 
Paula had the selfsame love for mice. that 
she had for boa constrictors. 

When she mentioned to Bing-Bang that 
a mouse came into her dressing room with- 
out waiting for a formal introduction, he 
got out his soldering iron and some springs 
and wires and odds and ends that I guess he 
was saving to make into a winnowing ma- 
chine for his bee ranch, and didn’t he make 
Paula a mousetrap? What a mousetrap! 
Bing-Bang further endeared hisself to the 
pretty by putting a new foot brake or 
something into her wrist watch when it 
broke, and by repairing the busted hinges 
on her wardrobe trunk and doing such odd 
jobs that a girl can always dig up for a guy 
she’s mad for. Him and the boys that 
bolted the Mauretania together were 
equally handy with tools. 

Then one Monday Bing-Bang waited un- 
til Paula had her daddy fastened to the 
screw eye and then whispered to her, “‘I 
love you.” 

That’s all he got a chance to say, because 
by that time LaBonde had wriggled him- 
self loose and bowed himself off the stage 
and into Paula’s presence. 

On Tuesday Bing-Bang managed to tell 
the pretty he loved her so much he couldn’t 
live without her any more than he could 
live without a body between his chin and 
his hips. 

On Wednesday he asked her if she loved 
him. 

Thursday gave her a opportunity to tell 
him she did. 

Friday Bing-Bang Burkett asked Paula 
LaBonde to marry him. 

Well, Billy, on Saturday, while her old 
man was out in front waiting on the trade, 
she dropped her eyes, blushed and said she 
would. 

That left Bing-Bang in a pickle up to the 
part in his hair. His problem then was to 
find a minister who had time to marry them 
a little bit at a time for several days or else 
get Paula away from LaBonde long enough 
to get hitched. Personally, I’d rather you 
asked me to take Gibraltar away from the 
British than try to take Paula away from 
that hawk-eyed old paw of hern. 

“Gee, Buddy,” Bing-Bang groaned at 
me, “‘I don’t know what to do; can you 
think of anything?” 

“The only thing that comes to my 
mind,” I had to admit, ‘‘is to shoot La- 
Bonde; but then that might start talk if 
Paula married the guy that cranked off her 
old man.” 

He finally hit on a plan that I wouldn’t 
hesitate a second to class as double-distilled 
nonsense. 
Paula’s hand. 

“Why don’t you first ask the soviets to 
lend you the Romanoff crown jewels so you 
can wear them and make a good impression 
on him?”’ I asked. 

The dialogue between the kid and the old 
mutt, after the first few explosions were 
over, was something like this: 

“Now listen, pop; I ain’t such a bad guy 
like you think.” 

“Don’t call me pop, you little bum! I 
wouldn’t want you for a relation even if we 
had the same mother.” 

“Wait a minute; look at here. Paula 
and me have been making plans, pop, and 
we haven’t left you out of them, either. 
I’ve made a nice little pile and I bought me 
a farm this week out in Oregon. We want 
you to come out there and retire and rest.” 

“ec No! ! ” 

“Think what you’d have out there— 
fresh air and fresh milk and fresh eggs.”’ 

“Yeah, and a fresh son-in-law. Nothing 
doing !”’ 

“We've got a meadow full of fine luxu- 
rious alfalfa that you. can see from your 
window, pop.’ 

“T’m no heifer, you Sof I can’t eat 
alfalfa. I wouldn’t go out.there if you had 
seven meadows filled with caviar.” 

“But you could take care of my bees and 
drink cold, sparkling water out of the well.” 


He decided to ask LaBonde for | 
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“You talk like a fool. I’ve always been 
able to afford hotels where there’s circulat- 
ing ice water in every room, and that’s cold 
and sparkling enough for me. Now quit 
jabbering about your farm. You can’t 
marry my little girl, even if she is willing. 
She hasn’t got ripe sense yet. Bees! Al- 
falfa! Say, you ought to be sitting on some 
ventriloquist’s knee.” 

There wasn’t any use trying to talk Paula 
away from that old halibut. Why, John, 
the Atlantic Ocean might just as well try to 
get up out of its bed and walk across Eu- 
rope and Asia to shake hands with its 
friend the China Sea. 

It wasn’t only a couple of days later that 
they tangled proper, Bing-Bang and La- 
Bonde. It was on a train while the acts was 
jumping from Cleveland to Toledo. An- 
toine stepped out on the observation plat- 
form for a minute, and while he was there 
Bing-Bang tried to quick shovel out a load 
of sweet talk to Paula. LaBonde stepped 
inside suddenly, seen them and grabbed 
Bing-Bang. He drug the kid out onto the 
platform—we were just pulling into Toledo, 
Jake—and handcuffed him to the railing 
with a pair of cuffs he had been practicing 
with. Bing-Bang had to stay on that train 
till it finished its run in Chicago, where he 
was sawed loose. 

The kid was kind of subdued for a week 
or two after that. He was awfully quiet. 
He didn’t make the volume of noise that 
comes from rubber tires rolling over a street 
paved with molasses. I was afraid Antoine 
had him bluffed out of trying to marry 
Paula. He kept himself locked up pretty 
much in his hotel and dressing rooms. You 
probably see more of the Hungarian regent 
than I saw of Bing-Bang them days. 

Then I took to noticing funny, squeaky 
noises of saws and files in his room; but 
only concluded the lad was building a loco- 
motive or another mousetrap or something 
for Paula. 

Nothing turned up till the week that we 
played Harristown. There, where Satur- 
day night startled the scientific world by 
rolling around again, LaBonde was more 
important than the skin around a sausage. 
That was because every seat in the theater 
had been bought for that night by the Re- 
organized International Association of Po- 
lice and Detective Sergeants, which was 
holding its convention in Harristown. 

Handcuffs being as much a part of the 
life of a policeman as tired feet, Antoine 
didn’t have any struggle at all convincing 
hisself that he would be the biggest thing on 
the bill to that audience. He had his act 
switched to the closing spot, so he could 
drag it out a couple of hours if the dicks 
seemed interested. 

Like was his custom in every town that 
he played, Antoine had been down to police 
headquarters in Harristown, showing the 
flatties how good he was with their hand- 
cuffs, and there he had made the acquaint- 
ance of a cellar flat named Detective 
Sergeant Mulcahey. He had mystified this 
guy with his stunts. To judge from Mr. 
Mulcahey’s forehead, everything in life 
should have mystified him, including what 
made anybody think he was a detective. 

“I’m going to ask Detective Sergeant 
Mulcahey to step up here on the stage,” 
LaBonde told the audience as soon as his 
act went on, ‘‘and serve as a witness in your 
behalf to see that my feats are what I repre- 
sent them to be—feats of skill and not 
trickery, legerdemain or sleight of hand.” 

Mulcahey never just. descended from a 
lower form of animal life., He ran down 
three steps at a time. He had the tough 
pan of a guy that thinks everybody is guilty 
of something. He wouldn’t put the Wall 
Street bomb explosion past the winner of 
the first prize in a better-baby show. Mul- 
cahey’s shoulders grew into his head just 
under his ears, saving him the’ trouble of 
having a neck. ‘Le’ me see them bracelets, 
LaBonde,” he growled as soon as he stepped 
over the lights, bringing some of hig own 
handcuffs along. 

The big bruiser dropped his own Tits on 
the floor and took the prof’s from Paula 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
and fell to examining them to see if they 
were made of pie dough or elastics. 

“‘T was pleased to discover,’’ LaBonde 
meanwhile went on telling the audience, 
“that Detective Sergeant Mulcahey is no 
novice in handcuffs himself, and so I’ve 
invited him to fasten me this evening with 
some instruments of unusual strength, dur- 
ability and cunning of construction that 
he brought with him from headquarters.” 

Here Mulcahey stepped up to in front of 
the trench and indicated that he had a few 
words he’d like to say. 

“‘Fella mem’ers of th’ Reorganized Inter- 
national Association of P’lice and Detec- 
ative Sergeants and ladies,’ he began, 
standing with his right side toward the 
house and barking over his shoulder like as 
if he was addressing a raided saloon. “It 
ain’t no trick for me to put on and take off 
my shoes in a hurry, because I’m used to 
them. 

“‘T never myself claimed I was a handcuff 
shark; but if I was given some handcuffs 
and fooled around with them long enough, 
I know I’d get so used to them that it 


easy as I get out of my shoes. 

“Now, ladies and gent’m’n, if this guy 
ain’t giving us the run-around, he ought to 
agree to let his own junk, which he’s used 
to, alone and use nothing but our handcuffs. 
Am I right?”’ : 

“Right!” yelled all the law and order. 

“How about it, Tony?’’ Mulcahey asked 
LaBonde. 

“Certainly,”’ said LaBonde, with an oily 
smile and wave of his hand. 

The sergeant picked a pair of handcuffs 
up off the floor and held them high for 
everybody to see. 

“‘Here’s a pair of irons,”’ he said, ‘“‘that 
if this baby gets out of he’s good. Only 
last week I used them when I had a tough 
one on my hands, Pudgy Price. I hand- 
cuffed Pudgy to me when I took him up to 
the pants factory to begin serving his jolt 
after they settled him for a little penny- 
weighting job that was cleared up by me 
and Detective Sergeant Tuholski. 

“Pudgy ain’t no common bindle stiff, 
neither, ladies and gent’m’n. He did a bit 
in Jefferson City for cracking gophers out 
among the Missouri scissor bills. Pudge 
broke out of there. Then they put a finger 
on him in a paper-hanging job in Cali- 
fornia and nearly pasted a yellow label on 
him. As it was, he got a long stretch in San 
Quentin, but he got out of there.”’ 

I would have said that that was enough 
to establish Pudgy Price as a tough ta- 
male, but Mulcahey went on: 

“Pudge was one of five guns that got 
away in a Kansas City crush-out after they 
fastened a pete-blowing onto him. Now, 
fella mem’ers, if a veteran like Pudge Price 
couldn’t get out of this collar and tie, what 
chance has this dude got, hey? C’m’ ’ere, 
p’fessor.”’ 

He snapped the handcuffs on LaBonde’s 
wrists, grinned, winked at the pavement 
pounders and then watched Antoine. 

LaBonde bent over, steadied his wrists 
between his knees, narrowed his hands and 
slid out of the cuffs like they were gloves. 
You could have stuffed a crate of canned 
tomatoes in Mulcahey’s mouth, it was open 
that wide. 

“That guy’s a red-hot, Mully,” yelled 
some policeman in the rear. A few of them 
clapped. 

“Tl be Hey, c’mere!”” Mul- 
cahey picked up another pair of handcuffs 
of slightly different pattern and snapped 
them on the wrists of the grinning and 
happy LaBonde. ‘‘There’s a pair that’ll 
laugh at him,’”’ said Mulcahey to the au- 
dience. ‘‘We used them Wednesday night 
to chain Snake Ladue to the bars of his cell 
when he got violent. In addition to being 
a expert poke snatcher, as you all know, 
ladies and gent’m’n, Snake’s a light artil- 
leryman—a unfortunate victim of the traffic 
in habit-forming drugs, you might say. 
Well, somebody sneaked a couple of happy- 
dust decks to Snake in his cell and he went 
batty. Snake nearly pulled them bars loose, 
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but he couldn’t pull out of the cuffs, and 
this fella here 2 

“Hey! He’s out again, Mully!”’ yelled 
a voice. 

Sure enough, there was LaBonde, hand- 
ing him back his handcuffs wearing a smile 
big enough to break his face. The neckless 
sleuth was mad. He felt that the honor of 
the department was at stake before the 
visiting dicks. Most of the coppers, par- 
ticular those from out of town, began razz- 
ing Mulcahey. 

The sergeant tried everything he had on 
LaBonde, but he couldn’t keep his hand- 
cuffs on Antoine any more than he could 
have kept a dozen beers on ice intact at a 
German picnic. Finally he wiped his face 
and said he gave up. 

“Now then,” said LaBonde happily, 
beckoning to Paula, ‘I’m going to show 
you, my friends, that it is not alone dex- 
terity of the arms, hands and wrists that 
I possess, but of the body as well.” 

With Mulcahey helping her and seeing 
that the crossroads were absolutely sani- 
tary as far as any dirty work was concerned, 
Paula started to bind the old goat up in his 
chains and things for his climax stunt. Then 
LaBonde suddenly got a idea. 

“Instead of handcuffing myself to this 
screw eye in the floor,’ he announced, “‘I 
shall alter the usual procedure—with Ser- 
geant Mulcahey’s kind indulgence—and in 
addition to the handcuffs on both my wrists 
I shall have my daughter here handcuff my 
right wrist with a second pair to the ser- 
geant’s left wrist, just as he did with Mr. 
Pudgy Price when he took that noted law- 
breaker to the penitentiary. Then I shall 
endeavor to show you how Mr. Pudgy 
Price might have given the good sergeant 
the slip, had he been skilled as I am.” 

“Sure; make it easy f’ y’self,’’ invited 
Mulcahey, still hoping he could make a 
bum of the prof. 

Paula handcuffed the two together and 
then slipped into the wings, as she always 
did, to give the professor the stage and the 
glory to hisself. Still smiling affably, La- 
Bonde started to tug at the handcuffs. 
They didn’t slide around as easy as I had 
seen them do hundreds of times. 

“Hey! Have a care, you!” growled 
Mulcahey. ‘“‘You’re cutting my wrist.’ 

Then I noticed that the confident grin 
had faded off LaBonde’s phiz and that he’d 
make grimaces from time to time like he 
was in pain. 

He got impatient, feeling he ought to be 
extra speedy before such a expert and crit- 
ical audience, and began pulling and jerking 
the handcuffs. 

“Say,’’ warned Mulcahey, doubling up a 
fist which, no fooling, is automatically a 
concealed weapon whenever he puts his 
hands in his pockets, “‘if you cut my wrist 
once more I bet you I crack you so hard 
you'll fly loose from this hardware without 
you trying.” 

LaBonde looked at the handcuffs linking 
him to the dick. 

“Where did you get these irons?’’ he 
asked suspiciously. : 

Mulcahey inspected them. 

“Them ain’t ourn,”’ he said. 

“They must be,’ LaBonde insisted. 
“They ain’t mine.” 

“T never saw them before, I tell you. 
Hurry up, Tony; I don’t want to spend the 
night chained to you.” 

LaBonde temporarily laid aside the mys- 
tery of where the handcuffs came from and 
made more strenuous efforts to get out. 
Five minutes of hard work left him still 
secure and with a red face that was moist, 
and not moist with parfum de jasmin or 
ginger ale either. Lady, lady, how he was 
perspiring! 

The policemen in the house got jubilant 
and began razzing Antoine. 

“You got him sewed up, Mully!’’ some- 
body yelled. 

“T know it—and I’m sewed with him,” 
that party yelled back unpleasantly. 

“Pinch him for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, Mully!’’ another wit howled. 

“Get some blasting powder,” a guy sug- 
gested. (Continued on Page 97) 
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““Where’s he taking you, Mully, and for 
how long?’’ a fourth demanded. 

“‘ Aw-w-w, shut up, y’se guys!’’ shouted 
the sergeant, glaring over the footlights. 
He was impatience itself by then. 

“These cuffs have been tampered with,” 
Antoine protested to the audience. ‘‘ They 
ain’t regulation cuffs.” 

He looked around him, kind of puzzled, 
and then into the wings. What he saw not 
only made his hair stand on end but nearly 
‘jump halfway out of his scalp. It was 
Bing-Bang leading Paula, not in costume, 
but dressed for the street, to the stage door. 

“Hey! Where you taking my daugh- 
ter?’”’ yelled LaBonde at Bing-Bang, for- 
getting his public out front. 

“We're going to get married, pop,” 
yelled Bing-Bang. “‘I got a minister sitting 
up in his nightie waiting for us.” 

“Yes, you are!” cried Antoine, making a 
jump for the wings. 

“Ouch!” barked Mulcahey as the, cuff 
cut his wrist again. ‘‘Say, you big pretzel, 
where do you think you’re dragging me to?” 

He all but jerked LaBonde off his feet. 

“T got to stop them!”’ 

“You stand still, you old faker,” the dick 
told him, ‘‘and get me out of this handcuff.”’ 

Bing-Bang was grinning all over. 

“Come along and be a witness for me, 
Buddy,” he invited. 

“Sure,” said I. 

As we made for the door, LaBonde made 
another lurch in our direction, nearly up- 
setting Mr. Mulcahey, who by now was a 
bad guy to upset. 

“Stand still!’”’ the sergeant screeched. 
“What’s gnawing you?” 

“Sorry, sarge, but I can’t bother with 
that handcuff now. You’ll have to come 
along with me. I’m going to stop that bum. 
I won’t have him marrying my daughter.” 

Mulcahey pulled him back. 

“Nothing doing, Tony. You ain’t going 
to drag me to no altar against my will. I 
can’t go to no weddings or chase no bride- 
grooms tonight. I’m chairman of the Con- 
vention Entertainment Committee and 
they’re waiting for me now up on the roof 
of the Hotel Magnificence, where the asso- 
ciation is pitching a dance tonight after the 
show. I’m late now.” 

“You got to come,” says LaBonde, start- 
ing to drag him off the stage. 

Mulcahey got a lead-and-leather billy 
out of a hip pocket and shook it under An- 
toine’s nose. 

“Now just you try to drag me some- 
wheres where I don’t want to go,” he 
threatened him, ‘‘and I bet I bring this 
down on your conk so hard you'll be wear- 
ing your belt around your forehead.” 

Bing-Bang and Paula went out ahead of 
me and got into a taxicab he had waiting 
at the curb. As I closed the door behind me 
I heard something go “Plop!’’ It was the 
dick’s billy on Antoine’s dome. 

“Youswitched handcuffs on the old man, 
didn’t you?” I said to Bing-Bang and 
Paula as soon as I was in the cab with them. 

“Yeah,’’ Bing-Bang explained. “I doc- 
tored a pair and had Paula smuggle them 
onto her daddy and the detective fellow.” 

“What did you do to them? I thought 
the handcuffs the prof couldn’t get out of 
weren’t made.” 

“That’s what he thought,’ said Bing- 
Bang. ‘“‘But then, you know, Bud, I’m 
handy with tools. Well, I bought a pair just 
like his. I took out part of the lock, so the 
ratchets would tighten, but not give. Then I 
filed a couple of more teeth into each ratchet 
bar so they could be tightened to the limit. 

“And in addition, Buddy, I filed knife- 
like edges into the smooth surface inside the 
cuff that grips the wrist. These I ground 
and sharpened till the edges were like ra- 
zors. The more Mr. LaBonde and that 
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detective tugged, the deeper the blades cut 
their wrists and the tighter the cuffs gripped 
them. Mr. LaBonde gave me the idea on the 
day he chained me to that train platform.” 

Simple, ain’t it, Joe? So is the radio, now 
that we’ve been showed how. 

“Gosh!” sighed Bing-Bang. 
Bonde will kill me for this!” 

“He don’t know it was you who did it,”’ 
I told him. ‘He blames that Mulcahey 
mutt. I heard them arguing over it.” 

Bing-Bang had the license waiting with 
the minister, who, with his wife for the other 
witness, was waiting to marry the kids. 
The ceremony was short and snappy—it 
would run just about fourteen minutes in 
the two-spot—and went off without a hitch. 

i whom God hath joined together,’’ 
the minister finished, “let no man put 
asunder.” 

With that Bing-Bang got a pair of La- 
Bonde’s handcuffs out of his pockets and 
snapped one cuff to his wrist, the other to 
Paula’s. Then he gave me the key to keep. 

“Now let me see pop put us asunder,” he 
said, kissing the happy Paula. 

When the three of us got back to the 
theater, we found LaBonde and Mulcahey 
still handcuffed together, but some guys 
that had been called from police head- 
quarters taking off the bracelets with hack- 
saws. Antoine was stretched on the floor, 
semiconscience from that sock on the head 
the dick had given him with the leather 
billy. It wasn’t enough to hurt him seri- 
ously—just cooled him off. The old totem 
pole was talking, a little deliriously, it 
sounded like if. 

“They framed me, Paula,” he said. 
“They framed me, Buddy. They framed 
me, Bing-Bang.” 

“Who framed you, Mr. LaBonde?’’ I 
asked him. 

“The coppers framed me. 
cahey framed me.” 

“You’re talking out of your mind,” 
grumbled Mulcahey, as the cuffs were 
sawed off the both of them finally. 

“Tt was professional jealousy,’ Antoine 
went on. “They couldn’t stand seeing any- 


“Mr. La- 


This Mul- 


body whip them at their own game, these | 


dicks couldn’t. So they slipped in a pair of 
handcuffs that weren’t handcuffs at all. 
They were a trap, like you’d use on a mouse 
or a rat. Look at them! 

““They’ve gone and ruined my reputa- 
tion, the coppers have. I won’t have the 
crust to ever appear on a stage again all 
my life.” 

“Never mind, pop; you ain’t the first in- 
nocent man that is been framed,”’ said Bing- 
Bang, patting the old turnip’s shoulder. 
“Never mind about your lousy old reputa- 
tion. You just come out on the farm with 
me and Paula and rest.” 


LaBonde looked up at him softly, even | 


kindly. He shook the kid’s hand. 

“‘Tt’s mighty white of you, son,’’ Antoine 
said, sheepishlike, ‘‘after the way I done 
you.” 

“Does that mean,’ asked Mulcahey, 
“that you’re going to have this tough old 
tomato around you all the time?”’ 

““Yeah,”’ Bing-Bang answered. 


Mulcahey gave Antoine a sour look, like Pe ciished #thesl iain ish.tinod-Heating 


| turning handles, complete with cord 


he was thinking of throwing him in the 
scraper as a suspicious character. Then he 
got a automatic .45 out of his hip pocket 
and handed it to Bing-Bang. 

“Take this along, youngster,” he said. 
“You may need it.’’ 

Paula still was handcuffed to Bing-Bang, 
you remember. 

I picked up a pair of irons from those on 
the floor and handcuffed her free wrist to 
one of LaBonde’s. 

“Bless you, my children,”’ said I. 

And that proves my point, Eddie, that 
love will find a way, even if it’s lost in a 
tunnel and with both eyes full of cinders. 
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Endurin quality, 
ppeertess value 
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Canada $12.00 


Not only is the STAR-Rite WAFFLE IRON a beau- 
tiful, finely built iron—but it is the only brass-built 
waffle iron on the market at anywhere near the 
price—$g.00. It is the only iron for the price that 
will look as well after long service as it did the day 
it was bought. A comparison will prove this! 


The STAR-Rite iron has a highly polished nickel 
surface over a rust proof brass base. It will last for 
years and never rust! 


Both cooking surfaces have Nichrome heating 
elements, assuring quickly cooked, delicious 
brown wafiles. 

When you buy a STAR-Rite you 
get unquestioned quality and value, 
and you pay only $9.00! 


TOASTER, $4.50 
In Canada, $6.00 


This is the famous STAR-Rite Toaster 
which is in daily use in hundreds of 
thousands of homes. Never before has 
a reversible toaster of such fine quality 
been sold at such a low price—$4.50. 
Toasts two slices at one time; highly 


and plug. 


ELECTRICAL“ NECESSITLES 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS NEVER-LEAK CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS 


FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO., Torrington, Conn. 
Please send me STAR-Rite Folder. 


Name. 


Address 


City 
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Turned down again 


—perhaps it’s comedones* 


Not a single dance with her. How 
he envied the other men as they 
gaily whirled her round. the floor! 
Somehow 4e was always “just too 
late.’ He suspected she was purpose- 
ly declining his invitations. But 
never for a moment did he guess 
that the reason was . . . comedones. 


A great many young men suffer 
from comedones—commonly 
called blackheads. Skin can’t be clean- 
looking, fresh, wholesome, if these 
disfiguring formations are present. 


What’s more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones. But your 
friends notice them. You may wonder 
why invitations become fewer—why 
friends—girls in particular—seem to 
avoid you. You may never guess. 
Perhaps it’s comedones. 


*WHAT ARE COMEDONES? (pronounced Cém’é-dones) 


Dictionary definition: A small plug or mass occluding the excretory duct 
of a sebaceous gland, occurring frequently upon the face, especiall 
nose, and consisting of retained semi-liquid glandular secretion or sebum. 
The outer end is often dark or black, due to accumulation of dust and dirt; 


hence it is often called blackhead. 


SEND" FOR 
10-DAY TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional 
offer. 


Use this coupon 
now. 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives you 
a clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 
gets into the pores where comedones 
form, rolls out all dirt and oily secre- 
tions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face—and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the 
cream looks. That’s the 
dirt that was in your 
pores. 


No need to have a 
dirty skin. Don’t let 
comedones form. Use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream every day. It 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living. 


Use at Home 
after Shaving 
To get full pleasure 
and benefit, use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream regularly at 
home after shaving. 
Your face will feel 
and look like a mil- 
lion dollars. For sale 
at all drug stores. 


the 


Tear off, sign and send 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept, D-13, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen, I enclose a dime (10c) for a special trial 
tube of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Street 
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Doulblle - 


@ jase day, awhile ago, I was sitting on the 
porch of my house in Green’s Farms, 
Connecticut—pop. 219—listening to the 
corn grow and watching a caterpillar whiz 
along a stone wall. Here in these bucolic 
surroundings I had been anchored for many 
quiet months, devoting myself to the writ- 
ing of fiction, and to attempts to impart 
top spin to a tennis ball without knocking 
it over the fence into Neighbor Tompkins’ 
bean patch. Once a month, perhaps, I had 
ventured into New York City, tarrying 
there only long enough to get a haircut, and 
returning as soon as possible to my rustic 
retreat. 

I have never traveled much in the United 
States. Once, just after the war, I spent a 
day in Minneapolis. The fertile steppes of 
Iowa, the rugged Ozarks, the beauties of 
the Montana buttes, the charms of Omaha, 
the far-flung pampas of Texas are unknown 
to me, save by reputation, and my desire to 
gaze on them is well under control. I do 
not plan, in the present century, because of 
lack of time, ever to roam to a more west- 
erly point than Poughkeepsie, New York. 
The idea I am trying to convey is that I 
am no rolling stone, but rather a moss- 
covered bucket hanging in a peaceful New 
England well, some fifty miles from Colum- 
bus Circle as the flivver flies. 

My wife brought the mail from the vil- 
lage post office. A letter from Texas. 
Whom did I know in Texas? 

I was surprised, even dazed, when I read 
the letter. 

“When,” its writer asked, ‘do you in- 
tend to take over your circus?” 

I stared at the words. My circus? I 
reread theletter. It wasfrom the proprietor 
of a small one-ring circus, playing tiny 
towns, through the Southwest. He re- 
minded me that I had joined his circus in 
Arkansas, saying I wished to steep myself 
in the local color of the sawdust ring and 
secure material for stories for THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post. His show had wild 
men and tattooed ladies, but no authors, so 
he took me along and entertained me for a 
week. I then informed him that a great 
desire had been born in me to own a circus. 
Generously he offered to sell me half of his. 
I accepted. Terms were agreed on. It 
happened that I did not have the price of 
half a circus in my pocket. My money, I 
said, was in Washington, D. C. The circus 
man seemed to gather from my remarks 
that I owned the mint. Oddly enough, my 
cash had run low. Would my future partner 
loan me the fare to Washington, so I could 
go there and fill my bags with gold, and 
return to invest it in clowns and elephants? 
He did. I never came back. So the circus 
man, after a time, wrote to me in care of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, the address 
I had given him. So it was that I first be- 
came aware that I had a double. 


The Long Arm of the Law 


I wrote to the circus man that he had 
been the victim of a touch-and-go artist, 
and that I, personally, had practically no 
use for half a circus, or even a quarter of a 
circus. I decided that my impersonator was 
simply a brazen panhandler who had bor- 
rowed my name temporarily while he per- 
formed a minor financial operation on the 
trusting circus man, and that I’d hear no 
more of him. But I did. 

A few days later a telegram came to me. 


“Where are you? Wire your where- 
abouts.” 

It was signed by the sheriff of a Kansas 
county. I made a hasty survey of my life, 
but could unearth no reason why the sheriff 
should be interested in my whereabouts. 
Mystified, I replied to him that at the mo- 
ment his telegram reached me I was in the 


back lot watching the social life of a family 


low it Keels to 
“By Richard Connell 
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of woodchucks, that I had been at my home 
for months, and that I was not guilty 
anyhow. 

The sheriff wrote me, presently, that a 
young man with pleasant manners and 
good clothes had appeared in Elkhart, 
Kansas, and had announced that he was I. 
He told the editor of the local paper that he 
wanted to get material for some stories 
about the art and mystery of Kansas 
journalism, and would like a job. He got 
the job. He worked for some weeks, dis- 
coursed to the citizens learnedly of literary 
matters, and, in the words of the sheriff, 
“considerable of a fuss was made over him.”’ 

But the sheriff was a doubting Thomas. 
Whdt my impersonator did to arouse the 
sheriff’s suspicion I have never been able 
to find out. Anyhow the sheriff sent his 
query about my whereabouts, and my 
double, sensing, no doubt, the misgivings in 
the mind of the sheriff, abruptly left the 
scene of his researches. 

From the sheriff I secured a description 
of my double, and learned that in a general 
way heresembled me. An alarming thought 
struck me. My double had worked for a 
very small salary. He had not, apparently, 
tried to profit financially by his impersona- 
tion of me. Could it be that he was not 
merely playing a réle? Could it be he 
actually thought he was I? 


A Vicarious Visit 


Soon after the Kansas episode, I heard of 
my double again. This time he bobbed up 
in Gary, Indiana. An obliging secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. there cashed a check for 
ten dollars for him, drawn on a bank in 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and signed with my 
name. The check wasrubber. It bounced 
right back. The aggrieved secretary wrote 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, which 
my double had used as a reference. 

The next chapter is entitled Strange 
Doings on a Turkey Farm. 

A most friendly letter came to me one 
day from a lady who runs a turkey farm in 
Kentucky. She said she had greatly en- 
joyed my visit to her farm. When would I 
come again? Why didn’t I write to her? 
How was I progressing with the story I 
told her I was on the point of writing—a 
story to be called The Magic Key That 
Oped the Chamber Door? 

I hastily notified her that I was sorry but 
I had never visited her, her turkey farm, or 
even Kentucky. 

She wrote me the story of my double’s 
visit to her. He must be a talented and 
romantic person. He turned up at the 
turkey farm one evening while she was 
away in Louisville. He presented himself 
to the husband of the turkey-farming lady, 
a former sheriff. My double had a copy of 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post containing 
a story of mine, and this he showed by way 
of credentials. Seemingly, writers are un- 
common in that part of Kentucky. Any- 
how my double was given his dinner and 
put to bed in the guest room. 

When the wife returned that night, the 
husband said, ‘‘ What do you think we have 
upstairs?” 

The lady could not guess. © 

““An author,” said the husband. 

“That,” wrote the lady, ‘‘took my eye.” 

“What is he like?’’ she questioned. 

“He looks,”’ said the husband, ‘‘like a 
fool.” 

Nevertheless, the next day my double 
scored a complete social success. He had, 
so the turkey lady wrote me, “elegant 
manners” and wore “the widest and 
prettiest belt I ever did see on a man.” 
Furthermore, he played the piano well— 
classical music and everything. He recited 
with feeling the poems of Robert Burns. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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_ What the Microscope Reveals - - 


Ordinary 
7 Flat Finish 
tg ~ . . 
oR | White Paint 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


The two photographs of white paint surfaces shown in the circles above were made 


through a powerful microscope. 


Each paint was magnified to the same high degree. 


The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. 


Its surface is smooth, unbroken and non-porous. 


It resists dirt and washes like tile. 


No place for dir 


in Barreled Sunlight’s lustrous surface! 


NY ordinary white paint or enamel, 
soiling the surface usually means spoil- 
ing it. Not so with Barreled Sunlight Gloss. 
So smooth, that dirt can’t become embedded, 
and smudges wash off easily. So durable, that 
frequent washings will not even dim its rich 
lustre! 


So good-looking, moreover, that it re- 
places the finest enamel—at a lower cost. 


And due to the exclusive Rice Process of 
manufacture, Barreled Sunlight is guaran- 
teed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


7 ue 7 


Even for the largest surfaces this superior 
paint is an actual economy. Containing no 
varnish, Barreled Sunlight flows on freely by 
brush or spray—thus reducing labor costs. 
It covers so well that fewer coats are re- 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


quired. Once on the walls and ceilings, wash- 
ing takes the place of frequent repainting. 


For use where a full Gloss finish is not 
required, Barreled Sunlight is also made in 
a handsome, washable Semi-Gloss. And 
where duller effects are desired, nothing is 
more suitable than Barreled Sunlight Flat 
finish, extremely attractive and uniform. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans 
from % pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 
55-gallon steel drums. When more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: 
30-C Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
New York —350 Madison Avenue 


A handsome, pure white— 


easy to tint any shade 


By simply adding colors-in-oil to 
Barreled Sunlight white, you can 
obtain exactly the tint you want 
to match any scheme of interior 
decoration. Ask your dealer about 
the new Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors, in handy tubes. These colors 
are almost liquid, blending 
easily and quickly with Bar- 
reled Sunlight. In quantities 
of 5 gallons or over we tint 
to order at the factory, with- 
out extra charge. 
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B77 Mins 


Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia —1218 Chestnut Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 7000 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
30-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me information on the use of Barreled Sunlight in— 


Enclosed also find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be 
mailed postpaid. 


Check [(] Homes Commercial Buildings 


O Institutions ) Industrial Plants 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


LL the life and color of a 

foreign tour on this beau- 

tiful, balmy route through the 
Great Southwest! 


Open windows, special obser- 
vation facilities, interesting stop- 
overs, every nicety and refine- 
ment of latest travel science.. 


DE LUXE 
SERVICE 


Without Extra Fare 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, 
thoroughly modern daily train from 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and San Francisco. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest 
type Dining and Sleeping Cars. Con- 
venient service for the world-famous 


Carriso Gorge. 
Cc 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices 


New York Chicago 


165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
He talked much and entertainingly of books 


| and people, and let it be known that he was 
_ rich, and a direct descendant of Mary 


Queen of Scots, which I am not. He ex- 


| hibited a scrapbook of clippings from news- 
| papers in small towns in Texas, Arkansas, 


Missouri, Kansas, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Virginia and Florida, all 
dealing with his activities while posing 
as I. 

Writer Gives Piano Recital—Connell 
Lectures on Education—headlines like that. 
For months, it seems, he had been going 
from place to place giving piano recitals 
and lectures in my name. I don’t lecture 
and I can’t play a note. 

Most astonishing and disturbing fact of 
all—he looks very much like me. The 
turkey lady secured a picture of mine, and 
the resemblance between my double and 
me was strong enough to convince her that 
he and I are the same man. I have no 
brothers and if anybody, up till now, has 
looked like me, they have kept quiet, 
hoping it would not be noticed. When I 
read the turkey lady’s letter I began to 
wonder if I were a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. 

Then one Sunday morning while at 


| breakfast I ran across a headline in a New 


' York newspaper: 


Writer Wins Wager by 
Unwonted Work. 


An Author Who Worked 


I glanced casually at the story. Any- 
thing about a writer working unnecessarily 
is calculated to interest me. Imagine my 
surprise when I discovered that I was the 
writer referred to. It was almost like 
coming across my own obituary in print. I 
learned that I—my double, of course—had 
worked for amonthin a factory in Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, to win a bet of a thousand 
dollars. 

Then he had given out the story to the 
newspapers! 

The very next day a fresh exploit of his 
was forcibly brought to my attention. 
Flushed with his success as a factory 


DRAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Mother: ‘‘Willie, Didn't I Tell 
You Not to Play With That 
Croquet Set?’’ 

Willie: ‘Aw, Gee, Ma, Can’t 
You See I’m Playin’ Polo?’’ 
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worker, my double arrived in Milwaukee, 
and gained the friendship of a lady of that 
city. 

What did the gallant fellow do then 
but present her with an expensive auto- 
mobile! He told the automobile dealer 
that he was I, and that the editor of THE 


SATURDAY EVENING Post would vouch for 


him. The dealer delivered the gift car to 
the lady one Saturday afternoon, and my 
double gave him a check for twelve hun- 
dred dollars as a first payment. Of course 
my double signed my name to the check. 
Since I had no account in that bank, the 
check came back the following Monday 
bearing the saddest words a check can 
bear—No Good. The bamboozled auto- 
mobile dealer retrieved his car from the 
equally bamboozled lady—but my double 
had flown. Where? I wish I knew. 

I sit here wondering what else he may 
have done in my name that I have not 
heard about. Also, what will he do next? 
I picture the imaginative fellow swimming 
the English Channel, running for the 
United States Senate, or even committing 
matrimony in my name. If he does, I 
wonder if I shall be a bigamist. Hereis a 
man who has stolen my identity. For more 
than a year now he has been I. Maybe, for 
all I know, there is a law that if he can be I 
for seven years, he will have a right to my 
identity, and I shall have to become some- 
one else. 

An alienist tells me that there is a not 
uncommon form of delusional insanity in 
which the victim firmly believes himself to 
be Nero, Cleopatra, Henry the Fourth, or 
The Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

Maybe that is what is the matter with 
my double. I can think of no other reason 
why he should want to be me. Certainly he 
is no ordinary grafter. He plays his réle 
so well that he must be convinced that he is 
Richard Connell. If he keeps at it, I may 
have a hard job proving that he isn’t, and 
that I am. 

When I told the story of my double and 
his doings to a wise old lady of my ac- 
quaintance, she thought awhile, and then 
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said, ‘‘Do you know what I’d do? I'd put 
a stop to it.”’ 

An admirable suggestion, I thought. But 
how? Somewhere in this broad and popu- 
lous land is the other I, going about and 
doing heaven knows what in his borrowed 
personality. He is like a drop of quick- 
silver—here, there, everywhere. How am I 
to find him? Must I start out on a hunt for 
myself? 

I reported his activities to the Authors’ 
League of America. It developed that 
scores of writers and other people who now 
and then get their names into print have 
had experiences with impostors. Most of 
them are just plain fakers. 


When You Meet Napoleon 


It is fairly common for a glib swindler to 
appear at some hotel, let us say, introduce 
himself as Mr. Blunk, the writer, and state 
that he has been commissioned by the 
editor of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post to 
write an article about the particularly suc- 
culent succotash served in that particular 
hotel. ° 

If the hotel keeper is gullible enough to 
believe that—and it is astonishing how 
well the sucker birth rate keeps up—the 
impostor enjoys briefly free bed and board, 
and then decamps with the hotel’s pillow- 
cases. 

But no case of masquerading has been 
brought forward in which the impostor 
so completely gave himself to the job of 
doubling as mine. I hope I meet him 
some day. Meantime I sit quietly at home, 
and open my mail with nervous fingers, and 
reflect that it is bad enough for a man to 
have to bear the responsibility for his own 
acts, without having to shoulder the sins of 
his other self. 

With the noted philosopher I say, ‘‘ Trust 
everybody—but cut the cards.’ So, if a 
plausible stranger, with a pretty and wide 
belt and a talent for piano playing and 
apple sauce, comes to your door some day 
and lets it be known that he is Napoleon, or 
Mussolini, or I, be polite to him, but make 
him prove it. 
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A Custom Car 
for Your Wife 


Nd One-Profit car for you! 


‘hess Studebaker Custom Sedan gives you 
the pride of custom lines at the price of 
a conventional car! It offers you the coveted 
symmetry of a low-swung custom body— 
the rich gleaming surface of a duo-tone 
lacquer finish —the luxury of fine Chase mo- 
hair upholstery — together with four-wheel 
brakes, disc wheels, and a ventilating wind- 
shield (exclusively Studebaker) which in- 
sures fresh air without drafts or moisture. 


Concealed under its custom exterior is the 
enduring stamina of the quiet Studebaker L- 
head motor, the most powerful in any car 
of its size and weight. 


Flung from its radiator cap is the silvered fig- 
ure of Atalanta, emblem of speed and symbol 
of custom beauty. Commands admiration 
for its beauty —respeét for its power—and 
extraordinary consideration for its value! 


"1385 


fo. b. fafory, including 4-wheel brakes, disc wheels and other 
equipment as lifled 


Sel UEDRESB AGE, R 
SEAN DIAR DES 1X 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


Standard Six Custom Victoria . . . . « $1335 
Big Six Custom Brougham .... . . $1985 
The President, a Big Six Custom Sedan (for seven) $2245 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; 
bumper and bumperettes; engine heat indicator and gaso- 
line gauge on the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter and air 
purifier; automatic windshield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; 
4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; and two-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from steering-wheel. 
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“You speak English?” he inquired. 

“Of certain,’ responded Mr. Akba 
proudly. “I speak English good.” 

“Sure. Sure you do. Now, listen, Bu— 
how would you like to make some money? 
Lots of money?”’ Florian’s voice dropped 
to an impressive whisper. He spoke the 
words which are like magic throughout 
Europe and Northern Africa. ‘‘ American 
dollars!” 

Bu gesticulated beneath his sheet. His 
one eye closed, imparting a weird expres- 
sion to his scarred countenance. Florian 
interpreted his wiggles as assent. 

And then Florian began to talk. He 
spoke slowly, softly and persuasively. He 
told something—enough of his troubles. 
He spoke frequently of gold dollars. He 
assured Bu Akba of large, luscious profits. 
Within twenty minutes Mr. Florian Slap- 
pey, of Birmingham, Alabama, and Mr. Bu 
Akba, of Biskra, were allies. 

Then Florian made inquiry as to what 
Midnight was doing. Bu was rather vague 
on this, but by dint of constant and clever 
questioning Florian ascertained several 
things—all of them of vast importance. 
The chief and outstanding fact was that 
Midnight was about to make a desert pic- 
ture which would require the services of 
numerous Algerians disguised as Bedouins, 
a few camels, many horses and a desert 
camp. Bu imparted this information with 
gestures and passion. Florian’s face took 
on a far-away, speculative expression. His 
nimble brain was functioning. For a mo- 
ment he forgot Mr. Akba, the noisome 
little restaurant, the odors of the stygian 
street, his loneliness in a foreign land. He 
forgot everything save that a scheme was 
occurring to him. 

Perhaps four minutes slipped by before 
Florian amazed Mr. Akba by slapping an 
enthusiastic hand against a slender thigh 
and ejaculating: “‘Hot ziggity dam!”’ 

Bu shook his head in puzzlement. 

“Quel est zeegity?’’ he inquired. 

“Tt means,” explained Florian eagerly, 
“that I is about to git even with that low- 
down tripe of a Orifice Latimer which 
th’owed me down an’ let me lay. That 
feller, Bu, ain’t got no heart. F’rall he’d 
care, I could starve to death an’ git sick 
of exposure in this heah desert. Dawg- 
gone his ornery hide! Ise gwine show him. 
Now listen, brother—how about I an’ you 
goin’ partners on a li’l’ deal?”’ 

“Ts it? Out! Non?” 

OED 

Bu made vague motions. ‘‘ M’sieu speak 
many fast. He should more slow the ex- 
planation make.” 

** Ah-h-h, oui!”’ agreed Florian. 

The ill-assorted conspirators adjourned 
to the magnificent oasis which skirts the 
Oued Biskra for a distance of nearly three 
miles. 

They found a comfortable spot in a grove 
of stately palms. Far off they could see 
the city itself, gleaming ghostlike in the 
moonlight, and all around them were the 
sounds and smells of other and smaller 
towns which abut the oasis. 

They talked far into the chilly night. 
The passing of each minute crystallized 
Florian’s plan. Each detail now stood forth 
clearly, and, bit by bit, Bu Akba saw that 
the scheme was an excellent one. In fact, 
in the darkness Mr. Akba’s single service- 
able eye glowed like the dimmed headlight 
of an old automobile. He fancied that he 
heard the clink of gold—and there were 
few things that Bu would not do for gold. 

It was early morning before the final 
plan had been laid. They rose and started 
for the Village Negre, where Florian con- 
cluded to spend the night. But even the 
narrow, black, evil streets of that hope- 
lessly benighted section failed to daunt the 
valiant Florian. He was treading on air 
and living on prospects. Vengeance was 
brewing; a gorgeous vengeance whereby 
President Orifice R. Latimer would be un- 
glorified and humbled. 
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“T find demain the movies peoples they 
is going to do what,” explained Bu. And 
the next day he held lengthy converse with 
President Orifice R. Latimer, Director J. 
Cesar Clump and the portly and pompous 
Lawyer Evans Chew, who was the official 
legal adviser of the touring organization. 

Those in charge of Midnight destinies 
were delighted with Northern Africa. Al- 
giers, with its narrow, winding, climbing 
streets, its white-clad sheiks and ladies, its 
congested native quarter, its picturesque 
waterfront, had impressed them all with 
the possibility of picture taking. And as 
for Biskra and the desert and the luscious 
oasis, there seemed no limit to the amount 
of slapstick comedy which could be made 
ere the company returned again to Euro- 
pean shores. 

Forcep Swain, their official author, 
claimed that he was inspired. Sixteen 
hours a day, since the company arrived 
in Biskra, Forcep had been laboring. He 
negotiated several brief trips into the 
desert, he prospected around the white 
town, he walked long distances along the 
Oued. Once he mounted the top side of a 
thin camel and tried the desert. He re- 
ported smilingly to President Latimer. 

‘‘A swell hunch,” he announced, ‘“‘has 
done busted me right in the brain. But 
it’s gwine cos’ money.”’ 

‘‘What is it?”’ queried the canny presi- 
dent. 

Forcep spoke. He spoke well and fer- 
vently. Before he finished his audience was 
rubbing hands gleefully. 

“Shuh! Forcep, does us git a pitcher 
half as good as you promulgates, it’s gwine 
be wuth it. Besides, us takes milliums of 
shots while we has got that camp an’ them 
Bedwums, an’ we works ’em into other 
pitchers later, after we has paid all them 
atmospheres off.’ 

And so Bu Akba was called into confer- 
ence and furnished with an itemized state- 
ment of the company’s requirements. This 
typewritten list read as follows: 


One (1) camp in desert of Six (6) tents. 

One (1) swell tent with flags. 

Fifteen (15) Bedwums with burnoozes 
(sheets). 

One (1) big sheik in fancy clothes. 

Three (3) camels (big). 

Ten (10) horses for Bedwums to ride. 

One (1) Throme for Bedwum chief. 

Guns, sords, daggers, and so on, and so 
fourth. 


Bu Akba gazed wide-eyed at the list. 
This was, indeed, a tremendous commis- 
sion. He recalled every vivid detail of his 
conversation with the estimable Mr. Slap- 
pey the previous night, and he did a great 
deal of figuring on the face of a bit of paper. 

“How much?” inquired President Lati- 
mer. 

Bu Akba timidly stated a price precisely 
four hundred dollars—American—greater 
than actual cost. 

Orifice’s face lighted. It was patent that 
he was overjoyed at what he considered a 
very great bargain, and instantly Bu ex- 
perienced qualms. He cursed himself 
roundly for having failed to make his esti- 
mate even higher. But what was done was 
done. Even so, Bu Akba revised his esti- 
mate of the company. If they could speak 
of money in such large terms, if they could 
assume such obligations without the turn 
of a hair or the sign of bargaining, then 
they promised much in the way of income. 
But Mr. Akba had started to think for 
himself. 

The company busied itself with pre- 
liminary shots for this comedy epic of the 
desert. Opus Randall capered with ele- 
phantine grace through several hilarious 
scenes, with the skinny and droll Welford 
Potts as foil. They were both incased in 
branas and turbans. Others of the com- 
pany were clad similarly, and Sicily Clump, 
feminine star, was a young riot in her 
native costume. 


They excited amazement in the breasts 
of such Biskraites as saw them, and the 
tourists came in droves from the city’s more 
pretentious and cleaner hotels to watch 
this queer American motion-picture com- 
pany perform its extraordinary antics. 

Bu Akba was dismissed for the day. 
And Bu disappeared posthaste into the 
very vilest and most evil of the native 
quarters, there to hold frantic conversa- 
tion with various disreputable characters. 

The news which Mr. Akba brought was 
electrifying. It seemed to have a highly 
sanitary effect on certain gentlemen who 
had been, until this moment, without vis- 
ible means of support. Under the chaper- 
onage of Mr. Akba they purchased new and 
fairly clean sheets and gleaming turbans. 
Certain of them did other errands with, 
and for, Bu. 

The next day something happened in the 
Sahara. 

Under the single eye of Bu Akba a 
Bedouin camp was created. It wasn’t 
much of a camp as to size, but it was large 
enough to fill the eye of the camera. At one 
end blossomed the tent of the sheik, a 
stately and magnificent thing decorated 
with flags and tassels. Spread out fanwise 
before this tent were six smaller and more 
modest ones where the Bedouins themselves 
were supposed to be residing. 

Latimer, Clump, Exotic Hines, the cam- 
eraman, and Forcep Swain, the author, 
collaborated in the laying out of the camp. 
They marked a parking place for horses 
and camels; they moved the tents this way 
and that to assure beautiful shots. And 
eventually they decided that all was fin- 
ished and that on the morrow shooting 
would commence. It was then that Bu 
Akba gave warning regarding the regal 
personality they were to encounter. 

He assured them that Arab tribesmen 
were not in the habit of motion-picture 
acting and that this particular band had 
been secured only by reason of his enormous 
personal influence with a trés grand sheik— 
Ghul Faija. He explained to President 
Latimer that Mr. Faija was the sheikest 
thing that ever wore a burnoose, and that 
he was to be treated with the utmost defer- 
ence, lest his royal ire be excited. 

“Where Mistuh Faija is at?”’ inquired 
the president, much impressed. 

Bu made a gesture of horror. ‘‘M’sieu 
would not think of with him speaking?”’ 

“Showly. Ain’t we payin’ him a lump 
sum to act fo’ us?” 

Mr. Akba fairly groveled. He made it 
quite clear that there were to be no social 
contacts between members of the Midnight 
troupe and Ghul Faija. Of course, for a 
consideration, Ghul was willing to be 
snapped in a few scenes—swirling across 
the desert at the head of his tribesmen, 
seated in regal splendor on the Bedouin 
throne, moving majestically down the 
tented street. But beyond that point Ghul 
was touted as being a decidedly aloof and 
somewhat persnickety person. 

The negro company from Birmingham, 
Alabama, was duly impressed. This at 
last was the real thing. For the first time 
since landing in Africa they were to estab- 
lish contact with a genuine sheik; one who, 
perhaps, would not even be tippable. They 
thanked Bu Akba profusely for his kind 
offices in securing the redoubtable Mr. 
Faija, and retired to congratulate them- 
selves on the low market quotation of 
sheiks in general. 

As for the scheming Bu, he found Florian 
Slappey and made his report. 

According to his story, everything was 
excellently fixed. The company would not 
cause Florian any worry; he had firmly 
implanted the seeds of due respect. At the 
conclusion of the picture the money for the 
tribesmen was to be paid to Ghul Faija in a 
lump sum. This sum was precisely four 
hundred dollars more than the entire cost 
of camp, camels, horses and Bedouins, and 
was to be divided equally between Florian 
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and Bu. Mr. Slappey nodded his agree- 
ment and Bu made a low bow. 

“Ghul Faija,’”’ he announced, ‘‘I salute 
thee!’’ 

“Hot diggity dawg! Think of me bein’ a 
reg’lar sheik. An’ when Orifice R. Latimer 
fin’s out! Sweet mamma, sprinkle me with 
bay rum!” 

Early the following morning Bu Akba 
presented himself at the extremely humble 
lodgings of Mr. Slappey. He brought with 
him a wardrobe which had made sad in- 
roads on Florian’s limited cash capital. For 
perhaps twenty minutes he worked with 
Mr. Slappey, then stood back and proudly 
surveyed the handiwork which had trans- 
formed the sheik of Eighteenth Street into 
an eighteen-carat article. 

Florian was little short of a miracle. A 
turban of many shades was wrapped about 
his noble brow. Beneath it was a white 
inecasement which concealed all of his face 
except the piercing black eyes. From 
shoulders to sandaled feet was a robe of 
white shot through with gold and silver 
and purple thread. He carried a long and 
impressive stick. 

But the things which made greatest ap- 
peal to Florian were the wickedly curved 
scimitar which Bu had purchased for thirty 
frances at the bazaar and a highly nickeled 
revolver which he loaned Mr. Slappey for 
this particular occasion. Florian was par- 
ticularly fond of the scimitar, but he also 
snapped the trigger of the gun a few times. 

Then, after looking at the gentlemen 
whom he was supposed to rule, he secretly 
acquired five cartridges to fit the chambers 
of the revolver. 

“Reckon it woul’n’t be no good against 
such murd’rers as them,” he reflected, “‘ but 
I guess it would anyhow perform a fine 
suicide.” 

Florian’s henchmen were certainly im- 
pressive. They were small men, ratty of eye 
and somewhat muddy as to complexion. 
They moved swiftly, quietly and evilly in 
their flat, bare feet, and Mr. Slappey 
decided that perhaps his friend, Bu, had 
been a trifle careless in his selection. 

“Golla, Mistuh Akba, them is the evilest 
lookin’ fellers I ever did see.” 

“Bad mans,’ agreed Bu cheerfully. 
“But for frances anything they will do.” 

““Q-o-0-e-e! Ev’y time I sees one 
lookin’ at me I gits the smell of lilies.” 

At ten o’clock twenty members of The 
Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., of 
Birmingham, Alabama, assembled in front 
of their hotel and were joined by Bu Akba. 
Bu smiled his crooked smile, winked know- 
ingly with his one eye, and informed them 
that everything was ready. Whereupon 
the company—actors attired in their dis- 
torted idea of native dress—piled into a 
few dilapidated cars suspiciously like a 
popular American make and started for 
the desert and the particular oasis beside 
which camp had been pitched. 

They were all tense with excitement. 
They were about to meet a real sheik while 
he was sheiking. Ghul Faija! A name to 
conjure with! Much debate occurred on 
the way through the narrow, white-walled 
streets of Biskra. 

“How you call him, Bu’ Sheik?’ 

“Prince,”’ informed Mr. Akba. 

“‘Sufferin’ tripe! A real prince?” 

Bu nodded. Director J. Cesar Clump 
pinched the arm of his wife, Sicily. ‘‘ Listen 
at that, gal. Ise gwine direck mea prince.” 

“Yeh! An’ Ise gwine git kidnaped by 
him. Reckon when I tells the cullud ladies 
of Bumminham Md 

President Latimer chuckled. 

“Guess Mistuh Florian Slappey would 
think somethin’ could he see us consortin’ 
aroun’ with royalty.” ; 

The camp itself, as they swung around a 
large conical sand dune and came within 
sight of it, was indeed impressive. There 
was a wide street, sentineled by six tents— 
three to a side. In the center was the 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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TRAINER 


to keep |your 


in trim 


OES this make your head spin?— 

“Change your motor oil every 500 
miles. No, change it every 1000 miles. . . 
Grease your springs every 1500 miles or is 
it 2500 miles?... ‘Re-pack your differential 
every three months—or your transmission— 
or which and when?” 


UT if you're like most of us, you buy 

oil when you think you need it, and 
have the car greased when it starts to squeak. 
And then trust to luck. 


But 75,000 busy repair shops prove how 
often luck fails you. 


What your car really needs to keep it in 
trim is an expert trainer, who knows how 
often, how much, and where to lubricate 
your car. And who des it while you wait. 

Where can you find such men?— 
Everywhere! There’s probably one near 
your home. He’s the Veedol dealer. 


A new idea in car care 
Thousands of dealers all over the country 
do more than just sell Veedol lubricants. 
They specialize in giving Complete Veedol 
Lubrication Service. 
These dealers display the Veedol and 
Veedol Forzol orange and black signs. 


After you've driven 
in, these things happen 
to your car in short 
order: 


1. FIRST: your crank- 
case is drained of the old 
worn motor oil and re- 
filled with the correct, 
high quality Veedol oil 
for your particular car as specified in the 
Veedol Motor Protection Guide. 

2. SECOND: your transmission and dif- 
ferential are refilled with the correct Veedol 
gear lubricant. 

3. THIRD: every one of the chassis-points 
is newly lubricated with the correct Veedol 
chassis lubricant. 


Each of these lubricants, being a Veedol 


~odbewt 
PAINTED BY DONALD GARDNER 


he Man 
‘Behind Veedol 


lubricant, is uniformly high 
in quality. Each gives the 

- famous “film of protection” 
which masters deadly heat 
and friction. 


Let the “man behind 
Veedol” take complete 
charge of the oiling and 

= greasing of your car, lubri- 
cating all friction-spots at regular intervals. 


The sooner you take advantage of Complete 
Veedol Lubrication Service, the sooner your 
car will have an expert trainer to keep it fit 
and free from repairs. Watch for the orange and 
black Veedol and Veedol Forzol signs today. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, New York. Branches or Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. 
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One of life’s darkest moments 


OU FEEL for the child as she strikes the wrong 

note. “She must be self-conscious,” you explain 
in a whisper. But perhaps the LIGHT is to blame! Use 
plenty of light properly placed—light without glare 
or unnecessary shadows. It costs so little. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the new 
Edison MAZDA Lamps. They mean more and bétter 
light per penny’s worth of electricity—already the 
least expensive item in your budget. 


~ Ask your nearest Edison MAZDA Lamp Agent to 
show you the new lamps. He will gladly help you 
select the right sizes for every fixture in your home. 
He displays the emblem shown below at the right. 


@ EDISO 


A GENERAL ELECTRI 


D 


OQ 


‘In shape and finish the new 


£dison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened to a pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 
help protect your eyes, but 
let the light come through 
better than any other diffus- 
ing lamps. They are stronger 
and collect less dust. Their 
few sizes fill practically every 
home lighting requirement. 


They have all the advan- 
tages of the old types of out- 
side frosted lamps and more, 
but they sell for much less. 


(Continued from Page 102) 
temporary headquarters of Ghul Faija; a 
big, square-shaped canvas edifice fluttering 
gay banners. To the right rose the sand 
dunes; grotesquely twisted and misshapen, 
but oddly picturesque. On the left stretched 
the flat expanse. of desert and immediately 
abaft the tent of the sheik was the oasis— 
a quiet little stream purling gently through 
lush verdure. High palms grew here, and 
some undergrowth, and the camp gave the 
impression of a white jewel in a setting of 
emerald and burnished gold. 

The company gasped with delight. Bu 
puckered his lips and blew shrilly. In- 
stantly the six tents disgorged humanity. 
Bedouins in white which, at this distance, 
looked actually white. The company was 
yet sufficiently far away to retain the im- 
pression of romance, to forget all that they 
had learned actually about these persons 
who raimented themselves so carelessly. 
Bu made inquiry of the president. 

**M’sieu is please?” 

“Oh, man! Ise plumb fermented with 
j oy!” 

The cavalcade pressed forward to within 
a hundred yards of the camp. Then Lati- 
mer’s artistic sense asserted itself and he 
demanded that the flivvers be parked in a 
grove of palms while the troupe proceeded 
on foot to pay its respects to Sheik Ghul 
Faija. A real sheik —— ~- 

Just at the moment Mr. Ghul Faija— 
né Florian Slappey—was preparing to have 
~ the time of his eventful life. He had peeped 
through the tent flap and satisfied himself 
that all were there—particularly President 
Orifice R. Latimer. Then, when he saw 
them park their cars and start forward, 
Florian returned to the princely divan, 
made certain that his face was concealed, 
and reclined at full length. 

He raised his eyes to the figure of the be- 
witching Algerian damsel who stood im- 
mediately behind him, having in her 
custody a large fan. 

“Lady,” instructed Florian languidly, 
“commence!” 

The young colored female smiled with 
her big eyes. “‘Out, m’sieuw!’’ said she, and 
started a slow, rhythmic waving of the 
feathery weapon. Florian closed his eyes 
deliciously. 

“An’ just to think,” he soliloquized, 
“Orifice Latimer is payin’ me a profit fo’ 
doin’ this!” 

Outside the tent an awed company 
halted. Bu Akba, playing his part mag- 
nificently, entered and bowed, speaking 
many words in Arabic. Florian winked 
broadly. 

Headed by President Latimer, the troupe 
entered. They were stunned by the mag- 
nificence which confronted them. Gayly 
colored silk, banners, ribbons—and on the 
dais a noble sheik reclining in state be- 
neath the fan waves of a beauteous lady 
slave. 

As chief executive of Midnight, Orifice 
advanced in the wake of Bu Akba. Bu 
salaamed and Orifice made an elephantine 
attempt to do likewise. A series of un- 
intelligible remarks issued from the lips of 
Mr. Slappey. Bu, well coached in advance, 
translated. He explained to Orifice that 
the sheik was displeased; he wished a little 
more salaam. 

““M’sieu must be low-down,” said Bu. 

Orifice bent almost double—and groaned. 
Florian swished his scimitar from its sheath 
and waved it. Orifice uttered a howl and 
started back. But Bu informed him that 
this was merely the royal method of sig- 
nifying approval. 

Then, one by one, the members of the 
troupe advanced and made low obeisance 
to the potentate, and over the head of each 
Mr. Slappey waved his sword. 

Florian was enjoying himself hugely. 
This, indeed, was worth all the misery he 
had suffered since parting company with 
Orifice the day after the arrival in Biskra. 
He contemplated the future—a solitary 
interview with Orifice at which Florian in- 
tended to unmask. Orifice would rave, and 
Florian would drive a bargain with him—a 
return to the fold as the price of silence. 
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Otherwise the story was to be told to every 
member of the company and eventually be 
bruited about Birmingham, with the result 


that Mr. Latimer would be laughed at. 


And Orifice was not at all fond of being a 
butt for ridiéule. 
Presentation formalities completed, Di- 


‘rector J. Caesar Clump and Cameraman 


Exotic Hines got busy. Working rapidly 
and efficiently with the help of Mr. Akba, a 
dozen camp scenes were shot—views of the 
tents, of the Arabs lolling around, of water- 
carrying activities, of Ghul Faija himself 
walking in majestic splendor while his sub- 
jects kissed the sand with their foreheads. 

Florian was little short of superb. ‘‘ More 
I does this thing,” he reflected, ‘‘the mo’ 
conwinced I gits to be that I should of been 
born a king.” 

He particularly singled out President 
Latimer as the target for his attentions. 
He insisted that Orifice salaam whenever 
he came within range—and Orifice, instead 
of being angry at this, felt peculiarly 
honored. It was, indeed, a delight, he ex- 
plained to Bu, to be permitted to bow 
before such a personage. He fairly dusted 
the desert—until his flabby muscles began 
to shriek. Besides, Orifice had inspected 
the other members of the tribe and now 
doubly craved to stand in with their ruler. 

They were unquestionably a hard-boiled 
lot—squint-eyed and evil-visaged. They 
moved swiftly and silently. They carried 
scimitars and bad expressions. Mr. Latimer 
entertained the hunch that a twenty-franc 
note would be sufficient inducement to in- 
cite any one of them to a throat-slitting 
carnival. It was great stuff, of course, and 
magnificent picture material, but one could 
not do better than acquire the friendship 
of the sheik who controlled these dusky 
gentlemen. ; 

For five days the picture-taking pro- 
gressed at the tiny camp on the borderline 
of oasis and desert. The men were trac- 
table, Sheik Ghul Faija himself was not 
above acting a heroic role. More than one 
magnificent shot was taken of Florian 
Slappey sweeping into the canvas village at 
the head of his warriors. Florian rode well, 
and sight of him breezing across the Sahara 
with colored robes snapping in the air and 
his men behind him was indeed inspiring. 

But somehow the sheik would not mount 
acamel. Director Clump was keenly dis- 
appointed, until Bu Akba explained that 
camels were not for kings. Forcep Swain 
altered his scenario a trifle. 

Florian was willing enough to watch the 
sufferings of others as they attempted to 
master the art of navigating the desert 
ships. They held wildly to saddle bows 
while their mounts were in the process of 
elevating themselves from the ground to 
standing postures. They swayed and swung 
when the camels moved. Their faces regis- 
tered a terror so genuine as to be excellent 
camera food. 

The picture itself progressed with amaz- 
ing speed and fluency. Opus Randall and 
Welford Potts, the male leads, and Sicily 
Clump and Glorious Fizz, who played the 
principal female parts, were better than 
ever before. A spirit of high adventure 
pervaded the troupe, and each actor threw 
himself into his part with abandon. 

Clump was delirious with happiness. He 
sought to make much hay while the sun of 
coéperation was shining, and to that end 
impressed Eddie Fizz, second director, into 
service. A new story was concocted on the 
spur of the moment, and the one company 
worked simultaneously on two pictures. 

It wasaglorious, adventuresome ten days. 
Ten days of camel-swaying, horseback- 
riding, sand-battling, side-splitting motion- 
picture activity. Opus fell into the oued 
a dozen times and was rescued under the 
watchful eye of the camera. Welford Potts 
was pitched and tossed about. Sicily Clump 
and Glorious Fizz were kidnaped until it 
became a habit with them. Two of the 
actors fought a mock duel with scimitars. 
Hokum, straight comedy, sheer slapstick— 
all held sway in that camp for the week and 
a half that footage was made at a delicious 
rate. 
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Through it all Mr. Florian Slappey kept 
a watchful eye on Orifice Latimer. He be- 
stowed upon the president of Midnight all 
of his doubtful royal patronage. 

He passed Latimer on every possible oc- 
casion, and each time he did so he demanded 
asalute. Latimer became positively supple 
in legs and back from constant salaaming. 
Long and loudly he boasted of having won 
the favor of the great silent sheik. 

“Boy! They ain’t gwine b’lieve me when 
I tells °em in Bumminham how frien’ly I 
was with this feller.’’ 

“Nos-suh,”’ agreed Clump, “they showly 
ain’t. But don’t you git tired bowin’ all the 
time, Orifice?” 

‘‘Not me. It’s a pleasure obeising to a 
real prince.” 

Cesar’s eyes grew wide. ‘‘ You reckon 
he’s a real, honest-to-Gawd prince?”’ 

“Showly. I can tell.” 

“ce How? ” 

“Just by lookin’ at him. Way he struts 
his stuff. Takes somebody to do that. No 
bum could git away with all that dignity.” 

Florian Slappey, standing well within 


earshot, turned away to conceal the grin | 


that sat on his face beneath the linen mask. 
He feared that his eyes might betray 
mockery and laughter. What a fall Orifice 
was riding to! The magnificent moment of 
revelation! Small chance that Orifice would 
refuse to buy Florian’s silence at the modest 
price of a job. 

Mr. Slappey keenly regretted that this 
thing was not genuine. He felt that at last 
he had found himself. Kinging was his true 
sphere. He moved moodily about the 
camp, speaking to no one, disdaining the 
common herd, accepting the pop-eyed 
homage of his one-time friends. And he 
never relaxed his efforts to make life miser- 
able for Orifice Latimer. The fact that Mr. 
Latimer liked it only made the contempla- 
tion of the final reckoning more delicious. 

Finally the finishing shots were taken. 
J. Cesar Clump reported that they were 
through and that he believed he had made 
two of the finest and funniest pictures ever 
turned out by Midnight. 

“When these things gits to the States, 
Orifice, the public is gwine eat ’em up. 
They is riots!” 

That was when Bu Akba cornered Presi- 
dent Latimer and suggested that the money 
agreed upon be paid over immediately to 
Sheik Ghul Faija. Latimer shook his head 
apologetically. 

“Us di’n’t espect to finish until to- 
morrow,” said he, “‘an’ so I di’n’t arrange 
to cash our letter of credick. S’posin’ 
Prince Ghul Faija comes into Biskra in the 
mawnin’ ge 

Bu made a gesture of horror. He ex- 
plained in a medley of English, French and 
Arabic that sheiks weren’t in the habit of 
chasing payment. They were willing ta 
wait in regal state, and to accept all that 
was due—and perhaps a bit more for 
lagniappe. But as for coming into 
Biskra ““M’sieu will himself bring 
perhaps it out? M/’sieu will have perhaps 
tea with Sheik Ghul Faija?” 

President Latimer swelled like a toad. 
‘Just I an’ him?” 

“Oui, m’sieu.”’ 

“Hot dam! I assepts.”’ 

Bu Akba consulted Florian, and Mr. 
Slappey agreed to take tea with his one- 
time chief. ‘‘An’ I has gotten me a swell 
idea, Bu. I esplains it after they has gone.” 

Later, in the royal tent, Mr. Florian 
Slappey and Mr. Bu Akba discussed ways 
and means. 

Florian outlined the essentials of a glori- 
ous scheme. He did not go into details re- 
garding all of his reasons, but the plan as a 
whole had been maturing for some time. 

On the morrow, President Orifice R. 
Latimer was to visit the camp in person and 
alone. So far as he knew, Ghul Faija was a 
genuine chieftain . . . and what Florian 
planned was to impress upon Orifice his 
entire genuineness. 

Briefly then, he determined that when 
Orifice arrived in camp and paid over the 
money he was to be made prisoner. He was 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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to be bound and brought into the presence 
of the mighty Ghul Faija and there made 
to suffer various ignominies. After which 
Florian intended to unmask and strike a 
bargain with the discomfited Orifice. Mr. 
Slappey was positive that his president 
would pay any price within reason to keep 
the story from drifting back to Birmingham. 

Bu’s single eye winked with enthusiasm. 
He said that he thought it was a very ex- 
cellent scheme. It was, in fact, a tremen- 
dous joke, and Mr. Akba considered himself 
possessed of a keen sense of humor. He 
agreed to do his share and to see that his 
Bedouins did theirs. He bade Florian a 
fervent good night. 

But Mr. Akba did not immediately seek 
his favorite haunts in Biskra. Instead, he 
strolled to the banks of the oued, seated 
himself beneath a palm tree, gazed at the 
sunset and permitted himself to do a bit of 
thinking. 

Bu Akba was a broad-minded gentleman. 
He had theories of his own, and his code of 
ethics proclaimed that anything was all 
right provided it paid a profit and did not 
cause one to run foul of the police. 

Bu was concluding an eminently satis- 
factory engagement with Midnight. In 
addition to his luscious wages, he stood to 
pocket an additional profit of two hundred 
dollars on his partnership deal with Florian 
Slappey. 

But Mr. Akba could not tolerate the 
thought that perhaps there was more to be 
earned than he had yet suspected. 

At first Mr. Akba had rather frowned 
upon acting as guide and interpreter for 
these people. They were of his own color, 
and he did not credit them with possessing 
any great amount of money. But in the 
course of his work they had displayed a 
plenitude of ready cash. They had ac- 
cepted without a murmur his estimate of 
Bedouin cost, plus four hundred dollars. 
And four hundred dollars was to Bu Akba 
a trifle more than ten thousand francs—a 
sum to conjure with, 

If, then, this company was so rich, it be- 
hooved Mr. Akba, as a conscienceless and 
acquisitive gentleman, to appropriate some 
of it. And Florian Slappey had all un- 
wittingly supplied the idea. 

On the day following, Mr. Slappey 
planned to kidnap Orifice Latimer. Bu and 
his men were to act under orders from 
Florian. They were to seize Orifice and 
bind him. He was their prisoner—and in 
the event of police interference Bu intended 
to claim that he was merely a hireling of 
Florian’s, and believed that this was all 
part of the queer antics which these people 
had been performing during the past fort- 
night. 

Meanwhile, he jolly well intended that 
Orifice should be terrorized. There would 
be a bit of bargaining and a fat ransom. 
He dismissed the prospect of interference 
from Florian. In the first place, Bu Akba 
regarded Florian as an ally, one on whom 
he could count for any sort of villainy. And 
if Florian felt inclined to make trouble— 
Mr. Akba’s lips twisted into an evil grin as 
he thought back over the speckled pasts of 
his men. 

It was a most wonderful scheme from the 
standpoint of Bu Akba. He intended to 
promise his men a slight money reward. 
No danger. No trouble. Plenty of cash— 
and Florian himself would shoulder all 
blame by engineering the kidnaping. 

And so, through the night, Bu held 
whispered conversation with certain bath- 
less and trusted henchmen and plotted to 
inject a bit of genuine realism into Mid- 
night’s desert comedy. Florian Slappey, 
subsisting frugally on the pitiful remains of 
his never-too-stout pocketbook, smiled into 
the starry heavens and thought of the 
coming day. 

Tomorrow night he would return to the 
fold. He would be the intimate friend and 
confidant of President Latimer. He would, 
in brief, have that dignitary under the very 
ball of his thumb. ‘‘Sweet pig knuckles!” 
he mused. “‘ What a happy time Li’l’ Florian 
is gwine have fum now hencefor’rd.” 
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Morning arrived in due course; a morn- 
ing which brought with it brilliant sun in a 
fleckless sky. Scarcely a breath of air was 
stirring. The palm trees were silent; the 
coughing of flivvers along the roads leading 
from Biskra to various oases and the steady 
thrum of big busses engaged in transporting 
tourists between Biskra and Timgad, Tug- 
gurt, Bou Saada, Constantine and even 
Tunis, were the only sounds to be heard 
from the camp on the oued—the photoplay 
camp of Sheik Ghul Faija. 

The stage was set with all the scrupulous 
care which had been used on the preceding 
days. True there was a tension in the air 
which had been absent before. But Florian 
Slappey, in all his sheikly raiment, was too 
happy at the prospects of his immediate 
future to notice that there was no carefree 
abandon among the insouciant assassins 
who had been acting as his subjects. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning a small, 
asthmatic car appeared from the direction 
of Biskra. In it were Orifice R. Latimer and 
the lop-faced Bu Akba. They left their tin 
steed a few rods away from the camp and 
proceeded on foot toward the main tent. 

Orifice was formally introduced. He 
bowed low and exuded a small bit of oratory 
in which he explained that he felt honored 
at having been invited to be the guest of so 
noble a person as Ghul Faija. He expressed 
his heartfelt gratitude to the sheik for con- 
senting to lower himself so far as to act in a 
Midnight picture, and he wound up by pay- 
ing over to Florian Slappey the full sum of 
money agreed upon. 

Then Mr.. Latimer stood about un- 
certainly, wondering what one usually did 
next when one was to take morning tea 
with a Bedouin prince. 

Bu Akba solved his problem. Mr. Akba 
winked at Florian, Florian waved his 
scimitar, and Latimer was asked to retire 
for a few minutes. Then Bu returned and 
he and Florian divided between them a sum 
slightly in excess of ten thousand francs. 
The balance Mr. Akba took with him and 
paid to the delighted warriors outside. 

That formality attended to, and Florian 
now in the possession of the two hundred 
dollars that Midnight owed him in the 
matter of back pay, arrangements were 
made for the real drama. Florian watched 
delightedly through a slit in the tent. 

He saw Orifice standing proudly in the 
sandy pathway. Hesaw a dozen burnoosed 
figures move slowly and unostentatiously 
into the vicinity of the proud and portly 
man. He saw Bu Akba signal! 

There was a rush of white figures; a 
grunt, a howl of terror, a brief struggle and 
a cascade of sincere Birmingham profanity. 
When it was all over and the dust had 
settled again, President Latimer was cap- 
tive. 

Thongs bound his arms and he stared 
in wild-eyed terror at the gentlemen who 
had, until the previous evening, been actors 
in his picture. 

Orifice was terrified. He realized quite 
suddenly that these persons were far from 
prepossessing in appearance. He knew 
that this was serious. Bu Akba made that 
quite plain. 

They dragged Orifice before Sheik Ghul 
Faija. Florian assumed his most royal 
manner. He did no talking, but he exuded 
grandiloquence. Eventually Mr. Akba 
dragged Orifice from the royal tent and 
deposited him in a smaller one adjoining. 
Then he returned to consult with Florian. 

Mr. Slappey had doffed the veil which 
concealed the lower segment of his counte- 
nance and he was grinning broadly. He 
greeted his prime minister with a gesture 
of joy. 

““Sweet-pickled gherkins!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Slappey. ‘‘That feller showly is scared!” 

“Ah-h-h, oui! M’sieu Lateemer should 
be fright’.”” 

“T reckon he is, all right, Befo’ us lets 
him go is 

‘“____ he pays much francs.” 

“Yeh. . .” Florian frowned. “Says 
which?” 

““M’sieu Lateemer weel pay to M’sieu 
Slappey and to Bu Akba vingt mille francs.” 
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Florian laughed. ‘‘Twenty thousan’ 
francs. Golla! Woul’n’t he die was you to 
git suggestive that he do so.” 

Bu spoke with a quiet, impressive in- 
sistence. “‘Vingt mille francs,’ he repeated. 
“So much M’sieu Lateemer will pay if he 
live.” 

The laughter expired on Mr. Slappey’s 
lips. He looked more closely at his com- 
panion. He saw afresh that Mr. Akba did 
not appear to be the very soul of honor. He 
discerned traces, even, of villainy. And he 
understood with sickening clarity that Mr. 
Bu Akba was very much in earnest. 

““Wh-what you mean, Bu?” 

Mr. Akba spoke softly, but positively. 


He explained that he could very well use | 


twenty thousand francs, and he felt that 
Orifice could quite easily raise that sum if 
his own safety hung in the balance. 


Florian was trembling all over. This was | 
indeed considerably more than he bar- | 


gained for. 
practical joke into a genuine kidnaping. 
He intended holding Orifice Latimer for 
ransom. 

Mr. Slappey realized that his position 
was decidedly unenviable. Mr. Akba’s 
single orb was focused upon the face of 
the erstwhile sheik in evil and speculative 
fashion. He flashed warning. Florian 
understood that he could either become a 
party to this thing, or else join Orifice. 


Here was Bu Akba turning a | 


Never in his life had Mr. Slappey known | 


more genuine terror. It was a cold, clammy 
fear which settled over his heart like a 
damp washcloth. He blinked rapidly, then 


conscripted a pallid smile and plastered it | 


on his face. 
“What I git out of it, Bu?” 


Mr. Akba’s single eye lighted. This was | 
what he had expected—frank alliance with | 


M’sieu Slappey. 
“Cing mille francs,’’ he proclaimed. 
“Five thousand?” 
“Tt is mooch. M’sieu accepts?” 
Florian was himself again. Every brain 
cell was functioning at top speed. He 
waved his hand regally. ‘‘Reckon you got 


somethin’ comin’ to you, cullud boy. I | 


x, 


takes the five thousan’. 

That was indeed excellent. 
occurred to Mr. Akba that Florian might 
be double-crossing him. Mr. Slappey had 
engineered this thing from the first and it 
seemed quite natural to the Algerian gentle- 


It never. 


man that Florian would not be averse to | 


extracting whatever cash was obtainable 
from the Midnight coffers. They seated 
themselves and indulged in conversation. 
They lunched while they talked. A 
meager meal was sent to the terrified Lati- 


‘mer. He left it untouched. Less than an 


hour later he was confronted by the sinister 


figure of Bu Akba and the regal form of | 


Sheik Ghul Faija. Ghul posed with arms 
folded while Bu drove a bargain. 

Orifice writhed. He begged and pleaded 
for freedom. He urged Mr. Akba to leave 
his jugular vein intact. Bu made weird 
gestures and promised dire things. He 
eventually mentioned twenty thousand 
francs as the price of Orifice’s freedom. 
Orifice agreed instantly. 

Bu and Florian left the tent. The former 
was exultant. Florian, however, was de- 
pressed. 


Florian knew that this was a serious | 
business. He slipped his hand beneath the 
gay robe he wore, and sensitive fingers | 


quested for the loaded revolver which he 
had acquired originally as a mere matter of 
ostentation. The cool butt of the gun re- 
assured him somewhat. Not much, but a 
trifle. 

He was acting magnificently. Fright- 
ened as he was, his brain never worked more 
smoothly. He had forgotten his feud with 
President Latimer. He possessed a single 
ambition: to save himself and his friend. 

He agreed to act as messenger between 
Bu Akba and Midnight, claiming that he 
had been accosted by Bu with the informa- 
tion of Latimer’s abduction by the redoubt- 


able Sheik Ghul Faija. In this work he was | 


to be merely Florian Slappey and he was to 
exhort his friends not to report the matter 


to the Biskra police. If they did so, he was 
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to notify Bu Akba immediately. It was a 
very excellent scheme. 

‘But they cain’t git that much money 
until tomorrow,” explained Florian. 

Mr. Akba nodded. He was quite willing 
to keep Orifice captive overnight. He de- 
cided to move two of the tents and their 
prisoner. And so, after an interminable 
afternoon, two canvas structures were 
moved far out into the Sahara. With them 
went a pop-eyed Orifice. Florian rode at 


the head of the cavalcade, eyes straight to 


the front, heart pounding with fear. 

“Things ain’t never so bad,” he reflected, 
“that they cain’t git terribly worse.” 

Mr. Slappey was supposed to visit Biskra 
the following morning for an interview with 
J. Cesar Clump and Lawyer Evans Chew 
regarding the twenty-thousand-franc ran- 
som for Orifice. Meanwhile he sat in 
frightened and solitary state before his tent 
and gazed up at the moon which smiled 
benignly upon the continent of Africa. 

Algeria was becoming highly unpopular 
with Mr. Slappey. He liked it less with the 
passing of each minute. But, without con- 
scious heroism, it never occurred to him to 
desert Orifice, or to play him false. He 
was turning over in his mind a plan for 
rescue and, since that plan involved hold- 
ing the full confidence of Bu Akba, Florian 
made it a point to speak frequently to that 
gentleman by way of assuring him of en- 
thusiastic codperation. 

The evening wore slowly on. Orifice, the 
bonds which bound his legs cutting into the 
flesh, and his arms tight against his sides, 
waited for the end. He, too, felt that the 
visit to Algeria was a mistake. Art was one 
thing, physical danger was quite something 
else again. 

He was in a sad predicament, and knew 
it. He cursed himself roundly for having 
trusted so evil-appearing a person as Bu 
Akba. He insulted himself for having so 
readily fallen into Ghul Faija’s trap. 
“Might of knowed no prince wanted me to 
drink tea with him!” He shook his head 
mournfully. ‘I gits slit open an’ left on the 
desert. No good fun’ral n’r nothin’. An’ 
me with dues all paid up in the Over the 
River Buryin’ Sassiety.”’ 

He closed his eyes as though to shut out 
the horrid vision. He wondered if the boys 
and girls in Biskra were missing him. They 
might come out to the oasis to hunt—but 
he was there no longer. There would be 
nothing but silent palms and mute sands to 
reward the hunters. 

Ghul Faija sauntered toward the tent 
where President Latimer was held captive. 
The guard, a squinty person with broad 
shoulders and bare feet, eyed him askance. 

Florian paid no attention to the guard. 
Instead, he inserted himself through the 
tent flap, drew his scimitar and swished it 


about the head of Mr. Latimer. Orifice 
gave vent to a terrified shriek. 
“Oh, lawsy, Mistuh Faija! Fo’ Law’s 


sake, spare me!”’ 

Swish! Florian’s scimitar again. The 
guard grinned evilly. He had no reason to 
doubt that this queer dusky American was 
even more than an ally. 

Florian’s eyes focused upon the wide- 
open orbs of his one-time boss. And quite 
deliberately Ghul Faija winked! 

Orifice momentarily ceased trembling. 
He looked, and Florian winked again. Then, 
assuring himself that the guard was not 
watching, Florian bent swiftly and with his 
scimitar cut the bonds which held Orifice. 
At the same moment he made a wordless 
gesture which impressed Orifice with the 
necessity of keeping this trifling operation a 
secret. 

Florian strutted from the tent. He 
nodded toward the Arab guard, then seated 
himself by the side of the tent. 

Perhaps fifty yards away the other 
Bedouins were partaking of their evening 
meal. Florian gestured toward the repast 
with his eyebrows and gave the guard a 
gesture of dismissal, indicating that he 
would remain on duty meanwhile. The 
guard, hungry, rose and departed. 

Florian rose and paced up and down 
before the tent. Each journey was a trifle 
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longer than the last. Eventually he found 
himself behind the tent, out of sight of the 
diners. 

He acted swiftly. The tent flap was 
raised and the sheikly head inserted. One 
finger to lips, the other hand gestured Ori- 
fice that the hour for escape had come. 
And poor Mr. Latimer, not knowing what 
kind of fire he was choosing in place of the 
frying pan, obeyed the summons. After 
all, here he was shaking hands with the 
Angel Gabriel. Nothing could be worse, 
and certainly one captor would be better 
than twenty. 

Out of the rear of the tent stepped 
Florian and Orifice. They moved swiftly 
and silently. Mr. Slappey’s heart was 
pounding like a trip hammer. Suppose Bu 
Akba and his friends should discover their 
flight? Suppose—oh, any one of a number 
of things! 

But there was a sense of relief in definite 
action. They made their way unnoticed to 
a grove of palms where a half dozen horses 
were tethered. Florian selected one and 
motioned Orifice to do likewise. Then each 
man led his horse, so as not to alarm those 
who were eating by the camp fire. They 
moved softly into the oasis, crossed the 
oued and came eventually to a good stretch 
of sand. . 

Florian flung himself into the saddle. 
Orifice, with amazing agility, followed suit. 
They fled across the desert toward the spot 
where Biskra gleamed whitely in the moon- 
light. 

It was a perfect night; clear and still and 
more than a trifle cold. Ahead lay Biskra 
and beyond that the grim mountains. To 
the rear were the oasis and the desert. All 
about the flying riders was sand; the 
ground a picturesque conformation of gro- 
tesquely twisted dunes with here and there 
a palm tree. 

Florian was grateful for the dunes. They 
led the way into little valleys and through 
miniature ravines, each barely deep enough 
to conceal them from the miserable crea- 
tures who had been their captors. It was 
so much better than a flat, open stretch. In 
and out they rode, scurrying from the 
shelter of one sand dune to another, and 
eventually they came to a straight stretch 
which seemed to lead direct to Biskra. 

Orifice rode earnestly. He wondered 
what it was all about. And, queerly enough, 
it never occurred to him that he was being 
rescued. 

The result of his thinking was this: That 
Ghul Faija was averse to sharing the ran- 
som money with his followers, and had 
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therefore rekidnaped him in order to keep 
the twenty thousand francs exclusively for 
himself. 

But even so, a single man was more likely 
to be amenable to reason than a score of 
bandits. And action was, in itself, a relief. 
In one way Ghul Faija was ally as well as 
captor. 

They were a queer pair as they thudded 
on toward Biskra, horses’ hoofs making 
little noise on the sandy roadway. Sheik 
Ghul Faija rode easily and gracefully. 
““These nachel-born Arabs showly kin ride 
swell,” reflected Orifice admiringly. Ori- 
fice’s Gargantuan bulk was hunched into 
the smallest possible space on the back of 
his mount. The unaccustomed motion 
jarred and jolted him, but he was exalted 
by the knowledge that every surge carried 
him farther and farther away from the 
villainous Bu Akba. 

On and on they went. Beneath his 
sheikish mask Florian Slappey was grinning. 
He had an idea, and the idea was very good. 
It was, perhaps, better than any idea he 
had entertained since the commencement 
of this grim comedy. 

To the right stretched a line of sand 
dunes, generally conical in shape, like so 
many huge hazards on a Brobdingnagian 
golf course. Quite suddenly Florian reined 
in his horse. Orifice followed suit, terror 
striking at his heart. Florian sat motion- 
less; a stark white figure astride a giant 
stallion. He listened. 

He whirled to confront the cringing, 
frightened Orifice. He made a fierce gesture 
which Orifice understood clearly as a signal 
to remain where he was. Mr. Latimer 
nodded. 

Then, with the speed and directness of an 
arrow, Ghul Faija touched his horse with 
his heels. He drove straight and swift 
toward asand dune. A wild Arabian battle 
cry issued from the royal lips. 

“*Q-o0-0-e-e-e!”” howled Ghul 
‘*Q-0-0-e-e-e!” 

For an instant Orifice contemplated flight 
on his own hook. But second and wiser 
thought deterred him. How could he hope 
to outride an Arab? He knew he dared not 
try; for an unsuccessful attempt un- 
doubtedly would precipitate a sudden and 
complete extermination, with himself as 
exterminatee. He watched spellbound. 

Sheik Ghul Faija disappeared around the 
sand dune. Orifice watched him go, white 


Faija. 


robes streaming in the moonlight. He 
passed out of sight. 
There came the sound of a shot! Of a 


second shot! 
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“Oh, golla!’ Orifice was terrified. 
‘Somethin’ else is happenin’.”’ 

Behind the sand dune a queer thing was 
occurring. Once effectually concealed from 
the sight of President Latimer, Sheik Ghul 
Faija pulled out his revolver and fired two 
shots into the air. Then he reined in his 
horse, dismounted swiftly, and shed his 
princely garments. 

Burnoose and turban fell to the sand; 
and there emerged from the habiliments of 
a Bedouin sheik the slender and immacu- 
late figure of Mr. Florian Slappey, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. True, it was a tense, 
worried little Florian; a warlike one, 
clutching a smoking revolver, and gazing 
with a grimace of distaste upon the late 
royal raiment. 

Leaving the remains of Ghul Faija lying 
on the desert, Florian Slappey mounted the 
sheik’s horse. He dug heels into ribs, ut- 
tered a wild shriek: 

“Hol’ still, Orifice! Ise comin’!” 

Mr. Latimer stood stock-still. His jaw 
sagged. That voice! Those words! It 
sounded like—but that was impossible! 
Not Florian Slappey! Not here! Not 
risking his life in rescue! 

From behind the sand dune came a yell- 
ing, exultant figure. The man rode like a 
centaur, bending low and clutching a gleam- 
ing weapon in his hand. Orifice’s heart 
bounded with thanksgiving. 

“Florian Slappey!’’ he howled. 

Florian did not pause. He spurred on 
in the general direction of Biskra and mo- 
tioned Orifice to follow. And under the 
African moon, all unmindful of the African 
chill, two Birmingham colored folks rode 
blindly for the squat white city on the 
desert edge. 

And as they rode President Latimer 
scourged himself. He visualized the battle 
behind the sand dune; the lethal conflict 
between this little negro and the great 
warrior, Ghul Faija. 

Orifice’s eyes filled with tears at thought 
of his own cruelty toward Florian. He 
rode faster and turned pleading eyes to 
Mr. Slappey. 

“Florian,” he begged, ‘‘is you ever gwine 
forgive me?” 

Florian masked his smile. “‘Golla! Ori- 
fice, I never thought ’bout nothin’ ’cept 
that we was boun’ to be frien’s again.” 

“How noble you is! Is you willin’ to 
assept yo’ job back with Midnight?” 

“‘T reckon, Orifice. If you craves to 
have me.” 

“T raises yo’ sal’ry 

“Shuh! Brother, money don’t matter 
*tween I an’ you. Ise always glad to be of 
service.” 

President Latimer was overcome by the 
other’s magnanimity. ‘Florian, how did 
you know what was happenin’? How did 
you git to be where you was at tonight?”’ 

Florian smiled in superior fashion. ‘‘I 
figgered you might git into trouble, foolin’ 
with these Algeriers. I sort of. snooped 
aroun’ an’ watched. I wasn’t cravin’ to 
have my good friend all cut up into li’) 
pieces by no Arabs.” 

“Hero what you is! Oh! Brother 
Slappey, you sho don’t know what I has 
been through.” 

Florian answered with significant tense- 
ness. 

“The hell I don’t!” said he. 

And later, as they passed within the 
town limits of Biskra and pulled into a walk 
on the broad, palm-lined reaches of the Rue 
Cazenave, President Latimer’s curiosity 
forced a question: 

“Brother Slappey,” he inquired affec- 
tionately, “what happened behind that 
sand dune back yonder?” 

Florian made a modest gesture. 

“Don’t you go askin’ me no questions, 


” 


- Orifice,” he said softly. ‘I hates to boast 


about myse’f. But this much I will tell 
you re wala $9 

He pulled his horse close to that of Presi- 
dent Latimer. He leaned over and smiled 
into the other’s eyes. He gave a portentous 
wink. 

““Mistuh Ghul Faija is one sheik,”’ he an- 


nounced, “‘who ain’t gonna reign no mo’.” 
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The Newest Product of 
CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


FINEST OF FOURS 


Chrysler Standardized Quality, which is a fixed and inflex- | 
ible quality standard enforcing the same scrupulously close 
limits—the same rigid rule of engineering exactness—the S 
same absolute accuracy and precision of alignment and | 
assemblage—in the measurement, the machining and the 
manufacturing of every part, practice and process in four 

lines of Chrysler cars “50”, “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” 
—puts into the new Chrysler “50” a value heretofore un- 
approached at such price. 


F.0O.B.DETROIT 


A full-sized car, with room and comfort for all family needs; 
speed ability of 50 miles and more per hour; pick-up of 5 to 
25 miles in 8 seconds; economy of 25 miles to the gallon, 
the new Chrysler “50” is easily singled out as the Finest of 
Fours. 


Chrysler dealers everywhere now have the “50”. Go to the 
dealer nearest you. Examine the new Chrysler “50”. Ride 
in it. Its greater value will amaze you. 


Coupe *750 - - Coach *780 - - Sedan *830 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


BUILT AS ONLY CHRYSLER 


| ‘Chr sler Model Numbers 
ean Miles per Hour 
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Shotguns 


Ammunition 
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SPORTSMENS WEEK 


Hail, You Outdoor 
Men and Women. 


an eye-feast awaits you 
in your own home fown 


1926 R. A. Co. 


[ET =~ rr enema a Aang tae Le 
Game Loads Cutlery g 


O YOU thrill to the whistle of ducks’ wings, or the whirr of a 

rising grouse? Do you love to watch a ribbon-road wind up 

beneath your car? Is a snowshoe’s crunch as it breaks the crust 
sweet music to your ears? 


Then there’s a treat prepared for you, for this is Sportsmen’s Week. 


Go to your hardware or sporting goods dealer and see his exhibits 
of all that’s new in equipment to add comfort, pleasure, and suc- 
cess to your next trip—hunting, trapping, camping, or auto- 
touring. 


Equipping is half the fun of any outing. Now’s the time to re- 
plenish the kit—there are always a few items lacking—or if you 
need a whole new outfit, get it while the most up-to-date stock 
is complete and on display. 


Among the goods featured you will find Remington Nitro Express 
Loads, a recent development that has increased the range of the 
shotgun. With Nitro Express Loads you will be able this Fall to 
bring down ducks, geese or other game that were heretofore hope- 
lessly out of range. These loads will outshoot, shell for shell, any 
make or brand of long range shells on the market, because they 
are the only shells loaded to a uniform standard of velocity, 
pattern and penetration. 


To delight the duck shooter there is also the new Model 11 
Autoloading Shotgun, now with finely checkered fore-end and 
pistol grip. The old favorite, Remington Model 10 Slide Action 
Repeating Shotgun, will be there with a complete line of Rem- 
ington rifles and Metallic Ammunition. 


You'll find, too, the new Remington Model 30 bolt-action Express 
Rifle that big game hunters have been awaiting eagerly. 


While in the store look at the Remington Outdoor Sheath Knives 
and the other Remington Knives for hunters, trappers, campers, 
fishermen, and auto-tourists. Every one was designed by men 
who know sportsmen’s needs at first hand. 


Remington is co-operating with dealers and other manufacturers 
throughout the country to make this year’s Sportsmen’s Week an 
outstanding success. Your dealer will appreciate it if you will 
visit his store and examine the fine assortment of hunting and 
outdoor equipment that he has assembled for your choice. 
Don’t fail to see his exhibits. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 


Model 10 Remington 
Pump-Gun, 12-Gauge 
Six-Shot Repeater 


Smooth operation, beauty 
of design, perfect balance, 
natural pointing and hard 
shooting qualities have 
made this America’s favor- 
ite pump-gun. Receiver is 
one solid piece and shells 
are inserted and ejected at 
the bottom, which gives full 
protection to the shooter. 
All the popular barrel- 
lengths; full choke, modi- 
fied choke orcylinder bore. 


Remington 
Outdoor 
Knives with 
Sheaths 
(No. RH35 Illustrated) 


Remington Sheath 
Knives are especially de- 
signed to meet the require- 
ments of all outdoor men who 
demand quality, correctly shaped 
blades with durable, keen- cutting 
edges and sturdy construction. They are 
beautifully finished and perfectly bal- 
anced. The sheaths are of extra heavy 
leather, stitched and riveted with lock- 
tite clasps. Furnished in various styles 
and lengths. No. RH134 has 5-Inch 
Stainless Steel Blade, blood rustless, and 
sells at a slightly higher price. 


BELLE: 
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Hi-Speed and Express Cartridges 


Remington Express Cartridges give more 
speed to the heaviest mushrooming bullets. 
Theyare especiallyrecommended for moose, 
grizzly,and other large game. Remington Hi- 
Speed Cartridges are the fastest long range 
mushrooming cartridges made. Recom- 
mended for fast-moving game and open 
shooting. They modernize your old rifle, 
giving greater velocity, greater energy, 
and lower trajectory than the old-style 
ammunition. 


ta Remington | CH 
Heavy Duck LOAD 


Nitro Express Loads 


The new Remington Nitro Express Loads 
have the longest range ever developed within 
the limits of safe breech pressure. They are 
the lowest priced shells containing the maxi- 


mum powder and shot charges. They are 
loaded with the best American progressive 
burning powder to a uniform velocity in 
excess of that obtainable with 334 drams of 
bulk smokeless in the 12-gauge but with 
moderate recoil. A wide variety of shot 
sizes, in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, makes them 
suitable for all kinds of birds or other small 
game. 


Cash Registers 
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HAVOLINE 


REG US PAT OFF 


~ the power oil 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY Incorporated 


T the moment of ignition-flash your motor 

is loaded with power. It will deliver as 

much of this power to the rear wheels as it can. 

You help it along. Or you hinder it. According 
to the oil you use. 


Here are the facts: An imperfect oil seal at 
the piston head kills a percentage of power be- 
fore it even gets started. And faulty lubrication 
pilfers some more. A surprising proportion of 
the cars you see on the road are running around 
on three power legs and paying for four. 


60,000 Wasson Motor Check tests proved 


Oil 


is more than oil ~it 


Havoline a power builder. Average cars showed 
power gains of 10% to 30% with Havoline in 
the crank case. 


What is such an increase worth? Just this: 
Apart from giving you the thrill of full power, it 
adds to your gasoline mileage and eliminates the 
cause of many repairs. 


Have your crank case filled with Havoline. 
Clean, smooth, thoroughbred Havoline. Let it 
work in. Then watch your motor perform over 
the hills and on the straightaway. You can 
actually feel the difference. 


nS POW ET, 


October 16,1926 


If your car is listed 
below, an individual 
Guide to Power will 
gladly be furnished 
by any Havoline- 
dealer; or mailed 
you upon request. 
AJAX BUICK 

CADILLAC 

CHEVROLET 
DODGE ESSEX 
FORD HUDSON 
NASH OAKLAND 

OVERLAND 

PACKARD 
PONTIAC REO 
STUDEBAKER STAR 

WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Havoline is sold from bulk or in one and five gal- 

lon cans. Also 30 and 50 gallon drums for home 
garage use. 


Inp1An REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


“This soldier says you dropped your 
purse down by the corral.” 

Captain Costello looked at me and nery- 
ously shook his head. He said in his 
hoarse, musical voice, ‘‘ Why, no, corporal. 
I don’t carry no—any purse.” 

“But this has the captain’s name on it.” 

He gingerly took the square of green 
leather and looked at his own name 
stamped on it, but he shook his head once 
more and said, “No, that ain’t mine. 
Thanks for lookin’ after it, corporal, but 
it’s not mine.” 

Colonel Marivaux shot out a brown hand 
and then held the green square in his fin- 
gers while he scowled at it. After a mo- 
ment he said, “‘Chinese leather, too. . . . 
I bet ” And deliberately unfolded the 
square, the watered silk of its inner side 
flashing in the sunlight which covered his 
hands. He grunted, in the satisfaction of 
knowing himself right: ‘“‘Hm-m-m! Yes. 
Yung Chu’s. San Francisco,’’ and tapped 
the name gilded in minute letters on the 
margin of the lining. 

For a second I thought how jolly it would 
be to be out of baking Texas and back in 
Yung Chu’s scented shop on Jackson 
Street, under the bulbous lanterns; and 
then I had to be wooden, military, taking 
the purse as Col. Philip Marivaux tossed it 
into my hands. 

“Go report it to the sergeant major, 
corporal, and see if there’s a soldier named 
Martin Costello in this regiment.” 

“Very good, s——” ' 

I don’t know how to describe what hap- 
pened, because nothing happened, visibly; 
and nothing happened visibly that would 
mean much if it were described. Only the 
colonel’s eyeglass fell the length of its black 
cord and I stopped speaking my mechan- 
ical acceptance of the order. A sort of 
wave passed over Capt. Martin Costello, as 
if the sunlight burned him into rags. And 
yet he did nothing. He simply stood, one 
hand on a hip and his face quite composed. 

“Very good, sir.” 

ee athlidoos 

I walked off into the rear entrance of the 
headquarters building and found the ser- 
geant major writing a letter on a rickety 
typewriter, with a cold pipe in his teeth. It 
was probably a difficult love letter—he was 
a handsome young thug—because he was 
cross at being disturbed and simply shoved 
the regimental roster at me, saying, “Look 


yourself.” 

“Just why should I do your work, 
O’Day?” 

“Aw, goto ” he politely snarled, and 
began to run a finger down the typed names 
of the pamphlet. ‘‘Costello. . . . There’s 
a John in C Battery. Naw! The 


only Martin Costello we got is that pickled 
tripe that runs F Battery.” 

““Where’s he from, O’Day?”’ 

The sergeant major mentioned a low and 
unprintable part of Hades and then 
snapped open a copy book in the top drawer 
of his desk. He read out: ‘‘Born, Maurice, 
Pennsy, 1870. Looks younger’n 
that. . . Enlisted U. S. Marine Corps, 
May sixt’, 796. ’Lo! He was on 
sea duty in Admiral Dewey’s fleet. f 
Honorably discharged New York, January, 
1900. Appointed second lieutenant F. A. 
June three, 1916. . He was in my old 
outfit down on the border. . . . Nearest 
relative, wife, R. F. D. somethin’ or other, 
Maurice, Pennsy. . . . He’s a fine sketch, 
anyhow!” 

“Nobody seems to love him,” I yawned. 

“His wife does,’’ O’Day thought; ‘“‘gets 
a letter every mornin’ mail. You can dope 
out all his life, can’t you? Hayseed kid, he 
was. Enlists in the leathernecks an’ does 
his string. Goes home an’ marries some 
farmer’s girl. Gets tired milkin’ the chickens 
an’ gets him a commission for the Mex’can 
scrap. 

“And now we got the pleasure of his soci- 
ety in this outfit. . The colonel don’t 
like him for sour beans. He i 
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The colonel observed from the inside of 
the doorway: ‘‘You seem to be talking a 
good deal, sergeant major!’’ His voice 
here reminded me of that Lieutenant Mari- 
vaux who spoke so softly in his pretty 
Louisianian drawl to ladies while he handed 
teacups in a drawing-room of Officers’ Row 
at West Point in 1896. However, the voice 
did not soothe Sergeant Major O’Day or 
me that afternoon in Leon Springs Military 
Reservation. 

“Have you found a soldier named Mar- 
tin Costello?” 

SUNO A SID we 

“Give me that purse, corporal.” 

We stood in iced stiffness and watched 
the colonel’s fingers turning out the insides 
of the green leather square on the desk. It 
struck me suddenly that he was much 
taller than he seemed on casual glances, or 
that his dignity wasn’t the mere play- 
acting of a clever military commander who 
must, stranger, be a little of an actor to 
maintain the artifices of the military ma- 
chine. He counted over four yellow bills 
and pursed his lips, fingering some smaller 
certificates. Then he looked in a folded 
paper and I could see his eyes contract as 
he studied the scrawled red Chinese char- 
acters. One of his spurs jangled a trifle on 
the floor. Then he turned the paper over 
and remarked: ‘‘Ha! That saves you some 
trouble. . Private M. Costello, Com- 
pany B, Ninety Orderly !”’ 

His headquarters were perfectly served. 
An orderly shot in from the veranda and 
rigidly stood gazing at Colonel Marivaux. 

“Take this over to the adjutant of the 
infantry brigade. My compliments. Tell 
him it was picked up down at the corral 
here by What’s your name, cor- 
poral? . . . Allright. Tell him that, and 
get a receipt. There is one hundred and 
fifty-five dollars in the purse exactly. . . . 
That'll do. Give the sergeant major the 
receipt. Run along.” 

The boy shot out and the feet of his horse 
made a prompt noise, while Colonel Mari- 
vaux looked at Sergeant Major O’ Day with 
the eyeglass poised in his fingers. He 
looked and permitted his white mustaches 
to wriggle vilely. I don’t know how he 
managed the movement, but it was horridly 
suggestive of a tiger’s meditation over the 
lambkin, and O’Day’s face reddened. 

“A good many bright young sergeants 
major have lost their jobs, O’ Day, because 
they talked too much.” 

‘Yes, sir,’ the lamb bleated. 

“T didn’t tell you to speak,’’ the tiger 
observed. Then he strolled out of the 
office into the sunlight of the grassy space 
behind the building, and the lamb remained 
speechless for thirty seconds at least. 

“Your job,” I said, “is problematical.” 

“Aw, he’s a good guy, though,’’ O’ Day 
coughed, sitting down; ‘‘but I gotta be 
Percy with the lollipop ’round here now for 
a couple of weeks. Ain’t it hell how quiet 
some men can walk?” 

Some men could even in boots with 
spurs, and some men couldn’t in the heavi- 
ness of military shoes. Retreat was over 
when G. D. cavorted into the supply office, 
where I was bandaging my infected foot 
afresh, and the boy’s heels shook the floor 
so that I spilled lotion all over my ankle. 

“Guy lookin’ for you!”’ 

“Bring the guy in if he isn’t a colonel or 
some such beast.” 

“Oh, it’s just ’at doughboy was talkin’ 
wiv us ’safternoon.”’ 

“Let him in then. Oh!” 

The dark -infantryman was one of the 
light walkers. He stood smiling through 
the smoke of a cigarette in his tanned fin- 
gers, and said very civilly, ‘‘Thank you for 
getting my wallet back to me so fast, cor- 
poral. Didn’t even know I’d dropped it.” 

I mumbled something or other. My 
mind had simply departed out of Texas 
and had planted me in Yung Chu’s scented 
shop on the height of Jackson Street in cool 
San Francisco. I was there, standing with 


some gilded, intricate carved toy in my 
hands below a sign lettered in silver enig- 
mas on the heavy blue of its paper, and old 
women in green jackets led gay yellow ba- 
bies through my head. I could wonder about 
this dislocation, but I could not bring my- 
self back to the cubical, naked office in 
Texas while this dark infantryman stood 
civilly smiling at me from under his trim 
wide hat with its fading turquoise cord. 

““Y-you’re from San Francisco, Mr. Cos- 
tello?”’ 

““Yes—more or less. Been at college in 
Washington. A lot of Californians go to 
the university, y’know, at Seattle.” 

“Really,” I said. 

My mind came hobbling back from San 
Francisco. He sat down on his heels and 
gravely considered my blistered foot in the 
basin of medicated water. He took off his 
hat, and I even noted that his black hair 
had vague, sparse patches of curl in its 
dense smoothness. He looked up with the 
round blue eyes that did not belong in his 
dark face and remarked ‘‘That must be 
pretty damn painful” in his amiable 
American voice. But all this while I had to 
hold my mind from clothing him in a jade 
silk jacket buttoned to the throat, and from 
shoving his handsome big feet into em- 
broidered shoes and white socks. He was 
talking about blisters and infections; he 
knew something about them, because he’d 
had an infected foot at his university by 
way of a football shoe that didn’t fit. We 
chattered, and yet all the time I had to keep 
telling my mind to behave itself. His name 
was Martin Costello, not Fu Chee or Yung 
Chu. But inside the opened buttons of his 
olive shirt naked flesh of his breast showed 
hard and hairless as some dull old porcelain 


- on shelves of Yung Chu’s shop in China- 


town, not quite yellow and yet not wholly 
white, below his tanned throat. 

*“Ain’t it funny,” G. D. yawned, dan- 
gling his legs from my desk, ‘‘’at your 
name’s same as Captain Costello’s is?”’ 

“Ts it? Martin Costello?” 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘‘I took your wallet up to 
headquarters to give it to him. Only the 
colonel found your address in it.”’ 

The dark doughboy lighted another ciga- 
rette, having tossed one to G. D., and asked, 
“That was the big officer who bawled us 
out this afternoon? The old marine ser- 
geant?”’ 

“Yes. He was on duty in Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet at Manilla. Then he was dis- 
charged back in 1900, and then he got him- 
self a commission last year.”’ 

“He’s a big fellow,” said the infantry- 
man, and blew a circle of smoke. It went 
circling around his head as though incense 
blew softly from a brazier around the im- 
passive head of a seated god on a teakwood 
pedestal in the shop of Yung Chu. Mean- 
while this boy simply sat on his heels, his 
heavy chest forced by the posture between 
his double knees, and amiably watched his 
own smoke coiling in the air. Sunset en- 
tered the window and the screened doorway 
of the office in a sleepy stream of rich pink 
light. 

“Must be three-four thousand off’cers in 
this army useda be sergeants,’ G. D. 
chirped. 

“T suppose so. Where you from, kid?” 

*Persis, Mississippi,’ the terrible child 
declared. “‘An’ I wisht I was home, ’cause 
we certainly oughta get us anuvver cook in 
my outfit. The chow was all burnt up foh 
supper. Oh, mamma can cook!” 

“D’you look like your mamma, G. D.?” 

“Yeh; only some like daddy. He’s 
yella-headed. Only I look more like my 
grandfather on daddy’s side, exceptin’ he 
wears whiskers. He’s a nice fella. He 
thrashed me oncet for gettin’ stewed on 
lemon extrac’ outa Want me to an- 
swer?”’ 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

G. D. took the buzzing little field tele- 
phone from the wall and assured its mouth- 
piece: ‘‘ Yeh, this is the supply office. . . . 
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Is your 


bathroom 
ready for guests ? 


R DO you wish, perhaps, that 
() the toilet seat were a little 
more up-to-date? It is a fact, sur- 
prising as it may seem, that a great 
improvement can be made in the 
appearance of the bathroom by re- 
placing the old, dark-colored, 
cracked or otherwise unsightly 
toilet seat with a modern, all- 
white Church Toilet Seat. 


‘Bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


A HANDSOME, smooth, white seat 
lends an air of refinement and lux- 
ury to the bathroom such as you 
find in the bathrooms of luxurious 
hotels and apartments. Yet its price 
brings it within reach of all. 

You do not have to make the bath- 
room entirely over. This simple 
change adds new beauty. The toilet 
seat is the one fixture which guests 
are sure to criticise just as they 
would criticise bad manners. It 
means a lot to any hostess to know 
that the bathroom is a room she 
can be proud to have guests use. 

The ‘‘Church’’ Toilet Seat is all- 
white and stays white permanently 
—a sanitary seat that washes as 
easily as porcelain. Its white sur- 
face is neither paint, varnish nor 
enamel, but a durable sheathing as 
handsome as ivory. It won't crack, 
splinter, chip, wear off or stain. 
Fits any toilet. You can install it 
yourself if you wish, it goes on so 
easily. Obtainable at any plum- 
ber’s. Think what a difference it 
would make! 


Send for free book 


TuaT you may see just what this Seat really 
is, send coupon below for 
Mrs. Mildred Stevens’ sixteen 
page book entitled, ‘‘An Easy 
Way to Make a Bathroom 
More Attractive,’ together 
with a free sample of sani- 
white sheathing. No obliga- 
tion. Address C. F. Church 
MionGor, Dept. Fro, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Churchay s 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., Dept. F10 
Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy 

of your book, ‘“An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 

Attractive,"’ together with free sample of Sani-white 


Sheathing to: 


Name... 
Street. . 
City... 


Adjusto-Ray 


BAKES OUT PAIN 


Adjusto-Ray is the improved 
therapeutic lamp. Wonderful for 
relieving rheumatism, neuritis, neu- 
ralgia, lumbago, headaches, nervous- 
ness and many other ailments. 


Its sun-like rays quickly soothe the | 


affected parts, penetrate to the seat 
of the trouble, ease pain and help to 
remove the cause. 
by physicians everywhere. 


Adjustable 


to any position 


9 


clamps — stands — hangs 


Adjusto-Ray is simple, convenient and 
safe. No assistance needed—just clamp 
Adjusto-Ray on your bed or chair—or 
stand it on a table—or hang it up—and 
attach to any electric light socket. 

Adjusto-Ray is built on scientific prin- 


ciples. It throws a parallel ray and has no | 


focal point. Complete with 260-watt bulb. | answer from San Francisco. Time passed. 


Comes in three styles—hand model: $6.50; 
clamp model (as illustrated): $9.00; floor 


model: $13.50. Sold by all leading dealers. | 


Ideal for 
drying 
the hair— 
bakes in 
the wave 
and curl. 


Manufactured by 


141-151 So. 5th St., 
S.W. Farber, Inc., MHC eR, es 


Recommended | 
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Yeh, lootenant, this is Brown. . . . Yeh, 
he’s here, lootenant, sir. It’s the 
chaplain, corporal. He wants you to come 
up an’ give him a French lesson. : 
Yeh, he’ll come, lootenant, sir. . You 
got any more of ’ose marshmallows? . 
Thank you kindly,” the stray cherub said, 
“T’ll come up. An’ you gotta give me a new 
book to learn me moh readin’ outa, ’cause 
this one you gived me ain’t good for nuffin. 
areas Gr =D Yas 

“T love the way you treat a commis- 
sioned officer, G. D.!” 

“G’on!” G. D. sniffed, hanging up the 
telephone. ‘‘Chaplains isn’t real officers, 
fella! Are they, doughboy?”’ 

Only there was no doughboy left in the 
office. We both sat examining the spot 
where Private Martin Costello had been 
sitting on his heels with smoke oozing out 


| of his flat face, and for about one minute 


neither of us said anything. The dark 
doughboy had merely vanished, and my 
mind informed me that he had returned to 


| some room filled with teakwood stands and 


slumbering golden dragons in the midst of 
San Francisco’s many sounds. 

“Helef’ wivout sayin’ good-by or nuffin!” 

“Obviously,” I said. 

Perhaps it was just as I made this stupid 
and obvious answer that Erasmus Conkling 
was distracted from the business of soaping 
his head in the raised shower baths behind 
the cantonments. Water warmed in the 
thin pipes all afternoon and you could get 
a really hot shower about sunset if too 
many men didn’t think of this sanitary 
idea at the same time. Erasmus was stand- 
ing in the open end of the makeshift bath- 
room, soaping his head, when he heard 
somebody running madly but regularly on 
the damp clay that stretched for yards 
around the baths. He pried suds off his 
eyelids and briefly saw a tall soldier whose 
long legs lifted him in superb strides from 
the ground. He ran as men trained to the 
business run, and the blue cord on his hat 
fairly clicked away from Erasmus, floating 
across the barren meadows toward a pali- 
sade of woods which hid our camp from the 
rest of the mighty reservation, this plateau 
pushing up twenty thousand lives and that 
many secrets to the sky above Texas. 

Erasmus wondered whether the next 
year’s track team at Harvard would amount 
to much, and then soap slid into his eyes 


| and hurt him. But this runner passed on 
' and on, it seems, and presently came into 


the telegraph office at the great central 
camp of the reservation. You can imagine 
his dark hands spilling sweat on a yellow 
blank and the civilian clerk drawling, 


| “Look like you been runnin’, bud,” and 


some lieutenant, busily composing a tele- 
gram to a girl in San Antonio, pausing to 
look at this tanned, rather ugly lad from 
his regiment. Wasn’t it the boy they called 
Frisco who had shone a good deal in the 


' exhibition drill last Saturday for the gen- 


eral? On the other hand, possibly nobody 


_ saw him come into the telegraph office. He 


gave in his telegram and sat down, perhaps, 
on the doorstep of the place to await an 


At seven o’clock the enlisted men, loung- 


| ing up the slope of our regimental street, 


got to their feet and watched a spectacle. 
Down from the headquarters came Col. 
Philip Marivaux, starched to the knees and 
below that gleaming with polish, astride a 
black pony named Diomed. Behind this 
portent came the regimental adjutant and 
the colonel’s orderly; and behind that 
couple came all the officers of the regiment 
on their varying horses, except the chap- 
lain, who had no interest in the sham battle 
of the training school beside the central 
camp, two miles away. 

This pageant could have started from 
the headquarters through the woods, but 
Marivaux headed the group downhill and 
the regiment had the benefit of red sunset 
glittering on the colonel’s eyeglass and of 
Captain Costello’s tawny silk shirt flapping 
against his lean sides. We were much grati- 
fied by the sight and, in particular, by the 
second lieutenant of C Battery’s efforts at 
unconsciousness of the audience. He was 
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just out of West Point and his nose was 
sunburned. The sun, humbled by this ex- 
hibition of the military caste, now set at 
once and armadillos on branches of the pin 
oaks furled themselves for the night, sure 
that nobody would skin them and send 
them to friends elsewhere to be used as 
fern baskets. 

The night caressed the plateau with 
shadows and a faint, immediate chill. Sol- 
diers went streaming in long rivers through 
the woods to see the student officers com- 
mit a sham battle, and for a time G. D. 
wavered mentally between the thought of a 
battle in the dark and the marshmallows in 
the chaplain’s room at headquarters. But 
his supper had been a failure and the 
marshmallows won. He escorted me to 
Lieutenant the Reverend Arthur Weaver’s 
square cell and began a prolonged dessert, 
sitting in a corner with successive cigarettes 
in one hand and the tin box of white candies 
between his knees. Shortly after taps 
sounded through the half-empty camp, 
G. D. had achieved a full victory over 
the marshmallows and was stickily asleep, 
with his yellow head against the end of the 
chaplain’s bed and his mouth ringed in 
sugar. 

““Parfoom,”’ said the chaplain. 

“No, sir. Parfum. Try not to sound the 
m at all and make the w rather flatter.” 

“Parfwuh,”’ the good man said. 

He would look at a word:and then slowly, 
painstakingly and heavily mispronounce 
it. I’ve often wondered what the peasantry 
of France made of this honest gentleman’s 
version of their language. But his medita- 
tions went on so long over each word that 
my mind could take vacations. Presently 
the first volleys of rifle play from the 
student officers distracted me, an inde- 
scribable, remote rattling of joined noises. 

“Maund,” said the chaplain. 

“No, sir. Monde. Pronounce the o as 
nearly as possibly like a u without doing 
Gaal 

“Mhund,” he said, and dashed drops 
from his nose. Texas was removing ounces 
from him daily, and his struggle with the 
French idiom helped the process. The lamp 
on the table between us smoked gently and 
smelled terribly in the confines of the square 
room, and its light, cast outward through 
the screen of the door, showed a newspaper 
motionless on the grass under the tree. 

After a little some shadow hid that news- 
paper. .A slow voice spoke: “I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 

“What is it?’ the chaplain asked. 

“Could the lieutenant tell me which is 
Captain Costello’s room?” 

“Second from this, to the right. But he’s 
over at the sham battle just now. Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“No, sir,’’ the shadow said in the voice of 
Private Martin Costello. ‘‘Thank you.” 

There was no longer anybody in the night 
outside the door. But after one puff of his 
pipe the chaplain got up, and I was glad of 
it. Hesaid “That lad was in some kind of 
trouble, corporal,’’ and took his fat body 
briskly through the doorway. G. D. mut- 
tered something in his sleep, as if an un- 
easiness passed from the waking world into 
his released mind. A trouble plucked his 
rosy forehead into a frown, and he was still 
frowning when the chaplain came back. 

“Gone. Did you know who he was, cor- 
poral?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s a soldier named Costello 
from one of the infantry regiments.” 

“Costello?” 

I said nothing. It was no duty of mine 
to say anything, but I wanted to know what 
the chaplain thought of that voice outside 
the screen, in its cold monotony of wrath. 
I had once heard a famous German actor 
use that voice in the lines of Hamlet 
watching King Claudius at prayers. 

“Corporal, didn’t that boy sound— 
sound horribly angry to you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The chaplain wiped water from his face 
and sat down again. He broke out sharply: 
“Just what is it about Captain Costello 
that makes him so—so impossible, cor- 
poral? Personally I’ve found him very 
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civil and—and not offensive. But he rasps 
one somehow. And I know his men dis- 
like him.”’ 

This was wholly irregular and broke the 
rules of the military machine. An officer 


_cannot consult his inferiors on his own rank. 


“‘T think the captain’s simply an obvi- 
ous thug,’’ I said, as irregularly. 

“Oh, but ”’ said the chaplain, and 
drummed his fingers on a French grammar. 

We sat in the strangest way, saying noth- 
ing, and both of us worried by that voice 
beyond the screen of the doorway. My 
mind took me off again to San Francisco 
and brought me back before another voice 
spoke at the screen: “Ha! How’s your 
French getting on, Weaver?” 

“ec Oh ! ” 

“Scared you?” the colonel chuckled. 

“Yes, sir. How was the sham battle?” 

“Very stupid. They’re no good, you 
know. But it gives the boys something to 
do,’ Colonel Marivaux yawned. His 
monocle was a round silver blot in the light 
and seemed opaque. His clothes, faded al- 
most white, were ghostly and dramatic in 
the shadow, and he spoke amiably, in the 
ghost of his official manner: “‘Found any 
more purses, corporal?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That doughboy was lucky,” the over- 


lord drawled, ‘“‘to get his back. I suppose 
he got it?” 

“Yes, sir. He came over and thanked 
me.” 

ak A? ; 


He was silent. He wanted to ask me 
something, and I, standing stiffly, wanted 
to tell him something; but an enlisted man 
cannot gossip with his regimental com- 
mander. The machinery does not permit 
that. 

‘“What kind of fellow was he, corporal?’’ 

“Very pleasant, sir. From San Fran- 
cisco. Seemed to be an educated man.”’ 

“Must be. That letter that had his name 
on it,’”’ the colonel drawled, ‘‘was in Chi- 
nese.” 

I probably jumped. The colonel walked 
on, his spurs tinkling on the narrow plat- 
form which made a veranda for these cells. 
The chaplain looked at me miserably and 
this thing we didn’t understand pressed 
down on us. 

“That’s the boy who was looking for 
Captain Costello just now.” 

“T think I Do you think I’d better 
tell the colonel, corporal? This ” He 
wiped his face and then shook his head 
nervously as some pair of feet thumped the 
boards and other spurs rang. 

“T’d tell someone, sir.” 

“T think I’d better, really, because —— 
Oh, captain, is that you?” 

Outside the door Costello said ‘‘ Yeh” 
and paused. Because he was smoking, his 
face showed more plainly, damp with heat 
and reddish. He kicked the screen open 
bluntly and stepped into the room with a 
kind of truculent shyness. 

“Pretty dull show they gave us over at 
the camp. I came home.” 

AVE. There was a soldier named 
Costello looking for you about ten minutes 
ago. He’s out of one of the infantry regi- 
ments. Th-that was his purse the corporal 
here found this afternoon.” 

Captain Costello did not move, I think, 
for twenty seconds. Then he shook some 
ash from the cigar in his fingers and, oddly, 
looked at the tattooed badge of the Marine 
Corps on his right hand’s back, or down 
to his powdered boots. 

“Yeh? I’ve got plenty of relations named 
Costello. Well, g’night.” 

“The boy seemed very much upset about 
something, Costello.” 

“He did? Well, g’night.” 

The screen closed. I had the common 
nervous revolt and wanted to laugh in my 
relief. The image of a deadly fright had 
passed out of the room, and I hoped that 
I wasn’t pale from watching the tall cap- 
tain’s face stiffen in the game of secrecy. 
Something had opened under him. 

“Heavens!’’ said the chaplain. 

Yies sits ‘ 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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The first 
fragrant whiff 
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won me! 


TOa pipe-hungry man, there’s no aroma 
in the world to compare to that of good 
old Prince Albert. Just fling back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin, close your 
eyes, and breathe in! That’s tobacco, 
Men .. . every cubic inch of it. It 
won me! | 


And when you tamp a load into the 
business-end of your old jimmy-pipe and 
light up, you know that P. A. more than 
makes good on its aromatic promise. 
Cool as the old-fashioned spare-room. 
Sweet as a raise in pay. Fragrant as a 
woodland trail. 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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P. A. is mild, too, with a mildness that 
takes off the brakes and tells you to step 
on it. No matter how fast you feed it, 
P. A. never backfires. All bite and parch 
have been ruled out by the Prince Albert 
process. Just cool contentment, morn- 
ing to midnight. 

No matter what your previous expe- 
rience with a pipe has been; no matter 
how satisfied you think you are with your 
present brand, I'll bet an oil portrait of 
Andrew J. Gump against a lead dime that 
Prince Albert will be a revelation to you. 
Buy a tidy red tin today. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 


(Continued from Page 116) 

He picked up the French grammar and 
spun its green binding in one hand. It took 
him a little time to make up his mind and 
then he said, “Stay here, please! I’m going 
to speak to the colonel about this. It—it 
worries me, somehow, and ——” 

G. D.’s body bounced on the planks in 
the first crash of the shock. The boy said 
“Oh!” asleep, and then woke with a quick 
yelp. A jar shook the lamp on the naked 
table and it fairly tottered in a second jolt. 
This shell of thin woodwork was shaken by 
some force as though a great hammer struck 
the walls. [heard spurs. The colonel’s eye- 
glass flashed. 

“What’s that, Weaver?” 

“T can’t say, s Oh, let’s look in 
Costello’s room!”’ 

They had both thought in the same 
breath and faster than I could think. It 
was the heaving of some struggle in one of 
the rooms that jarred the lamp here and 
made the box emptied of marshmallows 
tinkle on the floor. Costello had walked 
into an enemy in his dark room. I saw 
brown hands in the air above the shaking 
lamp. I saw dark fingers fastened on the 
captain’s throat so plainly that I was star- 
ing at them when an appalling voice yelled 
“’Tenshun!”’ and I froze at the order given 
outside. 

The machine closed on me and brought 
G. D. standing upright with a sharp gasp 
of dread. There was no more noise. In 
the captain’s room something clattered on 
the floor. 

“Well?”’ Colonel Marivaux asked in the 
voice of parade grounds. 

“This fella was in here, sir! He jumped 
at me!” 

*“Ha! Come out here! Come here!” 

A match crackled. I could see nothing 
past the chaplain’s bulk blocking the door, 
and then he stumbled backward and walked 
into me. We both said emptily ‘‘Oh, ex- 
cuse me!”’ and stood so, side by side, 
watching the colonel enter the room. He 
entered and G. D. recoiled one pace from 
the sight of the eyeglass and the faded shirt 
with its eagle shimmering on the collar. 
Behind him Captain Costello came, trying 
to pluck his ripped shirt together, with a 
jewel of blood on his mouth, and odious fear 
came with his face. The third was his 
enemy. 

““What’s your name?” 

The dark infantryman said, ‘Private 
Costello, sir, B Company 2 

“Your full name?”’ 

“Martin Costello, Jr.’ 

He sagged against the wall beside the 
doorway and his dusty feet seemed made of 
gold, they were so crusted from his running 
in the soft lanes. Then he straightened up 
and looked at the little colonel, who sat 
down astride a chair as though it were a 
horse. 

“Give him some water, corporal.” 

I went limping and filled a glass from the 
tin pitcher on the chaplain’s washstand. 
His mouth left a curve of scum on the round 
of the tumbler when he-handed it back to 
me. The military machinery spun me off to 
the washstand and there I stayed. G. D. 
licked sugar of the marshmallows from his 
lips and blinked at the lord riding the chair. 

“You were trying to kill Captain Cos- 
tello?”’ 

“T—don’t know, sir.” 

“Ha!” said the colonel. He lifted one 
boot and considered the cylinder of bright 
leather around his lean calf for a while. 
““Where are you from, young man?” 

“San Francisco, sir.” 

“How old?” 

“Nineteen, sir,’ the dark image said, 
looking beyond all of us at the wall. 

“Mother living?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

“How long’s she been dead?” 

“Ten years, s ” the voice slurred. 

“And who was she?”’ 

“The daughter of Mr. Yung Chu,” said 
Private Costello. 

“T see, I knew Mr. Yung Chu,” 
the colonel mentioned, ‘‘when I was on 
duty at the Presidio. Is he still living?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

The colonel rested his chin on his wrists 
crossed easily on the back of the chair, and 
drawled, ‘‘Glad to hear it. Give him my 
regards next time you write to him. 

When were you on duty in San Francisco, 
captain?”’ 

“In 1897, sir.” 

“Ha! You were a private in the Marines 
then?” 

“Yes, sir. . . . I was a kid then.” 

“Really?” the lord drawled. ‘Answer 
my questions, please, and nothing else. 
You married the daughter of Mr. Yung 
Chu?” 

“A Chink marriage ain’t legal, colonel.” 

The chaplain made some sound. Colonel 
Marivaux lifted his eyeglass back to an eye 
and looked through it at the tall captain 
without any expression. 

“You married the daughter of Mr. Yung 
Chu?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Captain Costello pres- 
ently, and wiped his mouth on a wrist. 

“And then, captain?’”’ 

“Well, then the fleet-—Admiral Dewey’s 
fleet—went round the world, sir. An’ I got 
my discharge in New York an’ went home.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Maurice, Pennsylvania, sir.’ 

“Ha! Ever see Mr. Yung Chu’s daugh- 
ter again?” 

I flinched. We were in a steaming bath 
of ugliness. The chaplain’s face was gray 
up to the eyes. G. D.’s mouth had opened 
a little and his pink nose worked. 

“Yeh. She came East an’—an’ made a 
fuss. That’s ten years back. cb SN 
Chinese weddin’ ain’t legal, colonel!’’ 

“That'll do! What did your 
mother die of, son?”’ 

“Killed herself, sir,” said the dark image. 

“A Chinese weddin’ ain’t legal,’’ the tall 
captain croaked. ‘An’ I’m married—and 
got a fam’ly!” 

Colonel Marivaux dropped his eyeglass 
and sat looking at a boot. 

“Oh,” said G. D. in a kind of insane 
squeak, “‘y’ low, dirty dawg!” 

Captain Costello partly wheeled at the 
boy’s yell and his arms shook, but he faced 
back and stared at Colonel Marivaux with 
the dead eyes of his terror. 

I think that half a minute went over us, 
and the lamp began to sink its torturing 
light. Some officer walked whistling past 
the doorway and didn’t glance in at us. 
The machine held us fixed in our places 
and degrees. ; 

“You knew Captain Costello by sight, 
son?” 

“No, sir. They told me he’d been in 
Dewey’s fleet. I t-telegraphed Mr. Yung 
Chu to find out what th-this man looked 
like.” 

I was looking at a woman in stiff silks 
who lay dead in a bed of teakwood in some 
room filled with gilding and scented toys, in 
her father’s balconied house above Jackson 
Street. 

The man did not matter, or how he came 
to know her. This woman lay dead, in cere- 
mony, and a child howled somewhere in my 
mind. When I got my mind back to the 
room in Texas where the lamp smoked, the 
colonel was speaking: 

ee make out your leave in the morn- 
ing, captain. Kindly start home at once. I 
think the War Department will send you 
your papers before your leave expires. I 
don’t advise you to make any objec- 
tion. . That’ll do. You’re dismissed.” 

mitsibe ” said the captain, and went 
out of the room. 

G. D. moved. The colonel looked at him 
politely and then fixed the glass in his eye 
before he spoke to Martin Costello in a 
slow drawl that moved very gently from 
his lips. 

“It won’t do you any good to go on with 
this, son. There’s no use in it, and revenge 
is a—a momentary kind of thing. Just 
drop it. You know that anyone would sym- 
pathize with you. Better try to forget as 
much of it as youcan. . . . Won’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry.” 

“Of course. Do you feel able to walk 
back to your regiment? I don’t 
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think you'd better. Weaver, you can drive 
a car? Good! Get my machine and drive 
him over there. Get hold of Colonel 


Humphries and ask him to telephone me at | 
once. Better take a furlough, sonny, and | 


go home and see Mr. Yung Chu. You’ll 
feel better. Give Mr. Yung Chu my re- 
gards. 7 Chatil: dove 

The screen shut. Outside, the chaplain 
said “Better take my arm,’’ and the dusty 
feet passed off into the grass. 

Above the sham battle they were send- 


ing up rockets, and bubbles of flame ex- | 


ploded noiselessly, far away, vain things 


that blazed and were sparks swiftly de- | 


scending to nothingness. 
“What’s your name, boy?” 


“Private Brown, sir. F Battery,’ G. D. | 


uttered after a gulp. 


“Ha! Who told you to speak just now?” | 


“Oh, colonel, sir,’ the child said, wrig- 
gling before the monocle, “I couldn’t kinda 
help it, sir!’ 

“Humph! And what was it you called 
Captain Costello?” 

“A dirty, low dawg, sir. But 

“Don’t try to improve it, Brown! 

D’you know what happens to little boys 
who don’t know when to keep their mouths 
shut?” 


” 


G. D. stared at the officer ‘and flushed. | 


His eyes watered suddenly and he said in 
the voice of a hurt baby, ‘‘Oh, colonel, sir, 
do you think I ain’t a gentleman?” 

The colonel dismounted from his chair 
and stopped being a great lord who sat in 
judgment. He said gravely, “I beg your 
pardon. But even gentlemen are indiscreet 
at times. It was unintentional, but please 
accept my apologies. Will you shake 


hands?” 

“T don’t mind,” said G. D., and stuck 
out a paw. 

“Thank you. . That’ll do. Good 
night.” 


There were no lights in the cantonments 
as we came down the street, but some ser- 
geants were sitting under the shelter of a 
ghostly kitchen’s tent and the last of a fire 
in a range showed their faces very dimly. 
One of them began to sing in a whisper as 
we passed the group and his rough voice 
mellowed in the open air and the night: 


“Ain't been the same world since mamma 
went away from it; 
Lord, I’m blue! 
Aiwt had no fun since they put her in the 
graveyard, 
Lord, I’m blue! 
Ain’t i 


G. D. grabbed my arm and gabbled fear- 
fully: ‘“‘Corporal, I ain’t heard from home 
since Sunday mail! Corporal, d’you fink 
if you wrote me a letter an’ asked for some 
furlough I could get me ten days home? 
Corporal, I’m clean sick of the food they 
pass out in this army, an’ mamma 7 

“Don’t be seared, G. D. Your mother’s 
all right.” 

“Oh, I ain’t scared, corporal! It’s just I 
wanta go home an’—an’ see mamma some. 
An’ you write me a letter in the mawnin’, 
h’m?—so’s I can mebbe get started home. 
You could gimme ten dollars?—t’morra 
night. You write me a letter to the adju- 


tant an’—an’ I can take it up to head- | 


quarters an’ get it through. ’N’ —— I 
ain’t eryin’!”’ 

“Who said you were, you littlefool? .. . 
Here’s my handkerchief.” 

“Don’t want your damn _handker- 
chief ! Gimme a cig’rette. . . 


Thank you kindly. . The adjutant’ll 


let me go h-home, won’t he? ’N’ you write | 


me a letter. ’N’ you better put in ’at 
mamma’s kinda poorly, ’cause she did have 
her a sore froat las’ week, an’ you make it a 
good, stiff letter an’ do it first thing in the 


mornin’, corporal, or we ain’t friends no | 


more!’’ 

A monstrous rocket flared in the sky and 
its trail of gilded dust fell slowly, changing 
to great tears that ran upon the night and 
faded, lonely things which live now only as 
memories of youth that come back in their 
fierceness and their pain. 
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es, I stick to 
GLOVE-GRIPS! 


They suit my 
style and 
comfort both!” 


THAT is the genuine kind of ap- 
proval that comes from the women 
and men who turn to Arnold Glove- 
Grip Shoes—not for just one pair. 
But one pair after another. 

For they soon discover how ef- 
fective, how desirable, the special 
patented Glove-Grip Arch is! It 
The leather 


is pressureless about the instep. The 


makes comfort. soft 
sole is so flexible under the arch 
that it fairly leaps to follow every 
natural movement of your foot. 

And style, too. That same arch, 
by its close, clinging fit, adds a be- 
coming line of grace to your foot. 
That is why so many appreciate 
Glove-Grips. Why you, too, would 
find pleasure in seeing Glove-Grips 
on your foot. And feeling them. 
Let the Arnold Glove-Grip dealer 
who is nearest, fit you as you have 
never been fitted before. Let him 
show you how well your foot can 
look. 

Write M. N. Arnold Shoe Com- 
pany, North Abington, Mass., and 
have us introduce you to our dealer, 
if you do not already know him. 
Then you can have the pleasure of 


ARNOLD 


GLOVE-GRIP 


See Gis 


The 
Dundee 
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FORGING ADDS 5 


Theres a world 
of difference in favor of products 
made from these fine steel sheets 


HOSE fine characteristics that forging adds to 

steel must necessarily be passed along to the prod- 

ucts made from such steel—super-strength— more 
lasting finish—longer life. 

You may not be able to detect the difference by 
looks on the sales floor—but you'll surely discover the 
added value in service. 

Isn’t it well worth while to choose products that you 
can know are better—that the maker has insured 
through using forged steel sheets as a material? 

There are no other steel sheets made in this country 
from genuine hammer forged steel, so be sure you ask, 
regarding any sheet steel products you purchase—"'Is 
this made from Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets?’’ Many 
manufacturers answer this question for you by attach- 
ing a small tag or label to their products, similar to the 
one reproduced herewith. It’s a safe and certain indi- 
cation of true quality. 

Look for this ‘‘ Mark of Quality”’ on products ranging 
from transformers to vacuum cleaners, from home and 
office furniture to automobile bodies, fenders, lamps, etc. 
Kitchen and hotel utensils, lanterns, meters, etc., are 
also made from Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets specially 
tinned. 

We have a little book for you (free) that tells why 
forging adds strength. Send for your copy. 


Manufacturers: Write us for estimate on your require- 
ments. Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are available in all 
regular finishes and also in heavily tinned sheets. 


FOLLANSBEE BROTHERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MILWAUKEE, ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, MEMPHIS, PHILADELPHIA 


Also Manufacturers of 


FOLLANSBEE FORGE BEST ROOFING 
The Lifetime Roofing Sheets 


Pines Winterfront Co. told us: 


“We have just run 8,500 Follansbee Forge 
Sheets without the loss of a single sheet from 
defect of any kind, and every one enameled A 
perfectly. Never used such wonderful 
sheets before. We are now using Follansbee 
Forge Steel Sheets 100%, and therefore 
making a better product than ever before.” 


Follansbee Forge Steel Sheets are enabling 
many manufacturers to make more perfect 
products. 


When you see this tag on a prod- 
uct you hardly need further 
proof of quality—it is the safest 
buying guide to follow when pur- 
chasing any product made from 
steel sheets. 


Follansbee Forge x22 Steel Sheets 
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It suited her temperament, her purposes 
and the weather. 

She spent two weeks in England, buying 
sports apparel for her house, and wore the 
outfit almost daily. Arriving in Paris, she 
found the weather antagonistic to anything 
but practical clothes, so the same gray cos- 
tume, by this time looked upon by its 
owner with more or less disdain as rather a 
worn-out rag, was trotted out again and 
appeared at teas at the Ritz and at Ciro’s 
for luncheon, and on the first fine Sunday 
at the races at Longchamp. 

To her immense surprise and amuse- 
ment, her progress about the grounds was 
accompanied by the busy clicking of cam- 
eras. ‘‘Would madame be so kind as to 
stand still just one littleminute? So! Merci 
bien, madame. Would madame be good 
enough to tell who the great couturier was 
who had made madame’s so smart 
frock?’”’ Obviously, madame would 
not. 

The next day, madame, busy in 
the commissionaire’s office, buying 
various novelties for her American 
firm, was shown photographs of the 
smart clothes worn the day before 
at Longchamp. There she saw her- 
self in all the glory of her modest 
American outfit, the credit for which 
had been gratuitously bestowed by 
the canny photographer upon a noted 
couturier. 

Hugely entertained, she ordered 
a few copies for her personal use, 
bought pictures of other costumes 
that she felt would be interesting for 
her firm, and thought no more about 
the incident. 

A month later, glancing through 
the rotogravure section of an Amer- 
ican newspaper at her hotel in Paris, 
she came across her picture, accom- 
panied by an impressive paragraph 
saying: ‘“‘The above is one of the 
smartest of the new French sports 
costumes sponsored for spring. It 
was worn on a recent Sunday at 
Longchamp by a couturier’s manikin. 
Fashioned of gray mixed tweed in a 
small plaid design, it shows the trend 
of the Paris couturiers toward the 
hip-length cape effect. With the cos- 

“tume was worn a plaid silk ascot tie, 
a distinctly Parisienne touch, and a 
hat credited to Agnés, with a brim of 
novel cut and a very interesting new 
crushed crown.” 

Well, well! They had certainly 
done well by her. In May she re- 
turned to America, and one of the first 
things that struck her eye was the adver- 
tisement of a competing Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment in which was sketched an almost 
exact replica of her photograph and adver- 
tising that the ensemble illustrated was a 
copy of a French three-piece hip-length 
cape model much worn in Paris. 


How Delightfully Parisian! 


Within a few weeks the stylist was back 
in Paris again on urgent business, and in 
the showrooms of a small couturier she was 
shown and easily recognized a copy of her 
little gray outfit done this time in kasha. 
She asked diplomatically whence came the 
inspiration for the charming and unusual 
outfit. Was it by any chance a copy of a 
Grand Couture model? ‘Mais oui, ma- 
dame,” and out was trotted her own pho- 
tograph, happily quite unrecognizable 
because her hat was shading her face. She 
was vehemently assured that this partic- 
ular creation had been a great success and 
that it had been worn at oe hamp only 
two weeks ago for the first time! ‘‘ Madame 
can see for herself how quickly we get all 
the newest ideas, since in a so short time we 
already have it in our collection!” 

“So far a little candle shed its beams!” 
she mused. “‘Halfway around the world 
and back again!” 
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OVERSELLING PARIS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


What then would have happened had 
she told the photographer on that day at 
Longchamp three months ago that her 
frock was American made? He would 
have ceased in that moment to see anything 
in it worth photographing. Had it been 
presented to the Fifth Avenue firm that 
copied it without the prestige of its sup- 
posedly Parisian derivation, it would have 
been ignored; and had the little Paris 
manufacturer known where it came from 
he would not have been so eager to boast 
of its origin. 

A rare and improbable occurrence? Not 
at all! That all this happened to a woman 
in the business of purveying clothes simply 
made the course of the candle’s beam easier 
to follow. How clearly it showed the 
absurdity of the style hypnosis that is 
afflicting the world. When a really good 
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A Splendid Example of the Sophisticated 
French Type 


style notion gets abroad in Paris, it is as 
manna from heaven for the overworked and 
too often uninspired designer of the French 
capital. 

We have been taught to regard the fin- 
ished frock from a great couturier’s showing 
as a work of art, each line of which was 
supposed to have been carefully thought 
out, and that to change any littlest detail 
would be to spoil the balance of the whole. 
To what ludicrous lengths of childish 
credulity we are willing to be led when 
once we let a fetish such as the sacredness 
of Parisian design take possession of our 
minds! 

The other day, in the showrooms of a 
New York mantifacturer, I listened to two 
buyers, a merchandise manager and a style 
adviser from a large retail store, go into 
raptures over a gown from one of the most 
impressive French couturiers. ‘‘ What bal- 
ance! What perfection of design! What 
painstaking attention to detail and what 
proportion!’’ raved the stylist, with the 
merchandise manager and the buyers echo- 
ing her ecstatic pewans of praise enthusi- 
astically. 

The manufacturer gave me a sly wink 
and agreed unctuously that it was certainly 
a work of art as the M. M. wrote out an 
order for a dozen pieces. Only a half hour 
before, the manufacturer had told me how, 
in order to avoid buying four dresses of X, all 


of which had their good points, he had had 
them take the sleeves of one model and com- 
bine them with the skirt of another, the 
collar of another and the embroidered trim 
of a fourth. The hodgepodge resulting was 
what was now eliciting the awed admira- 
tion of the group. 

The great French dressmakers keep 
themselves sedulously apart from the gath- 
ering places of the smart world. They must 
maintain the fiction that they are unin- 
fluenced by what women are wearing, by 
what is being produced by other dress- 
makers. They must be understood as work- 
ing ceaselessly in their cabinets de travail 
on inspired creations. We see very little 
of them at the races, the restaurants and 
the night clubs. But do not imagine that 
they are not represented in the haunts of 
folly’s fashionably frocked devotees. They 
are more definitely there than if they 
came in person, for their designers, 
the really important cogs in the 
smoothly working couturier machine, 
frequent the smart resorts. 


American Inspiration 


These obscure persons, whose 
names do not appear on the firm’s 
letterheads, whose faces are unknown 
to the customers, go veiled in their 
obscurity, to drink what waters of 
inspiration are to be had at the foun- 
tains of chic, where the smart world 
forgathers. And where do these shy 
ones nestle down when they desire 
securely to survey the products of 
competitive houses? Always, my 
dears, believe me, she—it is gen- 
erally ‘‘she’’ nowadays, since another 
quaint fiction, the notion that women 
cannot design clothes for women, was 
exploded—ensconces herself in some 
advantageous niche of a restaurant 
or night club where Americans of the, 
at least temporarily, leisured class 
congregate. 

It will be Ciro’s or the Ritz at 
noon, where a French face almost 
causes a panic, or Ciro’s again at 
night, the Embassy or the Florida 
later on in the evening, or perhaps 
the Ambassadeurs, where Florence 
Mills has been drawing crowds of 
élégantes. On Sunday, if it is warm 
enough, it will be one of the smart 
auberges about sixty kilometers from 
Paris, where one dines out under the 
trees, with the softly rolling, beau- 
tifully tilled countryside stretching 
out around and below one. There the 
designer in search of the inspiration that 
is supposed to be visiting the head of the 
house will study the Americans who con- 
gregate in large numbers, noting carefully 
what they have selected from the offer- 
ings of rival houses and how they wear the 
clothes of their choice. 

Why does the designer not seek out the 
chic Frenchwoman in her lair? Because 
she is quite well aware that Frenchwomen 
have suffered an eclipse; because it is the 
American opinion as to what constitutes 
chic that must be studied, since it must be 
served. - 

Let’s pretend that you are lunching with 
me today at the Ritz in Paris. It’s 1:30— 
that noisy, delightful, uncomfortable, 
crowded time when everyone is squeezing 
a way as best they may between tables set 
the full length of the long narrow hallway 
leading to the dining room, where it is con- 
sidered smartest to have one’s table so 
placed as to be directly in the line of traffic, 
and where guests hunting guests and wait- 
ers hunting food will be most certain to 
stumble over one. We will forge our way 
down that long strip of crowded carpet and 
claim the petite table d deux that Monsieur 
Olivier, the suave maitre d’hétel, has held 
for us against all rapacious comers. Or 
perhaps you are tired from your strenuous 
shopping of the morning and would prefer 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw— 
Cards or Tobacco 


Pipe-smoking card-player finds 
his tobacco keeps him happy, 
winning or losing 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 
is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greeneville, Tenn. 

A discovery made during a card game 
has evidently made him a life member of 
the Edgeworth Club. 

Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down toa little poker game. 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe— 
contented—at peace with the world— 
winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Austine 
for a solution. .He said, ‘‘ Major (my poker 
title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business—Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw—whether the cards run good or bad.” 

The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. It has made a new man 
out of me. I can look them in the face and 
smile—smile—smile whether they run good 
or bad. 

If you ever indulge in poker or any 
other losing business, my advice is—fill 
up the old pipe on Edgeworth and as the 
delightful fragrance fills the air you will 
be at peace with the world. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 1-X S. 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Wf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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to eat in only the semiconfusion of the inner 
dining room. 

Very well! We tell Monsieur Olivier we 
are giving up our table in the hall and 
would prefer one inside. He bustles hap- 
pily off to apprise a patiently waiting 
English duchess that he has, with the most 
Herculean efforts, procured her a coveted 
place and bustles back to tell us that our 
table inside is ready for us. We miss noth- 
ing of the fashion parade in making the 
duchess happy. We drink our cocktails 
in the hall, near the door, where all the 
who’s who of Europe and America are 
likewise drinking theirs, while waiting for 
the who’s who who have not yet arrived or 
who are perhaps lingering in the bar for 
just one more Alexandre. We sit at our 
leisure and watch the habitués and those 
who aren’t habitués but who hope they 
look like it, drift in. 

No place in the known world affords a 
more perfect view of cosmopolitan so- 
ciety’s daytime modes than does the Ritz 
corridor when the season is right. There 
is presented to our eager eyes a hand- 
picked bouquet of feminine charm and 
loveliness. The crowd will include an 
Egyptian princess or so, a maharajah’s 
exotic-looking daughter, a scattering of 
English peeresses, a generous proportion of 
the daughters, wives, mothers and sisters 
of various Spanish grandees, some of them 
beautiful, most of them smart. There will 
be a few Russians. That few will be ar- 
resting to look at, and a few, a very few, 
Frenchwomen; but there will be hordes of 
American women. It is the last who will 
be the cynosure of admiring and envious 
glances as they make their way through 
the chattering throng. 

Having finished our heroically abstemi- 
ous luncheon, we tell our garcon to procure 
us a table for coffee in the hall, where we so 
lately took our cocktails, so that we may 
watch the smart world again file by to 
scatter at the arched and sheltered drive- 
way in pursuit of further smartness; and 
again we weigh the comparative merits of 
American chic as opposed to that of a dozen 
other nationalities, and the Americans win 
with unchallenged ease. It is palpable to 
even the most casual observer that the 
young Spanish women, the Italians, the 
Germans, the English and all the other 
races, are doing their best to wear their 
clothes as the American girl wears hers, to 
walk as she walks, to duplicate her manner 
as nearly as possible. 


So Obviously Sport Models 


At 5:30 we find ourselves sitting again in 
the long hallway. Our table is against the 
long windows that face the garden. Again 
a well-dressed throng has invaded the hos- 
pitable hall, this time for tea. But there 
is a difference, a marked difference, in the 
groups that gather about the infinitesimal 
tables. Very few of the same faces are here. 
This crowd is quite definitely French. Now 
certainly we shall see the smart French- 
woman at her best, we assure ourselves, 
since she turns out here for tea in great 
numbers. 

It is an extremely well-dressed crowd. 
There are just as many expensive mink 
coats; just as many obviously grand-cou- 
ture frocks beneath them; far more dia- 
mond bracelets, rings and hat ornaments 
set with far, far larger stones than one sees 
worn by the women grouped around the 
luncheon tables, so it is obviously not a lack 
of funds, we decide, that makes this gath- 
ering seem less attractive to us. What can 
it be? 

We decide that the women have a too 
sophisticated look, that they are older in 
their ways, more studied, mature. Too 
much given to osprey-trimmed hats. Pins 
too handsomely jeweled, stuck with too ob- 
vious a perkiness through felt hats intended 
to be pour le sport. There are any number 
of sports costumes worn by women who 
have the look of never having used them 
for anything but the tea table. The shoes 
accompanying these sports ensembles give 
them their final touch of incongruousness. 


THE SATURDAY 


Ultra-high Cuban heels put the last curse 
of silly uselessness on intricately strapped 
models of lizard and kid. The gloves of 
this assemblage incline to a fussiness of 
wrist, frowned upon by the noontime gath- 
ering. , 

Heaven knows our tourists commit many 
hideous atrocities on good taste in dress, 
but we are not comparing tourists in gen- 
eral with a corresponding class in Paris; 
we are setting against one another the peo- 
ple in both countries with the money and 
the time to cultivate what they conceive to 
be charm in costuming. 

Sunday proves to be a lovely day, so we, 
still drawing our odious comparisons, dine 
at Moulin de Bicherel, on the edge of an 
amusing little mill pond set in the midst 
of a charming garden. Our table is near 
the entrance gate and we are early enough 
to watch the diners arrive. A large propor- 
tion of our neighbors at the little tables set 
along the graveled path bordering the 
pond are our old friends of the Ritz lunch- 
eon tables, although there is a larger pro- 
portion of French than usual. 

And how do the latter strike us in this 
rural setting? They come through the 
rustic gateway, wearing a little too striking 
sports clothes, with just a little too much 
of a conscious swagger. The sports effect is 
studiedly sporty. Again there are too 
many diamond bracelets worn with open- 
motor-car costumes. There is too much 
heavy make-up on the eyes. 


How to Make Women Jealous 


Two young American girls breeze in, fol- 
lowed a few paces behind by their equally 
young American swains. We disapprove 
emphatically of the very slouchy way the 
men wear their otherwise well-made clothes. 

Why, we ask each other, don’t they get 
themselves some suspenders, such as all 
smart Englishmen wear, and keep their 
trousers up where they belong instead of 
allowing them to hang precariously to their 
negligible hips, rumpling untidily over their 
shoes’and almost, if not quite, brushing the 
ground? But the girls are delectable. 
Both tall, both incredibly yet not un- 
wholesomely slim, clean of skin, with white, 
beautifully cared-for teeth revealed in 
spontaneous easy laughter. 

Their clothes are obviously grand cou- 
ture, but they are as obviously designed 
with just the type of young women wearing 
them in the back of the designer’s mind, 
and they are worn with an easy indifference 
to their costliness and an engaging uncon- 
cern as to how they look. They radiate, in 
their journey to the table reserved for them 
farther down the graveled path, the sense 
of fitness that no doubt possesses them. 
Their buoyant, lithe carriage and insouci- 
ant manner seem to say: ‘‘We are young, 
we are good to look at, we are strong, we 
are healthy, our clothes are good; they are 
appropriate, they express us, and therefore 
we ignore them. We know we awaken ad- 
miration, but we don’t care a rap. We’re 
indifferent to praise or censure, because we 
are having a marvelously good time with 
each other. We are happy. It’s fun being 
alive!” 

A group of Englishwomen watch their 
progress along the tables rather sourly, 
striving to maintain a manner of studied 
aloofness. Weare quietly amused when they 
are provoked into murmuring sarcastic 
criticisms to one another about ‘‘these im- 
possible Americans.’”’ ‘‘Much too well 
dressed, don’t you think?” ‘Oh yes, 
much! Overdressed and underbred!”’ 

We appraise these detractors of Amer- 
ican womanhood. Dressed in a severely 
negligee manner, their very mannish and 
somewhat battered felt hats are terribly 
unkind to their colorless faces. The one 
standing beside the table could have been 
pretty. Her features were excellent. She is 
broad of shoulder. Evidently an active 
sportswoman, but her carriage is very bad. 
Her body sags. Her hands thrust in the 
pockets of a bunchy-looking tweed jacket 
drag it forward with an unsightly stricture 
across her hips. And the shoes of the 
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whole group! Terrible! Not the neat 
brogues an American woman would have 
selected for rough sports wear, but pointed- 
toed, one-strap sandals of dingy lizard skin, 
with baby Louis heels sadly run down on 
the edges, decidedly the worse for much 
wear and badly in need of a cleaning. 

The stockings? Worse than the shoes! 
Drab gray or too dark a beige of sleazy silk, 
speckled at the backs of the ankles with 
mud spots. Too bad of them, we agree, for 
they look intelligent and interesting, and 
we both admire the English type of beauty, 
even though it lacks the variety of the 
American and the virility of the French. 

We go onto theraces. The photographers 
are busy. We watch their choices of 
smartness with interest. Our two Amer- 
ican girls of the Mill are snapped repeatedly 
as are dozens of other American women. 
We are confirmed triumphantly by the dis- 
criminating photographers, who have 
watched the disciples of chic passing and 
repassing before an all-seeing camera these 
many years. The proportion of American 
subjects selected for their next morning’s 
collections of photographs of what the chic 
Parisienne is wearing at the races, which 
will be peddled to all the American com- 
missionaires’ offices and to the French 
couturiers, will rate high. 

Two manikins from one of the big 
houses, dressed just alike, supposedly the 
better to accent a new mode, pass close to 
us. But they don’t look smart. They 
merely look odd. Their frocks are different, 
to be sure. They express a new idea, but 
the idea, we decide, is a mighty poor one, 
and the girls themselves would ruin the 
idea anyway, as far as we are concerned. 
They are both many, many pounds too 
heavy and their obvious lack of corseting 
exceeds the bounds of good taste. They 
wabble. It is agreed that we're all for the 
uncorseted effect, but only for those who 
have had the good fortune to be endowed 
with the right kind of figure, or for those 
who have had the grit to achieve it. They 
swish their very short plaid skirts too much. 
Their hats are astonishingly high of crown, 
producing a matronly effect that consorts 
ill with the schoolgirlish quality of their 
frocks. Their shoes are too delicate and 
their legs are not attractive. They all but 
beg the photographers to snap them. Fi- 
nally one less discriminating than the others 
satisfies their desire and they preen them- 
selves for five minutes before they are ready 
for the ordeal. : 


Dressed Up in Diamonds 


A famous French actress strolls by with a 
woman friend. She is regarded in Paris asa 
great beauty. Her face is hard, her eyes 
tired. Perhaps she is twenty-eight, but she 
looks forty, though her skin is good and her 
features regular. She has the reputation of 
being one of the best-dressed women in 
Europe. We recognize her dressmaker at 
once as one of the old school, who still de- 
signs her things chiefly for the luxurious 
Frenchwoman, and who is just beginning to 
turn her attention to ‘‘these odd foreigners 
who are invading our salons!’ Yes, that 
ensemble is in her most characteristic man- 
ner. The frock is exquisite—a masterpiece. 
A web of the most marvelous embroidery. 
What intricacy! What richness! It must 
have cost quite 10,000 franes. And her 
jewels! 

“Did you see that pin ‘at her shoulder 
with the two great pear-shaped diamonds 
separated by the square emerald, and that 
oblong diamond on her left hand?”’ 

“Yes, weren’t they overpowering?” 

But somehow she didn’t look right 
either. Richness didn’t make up for a lot of 
other qualities she seemed to lack. Her 
figure was lovely, but she moved with a 
lack of verve. Her feet were minute in 
their stilted, exquisitely fabricated pumps, 
but one felt sure that the pain of cruelly 
cramped toes was being bravely endured by 
the wearer and that it was contributing 
materially to her look of premature years. 

The shifting of the crowds brings the two 
American girls of the Mill into momentary 
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juxtaposition with the renowned French 
beauty. We see her appraise them quickly 
and draw away. The crowds close again 
between them, but that moment was re- 
vealing to us who were watching the little 
drama being enacted as if for our benefit. 
It was apparent that the famous beauty felt 
outclassed; that she had no wish to linger 
in the immediate neighborhood of these 
dominating creatures. Their smart sim- 
plicity made her magnificence seem tawdry. 
More revealing still were the glances of the 
bystanders. For the spectacular French- 
woman, their gaze evinced curiosity and 
varying shades of astonishment at the cost- 
liness of her clothes and jewels. Their 
glances followed the American women with 
frank pleasure. 

“T cannot understand why you so ex- 
tremely well-dressed American women 
come to us for your styles!”’ said a perhaps 
all too honest Frenchwoman to me when I 
was last in Europe. She is a woman who 
numbers among her friends some of the 
smartest of our younger matrons. ‘‘ What 
have we poor French people to offer you 
that you haven’t got in abundance in your 
own fortunate country?” Faith in our- 
selves is what we lack. 

It would be idle to decry the importance 
of Parisian design in women’s wearing ap- 
parel today. France has held sway by 
right of superior merit over women’s ap- 
parel for decades, but her dominion is being 
threatened, her role of dictator questioned. 


A Call to Arms 


The English began some two years ago to 
defy openly the dominance of Paris fash- 
ions. A concerted campaign was begun to 
foster design and manufacturing at home. 
They possess far fewer inner resources to 
give strength to their fight for independence 
than do we. Their country, being more 
purely Anglo-Saxon than ours, is much less 
rich in diversified racial contributions to 
design. Their manufacturing establish- 
ments have reached nowhere near the degree 
of organized perfection that ours have at- 
tained. Their climate is not so favorable to 
elegance and luxury in wearing apparel, 
and there is not the widespread clothes 
consciousness among Englishwomen that 
exists here, nor is it fostered with any de- 
gree of skill by the department stores, nor 
spread with the astonishing breadth that 
results from the wide dissemination of high- 
class fashion literature in America. 

Yet despite these handicaps, England is 
making a brave and determined effort to 
support her own designers and manufac- 
turers, with the temptation of Paris right 
at her doors, easy of access and far less 
costly of acquisition to her than to us, 
despite her new customs duties. She may 
fail to break the silken but evidently galling 
cords that bind her to Paris. She may beso 
lacking in inward resources as to render her 
attempt at independence merely a gesture, 
but at any rate she will have made a deter- 
mined and praiseworthy effort; while we, 
with our far greater preparedness, our wider 
market for ideas, our better organized 
machines for purveying styles, our growing 
appreciation and discrimination in matters 
of dress, will have continued to walk in 
chains simply because we are either inher- 
ently slavish or indolent or both. 

Mussolini, resenting in his pride of race 
the implication that only the French, who 
were barbarians when Italy was the center 
of culture and the arts, can produce worthy 
costume designs, issues a clarion call to the 
designers of his own country to compete for 
rewards in costume ideas that would ap- 


‘proximate the Italian ideal of beauty in 


dress. 

Radio sketches of the first prize-winning 
designs have just reached us. They demon- 
strate clearly the folly of arbitrary reform 
movements in women’s clothes. The cos- 
tumes selected are graceful and picturesque, 
but ludicrously unsuited to the needs of 
modern life. Reform bodies invariably 
evince a complete lack of understanding of 
the deep psychological causes underlying 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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PREVENT INFECTION .... Have you ever 
noticed when an accident happens how the by- 
standers usually look helplessly on—wanting to 
help but not knowing what to do? For there 
is no richer satisfaction than that of lending a 
helping hand to the fellow in distress . . . To give 
First Aid effectively, two things are needed: — 
First, the knowledge of what to do. . . Second, 
the materials to use. For 35c you can get both 
at any drug store...35c buys the Sarety 4, 


A SeaaOowen « Dp OFC -T OUR 


containing a complete and compact First Aid 
Instruction Book and two ready-to-use First 
Aid dressings—prepared and sized for instant 
application to two minor wounds. The 
SAFETY 4 is a pocket packet—slip it in your 
grip, tuck it in your motor car, keep it in your 
desk or bathroom cabinet. Thus, at home, at 
work or on the highway you are equipped to 
act as a kindly minister to the fellow in distress. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 


To BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA:—The new, official Boy Scouts’ First Aid Kit, approved by Boy Scout Headquarters and prepared by Bauer & Black... at your druggist’s. 


Bauer & Black 


OVER 30 YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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Don’t expect modern performance 
efficiency from an old-fashioned chas- 
sis. Don’t look for present-day econ- 
omies in an automobile designed 3 or 
4 years ago. Study the modern trend - 


if you seek the utmost for your money. 


o the average man “engineering” simply 
means a lot of technical graphs, charts and 
blueprints. 
He never thinks of engineering in terms 
of performance, comfort and resale value. 

That kind of thinking may cost you money. 
Don’t do it. 

Today, engineering is a subject very close to your 
pocketbook. To a large extent it determines the 
price you pay for a car, what it costs you to run it, 
and what you get when you sell it. 


New engineering developments 


Dramatic changes have recently taken place in 
automobile standards of design. Modern engineer- 
ing science has developed a new type of motor car, 
different from anything you have ever known before. 

Vastly improved performance. More power. 
Quicker starting. Quicker stopping. Plus greater 
operating efficiency . these are the brilliant 
achievements of modern design, today embodied in 
the new-type Overland Six. 

It is new all through . . . designed and built as a 
unit . . . not an old-fashioned, reconstructed chassis. 

To all outward appearances this car looks very 
much like conventional automobiles as you know 
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eat Engineerin: 


have revolutionized the 


BLOCK TEST 


them. Except that it is a great deal lower to the 
ground. And smartly European in appearance. 

But hidden beneath the body are scores of vital 
engineering improvements that have practically 


of American automob, 


IN WILLYS-OVERLAND LABORATORIES 


October 16, 1926 
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REVEALS AMAZING EFFICIENCY 


- — 


Gear shifting has been reduced to the minimun 

It has a low gravity center. An outstanding e1 
gineering feature due to these modern principl 
of design. This means safety. It means protectia 


revolutionized its performance standards ...im- against sidesway and serious skidding. 

proved its riding qualities And it means comfo! 
. cut operating costs to such as you’ve never four 

a minimum... and added Remember in any car of this type befor 


immeasurably to its length 
of service. 

This new car is built to 
meet modern traffic condi- 
tions. 

You can drive it at road 
speeds of 40 to 55 miles an hour without excessive 
wear or strain on the engine. 

Its “‘high-torque”’ super-efficient power plant has 
ample power to master the steepest hills in high. 


—the performance, comfort and 
economy of any automobile are first 
determined on the drafting board. 
Long life starts with engineering. 


What we did 


It took 2 years to desig 
and build the Overland Si 
And in addition 12 montl 
to test it. No car ever bui 
received more careful study from the engineerin 
standpoint. 

It embodies themajor advantages of 18 of Europe 
and America’s finest motor cars. Plus many othe 
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r Discoveries 


vhole trend 
'e design 


SS | 
OVERLAND SIX ‘‘HIGH-TORQUE”® ENGIN 


features our own engineering staff developed. 

The Overland Six will turn in a 40-foot circle. 
Rear springs are underslung and 52 inches long. 141 
square inches of braking surface provide an ample 
safety margin. 

It is a car of outstanding comfort ... with more 
inside space. More cubic feet capacity than the 
average automobile of this price. 

The result is ample comfort for 5 full-size pas- 
sengers ... with plenty of room to step in or out... 
room to stretch your legs with the utmost ease. 

The seats are wider, the windows larger, the 
doors much broader. All features you’ll certainly 
appreciate when you inspect rival cars of this price. 


The intrinsic value of any auto- 
mobile is determined largely by the 
skill of the men who design it. 
Look for modern engineering in any 
car you buy today. 


It is a strikingly beautiful 
automobile. Every line, every 
curve and contour is the re- 
sult of painstaking study. A famous artist created it. 


Upkeep troubles banished 


Because of these new principles of design the up- 
keep cost of an Overland Six has been reduced to 
the minimum. 

Gasoline expense is exceed- 
ingly low. So is oil consumption. 

And due to its greater oper- 
ating efficiency, repair costs 
have been brought to a remark- 
ably low level. 

There is no Six built today 
that offers greater value... no 
car made in which finer quality 
of material is used or better 
workmanship employed. 


Top place in resale value. No think- 
ing man need be told that this is one 
of the most important factors in any 
automobile purchase today. 


OU’VE probably heard of 
the National Used Car Blue 
Book. It’s published for the guidance of automobile 
merchants all over the country to help them in 
purchasing used cars wisely. Hence it is universally 
conceded to be an accurate check on new car values. 


OVERLAND SIX *835 


Modern design gives improved riding comfort 
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A recent issue of this book gives 
first, second, fourth and fifth place 
in used car values among the 1925 
models of 17 different auto- 
mobiles, To OvERLAND! 

So you see that modern engineering counts in used 
car prices. It will mean a great deal to you when 
it’s time to trade-in your automobile. That’s some- 
thing you should think of before buying any 
car today. You cannot afford to neglect it. 


Do you wonder then 
that we urge you to see 
this wonderful 
type car—that we ask 
you to compare the 
values offered before 
making up your mind? 

Don’t buy blind- 
folded. See the Over- 
land Six and find out 
how modern engineer- 


new- 


ing has contributed to 
the safety, security and 
comfort of motoring. 


The Willys Fi- 
nance Plan means less 
money down, smaller 
monthly payments, and 
the lowest credit-cost in the industry. We reserve the 
right to change prices and specifications without notice. 

NOTE: 4-wheel brakes are now furnished as 
optional equipment at slight extra cost. Other 
Overland Six prices include: Touring $825; Coupe 
$825; De Luxe Sedan $975. Prices f. 0. b. factory. 

Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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NOW COMES THE SEASON OF BACK-PORCH REFRIGERATION. WOMEN DARTING FROM 
HOT KITCHENS INTO CHILLING ENTRIES. 
OUTSIDE. FRUITS AND MEATS SPOILING INSIDE. 


...and, note which uses the coldest refrigerant 


ors back-porch refrigeration save? 

Tens of thousands of homes have 

decided ‘‘no’’. They have Servels — 
all year round. 

Makeshift refrigeration is largely 
what makes food and meals such ty- 
rants. With Servel, most courses are 
prepared by the day, instead of by meal. 
Desserts, salads and soups are made 
up twice a week. Instead of fresh food 
spoiling, even leftovers can be saved 
until used. A hundred economies and 
short-cuts replace a hundred wastes and 
drudgeries. Ask any Servel owner, and 
you, too, will see the point in having 
Servel, all year round. 


© 1926, S.C. N.Y. 


ERVE 


Why Servel, particularly ? 

Three electric refrigerators have made 
over 90 per cent of all installations. Are 
there important differences between 
these three? Electric light and power 
companies think so; more of them sell 
Servel. Informed purchasers are be- 
ginning to think so; Servel’s sales are 
increasing at a record-breaking rate. 

Certainly, Servel must be showing 
definite superiorities. 


MILK AND VEGETABLES FREEZING 
IS THIS SAVING? 


AUTOMATIC refri 


Sold and recommended by more Electric Light and Power 
Companies than any other electric refrigerator— 
also by franchised dealers everywhere 


Trade Marks RCSeaVens) S. Pat. Off. 


And it is! Servel’s refrigerant ts the 
coldest in domestic use. Let your dealer 
show you how cold it is. Pour water 
on it—ice, instantly. Place a thermome- 
ter in it—10 below zero. Spray it on 
the floor— evaporation, immediately. 
Naturally, Servel’s motor starts and 
stops less often. Its entire system is 
simpler. Only 2% pounds of this won- 


derful refrigerant are necessary to do’ 


the refrigerating for years. 

Meanwhile, write for ‘‘Servel Cold- 
ery’ —the first book which tells what 
really can be done with electric refrig- 
eration. Send 10 cents in stamps to the 
Servel Corporation, 51 East 42nd St., 
New York. Branches in principal cities. 
London, England, Servel, Ltd. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
fashion in dress. No man is strong enough, 
not even an all-powerful dictator like Mus- 
solini, to force undesired fashions into 
popular favor. He has a unique opportu- 
nity to foster native design, but he will only 
stifle it if he attempts to make it conform to 
his private, perhaps very mistaken, ideas of 
modesty, suitability and beauty. 

We, ourselves, were not ready for style 
independence ten years ago. Many of us 
still have a painfully vivid picture in our 
memories of the horrors that were foisted 
on a helpless public during the war years, 
when very little was coming out of Paris by 
way of suggestions for glorifying woman- 
hood. I attended, in the course of business, 
innumerable style shows during and just 
after the war years, at which were shown 
monstrosities of American design that 
fairly filled one with desolation. 

Groups of American manufacturers seized 
upon the moment when Paris had her hands 
full of other matters to announce with much 
bravado that they had thrown off the for- 
eign yoke and would henceforth sponsor 
only American designs. Like any other illy 
conceived and premature rebellion, their 
campaign ended in arout. Thankful are we 
who saw the fruits of it that it did. Paris, 
as soon as she had time to attend to it, put 
us all in our places and resumed her own as 
style dictator of the world. But that was 
then and this isnow. Times have changed 
and we with them. We’ve grown in the 
favor of the arts, if not in the favor of our 
fellow man. We’vemade phenomenalstrides 
in understanding and in appreciation of 
beauty. We can do many things safely to- 
day that ten years ago we rendered our- 
selves ridiculous by attempting. 

We would seem to be the last people in 
the world to nurse an inferiority complex. 
Yet cocky as we are about our qualities in 
every other possible respect, we have been 
thoroughly sold and we accept the idea that 
in the matter of designing women’s clothes 
we are a hopelessly inferior lot. 


Revolt of the Hats 


It would be unfair to lay the entire blame 
for the careful fostering of this paralyzing 
humility complex at the door of the French 
dressmaker. We, ourselves, are vastly more 
guilty. Our department stores have found 
it extremely lucrative to disseminate the 
presentiment that without the prestige of 
Paris pretties our wardrobes would be a 
total loss. Purveying Paris has become a 
cult with many of us, but there are those 
who are beginning to pause and wonder if 
we aren’t overdoing it a bit. We are begin- 
ning to ask ourselves if we aren’t criminal 
accomplices in the doing to death of the 
creative impulse of our own people. 

The chic Parisienne is wearing this or 
that or the other thing, we are told every 
day in the public press. Very often the chic 
Parisienne is not wearing anything of the 
kind. In fact, there are innumerable modes 
touted vigorously as Parisian that the 
Parisians never heard of. When the much- 
advertised mode is an authentic one, the 
chic Parisiennes, who are popularly sup- 
posed to be wearing it, will usually be dis- 
covered to be Americans stopping in Paris. 

The average American woman is begin- 
ning to have a very shrewd suspicion that 
she is being sold a gold brick in this ever- 
lasting chic-Parisienne stuff. This average 
American woman travels much and reads 
more, and one of the subjects that most en- 
gages her attention is clothes, as witness the 
enormous circulation of the various maga- 
zines dealing either wholly or in part with 
the subject of dress and its appurtenances. 
She has learned from a study of places and 
people that there are climatic conditions 
and local customs that make certain types 
of wearing apparel suitable for Parisians 
and entirely unsuitable for her. 

Even New York women not infrequently 
find themselves at odds with the dictates of 
Paris. We try valiantly to rise to the com- 
mands of an alien ruler of our modes and 
manners, when often it causes us acute 
discomfort, not to say real suffering, to do 
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so. We have worn furs on blistering July 
days because certain Parisian manikins, 
shivering in their chiffon-lace gowns, have 
felt impelled to add the grateful warmth 
of a silver-fox pelt to their airily clad 
shoulders. 

For several seasons we braved the glare 
of our summer’s sun in snippy little felt 
hats with absurdities a half inch wide in the 
matter of brims. Our noses were scorched, 
the backs of our necks were burned and our 
eyes ached with the dazzle of July noon- 
days; but Paris said small hats, so we be- 
lieved that small hats had to be worn. That 
they had also to be felt served to aggravate 
our discomfort. Paris, because of her or- 
dinarily much cooler summers, can use the 
felt hat to advantage all the year around, 
but in June, July and August it gets ex- 
tremely irksome in our climate. 

Last year we began to show a distinct 
line of cleavage with Paris in this matter of 
hats. While Frenchwomen continued to 
affect the almost brimless chapeau, only 
modifying it in the matter of a few new folds 
in the crown, American women boldly threw 
off the foreign yoke and unashamedly 
sported wide-brimmed straws of revolu- 
tionary proportions. 

This spring again the moot question be- 
gan early in March to agitate the breasts 
of millinery importers. Would or would 
not French milliners do anything for us 
in the matter of large hats; and if they 
did, would the chic Parisienne deign to 
wear the large models and so give what 
was still regarded as the needed cachet to 
induce American women to buy and wear 
them? 


The Effect of Weather Reports 


The French milliners did exactly what 
they had done the season before and the 
season before that. They made a few large 
models distinctly for the American trade; 
models made with the left hand, so to speak;. 
uninspired and lacking in real merit, be- 
cause the mind of the designers was not 
stimulated by the idea that a wide vogue 
would result from them. Their small mod- 
els in felt, Panama or Milan continued 
excellent. They widened the brims a little 
and put some interesting new creases in the 
crowns, but American millinery manufac- 
turers were drawing nearer and nearer to 
the hot-weather season with nary a wide- 
brimmed Paris hat that could lay any faint- 
est claim to inspired designing. 

I returned from Paris the twentieth of 
May with an assortment of the smartest 
hats from the best milliners in Paris, pur- 
chased for a New York manufacturer. It 
had been a cold rainy spring. Everything 
I’d purchased for my own use was emi- 
nently suited to the climate and the cus- 
toms of the country I had just left. I had 
added to my personal collection two large 
hats that I had never worn in Paris, be- 
cause no one in Paris was wearing large 
ones. I was, in fact, rather inclined to call 
myself hard names for having wasted money 
on them in what looked like another season 
of small hats. 

After a wintry voyage home, we stepped 
from the steamer straight into one of New 
York’s occasional sweltering May days. 
The pier was alive with color and move- 
ment. Filmily dressed welcomers fluttered 
in and out among arctically costumed 
welcomed. We, who had expected more 
or less to knock our friends on the pier 
dead with our Parisian elegance, looked 
decidedly sad and wilted. Instead of 
impressing the stay-at-homes with our 
grandeur, we had to endure the humiliation 
of having them pity us for the ineptitude of 
our costumes. Large hats abounded. My 
two that had seemed so preposterously wide 
of brim in Paris were shrinking to insignifi- 
cant proportions in my mind’s eye as I re- 
garded a few of the largest specimens on the 
pier. 

“But never mind!’ I told myself. ‘‘ This 
is not representative of American chic. The 
Ritz tomorrow at luncheon and the Colony 
Saturday will show me quite a different pic- 
ture!’’ 
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But they didn’t. It was the same pic- 


ture, only exaggerated. My two large hats | 


shrank to still smaller proportions. I 
wished—oh, how I wished, when I thought 
of the 1200 franes that navy blue had 
cost me and the 1500 I’d paid for that 
wine-red model, which even at a three- 
cent franc was a lot of money, not to 
mention the duty that was assessed on 
them—that I could, like Alice in Wonder- 
land, nibble on a handy mushroom and 
make them grow to fit the picture. Within 
a week after my arrival home, I, in the in- 
terests of chic, as I was seeing it from the 


American angle, had to hie myself to the | 
shops and buy myself a new aggregation of | 


millinery. 

“American modes to feel strongly the in- 
fluence of the rainy Paris spring,” an- 
nounces an important style publication. Is 


it sensible that we should swelter through | 
July, August and September in winter- | 
weight clothes because Paris happened to | 


have bad weather in April, May and June? 

A people used to thinking freely and 
somewhat belligerently for themselves have 
in them a goodly measure of what Poe calls 
the Imp of the Perverse. Too much stress- 
ing of the Paris-decrees-so-and-so sort of 
thing is breeding a reaction. 

“Why should Paris be forever deciding 
what Prides Crossing should wear?” the 
public is beginning to mutter. ‘There has 
been about enough of this Paris pap. Let’s 
have a little America-decrees-thus-and-so 
for a change!” 

The present willingness of our manufac- 
turers to hand over the entire responsibility 
and all the rewards for creating new ideas 
in dress design is largely pure inertia. It 
is so much easier to copy than it is to 
originate. 
high-grade women’s dresses who started in 
business full of enthusiasm for creating his 
own designs, and he did create. Moreover, 
his undoubtedly original work met with 
success. He always included in his line 
some half dozen models from the best for- 
eign dressmakers, not because he needed 
the stimulus of their design, but because he 
had to bow to the demands of certain of his 
clientele for copies of imports. Usually he 
would not even show them to buyers unless 
he was asked to do so. 


So This is Paris 


He had always sent his showroom man- 
ager, a discreet and clever woman, to Paris 
to buy these few models for him. One sea- 
son she was ill and could not go, so he went 


inher stead. He was young, and Paris went | 


rather badly to his head. Lots of his cus- 


tomers, the buyers from large department | 


stores and smart specialty shops, were in 
Paris and he had a glorious time. He ar- 
ranged with various buyers to pay half the 
cost of this model or that, on condition that 
a sizable order would be placed with him 
for its reproduction. He came home with 
forty models instead of the usual quota of 
six. Some of them were good. Most of 
them were not. 
again largely out of his own ideas. 

When the next season rolled around it 
found him back in Paris having the time of 
his life, and this time he returned with 
about seventy-five models in his trunks. 
Tired out from a trip filled with strenuous 


entertaining, and busy with reproductions | 


that had been contracted for, he contented 
himself with working out two or three ideas 
of his own that he had in mind—ideas, be it 


said, that could scarcely be called his own. | 


He knew quite well that he had ceased to 


think for himself and that he was reproduc- | 
ing things he had seen in various French | 


lines. Another season completely finished 
him as a designer. He is now frankly a 
copyist, without an original idea in his head. 

This pursuing of the line of least resist- 
ance has not brought him greater freedom 
from strain and worry, though he is success- 
fulenough. On the contrary, instead of the 
effort of originating, he is now the victim of 
a tiresome searching for designs among the 
French couturiers that are not the common 

(Continued on Page 129) 


I know one manufacturer of | 


But he built up his line 
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ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS 
Bull Dog Fusenters 


Cost less installed 
than old time fuse 


boxes. Fuses are 
dangerous in the 
cellar. Replace 


fuses as easily and 
safely as electric 
light bulbs with 
BULL DOG SAFE- 
TY FUSENTERSin- 
stalled upstairs. 


Bull Dog Safety Switch 


Positive in ac- 
tion. Quick make 
—quick break. 
} Luminized finish, 
visible in dim- 
mest light. Sturd- 
ily built. Proven 
best by test and 
practical service. 
Protect your em- 
ployees and your 
Bg equipment with 
ta BULL Doc Safe- 
ty Switches. 


Bull Dog Saf-to-Fuse 
The ideal switch 
for electric rang- 
es. Simple to use. 
Positive in ac- 
tion. Provides 
maximum safety. 
A new principle 
in switch and cut- 
out design. At- 
tractive Lumin- 

ized finish. 


Bull Dae See ihniieds 


Complete line of equipment for the safe 
and simple control of electricity. Put your 
problems up to BULL DOG engineers. 


11,000 lbs. of copper used in manu- 

facturing BULL Dog knife switches 

installed in this D. C. Switchboard 
(the largest in the world.) 


MUTUALELECTRIC& MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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I'll tell you the way to the best we have 


Ye, are promised, in these 


hotels, complete satisfaction. 


You know that promise; our 
employees know it. You know 
that the management's inten- 
tions are of the best—but all 
the same there may come a time 
when you aren't getting what 
you want here. 


Pll tell you what to do in 
such a case: just remind that 
employee of his permanent in- 
structions—which are: 


“Always fully satisfy the guest 
whom you are serving —or, if 
you can’t satisfy him, get your 
superior to complete the trans- 
action.” 


In other words, remember that 
the people in authority will see 
that you're satisfied, and your 
complaint will always be ad- 


Boston’s Hotel Statler 
is Building: 

A new Hotel Statler is un- 

der construction in the up- 

town district of Boston—to 

be opened late this year, with 

1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 
Adjoining the hotel is the 
new Statler Office Building, 
with 200,000 square feet of 
highly desirable office space, 
inthe heart of uptown Boston; 
Rental Managers, W. H. Bal- 
lard Co., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


justed, if it goes high enough. 


There was never a manufac- 
turer, probably, whose product 
gave fullsatisfaction in every unit 
and to every buyer; nor a mer- 
chant whose employees pleased 


STATLER 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


HOTELS 


every Customer; nor a hotel man 
who felt that every departing 
guest left with good will for the 
house. This simple rule of con- 
duct, by which all our employees 
are governed, comes as nearly 
as anything we have been able 
to set up to making satisfaction 
automatic when customer and 
employee are at variance on a 
question of service. 

Remember it, when you're 
in our houses. It will get you 
the best we have. 


G20N au Ln 


P The experienced traveler plans to be 
¢ in a Statler for his over-Sunday. 


Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels. 

Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; 
from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in New York. For 
two people, these rooms are $4.50 in Cleveland and St. 
Louis, $5 in Detroit, $5.50 in Buffalo, and $6 in New York. 

Twin-bedrooms (for two) are from $5.50 in Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis, from $6.50 in Buffalo, and from $7 
in New York. 


Values, Values! 


EVERY room in these ho- 
-tels, whatever its price, has 
private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, 
full-length mirror, and other 
unusual conveniences. A 
morning paper is delivered 
free to every guest room. 
Club breakfasts—of 4 la carte 


excellence. Each hotel has a 
cafeteria, lunch counter, or 
both, besides its regular 
dining-rooms. All articles at 
news-stands are sold at street- 
store prices. 


And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 


(Continued from Page 127) 
property of every manufacturer and de- 
partment store that sends representatives 
to Paris; the victim of the grueling compe- 
tition of speeding one’s purchases home, 
pushing one’s employes to the limit to get 
copies of popular models made and on the 
market before the cheap-volume manufac- 
turers have the same model at a price that 
ruins it for the more exclusive houses. 
The very buyers who coaxed him into the 
business of copying sell him out without 
conscience to any manufacturer who can 
turn out a desired model at a little lower 
cost. 

Another designer, a woman, the highly 
paid member of a leading manufacturing 
firm, refuses to go to the Paris openings. 
She told me she had gone a number of 
times at the behest of her firm’s president 
and had been appalled at what the show- 
ings did to her own creative sense. This 
woman’s models are purchased by the 
smartest specialty shops in the United 
States. Few of her dresses can be retailed 
under $150. Were you to see a half 
dozen of her frocks on display in the win- 
dows of a high-grade department store, 
you would without doubt say to yourself, 
“Here is Paris at its best, surely!’’ Yet for 
years she has not set foot in Paris. ‘‘But,’’ 
you may say, clinging to the fetish that all 
that is lovely and smart in clothes must 
come out of Paris, ‘‘no doubt she is of 
French blood and still retains her genius for 
design.’”’ Notatall. She’sa German Jewess, 
very beautiful and the most smartly turned- 
out woman I have ever met. 


A Trick in the Fashion Game 


An eminently successful manufacturer of 
sports apparel in New York, until a few 
years ago, never went to Europe to pur- 
chase models. He had a staff of able de- 
signers who understood his clientele and 
who had consistently turned out all the 
models he needed to satisfy his customers. 
Little by little the increasing pressure of 
the buyers’ demands for copies of imports 
began to make itself seriously felt in his 
business. He did not dare to offer them a 
line unless it included an appreciable num- 
ber of imports. He tried to compromise by 
buying a few pieces from model importers 
in New York, designing the rest in his own 
shop. Buyers gave him no quarter. They 
asked embarrassing questions: 

“Are you going to be at the openings this 
season?” 

“Tf you are not going yourself, whom are 
you sending?” 

“Do you buy from So-and-So? I get 
most of mysports things there. I think you 
ought to have their models.”’ 

“How many models do you bring home? 
Only ten? I don’t see how you can turn out 
a really good line with only that many.” 

“Did you see Racquette,the big success 
of the R—— collection? And you didn’t 
buy it? Oh, I hoped you had, because 
I want some copies of it. G has it on 
his line at $29.50. I will have to get it 
from him.” 

So he was forced to go and buy heavily or 
find himself outclassed in the buyer’s eyes. 
His designers copy what everyone else is 
copying and he says that season by season 
his line gets less and less individual and 
more and more the duplicate of every other 
sports-apparel line in New York. What 
else could be the result with every manufac- 
turer drawing his ideas from the same 
source? 

_ “Buyers Start Rush for Home,’’ reads 
the caption of an article in a trade paper. 

“Boat Trains Jammed with Returning 
Representatives of the Women’s Wear 
Trades,’’ reads another. 

“Manufacturers Willing to Pay Big 
Premiums for Early Sailings!” 

“Manufacturer Refuses to Purchase Any 
Model That Cannot be Taken Back with 
Him to America,’’ And more of the like. 

No wonder they are in such a desperate 
hurry. A delay of a few days may mean the 
disqualifying of half one’s choicest pur- 
chases. One manufacturer told me of the 
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way in which his painstakingly made copies 
are rendered useless before he is ready to 
show his first duplicates to customers. He 
purchased a certain frock from one of the 
big houses. It had, of course, been seen and 
purchased by other American firms on the 
opening day, among them a Fifth Avenue 
department store. He sailed for home on 
the same ship with the buyer of that store, 
who was not a customer of his because his 
line was too expensive for her trade. He 
did not know she had bought the dress, nor 
did she know that he had bought it. One 
does not discuss one’s Paris purchases, if 
one is wise. 

Three days after his return he was pass- 
ing the store in question, and there in the 
window was the frock, flanked by a placard 
announcing that copies of this imported 
model were available at $39.50. The 
manufacturer couldn’t believe it possible. 
No one could turn out a copy in so short 
a time. He had a woman from his staff 
shop on the gown. ‘No, madam, we 
haven’t any of the copies in yet, but we 
expect them in in a day or two. The copies 
are identical. Wouldn’t you leave an order 
for one?’”’ No; but madam would return 
in a few days to see the copies. She waited 
a week and shopped again. The copies were 
not yet in, she was informed, but would be 
in shortly. 

Meanwhile the original remained in the 
window with the damning $39.50 placard 
beside it. The manufacturer abandoned 
any attempt to copy the model, which had 
been a particularly good one, for his clien- 
tele. It was ruined for him by being rushed 
into publicity at a price so low that he 
could not hope to compete with it. This 
is but a mild instance of what happens 
when high-grade manufacturers, low-grade 
ones, department stores and specialty shops 
all must seek their material from a com- 
mon source. Such developments do not 
hurt the low-grade manufacturer. It is 
the conscientious craftsman, who will not 
make compromises with botched work- 
manship, that suffers from the system. 


What’s In a Name 


The layman—and, more importantly, 
the laywoman—in the United States still 
nurses the quaint notion that the great cou- 
turiers of Paris are French without excep- 
tion. Many of them are, but a steadily 
increasing number are of all sorts of alien 
parentage. Not a few bear the names of 
Russia’s once great families. There are 
uncounted countesses and a liberal sprin- 
kling of princesses doing the obscure odd jobs 
around the great dressmaking houses, while 
others of their talented race do the design- 
ing and managing. A surprisingly large 
number of the very successful houses are 
controlled and administered by English. 
Usually the directing head, the person 
whose name appears over the door, is 
French. That is, of course, good policy; 
but often that name, as in the case of one 
Russian princess, a grand dame of the late 
ill-fated imperial régime, is merely a French 
spelling of the given—or, as the Russians 
call it, the little—name of the foreign pro- 
prietor. Since, then, it appears that it is 
not essential that one be French to be a suc- 
cessful couturier, it must follow that one 
need not necessarily live in Paris to display 
talent or even genius in design. 

The gifted, the talented and the cultured 
of every nation in the world have been 
drawn to our shores because of the greater 
opportunities for reward of merit. They 
bring with them all the potentialities for 
creative work that they possessed in their 
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own lands, added to a vastly more satis- 
factory milieu in which to develop them. 
How shortsighted of us then to fail to 
avail ourselves of whatever creative powers 
they have to offer us. 

In sculpture, in painting, in literature, in 
music, in architecture, it is to America that 
the Old World has begun to look for healthy 
artistic growth. We hold up our heads with 
any nation, indeed a little bit higher than 
any of them in the recognized branches 
of the arts, yet even the youngest of us 
supposed-to-be grown-ups can remember 
the time when America was looked upon 
and indeed looked upon herself as incapa- 
ble of producing a great singer, for ex- 
ample. 

The technic of the great arts is far harder 
to master than the technic of clothes de- 
signing. Since we have the wit and the 
genius to overcome the infinitely more diffi- 
cult tasks, why do we so supinely acquiesce 
when we are told that the lesser ones are 
quite beyond our powers? 

We have brought ourselves to an absurd, 
not to say an extremely dangerous, pass 
when we find a whole industry waiting 
with breathless anticipation for the dictum 
of the Paris openings. Buying must cease, 
until we find out what color a man on 
the other side of the ocean is going to 
use to make up some half dozen of his 
season’s models. Not the least tragically 
amusing part of it will be the discovery 
that his chosen color note is one of the 
variously named wine shades that had 
been played up the season before by no 
less than three other couturiers. 


The Popularity of Short Skirts 


We hang hopefully, fearfully, on the dic- 
tum of another man whom we in our silly 
way have ourselves made omnipotent, un- 
til it suits him to send forth from his Olym- 
pian heights the news as to whether the 
waistline shall be natural or shall continue 
to hug the hips. And what breath-taking 
news is this we hear when the decision of 
this so mighty one is finally given to a 
waiting world? What, indeed? Why, that 
the waistline will be where our more know- 
ing young American flappers have been 
insouciantly, and with scant respect for 
Paris and her stodgy manifestoes, wearing 
it these many seasons—right around their 
slim and slinky little tummies. 

We wait with hushed awe, while we 
abide the order from a group of alien and 
uncomprehending persons as to whether 
our skirts shall be shorter or longer. One 
would think we might be permitted to de- 
cide so personal a matter as that for our- 
selves. Do we not live lives that make the 
long or the tight skirt as badly out of place 
as an oyster in the ice cream? And do we 
not, one and all, love the short skirts, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a few jealous 
husbands? ‘But no!” we are told by a 
couturier who regards himself as the final 
arbiter of all that is perfect in his field. 
“No! You must yield your comfort, your 
youth and your freedom to what I conceive 
to be a greater elegance. My tender sensi- 
bilities have been outraged by the glimpses 
I have had of unsightly knees in my sacred 
salons, and it is my decision that in the 
interests of esthetic beauty you must 
henceforth cover them up!”’ 

One might point out to this autocratic 
gentleman that probably the ugly knees 
were not American knees; and that since 
American knees are for the most part not 


unsightly it seems cruel to make us suffer | 


for the malformations of other nations. 

A staid, practical and eminently respect- 
able business man, the father of several 
growing daughters, said to me the other 
day, naively imagining that because I 
wrote of clothes I might be able to do some- 
thing about it, “‘ Please, Mrs. Lawson, don’t 
let our women wear long skirts again. 
Short skirts are so sensible; and, besides, 
American women have such lovely legs!”’ 
Must we, then, let a disgruntled foreigner 
rob us of our simple joys? 

We are continually having things we 
don’t want and can’t use foisted on us by 
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you. afraid 
walk in front 
of him ? 


When the impromptu invita- 
tion comes along and catches 
you unawares, a pair of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers will tidy up 
your bob in no time. In restau- 
rant or theatre — wherever the 
evening mode reveals the neck 
line—a well trimmed bob must 
be neat at the back. The dis- 
cerning escort knows this and 
makes mental note accordingly. 


Scan the bobbed haired rows 
in front of you in any theatre 
and note what a difference a 
little extra trimming makes. 
Nor do the men escape, for the 
sharp white line of their col- 
lars should be unbroken by 
straggling hairs, Well-groomed 
people are paying more atten- 
tion to this little detail of hav- 
ing the back of the neck present 
a neat appearance at all times 
instead of for only a day or so 
after their trip to the barber’s. 


The superior quality of Brown 
& Sharpe clippers is evidenced 
by their popularity among bar- 
bers. An investigator who vis- 
ited 17 of the largest cities in the 
United States found that Brown 
& Sharpe clippers were used by 
over 90% of the barbers in those 
cities. 
NowBrown@ Sharpehaveadd- 
ed an ingenious hair catching 
feature to their Home Model 
that makes hair clipping even 
more simple and convenient. 
It catches the hair as you clip it 
thus preventing the cut ends 
from falling down your neck or 
onto the floor. Every Home 
Model clipper is equipped with 
this convenient new attachment 
and is packed in a neat case. 


Write for our free booklet on 
bobbed hair: ‘Keeping the 


Smart Bob Smart.” 
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Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 
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BATES 14 


NUMBERING 14 
makes complicated 14 
records simple Triplicate 


ROWNING King & Com- 18 
pany’s thirty stores and 1100 
agencies take orders for made-to- 
measure clothing to be produced Lo 
in their New York factory. 

By numbering each order pro- 413 
gressively after it reaches the fac- 
tory, files of orders are always kept 
complete and in a consecutive 42 
series. There is no duplication of 
numbers; the number of orders 2 
received each day is known; and 1 
it is easy to follow up each un- 
filled order. 42 
Duplicate 


The Company says: “We could 
not operate efficiently without a 
numbering system; and we could 
not operate a numbering system 
without a Bates Machine.” 


Send the coupon fora descrip- 
tive circular. Ask your stationer 
or rubber-stamp dealer to show 
you a Bates Machine. You will at 
once see several time and money- 
Saving uses in your business. 


BATES 
AUTOMATIC 
EYELETER 


Thousands of these 
eyeleters are in use— 
with one action it 
punches the hole and 
automatically feeds, 
inserts and crimpsthe 
eyelet. Send coupon 
for circular. 


Consecutive 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1891 Orange, N. J. 
New York Office, 20 Vesey Street 


Bate 


COUPON 
The Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 
Please send me information about 
Check 
(1) Bates Numbering Machines 
L] Bates Telephone [() Radio Indexes 
L] Bates Automatic & Hand Eyeleters 
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the Parisian couturiers in an effort on their 
part to foster home industries. Usually 
forced fashions fizzle out. 

American sartorial opinion is not quite 
slavish enough to be persuaded that it 
must pull the French manufacturers’ chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 

The elegance campaign designed to stim- 
ulate the use of trimmings peculiar to 
France, the wider wearing of laces, of bead 
trimming, of flowers and feathers, and the 
like, has had very little effect on us as yet. 
They have signally failed to sell even their 
own smart women back into the toils of 
fussiness. Femininity we are willing to 
accept after a too concentrated dose of 
boyishness, but Victorian stuffiness—no! 

There is no sensible reason why we 
should, in a mistaken sense of patriotism, 
cut ourselves off from the beautiful things 
France has to offer us—things peculiar to 
her and not readily procurable in America. 
Such abnegation would meet with small 
popular success. No attempt should be 
made to cry down the traffic in artistic nov- 
elties of whatever sort, whether emanating 
from France or from Hungary, from 
Czecho-Slovakia, from England, or from 


Al FURT HE 


He turned and saw a girl with a serene 
face, quaintly long and parted hair, and 
gray eyes in which, he imagined, there was 
a faint quizzical light of humor. “It was 
your fault,”’ he replied; ‘‘ you were so quiet 
I didn’t know you were there. I thought 
you were still in Kentucky—or would it be 
Virginia?”’ Very much Virginia, she told 
him. 


“‘ And you ought to be awfully nice to me, 
if what I hear about you is true.”” It proba- 
bly wasn’t, Gerald told her; but that would 
have nothing to do with his being as nice 
as possible. ‘I’m told that you love old 
things—you know exactly what I mean, so 
don’t be stupid—and- I’ve just been made 
a member of the Berkeley Society for the 
Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors—with 
capitals. We have a house in Richmond 
and we’re buying old furniture and silver 
for it. We want it to be more human than 
a museum. Mr. Gerald, it is dedicated to 
our heroes and celebrated belles. You must 
realize that the heroes of Virginia were 
more heroic, and the belles more bellelike, 
than those of any other state. Oh, yes, 
indeed. And so the ladies of Richmond 
are determined to provide a fit place for 
their spirits, if they should take it into 
their heads to come back. Mr. Gerald, do 
spirits have heads? Anyway, we want 
them to feel that we haven’t degenerated 
too much. Isn’t that the general idea of 
the South? I mean that we really haven’t 
breathed since the war. I won’t insult 
your understanding by saying which war. 
For, of course, there was only one. But I 
reckon, if you do like old things, you get 
down into Virginia and South Carolina and 
you know something about us. Spoon 
breadand millpondchub. And antique fur- 
niture! I did hear you were faseinated by 
that and understood everything about it. 
I wish you’d come to Richmond and help 
me, for we are all terribly set on finding nice 
things. Andwehave money! Doesn’t that 
surprise you? There are a few rich people 
yet, Mr. Gerald, and everyone nearly in Vir- 
ginia is interested in the Governor Berkeley 
Society for the Perpetuation of Virginia 
Splendors. I forgot the Governor part 
when I first told you and you must promise 
me not to say anything about it. If that 
were known in Richmond I’d be put out 
of the committee. Mr. Gerald, I’d be made 
to leave the state. Won’t you come down 
and help me to find the Lost Splendors? 
Don’t you think that is a more moving 
phrase than the Lost Cause?” 

Willie Gerald listened with a growing 
amusement. She spoke in-a slightly high- 
pitched but melodious voice, without an 
interruption, it seemed to him, even for 
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any country whatsover. We, as a nation, 
would laugh to scorn any attempt to re- 
strict our table delicacies, forexample. But 
our relish for exotic titbits is not such as 
to constitute a menace to our own producers 
of fancy comestibles. Campaigns of any 
sort usually end in well-deserved oblivion; 
but it is possible, by well-organized meth- 
ods, to insinuate in the public consciousness 
the notion that our own industries have 
their peculiar merits which only vigorous 
propaganda has made us blind to. 

A nationally famous American retail 
store head has recently given the greatest 
push forward to American design that it 
has ever received. He has advocated— 
and, indeed, actually put under way—the 
founding of a school of research for the use 
of designers and manufacturers of all sorts 
of wearing apparel. The response to the 
idea was immediate and enthusiastic. 
Those who have been interested in the 
movement, which is well under way and 
which promises to establish a source of 
inspiration and education more complete 
and exhaustive than anything of its kind 
in the world, are inwardly amazed that it 
hadn’t been done long ago. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


breathing. He had never before heard any- 
one talk so easily or so continuously. It 
was extraordinarily soothing. 

“T do get into Virginia,’ he admitted, 
“and looking for what you might call 
splendors. In walnut principally. But 
I’m afraid you won’t approve of what, at 
times, I do with them”’—his voice dropped 
to a whisper. ‘“‘I sell them North.” 

That was wicked, she agreed; it was 
indefensible. ‘Separating poor chairs from 
their tables, and tables from their side- 
boards, and selling them among strangers.” 
They had left the dining room and were 
seated in a small walled garden that was 
skillfully and expensively contrived to 
suggest the classic charm of Italy. “‘Now 
promise me when you next find something 
really lovely in Virginia you will let us— 
me—have it. You will, Mr. Gerald, won’t 
you?’’ Without moving she yet managed 
tomake him feel that she had come closer to 
him. Her introduction of the word ‘‘me,” 
in a lower and different tone, was perfect. 

“You don’t even remember my name,” 
she went on musically; ‘‘but I won’t be 
embarrassing and wait. 
Quales— Mrs. Mercer Quales—and you can 
find us without a bit of trouble.’’ She was 
tall and, he realized, very beautiful—really 
beautiful. It had been so long since he had 
seen absolute beauty that it had been a 
while before he realized it. How different 
she was from the galvanized girls he was 
familiar with! Her movements were slow, 
indolently graceful. She showed that she 
was conscious of him as an individual and 
she made it plain that she deferred to him 
asaman. Her manner was delicately com- 
plimentary. The subjugation of the mas- 
culine world, Willie Gerald saw, was at 
once a principle and an art with her. She 
hadn’t been emancipated from the realm, 
the wisdom, of Helen, ‘‘Who had launched 
so many ships,”’ he said aloud. 

“That was very pretty, Mr. Gerald,” 
Alicia Ann Quales assured him. ‘‘I didn’t 
think I’d hear any classic literature in New 
York. Everyone is in such a rush—I mean 
inside of them, and the men are so serious. 
You have to be so careful what you say. 
But Mercer tells me the girls are as differ- 
ent as possible. You see, in Virginia it’s 
just the other way—the men really mustn’t 
believe all you tell them and the girls must 
take what they hear, when it’s pleasant, for 
gospel. Don’t you think that is much bet- 
ter?’ However, she didn’t wait for a reply. 
“‘I wish I could stay here longer; and now, 
after this, I am frightfully sorry I can’t; 
but I’m going on to Watch Hill tomorrow, 
to stay with Alice Carter. She isn’t Alice 
Carter any more, but I reckon she’ll be 
called that after she’s a grandmother. But 
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How stupid we all were not to have or- 
ganized such a source of learning and en- 
lightenment sooner! How supine were we 
in our acceptance of the idea that no 
worthy designing ability could come out of 
America! Our perceptions had been dulled 
by the old dogmas that had been cease- 
lessly dinned into us through the years: 

‘America has no artistic tradition!” 

“The commercial atmosphere of Amer- 
ica stifles inspiration!” 

“Design flourishes healthily only where 
there is an immense repository of ancient 
art from which the designer can draw in- 
spiration!”’ 

We must have done with the old defeat- 
ist doctrines. We have the traditions of 
the whole world to enrich our thought. 
Inspiration thrives best where there is a 
rich society to foster it. America provides 
that soil better than any other nation to- 
day. The immense repositories of ancient 
art are moving across the seas to us with an 
astonishing and, to the Old World, with a 
terrifying rapidity. Added to-these, we 
have exhaustless reservoirs of entirely un- 
tapped wealth in the art forms of our own 
lives to which we are absurdly blind. 


STUDY OF PLANTS 


then, if I do have to go tomorrow, there are 
the Splendors. You won’t forget, will you? 
I’m afraid I am not very energetic; there is 
a Mrs. Randall on the committee; she’s 
from Rhode Island originally, and she has 
found almost all the best things. But if 
you’d help me -—_”’ She broke off, giving 
her unfinished sentence implications of the 
utmost warm belief and attachment. 

Willie Gerald silently decided that he 
would help her; he had had a great benefit 
from her tranquil flattery. He understood 
that it was flattery, yet at the same time 
he was convinced that she was sincere. 
How quickly and happily she had inter- 
preted the allusion to classic Greece! Girls, 
he told himself, used to be like that; the 
change to the present had been at an 
enormous, an irreparable loss. Charm and 
a peaceful incurious mind and grace. Al- 
ways grace of expression and body and 
thought. She brought before him visions of 
long porticoes at evening, deep meadows 
falling away and caught in a shining loop 
of river and chuck-will’s-widows. He 
thought of arbors of scuppernong grapes 
and labyrinths of boxwood. What a woman 
to be married to! What a land to live in! 
Gerald grew melancholy. 

“T am rather glad you are going, since 
there isn’t any of you left for a rather lonely 
man past forty. You’ve made enough 
trouble as it is. I mean I have to go on 
from here for chamber music. It won’t be- 
gin until after one o’clock; it will be per- 
fect and the champagne will be perfect; 
and I’ll sit by myself drowned in musical 
wretchedness. You see, you have so much 
that other women have let go; you are 
young and have all the fascination of cen- 
turies better than this. You have made 
me absolutely discontented.” 

She said, in a grave and stirring tone, 
that she was sorry. How could she help it 
if what he told her did happen to be true? 
He turned quickly, and she added that she 
absolutely believed him. But perhaps 
there was something left for him some- 
where else, in another woman. Gerald 
denied this rather sharply. He had brought 
himself to believe that there wasn’t; spe- 
cially he didn’t want her to believe it. He 
moved a little closer to her, but found that, 
after all, he wasn’t closer—she was appre- 
ciably farther from him. She smiled at 
him with a faint tenderness. 

‘‘William Gerald,’’ she repeated slowly; 
“but they call you Willie Gerald. That’s 
very Virginian. The negroes would call 
you Mr. Willie.” 

He asked, ‘“‘ What would you call me?” 

She rose before she answered him, and 
there was a little gasp of feeling in her 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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You Should Choose a Hotpoint 


Heel Stand 


—because the attached heel 
stand saves lifting 6 lbs. on 
and off a stand hundreds of 
times during an average iron- 
ing. It merely tilts back, 
anywhere on the board. 


| Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


Avoid fall colds that may 
last all winter! 


Just attach a Hedlite Heater 
to an electric outlet in any 
room and have instant 
warmth. Ideal for dressing 
on cool mornings, for baby’s 
bath, for cool evenings: 


Electric heat is healthful 


heat. It does not consume 
the oxygen in a room. 

_ Look for the name Hotpoint 
and be certain of qual- 
ity and satisfaction. 
Prices from $5.75 up. 
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wee. Triplex Grill 


Curling Irons 


Thumb Rest 


—because the patented Thumb Rest rests your wrist, arm 
and shoulder. You can’t know the difference until you use 
it. Try it at your dealer’s. 


Calrod Element 


—because the patented Hotpoint Calrod heating element, 
cast in solid iron, is practically indestructible and more 
efficient. Other irons may look similar outside—but oh, 
what a difference inside; and in lasting economy ! 


Hot Point 


—because it is hotter at the point, where it meets the cool, 
damp cloth first. It makes ironing go more quickly. 


The famous new Hotpoint Super-Iron with the above fea- 
tures sells for only $6.00. The popular Hotpoint Model R 
is $5.00. For sale by electric light companies and dealers 
everywhere. Insist on Hotpoint. The quality has been 
famous for over twenty years. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York + Boston + Atlanta + Cleveland + St. Louis + Salt Lake City 
Seattle + Portland « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


SERVANTS 


Traveling Irons Percolators Toasters 


Hinged Plug 


—because the exclusive 
hinged plug saves cord wear 
at the spot where most cords 


' first fail. It helps Hotpoint 


cord last three times the 
average cord life. 


Heating Pads 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges 


are modern, cleaner, easier, 
better. Use one once and 
you'll find it so much better 
you’ll never go back to fuel 
cooking. You can put a meal 
in the oven and go out for 
all day. It will automatically 
turn on at the time desired, 
cook at an exact tempera- 
ture, turn off when through 
and keep the meal warm 
until served. Ask your 

electric company about 

the low rate for elec- 

tric cooking. 
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Luscious Oranges 
| Provide the Flavor 


There is no mystery about the delightful flavor of 
Orange-Crush. It comes entirely from oranges— 
picked when oranges are at their best. 


To sparkling carbonated water is added the juice 
of these oranges—the delicate flavor of their peel — 
the zestful tang of the fruit acid found in oranges, 
lemons and limes—a pure food color, such as you 
use in your cakes and candies— pure cane sugar. 


You like oranges. And you know the difference 
between unselected oranges—and—oranges so 
delicious that they fairly make your mouth water. 
Next time you're thirsty, ask for Orange-Crush. 
Insist on the genuine. See that it’s served you 
_ properly iced. At the better fountains everywhere. 


Areal 
Orange drink 
for 


(Continued from Page 130) 
voice: “Oh, but I’ll never have time to 
call you anything that mattered. And I’m 
afraid I’ll have to go in. Yes, so patheti- 
cally soon.” 


Gerald lingered in the Italianate garden 
alone, his melancholy almost turned sulky. 
Splendors of Virginia, he repeated to him- 
self. Decidedly, Mrs. Mercer Quales was 
one. Her charm stayed in his mind long 
after the staccato effects of the girls he 
more commonly saw had faded. She was, 
he thought, characteristic of Virginia; she 
was exactly what he preferred to believe 
the Old Dominion was; he never saw wal- 
nut furniture without thinking: of her. 
And when—it was fall again—he was again 
in Virginia, Willie Gerald found it neces- 
sary to get to Richmond. He telephoned 
Mrs. John Medwin immediately, and, at 
the Medwins’ house on the Cary Street 
Road, he was amused by further details of 
the Berkeley Society for the Perpetuation 
of Virginia Splendors. The Mrs. Randall, 
who had come originally from Rhode 
Island, was present. 

“Tt is our duty,” she said solemnly, ‘“‘to 
keep Virginia intact. I would rather say 
apart. Distinct from the North and even 
from the lower South. A State of untar- 
nished honor. And if we are to do that we 
must stop the Yankee vandals from carry- 
ing our choicest possessions away. We 
must buy them ourselves. That, Mr. Ger- 
ald, is what we are accomplishing. I am 
very fortunate in having my cousin, Fair- 
man Lane, as adviser. He comes to Rich- 
mond and examines the old pieces we think 
of donating the Society.’”’ Willie Gerald 
was silently thankful that Fairman Lane 
wasn’t in Richmond then. He disliked 
Lane just as much as Lane appeared to 
dislike him. Fairman Lane—who un- 
doubtedly was the first American authority 
on Thomas Chippendale—was distinctly 
antagonistic; more than that, he directly 
and openly made it understood that he had 
less than no confidence in Willie Gerald’s 
judgments. 

“He might as well say at once I was dis- 
honest,” Willie reflected. This, illogically, 
was excessively annoying. . 

Mrs. Randall continued, “‘I found and, 
with Fairman’s assistance, identified the 
speaker’s chair of the original Virginia 
Body of Assembly. We wanted to restore 
it, but Fairman wouldn’t hear of that. The 
society house is open on Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays, Mr. Gerald, from a quarter past 
ten till a quarter past eleven, and there is 
an attendant to take you through.” 

Unfortunately, he replied, he would be 
unable to see it, and Mrs. Randall stared at 
him coldly. Gerald turned to Emily Med- 


win. “I wanted to ask you about a Mrs. 
Mercer Quales. I met her in New 
York ——” 


Going directly to the Qualeses’—there 
had been a preliminary telephoning— Alicia 
Ann met him at the top of the portico steps. 
““Why didn’t you tell me you were a friend 
of Emily’s?”’ she reproached him cordially; 
“then I’d have known all about you. 
Mercer is in Norfolk—he’ll be dreadfully 
sorry to have missed you—and I am just 
going out. But you must come with me, 
Mr. Gerald. It’s to see some very poor 
people in the Slashes. They have a heav- 
enly house, though, ifit isin ruins. Wouldn’t 
it be miraculous if we found a really superb 
antique, in spite of Mrs. Randall and her 
celebrated cousin?’’ He asked if she knew 
Fairman Lane. “Yes, and he makes me 
mad. He talks of nothing but the superior 
beauty of the English furniture. I wonder 
Mr. Lane comes down to look at Virginia 
pieces. I heard he was arriving next week. 
May Candee told me.” 

Mrs. Quales, who appeared to Gerald to 
be lovelier than he remembered, talked all 
the while she was driving. She drove, the 
truth was, in a distinctly offhand manner, 
and seemed to depend more on an innate 
Virginia chivalry in the drivers she met than 
on any rules of safety. They left the culti- 
vated region of the country club and were 
soon in a wild of tangled bushes and vines. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Slashes was uninhabited except for 
rare cabins, and the roads were no more 
than rutted and partly cleared trails. 

“Mrs. Haggart,”’ it was explained to him, 
“broke her ankle over a year ago. She’s 
old and it won’t mend, and so she lies in 
bed, as cheerful as possible and without a 
penny, Mr. Gerald. She has a niece who 
does for her—Ellie—and a negro comes in 
the morning to carry water to the house. 
The spring is half a mile away. Ellie walks 
three miles to the store.” 

They turned from an impossible road 
into a worse, that stopped, and they drove 
over rough grass, and suddenly Willie 
Gerald saw a square house of dark brick, 
with four orderly chimneys, as finely digni- 
fied and serene as Mrs. Mercer Quales. 
However, the ruin it had fallen into was 
lamentable; the portico was broken down, 
the boards were gone from the risers of the 
steps, the windows were mostly bare of 


glass; and on the floor of a high barren hall 


were piled some spilling bags of corn. 

A pallid girl in a single slip like the bag- 
ging, in gaping shoes without stockings, 
came forward as Willie Gerald lifted a box 
from the car and carried it into the hall. 
“You must put the butter in the spring 
house, Ellie,’ Mrs. Quales directed. ‘How 
is your Aunt Catherine?” 

She was right poorly, the child replied. 
“Tt seems like her leg is swol on her.” 
Alone on the lower floor, Gerald explored 
rooms of noble proportion filled with a 
dank and shuttered gloom. Where slats 
were broken thin gold sheets of sunlight 
hung in the dust. He saw the hopelessly 
dismembered wreck of a bookcase, but ex- 
cept for that the front rooms were empty. 
A magnificently curved stairway was mag- 
nificently carved. 

Outside it was no better; the paths were 
choked with blackberry bushes grown wild; 
a small graveyard within a rectangular 
fallen stone wall was obscured by grape- 
vines; there were no roofs on the out- 
houses; only some bricks marked where the 
slave quarters had stood. It was profoundly 
sad, depressing; Willie couldn’t support 
the thought of the poverty within the house. 
He would leave a sum of money for Mrs. 
Haggart—her ankle must have a proper 
attention—and Mrs. Quales could ad- 
minister it for him. She appeared like the 
re-created spirit of all that had, there, once 
been fine. 

“‘T’m sorry,” she proceeded. “I wanted 
Aunt Catherine Haggart to see you; it 
would do her good; but she’s right 
wretched. I’ll speak to Mercer about her 
tonight. 

“No, Mr. Gerald,’ she firmly answered 
his hesitating suggestion, “‘I won’t let you 
do that. We can take care of our own poor. 
You have enough in New York.’”’ They 
were once more in her car, swung laughing 
by the inequalities of the car. ‘‘There used 
to be some nice furniture there, but it was 
all sold for almost nothing or stolen. I 
don’t believe she has a thing left.’’ He had 
seen only a ruined bookcase, he replied. 
“Tsn’t it in what used to be a drawing- 
room?’’ she asked. ‘‘Aunt Catherine has 
spoken of it; but, do you know, I have 
never been in there. I’ve never seen it, 
The house and the Slashes always make me 
feel unhappy and bothered. I want to get 
away as soon as possible. I am ashamed of 
myself. Then it’s no good at all. That is 
too bad, because she had an idea someone 
might come along and pay her something 
for it. I wish I could help her. I hate to 
ask Mercer. I’ll take you back to the 
Jefferson and you can come and have dinner 
with me.” Willie Gerald was very regretful, 
but that, now, was impossible. ‘‘I am 
leaving before dinner, driving on South. If 
I come back through Richmond, and tele- 
graph first, can I have dinner?”’ 

Of course, she replied, Mercer would be 
delighted, and so would she. The personal 
addition was as effective as possible. Gerald 
thought she was like a lily, tall and gravely 
lovely; except for the clear light of humor 
in her gray eyes when she spoke of the 
Governor Berkeley Society for the Per- 
petuation of Virginia Splendors. 
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His farther trip South was without imme- 
diate result; there was a Hepplewhite sofa 
in the Tidewater with a rare high and bowed 
back—it was quite sufficient for Willie 
Gerald to photograph all its aspects with 
a miniature and exact moving-picture cam- 
era—and he found a range table in walnut, 
without decoration, the multiplicity of legs 
set back in such a way that they offered no 
interference whatever. This he had never 
seen before and found very suggestive. But 
he did discover—in Suffolk—and buy for 
eight dollars, a flawless amber flask blown 
in a pattern of daisies and with the tallest 
sheared neck he’d ever seen. That brought 
Gerald to Norfolk, where he examined the 
undoubtedly authentic old furniture of a 
private individual who mentioned twenty- 
five hundred dollars as the probable price of 
a slender and high-posted bed with spade 
feet. Willie Gerald mildly said he hoped she 
would get it, and, as a result of this implied 


skepticism, he was metaphorically shoved | 


from the house. The owner, it developed, 
was not obliged to sell anything to anyone. 
She was, like almost everyone else in the 
South, Willie reflected, a lady. 

That brought his thoughts back again to 
Alicia Ann Quales, the most delightful per- 
son of all his memory. He was certain of 
that. Considering her, his mind turned to 
the house in the Slashes, to the dilapidated 
bookcase, to the Berkeley Society and Vir- 


.ginia splendors, and then to Mrs. Randall 


and her cousin Fairman Lane. How curi- 
ously the threads of life were caught back 
into a given design. Some day, Willie 
Gerald had a strong conviction, he would 
have a bad half hour with Lane; the bitter 
lover of Chippendale was an important 
factor in his life. Well, when that came it 
would come, and in the meantime he would 
proceed as he liked. Willie, the truth was, 
was now very anxious to help Mrs. Quales 
with a contribution to the Splendors. It 
wouldn’t do to let Mrs. Randall have all 
the honor. It was easy enough to put some- 
thing actually fine in Alicia Ann’s way— 
the Tidewater sofa, for example, might be 
bought for such an end—but Gerald’s mind 
worked in its accustomed circuitous man- 
ner. His planning, he found, was auto- 
matic with the pattern of his character. 
There was more than Mrs. Quales for 
consideration, since Mrs. Randall and Fair- 
man Lane were included. 


It would be | 


splendid for Mrs. Quales to find a better | 


piece of Virginiana than the others could 
discover. But wouldn’t it be better still 
to have Lane himself, with Mrs. Randall, 
make the discovery? Such a find as he, 
Willie Gerald, would be already aware of. 
And then there was Mrs. Haggart in her ex- 


treme poverty, with no more than a casual | 


nigger to bring up water, and the pallid 
child tramping three miles to the store and 


three miles home again. He wondered how | 
all this could be combined with the benefits | 


justly distributed. It was a highly involved 
problem, and for that reason alone, en- 
trancing. One element made it difficult, 
acutely dangerous—Mrs. Quales. There 
must be no possibility of a later develop- 
ment damaging to her. Frankly, it 
wouldn’t do simply to lead Lane, through 
her, to a persuasive highboy. 

Fairman Lane, unfortunately, wasn’t 
gullible where old furniture was concerned. 
If he had Anthony Herkness to deal with it 
would be much easier. 
Norfolk late in the day, after a very long 
drive; he was tired and so he had ordered 
dinner sent to his room, and there, in- 
formally, he ate and thought. Herkness 
was in his mind, and he recalled the highboy 
the writer had bought in Maine. Willie 
Gerald put down the Melba toast in his 
hand and searched.a desk for telegraph 
blanks. What had occurred to him would 
be expensive, it was even uncertain if it 
could be done, but instantly he had resolved 
to make the effort necessary. 

He slept soundly, spent the following day 
in the country around the harbor, and, late 
at dinner, he was not alone. 

“Govrosky,”’ he proceeded, “‘the place is 
very hard to get at, and it will be compli- 
cated; but if we are successful it will be an 


Gerald had reached 
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OU let your pup be 
your furnace man?” 
laughed Jim. 


199 


“Exactly!” Joe replied. 
“Gas heating requires no 
more care than a pup 
can give it.” 

—_———— 


Increasing thousands of home 
owners are letting their gas 
companies heat their homes, 
because— 


Gas heating is entirely free 
from care. Gas is the cleanest 
fuel obtainable. Tempera- 
tures are automatically regu- 
lated. Temperatures are 
constant and uniform. 


Gas heating is brought well 
within reach of most home 
owners by special house heat- 
ing rates granted by many gas 
companies and the high effi- 
ciency of Bryant Automatic 
Gas Heating Plants. 

Ask your local Bryant office 
or write us here in Cleveland 
for complete information per- 
taining to heating your home 


with GAS. 


The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Company 
17853 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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act of charity.” The runner, in the un- 
precedented formality of a coat and necktie, 
watched him attentively. ‘“‘This Mrs. Hag- 
gart needs help, and if we don’t do it no one 
will. There is a friend of mine involved 
too—and Mr. Fairman Lane.”’ 

At that last name Govrosky leaned im- 
petuously forward. ‘“‘If he’s along, no!”’ he 
cried. “Don’t touch it. That should be the 
last man in the world to be looking for. No, 
no, he ain’t what we’re after, not for at all.” 

It was Lane’s presence in their calcula- 
tion which had first attracted him, Gerald 
replied. “I said nothing about this being 
easy. And, Govrosky, you’d get only half 
the proceeds. I’d have nothing. Don’t 
shake your head at me, and sit in your chair. 
I can’t talk if you charge up and down the 
room. You get half and your expenses, 
How much will the highboy bear?”’ 

Govrosky considered, ‘From the right 
party and everything right, you understand, 
four thousand dollars wouldn’t be too 
much.” 

Gerald thought that under the present 
circumstances five might be possible. ‘The 
thing is, if it works at all you will be per- 
fectly safe and have two thousand or more 
dollars. You admitted you wanted me to 
help you sell the damn thing, and now 
when I’m doing it you’re in a fret. But 
there’s no good of your complaining. Do 
you want to send for the highboy or go 
after it?”’ 

Govrosky thought it might be managed 
from Virginia. ‘“‘There is a man in Rich- 
mond he writes to me; he’s wise already, 
and I’ll see should he be a help to us.” 

‘Have the crate expressed to Rich- 
mond—if you own more than one name, it 
would be useful—and let any expressman 
hanging around the streets haul it away 
from the station. Your friend will know of 
a place to hold it. Then let me know, at 
the Jefferson, where you are, and in the 
meanwhile don’t get drunk.” 

Govrosky was indignant. “Mr. Gerald, 
maybe you think I’m a rescal to be drunk. 
I don’t never drink and you should know it. 
All my money I put in the bank so my 
daughter Sara can study musics. She’s got 
such a voice you don’t hear nowheres. 
Singing in operas is for her. I’ll do this al- 
ready, but to have half the money only is 
wrong, Mr. Gerald. I refused three thou- 
sand dollars for that highboy, and why 
not; and now twenty-five hundred is the 
best I get. It should be two and three for 
a division.” 

“Tt won’t be,” Willie replied crisply; 
“‘and if you had been offered three thou- 
sand dollars for that highboy there would 
be no highboy for us to discuss.”’ Govrosky 
contended that it had cost him nine hun- 
dred dollars already, and Gerald sighed. 
“T can’t imagine why you are so optimistic 
about me. I know who had it, where he 
bought it, and what was paid. If you gave 
more than three hundred you’d lost your 
wits. Let me hear when the crate arrives 
and don’t come to see me. Telephone, 
after tenin the morning; and take that cigar 
out of here. I have to sleep in this room.” 
The cigar had been broken, Govrosky ex- 
plained; he had had to mend it with 
tissue paper, and that was what brought 
the smell. 


Leaving the Jefferson Hotel for dinner 
with the Qualeses, Willie Gerald recognized 
that, though he’d had no difficulty so far, 
the most involved part of his present trans- 
action lay before him. For Mercer Quales 
he hit on the word adequate; he was every- 
thing which his condition in life demanded. 
No one but Gerald had been invited, and 
the talk inevitably found its way to the 
allied subjects of the Berkeley Society for 
the Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors and 
American, particularly Virginian, antiques. 
Quales, it developed, was as interested as 
his wife. 

They touched on the almost complete 
lack of old native glass in the South, the 
rise to esteem of the water bench, walnut 
sideboards, Georgian silver and various 
expedients for the improvement of the local 
corn whisky. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Mr. Lane is here,’”’ Mrs. Quales told 
Willie Gerald, ‘‘and naturally staying with 
Emma Randall. Heavens, if I could be as 
Southern as she is! No, he’s re- 
arranging the furniture in the Mansion. 
You’ll remember—for the Splendid shades. 
. . . We have just bought a shaving 
stand that belonged to John Marshall. . . . 
Mr. Gerald, when will we make our great 
find?”’ He replied that he really couldn’t 
say. Willie was sorry, for nothing would 
give him more pleasure. “‘I promised the 
Medwins we’d come over after dinner. I 
hope you won’t mind. Mrs. Randall is 
bringing Mr. Fairman Lane, and so per- 
haps we’ll be able to learn something.”’ It 
was probable, he answered, that they 
would; it might even turn out that Lane 
would not be left unimproved. 

“You know Mr. Gerald,’ Alicia Ann 
Quales said later to Fairman Lane. 

5 “Oh, yes,” he assured her; “‘I know 
Gerald very well indeed. I imagine far 
better than most.” 

Willie Gerald smiled easily. “‘Lane,”’ he 
explained, ‘“‘knows so much that he has 
simply no uncertainty left. I must warn 
you, however, that he has a theory about 
me, and it’s that Iam not sound. He looks 
on my attainments without enthusiasm.” 

Mrs. Quales said, ‘I though at first I’d 
be afraid of him; he must be so wise; but 
if that’s his opinion of you I’m not com- 
pletely dazzled.” 

Lane put in, ‘My dear Mrs. Quales, I'll 
say this for Willie Gerald—he has the best 
patina I know of.’’ Willie told her that 
Lane meant veneer. 

Mrs. Randall came up, and Gerald said 
at once that he had seen an exceptionally 


fine house. ‘‘Wasn’t it in the Slashes?” 
he demanded. 
“Yes.”’ Alicia Ann nodded. ‘It’s where 


old Aunt Catherine Haggart lives. 

I don’t believe you’ve ever seen it, Emma.” 
Gerald explained that what had attracted 
him was the uncommon woodwork. “‘ There 
are rooms paneled in walnut from the floor 
to the ceiling. That is one of the splendors 
of Virginia, and, I understand, completely 
neglected.” 

“Tf the paneling is actually good,” Lane 
asserted abruptly, “it was carried over 
from England. What do you say, Emma— 
shall we go out and explode another myth 
of early American craftsmanship?” Gerald 
added that he had seen but part of the 
house; the rooms were dark or locked; and 
he was hurried. ‘‘But I did have a glance 
at the ghosts of some old furniture.”’ 
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“T can’t understand you at all,” Mrs. 
Quales said, leading him away; “but I am 
furious at you for telling them about Aunt 
Catherine Haggart. I wanted her to be 
my special responsibility. And then those 
shocking lies! What were they for?” 

Willie Gerald studied her thoughtfully. 
Yes, the light—a sparkling mischief—of 
humor shone very clearly in her clear gaze. 
He could count on her, he decided, for a 
certain assistance, and always for complete 
discretion. 

But in return, Willie Gerald saw, as a 
common measure of her safety, he would 
have to pay Govrosky. There was no way 
out of that. 

“‘T thought you wanted to help this Mrs. 
Haggart,’’ he proceeded; ‘‘yes, and the 
Society for Virginia Splendors. Mr. Lane 
might take it into his head to buy all that 
paneling. Or did you want to spend a 
number of thousands of dollars there?”’ 

Frankly, she didn’t. “‘I am sorry, but 
we can’t. Why, in heaven’s name, did you 
speak of even the ghosts of furniture, when 
you assured me there wasn’t a possible 
stick?” 

“T might easily have been wrong,” he 
reminded her. “Alicia Ann is a marvelous 
name. Mrs. Quales,’”’ Gerald went on, 
“suppose Mrs. Randall and Lane did dis- 
cover a Splendor, say a highboy, in the 
Slashes, and gave Mrs. Haggart four or 


; even five thousand dollars for it, could you 


survive your chagrin?” 

She made no immediate answer, but sur- 
veyed him, her face bright with beginning 
laughter. ‘“‘I’d have to,’ she replied at 
last, ‘‘as a charitable woman. But I can’t 
see why you’d be interested in all this.” 
Again he was faced by an instantaneous, 
an all-important decision—he might well 
be successful with flattery, or candid, de- 
livering himself less to the essential woman 
than to her humorous understanding. He 
hesitated no more than a moment. 

“Tt’s Fairman Lane,” he admitted; ‘“‘or 
rather his infallibility. I’m reasonably 
sick of it. There is a highboy in the North 
that might be good for him. Dear Mrs. 
Quales, we gain nothing material by this; 
we wouldn’t appear in it.”’ 

Her laughter grew musically uncon- 
trollable. “‘It’s too wonderful!” she gasped. 
“T wouldn’t dream of having anything to 
do with it. But if Mrs. Randall did find 
a—find a highboy that was good for her, 
too, I’m afraid it would kill me.” 

He said solemnly that that was the last 
thing he desired. ‘‘ You should be thinking 
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of Mrs. Haggart,’’ Willie Gerald insisted. 
She replied by asking how long he would 
be in Richmond. ‘‘There’s a Monday 
german next week.” 

Unfortunately, he couldn’t wait; it was 
then Thursday and he must be in New 
York not later than Sunday night, unless 
he were unavoidably detained. 

She was sorry that he didn’t, in that 
sense, find her unavoidable. ‘‘Do let me 
detain you. We can have as small a party 
as you like.” 

Willie Gerald wanted to stay, but he was 
forced to conclude that it was unneces- 
sary—he’d had a long telephone conver- 
sation that evening; it was probable there 
would be a swift movement of affairs here, 
or none at all, and his New York engage- 
ments were pressing. 

Past noon on the following day a hastily 
written message was brought up to his 
room— Mrs. Mercer Quales was in her car 
on Franklin Street and she’d like very 
much to see him. The movement, it ap- 
peared to Gerald, might conceivably have 
begun. 

“T couldn’t wait any longer,” she called 
to him as he approached, ‘‘and so I stopped 
coming from market. Mr. Gerald, get 
right in here and listen tome. Emma Ran- 
dall and Mr. Lane have been out to the 
Slashes already; he said the paneling was 
quite ordinary; American, he agreed—but 
that was nothing—they found the most 
heavenly highboy. Queen Anne with all 
her stretchers, or rather its stretchers, and 
some of the original tear-drop handles. 
Everyone is in the highest state of excite- 
ment; Emma’s complacency is simply be- 
yond description; and Fairman Lane is the 
new hero of Richmond.” 

Willie Gerald appeared to be mildly 
surprised. ‘‘Things like that often turn 
up,’ he said philosophically; ‘‘but not al- 
ways in such happy circumstances. The 
highboy you are describing ought to fetch 
four or five thousand dollars. It would be 
a good thing for Mrs. Haggart to have 
Mercer Quales represent her. Lane would 
try to knock it down below its value. It’s 
in his blood. He can’t help it. Did you 
hear what they were going to do?” 

She had just seen Emma Randall, Mrs. 
Haggart had been wretched again, and the 
highboy was to be brought into Richmond 
that afternoon. ‘“‘Aunt Catherine really is 
so poorly I’m afraid she may not get any 
benefit from this, and I’m going to urge 
Mercer, just like you said, to make them 
act as quickly as possible. Now I have to 
drop you.” 

At the Commonwealth Club, he told 
her, and, waving her hand as the car left 
him, she cried back that she’d let him hear 
what happened. 

However, she did more than that. The 
following day she took Gerald to the build- 
ing of the Governor Berkeley Society for 
the Perpetuation of Virginia Splendors and 
showed him the Queen Anne highboy. 

“Tt’s the most important find we have 
yet made,”’ Mrs. Randall asserted. She 
was standing with Fairman Lane and a 
small number of women Willie Gerald 
hadn’t met. 

However, one of them spoke to him. 
“What Emma hasn’t told you is that she 
has donated it to the society. Isn’t it gen- 
erous! I know she didn’t pay less than 
four thousand dollars. Mr. Lane has as- 
sured us it’s perfect.” 

Willie scrutinized the highboy. ‘At 
least the chest is,’’ he declared cheerfully; 
“but then, you almost never find them with 
the original stand. If you look carefully, 
for instance, you can see that the wood has 
not shrunk away from the pegging. That, 
I am afraid, is suspicious. Specially since 
it has all been carefully varnished over. 
My dear Lane, you shouldn’t have de- 
serted Mr. Chippendale for an earlier and 
darker age.’’ Fairman Lane’s expression, 
he decided, was worth two thousand dol- 
lars. Gerald simply didn’t dare to look at 
Alicia Ann Quales. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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FULL Pee aia Filler 


[RECOG NIZED AS TEES Urges Te te BOF TOBACCO GROW N,] 


History - making 
Cigar 


6,181,000 sold in a single month / 


Here’s proof that the Robt Burns Panatela is sweeping 
the country! Not based upon any special month—but for 
the month of June, reported just previous to the going to 
press of this advertisement. 6,181,000 Panatelas sold! 
—exclusive of the other Robt Burns shapes and sizes 
which enjoy an equally overwhelming popularity! 


When you consider that the panatela shape is, itself, 
making cigar history, the outstanding preference for the 
Robt Burns Panatela is, indeed, convincing. It shows 
that discriminating smokers realize that by specifying 
Robt Burns instead of just “panatelas”, they are getting, 

- in addition to the cool, free-ssmoking qualities of the 
panatela shape, the extra enjoyment of mild, mellow 
FULL Havana Filler—from the sweetest-tasting Cuban 
crop in years. 


Actual size 


PANATELA 
1Of each, Pack of five 50¢ 
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daughters of Spain. 


all use (astile Jor their matchless shin. 


And why? Because as every woman 
knows there is no other soap nearly 
so good as Castile for the lambent 
beauty of a delicate skin. The golden 
daughters of Spain, adored by all 
lovers of feminine loveliness for 
their gorgeous complexions, have 
used Castile—and nothing else—for 
six hundred years! Six centuries ago, 
the priceless secret of this matchless 
jabon duro was discovered in the 
province of Castilla. And since then 
to the world of fashion and beauty, 


among a host of changing toilet soaps, 
Castile has always been changeless 
and incomparable! Impossible to 
make a finer toilet soap—except by 
making a finer Castile! That is what 
we have done. Donia Castile! The cake 
in acharming package and delicious 
shape for the intimacy of your hand. 
Lasting! Dota too is exceedingly 
generous of its lather—even in luke- 
warm water—and rinses instantly. A 
rare virtue! Above all, Dona is the 
most bland, the most soothing toilet 
soap you have ever used or ever 
coulduse. And not expensive; Dofia 
costs ten cents. Get it where you buy 
your toilet soap. Armour, U.S. A. 
P.S. A lovely Shampoo! 


WA. 


Pure Olive Oil gives Dona Castile 
its color, fragrance and delicious 
blandness for delicate skins. 
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O BE ENGAGED)! Let those who have graduated from 
the happy state smile tolerantly if they will. Let them! 
: It is life’s high moment, with OUR FUTURE a mighty 
topic, and HOW SHALL WE ECONOMIZE one of the world’s 
enthralling subjects. Furniture, at this time, becomes a major 
problem—the most expensive single item on the bridal budget. 
Remember, then, that Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining 
Room Suites now range in price from $6000 all the way down 
to $275—with more than a hundred different styles-to choose 
from—and attractive dealer terms. Remember, too, that many 
of the latest and smartest Berkey & Gay patterns will be found 
among the lower-priced suites. And in every suite—regardless 
of price—you will find features of construction that typify the 
basic fineness of Berkey & Gay workmanship. 
Observe, for instance, that all color decorations are hand 


FURNITURE’S 
PROUDEST 
COAT-OF-ARMS 


Look for this Shop Mark 
inset in every Berkey & Gay 
creation. It is your protec- 
tion when buying, and your 
pride ever after. 


painted by artists . . . that all cabinet and drawer interiors 
are mahogany . . . that all carvings and ornaments are indi- 
vidually wrought of wood, not of composition . . . that the 
mellow hand-shading and high-lighting of legs, mouldings 
and carvings are made possible only through the use of genuine 
American gumwood . . . and that frequently as many as seven 
different kinds of choice, hand-matched woods are found in a 
single, moderately-priced suite! 

Economy does not lie in buying furniture that must be thrown 
away in a few short years. Such furniture, even if it be re- 
tained, sets its sordid mark upon the home, and becomes an 
almost continual embarrassment—an unfair social handicap in 
the struggle for success. 

Entrust your furniture problem to the 73-year-old reputation 
of Berkey & Gay. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 7 Founded in 1853 7 NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM: 115 W. 40TH STREET 
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He nodded. As he mechanically com- 
pleted the financial statement that Garber 
would demand as usual, he heard Joe 
Bischoff impudently comparing cheeks with 
cream and peaches. 

“T’ll say you smear a wicked make-up, 
sweetie.” 

Vainly Fillmore Judd listened for rebuke. 
Miss Dill’s laughter sounded actually 
pleased. Bitterness engulfed Judd’s spirit 
as he approached Garber’s door;’ he was in 
no humor, now, to draw hair-line distinc- 
tions. 

As he confronted Garber’s familiar morn- 
ing scowl he discovered that there was 
something ridiculous about it. Garber, 
suddenly, was no more formidable than Joe 
Bischoff. The yapping voice made Judd 
think of a Pekinese. He interrupted the 
fretful reference to slow collections with a 
laugh of harsh defiance, and opposed to 
Garber’s startled glare the full power of the 
dominating eye. 

There was only a bitter triumph in the 
swift and visible collapse of Garber’s puny 
resistance. Watching his glower dissolve to 
blank, apologetic question, Fillmore Judd 
could have laughed at the futility of such 
petty conquests. What did Orrin P. 
Garber matter? What did anything mat- 
ter? 

“‘Never mind about those collections,” 
he was saying. ‘“‘I’ll tend to them. What 
I want to know is when I get that raise.’’ 

Deep-seated instinct struggled in Garber 
against the psychic currents that eddied 
mightily about him. 

“The way business is going right now, 
Judd, I don’t see how *y 

Fillmore Judd laughed. “I keep the 
books, don’t I? If the business won’t stand 
paying me what I earn I’d better get into 
one that will.” 

He saw the flicker of dismay in Garber’s 
fascinated gaze; a dismay, he knew, that 
owed nothing to psychic suggestion from 
without. Orrin P. Garber didn’t have to be 
anesthetized by psychodynamics to know 
accurately what Fillmore Judd was worth. 

“No need to lose your temper about it, 
Judd,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t want you to’ feel 
dissatisfied. What’s your idea about this 
raise? Let’s see if we can’t get together 
on it.” 

Fillmore Judd hesitated. Garber’s tone 
failed utterly to deceive him; he knew that 
the man was helpless, wholly at his mercy. 
If he asked for any sum he pleased, Garber 
would agree. Seventy-five a week, a hun- 
dred even—he put temptation firmly from 
him. 

He had a right to use his power to 
exact his just deserts, but certainly not to 
perpetrate a psychic hold-up. 

“Forty a week,” he said. Garber, now 
abjectly under control, agreed without de- 
bate. It seemed to Fillmore Judd that 
there was even a hint of relief in his expres- 
sion, as if he had known his danger and 
realized the narrowness of his escape. 

The episode left Fillmore Judd oppressed 
with. a sense of anticlimax. Now that it 
was accomplished, this particular objective 
seemed hardly worth the effort it had cost 
him; the very ease of its achievement low- 
ered it in his aftersight. An abiding dis- 
content possessed him as he set forth on his 
round of collection visits. What was the 
use of a raise, when you came right down 
to it? What was the use, even, of develop- 
ing your psychic powers, of being a Bachelor 
of Psychodynamics, if it brought you noth- 
ing more important than bacon with your 
breakfast, freedom from Joe Bischoff’s 
humorous experiments with ice and ink and 
thumb tacks, a bit more money in your 
Friday onvelope? 

Morosely he tested the effects of psychic 
suasion on the debtors with whom he dealt, 
observing, with a steadily deepening sense 
of futility, that they were no more immune 
to it than Orrin P. Garber had been. The 
compelling glitter of the dominating eye 
sufficed to procure full settlement of two 
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accounts which even Garber had been re- 
signed to charging off, but these petty tri- 
umphs served merely to embitter and 
depress. 

Later, returning to the office with a 
bulging wallet that seemed to taunt and 
jeer, he discovered that he had not wholly 
beaten down his baser nature. Miss Dill, 
glancing up as he came in, greeted him with 
a curt, grudging nod and instantly de- 
tached her gaze. Caught off guard, Fillmore 
Judd discovered that he had fixed upon her 
an eye that unmistakably sought domina- 
tion. 

At his desk his self-reproaches encoun- 
tered a dismaying want of penitence on the 
part of his subconscious, caught red- 
handed in revolt and brazenly defiant 
about it. What was the sense, the baser 
self demanded, of having power if you 
didn’t use it to achieve the only thing you 
really wanted? Didn’t the prospectus posi- 
tively guarantee that the finished psycho- 
dynamist would be irresistible in love? 
Well, then! 

Still torn by civil wars, Fillmore Judd 
gave ear, at five o’clock, to flippant levity 
between Joe Bischoff and Miss Dill. 
Vaguely, as he pretended to be still preoc- 
cupied with his books as they departed, he 
wondered why he wasn’t jealous of Joe; 
why, instead of envying him Miss Dill’s 
amiable tolerance of quip and sally, he 
should feel only a contemptuous compas- 
sion for him. 

Walking uptown he was aware of an in- 
sistent impulse that urged him to go around 
by way of Whitney Place instead of keeping 
straight ahead on Main Street. The stub- 
born stupidity of his subconscious affronted 
him. 

Why should he walk a mile out of his 
way merely to torment himself by the sight 
of that yellow, brick house under the horse- 
chestnut trees where, even if Florence Dill 
happened to beon the porch or at a window, 
she’d only nod at him and turn away with 
that quick, involuntary tightening look 
about her mouth? 

“She’d act different, all right, if you’d 
use your power on her,”’ declared the baser 
self. “Look at the way it’s worked on 
everybody else!” 

Fillmore Judd discovered that it was 
harder, this time, to crush the unworthy 
suggestion under heel; he found himself 
yielding a little to the insidious argument. 
In self-defense he quickened his pace, but 
not even the distance, increasing now with 
every resolute stride, diminished the mag- 
netic pull of Whitney Place. He made 
forced headway against it, as a man wades 
upstream in a thrusting current; by the 
time he reached the front steps of the board- 
ing house he was physically spent. 

The lawn, he noticed, needed mowing. 
The familiar fragrance of pot roast and car- 
rots hung hotly on the flat air. He leaned 
weary elbows on the table, only remotely 
conscious of strained silence at its head, 
where usually Peter Lemp made ponderous 
oration on the evening’s news. He noticed 
the sharp lines about his stepmother’s 
mouth with a revival of his old uneasy awe. 
Afterward, as he would have sought the 
sanctuary of the hot room under the tin 
roof, she stopped him in the hall. 

“That grass needs cutting, Fillmore.” 

The words were wearily familiar, but to- 
night they conveyed an esoteric meaning. 
For some mysterious reason they roused in 
Fillmore Judd a sudden stir of sympathy. 

“What’s wrong, ma?” 

He saw a convulsive movement of the 
rectangular shoulders. 

“Wrong? Why, nothing. What makes 
you think ——” 

Amazingly, the sentence quavered into 
something like a sob; Fillmore found his 
arm around her. 

“There now, ma—it’s all right. You just 
tell me and I’ll fix it.” 

“Tt’s—it’s Mr. Lemp.” 
“He’s going to leave.” 


She sniffed. 
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“Oh, heis, ishe?”’ Fillmore Judd felt his 
shoulders square and heard, approvingly, 
the brassy ring of his voice. ‘‘We’ll see 
about that.” 

He wheeled to face the stairs as the 
sound of a descending tread sounded above 
him. Peter Lemp, a suitcase in each hand, 
came to a sudden halt on the third step 
from the bottom, his eye held helplessly 
under the horizontal glare of Fillmore 
Judd’s. 

“Leaving, eh?” Judd’s voice had a rasp- 
ing challenge. ‘‘What’s the big idea?” 

Mr. Lemp’s glance wavered supinely 
above the glossy sheen of the mustache. 
Contemptuously certain, now, of his as- 
cendancy, Fillmore Judd discovered a 
reluctant, unsuspected liking for his victim. 

“T—I thought I’d better,’’ said Peter 
Lemp apologetically. He set down one suit- 
case and mopped his forehead. ‘I can’t 
afford to stay here any more, Fillmore. 
You see, I H 

“Why can’t you?” demanded Fillmore 
Judd menacingly. ‘‘ Know any place where 
you can get better room and board for 
what you been paying ma?”’ 

“Tt’s not that.”” Again Lemp mopped 
his forehead. ‘‘ You see—the fact is, I’ve 
lost my situation, and—and ” His eye 
veered briefly toward Hannah Judd and 
came obediently back to cringe below the 
mastering gaze of Fillmore. “I couldn’t 
stay here—it wouldn’t be fair to iY 

“T guess ma’s got something to say about 
that,’”’ said Fillmore Judd. 

“T told him he’d be welcome,’’ Hannah 
putin quickly. ‘I told him it didn’t matter 
a bit if it wasn’t convenient to—to pay his 
board every week.”’ 

“There! That’s all there is to it.” Fill- 
more gestured peremptorily. ‘‘You take 
those grips back upstairs, Mr. Lemp, 
and a 

“T can’t take charity,” said Peter Lemp 
doggedly. ‘‘I ——” 

“Who said anything about charity? I 
guess you can push a lawn mower, can’t 
you? Orswing a snow shovel? Or turn the 
ice-cream freezer Sundays? There’s work 
enough around this house to keep two men 
busy.” 

Fillmore Judd’s psychic power spent 
itself to the uttermost in that dynamic 
glance. Under its compulsion Mr. Lemp 
visibly wavered, yielded; his face even 
brightened, as if surrender heartened him; 
he smiled uncertainly toward Hannah Judd. 

“Tf you’re quite sure I could pay my 
way ” he began. “I thought the grass 
needed cutting right now, as a matter of 
fact—if you’d let me do it ay 

“T’ll show you where the mower is,’ 
said Mrs. Judd decisively. She moved 


briskly toward the door at the back of the | 
Fillmore Judd, taking the suitcases | 


hall. 
from the acquiescent hands of Peter Lemp, 


detained him for a final stabbing glare of | 


admonition. 

“You watch your step, see?”’ he said be- 
tween closed teeth. ‘‘She—she’s all right, 
ImMaeises 

“All right!” 
reled with the words. “All right! Why, 
boy, she’s a woman in a thousand! A mil- 
lion! I—excuse me, but I’d better see to 
that grass right away, I think.”’ 

He brushed past Fillmore, pausing only 
to twist the dyed mustache to decent jaun- 
tiness before the mirror inset in the walnut 
hatrack. The door slammed after him; a 
sound, unmistakably, of eagerness. 

Fillmore Judd carried the suitcases up- 
stairs, fresh bitterness welling up within 
him. As easily as that! Almost without 
trying, he had absolutely dominated Peter 
Lemp, bent him so wholly to his will that 
the man was actually glad about it! The 
whirr of the mower blades rose blithely 
from the back yard as Judd came back down- 
stairs, a song of triumph. Fillmore Judd 
chuckled grimly; Lemp didn’t dream that 
he’d been a helpless puppet; he believed he 
was cutting that grass because he wanted 


Peter Lemp’s tone quar- | 


Soothing coolness after shaving 


Tiny invisible cuts... 
they must be quickly 
healed for a 


COOL 
SHAVE 


Even the sharpest razor nicks 
your skin in a hundred unseen 
places. Heal them quickly and 
your smooth-Jooking shave is 
smooth-feeling as well. 


A touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin quickly heals 
these tiny skin nicks. 


You literally feel its curing 
power. The first tingling response 
is a rush of healing circulation to 
the tiny unseen cuts—and then 
smooth coolness! 


Used regularly Ed. Pinaud’s 
Lilac actually toughens the skin, 
safeguards against local infections 
and chapping. You’re sure to like 
its clean, lilac odor. 

Get it at drug or department store 
today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature in 
red on each bottle! Pinaud Incorpo- 


rated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New York— 
sole distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


Heals those unseen nicks! 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


derwear or pa- 
jamas—whether 
for men or for boys, 


hether it’s un- | 
of manufacture goes | 
‘behind every label | 
that we sew into a | 
garment! 

Every Varsity gar- 
ment is made with the 
samescrupulous atten- 
tion to tailoring that 
the well dressed man 
demands in every- 
thing he wears. 

Our pride is your pro- 
tection—when your 
dealer offers you a 
Varsity product, you 
may be assured that 
you are getting all 
your money can buy! 


For example: Ask to 
see ‘‘Sturdi-Chex’’— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| eighteen years pride 


the Varsity $1 union 
suit that stands head 
and shoulders above 
any $1 union suit 
made! 


UNDERWEAR CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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to, believed that it was his own idea that 
Hannah Judd was one woman in a multi- 
| tude! As easily as that! 

Temptation took him by the throat— 


_ temptation that laughed at the puny pro- 


tests of his conscience. He found himself 
moving westward, flotsam borne effortlessly 
upon a fluent tide. It carried him through 
a thin, amiable dusk below the triple arch 
of elms that over-roofed the drowsy width 
it chose the shortest 
path across the open square of Johnson 
Park; it cast him up before the yellow 


| house that seemed to smile and beckon 


from the blotted shadows of the horse- 
chestnuts. 

He fumbled with a rusty gate latch, 
stumbled blindly up a sagging walk of 
bricks to a veranda masked in trellised 
vines. A chair creaked; he heard a faint, 
double pat-pat of descending heels, a 
sharply indrawn breath. 

Somewhere behind him an arc lamp sput- 
tered; its pallid counterfeit of moonlight 
trickled through between the vines, so that 
he could see Florence in a lacework of fine, 
shifting shadows. Some intuition must 


| have warned her, for she had risen and 


crouched back against the wall, her hands 
lifted in appeal; as he stood motionless be- 
fore her, he could hear the faint catch and 
flutter of her hurried breath. 

“No!” She found voice for a muted 
whisper. “‘Oh, no—no!” 


3-MILE-GRADE. SHARP TURN AND NAR- 
ROW BRIDGE. 

The breathless descent. 

The timid rear seat. 

The closed road. 

The one-track detour. 

The tin road louse. 

The stone in the road. 

The bent rod. 

The fluted-tin garage. 

The oily mechanic. 

The three dollars. 

The grease on the steering wheel. 

TOURISTS ACCOMMODATED. 

The dirt road with the grass center. 

The barking dog running lengthwise. 
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The chicken dinner. 

The hot-dog kennel. 

The old, old town. 

The Gothic-elmed street. 

The Tea Shoppe. 

The Gift Shoppe. 
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Helplessly, as if himself the victim of his 
own rebellious psychic forces, Fillmore Judd 
swayed forward; against his will his eyes 
bored through the twilight to the fright- 
ened wideness of her fascinated gaze. He 
could feel the resistless flow of unmeasur- 
able power streaming down that mutual, 
conducting regard, power no longer docile 
slave but ruthless master, power that drove 
him forward step for step with her, power 
that of a sudden lifted and spread his arms 
and closed them hungrily and fast. 

Slowly his clearing senses became aware 
that, even now that overbearing force had 
fallen short of utter domination; the hands 
that had pressed softly on his cheeks were 
thrusting him away; lips that had an- 
swered his were withdrawn and pleading 
for release. His arms relaxed and fell; a 
leaden misery weighed down upon him. No 
use! It didn’t work; he might have known 
better than to dream that even psycho- 
dynamics could do the kind of miracle 
that 

“Tt isn’t fair! It isn’t fair!” 

She had cringed back against the wall, 
her hands covering her face; the whispering 
voice cut through and through the guilty 
soul of Fillmore Judd. He fumbled clumsily 
for contrite speech. 

“‘T didn’t mean to, Florence. I just—I 
just couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh!” A gust of weeping shook her. 
Humbly, timidly, Fillmore Judd touched 
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The open road. 
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The trespass sign. 
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The side curtains. 

The loose fan belt. 
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the warm softness of her arm. She sprarig 
back from the touch. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! 
faced him. “I’m so—I’m so ashamed 

“You don’t have to be,”’ said Judd. “I 
know you hate me and I guess you’ve got a 
right to, after this, but you’ve got nothing 
to be ashamed of, just because I k-kissed 
you.” 

She seemed not to hear. “After the way 
I’ve tried to be fair too! When I’ve hardly 
dared to look at you, down at the office, for 
fear I’d accidentally let my eye get domi- 
nating and negate your resistances with 
psychie suasion! I didn’t really think I 
could make you come over here tonight by 
just sitting here and willing it, or I’d never 
have ——” 

“Say, look here!’’ Fillmore Judd’s hands 
closed firmly on round wrists that struggled 
uselessly against their grasp. ‘“‘Let me get 
this straight. Are you trying to tell me that 
you wanted me to come here and ——”’ 

“T made you. Let me go. You don’t 
understand about psychodynamics. You 
think you wanted to come, but that’s only 
because you’re still under suggestion. When 
it wears off you’ll—you’ll hate me, and it’ll 
serve me right!” 

Fillmore Judd heard himself laughing, 
deep in his throat. 

“Think I’m only doing this because you 
want me to?” he said. “Allright. Let’s see 
you make me stop!” 


It isn’t fair!’’ She 
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high ceilings, bully food, 

cool, long verandas, 

long, cool drinks, and peace. 

A pessimist? 

Not a bit of it. 

We adore touring. 

Off again as soon as the boss turns his 
back. —Orson Lowell. 


Near Bier 


AT and Abie argued 
And nearly came to blows; 
For Patrick got his Dutch up 
When Abie’s Irish rose! 
—Mildred Hayman. 


Gold Digging 


YER: I understand Wyld has at last 
struck pay dirt. 
RYER: Yes; he has produced a successful - 
sex drama. 
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Modern diet starts by tempting the appetite 


That is why the world has turned to these unique grain foods, 
so amazingly delicious that you forget they’ve good for you, 
and eat them because they taste good when nothing else does 
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ERE are crunchy grains that taste like 

toasted nutmeats . . . only richer. They’re 
made from whole wheat. Approximately 20% 
is bran. But you would never guess it, so de- 
lightfully is it concealed. 

They have a flavor, a richness that once you 
taste, you never forget. They are as enticing as 
confections. To millions they have brought a 
new conception of a cereal dish. There is no 
other like them. 

Each grain is steam puffed, then oven crisped. 
A process applied to but this one food in the 
world. Every food cell is broken to make diges- 
tion easy. Each grain is eight times its normal 
size. You eat them because you love them, not 
because they are “good for you.” 


And that is the right way to get the food 
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OATS 


elements which you need. Modern diet starts 
by tempting the appetite. For foods that tempt 
digest better. 

Just try Puffed Wheat. It will prove that the. 
food you need can be gloriously delicious, too. 
Serve with milk or cream, or half and half. 
That adds to their delights, and assures the 
vitamines plus the bran and good of the wheat. 

Try too with fresh or cooked fruits. Give to 
the children in every way you can. A breakfast 
adventure, a luncheon change, a supper dish 
beyond compare. Get Quaker Puffed Wheat at 
your grocer. 


Quaker Puffed Rice Also 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed 
Wheat. Each grain an adventure, delicious and 
enticing. 
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since he had seen him in Beechville. At 
the depot he seemed inclined to gloom, 
perhaps because of the situation he had 
left behind him, but ten minutes later 
soared the empyrean blue over the pros- 
pects opening ahead. 

“Say, this is a he-man’s country!” he 
exclaimed as they were driving out to the 
ranch. “All a man’s got to do here is get 
some land and grow up with the country. 
No competition, like it is back East.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, withagrin. ‘‘That’s 
all.” 

He put Albert to work helping the ranch 
bookkeeper and had him sleep with the boys 
at the bunk house, and eat with them too. 
Albert may have felt he deserved something 
better, but he did not let on. And as he 
enjoyed a certain consideration from the 
outfit as the owner’s friend, things went 
along smoothly for a while. 

He was a good mixer and the boys liked 
him. Albert knew a lot of stories with a 
kick to them; he could sing and play the 
banjo; he was educated, too, and coming 
from the East, he was naturally conversant 
with all the frills of high life. It was an 
atmosphere in which Albert expanded like 
a toy balloon, and often he kept the bunk 
house up until after midnight. 

However, as time went on and the owner 
gave no sign of increasing his responsibility 
or pay, Turner became restless and discon- 
tented. Why didn’t Jimmy make him 
ranch boss? He could fill that job to a T, 
and it meant a hundred and fifty a month. 
A fine way to treat an old friend—fiddling 
with a set of books anybody could keep on 
half time! He seized several opportunities 
to hint this to Milburn. 

“Now don’t get in too much of a hurry,” 
said Jimmy good-naturedly. ‘‘I’ve got a 
good boss here at headquarters already. 
And you’ve got to learn this business. 
Say, how about the books? Got them bal- 
anced for last month yet?” 

“Not exactly, but we’ll have ’em in a few 
days,’’ was the answer. ‘Only for that 
bonehead bookkeeper, I’d have had ’em in 
A-1 shape by now.” 

“Why, we used to think Frank was 
pretty fair.” 

“Well, he’s a mutt—take it from me.” 

They were just the same to each other as 
they had always been. Albert had the run 
of the Milburn house, but did not presume 
on it because of Mrs. Milburn’s attitude. 
She treated him with consideration as her 
husband’s friend, yet contrived to make 
him realize, too, that he was an employe, and 
he resented it. Jimmy never made him feel 
that way. He loved to have Albert round; 
he was forever sending for him to accompany 
him on trips of inspection to distant parts 
of theranch. He even took Albert on visits 
to town. Milburn would sit back in the 
car, smoking and laughing as he listened. 
This Albert was a case, sure enough! 

‘For the life of me, I can’t see what you 
see in that man at all,”’ declared his wife. 

“Why, me and him have been friends all 
our lives.” 

“That’s what I can’t understand.” 

“‘Shucks, there’s no harm in Albert!”’ 

“And no good either.”’ 

“Yes, there is too. He’s got a heart as 
big as all outdoors. And he’s smart, too— 
smart as a steel trap, Albert is. Just no 
head for business, that’s all. I like to have 
him round. The son-of-a-gun makes me 
feel good, somehow.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Milburn, “‘if he’ll only 
stay where he belongs, it’s none of my 
funeral.” 

Everybody admitted that. Albert was 
smart, yet he made no progress. He was 
full of fine schemes, but they never came to 
anything. As he and Milburn rode across 
country, he would often broach projects 
that held promise of millions. Now it was 
the development of a copper mine; again, 


he had a hunch about silver; then he was - 


for buying all the calves they could get 
their hands on south of the line, cross them 
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over the border before they were yearlings, 
and thus save a fortune on duty alone. 
And in a single day’s ride he had trans- 
formed an entire county into a community 
of intensive farming. 

It was not really his fault that these 
plans did not materialize. All of them re- 
quired capital, and unless Jimmy put it up, 
where was it to come from? And Jimmy 
just sat and smoked and listened. Occa- 
sionally he nodded approval, and even eyed 


his old friend with an expression divided 


between amusement and respect, but he 
never acted on Albert’s recommendations. 
Albert finally became sore. 

“Yes, he buys those calves all right,”’ he 
complained in the chuck house; “but I 
don’t get a cut of it.” 

‘Why, he’s been buyin’ calves in the fall 
like that for ten years,’’ remarked a cowboy. 

Turner ignored him. 

“These big fellows never give anybody 
a chance,” he said. ‘‘They grab it all for 
themselves. Just hogs—that’s what they 
are.” 

This viewpoint met with sympathy. 

‘‘Here we've been friends since we were 
babies,” Albert continued bitterly, ‘‘and 
I’m still workin’ for wages. And nobody 
can tell me he’s got any more brains than 
I’ve got.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve had exactly the very same 
thing happen to me too. How d’you ac- 
count for it?’’ inquired the cook. 

“Luck—that’s what it is—just luck. If 
he’d stayed back East like I did, and had to 
raise a family like I did, where would he of 
been? Huh? But he comes out here when 
things are just beginning to go good and he 
gets rich.” 

“That’s a fact,’’ admitted the cook. “I’ve 
saw a bunch of ’em get rich thataway, and 
I swan some of ’em don’t even talk like 
they had good sense.” 

The wagon boss cut in with ‘Is that so? 
How long you been in this country, Slim? 
Huh? Say, is supper ready? How much 
longer d’you aim to keep us waiting?”’ 

The cook retired to the kitchen, but 
could be heard muttering. 

“‘T done thought he’d helped you a heap, 
Albert,’ ventured a cowboy. 

“Heap rot! Why can’t he give me a 
better job? He could set me up with a nice 
little herd and never miss it. And why 
shouldn’t he? He’s got plenty.” 

It may be that the wagon boss carried 
these plaints of Albert’s to the owner. At 
any rate, he said abruptly one day, “‘ Albert, 
I’m going to give you a chance.” 

Albert’s eyes lighted. Was he going to be 
boss at last? 

“Do you know that section over on Clear 
Springs, beyond the Hardin place?”’ 

“Sure.” 

“Well, it’s yours. Go ahead and show 
what you can do with it.” 

Albert’s face was a foot long. 

“But it ain’t been worked at all. 
raw land.”’ 

“Sure it is. But there’s no finer land 
anywheres in this country. D’you know 
what makes the grass so long there? Sub- 
irrigated—that’s what. When you ride 
over it, you can hear.” 

“Thanks,” said Albert briefly. So that 
was helping him, hey? A fine way to help a 
friend! And him with all that money! For 
two pins But he accepted the gift. 

It proved a distinct aid to him at the mo- 
ment, as he was contemplating matrimony 
again, Mrs. Turner having followed separa- 
tion proceedings with a divorce, in which 
she was given custody of their son. Foot- 
loose, Albert looked about him and picked 
on a buxom girl of seventeen whose father 
farmed a quarter section in the foothills and 
ran a few head of cattle. 

“Once ain’t enough, hey?” asked Mil- 
burn when he learned of it. 

“Well, a man needs a wife. 
settle down right without.” 

“That’s so too,” assented the boss. ‘But 
you got to be sure she’s the right woman.”’ 


It’s 


He can’t 


“What’ve you got to say against Sally 
A feoy 

“‘Nothin’. From all I hear, she’s a fine 
gal. But say, Albert, ain’t she just a weeny 
bit young for you?” 

“T’m still a young man. Lots of ’em 
marry young girls at my age.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right. I sure hope 
SOmm 
With a sure job and a farm to boot, Al- 
bert was a catch. At least, that is how her 
parents argued; so Sally Jo tried to give up 
thinking of the Hardin boy and achieve the 
mental readjustment necessary to make 
Albert Turner a good wife. They were mar- 
ried in the fall and Milburn gave them a 
wedding trip to El Paso. 

On his return, Turner went back to book- 
keeping. The boss made no comment. He 
had expected Albert to throw up that job— 
there was really no need of two book- 
keepers—but after all, it was winter and 
probably he would start farming in the 
spring. 

Spring came, but Albert still puttered 
round headquarters. He and his wife lived 
in a two-roomed shack near the spring, at 
the edge of a cottonwood grove. It was not 
much of a house, having been built by one 
of the first settlers in the region and long 
since abandoned; but Milburn had a car- 
penter fix it. up. He added a lean-to for 
kitchen and the couple went to house- 
keeping. 

The rush of sap in the trees probably 
brought a rush of sap to the cook’s head in 
April, for he saddled a horse and rode to 
town and never came back. They recov- 
ered the horse in a livery yard, and a deputy 
sheriff retrieved the cook a week later in a 
distant county seat and threw him into the 
calaboose to cool off. Meanwhile the Pitch- 
fork outfit had to have its meals, and Sally 
Jo went to the chuck house to cook for 
them. 

“She’s got ol’ Slim beat a mile,” was the 
outfit’s verdict, and Milburn gave her the 
job. 

Sally Jo’s wages, added to Albert’s, gave 
them a comfortable margin over living ex- 
penses. He ate at the chuck house with the 
others and the arrangement suited him per- 
fectly. 

“That poor girl’s simply miserable,”’ said 
Mrs. Milburn to her husband. It was June, 
and the ocatilla flared red on the ridges. 

“How? Don’t Albert treat her right?” 

“T don’t know. She never complains. 
But Andy told me yesterday that Albert’s 
always putting on airs with her—you know 
what I mean—that stuff he’s always get- 
ting off about how they do things where he 
came from, and how much better they are. 
If you ask me, he’s nothing but a windy.” 

“That’s bad,’’ said Jimmy gravely. 
“‘She’s a good girl too. IJ’ll havea talk with 
Albert.” 3 

““You’d best take care not to make things 
worse,’ she warned with wifely confidence. 

His method of approach was ‘How you 
gettin’ along, Albert?” 

“Fine.” 

“Satisfied?” 

“Well, I would be if I had another job. 
Why?” 

“T was thinkin’ you might want to have 
your own place.” 

“Oh, that farm?” 

“Tf you was to put up a nice li’l’ house 
near the spring—maybe I: could lend you 
the money, Ol’ Timer.” 

Albert was eying him uneasily. 

“Tf you're fixing to get rid of me 
began. 

“Talk sense. When I want to fire a man, 
I give him his time and don’t go through 
any monkey business. But when’re you 
goin’ to farm that section? That’s what I 
want to know.” 

“T thought I’d wait a while till I could 
see how things come out.” 

“Huh!” The boss knew what that 
meant, but he tried again. ‘‘ Well, it was 
more Sally Jo I had in mind. She’d be a 
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heap happier if she had her own home, 
Albert. Any woman is. It means more to 
’em than it does to a man, and if you feel 
like goin’ ahead and buildin’ ——”’ 

““Why, has she been talking?’’ demanded 
Albert quickly. 

“Of course not. What makes you ask 
ieee 

“Then how do you know she ain’t 
happy?” 

“‘T don’t. Maybe she is, for all I know. 
But it’s a cinch she’d be happier in her own 
home—that’s what I’m gettin’ at. Some- 
how I don’t feel right with her cookin’ for 
the boys.” 

“Of course you’re the boss,” said Al- 
bert. “But she don’t complain, and it 
seems to me like an ideal arrangement.” 

“All right, suit yourself.”’ 

He gave up trying to help Albert further. 
What was the use? 

Yet his talk must have hit home, because 
Albert started in to farm. That is to say, he. 
made a deal with a wandering nester to 
work the land on shares, Albert lending 
him a hundred dollars to get going. Sally 
Jo had saved the hundred. This nester had 
a consumptive wife, seven undernourished 
children, two haound dawgs and incipient 
sleeping sickness. Having contrived to get 
hold of a few logs and planks, he built a 
shack for his family; he also broke some 
ground with his team of sore-backed mules; 
and in several evenings of figuring, he and 
Albert grew rich on the crops they were 
going to raise on that place. Albert thought 
out a plan to run hogs and chickens, too, 
once they were well started. Yes, and 
probably they would need a couple more 
sections! 

Several times Milburn rode over to see 
how things were progressing. He never 
uttered a word—just sat his horse and 
watched. 

“He makes me oneasy,”’ complained the 
tenant to Albert. 

““Pshaw, that’s only his way. He never 
will say what he thinks about anything,” 
Albert assured him. “‘I’ll bet ol’ Jimmy is 
tickled to death. Me and him’ve been 
friends all our lives, you know. Sure we 
have—I’m the best friend he’s got. Say, 
he’d give me anything I wanted.” 

This was good news to the nester, who 
thereupon bought a lot of junk at the 
Pitchfork company’s store and charged it 
to Albert, and told his wife that the lay 
looked better to him every day he lived. 
However, he was doomed to another disap- 
pointment. One of his mules died, two of 
the children fell sick, and their house was 
destroyed by fire while they were holiday- 
ing in town at a tent show. These catas- 
trophes broke his spirit. He reckoned he’d 
be moving along; he had heard there was 
some fine land to the north, where you 
could raise any sort of crop you minded 
without hardly doing a lick; and one day 
he flitted with his emaciated wife and 
sickly brood, taking everything portable 
along with them. The experiment cost 
Albert three hundred and twenty dollars. 

“Anybody’s welcome to farming who 
likes it,’’ he told Milburn sourly. 

“Yeh? What do you know about farm- 
ing? You ain’t ever tried it yet.” 

“Tt’s a pity Lain’t. What’ve I been doing 
all year?” 

“Search me,” said the boss. 

His first impulse had been to ride Albert 
with spurs—the sorry, no-account, ornery 
cuss! But harsh as he ordinarily was in his 
judgment of failures, he could never be 
hard on his boyhood friend, and he ended by 
laughing. Besides, a great affliction made 
him feel for Albert—one day Sally Jo dis- 
appeared. The Hardin boy was listed in the 
lost column at the same time, and it was 
reported that she had met him somewhere 
along the road and they had fled to Texas. ° 

Poor Sally Jo! Every tongue flayed her 
except Mrs. Milburn’s, and she knew the 
facts. Most of the men expressed the pious 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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You may sporl aA bridge game 


ISTER Susie’s Charleston, 
little Willie’s fire engine or 
the tap of Grandfather’s 

cane are all the same to “61” 
Floor Varnish. It withstands the 
daily pound of many heels, the 
moving of furniture and the bois- 
terous treatment of the younger 
generation. It is not only water- 
proof but also heelproof and 
marproof. Test it with a hammer! 
You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won’t crack. 

A floor finished with ‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish is a finished floor. 
It requires no attention for years, 
except anoccasionalcleaningwith 
a damp cloth. Or, if yours is a 
household where an old-fashioned 
housewife rules, it may be washed 
with soap and water as often as 
desired, without harm. 

When used on furniture, “61” 
Floor Varnish lasts even longer 
than on floors. Your linoleum 
will not only look better but will 
last indefinitely, if you give it a 
coat or two once in a great while. 


but you cant spoil 
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FLOOR VARNISH — 


From a drawing by Charles Baskerville, Jr. Copyright 1920, P & L 


“61” Floor Varnish works and 
flows so smoothly that its use is 
a pleasure. It shows no laps, 
streaks or brush marks, and dries 
witha full rich luster. Obtainable 
not only in Clear Gloss but also in 
six beautiful woodstain colors 


and the popular Dull Finish. 


FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with “‘61”’ Floor Varnish 
will be sent on request. Try the 
“hammer test”? on the panel | 
Color Card and names of local 
dealers will also be sent you. 

GuaRANTEE: If any Pratt & 
Lambert Varnish Product fails to 
give satisfaction you may have your 
money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Ton- 
awanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian address, 25 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


< the surface and 
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PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 
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“B 1" LACQUER ENAMEL 


Wherever a quick, durable, opaque enamel finish 
1s desired, use “61” Lacquer Enamel, the most recent 
development of the Pratt &§ Lambert laboratories. It dries 
in thirty minutes! Brushes and flows easily. Will 
not crack, chip or peel and is waterproof. Sold 
in a variety of beautiful colors in all size cans. 
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WO ROOMS done in the time of one. Two 


rooms done with far less effort than you 
ever did one. You can do twice the cleaning 
with half the work—when you clean with a 
Premier Duplex. 


It has double action. By doing two jobs at 
the same moment it works quickly and thor- 
oughly! The motor-driven brush sweeps up 
the lingering threads and routs the established 
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grit. At the same moment strong suction ts 
exerting its pull. Together these two actions 
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capture all the dirt. 
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Day in, day out the Premier Duplex cleans 
with its double vigor. It never needs oiling, 
for both brush and motor are ball bearing. 
And throughout a lifetime it Aalves your 
work—and doubles your leisure! 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INc. 
Dept. 510 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, Toronto. 
Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. and 


Canada, by the International General Electric Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, New York. 
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A buffet Kelvinator 


for office » home or bachelor apartment 


Inwardly—a Kelvinator. A gleaming 
white, intensely cold compartment, with 
plenty of shelf-room for foods and an 
abundance of ice cubes for beverages. 
There’s a humidor, too, to care for your 
good cigars. 


NEW companion for you, gen- 
tlemen;—another good fellow 
soon to be a familiar and welcome 
addition tothe best masculine social 
or business company. 


A Kelvinator in stag apparel —for 
your office, your den, your study or 
bachelor apartment. 


With this beautiful new Kelvinator in 
your office your light noonday luncheon, ] 
your mineral water orother beverages will Your deh culo: cen cea 
come to you cold and delicious. In your matt laaetiaien tone ao 
den or apartment your midnight “snack” 

or the refreshments for your guests will 
rival those you’d order in your club. 


Outwardly a handsome, adaptable 
piece of furniture of fine mahogany or 
walnut—take your choice. Art hardware 
(hinges, latches and combination lock) 
lends an ornamental touch. It’s a quiet 
but distinguished looking cabinet perfectly at home You can meet the new arrival at the nearest 
in any room furnished to suit a man’s taste. You'll Kelvinator display room. He awaits your invita- 
prize it highly yourself—and what a gift to another _ tion to join you anywhere—any time. Just a phone 
it makes. call will do. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 7¢ Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation * 2050 WEST FORT Sin DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘Branches: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON * DETROIT * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE 
KELVINATOR OF CANADA, LIMITED, 1130 DUNDAS STREET, EAST, LONDON, ONTARIO (289) 


Vingtor 


The Oldest Domestic ElectricWZNerl.efrigeration 


The buffet Kelvinator in your den 
or study makes you independent of 
the distant refrigerator and pantry. 
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hope that Turner would kill Hardin like a 
dog when he caught up with him. The 
women were equally bitter. Well, why 
not? Hadn’t young Hardin broken up a 
home? And wasn’t Sally Jo an abandoned 
woman, to leave her lawfully wedded hus- 
band? Maybe they hadn’t ought to have got 
married—what of it? They did get married, 
and if she didn’t like it, she ought to have 
lumped it anyhow. A lot of women didn’t 
like it any better’n she did, but they weren’t 
traipsing around country with some other 
man. 

The blow struck Albert out of a clear 
sky. Sally Jo run away? Impossible! She 
was so timid. She had never complained— 
leastways, not very much. No, she was al- 
ways patient and hard-working; and to 
think of her sneaking off Why, she 
had probably been meeting this fellow all 
the time, or writing to him anyhow! The 
low 

“Now, don’t get excited,’’ Milburn cau- 
tioned. “‘Keep cool and take it easy.” 

“Take it easy?’’ roared Albert, waving 
Sally Jo’s letter at him. ‘“‘What do you 
take me for? I'll get even with that pair. 
T’ll make them sweat. I'll sue that fellow 
Hardin for ten thousand dollars. We'll see 
if he can run off with my wife like that! 
We'll see x 

Milburn blinked at him. 

“Sue him?” he repeated. “Why, 
what’re you talkin’ about? Shoot him, 
maybe, but sue him—for runnin’ off with 
your wife? Man alive, you’re locoed!” 

“T don’t aim to ruin my life for a woman 
like her,” retorted Albert sullenly. ‘‘They’d 
hang me.” 

“Hang nothin’! He broke up your home, 
didn’t he?” 

“Well, anyhow, I won’t have his blood 
on my hands.” 

“All right, I’m mighty glad to hear it, 
Albert. But don’t talk about suing. Folks 
wouldn’t understand. They’re like to give 
you the laugh.” 

“Let ’em. I don’t care.” 

“And whatever you do, don’t talk. It’ll 
soon blow over and you can start all over 
again.” 

“Mark my words, I’ll never take her 
back, no matter what she does,” Albert de- 
clared. ‘‘Remember that!” 

“Tt ain’t likely you’ll be asked to. If you 
ask me, Albert Ms 

“ec What? ” 

“Well, did you treat that child just 
right?” 

“There you go! You're against me too. 
My best friend turning against me now! 
Of course I treated her all right. That’s 
just the trouble—I treated her too good.” 

“Oh, well, let’s forget it. And don’t talk. 
Don’t open your mouth.” 

But he did talk. He couldn’t keep his 
mouth shut. He talked to anybody who 
would listen, until the pitiful affair became 
a stock joke in the country. Milburn 
finally sent him into Mexico with Clint 
Rucker to receive some cattle, hoping the 
job would keep him away long enough to 
give him a chance to cool off. 

Albert liked it so well south of the border 
that Milburn kept him there a year. The 
cowman owned four hundred thousand 
acres, bought from a Mexican refugee years 
previously for ten cents an acre, and title 
confirmed by two subsequent administra- 
tions. This property he was dividing into 
pastures and putting under fence. He was 
always acquiring more land. People said, 
“He don’t want anybody too close to him.” 

Albert worked like a beaver on this 
project so long as there was variety in the 
undertaking. With the ranch organized, 
however, his duties settled down to routine 
and he began to pine for his own country. 
He might just as well be keeping books 
among people he liked as fooling around in 
Mexico, with only two other white men on 
the place; besides, the boss would surely 
give him a responsible job now, after the 
way he had handled this proposition. So 
he wrote to Jimmy, telling him he was 
heading back. He did not request to be 
movyed—simply told him he was coming. 
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The boss made no objection. In fact, he 
seemed glad to have Albert back, and pro- 
ceeded to take him around country on his 
tours of inspection just as he had done be- 
fore. But he did not promote Albert. 
When the latter inquired what Milburn 
wanted him to do, Jimmy reckoned he had 
best help straighten out the books again. 

Another two years slipped by. Turner 
secured his second divorce without any 
complications arising and resumed his daily 
discourses round the chuck-house table and 
the bunk-house stove. He had freely 
prophesied that Sally Jo would sneak home 
within the year, a disillusioned and re- 
pentant woman, crawling back for forgive- 
ness. 

But she did not return, and the letters 
her mother showed to friends who inquired 
revealed contentment and hope. Indeed, 
Sally Jo appeared to have found some hap- 
piness at last. 

Gradually Albert grew dissatisfied again. 
One could hardly blame him; it was a 
humdrum existence and he was getting no- 
where. It did seem as if Milburn might do 
more for his old chum, might provide some 
snug berth for him, with all those proper- 
ties under his control. 

“Why didn’t you give me that job with 
the copper company?” inquired Albert in 
an accusing tone. 

“Why, what do you know about copper 
mining?” 

“T could learn, couldn’t I? 
body could swing that.” 

“That job takes a good man, and I had a 
hard time finding him too.” 

Albert snorted. 

“Listen, Al,’ said Milburn, “there’s 
more to giving a job than simply handing 
out so much salary. That’s why it don’t 
pay to put kinfolks or friends into your 
business. It’s cheaper to pay ’em a pension 
any day. A business has got tomake money, 
and it don’t make money if you put men 
into jobs they can’t fill.” 

“Oh, money, money! 
think of.” 

The boss regarded him quizzically. 

“Tt don’t matter how much people cuss 
money, they’ve got to have it—a certain 
amount of it,’’ he replied. ‘If they don’t, 
they lose their independence. And what’s 
life without that? Hey?” 

He repeated this conversation to his wife, 
who tartly observed, ‘Well, I like his 
nerve! So he despises money, does he? I 
never knew a man who enjoyed more what 
money will buy.” 

“Yet I can’t help feeling sorry for Al- 
bert.” 

“‘Shucks, you stand for more from him 
than you ever would from a son of yours— 
if you had one.” 

“Maybe that’s right too. But I’d expect 
more from my son; he’d have our blood in 
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And any- 


That’s all you 


“The trouble with Albert,’’ said the 
boss—“‘the trouble with Albert is he done 
got a lot of white-collar notions into his 
head very young and he’ll never shake ’em. 
No, ma’am.”’ 

“There’s a whole lot the trouble with 
Albert,” retorted Mrs. Milburn. 

One day Albert went to the boss and re- 
quested the loan of a thousand dollars. 

“Yeh? What do you aim to do with it?”’ 
Jimmy asked, his face impassive. 

“Well, I’m figuring on cutting loose from 
here. Yes, I reckon I'll drift.” 

“And where are you fixing to drift to 
now?” 

“Back East.” 

“What the Sam Hill for?” 

“Well, I can make as much there as I 
can here, can’t 1? There ain’t no future for 
a man who works for wages in this country 
that I can see. Everything’s been gobbled 
up. And I can earn as good a living back 
there and live like a white man.” 

“Live like a white man, hey? Oh, I see.” 

He was silent for a long while, whittling 
on a stick. Albert fidgeted. Was the old 
skinflint 

Al,” said the boss at last, ‘I ain’t going 
to let you have that money.” 
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Turner broke into a hollow laugh. “TI 
might have known it,’’ he declared. ‘Just 
like you.” 

“And I ain’t going to let you have it, for 
your own good. All right. Go ahead and 
laugh and get it out of your system. But 
it’s a fact, all the same.”’ 

“WHow—for my own good?” 
sneered. 

“Because just that. If I lent you a thou- 
sand dollars, you’d go back East and spend 
it in no time and be up against it again. 
And then what would you do? Where’d 
you turn to then? Hey?” 

“I'd be all set to go before that money 
was spent.” 

“All set to go to the poorhouse!”’ 

“You talk like I can’t take care of my- 
self,” raged Turner. “‘ You talk like I ain’t 
no good.” 

“Uh-huh. Not a bit of it, or I wouldn’t 
have stood for—I mean—well, you ain’t 
naturally a money maker, Al. There’re 
some things you ain’t woke up to yet, and 
until you do, you’ll never get anywheres.”’ 

“Ts that so? What are they?” 

“Well, for one thing, you don’t know 
what money means.”’ 

“Don’t know the value of a dollar, hey? 
Come on, shoot! Let’s have some more of 
that old bunk.” 

“All right, maybe I’d best tell you how 
I look at money.” 

“T know that already. Everybody in this 
country does.” 

“Maybe so, and maybe not. Now let’s 
get down to cases. Suppose I lent you that 
thousand dollars.” 

“Yeh?” said Albert hopefully. ‘“‘You’d 
never miss it.” 

“That ain’t the point. That ain’t the 
way I look at money. Money ain’t just so 
many dollar bills, or so much silver or gold 
either.” 

“What is it then?”’ 

“It’s labor. It’s work. That’s what it is. 
Somebody sweated to create it. If I was to 
give you a thousand dollars, I’d be making 
you a present of what it takes a pretty good 
man ten months to earn. I’d be giving you 
ten months of some man’s time, and you 
just don’t deserve it.” 

“But you wouldn’t have to sweat ten 
months to make it. So what’re you worry- 
ing about?” 

“TI sweated hard enough for my first 
dollars to strike a good average for all I’ve 
got,’ replied the boss angrily, and that 
closed the interview. 

Albert did not return East. Probably he 
had never seriously intended to do so. He 
kept on at the books, despite the head 
bookkeeper’s complaints to Milburn. 

Shortly afterward the Milburns left on a 
tour of the world. It had long been Mrs. 
Milburn’s ambition to travel, but her hus- 
band’s objections to leaving his business 
had disappointed this hope for many years. 
At last he consented and off they started. 
They planned to be absent a year, first 
doing Europe and then taking in the East. 

Ten days after departure the cowman 
wanted to go home. He would have done 
it, too, only they had paid so much in ad- 
vance. By using this argument his wife was 
able to drag him from country to country, 
but it was a pathetic fight all the way and 
there never was a more miserable man. 

They had been gone about six months 
when a cable afforded him the excuse he 
wanted. He burst into their bedroom with 
the bit of blue paper and she had never 
seen him so excited. 

“Pack up. We’re going home,” he an- 
nounced. 

“‘We’re doing no such of a thing. There 
you go! Have we got to go all over that 
again for the thousandth time, James? 
Please stick it out until we’ve done the 
Italian lakes anyhow. I’m just dying to 
see them, and I’ve planned that trip for 
years.” 

“‘Ttalian lakes be blowed! We're going 
home. Know what’s in this cablegram, 
honey? Oil—they done struck oil!” 

“Where?” 

“On the ranch.” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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’ Can’t you get somebody to 


(Continued from Page 147) 
Mrs. Milburn sat up in bed. “‘Lan’s sake, 
what does that mean? Much?” 
“Much? Millions—that’s all!” 
“But we've got more right now than we 
need, James. Why do you have to go home? 


” 


“And maybe mess things up? No, 
ma’am! Why, this is the biggest thing 
that’s ever happened to us, Abbie! We've 
just got to go. The feller downstairs is 
lookin’ up steamers for me right now.”’ 

“T knew it. I just knew something’d 
happen to spoil the trip,’’ wailed Mrs. Mil- 
burn. 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch! 
Here we make worlds of money; and all on 
account of some puny ponds, you Say, 
where’re your brains anyhow? And that 
ain’t all. Albert’s rich too.” 

“Nonsense! Albertrich! How could he?” 

“This gusher’s right slap up against that 
section he owns.” 

“What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing but that Albert may be a 
millionaire. Good ol’ Albert! Crackee, I’m 
glad!” 

They caught a fast boat at Cherbourg 
and remained only two hours in New York. 
Eleven days after receipt of the cable, Mil- 
burn stepped off the train at his shipping 
corrals. A dozen men were waiting beside 
the tracks to see him, but no Albert. 

““Where’s Turner?” he inquired after a 
while. 

“At the ranch, I reckon,” said somebody. 

The first person he saw, as the car drew 
near headquarters, was Albert. Milburn 
gave him a boisterous greeting. To his 
surprise Albert seemed uneasy, dispirited. 

“What’s the matter now, ol’ settler?”’ 
cried Milburn, putting his arm across Al- 
bert’s shoulder. ‘‘ Trying to high-tone me, 
now you're rich? Hey?” 

“Rich?” repeated Albert in a hollow 
voice. He glanced hurriedly at the boss and 
then looked away. 

“Well, ain’t you? How about that sec- 
tion? Oh, boy!” 

Twice Albert opened his mouth to say 
something, but the words would not come. 
He wheeled about and walked off. The 
cowman turned wonderingly to the others 
for explanation. 

“He don’t own that section no more,” 
said the range boss. 

It was true. Not long before the oil pros- 
pect, Albert had let the place gorather than 
pay seventy-eight dollars and ninety cents 
taxes, and somebody else had bought it in. 
The somebody else was young Hardin. 

Even this blow did not down Turner. 
Within six months he was his old self, full 
vf good spirits and glowing plans for the 
future. Sometimes a reaction would set in 


I whistled. Cantillon is our best Irish 
jockey, and his retaining fees are enormous, 
ed justified. 

“They | said he was very nearly caught 


napping.” 


“Napping be damned!” exploded my 
Uncle Valentine. ‘‘This Spanish gypsy is 
the finest judge of pace I ever saw. He 
knew he had the race won, and he never 
bothered.” 

“Tf the horse is as good as that, and you 
have as high an opinion of the rider—well, 
sir, I won a hatful over the Newmarket 
meeting, and as the price hasn’t gone below 
twenties for the Derby, I’m going after the 
ring. There’s many a bookmaker will wish 
he’d stuck to his father’s old-clothes busi- 
ness.”’ 

“T wouldn’t, Kerry,’ said my Uncle 
Valentine. ‘‘I’m not sure I wouldn’t hedge 
a bit of what I have on if I were you.” I 
was still with amazement. ‘I saw Mi- 
fanwy Clontarf,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
“and only God and herself and. myself, and 
now you, know how ill that woman is.” 

“But ill or not ill, she won’t scratch the 
horse.” 
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and he would grow very gloomy and pessi- 
mistic and rail against his luck, and this in- 
cident furnished him with an inexhaustible 
supply of ammunition. If the way he was 
let down about that section of land wasn’t 
an example of his luck, where could one 
hope to find it?) Everybody agreed that 
Albert Turner was the unluckiest human 
alive. They wouldn’t blame him if he got a 
gun and went and shot the Hardin boy. 
Hadn’t he first stolen Albert’s wife and then 
as good as stolen a fortune from him? 
Any jury would acquit Turner. 

A grievance is as precious to some people 
as achievement is to others, and Albert 
really derived a lot of solid satisfaction out 
of his, because it made him more or less of a 
hero. 

People were always pointing him out 
as the man who had just missed a million. 
So perhaps he came out of it as well as 
anybody. Life’s rewards possess value only 
according to the temperament. 

“Say, Al,” said the boss one morning, 
“vo get the car and we'll take a run over to 
the dam.”’ 

“You fuss over that dam like it was a 
baby.” 

“You bet I do. It’s hongrier than one 
too. I swan it keeps me scratching to feed 
that baby, Al.” 

“Yes, I'd worry if I were you,” 
Albert glumly. 

Milburn’s irrigation project was a tender 
spot with Turner, because he had hoped to 
land the job of supervisor under the chief 
engineer; but there he’was, still fiddling 
with theranch books. Why couldn’t Jimmy 
loosen up? Anybody could boss that job. 
Alla man had to do was stick round and see 
they didn’t loaf; the chief engineer and the 
contractor did the rest. 

Besides, Albert had been reading up 
about irrigation and he could have im- 
proved on the plana lot. Yes, and saved 
the boss money too! 

As the car pulled up on the mesa over- 
looking the valley, Milburn ordered Albert 
to stop. Below lay an expanse of smooth, 
reddish-gray soil, stretching for miles. They 
could see the Mexicans swarming on and 
below the big concrete wall; there were 
puffs of steam; a giant crane slowly swung 
its long arm in a semicircle; to their ears 
came a busy clanking, the shrill blast of a 
whistle. Milburn drew a deep breath and 
his eyes sparkled. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“‘Tf you ask me, I’d put in another —— 

**Sure—you told me. And you’d fix the 
sluices so they would $4 

“Oh, all right, if that’s what you think of 
my scheme!”’ 

“Don’t get sore, Albert. Your idea was 
all right, but it won’t work.” 


said 


” 


THE DERBY RULE 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“She won’t,”’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
and his emphasis on ‘‘she” chilled me to 
the heart. “‘ You’re forgetting, Kerry,’ he 
said very quietly, ‘“‘the Derby rule.” 


IX 


F THE Derby itself, on Epsom Downs, 

everybody knows. It is supposed to be 
the greatest test of a three-year-old in the 
world, though old William Day used to 
hold it was easy. The course may have 
been easy for Lord George Bentinck’s fa- 
mous and unbeaten mare Crucifix, when she 
won the Oaks in 1840; but most winners 
over the full course justify their victory in 
other races. The course starts up a heart- 
breaking hill, and swinging around the top, 
comes down again toward Tattenham Cor- 
ner. If a horse waits to steady itself coming 
down, it is beaten. The famous Fred 
Archer used to take Tattenham Corner 
with one leg over the rails. The straight is 
uphill. A mile and a half of the trickiest, 
most heartbreaking ground in the world. 
Such is Epsom. Its turf has been conse- 
crated by the hoofs of great horses since 
James I established there a race for the 
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“How do you know it won’t work? You | 


ain’t tried it.” 

“No, but I went over it with the chief 
engineer.” 

Turner made no comment, but drummed 
impatiently on the car door with his fingers. 

Just look at that, will you?” said 
Jimmy in a low voice. ‘Twenty feet of 
silt—as fine land as you can find in the 
world. With water on it, all these thou- 
sands of acres Why, one of these days 
this whole valley will be as green as a 
garden! Down there you’ll see farms-and 
good homes—hundreds of ’em—and people 
makin’ a fat livin’. Say, Albert, I’ve seen 
land not near as good as this sell for a 
hundred and fifty dollars an acre back in 
the alfalfa country.” 

For some reason the remark angered 
Albert. He had difficulty in toning the 
rage in his voice “Oh, let’s talk about 
something else. Don’t you ever think of 
anything but money?”’ he grumbled. 

“T don’t get you.” 

** Ain’t there anything else in life except 
dollars and cents? But I forgot—there 
ain’t for you.. You never seem to have an- 
other thought. Didn’t you ever have any 
dreams except rs 

“Dreams?”’ 
denly furious, and his face twitched. 
do you know of my dreams?”’ 

He seemed about to curse, and his 
lips trembled, but he quickly mastered 
himself and dismissed the subject with a 
half-contemptuous sweep of the hand. 

“‘Let’s forget it,’ he said. ‘The differ- 
ence between me and you, Albert, is you 
talk your dreams and I live mine—some 
of ’em.”’ 

No response. 

‘‘What’s more, let me tell you something 
else—one man of action is worth a thou- 
sand dreamers. So put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.”’ 

Albert threw in the clutch with a jerk. 

“Where to now?”’ he demanded 
strangled tones. 

“The dam. And take it easy, son. I 
want to look round.” 

They drove along. 

“Now no use your gettin’ all swelled up, 
Albert,” said the boss. ‘‘I know what the 
trouble is. You’re mad because I won’t 
give you that job. But I don’t aim ever to 


snarled the cowman, sud- 
“What 


in 


give you a responsible job, and that’s all | 


thereistoit. By rights, I ought to kick you 
out and let you drift; but you’re welcome 
to stay as long as you want to, and I hope 
you'll spend the rest of your life with me. 


But it’ll be on my terms, not yours. Is it | 
ago?” 

““What else can I do?” said Albert | 
bitterly. 


(THE END) 


Silver Bell; by Cromwell’s great Coffin 
Mare; by the Arabs, Godolphin and Dar- 
ley; by the great bay, Malton; by the 
prodigious Helipse; by Diomed, son of 
Florizel, who went to America. 

Over the Derby what sums are wagered 
no man knows. On it is won the Calcutta 
Sweepstake, a prize which makes a man rich 
for life, and the Stock Exchange Sweep, 
and other sweeps innumerable. Someone 
has ventured the belief that on it annually 
are five million pounds sterling, and whether 
he is millions short or millions over, none 
knows, because betting is illegal. 

There are curious customs in regard to 
it, as this: That when the result is sent 
over the ticker to clubs, in case of a dead 
heat, the words “dead heat’”’ must come 
first, because within recent years a trusted 
lawyer, wagering trust funds on a certain 
horse, was waiting by the tape to read the 
result, and seeing another horse’s name 
come up, went away forthwith and blew 
his brains out. Had he been less volatile, 
he would have seen his own fancy’s name 
follow that and “‘dead heat”’ reversed, and 
been to this day rich and respected. So 
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now, for the protection of such, “dead 
heat”’ comes first. A dead heat in the Derby 
is as rare a thing as there is in the world, 
but still you can’t be too cautious. 

But the quaintest rule of the Derby is 
this: That if the nominator of a horse for 
the Derby Stakes dies, his horse is auto- 


| matically scratched. There is a legend to 
| the effect that an heir-at-law purposed to 
| kill the owner of an entry and run a prime 


favorite crookedly, and that on hearing 
this the stewards of the Jockey Club made 
the rule. Perhaps it has a more prosaic 
reason. The Jockey Club may have con- 
sidered that when a man died, in the trouble 
of fixing his estate, forfeits would not be 
paid, and that it was best for all concerned 
to have the entry scratched. 

How it came about does not matter; it 
exists. Whether it is good in law is not 
certain. Racing folk will quarrel with His 
Majesty’s Lord Justices of Appeal, with 
the Privy Council, but they will not quar- 
rel with the Jockey Club. Whether it is 
good in fact is disputable, for certain own- 
ers can tell stories of narrow escapes from 
racing gangs, in those old days when at- 
tempts were made to nobble favorites, 


| when jockeys had not the wings of angels 


under their silken jackets, when harsh 


| words were spoken about trainers—very, 


very long ago. . There it is, good or 


bad, the Derby rule! 
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S TO our bets on the race, they didn’t 
matter. It was just bad luck. But to 
see the old lady’s quarter million pounds 
and more go down the pike was a tragedy. 
We had seen so much of shabby great 
names that I trembled for young Clontarf 
and his brother. Armenian and Greek 
families of doubtful antecedents were al- 
ways on the lookout for a title for their 
daughters, and crooked businesses always 
needed directors of title to catch gulls, so 
much in the United Kingdom do the poor 
trust their peers. The boys would not be 
exactly poor, because the horse, whether or 
not it ran in the Derby, would be worth a 
good round sum. If it were as good as my 
Uncle Valentine said, it would win the St. 
Leger and the Gold Cup at Ascot. 

But even with these triumphs, it wouldn’t 
be a Derby winner, and the Derby means 
so much. There are so many people in 
England who remember dates by the 
Derby winners’ names, as “I was married 
in Bend Or’s year,” or “The Achilles was 
lost in the China seas, let me see when— 
that was in Sainfoin’s year.’’” Also I wasn’t 
sure that the Spanish gypsy would stay to 
ride him at Doncaster, or return for Ascot. 
I found him one day standing on the cliffs 
of Destiny and looking long at the sea, and 
I knew what that meant. And perhaps 
Romany would not run for another jockey 
as he ran for him. 

I could not think that death could be so 
cruel as to come between us and triumph. 
In Destiny we have a friendliness for the 
change which most folk dread. One of our 
songs says: 


When Mother Death in her warm arms shall 
embrace me, 

Low lull me to sleep with sweet Erin-go- 
bragh 


We look upon it as a kind friend who 
comes when one is tired and twisted with 
pain, and says, “‘Listen, avourneen, soon 
the dawn will come, and the tide is on the 
ebb. We must be going.”’ And we trust 
him to take us, by a short road or a long 
road, to a place of birds and bees, of which 
even lovely Destiny is but a clumsy seem- 
ing. He could not be such a poor sports- 
man as to come before the aged gallant 
lady had won her last gamble. And poor 
Sir Arthur, who had come out of his old 
age in Mayo to win a Derby! It would 
break his heart. And the great horse—it 
would be so hard on him. 

Nothing will convince me that a Thor- 
oughbred does not know a great race when 
he runs one. The streaming competitors, 
the crackle of silk, the roar as they come 
into the straight, and the sense of the 
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jockey calling on the great heart that the 
writer of Job knew so well. ‘‘The glory of 
his nostrils is terrible,’ says the greatest 
of poets. “‘He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men.”’ Your intellectual 
will claim that the Thoroughbred is an arti- 
ficial brainless animal evolved by men for 
their amusement. Your intellectual, here 
again, is a liar. 

Spring came in blue and gold. Blue of 
sea and fields and trees; gold of sun and 
sand and buttercup. Blue of wild hya- 
cinth and bluebell; gold of primrose and 
laburnum tree. The old gypsy lady was 
with her caravan near Bordeaux, and 
from the occasional letter my Uncle Val- 
entine got, and from the few words he 
dropped to me, she was just holding her 
own. May drowsed by with the cheeping 
of the little life in the hedgerows. The 
laburnum floated in a cloud of gold and 
each day Romany Baw grew stronger. 
When his blankets were stripped from him 
he looked a mass of fighting muscle under a 
covering of satin, and his eye showed that 
his heart was fighting too. 

Old Sir Arthur looked at him a few days 
before we were to go to England, and he 
turned to me. ‘‘Kerry,’” he said, very 
quietly. 

“Yes, Sir Arthur.” 

“All my life I have been breeding and 
training horses, and it just goes to show,” 
he told me, ‘‘the goodness of God that He 
let me handle this great horse before I 
died.”’ 

The morning before we left, my Uncle 
Valentine received a letter which I could 
see moved him. He swore a little, as he 
does when moved, and stroked his vast red 
beard and looked fiercely at nothing at all. 

“Ts it bad news, sir?’ I asked. 

He didn’t answer me directly. ‘“‘Lady 
Clontarf is coming to the Derby,” he told 
me. 

Then it was my turn to swear a little. It 
seemed to me to be but little short of mani- 
acal to risk a Channel crossing and the 
treacherous English climate in her stage of 
health. If she should die on the way or on 
the downs, then all her planning and our 
work was for nothing. Why could she not 
have remained in the soft French air, hus- 
banding her share of life until the event was 
past? 

“She comes of ancient, violent blood,” 
thundered my Uncle Valentine, ‘‘and where 
should she be but present when her people 
or her horse go forth to battle?”’ 

“You're right, sir,’’ I said. 


XI 


HE epithet of ‘‘flaming”’ which the Eng- 

lish apply to their June was in this year 
of grace well deserved. The rhododendrons 
were making ready to burst into great 
fountains of scarlet, and near the swans the 
cygnets paddled, unbelievably small. The 
larks fluttered in the air above the downs, 
singing so gallantly that when you heard 
the trill of the nightingale in the thicket, 
giving his noontime song, you felt inclined 
to say, ‘““Be damned to that Italian bird! 
My money’s on the wee fellow!” All 
through Surrey the green walls of spring 
rose high and thick; and then suddenly 
coming, as we came, through Leatherhead 
and topping the hill, in the distance the 
black colony of the downs showed like a 
thundercloud. At a quarter mile away, the 
clamor came to you like the vibration when 
great bells have been struck. 

The stands and inclosure were packed 
so thickly that one wondered how move- 
ment was possible, how people could enjoy 
themselves, close as herrings. My Uncle 
Valentine had brought his beautiful har- 
ness ponies across from Ireland—‘‘to en- 
courage English interest in the Irish horse,”’ 
he explained it; but with his beautifully 
cut clothes, his gray high hat, it seemed to 
me that more people looked at him as we 
spun along the road than looked at the 
horses. Behind us sat James Carabine, 
with his face brown as autumn and the gold 
rings in his thickened ears. We got out near 
the paddock and Carabine took the ribbons. 
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My Uncle Valentine said quietly to him, 
“Find out how things are, James Cara- 
bine.’”” And I knew he was referring to the 
gypsy lady. Her caravan was somewhere 
on the downs, guarded by her gypsies, but 
my uncle had been there the first day of the 
meeting, and on Monday night, at the Na- - 
tional Sporting, some of the gypsies had 
waited for him coming out and given him 
news. I asked him how she was, but all his 
answer was, “It’s in the hands of God.” 

Along the track toward the grand stand 
we made our way. On the railings across 
the track the bookmakers were proclaiming 
their market: 

“T’ll give fives the field.”’ 

“‘T’ll give nine to one bar two.” 

“T’ll give twenty to one bar five.” 

“Outsiders! Outsiders!’ 

“Fives Sir James.” 

“Seven to one Toison d’Or.”’ 

“Nines Honey Bee.”’ 

“Nines Welsh Melody.” 

“Ten to one the gypsy horse.” 

“Tt runs all right,’’ said my Uncle Val- 
entine, ‘“‘up to now.” 

“Twenty to one Maureen Roe!”’ 

‘“Twenties Asclepiades!’’ 

“Twenty-five Rifle Ranger.” 

“Here thirty-three to one Rifle Ranger, 
Monk of Sussex or Presumptuous ——”’ 

“Gentlemen, I am here to plead with 
you not to back the favorite. In this small 
envelope you will find the number of the 
winner. For the contemptible sum of two 
shillings, or half a dollar, you may amass a 
fortune. Who gave the winner of last year’s 
Derby?”’ a tipster was calling. ‘“‘Who gave 
the winner of the Oaks? Who gave the 
winner of the Stewards’ Cup?”’ 

“All right, guv’nor, I’ll bite. ’Oo the ’ell 
did?”’ 

Opposite the grand stand, the band of 
the Salvation Army was blaring the music 
of Work, for the Night is Coming. Gypsy 
girls were going around telling fortunes. 
“Ah, gentleman, you’ve got a lucky face. 
Cross the poor gypsy’s hand with silver!’’ 

“You better cut along and see your horse 
saddled,’’ said my Uncle Valentine. Ducks 
and Drakes was in the Ranmore Plate, and 
with the penalty he received after New- 
market, Frasco could ride him. As I went 
toward the paddock I saw the numbers go 
up, and I saw we were drawn third, which 
I think is best of all on the tricky Epsom 
five-furlong dash. I got there in time to see 
the gypsy swing into the saddle in the green 
silk jacket and orange cap, and Sir Arthur 
giving him his orders. ‘‘Keep back of the 
Fusilier’’—he pointed to the horse—‘“‘and 
then come out. Hit him once if you have 
to, and no more.”’ 

“Si, st, Don Arturo!’”’ And he grinned 
at me. 

“Kerry, read this,’’ said the old trainer, 
and he gave me a newspaper, ‘‘and tell me 
before the race’’—his voice was trembling 
a little—‘“‘if there’s truth in it.” 

I pushed the paper into my pocket and 
went back to the box where my Uncle 
Valentine and Jenico and Ann-Dolly were. 
“What price my horse?” I asked in Tat- 
tersall’s. 

“Sixes, Mr. McFarlane.” 

“T’ll take six hundred to a hundred 
twice.’” As I moved away there was a rush 
to back it. It tumbled in five minutes to 
five to two. 

“And I thought I’d get tens,’ I said to 
my Uncle Valentine, “with the Fusilier 
and Bonny Hortense in the race. I wonder 
who’s been backing it.”’ 

“T have,’ said Ann-Dolly. 
twelves.”’ 

“You might have the decency to wait 
until the owner gets on,” I said bitterly. 
And as I watched the tapes went up. It 
was a beautiful start. Everything except 
those on the outside seemed to have a 
chance as they raced for the rail. I could 
distinguish the green jacket but vaguely 
until they came to Tattenham Corner, 
when I could see Fusilier pull out and 
Bonny Hortense follow. But back of the 
Fusilier, racing quietly beside the filly, was 
the jacket green. 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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‘Lh, inevitable center 


of the new and fast developing Southeast 


N. ONE is more glad than we that the 
heyday of feverish speculation in Florida, 
the rush after quick gold, has ended, for 
Florida's real development, safe and inevitable, 
can now proceed. Industrial and agricultural 
Florida is now free to develop on the sound 
foundations of opportunity and service. 


Business in Jacksonville continues to run 
larger than in 1925—marked percentages of in- 
crease being shown in such basic things as 
groceries, drygoods, hardware, building, bank 
and savings deposits and collections. Large 
manufacturers show lower operating costs for 
Jacksonville than for any other branch in the 
country. Jacksonville's power rates are among 
the lowest of any city. Labor is plentiful and 
friendly, and year-round working conditions 
are ideal. 


Jacksonville is rapidly realizing its destiny 
as the flourishing metropolis of the new and 
greater Southeast ....a vast district that 
today is growing faster than any other section 
of America. 


Believers in \acksonville 


““AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSINESS 
INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. 
AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE’ ae’ 


The enormous resources of Jacksonville’s sup- 
porting territory have scarcely been touched. 
Already Jacksonville handles more than 3500 
carloads of lumber each month, with billions 
of feet of pine timber waiting to be cut. Nearly 
all of Florida's millions of tons of fruits and 
vegetables pass through Jacksonville on their 
way to America’s homes, and potatoes, lettuce, 
celery, cucumbers and florist crops show pos- 
sibilities for much greater development. Dairy- 
ing and poultry raising are on the increase 
and have an abundant home market. The rich 
resources of the surrounding country and its 
commanding position from the point of service 
have made it impossible for Jacksonville not 
to grow. 

Would you like to join this community, 
where all kinds of useful ability are needed to 


MEN 


The majestic St. Johns River provides economical commercial facilities 


for Jacksonville's industries . . . ideal sites for country estates. 


develop the city and the region? Does your 
business need a branch factory or distributing 
house in the rail, shipping and banking center 
of the Southeast? Would you like to start a 
new business to grow with this fast develop- 
ing territory? It may be that your talents or 
your profession could find here their greatest 
usefulness and reward. 


We suggest that you come in person and in- 
vestigate Jacksonville’s opportunities for you 
to prosper and enjoy year-round happy living. 
Come and enjoy Jacksonville's winter sun- 
shine, its luxurious hotels, its facilities for 
sport and amusements. Above all, come here 
for your vacation and make it count for you 
all the rest of your life. If you desire any par- 
ticular information about Jacksonville and its 
Opportunities, write us. Your letter will 
receive immediate attention. Address: 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Ch lor" 
Durham Hosiery Mls will oto 


RIANT AY EVENT 


co See FOR MEN: WOMEN: CHILDREN 


UUERORDLOUBORIEEIENLY 


Mark this “Date 


Set aside Nov. 6th to buy stockings and socks for every 
member of the family. Mark it well in your mind, 
or better still, write it down now on your calendar. 


See The Saturday Evening Post of November 
6th, and the November issues of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Delineator, Woman's Home 
Companion and American Magazine. 


Look at the Durham advertisement 


Be ready to take advantage of the hosiery event of the 
decade. Ask the store where you usually buy your 
hosiery for full information NOW. And watch for 
the Durham advertisement in these magazines. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, 58 Worth Street, New York City 


On November 6th this event will be put into effect by more than 8,000 selected retailers through- 
out the United States. This is made possible by these leading wholesale merchants acting as Direct 
Mill Representatives, who have adopted Durham Hosiery as their standard quality line. 


Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co. Tampa, Florida Herrin Supply Co. Herrin, Hl. Norton Bros. & Morris Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alex Bloch Dry Goods Co., Inc. Mobile, Alabama Heyman & Alexander Co. Chicago, Ill. Obst-McLaughlin Co. McKeesport, Pa. 
L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc. San Francisco, Cal. Jno. C. Hieber & Company WiTicat Nay Schwartz Bros. & Co., Inc. | New Orleans, La. 
Durham Notion Company Durham, N. C. Hogan-Allnoch Dry Goods Co. Houston, Tex. M. Seller & Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Dana-Barnes Co. Charleston, West Va. Hornik, Peeples Co. Charleston, S. C. Sibley-Hess Co. Sioux City, lowa 
Farley Harvey Co. Boston, Mass. Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Co. Wichita, Kan. Smith-Taylor Co., Inc. Richmond, Va. 
Farley Harvey Co. New York Johnstown Dry Goods Co. Johnstown, Pa. Stovall-Daniel Co. Augusta, Ga. 
Fertig Hosiery Co. Perth Amboy, N. J. Lauerman Bros. Co. Marinette, Wisconsin Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Haymon Krupp & Co. El Paso, Texas A. V. Love Dry Goods Co. Seattle, Washington Williams-Echols Dry Goods Co. Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Sol. Heller & Sons Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co. Memphis, Tenn. Zion's Codperative Merc. Inst. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“T wish he’d go up,” I said. 

“The favorite wins!’’ they were shout- 
ing. And a woman in the box next us be- 
gan to clap her hands calling, ‘‘ Fusilier’s 
won! Fusilier wins it!” 

“You’re a fool, woman,” said Ann-Dolly; 
“Ducks and Drakes has it.”” And as she 
spoke, I could see Frasco hunch forward 
slightly and dust his mount’s neck with his 
whip. He crept past the hard-pressed 
Fusilier to win by half a length. 

In my joy I nearly forgot the news- 
paper, and I glanced at it rapidly. My 
heart sank. ‘“‘Gypsy Owner Dying as 
Horse Runs in Derby,” I read, and reading 
down it I felt furious. Where the man got 
his information from I don’t know, but he 
drew a picturesque account of the old 
gypsy lady on her deathbed on the downs 
as Romany Baw was waiting in his stall. 
The account was written the evening be- 
fore, and “it is improbable she will last the 
night,” it ended. I gave it to my Uncle 
Valentine, who had been strangely silent 
over my win. 

“What shall I say to Sir Arthur Pollex- 
fen?” 

“Say she’s ill, but it’s all rot she’s dying.” 

I noticed as I went to the paddock a 
murmur among the racegoers. The atten- 
tion of all had been drawn to the gypsy 
horse by its jockey having won the Ran- 
more Plate. Everywhere I heard questions 
being asked as to whether she was dead. 
Sir James had hardened to fours. And on 
the heath I heard a woman proffer a sov- 
ereign to a bookmaker on Romany Baw, 
and he said, “That horse don’t run, 
lady.” I forgot my own little triumph in 
the tragedy of the scratching of the great 
horse. 

In the paddock, Sir Arthur was stand- 
ing watching the lads leading the horses 
around. Twenty-seven entries, glossy as 
silk, muscled like athletes of old Greece, 
ready to run for the Derby stakes. The 
jockeys, with their hard wizened faces, 
stood talking to trainers and owners, say- 
ing nothing about the race, all already hav- 
ing been said, but just putting in the time 
until the order came to go to the gate. I 
moved across to the old Irish trainer and 
the gypsy jockey. Sir Arthur was saying 
nothing, but his hand trembled as he took 
a pinch of snuff from his old-fashioned 
silver horn. The gypsy jockey stood erect, 
with his overcoat over his silk. It was a 
heart-rending five minutes, standing there 
beside them, waiting for the message that 
they were not to go. 

My Uncle Valentine was standing with 
a couple of the stewards. A small race offi- 
cial was explaining something to them. 
They nodded him away. There was an- 
other minute’s conversation and my uncle 
came toward us. The old trainer was 
fumbling pitifully with his silver snuff 
horn, trying to find the pocket in which to 
put it. 

“Tt’s queer,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
“but nobody seems to know where Lady 
Clontarf is. She’s not in her caravan.” 

“*So?”’ questioned the old trainer. 

“So you run,” said my Uncle Valentine. 
“The horse comes under starter’s orders. 
You may have an objection, Arthur, but 
you run.” 

The old man put on youth and grandeur 
before my eyes. He stood erect. With an 
eye like an eagle’s, he looked around the 
paddock. 

“Leg up, boy!” he snapped at Frasco. 

“Here, give me your coat.’’ I helped 
throw the golden-and-red-shirted figure 
into the saddle. Then the head lad led the 
horse out. 

We moved down the track and into the 
stand, and the parade began. Lord 
Shere’s great horse, and the French hope, 
Toison d’Or; the brown colt owned by the 
richest merchant in the world; and the 
little horse owned by the Leicester butcher, 
who served in his own shop; the horse 
owned by the peer of last year’s making; 
and the bay filly owned by the first baron- 
ess in England. They went down past the 
stand and, turning, breezed off at a gallop 
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back, to cross the downs toward the start- 
ing gate; and as they went, with each 
went someone’s heart. All eyes seemed 
turned on the gypsy horse, with his rider 
erect as a Life Guardsman. As Frasco 
raised his whip to his cap in the direction 
of our box, I heard in one of the neighbor- 


ing boxes a man say, “But that horse’s 


| Rad 


owner is dead! 


“Ts that so, Uncle Valentine?” asked | 


Ann-Dolly. There were tears in her eyes. 
“Ts that true?” 

“Nothing is true until you see it your- 
self, 
she seemed to be about to cry openly— 
“Don’t you see the horse running?” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t you know the rule?” But 
his eyes were riveted through his glasses on 
the starting gate. I could see deep furrows 


of anxiety on his bronze brow. In the dis- | 


tance, over the crowd’s heads, over the 


bookmakers’ banners, over the tents, we | 


could see the dancing horses at the tape, 
the gay colors of the riders moving here and 
there in an intricate pattern, the massed 
hundreds of black figures at the start. Near 
us, across the rails, some religious zealots 
let fly little balloons carrying banners re- 
minding us that doom was waiting. Their 
band broke into a lugubrious hymn, while 


” parried my Uncle Valentine. And as | 


nasal voices took it up. The line of horses, | 


formed for the gate, broke and wheeled. 
My uncle snapped his fingers in vexation. 
“Why can’t the fool get them off!”’ 
Then, out of a seeming inextricable maze, 
the line formed suddenly and advanced on 
the tapes, and the heavy silence exploded 
into a low roar like growling thunder. Each 
one of us repeated, “‘They’re off!’’ The 
Derby had started! It seemed like a river 
of satin, with iridescent foam, pouring 
against all Nature, uphill, and for one in- 
stant you could distinguish nothing. You 


looked to see if your horse had got away | 


well, had not been kicked or cut into at the 
start; and as you were disentangling them, 
the banks of gorse shut them from your 


view, and when you saw them again they | 


were racing for the turn of the hill. The 
erect figure of the jockey caught my eye be- 
fore his colors did. 

“He’s lying fifth,’ I told my Uncle 
Valentine. 

“He’s running well,’ 
marked quietly. 

They swung around the top of the hill, 
appearing above the rails and gorse, like 
something tremendously artificial, like 
some theatrical illusion, as of a boat going 
across the stage. There were three horses 
grouped together, then a black horse— 
Esterhazy’s fine colt—then Romany Baw, 
then after that a stretching line of horses. 
Something came out of the pack at the top 
of the hill and passed the gypsy horse, and 
the fourth. 


my uncle re- 


“Toison d’Or is going up,’’ Jenico told | 


me, 

But the gallant French colt’s bolt was 
flown. He fell back, and now one of the 
leaders dropped back. And Romany was 
fourth as they started downhill for Tatten- 
ham Corner. 
thought. 

“What a pace!”’ said Jenico, who had his 
watch in his hand. 

At Tattenham Corner the butcher’s 
lovely little horse was beaten, and a sort of 
little moan came from the rail where the 
poor people stood. Above the relicious 
band’s nasal tones, the ring began roaring: 
“Sir James! Sir James has it! Twenty to 
one bar Sir James!” 


“How slow they go!” I | 


As they came flying up the stretch I | 
could see the favorite going along, like | 


some bird flying low, his jockey hunched | 


like an ape on his withers. Beside him 
raced an outsider, a French-bred horse 
owned by Kazoutlian, an Armenian banker. 
Close to his heels came the gypsy horse, on 
the inside, Frasco sitting as though the 
horse were standing still. Before him raced 
the favorite and the rank outsider. 

“Tt’s all over,’’ I said. ‘“‘He can’t get 
through and he can’t pull around. Luck of 
the game.” 

And then the rider on the Armenian’s 
horse tried his last effort. He brought his 
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SEALED in Safety— 


Insist on 


Sealright 


, 
Containers 
when buying: 
OYSTERS SAUERKRAUT 
OLIVES BAKED BEANS 

PICKLES SALADS 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
ICE CREAM 


and 
all moist and liquid foods 


Sealrights protect the 
CFoods you buy 


HENEVER you buy moist foods from your 

dealer in Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers, you know that the food has been safely sealed 
against all exposure. In the interest of health and 
economy, it is wise to insist that oysters, olives, 
pickles, sauerkraut, baked beans, salads, cottage 
cheese and the other moist foods you buy, be packed 
in Sealrights, the practically air-tight paper containers. 


Moist foods cannot ooze out of a Sealright to 
soil or spoil clothing, table linen, or furniture. 
Sealrights are easy and safe to carry. 


Delivered to your dealer with the lids on tight 
and the inside untouched by human hands, Sealrights 
are absolutely sanitary. They keep your food safe 
against dust, dirt and germs. Luscious flavor is kept 
in—dirt and odors kept out! Furthermore, when 
you buy moist foods in Sealright Containers, you 
get what you pay for, full measure always. 


Most progressive merchants now use Sealright 
Containers in place of the unsafe, unsanitary, leaky 
paper pails of “yesterday.” Play safe—insist on 
genuine Sealright Service, as there is no other paper 
container “just as good.” For your protection, the 
name “Sealright’”’ is stamped on bottom of every 
genuine Sealright Container. If your dealer does 
not use Sealrights, send us his name and we will 
send him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO.,, Inc. - Dept.A-10 - Fulton, N.Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Sealright Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~light 


Paper Containers 
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AN yousay that of the razor you use? If not, what 
you need is a change tothe Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


To change to a Valet AutoStrop Razor will make 
all the difference in the world. It is worthy of a trial, 
since future shaving comfort is at stake. 


Why not try the ONE razor that sharpens its 
own blades before every shave—the famous 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


Learn what it means to have a barber’s edge on the 
blade every time. Speedier. More comfortable. No 
pulling. 


Sharpen the blade, shave, then clean, all without 
taking the razor to pieces. 


Thousands upon thousands have discovered this 
better way of shaving—won’t you try it? 


We are anxious that every user of a Valet AutoStrop Razor 

be constantly enthusiastic. Should anything happen to yours, 

affecting its perfect service, just send it to us and we will restore 
it to new-like condition, without charge. 


Valet Auto-Strop Razor 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 656 First Avenue, New York City 


The Razor That Sharpens Itself 
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whip high in the air. My Uncle Valentine 
thundered a great oath. 

“Look, Kerry!” His fingers gripped my 
shoulder. 

I knew, when I saw the French horse 
throw his head up, that he was going to 
swerve at the whip, but I never expected 
Frasco’s mad rush. He seemed to jump the 
opening and land the horse past Sir James. 

“The favorite’s beat!’’ went up the cry 
of dismay. 

Romany Baw, with Frasco forward on 
his neck, passed the winning post first by a 
clear length. 

Then a sort of stunned silence fell on the 
Derby crowd. Nobody knew what would 
happen. If, as the rumor went around, the 
owner was dead, then the second auto- 
matically*won. All eyes were on the horse 
as the trainer led him into the paddock, fol- 
lowed by second and third. All eyes 
turned from the horse toward the notice 
board as the numbers went up—17, 1, 26. 
All folk were waiting for the red objection 
signal. The owner of the second led his 
horse in, the burly Yorkshire peer. An old 
gnarled man, with a face like a walnut, 
Kazoutlian’s self, led in the third. 

“Tsay, Kerry,” Jenico called quietly, 
“something’s up near the paddock.” 

I turned and noticed a milling mob down 
the course on our right. The mounted 
policemen set off at a trot toward the com- 
motion. Then cheering went into the aic 
like a peal of bells. 

Down the course came all the gypsies— 
all the gypsies in the world, it seemed to me. 
Big-striding black men with gold earrings 
and colored neckerchiefs, and staves in 
their hands. And gypsy women, a-jingle 
with coins, dancing. Their tambourines 
jangled, as they danced forward in astrange 
Hast Indian rhythm. There was a loud or- 
der barked by the police officer, and the 
men stood by to let them pass. And the 
stolid English police began cheering too. It 
seemed to me that even the little trees of 
the downs were cheering, and in an instant 
I cheered too. 

For back of an escort of mounted gypsies, 
big foreign men with mustaches, saddleless 
on their shaggy mounts, came a gypsy cart 
with its cover down, drawn by four pranc- 
ing horses. A wild-looking gypsy man was 
holding the reins. On the cart, for all to see, 
seated in a great armchair, propped up by 
cushions, was Lady Clontarf. Her head was 
laid back on a pillow and her eyes were 
closed, as if the strain of appearing had 
been too much for her. Her little maid was 
crouched at her feet. : 

For an instant we saw her, and noticed 
the aged beauty of her face, noticed the 
peace like twilight on it. There was an or- 
der from a big Rumanian gypsy and the 
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Romany people made a lane. The driver 
stood up on his perch and maneuvering his 
long snakelike whip in the air, made it 
crack like a musket. The horses broke into 
a gallop and the gypsy cart went over the 
turfed course toward Tattenham Corner, 
passed it, and went up the hill and dis- 
appeared over the Surrey downs. All the 
world was cheering. 


XIT 


*““XOME in here,” said my Uncle Valen- 

tine, and he took me into the cool 
beauty of our little church of St. Columba’s- 
in-Paganry. ‘‘Now what do you think of 
that?’’ And he pointed out a brass tablet 
on the wall. 

“In Memory of Mifanwy, Countess of 
Clontarf and Kincora,”’ I read. Then came 
the dates of her birth and death—‘‘and 
who is buried after the Romany manner, 
no man knows where.”’ And then came the 
strange text: ‘‘In death she was not di- 
vided.”’ 

“But surely,’ I objected, ‘‘the quota- 
tion is, ‘In death they were not divided.’”’ 

“Tt may be,’’ said my Uncle Valentine, 
“or it may not be. But as the living of St. 
Columba’s-in-Paganry is in my gift, surely 
to God,” he broke out, ‘“‘a man can have a 
text the way he wants it in his own church.” 

This was arguable; but something more 
serious caught my eye. 

“See, sir,’’ I said, ‘“‘the date of her death 
is wrong. She died on the evening of Derby 
Day, June the second. And here it is given 
as June the first.” 

“‘She did not die on the evening of Derby 
Day. She died on the first.” 

“‘Then,”’ I said, ‘‘when she rode down the 
course on her gypsy cart’’—and a little 
chill came over me—‘‘she was e 

““As a herring, Kerry, as a gutted her- 
ring,’’ my Uncle Valentine said. 

“Then the rule was really infringed and 
the horse should not have won.” 

‘“Wasn’t he the best horse there?”’ 

“Undoubtedly, sir; but as to the bet- 
ting?” 

“The bookmakers lost less than they 
would have lost on the favorite.” 

“But the backers of the favorite!”’ 

“The small backer in the silver ring is 
paid on the first past the post, so they’d 
have lost anyway. At any rate they all 
should have lost. They backed their opin- 
ion as to which was the best horse, and it 
wasn’t.” 

“But damn it all, sir—and God forgive 
me for swearing in this holy place—there’s 
the Derby rule!”’ ; 

“The letter killeth, Kerry,’’ quoted my 
uncle gravely, even piously. ‘‘The letter 
killeth.” 


(THE END) 
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‘“‘My Heavens, the Gas Tank’s Empty!”’ 
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Greater Comfort 
~Longer Wear - 


These twin advantages of Mason 
tires are due to Hylastic Cord. 
Hylastic Cord is made exclu- 
sively from a special, carefully 
selected, tough and sinewy 
cotton. It is spun exclusively 
in Mason’s own mills. under 
Mason’s directions and to Mason 
standards. It is this Hylastic 
Cord that makes every Mason 
balloon so flexible that it gives 
maximum comfort and yet is so 
tough and sinewy that it endures 
constant flexing for thousands 
and thousands of miles. 
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he new )iei eolours 


HE new Vici colours, worked out 

in conjunction with the greatest 
of the silk and woolen fabric manu- 
facturers, are as lovely as so many 
discreet little jewels and as chic as 
Paris itself. 


Vici Polo—rich, golden brown; Vici 
Cinna— deep rose-brown; Vici Co- 
chin—slightly darker in tone; Vici 
Walnut—like the sheen of an heir- 
loom; Vici Rosette, the delicate win- 
ter-beige; Vici Black (dull finish), for 


the ultra-chic and fashion-wise.... 


There isn’t a new smart costume 
colour that isn’t provided for in these 
shoes.... When you get them on, you 
won’t mind a spotlight on your feet; 
you'll yearn for it! 
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"Here's your luek | 


When you see this Lucky Horseshoe 
stamped inside a pair of shoes—put 
them on and walk out. The colour’s 
tight; so’s the quality; so’s the price. 
...- This is your lucky day. 


MADE owiyay 
ROBTHFOERDERERING. 
PHILADELPHIA 


October 16,1926 


Where 


lo you put your feet ? 


N the motor—at the country club—waiting 
in the lounge of the smart hotel—chatting 
over tea—where do you put your feet?... Any- 
body can tell your, fortune by your answer. 


Do you curl them up as far as they'll go— 
and wish it were farther? Are you foot-con- 
scious—mildly or helplessly? Do you notice 
other feet; and hope their owners don’t recip- 
rocate?.... You need to change your luck. 


You need shoes so slim, so smart, so right in 
colour that you’ll like to see them standing in 
shining rows in your shoe cupboard, or going 
outdoors for a walk. Shoes that achieve so 
pleasing a harmony or so smart a contrast with 
your costume that they deserve to be looked 
at. Shoes that make your feet smaller and 
your self-confidence bigger. Shoes of Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


passing to the fullback, then shoving him 
from behind. In line attack I now sent 
the on end ahead to break a way, followed 
by the off end, the on half, the fullback, 
and sometimes the quarter, the off half 
bearing up at the rear with the ball. From 
this point on, the scrimmage began to be 
strenuous. Camp’s wedge first had forced 
the opposing lines to play low to stop it, but 
only that part of the line immediately 
attacked dropped down. The lines did not 
get down on the ground in earnest and 
take the brunt of the attack on their heads 
and necks until Woodruff introduced his 
guards-back formation at Pennsylvania in 
1895, pulling both guards out of the line 
either to carry the ball or to smash a path 
ahead of it. Meanwhile I had been doing 
the same thing with my tackles from 
1894 on. 

Camp sometimes had varied his scrim- 
mage wedge by shooting his backs on a sud- 
den wide dash to one side or the other after 
his opposition had been drawn in to combat 
the wedge. We carried this a step farther 
at Springfield in Doctor Seerley’s dream 
play. Doc, our fullback, insisted that the 
trick formation had come to him ina dream. 
On this variation of the Camp wedge, the 
halves and quarter suddenly would deploy 
around an end, slipping the ball to Doc as 
they veered. He would bend over in a hud- 
dle, concealing his precious package. When 
the hounds were in full cry after the decoys, 
he would straighten up and continue via the 
short line. We tried it first on Harvard 
when we were on their five-yard line, and 
old Doc just stepped across their goal for a 
touchdown, to the unutterable annoyance 
of the Crimson. We tricked that unofficial 
Yale team with it for a touchdown in the 
Madison Square Garden night game, and 
Amherst, Wesleyan and other lesser op- 
ponents swallowed it even more eagerly. 


Presto, Change—Touchdown! 


The hidden-ball play took many forms, 
the ultimate and most famous of which was 
the exhibition of parlor magic which Pop 
Warner’s Carlisle Indians gave for an un- 
appreciative Harvard audience in 1903. 
Harvard kicked off at the start of the game. 
As Dillon of Carlisle received the ball, his 
mates gathered closely about him. A mo- 
ment later the mass burst asunder and scat- 
tered in every direction, the ball nowhere in 
sight. Of all the Indian eleven, only Dillon 
obviously did not have it, for he charged 
forward with his arms empty and straight 
before him. Harvard stepped aside to let 
him pass and played button-button-who’s 
got-the-button? with the rest of the Carlisle 
team. Dillon arrived at the Harvard goal, 
produced the ball from the back of his 
sweater like a rabbit from a hat and depos- 
ited it ceremoniously for a touchdown. 

Another coach, I have heard, once em- 
broidered a football on the chests of the 
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jerseys of his back field as camouflage. In 
Percy Haughton’s first season at Harvard, 
the report got around that Warner had an- 
other rabbit in his hat; this time he was 
sewing a piece of leather, the shape and 
color of a football, on the jerseys of the 
Carlisle back field for the Harvard game. 
The rule book, upon examination, gave 
Haughton no comfort; it did not cover 
such a contingency. But stay! It said 
nothing, either, about painting the ball. 
Harvard tinted a ball the precise shade of 
crimson affected at Cambridge and was all 
prepared to demand that the game be 
played with a red ball; but Carlisle arrived 
in regulation jerseys. 


A Midnight Show 


“Lurking along the sidelines”’ refers to a 
trick that was seen more often in high- 
school and minor-college games, where the 
spectators were allowed often to crowd onto 
the sidelines, than in major contests. Par- 
ticularly after the introduction of the for- 
ward pass, it was not uncommon for a 
player to slip off unnoticed into the side- 
line crowd and lie in wait for a pass. The 
rule makers did not get around to legislat- 
ing against it until 1914. It was possibly of 
use at one time even without a crowd for 
cover, for originally there was no restriction 
against substitutes standing on the side- 
lines. No one is allowed there now, but as 
late as 1911 five players to each side were 
permitted to walk up and down the side- 
lines, reduced to three that year, to one in 
1912, and prohibited altogether since 1914. 
Possibly the first instance of the trick came 
about by accident in a game at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, about 1896, between Lafay- 
ette and Penn State. Parke Davis tells the 
story. Morton F. Jones, the Lafayette 
center, left the field to change his headgear. 


- A moment later a Nittany Lion broke 


through and was within ten yards of the 
Lafayette goal when Jones abruptly ap- 
peared from the sidelines and nailed the 
runner so hard that he dropped the ball. 
Penn State lost by the margin of that frus- 
trated touchdown. 

I returned to New Haven for two weeks 
in the fall of 1890 as one of several graduate 
coaches and was offered $100 as compensa- 
tion. It is from this that I deduce that 
Walter Camp was, by now, a paid coach. 

My second Springfield team played the 
first indoor football game ever staged, 
against a team that included five of the 
Yale varsity, in Madison Square Garden 
after the close of the 1891 season, as a part 
of the three-day winter field games of the 
Staten Island Athletic Club. The game was 
scheduled for nine P.M., but the earlier 
events having been run off slowly, it was 
nearly midnight before we got into action. 
The reporters and spectators were troubled 
by the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Training School and settled 


finally on Christians as our name. We were 
leading, 10 to 6, toward the end of the game, 
and Yale, with Heffelfinger in the van- 
guard, was marching down on our goal, 
when the old-fashioned electric carbon are 
lights sputtered and went out. They 
flashed on again, and Yale resumed its 
march, scoring a touchdown and evening 
the score. Morrison tried for goal. The 
ball struck the post and bounded back into 
the arms of Josh Hartwell as he was charg- 
ing down on us. In that day the ball con- 
tinued in play when a try at goal failed, 
and Hartwell was on our five-yard line 
before we pulled him down. Yale pushed 
the ball over for an extra touchdown, 
kicked goal, and won, 16 to 10. 

We used to practice deliberately at miss- 
ing a goal kick after touchdown when I was 
at Yale, an end being stationed in a 
strategic spot to recover the ball. It was 
too familiar a trick to use on a major 
opponent, but we caught a green team with 
it occasionally. I have scored as many as 
two extra touchdowns on one bona-fide 
crossing of the goal line through carefully 
missed, goal kicks. The rules never having 
contemplated such a situation, it had not 
been provided for, and therefore was en- 
tirely legal—one more instance of beating 
the rules. 


Editorial Comment 


The very scantness of my material at 
Springfield served as an advantage in one 
way. Caspar Whitney, who had a weekly 
column in Harper’s Weekly, was the great 
football pundit of the time. Writing on 
November 21, 1891, he said: “Here is a 
school that contains just forty-two boys, 
and yet out of these Stagg has succeeded in 
developing a team that has made those of 
Harvard and Yale play ball. I acknowledge 
at once that the school is favored exception- 
ally in having so thorough a student of the 
game as Mr. Stagg to lead; but are not 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton supposed to 
be, and generally are, provided with expert 
coaches? The prime difference is that 
Stagg picks the most likely boy for a 
position, puts him in it and drills him con- 
tinuously in the theory and practice of 
playing it; while the others, rich in candi- 
dates, try one after another in the line, 
leaving them to grope and bang against one 
another with little or no aid from the 
coaches, tumbling into their positions after 
weeks of work. If Stagg, out of a school of 
forty-two, could develop the team he has, 
what could he not have done with eleven 
such men as will face Yale Saturday?” 

A New York editorial writer grew quite 
lyric over my coaching that same fall. 
“Mr. Stagg is without doubt the finest foot- 
ball strategist in the United States,” he 
asserted. “It is he that originated the 
tricks and teamwork which have made 
Yale so almost invincible on the field. Such 
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capacity at organization shows one of the 
highest types of intellect. Mr. Stagg has 
the stuff in him of which great men are 
made. As a general of armies, as an admiral 
of fleets, as a great business man whose 
field is bounded only by continent lines, 
Mr. Stagg would undoubtedly make his 
name known throughout the world. In- 
stead of entering upon any of these careers, 
he is about to accept charge of the Depart- 
ment of Athletics in Yale. Mr. Stagg, be- 
lieve us, you are making a great mistake in 
wasting such genius in so humble lines. A 
great strategist like you can make his 
choice among the most lucrative occupa- 
tions of life and is sure of success wherever 
he goes.”” And even more in that vein. 


A Stray Dog in the Service 


Among his several overstatements was 
that about my returning to Yale. Over- 
tures had come from New Haven, but I was 
going to take charge of athletics at a univer- 
sity the first stone of which had not been laid. 

It was a poor player who could not find a 
job as coach in the early 90’s. The game 
had burst the confines of the Big Three and 
its immediate satellites, and coaches were 
few andin demand. Minnesota, which had 
been playing desultorily since 1883, first 
met Wisconsin in 1890. Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Iowa organized the old West- 
ern Intercollegiate Football Association, 
and the Army met the Navy in their 
pioneer game. Three years later the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy abolished the 
match as a result of public outcry over 
injuries in the 1893 season, and it was not 
resumed until 1899 at Philadelphia, long 
its home. 

The Army and Navy are conservative 
institutions, and football was astray dog on 
the premises for a while. Making the team 
brought no privileges. Saturday afternoon 
was a holiday and those who wished might 
devote it to football, but at Annapolis they 
spent the morning, like their mates, gallop- 
ing up and down the ratlines and shrouds of 
an old training hulk in the bay at sail drill. 
The entrance ages at the academy were 
fourteen to eighteen then and their teams 
of prep-school caliber. 

The cadets fared still worse. Saturday 
was sacred to that horrendous rite, inspec- 
tion.. A team arriving at the Point to en- 
gage the cadets, and starting for the field 
after luncheon would find the army squad 
lined up at attention with the rest of the 
corps, in agonized full dress, with some 
lieutenant colonel counting their brass 
buttons and administering a summary 
court-martial to a shoe shine not up to the 
specifications of the Articles of War. Often 
this ordeal did not end until within half an 
hour or fifteen minutes of game time. 

At the beginning, the master of the sword, 
H. J. Koehler, had the job of coach wished 
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Million doll 
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Lightning multiplication as well as addition—all for 


OO 


ou wouldn’t dream of having a stenographer go to a 

) special desk to do her typing. No, you supply a type- 

writer for every stenographer . . . Now give those who 

have figuring to perform the same chance to do their work 

quickly, accurately—put an adding-calculating machine on 

every desk. You can do so at a cost so low that the time 

and mistakes saved will pay for the equipment before you 

know it. For Dalton has developed an all-quality, all’round 

figuring machine at a “typewriter price’’—the new Dalton 
Fight, price, only $100! 


No instruction needed 


How ideal for desk use this new Dalton is! No experience, 
no course of instruction needed. The machine is instantly 
operable by anyone. No mass of keys to mystify, no col- 
umns to fumble with. Only 10 numeral keys, so scientifically 
arranged that one hand covers them. Figures automatically 
arrange themselves in their proper order on the tape. Oper- 
ation simple as A, B, C. 


-Multiplies as fast as it adds 


The service the Dalton Fight offers is amazing. The ma- 
chine multiplies with the same lightning rapidity with which 
it adds. No roundabout methods—just enter the figures, 
the machine does the rest. Actually four times faster than 
pad-and-pencil. Subtraction, too, handled in jig-time. 


place to place. And no wear-out to it! Open the machine, 
compare it with other makes at $100—you'll see the reason. 
Note its sturdy construction—quality all the way 
through. For this is not a “cheap” machine, built down 
to a price, but a standard Dalton 
model, part for part identical with 
the world’s highest-priced book- 
keeping machines. Made of the 
same steel, by the same careful 
craftsmen, under the same rigid in- 
spection rules. 

The big corporation is not the 
only user of this new Dalton Fight. 
In the smallest business it replaces 
the pencil; checks invoices, totals 
sales—handles every problem in a 
minimum of time. To the profes- 
sional man, the farmer, even the 
housewife with occasional figuring 
to do, the machine offers a mod- 
ern, error-proof device at a logical 
price. Anywhere, this astonishing 
low price makes pen-and-brain fig- 
uring a positive extravagance. 
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10 days’ free trial! 


Have the nearby Dalton Sales 


Some time ago we started a new cost system which 
meant a considerable increase in our figure work. We 
find that our new $100 Dalton handles this work with 
remarkable ease and simplicity. It certainly is a big 
time-saver and there is a lot of satisfactionin having 
absolute accuracy in results.—R. E. Lineberger, The 


Stevens Construction Co., Akron, Ohio 


Agent bring the Dalton Eight 
to your store or office. Use it for ten days free—see how 
simple, how speedy it is. No obligation. Only—once you’ve 
used the machine, you won’t be without it! Especially 
when you can buy it on such easy terms—$10.00 down. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto and Branches 


Open the machine and compare! 


The Dalton Eight takes up no more space on a desk than a 
telephone book, and is so light you can easily carry it from 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Nation-wide Service — All Dalton machines are serviced by factory-trained experts, 
operating from 160 completely equipped seryice stations 


Dalon 


ADDING-CALCULATING : BOOKKEEPING - STATEMENT and ‘“‘CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
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The Dalton Eight. Addingand 
multiplying capacity, just one 
cent less than $1,000,000.00 


The Dalton ‘‘Eight’’ will quickly pay for itself 
in the time and mistakes it saves. It is so simple 
that even those in our office who have never seen 
the machine before can operate it with speed and 
efficiency, and it is far cheaper than pad-and- 
pencil figuring. 

F. W. Sommer 

J. P. Stetson Co., Inc. 

New York City 


/ 

/ The Dalton Adding 
/ Machine Sales Co. 
7..@ 

WATE) Pe ) Please send me a Dalton 


ee ie (ties / “‘Eight’ for 10 days’ free trial. 


We bought our new Dalton because we found vA <i ( ) Please send me free folder 
that clerks were losing time waiting because / : 


°. Ve . 
thé machine we had was in use. The new y > J ‘‘Good-bye, Pad and Pencil.”’ 
machine has entirely relieved this conges~ Nn he (Check one or both) 
tion. Our office staff like it especially because 

s) 
Va) 
< 


With our new Dalton, we can get out our 
reports at the end of the month in about 
half the time it used to take. We find it a 
daily convenience in many different ways 
that we had not thought of before buying 


the machine. it is so easily carried from desk to desk. It 
Glen H. Reed is particularly handy in the rush of figure 
W. W. Reed & Son work at the end of the month. 
Kent, Ohio 


P. Meyers, Treasurer 

The Princess Garment Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

© 1926, D.A.M. Co. 
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ke Sleeping On 
>A Giant Pillow 


East of 
the Rockies 


(A PATENTED SEALY PROCESS.) 


div-Woven- of long ftbre, Virgin cotton. 


The Sealy is not just another mattress. 
It is different, fundamentally different. 


The secret of its unmatched comfort 
lies in a patented Air Weave process which 
permanently knits millions of long staple, 
virgin cotton fibres into a single, giant, 
buoyant batt. 


Being tuftless, the Sealy’s smooth, soft 
surface yields to your body like a giant 
pillow. Every muscle relaxes and you 
slip quickly into sound, healthful sleep. 


An occasional sun bath is all the Sealy 
requires to preserve its buoyant softness 
through many, many years of sleep service. 


This batt, slipped into the specially 


reme Spring 


A double deck spring that is designed to 
give you a new depth of relaxing comfort 
and years of service. Cannot sag, or lose 
its shape. Has ninety-nine coils of the 
finesttempered steel spring wire; one-piece, 


woven Sealy tick, forms a great, tuftless 
pillow for the body; a mattress that will 
not become lumpy or hard, that needs no 
tufts. 


Not only the most comfortable, but in 
the end the most economical mattress you 
can buy. Ask your dealer to show you 
the famous Sealy Tuftless. 


“The Largest Selling Staple Cotton Mattress in the World’’ 


Sealy Factories are Located at 


round-cornered, all-steel frame and cross- SUGARLAND- - - TEX. CLEVELAND - - - OHIO OKLAHOMA City - OKLA. INDIANAPOLIS - - IND. Bartimore - - - Mb. 

eo top. Adjustable to fit wood or Mempuis- - - - TENN. Detroir - - - Micn. DeNvER - - -CoLo, Sr. Louis- - - - Mo. Ree Rock - - en 

steel beds. N TLANTA- = > = A. 
EW YorRK - - - N.Y. Star ---- t : ! ae ~). Tins 

AUL Minn Los ANGELES Car Cuicaco LL INTsaay | GUReATS Reena 

Combined with the World Famous Sealy BurrALo - - + - N.Y. RicHMonpD - - - Va. San Francisco + Cat. Sart Laxe City - Uran San ANTONIO - =.TEX. 

Tuftless, it affords you the very acme of PittsBURGH- - - Pa. Kansas City - - Mo. TiGARD - - - OREGON E. Paso - - - - Tex. SEATTLE - - - - WAsH. 


sleeping comfort. Ask your dealer to show 
you this wonderful Sealy Spring. 


| THE SEALY CORPORATION. 
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on him. He did have the help at week-ends 
for two seasons at least of that great 
tactician of offense, Dr. H. L. Williams, 
who made the Minnesota shift famous. 
The date of the appearance of a trainer, 
Harry Tuthill, at the academy may be 
imagined from the fact that Tuthill landed 
the place through a skillful job of bandaging 
Ty Cobb’s ankle. 

Bill Edwards tells a story of Tuthill’s 
arrival at the Point in his Football Days. 
Tuthill knew nothing of football, but the 
army coach who chanced to see his expert 
ministrations to Cobb’s foot engaged him 
on the spot. The innovation was pooh- 
poohed by the academy authorities. A 
trainer at West Point? Training, and noth- 
ing else but, was what a cadet got from the 
day he arrived until he walked out with 
a second lieutenant’s commission. One 
doesn’t season lemons with vinegar. Ask 
the boys themselves whether they think 
they need any more training. Tuthill 
watched a dress parade, ending in a double- 
time trot, while waiting to be introduced 
to the superintendent, but was not so im- 
pressed as he might have been. 

“Glad to know you,” the superintendent 
said, when the corps had been dismissed, 
“but I really can’t see the need of a trainer 
here.” 

“Run them boys around again, then ask 
?em to whistle,’ suggested Tut. 

I had not been a month at Springfield 
before a letter came from Doctor Harper in 
which he said, ‘‘I have a very important 
matter about which I wish to talk to you. 
I am very anxious to see you at an early 
moment.” 


The Rockefeller Millions 


He saw me, and the important matter 
proved to be the University of Chicago. 
There is irony in the story of how this great 
university was conjured out of the raw 
Chicago prairie with Rockefeller money. 
There had been a University of Chicago, a 
Baptist school, from 1856 until 1886, when 
an insurance company foreclosed its mort- 
gage on the plant. John D. Rockefeller 
already had amassed a great fortune; he 
was a devout Baptist and he was generous 
with causes in which he believed. The 
church had tried to interest him in saving 
the old university and had failed. 

Meanwhile Dr. Augustus H. Strong was 
working on Mr. Rockefeller to give the 
fabulous sum of $20,000,000 to establish a 
great Baptist school in New York City. 
Rockefeller has given vastly larger amounts 


PHOTO. FROW GULVER SERVICE “3 
The Kick-:Off's Predecessor, the Yale Wedge, Which Opened Each Half and Followed a Touchdown From 1888 to 1894 
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since, but $20,000,000 was a grotesque 
figure then. The doctor’s eldest son had 
married Mr. Rockefeller’s elder daughter. 
The doctor was three years older than the 
oil man; he had known him intimately and 
been his pastor in Cleveland. By now he 
was head of Rochester Seminary, the fount 
of Baptist orthodoxy. To all these ad- 
vantages Doctor Strong added a masterful 
character unaccustomed to taking no for an 
answer. In the summer of 1887 he toured 
Eurepe as a guest of Rockefeller and talked 
his New York university daily, including 
Sunday. He wished $5,000,000 outright 
and $1,000,000 a year for fifteen years. 


A University of Service 


Doctor Strong never got his endowment 
or any part of it. Such a school was built 
in Chicago and he had no share in it, yet 
his long sales campaign had a profound 
effect on the destiny of the rival project. 
Mr. Rockefeller has given many millions to 
Chicago, but he began with no such thought. 
Doctor Harper hoped for a minimum of 
$1,500,000, but he dared not press for such 
asum. Ten Baptist colleges between Ohio 
and the Rocky Mountains did not have an 
aggregate endowment of more than a third 
of that. 

The original plea was for only $400,000, 
and the multi-millionaire balked at that. 
When Doctor Harper and Dr. Frederick 
Taylor Gates finally secured his first pledge 
in 1889 it was for $600,000, contingent on 
$400,000 being raised elsewhere; and that 
condition nearly wrecked the gift, for 
Chicago was engaged in raising $10,000,000 
for the World’s Fair. Yet ninety days after 
the condition had been met, Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave an additional $1,000,000. By 
1910 his gifts in cash and land had totaled 
$35,000,000. His imagination had been 
caught, and Doctor Strong’s long and fruit- 
less campaign had prepared the soil on 
which Chicago’s pleas fell. 

Doctor Harper was doing a revolutionary 
thing, not so much in creating a great 
school virtually at one stroke, for that was 
being done simultaneously at Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, but his was a new 
kind of school. Until the founding of Johns 
Hopkins, there had been no university in 
the United States and but one type of 
college. Chicago was to bea great experi- 
ment divided into the colleges, the acad- 
emies, the graduate schools, the divinity 
school, the university-extension division 
and the university press, all to operate 
twelve months in the year. These last two 
and the twelve-month school year were 
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revolutionary. Without exception, Amer- 
ican colleges had confined their work to 
their own campuses. The successful ex- 
tension work of Cambridge in England in- 
spired Doctor Harper to reach out with 
lectures, correspondence lessons, evening 
and summer classes, publications and books 
lent from the libraries to a multitude who 
could not hope to enroll regularly. The 
curriculum was to be elastic rather than 
rigid. He disliked annual mass gradua- 
tions; and had it been practicable, he 
would have provided for individual gradua- 
tion, but this being too radical he com- 
promised on quarterly graduations. And 
Chicago was to be coeducational, a further 
heresy, possibly the most scandalous of all. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott once expressed it in 
these words: ‘‘The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the German university is 
scholarship. The spirit of the English uni- 
versity is culture. President Harper built a 
university in terms of service. The older 
college of the English type produces gentle- 
men. The newer college of the German 
type produces scholars; and doubtless the 
University of Chicago has produced both. 
The scholarship which the first has regarded 
as ameans and measure of self-development, 
and the second as an end in itself, the third 
has regarded as a preparation for active 
American life.’’ 


Dignity for Athletics 


As a part of this new order of things there 
was to be a Department of Physical Culture 
and Athletics on a parity with every other 


major division of the university, and the 


director not to be a professional coach 
under a temporary appointment who must 
win games to hold his job, but a permanent 
member of the teaching staff, of professorial 
rank. This was an immeasurable advance, 
and it was the place he offered me. At 
Yale, Jay W. Seaver had no powers and 
very few funds. Sargent, at Harvard, di- 
rector of Hemingway Gymnasium, a famous 
pioneer in physical training, had only a 
quasi-faculty standing. Everywhere ex- 
cept at Amherst, where the beloved Doctor 
Hitchcock held sway, physical training was 
a faculty Cinderella. 

On November 25, 1890, I wrote to Doctor 
Harper: “After much thought and prayer 
I feel decided that my life can best be used 
for my Master’s service in the position 
which you have offered.” 

Before I quit the East, I should touch on 
a phase of the game which I have neglected. 
Because I saw little of this side of the 
picture myself, I read into the record the 
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NOW a complete 
ELECTRIC 


fries 
bakes 
boils 


roasts 
broils 


Now you can have com- 
plete electric cooking, without the 
necessity for special wiring, for only $29. 


This new White-Cross range embodies the most ad- 
vanced design and cooks withamazingspeed. 34in. high, 
14 in. wide, 12 in. deep. Top, 12 in. by 22 in. with two 
burners, operating independently by rotary “on and off”’ 
switches. Oven, 12 in. by 10 in. by 11 in., has 3 heats, 
high, medium and low—ranging up to 400°—ample for 
any need! Warming closet below. Double walled, 
asbestos lined. Each burner draws no more current than 
a toaster. Extremely economical, Elements guaranteed 
for one year. Finest sheet steel, triple baked enamel. 


Cook by Wire! 


This range has two flush receptacles, one for the two top 
burners and the other for oven use, and therefore 
can be operated from the ordinary wall socket or 
base plug, without special wiring in the home. Complete 
with cord, only $29. See this range at your nearest 
dealer’s. Insist upon the name White-Cross, as only 
White-Cross offers such amazing value. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail the coupon and get this range in 
your home for 6 days’ trial use. Then, if not simply 
delighted, it is your privilege to return it, and we will 
promptly refund full price. 


2-BURNER ELECTRIC 
STOVE only 


Electric Stove 


You will find scores of uses for 
this wonderful 2-burner stove. 
Use it on coffee tray, tea cart, or 
side table, etc., for complete 
breakfasts, lunches, teas, buffet 
suppers and entertaining. 18 in. 
long, 9 in. wide, by 5% in. 
high. Burners operate inde- 
pendently by rotary ‘‘on and 
off’’ switches. Draws no more 
current thana toaster. Bottom 
completely enclosed against 
heat. Extraqualityand strength 
at every point. Complete with 
cord and 2-piece plug, only $6, 

If you cannot secure the gen- 
uine White-Cross Stove from 
your dealer, we will ship direct 
if you mail the coupon below. 
If you are not delighted after 6 or direct for spe- | 
days’ use, merely return it and cial bulletin. 
your money will be refunded. L ——————— 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
3212-50 W. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


WHITE + CROSS 


DEALERS: 


15,000 dealers 
are enjoying rec- 
ord sales. Share 


in these big sales 


and extra profits. 
These amazing | 
values sell on 
sight. Write or | 
wire your jobber | 


“Dept. M- 18, 3212 W. Take: St., 


Euiscen, 
Send me by express prepaid No. 106 Cabinet Range. | 
Ienclose check or money order, for $29 ($32.50 west 
of Rockies) with the understanding that I may use the 
range any way I like for one whole week. Then, if I 
am not satisfied, I will return it and you will refund 
full price without question. | 


| C Send me on approval the new No. 100 White-Cross 


($7.00 west of Rockies). If not delighted I will return it 


Two-Burner Stove. I will pay postman only $6.00 
after six days’ use, and you willat once refund full price. | 
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Because 


PARKERIZED 


O you know why the type- 

writers in your office give 
continuous service without a sign 
of rust? It is because all the steel 
parts are rust-proofed. 


Rust-F 


Youmay notbuildtypewriters— 
probably you do not—but if you 
use steel or iron you can rust- 
proof every nut, bolt, spring, 
hinge—in fact any part of your 
product. 


Many manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, telephones, automatic 
scales, bookkeeping machines, 
firearms, tools, machinery, radio 
parts, hardware specialties, 
electrical equipmentand nearly 
200 other varieties of products 
can now claim the added value 
of ‘““Rust-Proof Because Parker- 
ized.” 


Parkerizing is adapted to modern 
production methods. The rust- 
proofing solution is developed 
by mixing PARCO POWDER, 
an inert dry chemical, with 
boiling water. The process ren- 
ders the surface of the metal 
rust-proof without changing di- 
mensions or tensile strength. 
In many instances it is possible 
to use iron or steel as a substi- 
tute for more expensive metals. 
It makes a perfect base for 
paint or enamel. 


Parkerizing offers you the ben- 
efit of years of research work, 
insuring positive results. You 
need not experiment. Our 
engineers are qualified to ad- 
vise you concerning the use of 
Parkerizing as applied to your 
particular requirements. 


Parkerizing jobbing service 
plants are located in twenty 
industrial centers. 

To those interested in all the facts we shall 

be pleased to mail our monthly publication, 

THE PARKERIZER —also our book, THE 


PARKER RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 
Write for them. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 


THE SATURDAY 


testimony of a great reporter and a former 
player, Richard Harding Davis. 

Thanksgiving Day now was given over in 
New York to the big game. The city was 
joining in the noisy exuberance that once 
had only annoyed it. From 2000 or fewer 
the attendance had grown to 30,000, if you 
counted the thousands on Deadhead Hill, 
as Coogan’s Bluff was known. The game, 
after much wandering between Hoboken, 
Berkeley Oval, Princeton, New Haven, 
Eastern Park in Brooklyn, and the old Polo 
Grounds at the north edge of Central Park, 
had been fixed at the field of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club, the site of the present Polo 
Grounds. From twenty-five or fifty cents, 
tickets now brought as much as fifteen 
dollars each from speculators, with boxes at 
$150, and tallyho seats at twenty dollars, if 
you reserved them a year in advance. 

““After the game in the early days,” 
Davis wrote in Harper’s Weekly in 1893, 
the early days being the 80’s, ‘“‘ail the 
students massed in Koster and Bial’s Music 
Hall, then in Twenty-third Street, and 
packed it so that after nine o’clock a man 
who wished to leave had to be passed over 
the heads of the crowd, and this the crowd 
would do for him with cheerful alacrity 
that landed him hatless and breathless in 
the lobby. 

“The hall was very small, very dirty, 
badly lit and with a low ceiling, against 
which the smoke rolled and clung like waves 
to a shore. Below this, and on the single 
baleony that ran like a horseshoe around 
the building, were more men than the 
floor could hold, and who overflowed upon 
each other’s shoulders and stepped from 
table to table, or dropped from the boxes to 
the heads of the men below. These were all 
very young men, in what was known in 
those days as Newmarket coats and high, 
curly brimmed hats, and with silk kerchiefs 
bound around their necks inside the collars 
of these green greatcoats.”’ 

Yes, we were collegiate even in 1888. 

‘The silk kerchief was one of the fashions 
of that day, and it gave the unknowing the 
impression that every well-dressed young 
man of New York was suffering from a 
severe cold. These young men, whose garb 
made them look like an army of coachmen, 
hung three deep over the railings of the 
boxes, blocked the aisles, balanced and em- 
braced each other on table tops, and stepped 
forth from these unsteadily onto the heads 
of the crowd without exciting any ill humor 
on the part of the gentlemen so trampled 
upon. 

“They yelled the entire time, and at mo- 
ments of greatest enthusiasm clambered 
upon the stage and were pitched off into 
the arms of their companions and onto the 
heads of the frightened orchestra by the 
irate German managers.” 


Unintentional Pantomime 


“There was an attempt at a performance 
going on meanwhile, but no one noticed it; 
and on one night I remember the audience 
of more than a thousand students sang the 
chorus of one song throughout the entire 
evening in a monotonous roar that turned 
the stage performance into a pantomime. 
The actors came on and went off, embraced 
or fought or sang or danced, but it was as 
silent a performance as that of L’Enfant 
Prodigue. One could see the leader wave 
his baton and the actresses open their lips 
and the comedians fall down and get up 
again, but all one could hear was the 
audience shouting cheerfully: 


“They're af-ter me, 
They’re af-ter me, ’ 
For I’m the individual they require.” 


Davis moved down to 1893: “The col- 
legians begin to arrive in town on Wednes- 
day, and one sees nothing but young men 
enveloped in huge greatcoats and ulsters, 
with yellow shoes, and canes wrapped in 
ribbons. They make Broadway between 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where the Yale 
team lodge, and the Hoffman House, where 
odds are given and taken on the game, al- 
most impassable. In the corridors of these 
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two hotels men who graduated in the 70’s 
are sure to meet men who graduated with 
them, and they gather here from Texas and 
Oregon with that fine disregard for distance 
that the Westerner soon learns, to talk foot- 
ball and wager large sums with total 
strangers who agree with them readily 
enough to leave as much as two or three 
thousand dollars in the hands of a man who 
also is a stranger to both. This man is Billy 
Edwards, an ex-prize fighter who keeps 
guard over the glassware at the Hoffman 
House bar, and who has become a most im- 
portant figure in this great sporting event. 
He is the depositary of almost all bets, and 
gives nothing in return for the bundles of 
bills left in his charge but a piece of paper; 
and yet so great is the confidence in his 
integrity that he goes to sleep on the eve of 
Thanksgiving Day with as much as $50,000 
belonging to men he has seen but a few 
hours before, and the faces of whom he has 
quite forgotten.” 


The First Recruits 


“Everything on four wheels that will 
hold twenty men on its top in the city goes 
up Fifth Avenue on Thursday morning. It 
is like a circus procession that begins at ten 
in front of the Fifth Avenue and Brunswick 
hotels and moves continuously for three 
hours or more. Everything from the new- 
est English break to ancient omnibuses, all 
draped from top to hub with festooned 
colors, is in the parade. Thanksgiving Day 
services in the churches have been moved 
forward that they may not interfere with 
the game. From Washington Arch to the 
layers of flats in Harlem, the buildings are 
draped in blue or orange or both. Blue 
banners with a white Y have been flung 
from the Vanderbilt and the Whitney man- 
sions; orange flags with a black P flutter 
from the mansions of the Sloanes, the 
Alexanders and the Scribners. The boots of 
the better breaks are apt to be stocked with 
bourbon whisky, vintage champagnes, sand- 
wiches, whole cold salmon, roast chickens 
and chickens in jelly, for it is a long ride and 
the day is brisk.” 

The cheer leader already is on the scene. 
“Tt is interesting to note,’’ Davis reports, 
“how systematically the cheering is given, 
how it is timed to destroy the effect of the 
rival cheering, and that certain men are 
selected to lead and give the time for these 
yells, something in the fashion of an or- 
chestra leader. This year there was a new 
and unintentionally pretty effect in the 
introduction of blankets by the substitutes, 
in the place of sweaters. They found that 
it took too long to pull a sweater on or off. 
Every time time out was taken the subs 
would swarm on the field waving their 
blankets like so many toreadors or Indians. 

“Instead of two men from a newspaper, 
one to write the lead, the other to describe 
the play, every paper now sends the bulk of 
its staff. The sporting reporters, the best of 
the news staff, artists, photographers are 
augmented by ex-players of reputation, 
hired for the day to write signed reports 
and to make diagrams to show where the 
ball was every minute of the two halves 
and to denote who advanced it and who 
stopped it. At the last Thanksgiving game 
I helped to report for the Evening Sun 
there were seventeen men covering the 
game for our paper, and every one helped, 
from the proud reporter who came out on a 
coach and sent us word by a policeman that 
Chauncey M. Depew had just arrived, to 
the new reporter who raced five blocks after 
an ambulance to get the names of the 
wounded players whom he supposed to be 
inside, and which he found, on overtaking 
it, to be empty.” 


The university site was a rural scene 
when I first looked on it in the summer of 
1891, stopping off at Chicago on my way to 
Lake Geneva. What became the Midway 
Plaisance was a strip of unimproved land 
just taken over by the park commissioners 
to join Washington Park with Jackson 
Park, where ground was about to be broken 
for the exposition. The university site and 
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many surrounding blocks were owned by 
Marshall Field, whose speculations in 
Chicago real estate were even more profit- 
able than his great store. This land all was 
pasture surrounded by barbed wire. A 
swale ran through what became the quad- 
rangle and on through the present athletic 
field. It still troubles us, recently forcing 
the sinking of sixty-four concrete piles to 
support the newest stand. Heaps of tin 
cans and other rubbish, dumped there for 
filling, marked the present quadrangle. 

When I reported for duty in September, 
1892, no building had been completed and 
the carpenters still were at work in Cobb 
Hall, the one structure nearing completion. 
We entered the building over bare planks, 
and in lieu of knobs on the doors, the 
teachers carried square pieces of wood to 
insert in the doors to turn the latches. 

No one knew how many students to ex- 
pect. More came than we looked for, but 
much more than half of these were women, 
theological and graduate students. The 
first recruits for the football squad were two 
boys who had just finished Hyde Park High 
School, a school that has sent us a con- 
tinuous procession of football material. 
The two—one Harry Chase, a Chicago 
lawyer now, the other now dead—called on 
me soon after I arrived to ask about foot- 
ball prospects. When I posted my first call 
on the bulletin board on October first for 
candidates to report at Washington Park, 
they and eleven other strangely assorted 
aspirants turned out. Some never had 
played, most of them very little; three were 
graduate and three divinity students well 
up in years; and all the other colleges in 
the Chicago territory had been practicing 
for nearly a month. 


Police Protection 


The squad was so weak that I had no 
choice but to play on the team, and on the 
baseball nine in the spring as well. There 
was no secrecy about my presence in the 
line-up, and no objection by our opponents. 
The game was too young and weak for such 
a situation to be thought particularly un- 
usual. 

Steigmeyer, ’97, burst into verse on one 
occasion fitly to describe the situation: 


Then Stagg was pitcher, catcher, coach, short- 
stop and halfback too; 

For in those days of auld lang syne our good 
athletes were few. 


A week to a day after the first call we 
played the University of Chicago’s first 
football game in Washington Park against 
Hyde Park High School, and won 12 to 0. 
Having no scrub or freshman team, we were 
forced to get our practice in games and take 
on any team that offered. On the following 
Monday we beat Englewood High School 
12 to 6. The mounted policeman who 
patrolled the park was attracted by the 
game. He happened to be galloping along 
the sidelines at the moment I made a 
touchdown, and I still am accused of having 
used his horse as interference. 

Wallie McCormack, from whom all foot- 
bali history at Dartmouth dates, was at 
half for Englewood, and already was a 
young man to keep both eyes upon. On 
defense I backed up the team from close 
behind the line and Wallie gave me a lively 
tackling practice. His green D sweater re- 
poses in a glass case in the trophy room at 
Dartmouth, a symbol of the spirit of the 
man whose slogan was “The bigger they 
are the harder they fall,’ and a potent 
fetish for awed freshman aspirants to glory. 


_I saw it when I was at Hanover in 1924. 


Tuesday we played Hyde Park again; 
Wednesday the Englewood Y. M. C. A.; 
Hyde Park a third time the following Mon- 
day, and the Y eleven a second time on 
Wednesday. All were played and won in 
Washington Park, free to all who chose to 
watch. On October twenty-second we 
picked on someone our own size, playing 
Northwestern to a 0 to 0 tie at the old 
South Side ball park at Thirty-ninth Street 
and Wentworth Avenue. Our share of the 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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A | 
THROUGH THE RUG 


~ Thats one way to describe the operation 


of Eureka HIGH-VACUUM ) Pinciple of Cleaning 


HE tremendous power of a tornado—a power that 

whisks trees into the air like straws and sweeps a 

clean path for miles—is an example of ‘‘High- 
Vacuum” running wild. 


The Grand Prize Eureka, slipping smoothly across a carpet 
or rug, is an equally impressive example of the same power 
harnessed to do useful work. 


Through the Eureka cleaning nozzle there sweeps a 
miniature tornado—air moving at a velocity of two miles 
a minute. This air is drawn through the rug from under- 
neath, bringing with it the dust and deeply embedded dirt 
particles, that less thorough cleaning methods fail almost 
entirely to remove. The Eureka “High-Vacuum” principle 
eliminates the need for complicated mechanical aids to 
cleaning such as would be necessary were the Eureka’s 
cleaning suction less effective and less powerful. Amazing 
efficiency has made the Eureka the first choice of over 
1,500,000 women. 


The purchase of a Grand Prize Eureka—on terms so 
extremely easy that you will never miss its low cost— 
will mean instant and lasting relief from hateful cleaning 


drudgery. Why delay? 


This test (with the dust bag removed) proves the 
efficiency of the Eureka “HighVacuum”’ principle 
of cleaning. No mere surface cleaning can explain 
the continuous discharge of germ-laden dust and dirt. 


See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 


Eureka VAcuUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


FREE 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World. 
CG Aras Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
38 50 S t Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W.C. 1, England; 
qP r1ZE 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia (287) 


of Famous ‘‘High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be with- 
drawnatanytime.) 


UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 
It Gets the Dirt 
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As essential to your 
comfort as your overcoat 


“Thermos’’ Traveling or Picnic Kit 


No. 236; 2 quart ‘‘Thermos”’ 
Bottles and Nickeled Lunch Box 
in Handsome English Hide leather 
case. Price—$25.00 


No. 237; 2 quart green enameled 
“Thermos”’ Bottles, green enam- 


eled Lunch Box, black Fabrikoid 


Case. 


Price—$12.5 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 366 MADISON AVE. N 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO NORWICH, CONN. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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Q” THERMDS 


VACUUM BOTTLE 
’Tis “Thermos” or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


Remember that all vacuum bottles 
are not ‘‘Thermos’’ Bottles. There 
is only one genuine ‘‘Thermos”’ 
Bottle. Look forthe ‘Thermos’ 
trade-mark stamped on the 
bottom of the boctlal 


Maite hy 
in America 


Yale Bowl —The Yale-Princeton football game last fall 
—chill winds after the long drive—the friendly cup of 
steaming hot coffee from home—among 10,000 cars the 
party without several “Thermos” Bottles was the exception. 


Wherever you go these days you'll see folks carrying 
“comfort” with them in the form of “Thermos” Bot- 
tles and “Thermos” Jars. 


Your automobile is less than “fully equipped” if it 
does not carry enough quart “Thermos” Bottles to 
assure the comfort of every member of the party. 


But do not deprive the stay-at-homes of the con- 
venience of the household “Thermos” service—equip 
your car with zts own “Thermos” so that you won't 
have to take the “Thermos” Bottles from home. 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete Gen- 
uine “Thermos” Line. 


MOTHERS—Send for Free Booklet, 
“Thermos School Lunches.’’ Contains 
many excellent recipes for Sandwiches. 


In England: THERMOS (1925), Ltd., London 
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From the ‘‘Thermos’’ line of Bot- 
tles, besides Jug Sets, Silver Pit- 
cher Sets, Lunch Kits, Motor Kits 
and Food Jars, you can make a 
selection that will precisely fit 
your needs, at a price that will 
precisely suit your purse. 


Illustrated below is the ’*Thermos’’ Gallon 
Jar No. 822—for salads, ice cream, soups 
and any hot or cold food. Price—$12.00 


EW YORK 


In Canada: THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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gate was $22.65. I made a touchdown in 
this game, but the referee, an Evanston 
man who had been helping coach the North- 
western squad, ruled that our center’s head 
had been off side and called me back. That 
was my first and last experience with an 
off-side head. When we met Northwestern 
in a return game on November second, we 
lost 4 to 6 on my failure to kick goal. Three 
days later we took on Lake Forest College, 
then larger than either Northwestern or 
Chicago, and tied 18 to 18. 

Lehigh was to play Michigan at Toledo 
on November twelfth and the game had 
been heavily advertised. At the last mo- 
ment Lehigh sent word that it could not 
come. Michigan wired us hurriedly to fill 
the date and we caught the last train that 
would put us into Toledo in time for the 
game. 

Michigan had not bothered to change 
the advertising and the crowd did not re- 
alize that Lehigh was being represented 
by eleven impostors from Chicago until 
the second half. We lost 12 to 18, but 
made it interesting for Michigan and came 
home with $264 to reimburse our expenses 
of $217. 


A Lucky Break for Minnesota 


Michigan usually was supreme in Mid- 
western football, but this was Purdue’s 
year. Snake Ames and Sport Donnelly 
were coaching, and that, with excellent ma- 
terial, produced a really notable eleven. 
We played them at Lafayette on November 
nineteenth on a guaranty of $225 and were 
annihilated, 0 to 38. Their bright line star 
was their center, an enormous fellow who 
broke up all our offense, even to reaching 
over our center and pawing our quarter 
when we had the ball, interference which the 
offensive side is protected against now. 
Jamison, left half, and Studebaker, of the 
well-known South Bend family, fullback, 
ran rings around us and completed our rout. 

Two games with Illinois wound up our 
first season—the first at the Cubs’ Park, 
which we won 10 to 4, and the second at 
Urbana, a 12 to 28 defeat. I scored the 
winning touchdown in the first game on a 
wide run. Before the return contest on 
Thanksgiving Day I sprained my ankle. 
Unableto play, [refereed at Illinois’ request. 

A vacant Saturday in November enabled 
me to referee the Wisconsin-Minnesota 
game at Madison, won by Minnesota 32 to 
4. The first half was hotly contested and 
ended 8 to 4. Early in the second half the 
Wisconsin center broke a leg, and it was all 
Minnesota from then on. To check my 
memory I looked up this game in a history 
of Minnesota athletics. The final score is 
correctly, even flamboyantly, stated, but 
there is no reference to their opponents’ ill 
luck or the closeness of the game until that 
mishap. 

In politics, I have observed that our 
gentlemanly candidate always speaks to 
huge and demonstrative audiences, while 
two boys, a woman who turned out to be 
the candidate’s widowed aunt, and eleven 
corner loafers yawned through the tiresome 
harangue of his unscrupulous opponent. 
This phenomenon still is to be observed oc- 
casionally in partisan football reporting, 
but much less generally than in the 90’s. 
Then thewinner’s and the loser’s accounts of 
any given battle would persuade anyone 
that he was reading of two unrelated games. 

Probably both Minnesota and Wisconsin 
had elevens much superior to ours in 1892, 
but not formidable by comparison with 
Eastern teams. The West.inevitably was 

‘playing inferior football. The game was so 
new that it had not yet caught the public’s 
interest, the gate receipts were trivial, and 
there were no prep schools and few high 
schools playing the game to feed the col- 
leges with trained material. .Our proximity 
to Hyde Park and other Chicago high 
schools where the game already was flourish- 
ing was a considerable aid in our early years, 
although many of the best of these high- 
school elevens were attracted to other uni- 
versities. 
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Early in the season I posted a notice on 
the bulletin board asking for suggestions for 
a Chicago yell. The offerings were few and 
came in slowly, so I added two of my own 
composition. When we came to make a 
choice at a mass meeting, I wrote all the 
suggestions anonymously on a blackboard 
and tried each out, first with a selected 
group of powerful lungs gathered in the 
front rows, then with all on one side of the 
aisle, and finally, all present. 

By a large majority the meeting voted 
for the war cry which we still voice: 


Chi-ca-go, Chi-ca-go, 
Chi-ca-go, Go! 

Go Chi-ca, Go Chi-ca, 
Go Chi-ca-go. 


The author did not come forward to 
acknowledge his child and its parentage 
was unknown for a long time. When all 
then in the school had graduated, I broke 
down and confessed responsibility. I have 
read somewhere that the college yell dates 
from the intercollegiate boat races on Lake 
Quinsigamond near Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, before 1870. In its primitive 
form, it seems to have been only nine rahs 
followed by the name of the school, and 
it was so universal that rah-rah boys was 
the current flippancy for students. Greek 
came into a greatly increased respect from 
the student body at Yale when someone 
discovered that Aristophanes had written a 
first-class war whoop in a chorus from the 
Frogs some 2000 years earlier, and it was 
adapted to old Eli’s needs by adding Yale! 
Yale! Yale! attheend. . Thereafter we bade 
defiance to the cohorts of Harvard, Prince- 
ton and way stations in accents of classic 
Greek, or classic frog, if that be more 
accurate. The Aristophanes-Yale yell runs: 


Breka-ke-kex, ko-op, ko-op! 
Breka-ke-kex, ko-op, ko-op! 
O-op, O-op! 

Par-a-bou-lu! 

Yale! Yale! Yale! 


This and Princeton’s skyrocket, ‘‘S-s-s-s 
boom ah!” were, I suppose, the earliest 
breakings away from the nine rahs, followed 
soon by Cornell’s original “‘I yell, you yell, 
all yell, Cornell.”” We gave the Aristophanes 
yell its full vowel sounds, and really simu- 
lated the croaking of frogs. Now they slur 
it until no one would recognize its origin. 


Bumper Crops in Whiskers 


A similar meeting to select a school color 
was not held until May 5, 1894. We had 
found that question all settled by the board 
of trustees when the university opened its 
sessions. The prairie from which the school 
rose was a mass of goldenrod, and the 
treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson, one of 
Chicago’s greatest civic leaders, had the 
happy thought of perpetuating the flower 
in the university’s colors. Our first season 
we wore yellow stockings and a yellow U. C. 
monogram with a sprig of goldenrod run- 
ning through it. The yellow ran, soiled 
easily and had a regrettable symbolism, 
which our opponents might not be above 
commenting upon. Maroon, apparently, 
was one of the few unappropriated shades 
in the spectrum, if it is to be found in the 
spectrum. Dr. J. E. Raycroft, now at the 
head of the department of physical educa- 
tion at Princeton, then an assistant in my 
department, shopped around the ribbon 
counters and brought a selection of maroon 
shades to the mass meeting. From the 
ribbons a choice was made and the baseball 
team appeared in its final games that season 
in the new school color. 

In the group picture of our 1892 football 
squad, whiskers and mustaches grew almost 
as lushly as did the goldenrod on the 
Chicago prairie. Smith, at guard, now 
professor of chemistry at Lewis Institute, 
had an unrivaled hedge of black. Warhorse 
Allen, at tackle, wore a flowing mustache of 
the walrus school; and there were three 
lesser mustaches. The hirsute growth on 
their heads seems to have been normal, al- 
though this was the heyday of the chrys- 
anthemum mop. That bizarre custom was 


What Does Papa’s 
Cooling System Need? 


It is too costly to 
have alcoholleak 
away, so before 
putting alcohol in 
the radiator for 
winter, repair 
all leaks with 
6X”? Liquid. 


ax LIQUID—of course. But the 
nearest can of ‘‘X”’ is in an ac- 
cessory store eight miles away. It ought 
to be in the front door pocket, instantly 
available for sudden need. 


Don’t you risk a dry radiator and a 
stranded automobile. Carry ‘*X”’ Liquid 
with you—zz the car. You'll need it quick 
—some day. 


And the repair “‘X’”’ Liquid makes— 
is permanent. It seals the cracks with a 
film as tough as the metal itself. 


Every good dealer sells ‘“X”’ Liquid. 
See one of them and buy your can today ! 


“X” LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Factories: Boston and Toronto 


““X? Liquid can be poured 
through a cloth. Therefore 
it cannot clog. It is harm- 
less to all metals, rubber 

and leather. 
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LECTRICAL Refrigeration is at its best by 
use of the Seeger Refrigerator with any 
Standard Electrical Refrigeration Unit. 


Only in the New Seeger Refrigerator, built exclusively 
for Electrical Refrigeration, will you find these novel 
conveniences: A Vegetable Storage Compartment that 
keeps vegetables fresh and full flavored; a Porcelain De- 
frosting Pan that eliminates the old style drainage. 


The Representatives of Electrical Refrigeration will 
be pleased to show and demonstrate the New Seeger. 


The Seeger for use with ice will continue 
to be shown by usual representatives. 


SEEGER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Saint Paut—New Yorx—Boston—Cnicaco—Los ANGELES—ATLANTA 


REFRIGERATOR 


Standard of the American Home 
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defended as offering added protection to 
the head, but according to Parke Davis it 
was sheerly a fad growing out of a Prince- 
ton player letting his hair go uncut in the 
season of 1889 out of horseplay. Playing a 
spectacular game against Harvard, his flow- 
ing mane attracted so much attention that 
no player was held to be genuine the follow- 
ing season if he trafficked with a barber. 
The fad, Mr. Davis says, died almost over- 
night in 1895, when the Yale eleven startled 
Princeton by trotting on the field with 
decently shorn heads. However that may 
be, the mop survived until much later in 
the Middle West and did not pass into the 
football museum until the introduction of a 
simple type of head protection, to which 
nose guards often were attached, about 
1907. 

Allen’s first name was Charles, but few 
knew it, so general was the use of his nick- 
name. He wasa big, angular fellow of Irish 
descent, awkward looking in inaction, but 
far from awkward on the field, and the most 
spectacular linesman of our first four 
seasons. Once in a game Allen confided to 
“Amos, I’ve broken my nose.” He 
wiggled it in his hands in proof. “But 
don’t tell the boys,” he added, and re- 
turned to the line. 

No other player ever has called me Amos, 
though in my early coaching days I was 
Lon or Stagg to a few. To my face, I was 
Mr. Stagg; but about 1899 I began to be 
the Old Man when one student spoke of me 
to another. I was still a young man, even 
by a collegiate yardstick, and inwardly I 
resented the title. I find it quite satis- 
factory now. 

Allen was a rough and hot-tempered 
player. When we divided the small squad 
into two depleted teams for practice, no 
one liked to play opposite him. Victor 
Sincere, now a Cleveland department-store 
owner, drew that unwelcome position. one 
afternoon. Revolting against Allen’s rough- 
ness, he smacked him. Discretion then as- 
serting itself, Vic lit out down the field. The 
Warhorse followed, taking flying punts at 
Vie’s retreating figure. 


Losing in Baseball 


I keep track of my boys as a rule, but I 
have not seen the Warhorse or heard of him 
in many years. Two or three years after 
he graduated he married a widow, very 
happily. Some ten years later Mrs. Allen 
died and Allen was so affected that, sending 
his little daughter to his sister in Pennsyl- 
vania, he took his three boys West, settled 
on a remote homestead in the Cascade 
Mountains of Washington, and lived the 
life of arecluse. He wrote me from time to 
time. His last letter said: “‘It is reported 
that a railroad will build through here, 
coming within twenty miles of our place. 
If that happens I am going to take the 
boys and move farther back into the moun- 
tains.” With that message he dropped out 
of my ken. 

Next to the Warhorse, I valued the 
services of Andy Wyant, now a physician 
and staunch citizen of Englewood, Chicago, 
whose big haunch bones and bigger frame 
were rocks on which many an enemy ship 
split. The present dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science, Henry Gale, 
was another member of that pioneer team. 
He was a freshman, tall, slender and weigh- 
ing only 142 pounds, but bony and sinewy. 
He had played tackle in high school, but 
was too light for the position, and I did not 
use him the first year in a game until the 
last one of the season, at Urbana. One of 
my regular tackles, a much heavier man, 
played so yellowly in the first half that I 
sent Gale in in his place, and he charged 
with such fierceness and determination that 
he was a regular the next three years. The 
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fullback of the 1892 team, Rapp, later be- 
came the third husband of Madame 
Schumann-Heink. 

I did my best to develop a student 
pitcher for my first baseball team in the 
spring of 1893, but he was so wild in our 
opening game against Denison University 
that I, who had been catching, reversed 
positions with him and was forced to pitch 
the balance of the season. Varsity spirit 
was so low this first year that a group of 
students who had entered the new univer- 
sity from Denison, abandoned wife for 
mother, and rooted for their first love. 
Baseball ended with a deficit, $451 taken in 
and $689 out of pocket, and it continued 
to lose money, as it does in many colleges. 
This is due not only to the fact that the 
public will not pay to see college baseball 
in competition with league ball but to a 
progressively diminishing interest among 
the students themselves as other sports 
came into competition with it. We no 
longer charge admission for baseball. 


Little Egypt at the Front Door 


Every five years since 1910 baseball has 
boomed in prospect of the quinquennial 
trip to Japan of the nine. The four-quarter 
school year permits this to be done without 
scholastic interference, the players merely 
taking the quarter off in lieu of the usual 
vacation. The first junket resulted from 
the efforts of Stuffy Place, a brilliant base- 
ball player who went to Japan as president 
of a missionary college and helped to coach 
the Waseda University team; and Fred 
Merrifield, now a member of the Chicago 
faculty, who had been captain of the 1899 
nine, also had gone to Japan as a mission- 
ary and had become the first coach of the 
Waseda team. It was such a success that 
it has become a permanent institution, and 
already four trips have been made. 

For interclass play, regulation baseball 
has been superseded entirely by a game 
played out-of-doors with a large, soft indoor 
ball, with a remarkable increase in student 
interest. Competitive baseball really is a 
game for a few, demanding abilities which 
are not widely distributed. If the ungifted 
play, the game is slow and dull; while if 
only theskillful play, the bulk of thestudent 
body are shut off from a fine exercise. The 
use of the big, soft indoor ball comes some- 
where near leveling the poor player up with 
the good, and has saved the game for us. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition now 
was under way and the park upon which 
the university fronted had become the Mid- 
way Plaisance, the amusement sector. The 
first half of the name has stuck. It is the 
Midway officially, our telephone exchange 
is Midway; and reporters, panting for 
synonyms, long since fixed us as the Mid- 
ways when the Maroons and plain Chicago 
grew blown from overwork. 

The Streets of Cairo where Little Egypt 
danced the Hootchy-Kootchy impinged 
upon our ears, if not our eyes. The skirl of 
Turkish pipes, the rumble of Chinese drums 
and the cries of the ballyhoos mingled with 
the rasp and rat-tat of the saws and ham- 
mers of the carpenters still at work on the 
university buildings. The Ferris wheel went 
round just over the fence from the new 
dormitory for women, and the gifted Steig- 
meyer smote his harp again and sang: 


Oh, there were more profs than students, 
But then we didn’t care; 

They spent the days in research work, 
Their evenings at the fair. 

And life upon the campus, 
Was one continual swing; 

We watched the Ferris wheel go round, 
And didn’t do a thing. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 


articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The fifth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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Is this your opportunity for greater success? 


E WHO live in California's thriving cities and 

rich farming areas know how great is the op- 

portunity forsuccess,andwhy. We should like 
to have you come here, if you are succeeding where 
you are, because there is room for 20 million more 
people, all as successful as our present population. 


New Wealth Each Year 


In California, because of the new wealth produced 
every year, the same dollar does not wear smooth in 
passing from pocket to pocket. Every year Californi- 
ans produce 500 million dollars’ worth of agricultural 
products—new wealth, new money, springing straight 
from the soil and from industry. In turn we buy what 
we please; of automobiles more than one to every 
family and more than there are per capita in any other 
state; of other comforts and luxuries the same way. 
There are many people of modest means in Califor- 
nia—all hard at work, living better, more happily and 
with greater opportunity to get ahead, and with better 
schools for their children, than they would find else- 
where. California's whole history is one of prosperous, 
steady growth and increase in values. 

Californians not only are making money, they have 
it today! The average per capita wealth is $4,007: Of 


deciduous fruits alone, produced mostly in the Great 
Central Valley that reaches 400 miles north and south 
from San Francisco, 70,000 carloads go east over the 
mountains each year. You and your neighbors buy 
them. In one train these cars would reach from Chicago 
to Cleveland, 592 miles. Californians get the money— 
500 millions a year—from these and other crops. 


Why Values Increase 
Wealth builds wealth, and has built it for a hundred 
years, in California. Two billion dollars’ worth of new 
public utility development since 1912; 250 million dol- 
lars’ worth of building construction in San Francisco 
alone in the last three years—huge investments like 
these have established new values in homes, in indus- 

trial lands, in farms. 

| Come to San Francisco 
Thousands of people are locating in San Francisco 
—to live near the sea, to educate their children in the 
& & 

See ail the Pacific Coast on your Western trip this year 


For only $18 more, your ticket agent will route your West- 
ern trip to include a tour of the entire Pacific Coast, going 
One way and returning another. For full particulars of this 
great trip with its scenic marvels and famous cities, address 
Pacific Coast Empire Assn., 140 Montgomery St.,San Francisco. 


excellent public schools or nearby universities, to take 
advantage of the many fine manufacturing opportuni- 
ties or because they find contented employment, and 
together with their employers, are working out the des- 
tiny of this splendid city. 


Write for this Booklet 


In size, in wealth, in ways to get ahead, California is 
tremendous! Californians Inc., a NoN-PRorFIT organi 
zation interested solely in the sound development of 
the state, has prepared an illustrated booklet, “*Califor- 
nia, Where Life is Better,” that tells you much about 
it. We will gladly send you this booklet on request. 
Write for it today, or just fill in and mail the coupon. 


° 
SE Headquarters 1B 
©) SAN FRANCISCO 

140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 508 
Please send me “California, Where Life is Better” 
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The Right 
or ‘DELUXE’ Way 


NO CURVE IN THE SPINE WHEN YOU SLEEP ON THE ROME QUALITY “DE LUXE” BEDSPRING 
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The Wrong 
or Unnatural Way 


to Sleep 


Pee aaa ee 


NOTE CURVE IN THE SPINE CAUSED BY SLEEPING ON THE ORDINARY SAGGING SPRING 


What is sleep doing to your spine? 


AAILLIONS of people are wasting the 
hours they spend in bed. 

They close their eyes—but their sleep 1s 
only counterfeit. It does not rest them. Each 
night, more fatigue poisons gather in their 
systems. On through the years this process 
continues—unknown to them—yet it is 
laying the foundation of poor health and 
early old age. 

For old age, itself, is simply the wearing 
out of the body. And sleep, to be restful, 
must rebuild the body—making it new 
each night. 

That is why you should beware the 
sly, sagging bedspring. Beware the sleep- 
ing position which twists the spine. The 
curved spine presses on delicate nerves. It 


‘QUALITY 


In justice to your health, be sure 
and look for this trade-mark. The 
full name, “Rome Quality 
DE LUXE,” appears on the side 
rail of the genuine. 


TRADE MARK REG, 
U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


deadens the function of the whole body— 
it numbs the organs which should remove 
the poisons—it robs you of the rest which 
sleep should give to you. 

For your health’s sake, discard immedi- 


‘ately the sagging bedspring—or the un- 


yielding one, and discover the sheer delight 
of sleeping on Rome Quality “‘De Luxe’’ 
the Bedspring Luxurious. 

This bedspring is built to support the 
body in gentle balance. It keeps the spine 
straight; the muscles are relaxed; every 
hour of sleep does its full duty; you awake 
with new life and energy—a new body for 
thenew day. Years are added to your life by 
sleep on such a bedspring—and your body 
has new vigor to resist the attacks of sick- 


ness. All this, because the system is thor- 


_oughly cleansed of fatigue poisons, by rest- 


ful nights on the Rome‘ DeLuxe’’ Bedspring. 


The dealer who sells Rome “‘De Luxe’’ 
Bedsprings renders humanity a true service. 
In justice to him as well as yourself, let no 
one sell youa substitute. Rome “De Luxe’’ 
Bedsprings are so honestly and substantially 
built that they keep their resilience for a 
lifetime. Buy them for economy as well as 
health. They are sold and endorsed by good 
merchants everywhere. Made to fit wood 
or metal beds. 


the ROME Company wc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


ROME, N. Y. 


— the Bedspring Lecurious 


begins on the farms, nevertheless, even 
though it does not end there. 

It is essential to have the best possible 
adjustment of production to market re- 
quirements. Nor, in this connection, do 
we stand quite in the hit-or-miss situation 
of a few years ago. Rapid progress has 
been made in recent years by public 
agencies in collecting and disseminating 
the necessary information which helps 
farmers to adjust their production pro- 
grams to the consuming demand. 

I feel that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is rendering an important service in 
this field. Reliable estimates of crop and 
livestock production, outlook reports, sur- 
veys of intentions to plant crops and to 
produce livestock, accurate reports on 
storage, movement and consumption—all 
these things comprise a vital background 
of information that gives the farmer of 
today great advantage in his planning. 

I do not champion for 
one moment that school 
of thought which main- 
tains that agriculture can- 
not adjust its production 
in fair degree to the needs 
of consumers. It is a slow 
process, but we have 
made effective progress in 
dismantling the heavy pro- 
duction machinery neces- 
sarily built up during the 
war. 

We have reduced our 
acreage of wheat from 
75,000,000 to 52,000,000 
acres. Other major crops 
have been brought into 
balance during a relatively 
short period. We have 
made progress in securing 
a balance between produc- 
tion and market require- 
ments, which in itself 
answers the false assump- 
tion that agriculture can- 
not get down to a satisfac- 
tory basis of adjusted 
production within obvious 
limits. 


Tax Burdens 


It is essential to have 
the utmost efficiency in 
farm operation. Every 
farm-management study 
that has been made re- 
veals a wide range in farm 
business organization and 
methods. 

On one side of a line fence is a man who 
organizes his business expertly, who plans 
ahead, who uses his labor to advantage, 
who gets high yields from his fields and his 
animals. On the other side of the fence 
his neighbor may worry along on a hap- 
hazard basis, his crop yields below par, his 
livestock more of a liability than an asset. 
One man turns out his product at half the 
cost of another. There is no formula under 
the sun that can guarantee the well-being 
of the inefficient producer. I mean this 
whole point to be applied in a reasonable 
way, but it looms large in the problem 
nevertheless. 

Then there is the second angle of ap- 
proach—the public angle. While the indi- 
vidual farmer puts his house in order, what 
remains to be done by public agencies? 

Now we come to controversial ground, to 
the field where there is not always com- 
plete agreement among various group in- 
terests. It is important that we enter this 
field with a fair-minded, constructive view- 
point. The community at large must be 
made to understand the case for agriculture 
in terms of national welfare rather than of 
merely partisan gain. The farmer must be 
given an equality of opportunity, because, 
in the long run, that is not only good for 
him but it is the best thing for the country. 
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Tae AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 5) 


What, it is asked, should be included in a 
program for improvement of the fundamen- 


‘tal agricultural situation? 


There are many answers to that question, 
and the views of every thinking man are to 
be respected. A number of vital points 
have been shoved to the background in our 
search for some magic wand. These things 
are not spectacular, but they are basic 
nevertheless. 

First, there is the all-important question 
of taxation. Complaints of high farm taxes 
have been registered in all parts of the 
country. In a recent survey, farmers 
placed high taxes second only to low prices 
as a cause of their troubles. 

National attention has been directed to 
the Federal tax situation and the relief 
brought about by the vigorous and con- 
structive action under the leadership of 
President Coolidge. This does not touch 
agriculture in so direct a fashion, for the 


the inequalities in the present situation. At 
the present time local government units 
are carrying the major part of the burden 
of maintaining schools and roads, which 
manifestly are functions the state should 
help support. 

Public education is now properly consid- 
ered as much the concern of the state as of 
the separate communities. The state lays 
down minimum standards of requirement 
in public education; why should it not as- 
sume part of the financial burden in main- 
taining these standards? Public highways 
no longer merely serve local communities. 
They have come to be used very largely for 
traffic of wider proportions. Such public 
functions of state-wide importance should 
be supported by the state as a unit rather 
than largely by independent units as at 
present. 

Such a redistribution of the tax burden 
would carry with it the development of new 


A Group of Farmers on a Demonstration Tour in Kansas Examining Wheat for Smut Spores 


great bulk of farm taxes are property taxes 
levied by the state and local governments. 
Since the property tax will probably re- 
main for some time the principal source of 
revenue for state and local purposes, every 
effort should be made to remove the objec- 
tionable features of that tax and to perfect 
its administration. 

Serious inequalities now frequently ap- 
pear in assessments on properties of the 
same class, as well as between properties of 
different classes. I firmly believe that our 
system of valuation can be materially im- 
proved and the tax burden of farmers sub- 
stantially lightened by reducing present 
inequalities in assessments and by giving 
greater consideration to the earning power 
of land in making such assessments. 

A large measure of intangible wealth, 
with certain exceptions, now escapes the 
property tax. It would seem that im- 
proved methods could be devised to place 
on the tax rolls personal property which is 
now evading taxation. This, I admit, is a 
difficult problem. Some headway, how- 
ever, has been made already in a number of 
states in making intangible property carry 
its due share of the tax burden. 

The redistribution of the tax burden be- 
tween state and local government units 
would help greatly in ironing out many of 


sources of revenue to supplement the gen- 
eral property tax which now bears down 
with particular force upon the farmer. 

The whole present system of taxation is 
based upon the conditions of four genera- 
tions ago. The unit of levy for some pur- 
poses is too small. A disproportionate part 
of the taxes for state use is still drawn from 
real estate. The movement of old-time 
industries from country to city has never 
been allowed for in shaping the taxation 
policy. It is time now that we have some 
broadening of the support for institutions, 
like schools and roads, that serve all the 
people. The cities will eventually have to 
assume a share of the tax burden more in 
keeping both with respect to benefits de- 
rived and likewise ability to pay. 

After taxation, our public-land policy is 
an important factor in the situation. Gov- 
ernmental policy touches the question of 
land utilization at many points. One of the 
basic things which we should have is a com- 
prehensive classification of all the unde- 
veloped land in the United States. Sucha 
cataloguing of land resources is prerequisite 
to its wisest utilization. 

Up until very recent years our only land 
policy was to get all the land parceled out 
into private hands and to get as much as 
possible developed and under the plow. 
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But that headlong sort of thing can hardly 
go on indefinitely in this era of commer- 
cial agriculture. It becomes, in the last 
analysis, almost a species of governmental 
exploitation, a process aggravating the sur- 
plus problem and cheapening the labor and 
property of all established farmers. 

It must be remembered that regional in- 
terests are closely woven into this whole 
question. It is perfectly natural and legiti- 
mate for every section to want its territory 
developed, to want settlers and flourishing 
enterprise. But the time has come, in my 
judgment, to shape our public policies of 
land utilization definitely to the advantage 
of agriculture as a whole. 

This means that Government should not 
embark upon uneconomic development 
projects. It means that the state and the 
Federal Government should take a hand in 
reforesting certain land which is clearly sub- 
marginal for cultivation. It means adher- 
ence to a broad policy of 
conservation on the part 
of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A third basic consider- 
ation is that of transpor- 
tation. Farmers are vitally 
concerned with the trans- 
portation facilities of the 
country — railways, high- 
ways, waterways. Trans- 
portation must be ade- 
quate, and it must be 
maintained at a price 
which agriculture can 
afford to pay. 


Freight Charges 


Consumers are equally 
concerned in this problem. 
The concentration of pop- 
ulation in centers far re- 
moved from important 
regions of agricultural pro- 
duction has made the 
problem of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers 
closer together one of par- 
amount importance. 
There is a steady ten- 
dency to locate industrial 
and processing establish- 
ments closer to the sources 
of raw materials. 

Cheap transportation is 
an important factor in 
this development, and 
thereby in bringing pro- 
ducer and consumer closer 


together. 
I believe that we must have substantial 
readjustments in freight rates. High 


freight rates constitute one of the many 
causes that have contributed to the de- 
pression in farm prices, especially in areas 
distant from the market. It is generally 
conceded that the entire freight-rate struc- 
ture needs overhauling. Freight rates the 
country over have grown up in a haphazard 
way and as a result of all sorts of local con- 
siderations. On the basis of careful study 
of the entire freight-rate structure, it 
should be possible to make rate adjust- 
ments that take into account the market 
value of farm products as reflected over a 
reasonable period of years, and likewise the 
influence of freight rates on the economic 
development of different regions and of the 
country as a whole. 

I realize that adequate income to the car- 
riers must be fully reckoned with as a factor 
in rate making, because efficient and ade- 
quate railroads are indispensable to a 
profitable agriculture. 

We have entered upon a period of re- 
markable development in our highway sys- 
tem, a development conditioned quite 
largely upon the growing use of motor ve- 
hicles. It is important to the nation that 
this highway development be so directed 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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a wide variety of distinguished body styles 


Illustrated—the new 


TOWN COUPE 


The Marmon series 75 line includes an exceptionally wide range of both 


at the lowest price ever custom-built and standard body styles in the newer modes -}- among these 
offered on a Sarmon f 7 j 

ny kotee is the new Five-Passenger Town Coupe, one of Marmon’s most graceful and 

S distinctive designs, at the most conservative price in Marmon history -- 


Those who have long aspired to fine car ownership will find it a most logical 


step from previous and more moderate investments in transportation -{- -- 


VY ( all cars protected against theft by the Fedco patented numbering system -{- cars sold, if desired, on new 
convenient credit plan -{- prices f.0.b. factory, plus tax -j- Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
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awalt you YAR 


MARMON aS 


announces the new 


In anew and unmistakablesense, it’s a great automobile—¢greater in what itis 


and what it will do—the newest and proudest accomplishment of Marmon’s 


twenty-five yearsof fine car building -{+ itsadded greatness isof the type 


which you can see and feel and understand -- it will be known for its Fades St 


conservative in 


- ere . 5 armon history 
fleetness, outdoing even the brilliant Marmons of the past -+ it will be te NS Aas, 


known for its flashing acceleration, its new wealth of smoothly delivered 
power -- inanengine already surpassingly smooth and quiet, ingenious 
new refinements have gone even further in the direction of absolute 
mechanical perfection -}- the new Marmon Modulator, in combination 
with Marmon’s exclusive system of double-fire ignition, produces a new 
type ofvibrationless power-flow -}- thecar willbe known also for its ease 
and steadiness of steering at any speed; new self-energizing four-wheel 


brakes incombination with the exclusive Marmon Steering Stabilizer repre- 


sent one of the most important engineering advancements of recent years 


all of these things, and more, under a name that stands for 
the highest order of precision workmanship -- it is the 
most highly developed, we believe, of all American automobiles. 


The Marmon ‘Seventy-Five” is here and it speaks for itself 


new pleasures are in store -:- great new experiences await you 
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You know streets where the gutter fills 
up at every rain... sidewalks with holes 
full of water all the time in wet weather. 
To get around such places you have to 
get off the pavement into the mud, unless 
you realize that— 


REN’T they foolish to get their feet wet, 
ruin their shines, damage their shoes and 
lose their tempers just because they 

“hate to wear rubbers’’? 

-Did you ever find yourself in such a predica- 
ment? How much better to wear rubbers! Then 
you are prepared for such emergencies. You 
save shines, shoes, temper and time. You avoid 
soggy stockings, wet feet and taking quinine. 

If you are one who “hates rubbers,” here’s a 


1s to 
WEAR RUBBERS 


suggestion: Go to a shoe store and ask gp 
for a pair of Ball-Band rubbers. (You can 
tell them by the Red Ball trade mark.) 

You will then have rubbers that will 
give you more days’ wear and that will be 
attractive, because Ball-Band rubbers have a high 
gloss finish that lasts. And the protection of 
your shoes as well as your health will prove the 
wisdom of the rubber-wearing habit. 

There is a large variety of styles and sizes in 

Ball-Band footwear for out- 


door wear, including outdoor 
sports, in all kinds of weather. 
The illustration on the left 
shows but three items from a 
large assortment of light and 
heavy rubber footwear. 


RUBBER & 


Get style and fit as well as convenience 
in galoshes with automatic fasteners by 
asking for the Ball-Band Monopul Arctic, 
(left). One pull—it’s open; one pull—it’s 
closed. Made to fit without sag or wrinkle 
both high and low heel shoes. 
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For two generations millions of people have 
worn Ball-Band footwear and have made sure 
of getting it by looking for the Red Ball trade 
mark. You will find this Red Ball in a diamond 
label as shown below. 

Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball-Band foot- 
wear. If you have any difficulty getting what you 
want, write for illustrated booklet and the name of 
a near-by dealer who can supply you. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 Water Street, 
Mishawaka, Indiana. 


L-BAN D 


WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


Look for the 
RED BALL 
trade mark 


BOOTS, LUGHT RUSB' BE Ris) HEALY Va Obs 
ARCTICS . GALOSHES + SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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that it bring good roads as near as possible 
to every farmer, and at the same time co- 
ordinate effectively with other transporta- 
tion facilities. The program of road building 
should be in keeping with the needs and 
resources of the various regions of the 
country. It isa matter of national concern, 
however, and one upon which there should 
clearly be codperation between the Federal 
and state governments. 

The United States is more favored than 
many other countries in respect to its in- 
terior river systems. Our navigable water- 
ways should be made effective outlets for 
the products of our farms. So far as I know, 
there is general agreement that the central 
agricultural states would be greatly helped 
by further development of our navigable 
waterways. This is a matter which can and 
should have action. 

Secretary Hoover has pointed out that 
many competing agricultural sections of 
the world are close to seaboard; that ocean 
rates are on a prewar basis; that our in- 
creased rates to seaboard therefore penalize 
the Mississippi Valley farmers in foreign 
markets by just this amount—from five to 
twelve cents a bushel; that one remedy lies 
in improvement of our waterways, thus re- 
ducing freight costs. 

We come now to another item that plays 
an underlying part in the whole problem— 
the question of marketing. Though our 
system of distribution is in some respects 
very efficient, it is generally conceded, I be- 
lieve, that at many points there is needless 
waste in the marketing of farm products. 
As our economic life has become more com- 
plex the distance between producer and 
consumer has widened. Whatever can be 
done to narrow this spread and effect sound 
economies in the distribution of farm prod- 
ucts will redound to the benefit of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


The Cooperative Movement 


Perhaps the most distinct and significant 
movement in American agriculture, in this 
decade, is the trend toward coéperation in 
the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. The movement has assumed pro- 
portions which indicate that it is a response 
to a fundamental and universal need of 
present-day agriculture. Although it is a 
farmers’ movement, it is not in any proper 
sense a selfish class movement, and holds no 
menace to consumers or to other business 
interests. It is simply an extension of the 
principle of mutual helpfulness that exists 
among many groups engaged in industry 
and commerce. 

During the past two or three years the 


public has lost sight somewhat of the 
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significance of the codperative movement— 
due, perhaps, to the fact that these associ- 
ations have remained at home and attended 
to their business. It is important to note, 
though, that codperative effort has under- 
gone important development during that 
time. It is conservatively estimated that 
codperative associations did a business last 
year in excess of $2,500,000,000, which is 
equivalent to one-fifth of the total value of 
agricultural products that enter into trade. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that there are more than 12,500 individual 
organizations, representing a membership 
of about 2,500,000 farmers. 


Business Methods for Farmers 


I view codperation in agriculture as a 
business agency, serving the producers as 
an intelligent guide in their production 
programs as well as an effective instrument 
for merchandising farm products. 

The Federal Government is definitely 
committed to the program of codperative 
marketing. Congress went further on rec- 
ord in support of the movement at the last 
session by enacting what is known as the 
Codéperative Marketing Act. This created 
a Division of Coédperative Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture, with facilities 
for assisting the movement along sound 
lines. 

The significance even of this measure was 
overlooked in the confusion of proposed 
relief legislation. But its importance is 
fully valued by the codperatives and the 
department workers, who, under its pro- 
visions, will be able to launch definite re- 
search and business studies of as certain 
value to the codperative movement as are 
similar studies and services to branches of 
industry. 

The modern codperative is not merely an 
agency for handling farm products. It 
reaches every phase of production and 
marketing. Let me illustrate briefly. A 
year ago I had occasion to visit a codpera- 
tive wool organization which was success- 
fully handling the product of several states. 
The long-headed officers of this association 
early came East and made a comprehensive 
study of the wool industry from the stand- 
point of the buyer. They made a study of 
the trends in the wool industry to deter- 
mine the kind of wool wanted by buyers. 
They found out the most acceptable ways 
of preparing wool for market and adopted 
standard grades. They went fully into the 
question of seasonal demands for wool. 
When they had completed their investiga- 
tion they shaped their findings into definite 
programs and carried their reeommenda- 
tions right down to the farm, where they 
were put into effect. 
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They were then in a position to guarantee 
to the trade an even supply of the kind of 
product desired. It was a simple process, 
yet it shortened the distance between the 
producer and the consumer. It worked to 
the advantage of the producer, the mill and 
the consumer. This is clearly the applica- 
tion of sound business methods to agri- 
culture. 

Another striking example of codperative 
effort will be seen in the case of California 
raisins. If I remember the figures correctly, 
the raisin growers of California produced 
annually something in the neighborhood 
of 75,000 tons before the war. Due to high 
prices and a shortsighted production pro- 
gram, the output was increased to some- 
thing more than 200,000 tons during the 
postwar period. 

This production was far in excess of con- 
suming requirements. The producers faced 
what appeared to be an impossible situa- 
tion. Certain banks and business interests 
were placed in a precarious position. Inde- 
pendent dealers were in position to handle 
the normal quantity of raisins as used by 
consumers, but they had no obligation or 
concern about the amount above appar- 
ent requirements. Consequently this over- 
supply of raisins was a drug on the market 
and tended to pull down prices. 

As compared with independent dealers, 
the raisin coéperative was in an entirely 
different situation. It was not faced solely 
with the problem of supplying the normal 
needs of the consuming public. It was faced 
with maintaining the very existence of sev- 
eral thousand families and the disposal 
of a tremendous overproduction of a spe- 
cialized commodity. 


Selling Service 


The management of the association set 
out on a comprehensive program of widen- 
ing the markets. Several thousand tons of 
raisins were turned to new markets in 
Japan and China. Thousands of tons, 
through voluntary agreements, went to 
20,000 bakers in this country by popular- 
izing Wednesday as Raisin Bread Day. 
Other channels were opened, including the 
manufacture of raisin oil. Such a program 
could not be undertaken by independent 
dealers for many reasons, one being that 
any effort to open new markets would 
merely reflect to the advantage of com- 
petitors. 

In the face of nearly insurmountable 
odds, the codperative raisin association has 
saved the industry it represents. 

A coéperative association marketing cot- 
ton has found that its chief possibilities lie 
in giving its customers—the manufactur- 
ers—superior service. The spinner wishes 
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Is your 
figure work 
costing toomuch? 


BAO way to find out is to 
call upa Comptometer man 
and ask him to make a timed 
test on your work. (If you can’t 
reach him by telephone, write 
us direct.) 

Then when he comes in, let 
him figure an assortment of your 
everyday jobs— Adding, Ex- 
tending Invoices, Figuring Pay- 
roll,Costs...anything you have. 

If the Comptometer shows 
more work accurately done in 
less time than it is now being 
done — then your figure work is 
costing too much. 

Or, if you wish to see how 
Comptometer production com- 
pares with the performance of 
any other equipment on your 
work, we are willing to partici- 
pate in a test on that basis. 

Claims may be questioned. 
Production cannot be disputed. 

There is always a Comptom- 
eter man at your disposal, with- 
out obligation or expense, for 
such a test—a test that will tell 
you definitely if your figure work 
is costing too much. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1723 N. Paulina St. Chicago, Ill. 


Thé fastest machine made 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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LIMATE and soil which yield a varied and abundant 
harvest —timber—rich minerals—water power — 
these are among the raw materials of empire in the South. 


The richness and variety of nature’s gifts, and the hands 
in which fortune has placed them, have made the growth 
of the South inevitable. Possessed of the best in American 
traditions, hard-working, homogeneous and contented, the 
Southern people are superimposing a new industrial empire 
upon a proven agricultural one, giving it rank with the 
most prosperous regions of the earth. 


Fortunate those who share in the achievements of South- 


ern enterprise in these eventful years. 


Operating economies achieved by the Southern Railway System enabled 
it to operate last year on freight charges that averaged 16% lower 
than those of 1921. These reductions applied to last year’s traffic meant 
a saving of $27,000,000 to shippers on the Southern. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 
Q Washington, D. C., will giadly aid in securing in- 


dustrial locations, farms and home sites in the South. 
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to purchase cotton in even-running lots— 
that is, all of the same grade and character. 
He wants cotton which meets his special 
needs. The officials of the association 
quickly recognized that they must first as- 
certain the needs of their customers, de- 
velop standard types which meet these 
needs, and then deliver the exact grade 
and staple length which the customer de- 
sired—not once, not oceasionally, but con- 
tinuously. This appears to be a simple 
problem, but it is really very difficult for 
any agency but a codperative association to 
meet it satisfactorily. The association can 
give its customers even-running lots be- 
cause it has some 200,000 bales from which 
to select the exact cotton each buyer re- 
quires. By its system of classification and 
records, it: knows the grade, staple length 
and weight of each bale, the warehouse 
where it is stored and the grower who pro- 
duced it. The dealer who sells 100 bales to 
a manufacturer with the expectation of 
buying this cotton—one bale or ten bales 
at a time—as it becomes necessary to make 
deliveries, cannot guarantee the uniformity 
of his shipments with the same assurance 
as the codperative association which knows 
it has that exact type of cotton on hand. 


Two Kinds of Surplus 


The codperative system avoids dissatis- 
faction and wastes. The producer benefits 
because the manufacturers are willing to 
pay for the service given them by the 
association. 

Less than five years ago, the local codper- 
ative creameries in Minnesota were manu- 
facturing butter which varied in quality 
from very good to very poor. Today 425 of 
these creameries are united in one federa- 
tion, and more than 60 per cent of their 
output is sweet-cream butter which is uni- 
formly of a high quality. When the quality 
was established the united creameries were 
able to adopt a trade-mark under which 
their butter could be sold and advertised to 
the trade and the consumers. They found 
they were able to sell direct to chain stores 
and other buyers who had no interest in the 
product until it was standardized. In 1925 
this federation sold 80,000,000 pounds of 
butter and was unable to supply the de- 
mand for its trade-marked product. The 
present satisfactory condition of the dairy 
industry in Minnesota is due in no small 
part to the work of this codperative. At the 
same time the consumer can buy butter of 
the highest quality at prices which are no 
higher than what he has been accustomed 
to paying. , 

During the past three years Congress has 
had before it any number of bills designed 
to take care of the surplus problem. These 
measures have ranged all the way from the 
appointment of a committee for the study 
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of production to the establishment of guar- 
anteed prices by deliberate call upon the 
Federal Treasury. 

The surplus, as we speak of it, may as- 
sume various aspects. It may be a useful 
and necessary carry-over of some product 
from one producing season to another, part 
of which is involved in the process of manu- 
facture and distribution and part of which 
is the national reserve against fluctuating 
seasonal production. It may be overpro- 
duction beyond domestic and world de- 
mand. These should not be confused. 

There are two approaches to alleviation 
of agricultural surplus difficulties, and in 
both the Federal Government has certain 
obligations. Oneis through better manage- 
ment of production, as I have said, and the 
other through marketing and distribution. 

In the latter field we have three major 
issues. First there is the problem of storage 
of a given harvest pending consumption 
during the year or season, and the problem 
of storage of the carry-over. We have in all 
storage problems immediately the question 
of credit. Beyond these we have the third 
problem, and that is orderly control of the 
stream of supplies to the consumer. We can 
aid the first two by better provision of facil- 
ities, but we can solve the third only by 
collective action. 

We have made great strides in recent 
years in the matter of storage and credit. 
Administration of the United States Ware- 
house Act has brought into wide use by 
codperative associations a warehouse re- 
ceipt which is universally accepted as sound 
collateral for loans, with which the farmer 
can carry his product and market it in an 
orderly way. 

The Federal Government also has pro- 
vided credit institutions through which 
farmers can obtain credit suited to their 
needs. During the past decade the Federal 
and joint-stock land banks have made loans 
of approximately $2,000,000,000. These 
loans have been made at reasonable interest 
rates and for periods which permit farmers 
to repay them from their earnings. 


The Intermediate Credit System 


At the present time there are no Federal 
funds available to codperatives for the pur- 
chase of plant and equipment. It is my 
opinion that some provision should be made 
to assist the codperatives in this direction. 

The Federal intermediate credit system 
was established by Congress in 1923 to sup- 
ply production and marketing credit suited 
to the needs of the agricultural industry. 
Full advantage has not been taken of these 
facilities. Though the twelve Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks established in 1923 
have a loaning power of $660,000,000, their 
outstanding loans at the present time 

(Continued on Page 177) 


Barns and Sheds on a Dairy Farm in Skagit County, Washington 
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LO Dares Be Too Positive 
About the Teeth ? 


The most positive claims have been made regard- 
ing the prevalence of pyorrhea, and the causes, 
treatment and prevention of tooth decay. But see 
how the cool sanity of scientific research clears doubt 
and confusion away. 


alae Lire ExTEnsion INSTITUTE recently ex- 
amined nearly 17,000 policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and found 
that only 7 in 20 had pyorrhea—only 5.7% be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 44; only 7.1% between 
45 and 54; only 7.4% past 54. 


Again, the eminent authorities at Johns Hopkins 
University admit that they do not actually know 
what causes tooth decay. They believe that it is 
faulty nutrition, but they are not sure. 


And leading dentists point out that the first 
permanent molars of most children, which ap- 
pear in the mouth at about the sixth year, have 
deep fissures. These cannot be reached by a 


tooth-brush. And unless they are properly filled, 
they harbor fermenting food particles and thus 
invite premature decay. 


In the light of these scientific revelations, 1s 
it safe to desire or wise to expect more from a 
dentifrice than thorough tooth-cleanliness? 


Only this reasonable, truthful claim is made for 
DR. LYON’S—that it contains just the right 
ingredients, of exactly the right quality, and in 
precisely the right proportions to safe/y and 
effectively clean and polish the teeth, and to en- 
hance their dazzling whiteness and lustre. 


M*= suRE that all surfaces of yours and your children’s 
teeth are put in proper condition by your dentist so that 
they can be easily reached by a tooth-brush. Then you can 
absolutely rely on DR. LYON’S to keep them free from un- 
sightly stains and from enamel-weakening tartar or mucin 
plaques. 

‘ Tt is the only dentifrice old enough to prove that it can pre- 
serve teeth for life. It has flourished for 60 years, because for 
60 years it has consistently been the safest and best dentifrice. 


Dr. Lyon’s is on sale everywhere. A special 
10c. size of Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is 
now on sale at the leading 5-and-10c. stores. 
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Executive Safe 
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Higher in South, West, Canada and 
foreign countries 


No. 2033 Fe 


Stock interiors 
to suit your re- 
quirements — 
all interiors 
extra 


| Bie 58 seconds another fire flares forth. And au- 
thorities say the loss due to burned records exceeds the 
value of the buildings and goods destroyed. 


Don’t gamble longer with the safety of your contracts, 
orders, inventories, securities, income tax records and other 
valuable papers. Keep them in your own 
private office—secure from fire, theft and 
prying eyes—in a mew SHAW-WALKER 
Executive Safe. It is the only commer- 
cial safe on the market backed by a free 
$1000 Lloyds Fire Insurance policy. 


As the name implies, this new safe 
was built especially for business execu- 


IRAE OF 0) 


Including FILING CABINETS .. SAFES .. DESKS . 


Built Like a 


Shaw WALK ER it 


» With 


$1000 fire insurance 
policy covering con- 
tents for three years 


tives: president, vice-president, secretary, office manager, 
sales manager, store owner or professional man. 


One important paper saved will return the modest cost 
of the Executive Safe — $100 — many times over. Other 
models $125 and $210. Also a full line of label safes 
for severe exposure. See them at your 
SHAW-WALKER dealer’s—consult your 
phone book. Write for interesting book 
on record protection, “Years to Create 
— Minutes to Cremate’. 


'_ Skyscraper” 


DEALERS: Some attractive exclusive territory 
is still open—write us. 


Address: SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 


. BANK EQUIPMENT .. SPECIALIZED INDEXING .. CARDS... GUIDES. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
amount to less than $80,000,000. Through 
these banks direct loans are available to 
codperatives for the marketing of staple 
agricultural commodities, but to date many 
of the codperatives have failed fully to 
utilize this source of help. 

On the other hand, farmers in some re- 
gions are greatly handicapped in getting 
credit at reasonable cost for the production 
of their crops. Crop liens and chattel mort- 
gages often interfere with the marketing of 
these crops to the best advantage. Such 
conditions also at times hamper the devel- 
opment of codperative marketing associ- 
ations. There are still other regions where 
credit conditions have been seriously aggra- 
vated as the result of numerous bank fail- 
ures. Impaired confidence has caused 
solvent banks to maintain extremely high 
cash reserves, and in many instances to 
shift their banking funds from agricultural 
investments to government and industrial 
securities. The Federal intermediate credit 
banks were established to help alleviate 
such conditions. This reservoir of credit, 
however, has not been made available to 
farmers for production purposes in some 
sections of the country, largely because the 
necessary agencies have not been estab- 
lished through which these sources of credit 
can be tapped. 

The Federal intermediate credit system 
was established to supplement other credit 
agencies in financing the farmer and to 
make possible the more orderly marketing 
of farm products. In regions where existing 
credit agencies are not in position to meet 
the credit needs of the farmer, national ag- 
ricultural credit corporations should be 
established to tap the credit resources of the 
Federal intermediate credit system. Bank- 
ers and other public-spirited men interested 
in promoting the welfare of agriculture 
could be of great help in furthering the es- 
tablishment of such agencies. The further 
strengthening of Federal credit institutions 
to supplement the activities of commercial 
credit agencies now in the field will, in my 
opinion, go far to provide the credit needed 
in financing the production and effective 
marketing of farm products. 


Government Interference 


In the problem of control of the stream of 
products to the consumer we enter upon our 
most difficult field, a field which, as I have 
said, requires collective action. 

I have opposed governmental price fixing 
or the handling of farm products by gov- 
ernment agencies, though there is undoubt- 
edly a sincere body of thought which holds 
otherwise. Even if direct governmental 
interference in the channels of trade were to 
be tolerated by the consuming public, it 
would, in my judgment, lead to heavier 
production and ultimately an aggravation 
of the whole problem. Government buying 
and selling, if successful, would smother 
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the codperative movement, because it 
would eliminate the only real incentive for 
collective action. 

I have stood firmly in the belief that the 
basic surplus problem is not confined to any 
one section, and I have consistently op- 
posed all legislation which would favor one 
class of farmers as against the interests of 
other groups of producers. Farmers of the 
East are heavy buyers of Western grain. 
The South is a heavy buyer of Northern 
pork products, grain and feedstuffs. The 
North is a buyer of cotton products. _Even 
within the same region, the grain growers’ 
finished product may be the livestock feed- 
ers’ raw material, and so on. 


A Necessary Solution 


I believe that farmers have in their own 
organizations a most powerful instrument 
to control the production and the movement 
of farm products into consumptive chan- 
nels. The activities of government agen- 
cies in this matter should supplement and 
assist rather than control and direct the 
efforts of farmers and their associations. 

Our studies show that the supply of 
farm products frequently is out of line with 
the demand for them. Not only do we ex- 
perience cycles in the production of some 
commodities when supplies are poorly bal- 
anced with demand, but we also experience 
marked variations in supplies from year to 
year due to climatic or other factors over 
which the farmer has only a limited control. 
These variations in supply lead to wide 
fluctuations in prices, which are only par- 


- tially reflected to the advantage of the con- 


sumer, but they do play havoc with the 
producer. A variation of a few cents a 
pound or of a bushel frequently represents a 
difference between profit and loss to the 
man on the farm. 

Violent fluctuations in the prices of farm 
products clearly are not to the advantage 
of either producer or consumer. To iron 
out these detrimental price disturbances, 
however, is a difficult matter, but in my 
belief not beyond the realm of possibility. 
A solution must be sought through a better 
control and more effective and orderly 
marketing of the product when produced. 
The individual efforts of 6,500,000 farmers 
pulling often at cross purposes will get us 
nowhere. The organized effort of these 
same farmers, however, can exercise a pro- 
found influence upon both the production 
and distribution of their products. 

Ultimate solution of the problems con- 
fronting agriculture must be found, for 
they are vital to the welfare of all our people. 
In my judgment the effective approach lies 
in a program embodying efficient farming, 
greater organization of farmers, and the ad- 
justment of such factors as taxes, tariffs, 
freight rates, land development, and the like, 
into a comprehensive national policy that 
will assure to agriculture a just and secure 
share in our economic scheme. 
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This Advertisement 


SAVED 
Thousands 
Ot Dollars 
Nin 30 days 


For People 
in all walks 


of life 


Reprint of Warner 
Liquid Magic adver- 
tisement in Sept. 4th 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Everybody Is Using It 


VERYWHERE people say 
it is truly ‘“‘Magic’’. There 
is no end to the successful 


uses Warner Liquid Magic is being 
put to. 


A wrecking company used it to 
take down a steel bridge, held by 
3" bolts, at a tremendous saving. 


One company saved the cost of a 
big press to remove solid tires from 
truck rims. 


A farmer prevented having to sheer 
off stud bolts that hold head of 
wind-mill pump. 


One man took down his furnace 
with it. 


Another, after reading the above 
advertisement, stopped workmen 
who were cutting off the bolts in 
his greenhouse and saved hours of 
labor and cut costs by using Liquid 
Magic. 


Another used it to remove pipe 
connections that had been under 
ground for years. 


Another freed the frozen bearings 
in his automobile fan. 


Thousands of garage men use it to 
remove rusted spark plugs, nuts 
and bolts, sticking valves, etc. 


In shops everywhere it is being 


used to free gummed bearings in 
lathe heads, etc. 


In one city it is used on fire alarm 
and police boxes to prevent rust. 


In dis-assembling and re-building 
boilers steam fitters save hours of 
hard labor by using it. 


Thousands of plumbers use it to 
remove rusted unions and elbows. 
Women use it a hundred places 
around home; sewing machines, 
hinges, etc.—boys use it on roller 
skates, tools and bicycles—men use 
it on typewriters, lawn mowers, 
guns, etc.—from farms to city 
apartments Warner Liquid Magic 
meets a universal need. 


Get a can and see for yourself. 
Sold on money-back basis. Guar- 
anteed by Mr. A. P. Warner, 
famous inventor of the speedom- 
eter. If your dealer can not supply 
you, use coupon. 


WARNER-PATTERSON Go: 
920 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Also makers of Warner Liquid Solder that stops 
auto radiator leaks. 


| Warner-Patterson Co. | 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. | 
| 


Gentlemen =e 
Please send me \75c/ can of Liquid Magic. 


IN ICE erg siercrathe oes oes eleies aisle eve als, ca ksretele | 
Address. ...... hah bic sk Se eK | 
Lae SY | 
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Style 641 
Silk and Wool. 


Colors — Stone, 
Polo, Lovat, 
Buck, Slate, Ox- 
ford and Smoke. 


To retail at $1.00 


Style 682 


Full - fashioned 
Silk and Wool. 


Colors— Polo, 
Saxe, Sage, 
Lovatand Buck. 
Toretailat $1.50 


Wear 


Plus the beauty, richness and 
individuality of unusual color 
effects obtainable heretofore 
only in imported socks. 


For Monito Wool Socks are now made of Vigoureux Wool 
Yarns such as used by the finest European knitters. 


Monito Wool Socks are setting new standards for style! 


Winning new laurels for comfort! Making new records 
for wear! 


And They Are Not Expensive / : 
MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Look for the Golden 
©M.XK.Co. Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively Each Pair mt 
1926 ; 
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i have split it. so i have been splitting 
pine wood whitch is eezier to split and not 
haff as heavy to carry in. 

well mother told me she waisted a lot of 
time in putting pine wood into the stove 
and i must split and bring in more hard 
wood. then i asted her if she hadent 
always told me to save my time and she sed 
yes and i sed mother havent i saved jest as 
much time as you have waisted and mother 
she laffed and sed yes but her time was 
wirth moar than mine and i must split and 
bring in haff hard and haff pine wood and 
i sed i never had saw or hird of wood that 
was haff hard and haff pine and i guessed 
nobody elce had. then mother laffed again 
and sed she was afrade i was going to be as 
funny as Joshua Billings or Comical Brown 
and she thought ineeded to do a little hard 
wirk and so she sed she wood start by 
maiking me come home this afternoon as 
soon as school was out and split hard wood 


| until dark, and i was going up river with 


Fatty Melcher. aint that jest my luck. 
i wish i gnew jest how to maik a stick of 
wood fly up and hit me a whang on the 


| head and maik a big buntch there. if i did 

that peraps mother wood be afrade to let 
| me split enny moar wood ever. but i dont 
| dass to try it becaus i am afradei wood put 


my ey out or brake my nose and look like 
Nick Rollins whitch had his nose smashed 
flat. 

so i had to split all that wood alone be- 
caus Beany and Pewt whitch cood have 
helped me were mad becaus i dident do 
ennything to get licked for and they did. 
i told them they had seen me licked so 
often when they dident that i had a rite to 


| see them get licked when i dident. 


ennyway i saw them licked and liked it 
and that was all there was to it. so i 
coodent ast them after that. and they got 
even with me by starting a three old cat 
game rite in the street by my house where 
i was splitting wood. if that aint bad luck 
i dont know what is. 

so it looks as if i was going to have a long 
seeson of bad luck. sumtimes it seems that 
Beany is the luckiest feller i ever saw. when 
me and Pewt had to wirk a hoal week in 
the cemitory washing out the pictures of 
cock ey lamms and angels and cherubims 
and other things me and Pewt and Beany 
had drew on the tombstones, it was Beany 


| whitch skinned out of all the wirk by hay- 
| ing infirmation of the lungs and laying in 


bed hogging down chicken and gelly and 


| ice creem while me and Pewt was wirking 


our heads off. 
and when there is enny wirk to do Beany 


| is always being took with scarlet fever or 
| cancer or diptheria or yeller jandiss or con- 


sumption or sumthing. 

ennyway tomorrow is Saterday and that 
is good luck. 

Saterday, May 29, 186— i dident have to 
wirk verry hard this morning becaus i split 
up so mutch wood last nite. but i rubbed 


Nellie down until she shone like the seet of a’ 


pair of broadclocth britches. father was 
coming home on the 2 o’clock trane to taik 
mother and the baby to ride and i wanted 
to go fishing and i gnew if i did that i cood 
go. soi went fishing with Fatty Melcher 
and we went in swimming and had a good 
time in spite of my bad luck. we dident get 
enny fish. 

well when i got home i found Beany 
waiting for me and terrible xcited. i dont 
blaim him. i was most as xcited as he was 
when he told me what had happened. old 
Kize the poliseman is going to move out of 
town and he has gave up his gob and 
Beanys father is going to be a poliseman. 
he was in the calvery in the war and he was 
sed to be a verry brave solger. he sed so 
himself so it must be true. but the best of 
it is that me and Beany and Pewt will have 
a frend on the polise force whitch we have 
never had befoar in our lifes. befoar this 
the polise officers was always laying for us 


and trying to get us into jale or stait priz- 
zen or the reform school. 

but now things will be different. Beany 
can do most ennything he wants to do if 
it aint two bad. of coarse he dont xpect to 
rob or merder ennyone or to brake into 
houses or the bank or set fire to barns but 
little things like braking windows and hook- 
ing apples and plugging cats and ringing 
door bells and drawing pictures of peeple 
on fenses and wrighting poims about them 
and things like that Beany can do and so 
can his friends. i bet we will have sum fun. 

of coarse Beany feels pretty big about it 
and sed his father cood come over to my 
house with his billy and his revolver and 
give my father a whang on the head and 
put the handcuffs on his rists and drag him 
to the lockup in 2 minits. of coarse i wasent 
going to stand that and i sed huh old 
Beany while your father was triing to do 
that what wood my father be doing and 
Beany sed he wood be begging for mersy 
and hollering pleese oficer Watson dont hit 
me again and i will go with you quiet and 
i sed huh i gess not old Beany, he wood be 
braking your father into 40 peaces and 
throwing him into the sope greece barril. 

well me and Beany almost got mad with 
eech other but we maid up becaus we can 
have so mutch fun now that we cant afford 
to fite. 

tonite i asted father if Beanys father 
cood do the things Beany sed and father he 
sed that the law had clothed Beanys father 
with verry important rites and duties and 
that if it ever became a part of his duties to 
give him a whang on the head with his 
billy and to put the hancuffs on him and 
drag him to jale, that he trusted that Wats, 
he calls Beanys father Wats, wood do his 
full duty under the law and constitution 
without feer favor or hoap of reward God 
save the stait. then father winked at 
mother and i gnew he wasent a bit afrade 
of Beanys father even if he was a polise- 
man and had been in a calvery reggiment 
in the war. 

then i asted father why he had never 
tride to be a poliseman and he sed that 
when he was a boy and a young man he had 
spent so mutch of his time in escaiping 
from the unwelcome attensions of the Exe- 
ter Polisemen that he had contracted a 
pregudise that had lasted all his’ life. 

father sed that onct when he was a big 
boy that he and Gim Melcher and Charles 
Taylor and Bill Young and Gim Folsom 
and Gim Odlin had been rasing time and 
the consterbles whitch was what they called 
polisemen in them days, had been laying 
for them. father sed the consterbles was all 
verry respecktable men of the ferst fam- 
ilies. there was old Eg shaped Robinson 
and old Joel Lane the blacksmith and old 
Charles Coffin Smith, fathers uncle, old 
Sherb Summerby and old Long Meeter 
Dow and sum others and old Spectacle 
Lang. they are all auful old men now but 
when father was a boy they were about as 
old as our polisemen are now. 

well when father was a boy there was a 
bull frog pond in the Gnatt Gilman field 
on Hampton Road rite opposite old Charles 
Coffin Smiths house. it wasent verry deep 
water but the mud was deep. it aint there 
now becaus it was dreened off. beyond the 
pond the big field led down to the river 
whitch was a long way off. father sed it 
was the best bull frog pond in Exeter. 

well the consterbles maid a plan to ketch 
the fellers but old Charles Coffin Smith 
whitch was a grate talker coodent keep his 
yap still and he told sumbody and he told 
sumbody elce and bimeby father herd jest 
what they was going to do. 

you see father and the other fellers wood 
go up Auburn street and meet at Gim 
Folsoms. then after dark they wood 
come down the street towerds the bridge 
taiking off gates and tieing ropes where 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Oil Heater 


ition  Safe-Economical Intensely Hot 


cial heat focusing hood which can be 

placed against the radiator, Recom- 

mended for all garages as an auxiliary 
in extreme cold weather. 


a 


— JA New Portable ~~ 


A wonderful heater for any room in the 
house. Just what you need for that un- 
heated room. Cleaner and more eco- 
nomical than coal or wood stoves. No 
danger of the children’s tipping it over. 


FOR GARAGE , HOME ~; OFFICE +, SHOP + STORE , FARM BUILDING 


ERE is a new and different 

kind. of. oil heater. It is 
more than an emergency heater. 
It is built for permanent use and 
to give an abundant supply of in- 
tense heat. Where the expense of 
fueling coal stoves, installing or 
extending furnace or steam pipes 
is not warranted, the Florence 
Universal Oil Heater is just what 
you need. 


Electrically lighted by 
button under tank. 
Heated by powerful 15 
inch giant burner, op- 
erating on the most 
advanced principle of 
combustion engineer- 
ing. Lever under door 
regulates heat at any 
desired intensity. 
Height of heater, 37 
inches; width, includ- 
ing tank, 25 inches; 
depth, 17 inches; net 

weight, 62 pounds. 
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Place it in your garage, office, 
store, shop, farm building or 
home. Place it anywhere that 
heat is needed and you have a 
source of heat that is economical 
and plentiful. Ideal either for a 
primary source of heat, or as an 
auxiliary to your present heating 
system. 


4828052 


Special features insure safety 


The Florence Universal is scien- 
tifically constructed to insure 
safe, effective, economical heat 
anywhere. Note in the illustra- 
tion how rugged this heater is 


Just the thing for offices such as com- 
mercial garage, lumberyard, warehouse, 
farm building or unheated manufac- 
turing plant. Gives abundant heat. In- 
expensive to operate. Runs continu- 
ously with a minimum of attention. 


FLORENCE 


Universal Oil Heater 


FLrorence Srove Company, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Nothing better or more economical for the small 

store, shop or storeroom. No fuel bins, ashes or 

dirt. No installation expense. Burns kerosene, an 
inexpensive fuel you can get anywhere. 


Drviston Orrices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Detroit, Columbus, Kansas City 


Sold in Great Britain by E. W. French, 
155-A Upper Thames St., London, E. C. 4, England 


City: 


built—how firmly it stands on its 
legs. No danger of tipping it over. 


So safe you can put it com- 
pletely off your mind. It has the 
same type of wickless high-pow- 
ered burner, giant size, as the fa- 
mous Florence Oil Range. Burns 
a clear gas flame from the vapor 
of kerosene. It is protected by a 
double safety screen on the same 
principle as the miner’s safety 
lamp: 

No flame can pass out through this 
protective screen—even inflam- 
mable gases from the outside can 
not ignite. Light it and forget it. 


No matches needed 


Lighted by electricity! Just press 
a button. An electric spark from 
the spark plug lights the burner. 
Could anything be simpler? And 
safer? A big tank holds two gal- 
lons of oil, enough for continuous 
use at top heat for 24 hours. 


See the hood in illustration in 
upper left corner. This focuses in- 
tense heat on your car where it 
does the most good—right on the 
radiator and engine. This makes 
your car start easier and greatly 
reduces the possibility of costly 
damage by freezing. 

You can see from the photo- 
graphs that the Florence Uni- 
versal is an attractive, business- 
like heater. No installation ex- 
pense. Just place it where you 
want to use it and start it to 
work. Prices: $49 east of Missis- 
sippi River (hood, $2. extra); 
$50.50 Mississippi to Rocky 
Mountains (hood, $2.10 extra); 
$52 Pacific Coast (hood, $2.20 
extra). Sold by the better depart- 
ment, furniture, hardware and 
automobile supply stores. Send for 
free folder. Use coupon if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Florence Stove Company 
Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 


€ Send Folder 


Enclosed is money order or check for Florence 
Universal Heater (prices above) to be expressed 


Street Address 
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Your Cor 
with the finest 
Shutter made 


Which shall it be this year? Stew- 
ing and fretting and complaining 
about a shutter that gets stuck, over- 
heats motor, burns up alcohol—or, 
MOTO-GARD that gives everything 
you’ve always wanted in a’ shutter? 

MOTO-GARD provides, at your 
finger tips, the varying degrees of 
motor protection needed to meet all 
weather conditions. It is the easiest 


to operate, the smartest appearing, 
the finest all around shutter made. 


Triple Service/ 


MOTO-GARD gives what no 
other shutter on the market, today, 
can offer—TRIPLE SERVICE AC- 
TION. This permits closing of the 
bottom half while the upper half 
can be opened or adjusted at will 
to any degree of opening until almost 
closed, thus protecting the bottom of 
the radiator where water freezes first, 
and giving closer control over motor 
temperature; entirely closed in severe 
cold weather; all open on warm days. 


Other Distinctive Features 


, One piece 
frame--not riv- 
eted, bolted or 
welded, 

Leaves open 
inwardly—giv- 
ing a_ hand- 
some _ built-in 
appearance, 

No rattles — 

* tension springs 
hold leaves in 
place. 

Air tight— 
Leaf edges 
nest together. 
Mechanism 
concealed —no 
parts exposed. 

, Leaves replace- 
able — in 10 
Minutes if 
damaged, 


Moto-Gard 


At your favorite dealers, or direct. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP, 
Cortland, N. Y, 


| from the fellers. 
/ uncle Gilman dident feal that they neg- 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

peeple wood ketch their hine legs in them 
and fall prostitute on the sidewalk. and 
sumtimes they wood ty them jest high enuf 
to ketch a feller whitch was chasing them 
rite under the chin and neerly yank his 
head off or maik him tirn a back summerset 
and land on his ear. these were good tricks 
but they wasent new ones becaus me and 
Pewt and Beany have did them lots of 
times. then when they got down neerly to 
Stratham road the ferst house on the other 
side was Joel Lanes blacksmith shop, the 
nex house was my uncle Gilman Smiths 
house and store. mex come the Odlin 
brothers shop where they maid carriges. 
they was Gim Bill Joe and Ben. nex wasa 
store kep by old Robert and old Ike Shute. 

father had 4 uncles and 2 cusins on that 
street. uncle George Smith whitch always 
carrys a pole with figgers and lines on it. 


| father sed he used it to mesure wood and 
| timber but mostly to give father a bat on 
| the head when he got neer enuf. 


then 
there was uncle Charles Coffin Smith whitch 
always thougt father had augt to be in jale, 
and uncle Robert Shute whitch dident 


| think it but gnew it, and uncle Gilman 


Smith which always liked father and father 
liked him, and cusin Gnatt Shute whitch 
liked father two and cusin Ike Shute 
whitch dident. 

so whatever the fellers whitch was led by 
father done to uncle George and Uncle 
Robert and Uncle Charles Coffin Smith 
they never done ennything to uncle Gil- 
man or to old Gnatt Shute. father sed he 
always saw to it that all his uncles xcept 
uncle Gilman received proper attension 
he sed he hoaped that 


lected him, but if he did feal so he dident 
say ennything about it. 

well father found out that the conster- 
bles was going to lay in wate for the fellers, 
part of them down by Uncle Gilmans store 
and part of them up by Joel Lanes house 
and when the fellers got between them to 
rush out and grab them and put the han- 
cuffs on them and drag them to the jale 
on Plesant Street. 

so father told the fellers that when the 


| eonsterbles rushed out, to follow him and 
_ go over the wall and down in the dark to 


the bull frog pond and when they got to the 


| bank whitch was kind of steep to throw 


| field and after them 


themselves down flat under the bank and 
let the consterbles go fliing into the pond. 

Gim Odlin sed that most of the conster- 
bles gnew where the pond was but father 
sed if the fellers jest kep far enuf ahead and 
kep sassing the consterbles that they wood 


_ be so xcited and mad that they wood for- 


get about the pond. 

well that nite about 8 o’clock father and 
the rest of the fellers whitch had met at 
Gim Folsoms come down the street ringing 
door bells and banging door gnockers and 
holering and yelling like time. when they 
got down in front of Uncle Charles Coffin 
Smiths house out come the consterbles hol- 
lering surrender you 
scoundrels in the naim 
of the law. well away 
went the fellers over the 
stone wall and into the 


went the consterbles 
waving their staffs. 
father sed they dident 
have billys then to 
whang criminals with 
but long staffs with 
brass tips whitch cood 
give a feller a auful 
welt. it was pretty dark 
but peeple cood see bet- 
ter in the dark in those 
days becaus they dident 
have street lites and 
they had to. 

the fellers was run- 
ning all they gnew how 
and keeping jest ahead 
and sassing the con- 
sterbles and the con- 
sterbles was hollering 
to eech other to ketch 
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them befoar they got to the river becaus 
they was desprit enuf to gump in and swim 
across. so evrybody was doing his darndest 
and when the fellers come to the bank father 
yelled at them and they all throwed them- 
selfs down flat under the bank and jest in 
time to see a dimm form go fluking past and 
to hear a auful splash and sputtering and 
then another and another as evry consterble 
went heels over head into the mud and 
water. well father sed he never herd sutch 
langage in his life. ferst they thougt they 
had reeched the river and when they found 
they was in the pond he sed they cussed 
and swore at the pond and at Gnatt Gil- 
man whitch owned it and at eech other and 
evrything and while they was doing this 
and draging their hine legs out of the mud 
father and the fellers sneeked up the field 
and back to the street again and then come 
back after lots of peeple whitch had herd 
the yells and swaring and were running 
across the field to see what the truble was. 

well evrybody laffed about it and nobody 
cood sware that father and the others was 
the fellers whitch done it and so nothing 
was did about it. but evrybody sed they 
gnew father was the ring leader in it but 
they coodent sware to it. father sed he was 
glad i dident taik after him and i sed i was 
glad of it two but i wished i had been alive 
to see the consterbles pile up in the frog 
pond and hear them sware. 

i asted father what he wood have did if 
he had been caugt becaus Gereral Marston 
was a boy then and coodent help him as he 
had me. and father sed that my grand- 
father wood have got Joseph Tilton or 
Honorible George Sullivan to get father 
out of the scraip and they wood have did 
it because evrybody liked my grandfather. 
i gess that is why i have got out of so menny 
scraips becaus evrybody likes my father. 
but now Beanys father is a poliseman we 
can do most ennything if it isent two bad. 

father told sum moar stories about what 
he did when he was a boy becaus he sed it 
wood be a warning to me. a warning is a 
good thing becaus it shows a feller how to 
get out of rong things he has did or to ack 
so innosent that sum other feller will get 
snached bald headed. i dont beleeve i cood 
count the times i have got caugt and licked 
for what other fellers has did. i wasent as 
smart as father. 

Sunday, May 30, 186— today i went to 
chirch as usual. Beanys father went whitch 
isent usual becaus he taiks cair of the con- 
gregational chirch but sence he is a polise- 
man he has gave up that gob. well today 
he set in a front phew in the Unitarial 
chirch and looked stirn and fearce. Beany 
dident dass to let the wind out of the organ 
or to peep out and maik up faces. so chirch 
was pretty dull. i think evrybody missed 
seeing Beany rase time. 

after chirch me and Pewt and Beany 
talked it over and we desided to wate and 
see if ennything happened to give us a 
chanct to have sum fun. we put sum new 
elasticks in our slingshots for as Pewt sed 
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a fetter can always have sum fun with a 
slingshot and a handful of buckshot. 

Monday, May 31, 186— nothing mutch 
happened today. we plugged 2 or 3 cats 
and set 2 dogs fiting by plugging one. 
Beanys father carrys a billy hiched to his 
rist and a revolver in his hipp pocket. 
he hasent maid an arrest yet. but he looks 
round pretty sharp for a chanct. 

Tuesday, June 1, 186— Beanys father 
hasent maid a arrest yet. i gess he isent so 
smart as Beany thinks. Beany hit old 
printer Smith today in the hine leg and he 
chased Ros Tomson ‘way up to Elliott 
Street befoar he gave up. Ros is a good 
runner and so is old Smith but Ros escaiped. 

Wensday, June 2, 186— grate time to- 
day. Beanys father has made a arrest. he 
arrested a italian hand organ grinder and 
a munkey and a hand organ. it was verry 
xciting and peeple are all going down to the 
trial tomorow. it was a verry xciting scean. 
Beany is auful proud of his father. nobody 
but me and Pewt knows how it happened. 
i hoap nobody ever will know. but i dont 
see how ennybody will know becaus no- 
body will ever read this but me. 

well they was a italian man with a big 
munkey and a organ, the munkey was big- 
ger than the munkeys they usually have, 
and he had a long tale that he cood curl 
under him and set on. well the man had 
gone down Court Street playing at houses 
and the munkey wood hold out his hat for 
cents and taik off his hat and then gump up 
on the organ and give the cent to the man 
and then gump down. he was hiched by a 
string to a belt round his waste. 

well the man was playing in front of the 
Swampscot stable when Beany sed i wun- 
der how a munkey will ack if we hit him 
with a slingshot. so we hid behine my hedg 
and Pewt let ding as hard as he cood jest 
when the munkey had gumped on the mans 
sholder and hit the munkey jest above 
where his tale was hiched on. well that 
munkey squeeled jest like a rat and tride 
to bite himself where Pewt hit and then he 
gumped on the italian mans hed and bit 
him and scrached him and pulled his hair 
feerful and the man kep yelling cristo dia- 
blo cristo diablo. ennyway it sounded like 
that and he licked the munkey with a stick 
and jest then Beanys father rushed up and 
grabed him and hit him a auful whang on 
the head and put on the hancuffs. well sum 
of the men sed he hadent augt to be arested 
becaus the munkey bit him, and sum sed 
it sirved him rite and the man kep saying 
my munka bitta me i leek heem. he my 
munka. but Beanys father sed there wasent 
ennybody going to vilate the law while he 
held office and he arested him for cruilty to 
animals. so he drug him and the munkey 
and the hand organ off to the lockup with 
all the crowd following and put them all in 
the lockup and locked them up tite. 

so they are going to have court tomorrow 
at 9 oh clock and old Francis has got to go 
as a witness becaus he was riding by and 
saw it and so there wont be enny school and 
weareall going tocourt. 
it is going to be in the 
town hall befoar old 
Bill Hunniwell. Alvy 
Wood, Pile Woods 
father is going to be 
Beanys fathers lawyer 
and Amos Tuck is go- 
ing to be the italian 
mans lawyer. he got 
him out of the lockup 
and sent him to Ed 
Toles fathers hotel. 
Beanys father sed they 
bailed him out but i 
dont see why they had 
to do that becaus he 
hadent been drinking. 

i can hardly wait for 
tomorrow. i hoap the 
trial will last until af- 
ternoon sothat we wont 
have to go to school. 

Editor’s Note—This is 
the seventeenth of a series 
of sketches by Mr. Shute. 


The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Packed where grown — in the garden 
spots of America — in Hawaii, 


in Alaska, in Spain 


Only the finest varieties of cabbage grown 
from selected, pedigreed seeds are used. 
Delicately shredded, the leaves are given 
the slow, special cure which has made the 
flavor of Libby’s Kraut so famous. 


New tempting ways of serving sauerkraut 
ina variety of healthful dishes! Write for 
them—also for personal advice on recipes 
and menus. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent. 


510 Welfare Bldg., Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Kitchens, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario. 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


Fruits, Vegetables 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


(Partial List) 


Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 


~ Ripe Olives (California) 


Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 


Salmon 


Red Alaska Salmon 


3 November 10th to 20th 


A special opportunity for buying these 
i> foods—watch for displays at your gro- 
cer’s during CANNED FOODS WEEK, 


there was only one conclusion to be drawn— 
awoman. Wasthereever anything like the 
way women took the joy out of life? So 
Andy dined alone in the apartment café. 

Mike, on his way to the service elevator, 
paused at his table. ‘‘Ah reckon it’s all 
ovah with Mist’ Gilligan by this tahm, 
Mist’ Tyler.” 

That was more the right spirit. ‘‘ Yes, 
Mike, the last rites were administered and 
Mr. Gilligan departed this life, in the hope 
of a happy hereafter. All over!” 

““Yas-suh. No hahm in hoping. A right 
fine gen’man, he was; but we all has to go 
sooneh or lateh. Yas-suh. Cain’t dodge it 
nohow, nos-suh. Eve’y tahm Ah gets 
mah’ied, Ah says to mahse’f, ‘This yer’s 
a-going to be the las’ tahm.’ But sho!” 

At the captain’s severe glance, he passed 
on, grinning, and Andy finished his dinner 
and went upstairs to his apartment, telling 
himself that now was the time for some real 
solid comfort. He made every preparation, 
getting into an old smoking jacket and slip- 
pers, placing his tobacco jar, some ciga- 
rettes, an ash tray and an extra pipe or two 
on a taboret by his easy-chair, augmenting 
the ease of the chair with pillows and ad- 
justing the reading lamp. He then se- 
lected from his thirty-odd feet of shelving 
a book that people were talking about and 
settled himself with his feet on another cush- 
ioned chair—and what more could a man 
ask? 

He read—or rather his eye followed the 
lines of the first two pages; and then, re- 
alizing that his mind had been elsewhere, 
he turned back and doggedly reread them. 
Still his interest was not excited, and he be- 
gan to turn leaves at random, dipping into 
parts from which he half-heartedly deduced 
an ending, and then turned to the end to 
find that his deduction was entirely wrong— 
and didn’t carea hang. It might bea proof 
of the author’s profound knowledge of life 
and character, that this was so utterly 
illogical and inconsistent; but, perhaps, if 
one had followed the darned thing, step by 
step, through processes of thought to re- 
sulting action, its conclusion would have 
seemed more reasonable. Anyway, looking 
backward at his own career—latterly so 
smoothly and evenly progressive—he could 
see that its pivotal actions were caused by 
impulse rather than thought, and their con- 
sequences, therefore, could not have been 
predicted. 

It seemed to him that that was life. You 
could plan it for yourself with the utmost 
care, and follow the lines you had laid out 
with all the concentration and firmness that 
your nature permitted, and—bingo! some 
little thing would come along and knock 
plan and purpose all agley and galley-west. 
Here was Joe, for instance 

The book dropped from his knee and fell 
unregarded to the floor. Through the haze 
of tobacco smoke, Andy was trying to vis- 
ualize Joe’s pale, haggard, woebegone face 
as he first saw it, revealed by the top ser- 
geant’s carefully shielded flash light. Joe 
was huddled under a hedge in an attitude 
betokening his complete exhaustion. Be- 
side him, in the overflowing ditch, was the 
major portion of an unpleasantly dead 
horse whose forelegs stuck ludicrously up- 
right; their shoes, washed clean by the 
downpouring rain, gleaming for a moment 
as the light touched them. 

“What the hell are you doing there?’’ de- 
manded the top. “Pick up your equipment 
and hustle after your company, you i 

Other words were added. Joe blinked at 
the light. He spoke with the languid drawl 
of a sick man. ‘Later on, mon général. I 
stopped for a few moments to rest and enjoy 
the soft perfume of the night air’’—he 
sniffed and shuddered slightly—‘“‘and I beg 
not to be disturbed. Don’t trouble about 
me. Join your friends, my good fellow. 
And you might see to it that my sheets are 
well aired and my covers turned back when 
you get to where the devil we’re going— 
you dirty-mouthed, pig-headed ——”’ 
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The sergeant was a man of action when 
words failed him. He leaped the ditch and 
with much earnestness applied the toe of his 
shoe to that part of Joe’s person that was 
least susceptible to serious injury, exhort- 
ing him the while. Joe remaining inert, the 
top was proceeding to more heroic measures 
when Private Tyler intervened with a re- 
spectful suggestion that the guy was all in, 
and at the same moment there came, above 
the distant reverberations of explosive 
sound, the drumming of a plane overhead, 
succeeded by a flash and a crash near by— 
too near to be pleasant. A succession of 
flashes and crashes, and the sergeant left 
abruptly toshepherd his milling flock ahead. 

“Take a fairly moderate swig of this, 
fella, and see if you can’t wabble on to din- 
ner,” said Andy, as the noise of the plane 
died away. ‘Jerry must think it’s Easter, 
dropping his eggs around like that. Try it. 
We haven’t far to go.”’ This lippy weakling 
interested him. 

“Hau de vie is right,’ said Joe, having 
swigged and gasped. ‘‘ Water of life! You’re 
one of Nature’s noblemen, I'll say. Yes, 
I’lltry. That’s got more kick in it than the 
sarge gave me—and remind me to have 
him court-martialed if I should happen to 
forget it. . . . Well, here goes.” 

Andy had to carry his rifle for him and 
give him a helping elbow through the mire; 
but they made it to chow and to a shelter 
of a sort, provided by Francis X. Cassidy, 
formerly of the Notre Dame, Indiana, eleven, 
and then Andy’s buddy. They squeezed 
Joe in with them and he joined his H Com- 
pany next morning; but from that time on 
he saw a good deal of Andy, and when 
Francis X. got his, one busy day in Septem- 
ber when the boys went a-nesting, Andy be- 
gan to return his calls. 

So they had, more or less, fought, bled 
and died together, had Andy and Joe. They 
had been boon companions on two or three. 
occasions for a wild week in Paris, and part- 
ners in various crimes against property, 
edible and potable, whenever occasion of- 
fered. It was in Paris that Andy had diplo- 
matically rescued Joe from a certain little 
devil inappropriately named Céleste; and 
Joe had tipped Andy off to the fact the 
blond Red Cross angel nurse was already 
engaged to a cheerful young butcher boy 
from Bellevue. She was asure-enough angel, 
too, but careless with her eyes and criminally 
reckless with the touch of her gentle hands, 
to Andy’s sorrow. That was when Andy 
was in the base hospital after a Heinie had 
tried to slice off the top of his skull with a 
cleaver—a most uncanonical weapon. He 
should have been a good Heinie, for he died 
young. Joe happened to see to that. 

And who would have thought that this 
same Joe would one day be standing up in 
a beetle-back coat, topper and spats—yes, 
spats!—forswearing the vow that he made 
after the Céleste affair—just for a little 
snip of a fluff who had hornswoggled him 
into believing her to be the Creator’s 
chef-d’ euvre and had already halfway re- 
formed him, and would probably bully the 
unfortunate guy into being a pattern and 
an example with no endearing qualities left! 

“T suppose I’ll get used to it after a 
while,’ Andy reflected, “‘as that black- 
haired, boy-bobbed baby said. What was 
her name? Miss—oh, darn it—Miss— 
Miss Hubbard, of course! That was 
it—Hubbard. And Isobel called her Vera— 
Vera Hubbard. She had some glimmering 
of sense, that one. If Joe had married 
her—the fool—it mightn’t have been so 
worse. But what the heck does a woman 
know about getting used to it? Her girl 
friend! Not Isobel; but at that, Isobel 
may be better than I think she is.” 


But Andy did get used to it, more or 
less—chiefly by dining out with some con- 
genial man, or two or three congenial men, 
and taking in a snappy show later. Joe’s 
honeymoon—somehow, Andy never in- 
cluded Isobel—was a Western one—New 


Orleans, San Antonio, the Grand Canyon 
and Los Angeles, and from there a motor 
trip up the coast to San Francisco. No 
slouch of an itinerary if nobody has hap- 
pened to tell you. Andy got post-card pic- 
tures of the French Market, the Alamo, the 
Royal Gorge, the Ambassador Hotel and a 
flock of Spanish missions, with scrawls in 
Joe’s hand to show that he was not forgot- 
ten. Isobel had added her spidery signa- 
ture to the first two, which was damned 
sweet and perfectly darling of her. Also, 
on one of them Joe had started to write ‘‘I 
wish you was ” And then he had ob- 
literated the four words with a pen stroke— 
nearly. On another, he had said, “Will 
write a good letter tomorrow,” and had 
done nothing of the sort. Oh, well, one 
can’t expect too much of a person still under 
the influence. 

Then came an afternoon when Andy an- 
swered a ring on his desk phone, and Joe’s 
voice said to his hello, ‘‘Connect me with 
that degraded bum, Tyler, please, if he 
hasn’t been fired yet.” 

“Mr. Andrew Tyler speaking,’ Andy 
responded frigidly. ‘“‘I don’t hear very dis- 
tinctly, but I infer that this is a poor, 
uxorious simp I once knew who was mis- 
called Joseph. How are you stacking up, 
Joe, and when did you get back?” 

“Yesterday. Howsa boy?” 

“Rotten! Listen, useless, I’ll come right 
out and see you.” 

“Fine! Bully! That’s the chat! There’s 
a train leaves the Penn Station at 3:43 you 
can make. I’ll meet Eh? Hold the 
wire a moment, Andy.” 

Half a minute later: “‘ You there, Andy? 
Say, Andy, make that tomorrow instead of 
this afternoon, will you? Reason—well, I’d 
forgotten that Isobel’s folks are going to be 
here, and I want to have a good old chin by 
our own two Eh? Hold the wire a 
moment, Andy. . .. 

“You there, old-timer? Isobel says to 
tell you that we want you all to ourselves. 
She Hold the wire; she wants to talk 
to you.” 

A soft cooing, exquisitely modulated: 
“How do you do-o, Mr. Tyler? . . . 
Well, Andy then. I forgot, for the mo- 
ment”’—a little ripple of treble laughter. 
“T’m so-o sorry that we aren’t to have you 
with us this afternoon. Joe has been per- 
fectly crazy to see you ever since we got 
back. Yes, I have too. I thought 


you would take that for granted. But you 


know how it is, settling a house. 4 
Well, you will know some day. You'll 
see. . Yes, we had a perfectly lovely 
time and we’re crazy to tell you all about 
it. Tomorrow evening then, if you’re sure 
you have no other engagement. We dine 
at eight. Don’t trouble to dress if you 
don’t feel like it; we’re quite informal. ... 
Keep still, Joe darling, please. How can I 
talk when you persist in interrupting me, 
dearest? I was going to say, Mr. 
Ty—Andy, that we’re so awfully sorry 
that we can’t put you up yet. Oh, 
but we want to, and as soon as we get our 


guest room Joe! As soon as 
Joe!—Oh, dear! It’s no use, Mr.—Andy. 
Till tomorrow evening then. . . . Lovely! 
Au ’voir!”’ 


Miss Mosely was plain shocked, you 
could see. Miss O’Brien’s reaction was a 
giggle, stifled suddenly when she met Mr. 
Tyler’s glare. Somehow Mr. Tyler had 
been mighty stuffy the last week or two, 
and he had hitherto looked to her like meat 
for the famishing—if a girl knew her table 
manners. Take it from little Kathleen, 
you could never tell about these elderly 
ginks. Liable to go moldy on you any 
minute. 

Andy’s first impulse after his profane ex- 
plosion’ was to call back Flushing, asking 
for Mr. Gilligan. He thought better of 
that. He would write a polite note, telling 
Joe Gilligan and his beauteous bride to go 
plumb straight to. That would be the dig- 
nified course. But as he sat solitary at 
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dinner, Mike told him that he was wanted 
on the phone, and it turned out to be Joe 
again. 

“T thought I’d catch you while you were 
eating, old top,” Joe said. “Central shut 
Isobel off a while back—I mean this after- 
noon—er—and I couldn’t seem to get you 
after that.” Joe was a poor liar, always. 
“About tomorrow,” he went on. ‘You 
take that 3:43 train—see? I’ll be at the 
station to meet you and tender you the 
freedom of the city. Y’see, it’s like Isobel 
said about the folks. I figured that you 
and I could do a sneak up to my room—my 
den—and let the family gab, but ——”’ 

“Where are you, Joe?’’ Andy asked. 

“Tnadrugstore,” Joeanswered. “Why?” 

“‘T just asked.’ Andy grinned sardon- 
ically. ‘‘Well, I can’t get away tomorrow 
before the shop closes, but I’ll be along in 
time for dinner. Eight o’clock, Mrs.— 
Isobel said. Don’t try to meet me. I have 
your address and I’ll get a taxi at the sta- 
tion. G’-by! 

“See how you like that,’’ he said, and 
went back to his dinner, feeling a grim sat- 
isfaction in his comeback at the poor- 
spirited worm who was already so far under 
his wife’s domination that he had to sneak 
out to a drug store on some paltry excuse 
to telephone to his friend. And lying! 
That wasn’t so bad, though, trying to 
shield his woman. The crust of her, butting 
in! ‘“‘We want you to ourselves!’”’ We, we, 
we! How do they get that way? Well, he, 
Andy, would show up on the stroke of 
eight, or a little past, and clad in his rarely 
used evening things. Let her see that he 
could be as formal as hell when he took the 
notion! 

“Wanted on er phome, Mist’ Tyler.” 

“Tell ’em I’m at dinner and to call again 
in half an hour,” said Andy. He would see 
if Joe dared wait and if he considered him- 
self inventive enough to frame up a story 
to account to Isobel for the time he took— 
provided that he waited. But almost im- 
mediately he repented and hurried after 
the boy before the curt message was given. 

It was Joe, as he had surmised, and Joe 
seemed troubled. 

“Say, Andy, you ain’t sore, are you? 
You ought to know better than to get sore 
at me, Andy. Listen, you supersensitive 
snipe! You just got Isobel wrong—and 
you got me wrong too. The point is, there’s 
no argument. You come out on that 3:43 
train, mon vieux, and bring along your 
pocket comb and toothbrush—get that? 
About that guest room—well, you don’t 
understand women, that’s all. They want 
to have things just so, if it’s for somebody 
they think a lot of—get that? I explained 
to her that you were a roughneck, raised in 
the gutter and not used to luxury, so now 
it’s all right—see?”’ 

“That’s all right, Joe.” 
touched. 
shall A 

“What you think isn’t of any conse- 
quence, and never was. The 3:43. I’ll meet 
it. Tha’s all. God bless you, dear heart, 
and good-by.” 

For the second time Andy was snapped 
off by a member of the Gilligan family. 


Andy was 
“Still, I don’t think that I 


‘He made the train, and certainly it was 
good to see old Joe’s sunbrowned face 
beaming at him. But could this be true, or 
was it but the fantasy of a fevered or other- 
wise disordered brain? Yes, Joe’s shoulder 
seemed solid enough as Andy gripped it and 
swung him round for a better survey. Yes, 
Joe was wearing plus-fours and his gartered 
harlequin hose were, if anything, more 
noticeable still. A necktie of the gaudiest 
rainbowest hues decorated Joe’s wishbone. 

“Can the airy persiflage and quit the 
clowning and come along,’’ said Joe, and 
led the way to a nifty little trick nosed up 
to the curb outside the station, the door of 
which he swung open. “Hop in. Where’s 
your bag? . . . Oh, ve-ry well; we’ll talk 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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here is only one way to | 
take the fight out of motoring 


You will never know how much mental 
and physical effort you needlessly expend 
with your present car—till you experience the 
calm, serene ease of New Franklin performance! 


You Can’t Control 

Road Roughness, But— 
—you can control its comfort- wrecking 
effects. Heavy weight and rigidity won’t do 
it. They put more fight in. Franklin light 
unsprung weight and flexible construction 
take it out. 
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No bump, no bounce—no jerk, no jar— 
with this marvelously different car. ‘“Wash- 
board” going, rail crossings, detours — 
nothing slows you up. You get supreme 
comfort without working for it! 


You Can’t Control 

Handling Handicaps, But— 
—you can control their tiring effects. Heavy 
weight and rigidity won't do it. They put 
more fight in. Franklin freedom from unnec- 
essary weight and Franklin’s non-skid trans- 
mission brake take it out. 

No tugs, no toil—no stress, no strain— 
in driving this almost human car. Handling 
is instinctive, not a matter of strength—brak- 
ing a test of touch, not of thrust—of certainty, 


not of hope ! 


You Can’t Control 

Weather and Grades, But— 
—you can control their annoying effects. 
Water won’t do it. That adds a fight of its 
own. Only Franklin air-cooling—now en- 
dorsed by aviation—takes the fight out from 
beginning to end. 


No filling, no draining—no watching, no 
wofry— winter or summer—with this ad- 
vanced car. And you can take the longest 
grade, the deepest sand or mud—without a 
sign of overheating or power loss! 


Learn the Full 
New Franklin Story 
The story of high power and of equally 
high economy. Of more miles in a day and 
of fewer ownership cares. Of outstanding 
style and quality, and of wear so slow that it 
takes years to be of any consequence. 


It is a story which already this year has led 
to a 50% gain in sales to former owners of 
water-cooled cars. A ride will tell it. 


The New Franklin can be owned on terms 
which make it the wisest investment and the 
easiest fine car purchase today. Price includes 
balloon tires, Watson Stabilators, front and 
rear bumpers, spare tire, tube, cover and 
lock, windshield wiper, rear-view mirror, 
combination stop and tail light, oil gauge on 
dash, and transmission lock. 
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(Continued from Page 152) 
about that later. Gosh, Andy, I’m glad to 
see you! All sét? Let’s go!” 

“Respecting of them voluminous nether 
habiliments ” Andy began; and back 
and forth they kidded in quite their usual 
senseless manner, and were content and 
happy all the way to the new nine-room 
Dutch-Colonial love nest that stood on its 
emerald lawn cheek by jowl with a Tudor 
cottage and a Spanish bungalow. And there, 
a charming picture between the two clipped 
and tubbed cedars at the doorway, stood 
Isobel. The spirit of welcome at the open 
door! And she outstretched to Andy two 
graceful arms tapering into hands. Two, 
mind you! Both hands! 

“Kiss her, you goof,’ Joe instructed 
jovially. 

“Joe!”’ But she smilingly turned a cool 
cheek for Andy’s respectful salute. How 
was it then that, in the face of such kind- 
ness and cordiality, a sort of impalpable 
pall should have fallen upon the two men? 
No hostess could have been more gracious, 
and it was easily seen that Joe was proud of 
her and soused to the ears in connubial 
bliss; yet there was evident a certain nery- 
ous repression in his manner toward her, as 
there was now in his manner toward Andy 
and in Andy’s toward him. Spontaneity 
seemed to have departed. Andy was by no 
means devoid of the social graces, but Joe’s 
too-obvious efforts to draw them out for 
Isobel’s admiration made him a trifle stiff 
in spite of his honest intention to be friendly 
and agreeable. He found it difficult to 
keep smiling. 

Isobel did that easily. And she found no 
lack of conversational material—the house, 
which was her father’s wedding gift; the 
ear that Joe had just bought—and only 
back two days; the local shops, the trans- 
portation to town, its convenience and its 
drawbacks, their expectations of social life 
in Flushing 

““You’re in for it, Joe.” 

“Right! Iaimtoshine. The lady’s gota 
tailor picked out for me on Fifth Avenue to 
go on with until we get to dear Lunnon and 
she takes me to—where’s the place, sweet- 
ness?” 

“Savile Row. I don’t care, I like a man 
to be well dressed, and Joe is the most care- 
less thing!” 

“‘T ask you!” said Joe, grinning. “‘DoI 
look it?” 

‘He was playing golf this morning, and I 
suppose he’d never dream of changing if 
I didn’t remind him.” 

“No rest, and change of scenery—that’s 
what the lady’s strong for. She made me 
get this rig in Pasadena just because I was 
going to shoot a few holes at the Annandale 
one afternoon with a man. Can you beat 
that? Well, I can’t say that you didn’t 
tell me so, Andy.” 

“What did you tell him, Mr. Tyler?” 

“Andy, my love,” Joe corrected gently. 

“What did you tell him, Andy? Or is 
it’”—very sweetly—‘‘one of those secrets 
between you that I am not to share?” 

“T told him that you would civilize 
him,” Andy replied. “I’ve been making 
fruitless efforts in that direction for some 
years, but I felt from the minute I saw you 
that your influence would be successful.” 

“Tt was lovely of you to try,” said Isobel, 
giving him a queer look. ‘‘I must see what 
Icando. Joe darling, as Mr. Tyler so aptly 
put it, you’re in for it.” 

Joe said that he would try to bear it with 
fortitude, and speaking of Pasadena—there 
was a great deal to say about that fair 
jewel in the California diadem, and Mrs. 
Gilligan said a great deal of it and then be- 
gan on Hollywood. 

“Why the devil doesn’t she go and look 
after things in the kitchen?”’ Andy asked 
himself angrily. ‘‘ Joe can’t get a word in.” 

Not strictly true. Joe also had things to 
relate, and related them; but it must be 
confessed that he did so under correction of 
certain inaccuracies. Accuracy seemed to 
be Isobel’s middle name. She seemed 
rather to insist upon it. 

““Why the devil does she keep butting 
in?”’ Andy asked himself. 

\ 
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But she did go to the kitchen eventu- 
ally—or somewhere; but she left the atmos- 
phere of reserve behind her. In decency, 
Andy and Joe could hardly have burst into 
freedom at the instant of her departure, like 
children in a schoolroom during the ab- 
sence of the teacher. 

“Smoke, old lad, if you want to,” said 
Joe. 

“Sure Isobel wouldn’t 

“‘Heavens, no! Well, yes, I’ll have one 
with you. No, she won’t mind. She’s a 
regular feller. And most of her girl friends 
smoke.”’ 

He didn’t sound quite convincing, but 
Andy craved smoke, and they lighted ciga- 
rettes. ‘‘Where do you get that heavens 
line?” Andy inquired. “Switched over 
from the bad place, haven’t you? Some 
epithet, I’ll say!” 

“Tt’s natural enough,” Joe said, “‘being 
in a paradisaical state, fella. Andy, you’ll 
never know what it is until you try it once.” 

“YVe-ah? I suppose.so. Once enough, 
youreckon? . . . What’sthatfor? Take 
it away.” 

“For your ashes,” said Joe seriously, 
continuing to present the tray. 

“Oh, heavens!” ejaculated Andy. 

And it was a perfect little dinner that Joe 
changed for—merely into a dark business 
suit, so as not to embarrass our guest. The 
flowers were Andy’s roses, sent out that 
morning; the napery, the silver and the 
crystal were absolutely comme il faut and 
perfectly en régle, and a neat maid served 
blamelessly in black. Isobel in full fig— 
filmy turquoise. More talk about the Span- 
ish missions, a little about the political situ- 
ation, less about the bootleg —Joe switching 
to the art of Benny Leonard and explaining 
that he meant Henry James. Who was 
Benny Leonard, Isobel wanted to know, 
and Joe did some more switching, and then 
proposed coffee in the living room. Isobel 
would play to them—some—er—Chopin. 

“And I want you to sing for Isobel— 
some of the little ditties with which you 
were wont to beguile the tedium of our 
bachelor parties,’”’ said Joe, the idiot. 

Isobel played a nocturne very nicely and 
then a little thing of Ravel’s, and then 
Andy was obliged to oblige or seem ungra- 
cious. He had a fairly good barytone voice 
and could manage an accompaniment that 
wasn’t too bad, so he chose one or two safe, 
time-hallowed selections from his reper- 
toire. 

“Now one or two of the French ones,” 
Joe requested. ‘“‘He’s some Frog, this guy, 
Isobel.” 

But Andy positively declined. The French 
ones were—well, idiomatic. But Joe in- 
sisted and Isobel was even more insistent. 
Well, if they asked for it—Andy thereupon 
recklessly chanted L’amant d’Amanda, 
which, by the way, had been one of Céleste’s 
war horses. That settled Joe and termi- 
nated the performance. Andy, soon after 
that, was obliged to ask about trains. 

“Trains nothing whatever!’ Joe roared. 
“You're staying here tonight.” 

There was an argument—which Isobel 
settled: “‘Darling, Mr. Tyler knows best 
whether he can stay. We would be de- 
lighted if he felt that he cotld, but we 
mustn’t try to force him. If you must go, 
Mr.—Andy, there’s one in just half an 
hour. I’mso sorry you can’t stay, but per- 
haps next time / 

So they drove him to the station. It was 
such a lovely moonlight night and Isobel 
thought she would enjoy a little fresh air. 


” 


“Well, how do you like old Andy, sweet- 
ness?”’ asked Joe, as they started back. 
“Great old scout, isn’t he?”’ 

Isobel shrugged. “To be perfectly can- 
did, old dear, I don’t see quite what makes 
you think he’s so wonderful,”’ she replied. 
“Personally, I’m not crazy about him.”’ 

“You’re kidding,” said Joe. ‘Aren’t 
you kidding?’”’ he demanded anxiously. 

“T suppose I must try to like him, but I 
wish Never mind. Isn’t the moon 
lovely? ’Member that night at the Torrey 
pines?”’ 

“Uh-huh. But listen i 
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“Joe dearest, I wish you would break 
yourself of that slangy listen habit. I think 
you must have got that from your friend, 
Mr. Tyler. I must say his language isn’t 
always very choice.” 

““Now you speak of it, you may be right,” 
said Joe. ‘I don’t know a living soul that 
uses only choice language. Even our Eng- 
lish pro at Dartmouth eased off from the 
undefiled ever and anon. But listen! You 
don’t mean to say that you don’t like old 
Andy! I won’t say that he was at his best 
tonight—probably a little shy, but—why, 
nobody could help liking him! You do, 
don’t you? Honest now!” 

“‘T like him as well as he does me, at 
least.”’ 

“That’s the stuff! 
just about all right.” 

““Apple sauce!’’ snapped the purist. 
“He hates me. He loathes me, and you 
know it perfectly well. I suppose some 
husbands would resent that, but you don’t 
mind. After all, he’s your friend—your 
dearly beloved, sacred, perfect friend, and 
I’m only your wife, and I'd better be careful 
how I criticize him. I don’t care; I think 
he has a mean, sinister face, with that dis- 
reputable scar and all, and that sarcastic 
smile; and you can say what you like— 
he’s coarse. What was that song—Aman- 
da’s lover? Something horrid, I know, but 
he gabbled it off so fast—what was it?” 

“‘T don’t remember ever hearing it be- 
fore,’ Joe lied miserably. ‘‘Something 
about pipe off that bird; he’s Oh, 
what’s the use? The point is 

“The point is, you colored up when he 
began to sing it, and st 

“Listen, sweetheart 

““A nice thing for a man to sing inde- 
cent MY 

“Who said it was indecent? Say 

“Then you translate it. I dare you to! 
And I can just imagine the surroundings— 
where he took you in that detestable Paris.” 

“He took me nowhere. We went : 

“Yes, you went with him to the Y. M. 
C. A. and you both read the magazines and 
drank a glass of lemonade and & 

“Listen, Isobel,’’ said the worm, turning 
and speaking with deadly softness. ‘‘We 
did nothing of the sort. We went to some 
of the lowest dives in Montmartre and 
filled our skins with brandy and absinth, 
and there was a flock of girls i 

“Oh!” cried Isobel, in tones of anguish. 
“T knew he was going to make trouble be- 
tween us! Iknewit! Iknewit! Iknewit!”’ 


He thinks you are 


” 


” 


” 


Andy was not going to give Joe up with- 
out a struggle, ghastly as this experience 
had been. He went to Flushing again, and 
yet again, and strove, almost humbly, to 
propitiate the demon wife; but neither his 
nor Joe’s effort could even mitigate Mrs. 
Gilligan’s sugar-coated hostility. That fool 
Joe on one occasion increased it by telling 
her facetiously that but for Andy she would 
in all probability have waited at the church 
in the lurch and upset, like the forlorn lady 
in the song. The fact that Joe had actually 
overslept on his wedding morning and had 
been aroused by Andy was no screaming 
joke to Isobel, and that is no grave reflec- 
tion on her sense of humor. The old- 
fashioned farewell stag party of the night 
before, far from being an excuse, was, to 
her, an added offense. Andy had got up 
the party—the orgy. He didn’t serve any- 
thing stronger than coffee? Nonsense! 
Well, if it was the other men who brought 
it, Andy should not have permitted it to be 
drunk, and that was that. Joe might say 
what he liked, but Andy had exerted a bad 
influence on him. 

Of course Joe didn’t believe that. No 
denying, though, that Andy would have 
been the better for a good woman’s com- 
panionship. He had the nerve to say that 
to Andy on one of his rare and getting- 
rarer visits to the apartment. Andy told 
him very plainly where he got off, and that 
shortened Joe’s call by a good hour and 
caused Andy several bad quarter hours of 
regret. 

There was no blinking the matter— Andy 
had lost his friend. Joe was no longer the 
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old Joe. Ruined! Getting smug and 
would soon be fat. What was that line 
about the twain becoming one flesh? That 
wasn’t the worst of it with marriage; the 
twain became one in spirit. A part of Iso- 
bel’s aura seemed to have attached itself 
to her husband, and his self-satisfaction 
was exasperating. He looked about his old 
quarters sniffily. 

“‘ Andy, I wonder how the dickens I could 
ever have stood it here—looking back at 
it. . . . Something so futile about the life 
we led. And you're still leading it!” 

“‘Haven’t you pumped that bilge out of 
your system yet? Yes, too bad, isn’t it? 
No mah-jongg, no pink teas, no garden 
parties, no receptions, nothing to do except 
what I damn please—excuse my profanity. 
I can drop my ashes on the rug, though, 
and I can stay out as late as eleven or 
twelve without having to account for my- 
self. I can go for a week or ten days up 
into the Maine woods, camping and fish- 
ing—according to promise—and not be 
dragged off to Atlantic City against my 
will. Yes, I’m leading that life still. Lead- 
ing it—get that? I’m not led by apron 
strings.” 

“T didn’t say it was against my will,” 
Joe protested. “‘We had a bully good time 
there too. Of course, when I promised to go 
with you am 

“Oh, that’s all right. Bless you, I under- 
stand. Anyway, you're too soft now for the 
hardships of camp life.” 

“Got those gloves still? Dll show you 
how soft I am!” ; 

. “And go back to Isobel with a black eye 
that brutal Andy gave you? Notany! Be- 
sides, you’d miss your train.” 

“That’s so,’ said Joe, looking at his 
watch; and he left in a hurry. 


Yes, it was too bad! Andy had half be- 
lieved in that room of his—Andy’s Room— 
in the mansionette at Flushing, and in the 
labeled dining-room chair. He had imag- 
ined himself growing old; dear Uncle Andy 
to Joe’s golden-haired, prattling brats, and 
Isobel a sure-enough good fellow. He and 
Joe would go off on their annual fishing trip 
and all would be supracious and galump- 
tious, while—oh, heavens—to quote Joe. 

And it really might have been, if Isobel 
had been a different woman—or if he had 
married Vera Hubbard. ; 

By the way, he had seen Vera Hubbard 
at the first night of Daughter Dear, You 
Mustn’t, sitting right across the aisle from 
him a seat ahead. His gaze had been at- 
tracted to her almost immediately after he 
and Hulbert Wenstell, of the Earth-Girdle 
Rubber Company, had taken their seats— 
even before he quite recognized her, in 
spite of that glossy black head of hair and 
the wholly revealed nape of the white neck 
seeming vaguely familiar. Odd that such a 
perfectly boyish clipping should fail to 
make her seem anything but feminine! But 
one had to take into account the line of the 
neck curving graciously to the bosom, the 
long jet earrings almost touching the slop- 
ing shoulders, as well as the ermine wrap 
draping the back of the seat. The ensemble 
was sufficiently feminine and sufficiently 
striking to attract the attention of any male 
with eyes in his head and blood in his body. 
Wenstell was such a man, and he at once 
nudged Andy and murmured ecstatically, 
“Peach! Oh, boy!” 

Just then the lady looked round, saw 
Andy, smiled and bowed. A funny little 
twist of a smile too; very fetching. Andy 
remembered noticing it at the fatal wed- 
ding. Then she turned and spoke to the 
bird sitting next to her. He wasn’t such a 
washout, although he did wear a camellia 
in the buttonhole of his well-cut coat and 
wore his hair longer than Miss Hubbard’s. 

“Long-haired men and_ short-haired 
women!’ was Andy’s sneering mental re- 
action. 

“Do you know her?” whispered Wen- 
stell. There was joy in that whisper, and 
fond anticipation. 

“No,” replied Andy. 
where, that’s all.” 

(Continued on Page 189) 


“Met her some- 
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oe is a keen satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every article one wears is above reproach. 
The man whose belt is stamped with the name 
HICKOK knows that at least that part of his’ 
attire is, in quality and appearance, as fine as 
money can buy. 


HICKOK Belts are made of rich leave i in soft 
tones of tan, blue, black, grey and cocoa brown 
— HICKOK Buckles and Beltograms of Hickok 
Plate, Master Plate, or Sterling Silver in a wide 
variety of distinctive designs. This permits — 
matching every suit and every occasion with a— 
set appropriate in color and style. Look for the | 


name HICKOK on the back of the Belt, Buckle | 


and Beltogram you buy. Priced $1, $2, $3, $5 digs 


HI GKOK 


Rochester, N. » 
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—it’s “Come in!” every time he calls. 


She seems so proud of her home 


© 1926, The Estate Stove Company ~ 


AST WINTER, she always greeted him with 
— her hat and coat on, ready to go out. He often 
mdered why she did not ask him in. Could it be 
it she was ashamed of her home? But this winter 
t’s “Come in!” every time he calls. She seems so 
gud of this same home. And well she might be. 
Everything is so bright, so tasteful. That hideous 
we he had caught a glimpse of last year is gone. 
its place is a handsome Heatrola: 
id how it has changed the appear- 
ce of the whole room—made it so 
zy and home-like. The furniture, 
> hangings—all seem newer, finer. 
rery room in the house extends a 
Icome of friendly warmth. Even 
at drafty corner by the north win- 
w is comfortable now. 


n tens of thousands of homes 


rhaps you are surprised that Heat- 
a could work such a transforma- 
n. Yet there are tens of thousands 
women, owners of Heatrolas, who 
I tell you of the changes it has made 
‘their homes. Visit one of your neighbors who 
s installed this modern heating plant—you will 
ickly decide that you, too, would be proud to 
na Heatrola. You will admire its smart, cab- 
st design, the rich beauty of its lustrous, grained- 
thogany finish. No comparison, is there, with 
ly stoves and littered fireplaces? 


Average fuel saving—45% 


» comparison, either, with the way it heats. Estate 
satrola does away with “stove-a-room”’ heating 


re is only 
s CELE 


Even that drafty corner by the 
north window is comfortable now. 


inn na 


neem me — 
cAnd this family lives in Alaska! 


Alaska’s below-zero winters certainly offer a test for any wie at 
heating plant. Here is a home in Talkeetna, Alaska, gE 
that has been heated for the past three years by Heatrola, 
Read what the owner says about it:— 

“We have had the Heatrola since October, 1922, and 
have certainly enjoyed solid comfort for several winters. 
The Heatrola looks and is as good as new. It keeps every 
corner of our house warm. We have lived in Alaska 
twenty years, but this is the first time the question of 
keeping warm has been solved.”’ 
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She doesn't 
come to the door with 
her hat on now 
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—it circulates great volumes of warm, moist air to 
every part of the house, upstairs and down. And 
because of the Intensi-Fire Air Duct, that remark- 
able device found only in the Heatrola, the cir- 
culation of warm air is tremendously increased, 
without the use of a single additional pound of fuel. 
Asa result, Heatrola uses no more fuel than a single 
stove, yet does the work of a basement furnace. A 
recent investigation, in a below-zero 
section of the country, showed that, on 
anaverage, Heatrola saves 45% in fuel 
over ordinary heating methods. 

You'll appreciate the cleanliness of 
Heatrola, too. Its paper-tight con- 
struction prevents dirt and dust from 
getting into the room. You dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do the piano. 
The vitreous enamel finish needs no 
polishing, no shining. 


@0 easy to own one 


Although Estate Heatrola is the lead- 
ing small-home heating plant, it can 
be purchased on exceptionally easy terms. Your 
local dealer will install it under an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfactory service, too. Ask him to 
show you Heatrolas in operation, and to ex- 
plain how Heatrola will look and work in your 
home. Or, mail the coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for 
every requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 


New York—243 West 34th Street San Francisco—The Furniture Exchange 
Minneapolis—714 Washington Ave., N. Los Angeles—737 South Hill Street 


H. W.N., Talkeetna, Alaska. 
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THE INTENSI-FIRE 
—found only in Heatrola 


The Heatrola is as different inside 
as it is outside. For instance, it 
alone has the Intensi-Fire Air 
Duct, a remarkable device built 
into the Heatrola, directly in the 
path of the flame, that tremen- 
dously increases Heatrola’s heat- 
ing capacity without using a single 
additional pound of fuel. 


Owners find that Heatrola 
pays for itself in a short time with 
the fuel it saves. 


Get this 
free illustrated 
booklet! 


THE ESTATE 
STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
O Please send my free copy of 
“Heat every room—upstairs and 
down.” 


OI am planning to build. How 
can Heatrola save me 15% on 
construction costs? 


UN GUIOr merc easa rater t suai asaneec anon iets , 


for years 


Judged from the standpoint of satisfaction owners get 
from their trucks, Federal “heavy-duties” hold a position 
unique in the industry. 


Federal owners give Federals the highest praise and back 
it up with their money—for 72% of Federal Sales of 
heavy duty models during the last 5 years were to owners 
of Federal trucks! 


Longer-life— greater freedom from repairs—quality of 
materials and workmanship—the ability to do any job 


reater Owner Satisfaction 


and keep on doing it—more money-making miles—are 
advantages Federal owners enjoy. 


Call your local Federal representative for the facts. Let 
him show you what greater owner satisfaction can mean 
to you and your business. 

Models: 2'2—-3—3%—4—5—7% ton capacity. Knight- 
Motored Models 1 to 2 toms. New literature free on 
request. Dealers: write for confidential details of 
Federal’s franchise. 


Direct Factory Owned Branches in 25 Leading Cities and Sales and Service Stations at 1066 other points 


FED EUR AL MOTOR 


TRUCK 


C:O Me? Aah, DiE-T RO T 


LOWER COST »-r TON MILE 


(Continued from Page 184) 

Perfectly true. And when, after the show 
was over, he saw her in the foyer in the out- 
going crowd, he would have avoided her by 
hurrying on but for Wenstell’s strongly de- 
taining hand on his arm. 

But that was all the good it did the goof. 
He got the merest flicker of an indifferent 
glance, and then the peach looked at Andy’s 
sober face, with frank amusement in her 
eyes. 

“How do you do, Mr. Tyler? Haven’t 
you got over your bereavement yet?” 

“Oh, quite,’”” Andy replied. ‘“‘How are 
you, Miss Hubbard?’”’ Her name came to 
him readily, as it happened. 

“T told you that you would,” she re- 
minded him; and then, with aslight nod of 
farewell, turned and passed on with her 
escort. 

Wenstell reproached him bitterly for not 
taking advantage of his opportunity, but he 
felt that Wenstell could go to the devil. He 
liked the fellow well enough—too well to 
take the responsibility of introducing him. 
If he was fool enough to want to tangle with 
one of the silly, soft, seductive, siren sex, 
however boyishly bobbed, let him do it on 
his own hook. 

But there was no denying that Vera 
would have been an improvement on 
Isobel. He felt, somehow, that he might 
have got along pretty well with Vera. But 
you never could tell. He would have sworn 
that Madge was the soul of honesty— 
Madge was the angel nurse—and when Joe 
broke the news to him about her engage- 
ment he would have licked Joe to a frazzle 
for the putrid liar that he called him—only 
he, Andy, had been too weak to deliver 
much of a wallop and Joe wouldn’t hit 
back. Yet the girl had admitted her perfidy 
almost without batting an amethystine 
eye! Oh, to blazes with all of ’em! Why 
couldn’t Joe have had some sense? Got 
over his bereavement? No, sir, by gosh, he 
hadn’t. 


Experience and observation teach us that 
day infallibly follows night, that sunshine 
comes after the heaviest and most pro- 
longed rain and that blessed ease succeeds 
the torture of the worst toothache that ever 
twisted a nerve. Of course, if you are a 
pessimist, you’can reverse the order of suc- 
cession; but it is better to believe in the 
certainty of ultimate relief from the un- 
pleasant present than to anticipate misfor- 
tune and disaster when things are pretty 
well, thank you. 

For relief is sure to come, whatever the 
trouble may be. Perhaps as unexpectedly 
as it came to Andy, just when, according to 
the testimony of the Misses O’Brien and 
Mosely, he was developing a chronic 
grouch. It came in the person of a snub- 
nosed, long-lipped, red-headed, gray-blue- 
eyed, broad-shouldered man, who, having 
ascertained that Mr. Tyler was in and sit- 
ting at that desk over there, ignored ques- 
tions as to his name and business, opened 
the wicket that barred out the general pub- 
lic, lifted an obstructing office lad from his 
path and strode to the desk aforesaid. 

“Would you take me for a ghost now, 
Andy?” he inquired, in a fine bass voice 
that had the suspicion of a brogue. 

Apparently Andy did take him for a 
ghost. Miss O’Brien’s hasty supposition 
was that the big guy was a dick and that 
Mr. Tyler was as guilty as hell and knew 
that they had the goods on him, for he 
turned the color of the paste in that pot, 
m’dear, and I looked to see him slump out 
of his chair and writhe on the floor with 
foam on his mouth or sumpin. But he 
didn’t. What he said and what this other 
guy said I won’t sully my maiden lips by 
repeating. I didn’t hear it all, but I’ll tell 
the high-class neighbors I got an earful, at 
that. Ain’t men funny? Laughing and 
slapping each other and jerking out words 
that wouldn’t hardly have been p’mitted 
on the stage. And finally they walk out to- 
gether and not a whisper about when if 
ever he’d be back. Can y’magine! Gee! 

Yes, Andy thought it was the ghost of 
Francis Xavier Cassidy when he first 
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looked up, whereas it was Francis in the 
flesh, and more of it than he had had when 
Andy last saw him. 

Francis had not died on the field of 
honor, the bullet that had laid him low 
having merely creased him. He was revived 
by a shower of rain a little after nightfall, 
and reasoning that a Cassidy could have 
fallen in no other way than with his face to 
the foe, he had walked cautiously in the 
other direction, arriving at last ina German 
trench. 

“Another thing misled me was that 
somebody in that trench was snoring in 
pure United States without the least trace 
of an accent,” Francis explained. “‘It might 
have been you. Then came prison. Details 
later.”’ 

“Do you know where you are stopping, 
Francis X.?”’ 

Cassidy named a hotel and was promptly 
informed that he was several sorts and de- 
grees of a liar. ‘“‘You are staying, per- 
manently, at the palatial Pan-American 
Apartments, Suite 1130,’ said Andy. 
“VTet’s go, buddy.”’ 

Buddy went without a question or a mur- 
mur. ‘Transferred from the Galveston 
branch of a sizable shipping firm to its New 
York office, he had arrived a homeless 
stranger to whom one place would have 
been as good as another, other things being 
equal; but to be billeted with his old com- 
rade in arms! Andy could have taken him 
to the frowziest hole in the city and he 
would have been more than satisfied. So 
he went with Andy to Suite 1130—and 
stayed. 

“Joe Gilligan? That was the bird you 
wished on us at Plessis-lés-Tours, wasn’t it? 
Was he with you here?” 

“You’re succeeding him. Joe kicked out 
on me. Got himself all married.” 

“eé Huh ! ” 

“That’s the way I feel about it.”’ 

“The poor fish! And for what did he 
want to do that, will you tell me?” 

““Weak-minded. No backbone. I did all 
I could to argue him out of it.” 

“cc Huh ! ” 

Andy was delighted. Here was his old 
buddy, seeing eye to eye with him as ever! 
What a night that was! Night? A good 
slice of the morning had gone before either 
of them thought of bed. Old times and 
times recent; the unavailing efforts that 
Francis X. had made to find Andy, and the 
lucky chance that had brought to the Gal- 
veston office the rubber man who knew an 
Andrew J. Tyler in New York. 

“But I didn’t believe it was you. When 
this bird said that you were highly respect- 
able and had a big scar across your fore- 
head ——”’ 

“T got. that after you died that democ- 
racy might live. If it hadn’t been for old 
Joe Gilligan, you’d have had to dig to find 
me. Joe swung a dirty bayonet them days. 
Now he’s swinging brassies and niblicks 
and things. I’ll show him to you sometime. 
You’d be surprised.” 

“Not if he got married. I know what it 
does to ’em. How long did it take 
you to get a job after you got back?” 

That brought a long and harrowing tale 
of the vicissitudes of the returned warriors, 
Andy and Joe, and Francis X. told his 
hard-luck story. 

The last thing Andy said, as he wound 
the alarm of his clock, was: 

“Oh, I might as well tell you Joe and I 
took turn and turn about, alternate weeks, 
for first crack at the bathroom. Time limit 
twenty-five minutes. You can take the 
first week if you like.”’ 

“Fair enough,” said Francis X. ‘Suits 
me.”’ 

No more lonely evenings for Andy now. 
No batting around with uncongenials like 
Hulbert Wenstell or sitting silent and soli- 
tary in the apartment. If he and Francis 
X. wanted to step out, they did their step- 
ping together; if they wanted to stay in, 
they stayed in, and talked or read—even 
reading is the better for the consciousness 
of a good companion—or otherwise occu- 
pied themselves together. Now and then 
they threw a little party. They fitted. And 
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the best of it was that they both had the 
sense of permanence in their association, 
begotten and born of the similarity of their 
views regarding the institution of marriage 
and the gosh-dingedness of women. 

Not that Francis X. was altogether a 
woman hater. You could get along with 
?em, the darlings, if you knew how and had 
the knack of handling ’em. Treat ’em rough 
and tell ’em nothing. Love ’em where you 
find ’em and leave ’em where you loved 
?em. Such were his reprehensible senti- 
ments. 

“For,” said Francis X., “‘I take shame to 
say that I have acted otherwise in my day. 
Could you but look into my heart, Andy, 
my boy, you would see the scars of once- 
bleeding wounds inflicted by the creatures 


that would make the one on your marble | 


brow look like a kitten scratch.” Francis 
X. heaved a sigh. ‘“‘There was a frail at 
Corpus Christi by the name of Agnes 
No, I’m wrong; it was Olga. You see, both 
names beginning with a vowel and having a 
g in ’em Well, Ill tell you what this 
Olga girl done to me.”’ 

It was a sad story of man’s simple trust 
and woman’s perfidy. 

When it was finished, Andy began, in a 
burst of confidence, ‘‘When I was in the 
base hospital ” And he went on to the 
bitter, bitter end. 

““They’re all alike, with a taste of differ- 
ence,’’ was Cassidy’s comment..- 

“Double-crossers,’” said Andy. 

“And worse. Some you’d think inno- 
cent, just to look at ’em.”’ 

“Tf you didn’t know better.” 

They made a sort of litany of it. 

“All the trouble of the world has been 
due to ’em.”’ 

“Cherchez la femme! 
truth!” 

“Once they get after you 

“Run! It’s the only safe way.” 

Joe was the horrible example. Joe came 
a few days after Cassidy’s resurrection and 
took the kidding he got in good part. Fur- 
ther, he invited Francis X. to Flushing— 
very cordially; so, as he had set a date, 
Andy and Francis X. went out there and 
Isobel was lovely to both of them, but espe- 
cially to Francis X., in spite of the fact that 
Joe had told her that he and Cassidy never 
did hit it off so well. But Francis had a 
soothing tongue of his own and no con- 
science whatever in certain matters. It 
may be said that he didn’t treat Isobel 
rough and that he told her a great deal. 

“Tt does a man no harm, an experience 
like this, now and then,” he told Andy on 
their return. “Makes him humbly grateful 
for what he’s escaped. If at times he’s 
seized with a discontent by reason of the 
loss of a button or a hole in his sock, or the 
like, he can think of poor devils like Gilli- 
gan who have to listen to Mrs. Gilligan 
seven nights in the week, not to mention 
mornings and noons. We have much to be 
grateful for, Andy m’lad.” 

“You said it. Still, once in a while you'll 
find a woman that can talk sense and cut 
out the sex appeal—I mean square and 
straightforward—to all appearances.” 

“Yeah,” said Francis X. ‘‘And once in 
a while you'll find a two-tailed, five-legged, 
pale-pink hippopotamus—to all appear- 
ances.”” He stretched a long arm to his 
banjo, smote the sounding chords and sang: 


Ain’t that the 


” 


“*B—r—o—_w—n! 

I'll never set eyes on that gal again. 

She did for me, and her name it was B—— 
[Andy, falsetto] 


R—o 
{[Ensemble, fortissimo con gusto.| 
—w—n.”’ 


“Andy,” said Francis X., muting the 
strings, ‘“why don’t us buy us a piano and 
other fixings—like the men of means what 
we are? Wemay be here for some years yet 
and we ought to take some pride in our 
home.” 

Andy agreed joyfully, and the piano was 
bought the next day, after which Cassidy 
sprung himself for some Kirghiz rugs, very 
hullygeegorgeous and niftical, and Andy 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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* 
$ 16° 
Slightly more with 
~ laundry top and 
Jegs. Also made in 
farger sizes and 
capacities. 
Guaranteed 125 Ibs. 
working pressure. 


Write for booklet 
“Hot water — and 
plenty of it.” 


This booklet tells about 
Novelty Hevy-Dutee Tank- 
) Heaters. It tells how the 
| Novelty is giving people all 
the hot water they need for 
about Sc a day. A bucket of 
[ ~| coal keeps this Novelty tank- 
i heater going 24 hours, giving 
hot water for shaving, bath- 
ing, for kitchen and laundry. 


Thissturdy, little coal-burning 
tank-heater has been operat- 
ing successfully in thousands 
of homes for many years. 


Hot water —and plenty of 
it is the slogan of families who 
have this economical tank- 
heater working for them. And 
it requires only a fewmoments’ 
attention night and morning. 
Its brick-lined firepot insures 
its carrying a fire 12 to 15 
hours! 

The Novelty Hevy-Dutee 
brings plenty of hot water 
within the reach of every 
home—and hot water means 
not only comfort but health! 


Write today for descrip- 
tive booklet. 


Novelty Tank-Heaters are sold 
by your dealer. He can obtain 
them from his jobber or from 
The Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company. 


ABRAM COX COMPANY 


Established 1847 
American & Dauphin Sts., Phila. 


51 E. 42nd St., 736 W. Monroe St., 
New York Chicago 


Manufacturers of Novelty Boilers, 
Novelty Furnaces—pipe and pipe- 
less, Novelty (Fortune) Ranges and 
Novelty Tank-Heaters—everything 
for Heating and Cooking. 


*Slightly higher in Canada and west of 
the Mississippi 
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FUSSY CHOCOLATES 


Nut Combination, Nut and Chewy Centers 
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chocolate history 


Back in 1906 Whitman’s selected from the 
various chocolates they had been making since 
1842 those particular nut centers, caramels, 
nougats and other firm and “chew-y” kinds 
that were preferred by a large class of candy 
buyers. 


These selected chocolates were packed in a 
green and gold box and because they were an 
offering to particular people the box was named 
the Fussy Packacg For Fastip1ous Fo ks. 


The Fussy Package made an immediate hit, 


For Hallowe'en 


We have dressed up the Fussy 
Package in a special wrap for 
Hallowe’en which will make it fit 
perfectly in the Hallowe’en party. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


and ever since has been the favorite candy of 
a growing circle. Also it has been a distin- 
guished gift package. 

The Fussy Package was the pioneer in the 
line of special assortments originated by 
Whitman’s which now includes the SAMPLER, 
SALMAGUNDI, PLEASURE ISLAND, BONNYBROOK, 
and other packages, each catering to a real 
candy taste and preference. 


Fussy Packages are in sizes from half pound 
to five pounds. ; 


San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 189) 
bought a couple of pictures from a water- 
color exhibit he had happened to go to with 
a friend whom he had happened to meet, 
and in a month or two Joe Gilligan no 
longer looked about the apartment pity- 
ingly when he came. 

“You fellows are getting quite a collec- 
tion of nice things,’ he remarked. ‘‘Too 
good for a couple of hard-boiled old celi- 
bates. When you get back from that fishing 
trip you’d better give a tea. I see you’ve 
gota samovar. I’d like Isobel to see all this 
elegance and grandeur.” : 

“We'll think it over when we get back,” 
Cassidy growled. But, to his surprise, Andy 
seemed rather to take to the idea—prac- 
tically committed them. He took Andy to 
task for this when Joe had departed. 
“She'll bring a lot of other frills with her to 
inspect the animals in their lair. You'll 
see!”” 

“Of course there’s that risk,’’ Andy ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Well, there won’t be any of the 
fair triflers up in the woods,” he added. 
“We shan’t have to look at ’em, even. Did 
you ever think of that?” 

And that was true. There was not so 
much as a squaw to offend their eyes after 
they left Winnepagchuck. A man’s life, 
that! Days of loafing with savage abandon, 
of gorging with savage appetite on food of 
their own kill, days of going unshaven, of 
swimming in cool, clear waters, naked as 
savages and dancing aboriginal dances on 
sandy shores. Close to Nature’s heart. And 
no ladies! God bless ’em! 

‘And yet it looks as if Nature was bound 
to countenance the female,’”’ Andy philoso- 
phized by their camp fire one evening, 
breaking into Francis X.’s banjo strum- 
ming. He relighted his pipe with a red 
ember and continued: ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose the birds around here are singing for in 
the morning? Look at those young rabbits, 
and the bear cub you saw yesterday.” 

“And the she-bear,” said Francis X. 
“Glad I was she didn’t see me. Yes, I grant 
you it’s not easy to get away from the fe- 
male of the species. She sticks.”’ He began 
to sing: 


“Who's always true to us? 
. [Ensemble] 
Woman! Woman! 
Who’s stuck like glue to us 
Since the world began? 
Who murmurs, ‘Ah, what bliss!’ 
Then tries to snatch a kiss 
And on his face gets paint and powder ? 
[Ensemble] 
Man, poor man! 


“Paint and powder!’”’ The sneer on 
Francis X.’s face was little short of dia- 
bolical. “Don’t it make you sick? Look at 
’em on the street—streets full of ’em, diked 
out in paint and powder and feathers and 
beads and all the rest of the wampum; 
mincing along on high heels! Bare arms, 
bare legs! Gabbing about fellas, about 
dresses, about hats, about scandals—streets 
full of ’em, houses full of ’em, beauty par- 
lors full of ’em, Subways choked with 
’em—painted, powdered parasites, gold 
diggers, looking for some poor sap to throw 
the hooks into. They want to marry you, 
to own you, to boss you and nag you. Look 
at the Gilligan woman! All alike! No ex- 
ceptions! Andy, I’m glad you’re like me— 
got no use for ’em.”’ 

“Francis X.,’”’ said Andy, “you talk like 
a section of summer sausage. I hold no 
brief for women; but if you think they’re 
all alike, you simply betray your besotted 
ignorance. I’m not defending them, mind; 
but facts are facts, and there are some 
women so far above the best of us that we’d 
have to climb a thousand years to get near 
them. I try to keep an open mind, me, and 
I know. I met a girl not so long ago that — 
well, to begin with, she was dressed as sen- 
sibly as you and I dress, and there wasn’t a 
grain of powder or a speck of paint on her. 
She didn’t need it. And beautiful as she 
was—a sort of boyish beauty, if you get 
me posse" | 

He was interrupted by a sputtering sound 
that exploded into a yell. Francis X. fell 
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back with his face to the stars and shrieked. 
He rolled over, beating his thigh, and 
whooped with insane mirth. Andy re- 
garded him silently and contemptuously, 
until he sat up and wiped his eyes with his 
shirt sleeve. 

“T thought that would bring it out of 
you,” said Cassidy. ‘‘So that’s what the 
little birdies were singing about, is it? And 
that’s why we have to get back to town and 
give our tea, yes? And what’s been mak- 
ing you sneak off at odd times during the 
past month or so. Thought I was too dumb 
to suspect a thing, didn’t you? Well, now 
tell me all about it.’”’ 

“You're quite mistaken,” said Andy, in 
some confusion. ‘Nothing at all like that, 
and not at all likely to be. I was speaking 
of a lady that I haven’t met more than half 
a dozen times in my life—seven, to be 
exact. No, she values her own independ- 
ence too much to Listen, I meant to 
tell you I bought that samovar for her, but 
she wouldn’t even accept that. We’re just 
friends. Nothing in the world else.”’ 

“T’m going to miss you, Andy,” said 
Francis X. sadly. “‘What’s her name?” 

“T’ll be living with you right in Suite 
1130 when they start to tear the building 
down, feller,’ said Andy positively. ‘‘Her 
name is Vera. I want you to meet her. 
Maybe Isobel will bring her along to our 
tea. And by the way, Isobel isn’t really 
such a bad egglet. I guess old Joe’s pretty 
well satisfied with her.” 


It was spring, and at 6:30, antemeridian, 
Andy Tyler’s little alarm clock went off with 
its jubilant and beneficent summons to su- 
preme happiness; and, as Andy’s bare feet 
struck the floor, there came from Francis 
X. Cassidy’s adjoining bedroom a roar of 
protest against the musical sound. 

Andy heeded it not, but hastened to the 
bathroom, pausing only for a moment at a 


window to note that the sky was clear and . 


that the tops of the higher buildings across 
the park were tinged with rose pink from 
the rising sun. 

Happy omen! Real sunshine had come 
into his life at last and would leave it 
nevermore. Nevermore! Francis X., slow- 
ly and reluctantly abandoning the drowsy 
delights of his bed, heard him singing 
under the shower: 


“The lady I love will soon be a bride, 
With a diadem o-on her brow-ow 


” 


“Poor guy!” yawned Francis X. “Poor 

uy!”’ 

He blinked at unfamiliar garments on 
hangers depending upon a hook in the 
door—a morning coat, striped trousers— 
and then lighted a cigarette, threw the 
burned match on the floor and lay back on 
his pillow to await Andy’s emergence. 
Andy had stopped singing to shave, but 
one can think while shaving. He was now 
thinking that the lady he loved would soon 
be a bride, and he knew just how she would 
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look, having been already permitted a 
glimpse of her in her bridal array of mist 
and gossamer. The heart-stopping marvel 
of that sight! 

After all, women had the right idea about 
dress. It was with no thought of alluring 
men that they stressed it so much; it was 
their instinctive love of all things beauti- 
ful—the expression of their beautiful souls. 
Yet Vera had never been more lovely in his 
eyes than in her riding kit the morning 
that he had encountered her in the park, 
not long after their meeting at the theater. 
She had reined in her horse, talked with 
him for some minutes and given him per- 
mission to call. Oh, that dear little twist of 
a smile! They had been friends from that 
moment, and would always be friends as 
well as lovers. She, too, had been bereaved, 
as she had told him at Joe’s wedding; and 
marriage had spoiled her friend, who was 
absurdly devoted to her husband and could 
talk of nothing but that darned Everett 
and her stupid little house and was no 
longer simpatico. Love and marriage were 
silly, she thought, and was glad to find a 
man who agreed with her. She 

‘Going to be in there all morning? Say, 
nobody’s going to take any notice of you, 
guy.” 

“Be out in a minute.” But he took his 
time with the bay rum and talcum. He 
frowned at the disfiguring scar on his fore- 
head, and then remembered what tender 
lips had been pressed to it, and he smiled 
idiotically. 

“T love it, Andy darling!” That was 
what she had said. And meant it! 

A moment or two later he pranced out, 
shouting ‘‘Next!’’ and half an hour after 
that Mike brought up the heavily loaded 
breakfast tray, his eyes rolling and his 
mouth agrin. 


“Lawdy, Mist’ Tyler, it don’ seem but | 


yist’d’y ’at Mist’ Gilligan 4 
“T know,” said Andy. 


there it is!” 
Mike’s thunder. 

“Yas-suh. ’At’s er way it is wiv me. 
Yas-suh. Mist’ Tyler, Ah suhtenly does 
hope if 

“‘Tt’s all we can do. Beat it, Mike!” 

“Listen, Andy,” said Francis X., as they 
sat to eat. ‘‘You really mean seriously to 
go through with this, do you? Quite in 
earnest as to your intention? Because, if 
so, I want you distinctly to understand that 
I disclaim all responsibility. Get that? It’s 
against my wishes and my judgment that 
you're leaving me. Understand that 
clearly.” 

“And you understand this,” said Andy. 
“Vera and I want you to look om our home 
as your home too, Vera likes you, and 4: 

“Banana oil!” said Francis X., and 
Andy, remembering what Vera had re- 
cently said about Mr. Cassidy, and her 
manner of saying it, only replied, “‘No 
banana oil about it, yousap! Gee! I wish 
it was all over!” 


Over at last! A jumble of impressions in 
Andy’s mind—red carpet, dim religious 
light, a heavy perfume of flowers, a goddess 
in gossamer and mist, deep, rich intonations 
of magic words—words of power, making 
us twain one flesh; laughter, handshaking, 
kissing—Isobel kissing him with a real 
warmth—faces, faces tearful, faces smiling; 
music pealing triumphantly, rumbling, re- 
verberating—a light touch on his arm that 
sent his head up and his chest out. He was 
a god, of course, or how should the goddess 
be at his side? 

Something dreamlike about it all, and in 
the dream he is telling the cock-eyed world 
that, hackneyed though the statement may 
appear, this is the happiest moment in his 
life. 

But among all these things, one of the 
two that he is to recall most clearly is Joe 
Gilligan’s face, with something in it familiar 
of old, but long absent. His old friend! A 
barrier somehow fallen! Joe, redivivus, 
pump-handling him vigorously and saying, 
“Well, you darned rapscallion, you’re one 
of us now!” 


“Every time I | 
get married, I think it will be the last; but | 
So, shamelessly, he stole | 
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TAKMORE 
in every home 


ou turn to Stakmore Folding 
Y Chases so often that you will 
wonder how you ever kept house 
without them. Think of the con- 
venience of whisking out these 
handsome chairs for a card game 
without disarranging other furni- 
ture. And when you want extra 
seats at dinner—Stakmores. 


In kitchen or bathroom, on lawn 
and porch, the chairs you need are 
ready in an instant. Stakmores open 
noiselessly and easily. Upholstered 
seats and tilted backs give a new 
experience in comfort. When not in 
use, your Stakmore Set tucks away 
in a closet. 


You will find Stakmores in a va- 
riety of beautiful stains and lac- 
quers. You'll also find Stakmore 
Tables to match—rigid tables that 
can’t wobble because of their 
unique corner anchorages. 


STAKMORE 
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FOLDING FURNITURE 


STAKMORE CO. INC., 
Dept. H-2, 200 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Send information about Stakmore Chairs and Tables. 
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never forgets. Then, forsaking the sea be- 
cause of failing eyesight, he became a book- 
keeper, farmer, short-story writer, theater 
manager, playwright and play producer; 
but even now he still clings to his early 
love, andat the first approach of the warmer 
days he hurries to the Sound to get in readi- 
ness his little boat in preparation for the 
many happy hours he anticipates spending 
on her. 

Three years after the birth of the boy, a 
daughter was born and christened Susannah 
Jane; three years later another daughter 
was born and christened Ann Elizabeth, 
and again in three years, on June 3, 1866, 
another son, and the last child, was born 
and was christened George Howells. 

Walsall, my native town, is on the bor- 
der of what is known in England as the 
Black Country, because of the coal mines, 
the iron and steel works and the belching 
smokestacks in the district. For miles it is 
a continuous Pittsburgh. Walsall, how- 
ever, is asaddlery town and is noted for the 
manufacture of leather goods. One of the 
surprises of my life was to meet on one of 
its streets Patrick Francis Murphy, the 
head of the Mark Cross Company, and to 
learn that their principal factory was lo- 
cated there. 

Walsall is built on and around a high hill 
and its dominating feature is an old and 
beautiful church standing right on the hill’s 
crest. When I lived there Walsall had a 
population of nearly 70,000, but street rail- 
ways and omnibuses were unknown to it 
and it did not have a single daily paper. 
Even now, with a population of 100,000, it 
has no newspaper except weekly ones. 

My life in Walsall divides itself naturally 
into two parts, the first being the Infant 
School period and the second the Blue 
Coat School period. The Infant School was 
exactly what its name implies. The early 
age at which I was sent to this school is 
evidenced by the fact that among my 
mother’s most treasured possessions was a 
small book entitled William and His Uncle 
Ben, and in it was the inscription: ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to G. H. Broadhurst for saying his 
alphabet.’’ The date was 1868. 

Like every mother, ours had her pet 
anecdotes about her children. She used to 
tell how my brother, when a child of four, 
wandered away early in the afternoon and 
could not be found. Just as night came he 
returned in the most nonchalant manner. 
To the question as to where he had been he 
answered, “‘Round’’; and when asked if he 
had not been afraid of being lost he replied, 
““Couldn’t I see the steeple?”’ 


Not a Channel Aspirant 


Her most-repeated story regarding my 
childhood was that while I was still in the 
Infant School, a visitor, at the request of 
the schoolmistress, set me a sum in addi- 
tion. I gazed at it for a while, but did not 
start to foot it. The visitor asked, ‘‘Can’t 
you do it?’’ And the reply was, ‘“‘Yes; but 
look at the nines in it.” 

The Blue Coat School was so called be- 
cause a certain number of boys, in conform- 
ity with a charity bequest, received their 
education and their clothing free. The 
clothing consisted of a blue cap, a loose 
blue coat, a brown belt, corduroy trousers 
and heavy but serviceable shoes. My 
brother warned me if an offer for me to 
become one of them was given, to jump into 
Beech’s Pool rather than agree to it. Such 
a proposition was soon made and my par- 
ents left the decision tome. Following my 
brother’s advice, though not understanding 
it, I declined. 

Mother accepted the decision somewhat 
regretfully, for with her every penny 
counted and it would have meant my 
clothing and tuition free. Father only 
chuckled and smiled. It did not take me 
long to discover the reason for my brother’s 
warning. Every Blue Coat boy was a 
marked lad. He could not enter into any 
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SOME OTHERS AND MYSELF 


(Continued from Page 13) 


mischief without being found out, for his 
uniform betrayed him. He dared not play 
with the joyous recklessness of boyhood for 
fear of tearing or soiling his clothing, and 
that would mean prompt and severe pun- 
ishment by the schoolmaster. His attire 
yelled ‘“‘Charity!” and set him apart. His 
spirit was quelled and his soul intimidated. 
For my escape from this servitude I have 
always been most grateful. 

Looking back on the years at the Blue 
Coat School, it seems to me that they were 
filled with much more incident than falls to 
the lot of the average boy, but I shall show 
but two or three of their highest lights. 
Soon after I entered that school my brother 
took me to the public baths with the inten- 
tion of teaching me to swim. He jumped 
off the springboard and swam about to 
prove to me how easy and what fun it was. 
Then he told me to jump from the board 
into the water. Without thought of fright 
or danger, I was poised for the spring, when 
a fat, red-faced man threw a cupful of cold 
drinking water over me. I did not jump, 
nor have I ever jumped. Nor have I 
learned to swim. I can go through all the 
motions with precise and mathematical 
accuracy, but I get nowhere. There is mo- 
tion, but not propulsion. The four-wheel 
brakes are not needed, because I never 
start. In a nonmoving swimming race for 
the world’s championship I would back my- 
self to win the first prize with ease. 


Sharing the Honors 


Some three years after the above inci- 
dent, it was the custom for one of the as- 
sistant masters to take a number of boys 
weekly to the baths for the purpose of giv- 
ing them swimming lessons. Although I 
could not swim, I joined in the games by 
pulling myself hand over hand along the 
ropes and by jumping across the corners 
and catching the rope onthe other side. At 
this I became quite expert, and, as is so 
often the case, proficiency and familiarity 
led to carelessness, the result being that 
once I jumped, missed and sank in six feet 
of water. 

The sensations which followed seem al- 
most as vivid today as they were then. I 
kicked with all my might and threshed 
about desperately with my arms. I seemed 
to be in the embrace of some monster which 
yielded to my faintest effort and yet con- 
stantly embraced me gently but suffocat- 
ingly. There was no pain and no fear. My 
only thought was to fight against the velvet 
monster which enveloped me. This I did 
with all my might. 

After a while I felt myself getting weaker 
and my struggles growing correspondingly 
more feeble. Then I ceased to struggle and 
felt myself going down, down, down, and 
sinking into a calm and untroubled sleep. 
When I awoke, the assistant master, whose 
attention had been called by the cries of one 
of the boys and who had dived and brought 
me up, was administering first aid. Every- 
thing has its compensations, and, being un- 
able to walk home, I had my first and for 
many years my only ride in a cab. That 
made it a memorable day. 

Our curriculum comprised reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling and composition, 
grammar, geography and lessons on the 
prayer book and the Scriptures. Every 
year an examination was held in these sub- 
jects, and also in general knowledge and 
current events. For each subject three 
prizes were awarded; and a boy named 
Mark Bates, with whom I had been trans- 
ferred from the Infant School and next to 
whom I sat until our school days ended, 
and I figured that between us we could get 
all the firsts and the seconds, leaving the 
thirds to the other ninety-and-odd boys in 
the class. 

Although he gave me a hard struggle, 
my impression is that I won more firsts 
than he did and that I was the leader in the 
class and he the runner-up. 


In the playground, however, Bates led 
with practically no opposition. Both on 
account of his natural aptitude for leader- 
ship and of his physical prowess—for he was 
a big and powerful boy for his age—he was 
the class captain from the start. His posi- 
tion was never questioned until his last 
year as a scholar, when he was the captain 
of the school also. 

In that year there came a boy named 
Frank Worrall. He was a year older than 
Bates, and somewhat bigger. His presence 
was ominous from the day of his coming. 
Finally he flatly refused to obey Bates’ 
orders. Of that there could be but one out- 
come. According to the unwritten law of 
the school, they had to fight. Friday after- 
noon, immediately after school, was the 
time selected for the battle, because it 
would give both boys Friday night, all day 
Saturday and all day Sunday to recover 
from the effects before coming again under 
the head master’s inquisitorial eye. The 
place selected was an unused barn on the 
outskirts of the town and each contestant 
was to be accompanied by one boy to act as 
second and see fair play for his principal. 
I, of course, went with Bates. 

Arriving at the barn by separate routes, 
both principals promptly stripped to the 
waist. This was to be a fight to a finish 
with bare knuckles, and each boy preferred 
to have the blood on his skin rather than on 
his shirt. The preliminaries were conducted 
almost as formally and importantly as 
though for a duel. There was to be no kick- 
ing, no wrestling, no gouging, no butting 
and no hitting below the belt. Every 
knock-down was to be a round. When a 
boy fell, the other was to retire to his own 
corner. If the fallen one were able to get up 
and wished to continue, he was allowed to 


‘go to his corner to be sponged off by his 


second. Then the fight was to be resumed 
until one was unable to respond or was will- 
ing to admit the other’s superiority. These 
points being agreed upon, the boys shook 
hands and the battle was on. 

All the real champions of the ring, those 
who live in affection as well as in memory, 
have had that greatest of all physical qual- 
ities, the fighting heart; but never was it 
shown by Ketchel, Nelson, Wolgast or even 
Lavigne, nor yet in that never-to-be- 
forgotten tenth round between Carpentier 
and Tunney, where Carpentier established 
himself as one of the heroic spirits of the 
roped arena, more than in the battle be- 
tween those two thirteen-year-old boys. I 
realize that years add glamour to events 
and am making allowances. 


A Battle of Champions 


But they fought with bare knuckles; 
there was no roaring crowd to urge them 
on; there was no great money prize at 
stake; the newspapers would not headline 
the winner and chronicle his doings for 
months, perhaps years, to come; and yet 
for nearly an hour, and without a minute’s 
rest after every three minutes of fighting, 
battered, bruised and bleeding, and toward 
the end so arm-tired that they could hardly 
put up their hands—they fought on grimly 
and gamely, asking no quarter and giving 
none, so evenly matched that only one 
thing was left to decide the issue, and that 
was—which had the greater heart. 

Once, when Bates had fallen, and he was 
sitting for a second or two on my knee, I 
whispered, “Shall I ask if they’ll call it a 
draw?’’ He shook his head. ‘‘They’ll do 
it,’ I said, at which Bates, squinting at his 
adversary out of his one open eye, replied, 
“T can lick him yet.”’ 

The fight went on, and after a while Wor- 
rall’s second, while they were still engaged, 
came to me and suggested that we should 
call it a draw. 

“Ts that a proposition?” I asked. He 
said that it was. “‘I agree,’ I replied, and 
at that each of us rushed to his man, pulled 
him away and told him what we had settled. 
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A minute later two dead-tired and badly 
bruised boys, reluctant and yet willing, 
were shaking hands. 

Before he left school, Worrall almost 
toppled Bates from his pedestal. Corporal 
punishment was in vogue in those days and 
the head master was a firm believer in its 
efficacy. Once when he caned Worrall with 
unusual severity, the boy in a fit of anger 
and desperation seized the master’s whisk- 
ers with his left hand and punched him all 
over the room with his right, and for the 
first time in my life I realized what whisk- 
ers were for. 

That was a day of days. In the garden 
of my remembrance it stands a blazing 
tulip among the forget-me-nots. ( 

The other and last incident of the period 
which I shall describe had a greater in- 
fluence on my life than all the others com- 
bined. 

A boy named Watson and I were going to 
see the town team play a cricket match. To 
get to the grounds one had to pass the foot- 
ball field. There a number of rich boys, 
sons, brothers and cousins of the cricketers, 
were playing football; and, as the regula- 
tion goals were too far apart, they had 
taken off their hats and coats and were 
using them to mark the goal posts. 


Political Influence 


As there were not enough of them to 
make the full teams, they asked us to play. 
We agreed and placed our hats and coats 
with theirs. Presently the captain of the 
football team came from the cricket ground, 
gathered up the hats and coats and re- 
turned them to their owners. But when he 
came to Watson’s and mine, he took our 
names and addresses and summoned us for 
trespassing—summoned only us, the two 
poor boys who had been invited to play by 
the others whom he let go free. 

That meant that we had to appear for 
trial before the magistrates, which was in 
itself a disgrace. If we were found guilty 
and fined it would take years to live it 
down, and if the magistrates took it into 
their heads to send us to prison for a week, 
which they were quite capable of doing, 
it meant that we were jailbirds and ruined 
for life. I went to plead with and explain 
to the man who was president of both the 
cricket and the football clubs, but it was 
useless. An example must be made and 
we were to be the victims. The secretary of 
the clubs, however, was one of our assistant 
masters and he succeeded in having the 
summons against me dropped. But Watson ° 
did not belong to our school and he went to 
trial. Among the magistrates was the 
president of the clubs who had refused to 
listen to me. The captain of the football 
club told how he had caught Watson play- 
ing on his team’s field. He said nothing 
about the boys with whom Watson was 
playing and no questions were asked. 

Neither was Watson allowed to tell the 
story. All he was permitted to do was to 
confirm or deny the captain’s evidence. 
Was he playing there as testified or was he 
not? Hewas. Therefore he was guilty and 
the verdict was ten shilling and costs, or 
seven days in prison. 

Watson’s parents, who were poorer even 
than mine, managed to raise the money, 
probably by pawning the family’s Sunday 
clothes, and the boy went free. But I could 
not get over the outrage and the injustice 
of it, and I have not got over it to this day. 
I made up my mind to leave a town where 
such a thing could happen at the first min- 
ute that I possibly could. 

After I had passed, at the age of fourteen, 
the highest class in the school, I became a 
pupil teacher. This meant that for one year 
I should be a candidate for apprenticeship. 
If I survived the year and successfully 
passed the government examination, I 
should then be articled, or apprenticed, to 
the school for five years. During that 

(Continued on Page 197) 
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After All—It’s the Way You Feel 


OMFORT~— mental and physical—that’s 
really what we all want. Comfort for the 
eye—that’s Jordan lines—style—distinction. 


An easy leisure at the wheel—snap in the. 
traffic press—agile on the road—power. 4 


“y 


Body comfort—a steering wheel that a finger 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR GOM PAY, 


whirls—a feeling that you dominate the road. 


A safe all-steel—all-vision feeling—sthose are 
the words. A Line Eight that’s smooth—that’s 
simple—that goes sixteen miles on a gallon. 


Besides—the comfort—mental comfort— 
bécause it’s a Jordan. 


, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


There’s something about the 
golden days of red Autumn that 
sets the gy psy blood astir—a long- 
a ing to be somewhere else as the 
year burns down—crisp days 
a and nights in the great outdoors 
a tions under a quiet sky—that’s October. 
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A revolutionary fabric controlled exclusively by Kuppenheimer. Wrinkle- 
proof . . non-bagging . . wears like granite. In new Fall suits and overcoats. 
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Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate and Smooth Surfaced 
Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roofs 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 
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self-spacing features. 


Interesting remodeling effects are obtained with 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
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Inform Yourself About This Shingle 


This Beaver Vulcanite Self-Spacing Shingle is familiarly called the ““Jumbo’’ Shingle 
because of its extra strength and size. Test it—with water, with cold, with radiator 
heat, with burning embers, with ruthless kicking, scuffing or twisting. It makes a tight, 
good-looking roof. Costs less to lay and seals the roof tighter because of the size and 
Send for samples and literature 
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For walls of strength and beauty, Bestwall— 
the superior Plaster Wall Board 


Post yourself fully 


to get better roofs and walls 


T is nothing less than an honest duty to 

yourself to look into the details of any 
building construction or remodeling that 
you may be planning. 


If your mind is busy calculating the cost 
of a roof—whether for a new building or an 
old one—it is well.to know that the kind of 
roof you will get is a matter largely within 
your own control. Tests and comparisons 
will forewarn and forearm you. So make 
them. Make roofing material prove its right 
to your confidence as Beaver Vulcanite 
Roofings in shingle or roll form can do. Get 
samples. Submit each to the Beaver ‘6 
daring tests” for roofing. Then you’ ll know 
what to expect for your roofing money. 


The Beaver belief in testing goes all the 
way. It includes not only Beaver Products 
for roofs, but for wa//s as well. Plaster wall 
board, for example. Tests convince you that 
Bestwall, the Beaver Product, is a stronger 


plaster wall board due to its émproved facing 
of tough fibre and its solid rock plaster core 
—a plaster wall board that decorates better 
and at less expense—a plaster wall board 
that costs no more to buy. 

And Beaver Fibre Wall Board, used so 
much for remodeling, proves by every 
practical test why for 17 years it has given 
such satisfaction in actual use. 

For walls of uniformly pleasing appear- 
ance use Beaver American Plaster. ‘There 
is a difference in quality in plaster as in 
other materials. 

You need buy no walls and roofs sight un- 
seen and service unknown. Beaver provides 
samples and outlines the tests to make. 
*‘Consult the Beaver Products dealer in your 
town,”’ or write for samples and literature. 


Dept. 1010. 
THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Thorold, Ontario, Canada : London, England 
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Bestwall 
Plaster Wall Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plaster 
Beaver Gypsum Lath 
Beaver Gypsum Block 


Beaver 
Varnishes and Enamels 
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period I should, together with the other 
pupil teachers, of whom there were four, 
receive instructions from the master every 
morning before the regular school began 
and be a teacher while it was in progress. 
At the end of the five years I should go to 
college for two years, when, if successful, I 
should graduate as a certificated or qualified 
assistant master. 

The idea appealed greatly to my mother. 
It seemed to her a stepping-stone toward 
the wish of her heart, which was, as she so 
fervently expressed, that she should live to 
see a son of hers a minister of the Church of 
England. 

As my brother was at this time sailing 
the China Sea, from which long voyage he 
brought mother from Hong-Kong a real, 
genuine antique China tea cabinet pur- 
chased in Liverpool, it seemed that I was 
the only one through whom this wish could 
be fulfilled. 

Father, however, had different ideas on 
the subject. “It’s this way, my lad,’”’ he 
said: “‘Remember that, even when you’re 
a head master, you’ll always have to take 
off your hat to the vicar and say sir to the 
church wardens! And you won’t have only 
one master to please, you’ll always have 
about six! And, no matter how successful 
you are, you can never be rich! But the 
other side of the screen is this: When the 
school closes at half-past four, you’re 
through for the day. You won’t have to 
worry about the high price of raw materials 
and you'll have no labor troubles. You’ll 
have all day Saturday to yourself and eight 
weeks’ holiday every year with full pay, 
when you can go where you like and do 
what you like so long as nobody catches 
you! 

“Wight weeks’ holiday a year at full pay! 
There’s a juicy apple for a man to bite! 
You must choose for yourself, my lad; and 
whichever you pick, don’t complain be- 
cause you miss something the other would 
give. You can’t have everything, for, after 
all, there are only four legs to a horse.” 


Born to the Cloth 


I became a candidate, passed successfully 
and was duly articled. In addition to the 
secular subjects, there was a competition 
every year among the church-school teach- 
ers for the Bishop’s Bible, which was given 
for the best examination in knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the prayer book 
in the Diocese of Lichfield and the Arch- 
deanery of Stafford and Stoke. This was 
an outside examination and one’s success or 
failure in it counted nothing in the one 
conducted by the government in the secular 
subjects, which decided whether the ex- 
amined was to continue as a pupil teacher 
ornot. For this reason, I imagine, many of 
the candidates did not treat it so seriously 
as they did the government examination, 
which was probably the reason why I, in 
my first year, won the prize which became 
my mother’s pet personal treasure to her 
dying day. 

As a result of my success I was invited to 
Lichfield to have luncheon with His Lord- 
ship, the bishop. It was my first great ad- 
venture. The bishop’s open carriage met 
me at the station and I was greatly em- 
barrassed by my solitary drive to the palace 
in such luxurious and unaccustomed splen- 
dor. I imagined that the eyes of everyone 
we passed were on me and that their 
owners were wondering what my incongru- 
ous figure was doing in such surroundings. 

At the luncheon itself another shock 
awaited me. I found that, sometimes even 
before I had finished with the food, my 
plate was whisked away by a melancholy 
and mysterious stranger who stood behind 
me and breathed on me silently. 

After luncheon the bishop, a courtly and 
kindly man, escorted me round the cathe- 
dral, told me to sit on his throne chair and 
said that he could see no reason why, at 
some future time, I should not have the 
right to occupy that one or a similar one. 

When this was reported at Walsall it 
settled the matter. I was born to be a 
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minister. In some undefined way I was to 
go through Cambridge University, blithely 
plucking all the honors on the trip, emerge 
as a master of arts, become so famous a 
preacher that I would catch the eye, or 
rather the ear, of those in authority and end 
my days as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
after a glorious and unspeckled career. That 
and afew other littlethings! Allof whichso 
closely conformed with my own plans that, 
very shortly, a boy of fifteen, I was on my 
way to the United States, alone and in the 
steerage. 

It is seldom given to anyone, and espe- 
cially to a boy of fifteen, to have two events, 
pregnant with fate, come on successive 
days. That is what happened to me. The 
second of these events was my sailing to 
New York on the old White Star Line 
steamship Republic; the first was that, on 
the previous night, in Liverpool, I went, for 
the first time in my life, to a real theater and 
saw areal play. It was The Two Orphans, 
and never was a naive and unsophisticated 
lad more thrilled and harrowed, more de- 
pressed and uplifted, than I was on that 
occasion. It left me dazed but delighted. 
Had I known earlier that such things ex- 
isted in England, America might never 
have seen me. 


Thrown to the Lions 


In those days the steerage was the steer- 
age and something worse. The United 
States needed immigrants. In consequence 
there were no quotas, and moral turpitude 
was not even included in the commissioner’s 
vocabulary. At Liverpool each passenger 
had to provide himself with a straw mat- 
tress, a tin cup, a plate and a knife and 
fork. The unmarried males were in one 
division and the unmarried females in an- 
other, and the males at least slept in bunks 
like Chinese in an opium joint. The soup 
was brought in buckets and ladled splash- 
ingly into the recipient’s plate. There was 
plenty of food; but even had it been ap- 
petizing, that quality would have been 
eliminated by the manner in which it was 
served. 

Green as I was, something prompted me 
to inquire of one of the stewards if things 
could not be remedied, and I was told that 
by the payment of ten shillings in advance 
I could receive special food, confidentially 
served in the cook’s galley, during the en- 
tire voyage. I thought there might be a 
catch in it somewhere, and ten shillings 
made quite a hole in my modest store of 
cash, but I risked it and it turned out 
honest. 

In a day or two my fellow passengers 
noticed that I took no food with them, and 
my evasive answers caused them to look on 
me with the eye of suspicion. Finally, in 
some way, my secret was discovered and I 
immediately became a plutocrat and a 
thing apart. 

Shortly before we landed a doctor pushed 
back my eyelids and gazed solicitously into 
my eyes. Then he bade me open my mouth, 
into which he peered earnestly and in- 
quiringly, after which, in spite of the fact 
that recent vaccination marks were plainly 
visible, he lymphed me again. The joke, 
however, was on him, for it did not take. 

In those days, to a mid-Englander New 
York was only a name, whereas Chicago 
was a reality. In consequence, I remained 
in New York only long enough to catch 
the first train for the West, and after a 
wonderful journey through what appeared 
to me as a never-ending country—before 
starting on this journey I had never been 
more than fifty miles from home, had never 
been on a street car and had never seen the 
sea—I arrived at the station in Chicago, 
where my brother, who had now settled 
there and who had sent me my transporta- 
tion, was awaiting me. Soon I was taking 
my first ride in a street car, which I cele- 
brated by facing the wrong way when I 
descended and by falling ignominiously, a 
feat which I think I never repeated. 

I had been taught at school, both dog- 
matically and inferentially, that an English- 
man’s superiority, especially as regards 
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honor and honesty, was unquestioningly 
accepted the world over, and I was imbued 
with the idea that all I had to do was to 
stand on a street corner, announce my na- 
tionality and business men would flock to 


me joyously and ask me to take charge of | 


their money. I soon discovered, however, 
that the people of Ghicago, though they 
did not regard my nationality as a heavy 
liability, certainly did not look upon it as 
an asset of any great value; and I also 
learned that every country in Europe, and 
they were all represented, had taught its 
youth the same thing that my country had 
taught me. According to itself, every 
country was the grandest in the world and 
its men were the greatest, which promptly 
brought them all to a common level. 

Less than a week after my arrival, owing 
to some mysterious and inexplicable work- 
ings of Providence, I procured a position on 
the Board of Trade. The first day I went 
to work they threw me to the lions. 

As I was to be a settlement clerk, I was 
sent into the settling room, a medium-sized 
hall in which were gathered a hundred or 
more of the toughest and brightest Amer- 
ican youths breathing. They had to be 
hellions or they could not hold their jobs, 
and why I was selected to become one of 
them I have never been able to under- 
stand—except on the theory that my em- 
ployer had a diabolical sense of humor. 

With my spectacles abridge my nose, my 
derby hat on my head, wearing a truly 
British suit of clothes, a fancy shirt and a 
somewhat clamorous tie—in fact, with 
every inch of me shrieking, “‘I’m English, my 
lad’’—with the courage of ignorance and no 
intimation as to my fate, I calmly and 
blandly stepped over the threshold. 

Instantly one of the boys caught sight of 
me and yelled, ‘“‘Hey, fellows, look what 
we've got!’”” While another shouted, ‘‘Step 
on it; it’s breathing!’’ I was pushed into 
the room and gleefully surrounded by a 
bunch of the world’s greatest rapscallions, 
from whom my first greeting was: “In 
Hengland I’m known as the hauburn- 
“aired gentleman, but ’ere they call me the 
red-’eaded son of a gun.” 


The Use for Feet 


For two weeks I was to them a source of 
unfailing joy. They used to make me sing 
Rule Britannia and recite The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck. My clothes afforded 
them infinite amusement, and when I re- 
ferred to my hat as a bowler, there was a 
shout of glee which could be heard for a 
mile. They made me repeat, in their style, 
“It’s the ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the 
’ard, ’ard road what ’urts the ’orse’s ’oofs.”’ 
Also they had a couplet I have never heard 
anywhere else, which ran: 


“The wounded deer ’as reached ’er ’ome, 
The harrow in ’er ’eart.”’ 


When they were feeling particularly hila- 
rious, they would pass me round and pre- 
tend to kiss me. They were rough, but 
never vicious, and I happened to have 
sense enough to fall in with their moods 
rather than oppose them. Besides, I was 
getting five dollars a week and I needed the 
money. Thistreatment was, in fact, the best 
thing that could have happened to me. It 
quickly knocked any lingering mamma’s 
darling clean out of me and made it quite 
evident that feet were given for the purpose 
of standing on them. 

Three months later I went to the station 
and met a boy who had his money in a 
belt round his waist and all his other be- 
longings in a sack tied with a rope which he 
carried over his shoulder. It was Bates. 
Soon he also was earning five dollars a week 
by working on the Board of Trade. 

The two of us went to board with Mrs. 
John Dean, who lived in Ogden Avenue on 
the West Side. For our board and lodging, 
including luncheons, we paid three dollars 
each week, which left us two dollars a week 
to spend riotously on ourselves and in 
lavishly entertaining our friends. To save 
car fare, which would have meant sixty 
cents a week, morning and evening, each 
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A million car owners 
now enjoy it. Other 
millions will be glad 
to know of it. 


Your battery is the life and light of 
your car. You can very easily improve 
the performance of your car—im- 
prove your lighting — free yourself of 
battery trouble—by selecting your 
battery according to quality standards. 


VESTA BATTERIES have been pur- 
chased for replacement —in prefer- 
ence to any other battery—by over a 
million car owners. 


“QUALITY”’— that’s the reason. 


“Above the ordinary” in construction 
—patented features—quality material. 
This standard has been successfully 
maintained by Vesta for over 29 years. 


VESTA ISOLATOR BATTERY — 
with the patented Isolator that keeps 
the plates apart —is the highest type 
of battery quality. This Isolator 
minimizes short circuiting due to 
buckling, which is the cause of more 
than fifty percent of battery trouble. 
Prevents the separators from being 
rubbed flat by vibration, insuring a 
free circulation which keeps battery 
temperature normal. Less water is 
used as the battery does not heat-up 
and the plates are saved from injuri- 
ous effects of high temperature. 


It means longer life —lower cost of 
operation — freedom from trouble — 
perfect performance. 


Buy Vesta Quality Batteries and end 
your battery problem for all time. 


There’s a Vesta Battery Dealer near 
you who will give you Vesta Cour- 
tesy Service. 


VESTA AUTO 
PRODUCTS 
The famous Isolator Battery 
—for highest quality. 


VESTA RADIO 
UNITS 
Radio “A” Unit 
Trickle Charger 
Radio Tubes 


Radio ‘‘A” Battery 
Radio ““B” Battery 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 


VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO PRODUCTS 
~~ UVesta for Vitality —— 


The Vaco—standard con- 
struction—for low price. 


Vesta Battery Corporation 

2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Auto— 
Radio Products, particularly the one about 


S.E.P.-10-16-26 
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sy DIAMONDS mirect 


from Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s leading diamond importers 


For over 50 years the house"of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston, has been one of the leading diamond im- 
porting concerns in America selling direct by mail to 
customers and dealers alike all over the world at 
Here are several diamond 


importing prices. 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat Diamond 
is of good brilliancy. 
Mounted in ladies’ style 
14K. solid gold setting. Or- 
der this diamond, take it to 
any expert, make any com- 
parisons you wish—if you 
are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


x , purples direct “* $145. 00 


to you. 


Ladies’ 
Platinum 


Se 


J 


Ladies’ 
Diamond Ring $350. ‘00 
$150.00 Fine, full cut blue-white dia- 
Fine, full cut blue- | mond of exceptional brilliancy 
white diamond of exceptional | and embellished with 10 smaller } 
brilliancy securely set in 18K. | Diamonds securely set in solid 
solid white gold ring, which is | platinum ring, which is richly 


richly carved and exquisitely | carved and exquisitely pierced. 
pierced ina rte A most attrac- $. 
ful blossom design 150.00 tive value, 350. 00 


A few weights and prices of other Dinard rings 


Yy carat . $31.00 l carat . . $145.00 
3g carat 50.00 2 carats. . 290.00 | 
Y%carat . . 73.00 3 carats. . 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 


name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 4&4 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“‘HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
paowane weights, 
size prices and Lk 


qualities, $20.00 to a an ‘i 
$20,000.00, is con- ~ 


sidered an authority. 


Jasoy Ven 


none LER 6 Soy 
Sa. 


y Write 
i for 
# your |} 

copy ]}| 
today 
Free 


Jason Weiler & Gas 


361 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers Since 1 875 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Amsterdam and London 


SHOT GUNS 


Famous with sportsmen everywhere. 
Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns, 
including the Matted Top Rib Model, 
also Hammerless Double Barrel Guns. 
Made in all gauges including the .410. 
Write for new Firearms Catalog ‘‘A.”’ 


~ Look for the name 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


The famous revolvers of 
“Hammer the Hammer”’ 
safety for fifty-five years. 
22, 32, 32 Special Six shots 
and 38 caliber Hammer and 
Hammerless models. Choice 
of Regular, Perfect Rubber 
and Western Walnut Grips. 
Write for our handsome new 
Firearms Catalog “A.’’ 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
151 Chambers St. 108 W.Lake St. 717 Market St. 


Ac 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C.P.A.’s earn $3,000 to$10,000 a year. Thou- 
sands of firms need them, Only 5,500 Certified Public Accountants in the 
United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time for C. P. A, ex- 
aminations or executive accounting positions. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Training under the personal supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P.A., anda large staff of C. P.A.’s, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants, Write for free book,"*Account- 


ancy, the Profession that Pays."' LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 
1071-HA, Chicago, The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 
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with his luncheon box in his hand, we 
walked two miles to work and two miles 
back, and thought nothing of it because it 
was part of the job. 

The winter was a hard one, so I bought a 
cap to cover my ears. Bates, however, 
would not offer such an insult to his British 
hardihood, and more than once, when the 
weather was below zero, I rubbed his ears 
with snow to keep them from freezing. 
When the sidewalks were practically sheets 
of ice, I bought a pair of rubbers, but Bates 
would have none of them; and when the 
thaws came and the streets were ankle deep 
with slush, and I suggested that on such an 
occasion we might break our rule and ride, 
the inexorable Bates promptly vetoed the 
plan, and so all through the winter and in 
all weathers we tramped our four miles 
daily and saved our weekly sixty cents. 
That is, Bates saved his sixty cents, for, no 
matter how hard I would try to avoid it, 
mine regularly slipped away and at the end 
of practically every week I was in his debt. 
On each occasion he would vow never to 
lend me another nickel, and those were the 
only times I have known him to break his 
word. 

Spring having come and its audacity 
having got into my blood, after reviewing 
the labor market appraisingly, I asked fora 
raise, which was promptly refused. Soon, 
however, having by this time learned my 
job, I obtained another position at a 50 per 
cent increase in wages and left the original 
firm to prosper without me, which, in the 
interests of good reporting, I must admit 
that it promptly proceeded to do. 

Trade was splendid on the Board of 


j | Trade—the biggest grain and provision 


market in the world, where those com- 


| modities are speculated in just as stocks 
| are traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
| change—and clerks were in demand, the 
| result being that I leaped from job to job, 


promptly transferring my services, like the 
mercenary that I was, to the firm that 
would pay me most. 

With me, a sure two dollars now seemed 
infinitely to be preferred to a problematical 
three dollars when. Not so with Bates. 
His theory was that it paid in the long run 
to get with a good firm and stick to it. He 


I | stuck. In fact, he stuck so well that he was 


connected with but one house in his life; 
and when, after forty years, he retired from 
it and from business, he was not only its 
president, but he owned a controlling in- 
terest in it and had done so for more than a 
decade. His theory certainly worked out 
well for him, but to me it lacked vividness 
and venture. 


The Bill-Clerk Interlude 


After two or three years, the rather un- 
important firm where I was employed as 
cashier died of chronic anemia. Business 
on the board being greatly impoverished, I 
failed to obtain another situation there; 
and, as food was necessary for my existence 
and as I could not get food without money 
or money without work, I went as an extra 
bill clerk with a wholesale grocery house at 
ten dollars a week, which was exactly half 
what I had been getting on the board. 

I explained to the head of the firm—a 
dour old Scotchman with pepper-and-salt 
side whiskers, a fishy eye and ice water in 
his veins—that, as the job was not a per- 
manent one, and as he could throw me out 
without a minute’s notice, I reserved the 
right to quit him without notice in case I 
found employment better to my liking. As 
he undoubtedly thought that, owing to the 
hours I would have to work for him, it 
would be impossible for me to look for other 
employment, he agreed. 

Now if there is anything more depres- 
sing, more spirit-killing, more doleful and 
more drab than that job I had as bill clerk 
it has not yet appeared on my horizon. 
On the board, there was variety both of 
work and of interest; there was, in a way, 
an air of battle; fortunes were being made 
and lost; there was no set routine. So long 
as a man did his work, no one cared how 
long he took for his luncheon. If business 
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required it, he would work all night with- 
out a thought; but if conditions allowed it, 
he threw his books into the vault at half-past 
two and went to the baseball game, with no 
questions asked. 

But in our office a man punched a clock 
when he arrived in the morning, when he 
went out to luncheon, when he returned, 
and when he quit for the day. From eight 
in the morning till six at night, with an 
hour’s intermission, he stood at a high desk, 
entering in his books the latest order of 
Mr. Gioliskivitch, proprietor of the New 
York grocery in Carter’s Creek, Montana, 
or of Mr. Pumperkittens, owner of the 
International Delicatessen and Feed Store 
at Flitten’s Corners, South Dakota. Then 
he wrestled to a finish with the cost of a 
case of eggs, a barrel of soused herring, two 
dozen jars of assorted pickles, three boxes 
of dried codfish and twenty-seven pounds of 
onions. This was the unvaried monotony 
of his whole working existence, and heaven 
help him if he made an error! 


In Again, Out Again 


At various times in my life I have been 
broke, busted, battered and bruised, but 
this was the most depressing period I have 
everknown. It is easy, then, to imagine my 
joy when I received a note from my former 
employer, saying he was about to resume 
business and offering me my old position at 
my former salary. This note was received 
on Saturday after the head of the grocery 
firm had gone for the day, and I was asked 
to report at the broker’s office on the follow- 
ing Monday. Asa result, I wrote the grocer 
that, according to our agreement, I was 
leaving, and without a thought of any 
possible wrong, said where I was going. 

On Monday morning I received a note 
from the grocer, delivered by hand, and 
reading, ‘‘Come over and save trouble.” 
On it, with the brashness of youth I wrote, 
“Will save trouble by not coming over,” 
and sent it back by the messenger. 

Next morning my employer received a 
letter from the grocery man, stating that he 
considered it his duty to advise him that I 
had left his employ without notice and with 
my account overdrawn, and suggested that 
under the circumstances it might be wise 
for him to keep a watchful eye on me. To 
one who knew the writer the letter was its 
own refutation, for he would have been 
aware that I would have had as much 
chance to overdraw as a sheep would have 
to kill the butcher. 

My employer wrote the grocer, saying 
that evidently he had not known I had 
worked for him previously; that I had 
handled many thousands of dollars and 
that my accounts had always been correct. 
He suggested that the grocer send to him a 
statement of my account. If it showed that 
I owed anything, he would see that it was 
promptly paid, but if it did not show it, he 
would urge me to sue him for libel. 

With this letter in my pocket and out- 
rage in my heart, I called on the grocer. 
After being kept waiting for some time, I 
was shown into his office. There was a dull 
gleam in his codlike eyes and on his face 
was the nearest possible approach to a 
triumphant smile. 

“T thought I could fix you,” he said; 
“and, seeing that you are here, I guess I 
have.” 

I handed him the letter. As he read it I 
thought he would have apoplexy then and 
there. His face changed color until it be- 
came a tinge of purple which I have since 
seen advertised in the ladies’ dress column 
as dregs of wine. He stammered, stuttered 
and spluttered, and then came up for air. 
He alternately attempted jollying and bul- 
lying. Then he tried being conciliatory and 
diplomatic, in which he succeeded about as 
well as would a Rocky Mountain bear be- 
fore his first meal after a winter’s sleep. 

Knowing I had an unbeatable hand, I 
stood pat. My verdict was a written 
apology or a suit, and he could impale him- 
self on whichever spear he pleased. In the 
end the apology, carefully edited by me, 
was forthcoming, and yielding precedence 
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only to the football captain, he became the 
second villain of the play. 

A year later, the firm having found itself, 
after its failure, unable to get on a paying 
basis, I was again jobless. This time I pro- 
cured a position as option clerk with one of 
the most important houses on the board. 
Soon after I went to work there I dis- 
covered, through the initials on the trading 
cards, that a heavy speculator who had 
traded through the firm for which I had 
previously worked was starting to trade 
through the present one. Though it was no 
business of mine, I kept track of his trades 
and found in a short time that he was some 
thousand dollars loser. He had been specu- 
lating for years and was considered a 
wealthy man, but as I had had considerable 
difficulty on previous occasions in getting 
from him, in my position of cashier, the 
money which he owed, I had concluded 
that his tether would soon become taut and 
if pulled too hard might snap. 

I confided this to the office manager, a 
pleasant but apprehensive man who always 
went back twice to see if he had shut the 
safe properly. He said without rancor that 
the customer was perfectly solvent; that 
the office had been trying to get his account 
for a long time; and that, after all, such 
matters were in his hands, not in mine—a 
plain statement of an undeniable fact. 

Still, I kept track of the account, and 
when it was a further five thousand dollars 
behind, I went to him again. This time my 
story evidently impressed him, for he asked 
the customer to put up thirty thousand 
dollars, which he did; but in less than a 
week he failed, and when his trades were 
closed he still owed the firm seven thousand 
dollars. 


When Curiosity Paid Dividends 


On Saturday afternoon the head partner 
sent for me and the dialogue ran about as 
follows: 

“Sit down.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“The office manager says it was your 
suggestion that he call on Mr. —— for aoe 
margin.’ 

“That was very good of him, sir.” 

“You saved the firm thirty thousand 
dollars and I’m much obliged.’ 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“You’re an option clerk here, I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it wasn’t your business to keep 
track of the account at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“IT don’t know, sir—curiosity probably.” 

“What salary are you getting?” 

“Seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“Can you do any other work besides the 
options?” 

“Yes, sir. 
and cashier.” 

“From today on your salary is a hundred 
a month.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“And I'll see if I can’t find you a better 

job. ” 

“Thank you again, sir.’ 

co nat sige 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

Soon afterward the cashier was made a 
floor trader, the bookkeeper was given his 
job and I was promoted to bookkeeper. In 
a few months, owing to the new cashier 
leaving, I found myself occupying his po- 
sition. So at twenty-one, much to my sur- 
prise, I was cashier for one of the biggest 
firms on the board and drawing a salary of 
forty dollars a week, which at that time was 
no inconsiderable stipend. 

The important figures on the Board of 
Trade, in those days, were P. D. Armour, 
B. P. Hutchinson, Samuel Allerton, C. T. 
Yerkes, Charles Counselman, Nathaniel 
Jones and John Dupee, and of them all the 
outstanding one in my memory is Hutch- 
inson, commonly called Old Hutch. About 
six feet six inches in height, a well- 
proportioned figure, straight as a steel rod, 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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he greatest Possum Dinner the old South ever gave 
How a President-Elect was welcomed to Dixie years ago 


**(NARVE dat ‘possum to de heart,” this was 
the plantation melody sung at the su- 
preme moment of that great feast. 

““Just then,” says one newspaper account, 
“‘a darky was seen strutting up the aisle 
toward the speaker’s table. He bore a trencher 
on which a barbecued ‘possum sat grinning 
in a bed of gravy and sweet potatoes.” 

It was a banquet true to all the traditions 
of the South which the leading men of Geor- 
gia tendered a President-Elect that January 
day in Atlanta years ago. Every dish from 
' the ‘possum with persimmon sauce to the 
beaten biscuit and the watermelon, expressed 
a welcome straight from the heart of old Dixie. 

And naturally enough, for this great din- 
ner the coffee was chosen which was 
already famous throughout the whole South 
—the blend which had been served so long 
at the fine, old hotel in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Every year the fame of 
this coffee spread further 


Since the days of the Civil War the Maxwell 
House in Nashville had been the gathering 


“Good to the 
last drop” 
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place of the notable men and women of the 
South. Its wonderful food and its coffee were 
known throughout all that land of good living. 

A special blend of fine coffees was used 
there, so rich, so mellow that those who 
tasted it once, always remembered it. 

To all the southern states—to Louisiana, 
to Maryland, to Virginia the fame of 


Maxwell House Coffee spread long ago. 
And in Georgia that day it was this same 
blend that was served to the President-Elect 
in honor of his victory at the polls. 

Today this blend with its same, rare good- 
ness is on sale in sealed tins throughout the en- 
tire country. And the same firm of coffee mer- 
chants who perfected it years ago still blend 
and roast it now. It has pleased more people 
than any other coffee ever offered for sale. In 
along list of America’s greatest cities—in New 
York, in Washington, D. C., in Cincinnati, in 
Atlanta, in Louisville, and in many others, it 
is the first choice. It is by far the largest 
selling high grade coffee in the United States. 

For your own table you can have the allur- 
ing flavor and rich aroma that so delighted the 
old South. The same blend that was served 
for years to the illustrious visitors to old 
Dixie is now offered to your family. You will 
find a new, keen pleasure in your very first 
cup. Your grocer has Maxwell House Coffee 
in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


MaxweELt House Cor Ferg 
Topay —Amenicas largest selling high grade coffee 
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HOME IS WHERE THE HART IS 


Consider what is happening now. Take for example 

October weather in Chicago. Official records show 

temperatures from 87 degrees of blistering heat 
down to 14 degrees of menacing cold. 


If so you want a Hart Oil Burner. 
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HART ELECTRIC ICER 


This complete iceless refrigerator 
f. 0. b. Peoria, $240. Separate 
icing unit, ready to install in 
your own refrigerator, as low as 
$185. Easy payments. 


HART 


© 1926, W.B.W.Co. 


“And the smoke went up the chimney just the same” 


What smoke? Whose chimney? And why? Coal smoke, =A Hart will give your home just the warmth it needs 
mostly. Your chimney perhaps. Habit, most likely. regardless of weather. 


A Hart will free you forever from shoveling coal 
and hauling ashes. It will mean for your wife the 
cleanest house she has ever known. 


Two problems in one! You must cope with You want a Hart because you know it is de- 
changing weather now; you must guard _ pendable, proved so in thousands of homes by 

against bitter, continued cold which is com- _five years of successful use. Listed as stand- 
ing. Do you still use an old style heating ard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

plant, one that is hard to kindle, slow to Sold by reliable dealers, installed and 

start, one that wastes fuel on a warm __ serviced by factory-trained men. Easy 
day and falls short on acold night? _termsif desired. All toldin a fine book- 

let which is yours for the asking. 


Peoria, 
Dealers in all principal cities of the United States and Canada 


Illinois 


Can be attached to 
any heating plant, 
hot air, hot water, 
steam or vapor 
in five hours. 


Some desirable openings still 
exist for the right kind of deal- 
ers. Correspondence invited. 


W. B. Wilde Co., Peoria, Illinois | O Hart Oil Burner 
Send me your free booklet on } © Hart Electric Icer 


(Continued from Page 198) 
although approaching seventy, an eagle 
face with piercing eyes, always dressed in 
black, with a long coat and a big black felt 
hat, he looked the noblest Roman of them 
all and would have been a distinguished 
figure and dominating personality in any 
assemblage. He was a mighty and success- 
ful speculator and owned the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, of which his son, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, the famous patron of the arts 
in Chicago, was the chief executive for so 
many years after him. 

The luck of Old Hutch was proverbial, 
and on one occasion at least it stood both 
him and the other man in good stead. A 
party of us played poker all night and into 
the early hours of the morning. One player, 
a clerk in Hutchinson’s office, who lived in 
the suburbs, missed his last train home and 
went to the office to sleep on a couch there. 
Awakened about half-past six by the clean- 
ers, he tossed about for a time and then, 
finding that sleep eluded him, he gave up 
his chase of it. Strolling to the window, he 
looked out and saw Old Hutch himself 
coming toward the office with his usual 
swinging stride. The clerk quickly took out 
his books and started to work. Old Hutch 
came in. Every generation has considered 
the following one soft and without knowl- 
edge either of the value of or the desire to 
do hard work. This is especially so as re- 
gards a man who has made his way by long 
and weary hours of labor, and to this class 
Old Hutch belonged. 


ELIZABETH DAINGERIFIUELID, BREEDER 
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He was so pleased that he offered to take 
the young man out to breakfast, which 
offer, suspecting guile and an attempt to 
verify his story, the young man becomingly 
declined. 

The incident so pleased the employer 
that he took a great interest in his sup- 
posedly industrious clerk and promoted 
him rapidly, the clerk making good at each 
step, the result being that he is now a well- 
known and prosperous member of the board. 

That there was a moral in this adventure 
I knew, and after careful and assiduous 
search, Ifoundit. It deals with the relative 
values of a nimble mind and a truthful 
tongue, and, try as I will, I have never been 
able to reconcile it with the proverbs and 
maxims which adorned the copy books of 
my boyhood days. 

One day a customer of the firm’s pushed 
twenty one-thousand-dollar bills through 
the grating of the cashier’s window and 
asked me to give him a check for them. As 
I had no doubt either of the genuineness of 
the bills or of the man’s honesty, I had no 
hesitancy in doing as he wished; but while 
writing the check I could not help wonder- 
ing what was the motive back of the trans- 
action. 

Why did he have such an amount in 
currency? And having it, why did he not 
deposit it in his own bank and draw a check 
of his own against it? Finding no answer 
to these questions, and my curiosity aroused 
in consequence and increased by the fact 
that he left the office immediately, I 
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followed him. He went directly to another 
broker’s office, and, as he handed in the 
check I heard him say, “There it is, just as 
I told you. There’s plenty more where that 
came from, so don’t hesitate to ask for it if 
you think you need it.” 

Now the fact was that he had an ex- 
tremely small balance with us, one which 
hardly covered the trades he had open. 
Why then had he striven to convey to the 
cashier of the other firm the impression that 
he had a large balance with us and con- 
firmed it by the prompt production of our 
check for twenty thousand dollars? So far 
as I could see, there was only one answer— 
he was short of funds and was striving very 
shrewdly to build up a line of credit with 
the other house. If he were short of funds, 
there was only one thing for us to do—pro- 
tect ourselves by calling for additional 
margin. 

When this was done, he was magnifi- 
cently indignant. He had enough money 
with us to protect his open trades at the 
market and he had traded with us for years. 
Why then the call for more money before 
his balance with us was exhausted? Rather 
than be treated in such a way he would, if 
necessary, close his account with us. The 
account was closed and he received a check 
for some two thousand dollars. 

A month later events showed that my 
deductions were correct. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 


articles by Mr. Broadhurst. The next will appear in 
an early issue. 


OF THOROUGHBREDS 


“Who is it?”’ she demanded. “Go find 
out what he wants. Tell him I’m busy, and 
take the message.”’ 

The groom returned with the information 
that the gentleman must speak to Miss 
Daingerfield herself on a matter of high im- 
portance touching her own interests. So 
she dropped her work, climbed into her 
flivver and burned the road to the office. A 
matter of high importance—what could it 
be? Perhaps the King of England desired 
the services of Man o’ War. She got the 
unknown on the wire—and what do you 
think was this matter of high importance? 
A demand to know if she did not wish to 
buy up the entire issue of a certain publi- 
cation which contained an account of her- 
self, to distribute among her friends! And 
for such nonsense she had been summoned 
from an important task. If wrath could be 
transmitted like electricity, the high voltage 
of her remarks would have electrocuted 
that man on the spot. 

But at Faraway, remote from the mad- 
ding crowd, she is not bothered; she can 
run her organization, look in on her stallion 
and yearling stables, keep an eye on ailing 
foals and mares, jack up her slack work- 
men and confer with her grooms, some of 
whom have been with her for years, and be- 
fore that worked at Castleton, the home of 
her father, Major Foxhall Daingerfield, a 
famous breeder of Kentucky in his day, 
brother-in-law of James R. Keene—an- 
other name to conjure with in the annals of 
the American turf. And with this hint at 
her ancestry you begin to glimpse the tap- 
root of her success—breeding is in her 
blood, the dominant strain. 

It is worth while to sketch a working day 
in her life at Faraway. I arrived in the eve- 
ning. Followed dinner with friends, names 
which are writ large in Kentucky’s history. 
The talk ran on horses, always on horses— 
on racing, gambling, its literature, famous 
horse stories, on its politics. Here were 
men who knew their subject as an artist 
knows his paints. Miss Lizzie, as her 
friends call her, is not a voluble talker; but 
she is a fine listener. Inarticulate is the 
word her family uses to describe a certain 
still, deep quality of her nature. And yet 
when she has something to say she says it, 
not emphatically but casually, and men 
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stop their talk and turn their heads to lis- 
ten; they listen with vast respect when 
Miss Lizzie puts in her oar. She knows 
what she’s talking about and they know 
she knows it. Not that she mounts a ped- 
estal or is aggressive in making her points. 
She just mentions them casually; drops 
them in the stream of talk, and if you’re 
not watchful they slip by. 

The discussion at dinner turned on the 
relative intelligence of horses and dogs. 
Miss Daingerfield knows both intimately. 
There are scores of dogs on the farm— 
great, shaggy, affectionate sheep dogs, Bos- 
ton terriers, Airedales, Scotties, Pekingese, 
not to mention their numerous progeny and 
the mixed stable breeds. She owns so 
many that she counts them but once a 
year—at license time. 

Apropos of comparisons, she remarked, 
“But it isn’t fair to compare the intelli- 
gence of a horse with that of a dog, since 
each has its own type of intelligence best 
fitted to its needs.” 

“But does a horse have a memory?” de- 
manded a guest. 

“Certainly it has a memory,” she replied 
tranquilly. ‘I’ve seen a horse that has 
been away from me three years go to the 
stable on his return and walk straight into 
his own stall. They’re just like people; as 
different as people. You have to know 
them, that’s all.” 

“Come now, Miss Lizzie,’ persisted a 
guest. “‘You can’t honestly say that a 
horse is as intelligent as a dog?” 

“Oh, I wasn’t comparing them with 
dogs,”’ said Miss Daingerfield mildly. “I 
was just comparing them with men.” 

She is not simple, for all her naturalness, 
but subtle; with her the current runs still 
and deep, without much outward splash. 
Sometimes no splash for days. 

Late that night we planned our schedule. 

“But there’s nothing interesting in what 
I do,” she protested. ‘Just a lot of odds 
and ends. I usually look in at the stables to 
see if things are going all right, drive around 
the farms, sort of show myself, for the best 
of workmen will slump if they think they 
can get away with it, and I notice if I keep 
an eye on them they like it better too. 
Then, of course, if there’s any trouble I try 
to be on hand.” 


It was arranged that we should start on 
a casual tour of inspection the next morn- 
ing after breakfast. But eight o’clock came 
and no Miss Daingerfield. Nine o’clock. 
Ten o’clock. Was this a case of that 
famous absent-mindedness of hers? Dis- 
posing of a hearty Southern breakfast con- 
sisting of—gentle readers who diet, turn 
away your horrified gaze—melon, bacon 
and eggs, beefsteak and hashed browned 
potatoes, two kinds of hot bread with fresh 
butter and jam, washed down with strong 
black coffee and thick yellow cream, I made 
the tour of the grounds and discovered 
innumerable dogs, chickens, doves, two out- 
cast, homeless kittens which Miss Dainger- 
field had rescued the evening before by the 
roadside, where they had been left to per- 
ish, a murmuring creek beneath my win- 
dow, glimpses of dusky mulatto gals in the 
kitchen quarters crooning over their work, 
a darky on the kitchen steps churning but- 
ter, another eating an apple while he 
recounted a yarn, punctuated by throaty 
chuckles; and all around, noble old trees, 
Thoroughbred youngsters out in the mead- 
ows having their second breakfasts; in a 
near-by paddock a mare with a newborn 
baby wabbling about on fragile legs; and 
up aloft, soft, billowy clouds to enchant a 
movie director’s heart, lazily drifting, 
drifting—but no Miss Daingerfield. 

Discreet inquiries elicited the informa- 
tion that ‘‘ Mis’ Lizzie had done got up 


close on two o’clock, and went down to the | 


stable where a mare with foal was sick. 
Kind of expaicted the new baby that night. 
An’ it done come to town all right. Yas- 
sum, that was the foal staggerin’ araoun’ 
oveh theah in the paddock. By Man 
o’ Wah. Finally, Mis’ Lizzie done got in this 
mawnin’ all tuckered out, and she ain’t no 
moah’n swallowed a sip of coffee befo’ they 
was a-callin’ huh long distance an’ she 
went right out again.” 

So these were her odds and ends. Out all 
night. A cup of coffee and off again. I 
knew she would not mention her vigil to 
me, nor did she, save indirectly when, upon 
her return, she waved a hand at the new 
arrival and remarked: 

“Nice little filly. Looks sort of serious, 
doesn’t she, as if she didn’t exactly know 
what to make of this world yet.” 
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.. don’t worry about scuffs... 
just touch the shoes with Dyan- 
shine’s magic dauber ... in a 
twinkling all will be right again 

.. scuffs neatly concealed... 
the shoes like new again. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, ANILIN 
OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


YANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


9 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 
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How may I earn it by November 15? 


My Name Age 


Street ah 


City mae State___ 


You fill in the amount—any amount not ex- 
ceeding $100—sign your name and mail this ad 
to Box 1624, care of The Saturday Evening 
Post, 614 Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. We'll very quickly tell you how the amount 
you want may be yours. 


Cheapest and Best Music Books 


ic for the Million Series 


Save money by demanding ‘‘Music for the Mil- 
lion” and “‘De-Luxe”’ collections of standard music 
for piano, violin, saxophone, ukulele, etc. All good 
music stores carry them. Illustrated catalog free. 
Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. 


1140 Broadway 
New York City 


Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnificent assort- 


ment of 21 Steel Engraved, Colored. Panelled, Bordered 
Cards and Folders with envelopes. Sells for $1.00. Costs 


you 50 cents. A value never equalled. Start early. 
Write for particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept. 76, Boston, Mass. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. Engraved cards exclu- 
sively; best value in design, quality and price.. Customer's 
name printed or engraved. Good commission. No money 
needed. Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. 
No replies considered after Nov. 20, or outside of U.S. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box 176-P, Riverton, N. J. 
ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 

HIGHEST REFERENCES 

BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 

WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. C. 
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As she stepped out of her muddy car, her 
traveling workshop, crammed with feed, 
medicine, crates, pails, a box of butter and 
eggs, and sundry pups, all the dogs on the 
place made a joyous rush at her and climbed 
aboard; the atmosphere was filled with 
them. : 

She disengaged herself laughing and 
stood fondling them in the dappled sun- 
shine under a great tree, a sturdy, vital 
figure of ample lines. She wore a weathered 
tweed coat, stout boots and a battered felt 
hat pulled down over her eyes, which looked 
a trifle tired and absent as if she were still 
absorbed in the mysterious spectacle of 
birth, so near to death, at which she had 
assisted in the night. Her eyes, indeed, are 
the most striking feature of a calm, rather 
impassive face which reveals very little of 
what is going on in her mind. They are 
clear, steady, straight-gazing eyes, the 
eyes of a physician intent to catch slight 
signs invisible to the layman’s gaze and to 
interpret their inner meaning. Dreamy, 
imaginative, creative, absorbed, instinc- 
tively hiding her personality under a self- 
protective impassiveness, and above all 
splendidly vital with superb health and 
the power to throw herself unsparingly into 
the breach when crises arise. These impres- 
sions of a remarkable personality did not 
come all at once; they accrued slowly as 
we walked and drove, looked at stables and 
yearlings, and she explained about her 
work. 

“‘T’ve known Miss Lizzie twenty-five 
years,’’ remarked a friend, a breeder him- 
self, ‘and for eighteen of them I’ve known 
her intimately, and I’d hate to have to sum 
her up. She can’t be summed up. I don’t 
know yet what she’ll do in given circum- 
stances; I only know some things she 
won’t do. And as for her way with horses, 
she comes pretty near to being a miracle.” 

“You'll find her terrible about talking,’ 
confided a relative. ‘‘She’s the most in- 
articulate person I ever saw. When she’s 
thinking on a problem she scarcely speaks 
for days on end. And of course she never 
knows what she has on. She’s the most 
absent-minded woman about her clothes 
the Creator ever made.” More of that 
later on. 

But I did not find her inarticulate, per- 
haps because she was speaking of her work 
in its larger, impersonal phases; the wel- 
fare of the Thoroughbred horse in America, 
his future possibilities, ideal conditions of 
breeding, raising the standards of racing 
and training in America—in short, looking 
and working toward the best interests of 
the horse itself as opposed to the sheerly 
commercial aspects of the game. 


Owners and Breeders 


“T think,” she began as we strolled over 
to Man o’ War’s stable, ‘‘that the first im- 
portant distinction you should make is that 
Iam a breeder. I do not train horses for the 
race track. I never go near the race track. 
I’m not interested in the commercial end. 
Any millionaire with a sufficient income can 
buy horses and race them; he is the owner 
and often does not know anything about 
them save as track winners. But the breeder 
is the producer; he creates the product; he 
studies blood lines; he watches the careers 
and follows all his horses long after they 
have left him and are out on the track. 
Ownership, that’s a matter, often, of mere 
money; but being a breeder, making the 
product, watching it, trying to create the 
finest possible animal—that’s the real fun. 
I sometimes feel sorry for these absentee 
owners who run down once or twice a year 
to look at their horses and don’t know a 
thing about them; they can’t possibly get 
out of them the deep creative pleasure en- 
joyed by the breeder who knows them and 
is with them day by day. That is the real 
ownership. 

“Of course many of the owners do know 
their horses from the ground up. Take, for 
example, E. R. Bradley, whose Bubbling 
Over won the Derby this year; he knows 
the producing side as well as the racing 
side; he knows what a horse is made of and 
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what it can endure. Personally, the com- 
mercial and race-track aspects of the busi- 
ness do not interest me; but breeding, the 
horse itself, obtaining the finest product, 
looking after its welfare and putting 
through protective laws are the problems 
which attract me. 

“The work of managing these two stock 

farms in addition to my own keeps me busy 
day and night. I’m always having offers to 
manage others, but I can’t stretch myself 
out like that, so long as I have only one body 
and one head. For the thing is so personal. 
It’s personal supervision every foot of the 
way. 
“And then there’s a lot of technical 
work, all the pedigree books to be kept, and 
construction, new stables, and so on. Of 
course I have excellent help. Some of these 
grooms have been with me for years; and 
George Miller, the head groom, knows all 
about horses there is to know. They don’t 
come any better than George. But these 
horses are extremely valuable property; we 
can’t afford to lose even one; and you know 
how it is with young live things, if you’re 
not on hand something generally manages 
to turn up which may grow serious any 
moment unless you’re right there on the 
ground; and by not being slack myself, and 
going over the farms every day, I check 
slackness in my organization and keep them 
up on their tiptoes. Even at that, labor is a 
serious question with us here. The old days 
are gone.”’ 


The Privilege of Racing 


“A stock farm of this kind costs a mint 
of money to maintain. It’s money, money, 
money every step of the way; the best 
buildings, the best equipment, plenty of 
acreage—it takes ten acres to maintain 
properly a mare and foal—the best care, 
constant attention and plenty of work- 
men.” 

“And are the young Thoroughbreds 
more than ordinarily delicate?” 

“Not at all. But they are so valuable 
that we can’t afford to give them less-than 
the best of care. And then, the fact is, they 
have to be forced. A horse doesn’t really 
reach its fullest development until about its 
fourth or fifth year; but the biggest races, 
those with the heaviest stakes, are run with 
two and three year olds; and so they have 
to be forced and watched constantly with 
the commercial end in view. We have been 
trying to get through a law so that big races 
won't be for the two-year-olds; but that is 
hard because most of the owners want re- 
sults. They’re after the prizes, the prestige; 
they’re not so vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the horse itself. The fact is, racing 
is too much commercialized in America. 
The standards are not sufficiently high. It 
should be considered a privilege to race 
horses. It was in the old days. But after 
the Civil War a different type of ownership 
came to the fore—men who didn’t know or 
care for the horses themselves as much as 
they did for race-track results. We’re only 
just beginning to get back to where we 
were,” 

““Do you race yoursown horses?” 

“Occasionally. But even then I can’t 
bear to watch them. I stay away from the 
track. At present I have two two-year- 
olds, Joyland and Two Bits. But usually 
I sell my yearlings at the annual auction in 
Saratoga where the Western and Hastera 
horses meet. Some day we shall hold the 
great auctions in Kentucky, for the year- 
lings sold up there have to be shipped up 
and then reshipped back here again, so why 
go through all those useless motions? Why 
not have the great auctions where the horses 
are born and trained? They say people 
wouldn’t come so far; but I know that 
those who are interested will always come 
wherever good horses are sold.” 

She showed me through a stable, calling 
attention to the double rows of roomy box 
stalls, divided by a wide central hall for 
walking use in inclement weather, floored 
by good red Kentucky clay. Each stall had 
its outside door in case of fire. 

“That’s the great danger,’’ she said. . 
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Then we looked in on a stable full of 
yearlings, the prettiest sight in the world. 
The grooms led forth the slim, satin- 
skinned young beauties, spirited yet trust- 
ing, sensitive yet unafraid, docile as 
well-bred children. They nuzzled in Miss 
Daingerfield’s coat pocket for sugar lumps; 
and found them too. 

“They stay with me during the first 
year,” she explained, “‘after which they go 
away for training, and I have nothing to do 
with that. But I am responsible for their 
health, their well-being the first year. And 
it is the first year that counts. For horses, 
like all young growing things, have to be 
started right. So many defects can be cured 
if taken early enough. They are so pliant 
and supple, the little bones so soft, that 
they can be turned into almost any shape 
if you go at it soon enough. For example, 
one of the babies had rheumatism; we had 
to carry it around on a blanket, its little 
legs dangling useless; but we treated it and 
got it well. There is scarcely anything 
which cannot be cured if taken in time and 
treated intelligently.” Intelligently—ah, 
there’s the rub! 

“Of course defects may sometimes pre- 
vent a colt from racing, but if he has good 
blood lines he may become a great sire. 
One has to watch the baby at first to see if 
its little stomach is acting right; sometimes 
it may be born with some member crooked, 
a leg or a neck perhaps; but given the right 
care it soon straightens out.” 

All of which sounds simple, but it is not 
quite so simple as it sounds. But Miss 
Daingerfield has a kind of sixth sense for 
telling what’s the matter and prescribing 
a cure. Sometimes the doctor says one 
thing and she says another; and usually 
her diagnosis and method of treatment are 
right. For example, last year she had a 
filly out of a good mare by that magnifi- 
cent sire, Man o’ War, but the daughter 
had weak legs and the doctor’s verdict was: 
“Let her go; nothing on earth can be 
done.”’ But to his ‘‘no,’’ Miss Daingerfield 
said strongly ‘‘yes’”’; and she stayed in 
the stall day and night, massaging the fee- 
ble limbs. She had a certain type of boot 
made to straighten and strengthen the 
legs, and now that filly is well, quite as 
strong and fast as other fillies of her age. 
She may never train, but she is extremely 
valuable as a brood mare. So watching 
after their health is her first task. It is 
essentially a nursery task, you see, for 
which women have always had a flair. 


The Whole Law in Training 


“They have quantities of sense,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when they’re twenty-four hours old, 
and when they’re thirty-six hours old they 
begin to look out for themselves. After two 
or three weeks we put the halter on them, 
get them used to leading, to handling, teach 
them confidence in man, to regard him as a 
friend. 
quality for a race horse to possess. And in 
order to create this confidence the grooms 
have strict orders to be gentle. I discharge 
aman on the spot whom I catch talking in 
a loud, angry fashion or using rough ways. 

““Gentleness—that is the whole law in 
training a horse. I never let the grooms 
even raise their voices; their orders are to 
keep them low, gentle, easy, friendly. What 
I’m trying to instill in these high-spirited 
young things, who later will make the su- 
preme effort of their lives out on the race 
track, is confidence in man, codperation 
with man, response, affection; and that I 
accomplish by insisting on gentleness. As 
a result, these yearlings do not know fear. 
Horses naturally have good dispositions, 
and when you see one with a vicious tem- 
per, save with extremely rare exceptions, 
you know he has been ruined by brutal 
treatment. Some man has been afraid of 
him or beat him in a vicious rage and the 
animal has resisted. Horses always know 
when men fear them. Of course they do! 
They have sense. I cannot overemphasize 
the necessity of quietness and gentleness in 
dealing with a horse. More fine horses have 
been ruined by roughness than by anything 
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else. For the horse is an honest animal and 
if it once understands what is wanted it will 
do its utmost, break its gallant heart to 
please. It never goes back on a friend. 
“Well, so we gentle them. We get them 
used to leading in the first few weeks, teach 
them to lift up their feet, and in short to be 
handled by man, whois their friend. Then, 
at the end of a year they are taken away to 
be trained. With that I have nothing to do. 
“T should like to say something about 
trainers. Those of us who are interested in 
the welfare of the horse from the breeder’s 
point of view hope that racing men and 
trainers who get young horses ready for the 
track will take more thought for the horse 
itself. The average trainer is interested in a 
horse only from the time he comes to the 
race track until the time he leaves it. To 
many of them he is only a stake-winning 
machine. They treat him like an automo- 
bile—step on the gas and make him go. 
But such an attitude is destructive of the 
best interests of a horse, and breeders would 
like to see a law making it obligatory for a 
trainer to spend at least one year on a stock 
farm in order to get the gradual growth and 
development of a horse and understand his 
powers. Many trainers at present know 
nothing but the race track. Some, of 
course, do know more. What makes Sam 
H such a great trainer is the fact that 
he grew up in the stables.” 
- We came to a small field reserved for 
mares and foals who are sick, and I com- 
mented on the luxuriant beauty of the blue 
grass, which grew up to our knees. 


Blue Grass and Horses 


“Some of the blue grass,’’ she explained, 
‘is still virgin sod untouched by the plow, 
and year by year breeders are buying up old 
farms and reseeding them to blue grass. 
Once the original sod is plowed under it 
takes some time to get it back. Tobacco 
growing has ruined some of the finest blue- 
grass country, but now tobacco is yielding 
to the pressure of breeders and owners who 
need the blue-grass region for the nurture of 
Thoroughbreds.” 

‘“Why especially blue grass?” I inquired. 
“And doesn’t blue grass grow all over Ken- 
tucky?”’ 

“No, and that’s just the rub,”’ she smiled. 
“The blue grass is concentrated in four 
counties, Fayette, Bourbon, Jessamine and 
Woodford, with a scattering in the adjoin- 
ing counties. And that is a very limited 
space in which to confine this great and 
rapidly expanding industry.” 

““Why don’t the breeders go to some 
other place?”’ 

“They have tried other places,’’ she 
laughed, ‘‘but the horses didn’t do so well, 
so they returned to Kentucky.”’ 

“Then it all boils down to the superiority 
of blue grass over other forms of feed? Why 
is that?” 

“Tt’s this way,” she explained. ‘‘ This is 
a great limestone country. What makes 
blue grass so fine for the young horse is the 
large quantity of lime and phosphvurus it 
absorbs from the soil; and these are the 
bone formers; they make young growing 
animals vigorous and strong. This is espe- 
cially important under the present forcing 
conditions in which the horse runs his great- 
est races. For that supreme ordeal he must 
have bone and muscle or he will buckle and 
crack under the terrific strain. 

“For you must remember that the horse 
does not attain his full: development until 
his fourth or fifth year, and the fact that 
most of the great races with the heaviest 
stakes are the two and three year olds 
means that from the day of his birth the 
young race horse has to be forced. And for 
this swift development blue grass, with its 
lime and phosphorus, is practically indis- 
pensable. Not for a moment is the commer- 
cial goal lost sight of, and everything is 
done to strengthen and fit the young horse 
for the supreme effort he must make before 
Nature has had time to develop him to his 
fullest powers. So, to assist the natural 
process, we begin feeding the foals very 

(Continued on Page 207) 
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This New Machine Does What No 
merivequia °.. 


B efore. . THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
E. 40TH ST. AND KELLEY AVE. 
Ca CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
& 


September 1, 1926, 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
601 Uanal Road, 
Oleveland, Ohio. 


The New Addressing : . 4 Mr. Geo. A. Martin, President, 


Dear Mr. Martin; 


This letter, complete as you see it, was printed, at one revolu- 
tion, on the new “Addressing Multigraph."” The address was filled 
in, the body of the letter and also the signature printed, and the 
envelope addressed in a single operation. 


We believe that these four things have never before been done by 
one machine in one operation, 


The letter itself, and the address, were composed on the Multigraph 
Keyboard Compotype which composes the type automatically on strip 
netal, through the operation of a typewriter keyboard. The type in 
both eddress and letter is identical and, as the printing is done 
through the same ribbon, at the same time, with the same pressure, 
the result is like an individually typewritten letter. 


This new Multigraph equipment has already aroused the intense in- 
terest of many well known concerns. It will doubtless revolu- 
tionize the production of form letters. You can see the whole 
process demonstrated at any of our Division Offices. Write us 
for the address nearest to you. 


Yours very truly, 


THE AMBRICAN O¢ SALES COMPANY 


HOOsborn.m President 
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You should also investigate the 
Keyboard Compotype 

“This remarkable machine is to the Multigraph,’’ may be in your business. Together with the Multi- pressden® 
one of its users says, “what the linotype is to the graph, it has solved many a business printing ‘ yar tits Co 
printing press.”’ It isa companion, not onlytothe problem. re Geo: qgemsr anders \ 
Addressing Multigraph, but also to the Printing Write on your business letterhead for address The snerk inde \ 
Multigraph. Read what is said concerning it in of the nearest Multigraph office and more complete ol Gane R ho- 
the letter reproduced above, remembering that it information regarding the new Addressing Multi- 6 qelent» o oS 
has many other applications, one or more of which _. graph and the Keyboard Compotype. c1e pal 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1800 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio ee 
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The letter and envelope above were taken 


— from a series actually mailed to a list 
es of prospective buyers. The letter itself 
———— tells how it was produced — read it. 
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SUCCESS always begins farther back than 
the public sees. 


The New Safety Stutz began with an ideal, 
fostered for years in the mind of an engineer. 


Patiently, he and his associates awaited their 
hour of opportunity. 


It came — and a new type of automobile 
was born. 


The motoring public, long accustomed to 
. oe . 
wolf-cries of “new”, at first was skeptical. 


But the creators of the New Safety Stutz, it 

was found, were not merely adding to the 
. ¢ 

already long list of “good cars”’. 


Instead, at the Automobile Shows last win- 
ter, observers saw in the Stutz exhibits an 
automobile genuinely advanced, from a 
mechanical standpoint. 


They looked upon a motor car with new 
basic features rather than “talking points”. 


They saw a car carrying its “useful load” 
(passengers) radically lower than ever before; 
not a mere semblance of lowness, but actual 
mechanical lowness accomplished by real 
engineering—and without sacrifice of road 
clearance. 


What they didn’t see was the many engineer- 
ing problems met and solved in order to 
gain this bona-fide close-to-the-groundness 
without reducing either head-room or 
road-clearance. 


An ideal realized 


and acclaim 


They couldn’t well know that an entirely 
new mechanical theory had to be evolved so 
that the motorist might be given the benefits 
of this new automobile architecture. 


And the full significance of the New Safety 
Stutz design was yet to be revealed to the 
public and the automobile industry alike. 


But soon—by tens, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands—buyers got their cars out on the open 
road. Then came a nation-wide realization 
and acclamation of the real importance of 
Stutz accomplishment. 


A flood of letters from owner-drivers poured 
in. These letters expressed a delighted sur- 
prise at the new and complete sense of secur- 
ity experienced in riding in the New Safety 
Stutz. 


They exclaimed over the ease of handling, 
and absence of side-sway and usual road- 
shocks and jolts; its “road-adhesiveness”, its 
surety around corners, and its non-skidding 
characteristics. And all these features were 
deliberately engineered into the car. 


Today, the enthusiasm of the Stutz owner- 
body for their cars is the marvel of veteran 
automobile men. It is without precedent. 


This enthusiasm, and the car that inspires it, 
are in no degree accidental. All is the fruition 
of the success that was founded in the dream 
of the engineer. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. - - Indianapolis 


October 16,1926 
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The New Safety Stutz is per- 
manently protected against 
theft, by The Fedco System, 
without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of- 
Use Insurance, paying the ‘car 
owner five dollars per day, up 
to thirty days, for loss of the 
car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car 
owner. 


Theentirecarhas Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire 
and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 7- 
passenger models, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
vision of Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated by Hubbard Venti- 
lating Eaves—another exclu- 
sive feature. 
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It is unlawful to 
use this 
except with 
GENUINE 
HASE 


MAOE BY 
*SANFORD MILLS- 
SANFORD, MAINE 
The Luxurious 
Mohair Velvet 

‘Upholstery 


THIS LABEL IDENTIFIES 
THE GENUINE FABRIC 


Custom-like Smartness of Body Designs and Even Genuine 
MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY If you wish 


Aw admirable Stutz policy permits you a___ values leads you to order your enclosed Stutz 
choice of body colors and upholstery fabrics, | upholstered in Chase Velmo—the Perfected 
thus helping you to individualize your car by Mohair Velvet—then at a slight additional 
making it the expression of your personal cost you have given to your car the final 
taste. And if your appreciation of textile touch of aristocratic elegance. 


It is worth noting that Chase Velmo is the one mohair velvet 
meeting the rigid requirements of the Stutz engineers. 


CHASE VELMO, a Perfected Mohair Velvet | 
Unsurpassed for Closed Car Upholstery 


eWade by 
SANFORD MILLS, SANFORD, MAINE 


L. C. Cuase & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ Boston 


New York DeETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Free on request an interesting booklet, ““A Glimpse Inside” 


is made in a variety of qualities adapted 
to the most expensive as well as moderate 


priced motor cars. Among those using 
this perfected Mohair Velvet are: 


CADILLAC. In custom built models. 

DODGE. De Luxe Sedan. 

ELCAR. All closed models 

GARDNER. Standard Six and Eight Cylinder 
Sedans and Broughams. 

JORDAN. All closed models 

KISSEL. All Sedans, Broughams and Coupes. 

LINCOLN. Optional equipment in both 
standard and custom models 

MARMON. Optional in all closed models. 

NASH. Advanced six and Special six; Four, 
five and seven passenger enclosed cars. 

REO. De Luxe Sedan. 

STUDEBAKER. Standard equipment of 
Standard Six Sedan and Country Club Coupe; 
Special Six Victoria, Brougham and Sedan, 
Big Six Club Coupe; 5 Passenger Sedan; 
7 Passenger Sedan and Berline 

STUTZ. Optional equipment in all “Safety 
Chassis” closed models at a slight additional 
cost. 


VELIE. Royal Sedan. 
WILLYS-KNIGHT. Standard 


in all Great Six enclosed 
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Hood volume is built by the public 
—Not by car manufacturers 


Every Hood Tire you see on the 
road has replaceda tire of another 
make. 

A car owner through his knowl- 
edge of tire values has purchased 


a Hood in preference to the kind 
he has worn out. 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


ALWAYS - MAINTAILINED 


RUBBER 


(Continued from Page 202) 


soon. Not too much exercise, and every- 
thing worked out from the angle of swift 
development.” | 

“Wouldn’t it be better in the long run 
not to hurry Nature in this wise, and to de- 
velop the young animal over a longer 
period of time?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. And it is this system of 
artificial forcing which causes so many 
splendid young horses to buckle and crack 
on the track—that, added to the fact that 
many jockeys and trainers do not know 
anything about horses outside the race 
track. Consequently they do not even 
make the best of the material they have. 
Think of those big races at Churchill 
Downs, Belmont and Saratoga! Think of 
the ordeal! In order to come through suc- 
cessfully, a horse must be a perfect ma- 
chine. He must have perfect codrdination 
of every part, and on top of that, directing 
it, he must have personality, stamina, the 
will to win. Think of the lung power, the 
muscle power, the heart power and the will 
power necessary for that great struggle! 
But all these qualities require time to de- 
velop to their fullest capacity.” 


A Natural Mistake 


“Well, that’s our problem—how to pro- 
tect the horse against the commercial pres- 
sure; and breeders who are concerned with 
the future welfare of the horse are fighting 
the battle along two lines. First, they are 
trying to get through a law making it ob- 
ligatory for trainers to spend at least one 
year on a stock farm, so that they can 
watch the gradual growth and develop- 
ment of horses and thus understand their 
living material; and second, they are try- 
ing to extend the period of development by 
having more important races with the three 
and four year olds. , : 

“Well, in this situation of forcing devel- 
opment the blue grass is a powerful ally, for 
with its lime and phosphorus it gives the 
young animal bone and muscle. That’s why 
the two-year-olds bred in Kentucky show 
up so well against the two-year-olds bred 
in other states. Here all the natural condi- 
tions are ideal. That, also, is why the to- 
bacco farms in this region are being bought 
up and reseeded to blue grass. You can 
grow tobacco in other places, but you can’t 
grow Thoroughbreds—at least, not to the 
same advantage. You must remember that 
the blue-grass region of Kentucky used to 
be the natural winter feeding grounds of the 
great herds of buffalo, elk and deer. No 
matter how deep the snow, there was always 
this succulent grass; they just had to paw it 
out. So Nature itself has created this part 
of Kentucky as a great feeding ground 
where good bone and muscle are made.” 

She paused to beckon a groom. We were 
dining that night at the H’s, and Miss 
Daingerfield’s clothes for social occasions 
were at the home farm. 

“George,” she said, ‘‘go over to Hay- 
lands and tell them to pack a suitcase with 
my black lace dress, evening slippers and 
bones and bring them over to Faraway.” 

George bobbed his head, and as we con- 
tinued on our way I pondered over the last 
mentioned article of attire. Black lace 
dress, evening slippers and bones. But 
ladies had given over wearing those stiff 
things ages ago. Finally I could contain my 
curiosity no longer. 

““Bones?’’ I queried aloud. 
for?” 

“For the dog,”’ she said simply. Under- 
neath the thought of conventional habili- 
ments ran the deeper undercurrent of 
concern for the dumb creatures whose wel- 
fare depended on her. 

A relative recounted an even more char- 
acteristic episode. It happened a wild, 


“What 
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snowy night when the limousine was out of 
commission, and in order to keep a theater 
engagement they were forced to take the 
street car. Miss Daingerfield wore a chiffon 
evening gown and fur coat. Observing that 
she was the object of discreet amusement to 
the other occupants of the car, her relative 
furtively surveyed her kinswoman to see 
what was awry, and to her horrified amaze- 
ment descried, plainly visible beneath the 
diaphanous chiffon, a pair of black riding 
breeches! 

“Have you told Miss Frazer about the 
Futurity, Biggie?’’ demanded Keene Dain- 
gerfield, Jr., of his aunt, as he joined us at 
the stable of Man o’ War. A word about 
this young son of the South, who is running 
true to form. Miss Daingerfield’s able 
lieutenant—he takes charge of her business 
during her absences, and this year he man- 
aged her Saratoga auction sales—he knows 
horses from the ground up, and is held, 
with justice, to be one of the greatest hands 
with the racing forms in Central Kentucky, 
and therefore in large demand at picking 
Derby winners. 

“He really belongs in your picture,”’ ex- 
plained Miss Daingerfield, ‘‘for he’s a very 
important part of my organization. Knows 
all about horses. Last summer he worked in 
the stables along with the grooms and when 
I’m away he looks after things. 

“Keene comes by his interest in horses 
naturally. Named after his great-uncle, 
James R. Keene; grandson of my father, 
Major Foxhall Daingerfield, of Castleton, 
andwithalonglineof Virginia ancestorsfrom 
the tidewater region, who bred and raced 
their own horses, it would be surprising if 
love of horses were not a dominant strain.” 

The groom called Miss Daingerfield away 
ona long-distance message, and her nephew, 
who has not yet decided whether he will be 
a great criminal lawyer—law being also a 
dominant strain—or a great handicapper or 
a great sports writer—he received a hand- 
some offer from a Saratoga paper to cover 
this season’s races—took up the story. 

“A large percentage of the winning horses 
today,” he said, “have in their pedigree 
some blood from the Thoroughbreds of 
Castleton, where Major Daingerfield had 
his breeding farm in partnership with 
James R. Keene.”” And here at Castleton 
it was that Elizabeth Daingerfield as a 
young girl, driving about with her father, 
discussing with him problems of breeding, 
living and breathing in the atmosphere of 
horses, absorbed those fundamental prin- 
ciples and ideas which have made her such 
a notable success. 


Knowing How Little You Know 


“Major Daingerfield,’”’ continued Keene, 
“was a great and successful exponent of the 
principle of inbreeding. He used to declare 
that inbreeding was the most dangerous 
thing in the world in the hands of a man 
who didn’t know how to use it; but when 
practiced by a breeder who did know, it 
was most valuable. Take, for example, 
Ultimus and his son, Hightide, the sire of 
Sarazen, who was such a phenomenon, and 
is still carrying on. Ultimus was a very in- 
tensely inbred horse and was called Ultimus 
because he represented the goal of the 
major’s ambitions, the result of years of pa- 
tient study and research in the process of 
mating.”’ He branched off into a brilliant 
but technical discussion of the subject of 
breeding of which Miss Daingerfield, re- 
turning, caught the tail end. 

“Ah,” she commented soberly, “now 
you’re on a very big subject! It’s hard to 
put anything about it into words, for the 
more you study and search and experiment, 
the more you discover how little you know. 
For example, you may be working on a cer- 
tain theory, with certain blood lines, and 
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suddenly some new factor will drop out of a 
clear sky and throw all your predictions 
out. And that’s the charm of the whole 
thing! Nobody knows. In working with 
blood lines some forgotten or unknown fac- 
tor is always cropping up, and that’s why 
the subject is so eternally fascinating. You 


never get to the end. Did Keene tell you . 


about the Futurity—why it is such an im- 
portant event to breeders?” 

“No, I left that for you, Biggie.” 

“The Futurity,” she explained, “‘is one 
of the great races with two-year-olds. Each 
racing association has a futurity, but that 
of New York is the greatest. In the Fu- 
turity the breeder nominates with the 
Jockey Club a certain mare to be mated 
with a certain horse a year before the foal is 
born. That’s why it is called the Futurity; 
the foal is entered for the race before it is 
born. It is important because it represents 
the breeder’s belief in the crossing of cer- 
tain blood lines; it shows his judgment in 
blood lines and, of course, if the foal wins it 
brings him great prestige.” 


Well Fed on Mash Notes 


Not a word about herself, whether she 
had ever won a Futurity. In order to satisfy 
my curiosity I dropped back with Keene, 
who was chatting with a groom. 

“Did Miss Daingerfield ever ae 

He nodded, divining my request. “She 
bred the winner of the Futurity, Step 
Lightly, out of Tripping, and she also nomi- 
nated Fluvana, who finished second in an- 
other Futurity.”” No wonder men sought 
her advice! 

George Miller led forth Man o’ War, pop- 
ular favorite the world around and one of 
the most magnificent sires in the annals of 
the American turf. His guest book shows 
names of clergymen, missionaries from 
China and Japan, sisters of charity, jockeys 
and trainers, professional and business men, 
flappers and old ladies scarcely able to creep 
out of their cars. On the Sunday following 
the last Derby more than a thousand visi- 
tors came to pay homage to this king of the 
turf. He receives almost as many mash 
notes as Mary Pickford. Some of them are 
addressed simply: Man o’ War, America. 
George Miller, a past master in the knowl- 
edge and care of Thoroughbreds, who has 
been with Miss Daingerfield for years, led 
him into the meadow for a picture. Gentle 
as a lamb, he posed like amiable royalty. 
He knew he was great. I interrogated Miss 
Daingerfield on this point—did he know? 

“Oh, yes, he knows. Of course he knows! 
He is perfectly conscious of his greatness; 
but not spoiled.” 

“What constitutes beauty in a race 
horse? Why is Man o’ War so great?” 

‘Because he is a perfect machine. All 
his parts are perfect and fit perfectly, with 
marvelous coordination, symmetry and 
power. Then, of course, there enters into 
every great race horse that intangible thing 
we call personality; you can’t describe it, 
but you can’t mistake it. And you can’t 
mistake a great champion like Man o’ War. 


His personality shines out all over him. |, 


You know you are in the presence of a great 
horse.” 

We drove back through the deepening 
dusk, the air heavy with the fragrance of 
honeysuckle, the sickle of a new moon 
showing faintly in a pale-green sky, and at 
the gates the dogs met us in a solid recep- 
tion party, almost swamping the car. Miss 
Lizzie was immediately wanted in half a 
dozen different directions at once. She 
listened, gave orders, explained, as calm, 
serene, unflurried as if she had not been out 
all day and all night; and it was borne in 
upon me that Elizabeth Daingerfield is a 
great breeder of Thoroughbreds because 
she is a great woman. 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Would You Pay $16 
for Winter. Comfort 


HH“ OWNERS can equip ex- 
posed doors and windows 
with Wirfs Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip for so little money 
they can’t afford not to do it. 
$16 will make 10 average doors 
or windows weatherproof, dust- 
proof and vermin-proof with 

WIRFS 


It costs but 8c per foot for the ma- 
roon, or 10c for the white. Slightly 
higher west of Rocky Mts. Put it on 
yourself. A tack hammer only tool 
needed. 20 feet usually required for 
average door or window. Tacks 
come with it. Keeps cold air out 
and heat in. Saves its cost in fuel 
the first year. Lasts for years. Con- 
is tains no wood or metal. Your hard- 

ware dealer cuts off exact footage 
wanted, like rope, from a reel. No 
waste. Be sure you get the genuine. 
It is identified by name and foot- 
mark on tacking lap. 


E. J.WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


H] 153 South 17th St. -: St. Louis, Mo. 
\ 
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“Yaa Dover 


Wonderfully popular 


HE thousands of women who 

are already using the new Lady 
Dover will tell you that its long, 
tapering lines give complete vision 
of all the work, all the time. And the 
Lady Dover positively won’t burn 
out. An Insurance policy covering 
this point, for life-time, comes with 
it. With plug that turns current off 
without disconnecting iron, $6.75. 


DOVER MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dover, Ohio 


Dover Do-man-co 
Also insured - $5 everywhere 


ON 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


IMPROVED 
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7, EXTINGUISHER 


oe Days mean 
bonfires, burning 
leaves and flying sparks. 

Wherever a hot spark 
lights it may plant the 
seed of a treacherous fire. 
Be ready to snuff it out 
before it grows beyond 
control. 

An Improved Gene Fire 
Extinguisher protects you 
against the carelessness 
of others and makes your 
home 100% safe. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Girene Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
Fire Extinguishers. 
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PORTRAIT 


the early West defended themselves so 
valiantly against the onslaughts of savage 
red-skinned human devils, there was a mys- 
tery. 

“The mystery was not a phenomenal 
outburst of underground bandits nor the 
James boys nor the Dalton brothers re- 
juvenated, but in the open spaces behind a 
lake I could every once in a while get a 
glimpse of a beautiful young woman of 
about twenty riding about in the most 
gorgeous evening gowns that I ever seen. 
Trimmed with gold and silver, they seemed. 
From afar she seemed to gaze at me with 
languishing eyes. Sometimes she raised 
her hands and waved. Yet when I galloped 
towards her she was off like a antelope. She 
seemed obsessed with a curious desire to see 
me, but when I responded in kind she ran, 
or rather galloped, off to some secret recess 
I knew not what. Her habitat was evi- 
dently not of the lowly log cabin type such 
as I dwelt in, yet I could see no place 
where a lady, for I judged that presumably 
she was one, could live. And from her 
frequency I judged she was not living in a 
hotel. 

“T assigned myself to get the facts. The 
trouble was to get the facts. The lady in 
the case could evidently handle herself. 
She was not relying on somebody else to 
defend and shield her. With my strong 
field glasses I could see that though her 
apparel showed her to be a woman of re- 
finement, accustomed to such evening 
dresses, she had a holster strapped around 


| her waist, so I judged she was not taking 


no chances with anybody molesting her. 

“Now I think I can say literally without 
thought that when I was on the Daily Out- 
cry, before my normalcy broke down from 
work, women and booze, I used to beat the 
other papers. In fact, all the time the city 
editor had to give me admonishments about 
playing up little things and making it one 
of the features of the day. He was perfectly 
satisfied with the way I wrote it up, but I 
was scooping all the rival papers and they 
would raise such a outery, publishing edi- 
torials against the way I scooped them, 
that the editor would say, ‘Curb it down 
a little, Jim. The public can be bunked all 
right, and they’re d good reading at 
that, but those soreheads on the other 
papers are raising h . So curb it down.’ 
So I would have to curb it down.” 


The first reader cleared his throat specu- 
latively and wondered if this were really 
seriously intended. 


“But the late hours, the sapping of en- 
ergy, andI didn’t care till what time of morn- 
ing I worked till, sometimes from eight 
o’clock in the morning, after boozing all 
night, till six o’clock the next morning, and 
then starting towork again at eight o’clock 
on another brilliant story, my jaded appear- 
ance was an element that no human could 
stand for long and still stand the pace, and 
I was no acception. The result—my cabin 
on Pike’s Peak and the mystery. 

“On Pike’s Peak, though not wholly mad 
over the pleasures of the fair sex of woman, 
I sometimes enjoyed a visit to the near by 
town of Riverside. Of course, not being 
susceptible to the wiles and tricks of the 
females of the species, of which there was a 
goodly proportion there, I was not enveigled 
into a fluke marriage, like so many of them 
so craved for me to do. But it was not a 
sincere, just wedlock that they all craved 
for, as I would say, but the insidious, vile, 
course, despicable desire for gold. Tiring 
quickly of the men, when their money was 
exhausted, these women would desert the 
male party to the union and cared not a 
whit what became of him. The matter of 
giving them a square deal never entered 
their minds. Their debasement was too ap- 
parent and too deeply grooved for that. 
Their petting babyish tones would fairly 
eat their way into a man’s heart, but little 
did they care! 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


““A veritable hell-hole of humanity was 
indeed the town of Riverside, and that is 
where I sought another adventure. Going 
into the cabarets of the town one night, I 
saw a pretty woman, obviously about 
twenty. Shining black hair and the other 
requisites which the average cabaret girl 
has for the proprietor of the place to think 
her a good asset. 

“This girl was of a type which seemed al- 
most unknown in this vile place. Yet when 
I sat down at the table where she was sit- 
ting alone, she welcomed me with almost 
a smile of welcome. It was curious, unbe- 
lieveable. She was different. Yet she was 
welcoming me. I formed my opinion of 
her at that moment. An opinion that I 
soon learned to regret I formed for her. 

“Yet I recalled some of the others at the 
place. They too, some of them, had 
seemed so innocent and affectionate. 

“Where had I seen her? Was it in 
church? For, yes, there was a church. A 
dingy, inconspicuous little edifice of which 
the minister was so unjustly proud. He 
preached what the people thought were 
elaborate services, but compared to some I 
had witnessed in the great cathedrals of 
Europe and especially France they were al- 
most absurd. 

“The congregation consisted of four old 
women, an old man, and at very infrequent 
intervals me. When I went to those 
services I actually enjoyed myself. The 
deep intonations of the preacher. His 
fatherly advice to old men and women who 
were now past their h ish life and for the 
most part living as religiously as the pastor. 

“But perhaps he was giving these stir- 
ring sermons directly for my benefit. I 
doubted it. It would not be possible. He 
had seen me but once in the cabaret. He 
knew little of my past. But when he spoke, 
his eyes reverted to mine. His eyes! 
Piercing. Burning. Seemed trying to find 
my eyes and impart to them a message. 
He was trying to save me from myself. I 
sensed it. Yes, it was true. 

“My health rapidly left me when I 
visited the town. Fagged me out. The 
women and the drink. Unbearable, and 
yet to me irresistable. I could not fathom 
it. Was I to live only for women and drink? 
Was I to be the same wreck after ten 
months living here I was when I came from 
the East? 

“The thought was unbearable. Yet I 
recuperated fast in the cabin. Ah, that 
was it! The cabin. A refuge. Wife—child- 
ren? No! Never would I marry such a 
woman as there was in this town. 

“All this reverted to my mind as I sat 
gazing at the girl sitting opposite on the 
table from me. She was probably another 
of these women. Yet I hadn’t seen her 
before. Bleary-eyed, I gazed at her. And 
as I gazed her smile faded. A look of 
repugnance spread across her face. She 
detested me, I figured. She looked strange- 
ly familiar. I couldn’t fathom it. I started 
talking to her. I don’t know what I said, 
but suddenly I have a dim recollect of her 
rising suddenly and striking me across the 
face. Ah, I had it now—the woman in 
the evening gowns! 

“Ah, I thought, I will fathom this mys- 
tery now. I grabbed for her, intending to 
force her to tell me who she was—and the 
next thing I knew I was waking up in my 
cabin.”’ 


The first reader raised his eyes to the 
ceiling and reflected on the strange exigen- 
cies of fate. 


“Tt was different. It was spotlessly 


clean. And there before me was her who I 
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was beginning to think of as the Mystery 
Girl. Clad in fluffy raiment, she seemed to 
personify Innocence Itself. 

“The next instant she was moving to- 
wards me. Her eyes seemed full of glowing 
love and her sweet mouth parted in a 
sweet smile revealing her pearly teeth. 
How I would love to see that smile 
again and watch those teeth. Never again 
will I regard the teeth as insignificant. In 
her they represented to me something of an 
ideal. 

“Then in a flash I realized I loved this 


-girl, and I saw too that she loved me. I 


cannot describe clearly the next few min- 
utes. I know we exchanged smiles, saw our 
mutual love—and then—once again I lost 
conscience. 

“But before I did so I have a dim recol- 
lection of sweet, warm arms encircling me 
and hot kisses on my brow. I know that I 
returned them—and that is all. It was un- 
usual. 

“Then the mystery straightened itself 
out for me. 

“When I woke again I heard the story of 
our love. It seemed that four years ago I 
was assigned to a story. An inherent 
drunkard had died in the streets of New 
York. I was sent down to get the drift of 
the family. I went. 

“Gomg down past the residential sec- 
tion of the city, I came to the dingy tene- 
ment houses that sheltered the poor of the 
city. Down the sloping street I trudged. 
As I went along, slouched hat pulled over 
my face and my tall, rather attracting 
figure standing out against the tall build- 
ings, I saw three girls. They were very 
young, about sixteen. I went up a dingy 
stairway. The girls stopped to watch me. 
Something was wrong, they figured. I 
could see the white face of one of the girls. 
She evidently had a premonution of what 
was coming. An old lady opened the door. 
At least she looked old. I learned after- 
ward she was only sixty-five. She had the 
look of a woman of seventy. 

“She looked pale. The young girl with 
the pale face came in. All of the family 
looked pale and faces drawn. There was a 
young boy of six, an aged grandma of 
eighty and the girl and the wife of the dead 
man. 

“‘T asked for information concerning the 
man’s death. Carelessness and damnation! 
For I learnt they had not been notified 
yet! I had broken the news too sud- 
denly! The entire family was stupified. I 
felt downcast. Of all the dumb things to 
do! 

“The grandmother seemed overcome 
and broken up. And the girl, just com- 
pletely gone. I knew that it hit her hard, 
Lips trembling, she was stifling her tears 
back, and succeeding. My heart went out 
to that family as I gave them the details 
of the bread winner’s death. 

“He had taken too much of a poisonous 
alcohol. He had been a tinsmith. His 
body was even now resting in a morgue. It 
was pitiable. And the grief resulting from 
his death was pitiable. I learnt that though 
he had a strong tendency to drink, he had 
nevertheless been a faithful husband and 
good father. He spent his overtime ‘on the 
demon enemy of mankind—booze. 

“T learnt that they hadn’t no means of 
support. I couldn’t resist helping them. I 
made arrangements for the man’s funeral. 
I helped her mother get a position as laun- 
dress in a family where she could board her 
son and mother. The girl I got a job in a 
office. 

“Ah, that girl, she had been grateful! 
When the funeral was over she threw her 
arms around my neck and promised she’d 
love me all my life. That was such a sweet 
moment. It was the first time that a woman 
had told me with such fervor that she loved 
me. Not for my money but for myself. 
I will never forget it. The girl vowed she 
would help me if she had to give the blood 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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Oil Regulation 


—is the lubricating groove which holds the oil (shown in red) and 
distributes it over the cylinder walls in just the right amount 


for perfect lubrication. (See illustration above.) 


—points to the scientifically located slots which drain the surplus 


oil—and only the surplus—back into the crankcase. 


—is the vital film of oil which is left on the cylinder walls, protect- 
ing cylinders, pistons and rings against the ravages of friction. 


@ 1928, P.c.c. 


Only Perrectr CircLe combines the con- 
tinuous lubricating groove with oil-drain- 
ing slots. By this exclusive patented prin- 
ciple Perrecr CircLes insure positive 
lubrication, stop oil-pumping, and seldom 
fail to give 1000 or more miles to the gallon 
of oil. Standard equipment in 140 motor 
cars, trucks and buses— winner in every 


major race for four years. Good dealers 
everywhere install them. A green identifica- 
tion certificate is packed with each oil- 
regulating ring for your protection. Ask 
your repairman for these certificates. 


Compression Type* 
30c and up 


Oil-Regulating Type 
60c and up 


*For best results always use PERFECT CiRCLE Compression rings 
in combination with the PerrectT Circe Oil-Regulating ring. 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


PERFECT CIRC 


Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 
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* Auburn * Diana - * Hertz 
* Bugatti * Dorris * Hupmobile 
* Cadillac * Duesenberg * Itala 
* Chandler du Pont Jordan 
* Chrysler * Elcar * Jr. 8 Locomobile 
* Cunningham  * Franklin * Kissel 
Davis + * Gardner * Lancia 
* Locomobile Peerless 
* Marmon * Pierce-Arrow 
* McFarlan * Studebaker 
* Miller Race Cars * Stutz 
Moon * Velie 
* Nash Willys-Knight 
Packard Yellow Cab 
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The Grcle 
“Perfect Circle’ Users 


*In all models 


TRADE MARK 


How It Works 


' Thered shows the path of 


the oil—up the cylinder 


| wall and into the lubri- 


cating groove on the face 
of the ring, through the 


| oil-draining slots in the 


ring, and then back into 
the crankcase, through 


‘ holes drilled in the piston 


behind the ring. 
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IMPRINT 


on tickets & coupon books 


HE tickets of some of the 

most famous amusement en- 
terprises in America bear the im- 
print of “Weldon, Williams & 
Lick, Ft. Smith, Ark.” Likewise 
the coupon books of leading con- 
cerns. Why? Because of our 
reputation for unexcelled accuracy 
and reliability based on more than 
27 years of specializing in num- 
bered printing. When YOUR 
tickets or coupon books bear this 
imprint, you'll be sure of absolute 
accuracy, unusual service and 
reasonable prices. Why not en- 
joy these advantages NOW? 
Write us---on your letterhead--- 
for samples and prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
Ticket and Coupon Book Headquarters 
Specialists in Numbered Printing 
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and the office 


knows youve seen it 


LWAYS use a Blaisdell of 

the same color, then its mark 

will symbolize you and your au- 

thority. In concerns where each 

official adopts a different color, 

the handling of papers is greatly 
expedited. 

Blaisdells are made in both regu- 
lar and thin leads—superb leads, un- 
matched for firmness, brilliancy and 
smooth writing. Cased in paper, the ideal 
covering for crayons, Blaisdells 
peel in a jiffy, exposing each new point 
without whittling, or wasting a grain of 
the crayon. 


Your stationer sells Blaisdells in 
many colors. A metal device that sharp- 
ens them with a single motion is now 
packed with each dozen. 


Blaisdell 


THE PIONEER PAPER PENCIL 


Send for booklet and two pencils 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me two Blaisdell’s, one regular and 
one thin lead, and booklet, ‘‘ Efficiency Uses for 
Colored Pencils.”’ I enclose 10c to cover packing 

PS 


and postage. 


| had seen her face. 
| much like the face of the little girl four 
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(Continued from Page 208) 

out of her body to doit. I reassured her. I 
needed no help. And then—six months later. 
Ill health had forced me out of my posi- 
tion. I was practically a derelict. But just 
when luck seemed down on me I received 
an anonymous check for five hundred dol- 
lars in the mail. It was a life saver. I set 
out for the great boundless West, to work 
on my novel. Ah, that was to be a gem of 
its kind. A novel, stirring, of love. A girl. 
Romance. 

‘All of this reverted to my mind as I 
gazed at the childwoman at my bedside. 
I noted the resemblance to that little girl 
in the basement tenement. It was she, and 
I soon heard her story. It was she who had 
sent the check. She had kept in touch with 
me through the Daily Outcry, my signed 
stories. And it was she whom I had seen 
when I started on my debauchery in River- 
side. The result was the night in the cabaret. 
I had mistaken her. I had thought she was 
one of them. In my torpid condition I had 
attacked her and she had knocked me down 
and I lost conscience. 

“‘Followed my return to the cabin ac- 
companied by her. She had carefully 
nursed me to health. I was now even 
stronger than before she had struck me. 
I had been unconscience four weeks, I 
learned. And I had never known of the 
time I spent in a comma. A fitful sleep it 
had been, accompanied by nightmares. I 
learned that I had screamed for the women 
in my life. She had soothed me. 

“From that moment I have never touched 
another drop of liquor! 

“And now my return to health. It was 
wonderful. My novel was finished. My 
being was restored to normalcy. 

“T was ready to go. And then I asked 
Yvette, for that was her name, who had 
been living in another cottage just over 
Pike’s Peak and coming every day to tidy 
up my place, what she was going to do. 
Live here alone? I fast realized that a hid- 
den fire in me was belching its tale of love. 
I wanted to take the girl in my arms, crush 


| her to me, and tell her in endearing terms 
| that I loved her. 
; come. 


But the words would not 
I did not know how to deal with a 
girl of this type. Angelically beautiful. 
“Then I started to take leave of her. I 
Still beautiful, but so 


years ago when told of her father’s death. 
I then knew that she loved me. What 
should I do? I had not dared hope of such 
a thing, and even after what had happened, 
here it was! I had won the love of the girl 
even with my faults. And I loved her. 

“Ready to go, both of us suddenly em- 
braced. I asked her a question. It is age 
old. I think it descended from Adam. 
Just a simple little question. ‘‘ Will you be 
my mate?” Her reply had been but to 
clasp me tighter in her arms. Then our 
lips touched. More than touched, lingered. 
We were united. 

“Six months later I was back in the news- 
paper world. Not as a reporter, but as a 
feature writer for a syndicate at an almost 
fabulous salary. My novel had gone across. 
I was famous. And our child—ah, how I 
hoped it would be a boy! 


“The End.” 


The first reader let his feet drop to the 
floor. ‘‘Miss Fitch,’’ he addressed a typist, 
“this magazine has been honored with an 
autobiographical sketch from the life of a 
wonder man. It is pretty—very, very 
pretty, but I am afraid it is not art. Please 
return it with an explanation that as deeply 
as we regret to admit it the contribution 
does not, somehow, fit precisely into our 
policy. This, of course, Miss Fitch, is not 
to imply that it lacks merit.’”’ He tossed 
the manuscript across the desk. 


IIT 


i STILL lacked a few minutes of eight, 
and the assistant night city editor was 
drifting idly by the copy boys’ desk when 
his eye was caught by a long, thick en- 
velope lying there—a long, thick envelope 
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marked ‘‘The International Magazine”’ in 
the upper left-hand corner. The assistant 
night city editor had seen too many such 
envelopes not to recognize the sad return 
of a story when he saw one. He picked it 
up to see who now was due to bitter dis- 
appointment. 

Then suddenly he chuckled. “Ed!” A 
rewrite man stopped. The assistant night 
city editor held out the envelope. ‘‘Mr. A. 
Hatton Gibbons,” he said, ‘‘our handsome 
young copy boy, has distinguished the In- 
ternational Magazine with his attention. 
And the editor of the International Maga- 
zine,’ he added, ‘‘has evidently. been 
grossly unappreciative.’”’ He felt the en- 
velope speculatively. ‘‘Can you beat it?” 

The rewrite man studied it thoughtfully. 


“T don’t believe,’ he said finally, “‘that ° 


there is a jury in the country that would 
convict us if we opened this envelope very, 
very carefully, so carefully that we could 
seal it up again. I really feel that it would 
be our duty. An injustice may have been 
done.” 

“‘T feel just as strongly in the matter,” 
agreed the assistant night city editor. 

A minute later, a safety-razor blade 
having been equal to the task, the formal 
rejection slip dropped out and the rewrite 
man and the assistant night city editor 
were flattening the manuscript of The 
Best o’ Luck on a desk. Then, for fifteen 
minutes, they chuckled; but when finally 
the assistant night city editor began slowly 
to refold the sheets his face was solemn. 

“Mr. A. Hatton Gibbons,” he said 
gravely, ‘‘will be in presently to get his pay 
envelope. Now, personally, I feel that it 
would be criminal of us if we did not do all 
in our power to preserve Mr. Gibbons’ high 
hopes as long as possible.” 

“You mean a 

“T mean,”’ the assistant night city editor 
said, ‘‘that if we should fix up a little tele- 
gram from the International Magazine to 
Mr. A. Hatton Gibbons, accepting this 
manuscript and being a little frothily hys- 
terical over its merits, Mr. Gibbons would 
be as happy a young man as you and I are 
likely to see tonight. And we,” he added 
hollowly, ‘“‘would be rewarded by the con- 
sciousness of having brought a little touch 
of sunshine to an otherwise drab life.”’ 

“But afterward,” objected the rewrite 
man. 

“Afterward he might suffer,’’ agreed the 
assistant night city editor; “‘but haven’t 
we all suffered? Is his life to be held more 
free of suffering than ours?” 

The question was unanswerable, so the 
assistant night city editor turned to his 
typewriter. From a drawer he produced a 
telegraph blank and slid it into the ma- 
chine. 

“A few mysterious numbers and code 
marks at the top,’’ he explained as he 
wrote, ‘‘to give it local color. Then the 
words of high praise and congratulation.” 
He paused, reflected, then typed quickly, 
and at length jerked the sheet out of the 
machine and handed it to the rewrite man, 
who read it thoughtfully. 

“Tt seems a bit cruel,” he ventured. 

“In the end, yes,’ the assistant night 
city editor agreed; ‘‘but will the heartache 
be more poignant than his happiness at 
first?” 

It was eight o’clock and the rewrite man 
went back to his typewriter. The assistant 
night city editor thrust the telegram in an 
envelope, laid it on the copy boys’ desk and 
dropped the manuscript in a drawer of his 
own desk. 

It was perhaps a half hour later that he 
looked up from a pile of copy to find a ra- 
diant, shining creature shuffling nervously 
through the pay envelopes left on his desk. 
Young Mr. Gibbons wore a funereal black 
suit, a glistening white shirt, his tallest 
wing collar and a black bow tie of stagger- 
ing dimensions, and the ensemble effect 
was practically that of a gentleman in din- 
ner clothes. 

The assistant night city editor admired 
him openly. ‘“‘Semi-informal?”’ he asked. 

““Semi—ah—formal,’”’ Arthur corrected 
him gently. 
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The assistant night city editor addressed 
the night city editor. ‘Joseph Conrad,” 


-he said, “‘is stepping out this evening with 


Rudyard Kipling, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and George Sand. Is there any message 
you'd like delivered to any of them?” 

The city editor looked up. “Yes,’’ he 
said, “tell George howdy for me.”’ He re- 
turned to his work. 

The assistant turned back to Arthur. 
“‘There’s a telegram for you on the boys’ 
desk,’ he said. “It came about an hour 
ago.” 

Arthur started and the blood rushed to 
his face. ‘‘'Th-thanks,” he stammered, and 
hurried across the room. The assistant 
watched him. 

Arthur fumbled feverishly and finally got 
the sheet out of the envelope. He read: 


A. Hatton Gibbons. Accepting the best 0’ 
luck. Magnificent work, with touches of gen- 
uine genius. We must get together at lunch 
soon to talk over future stories. Forwarding 
check by special delivery. Should reach you 
this evening. 

Editor International Magazine. 


For a minute he stood perfectly still, his 
eyes a little damp, his face burning. Then 
he read it over again and again. ‘‘Touches 
of genuine genius.’”” He read the line again. 
“Touches of genuine genius.’”’ Then he 
looked up, about, slowly, and dampened his 
dry lips with his tongue. He wanted to 
show it to somebody—anybody. 

“Your cousins,’ he heard the assistant 
asking politely, ‘‘coming to town again?” 

He walked over and dropped the tele- 
gram on the assistant’s desk. One glance 
then and the assistant was on his feet. 
“Why, Arthur!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘This is 
immense! Why, my goodness; man, this 
means you’re a made man! What luck! 
Congratulations, a thousand congratula- 
tions, old man! Ed!” he called. “Take a 
look at this, will you?”’ 

The rewrite man ran his eyes over it. 
“Well!” he said. ‘“‘That’s great stuff!’ 

The assistant, though, was still not satis-_ 
fied. “‘Joe! Charlie!’’ he called to the re- 
write desk. ‘‘Take a look at this telegram, 
will you?” Two passing reporters were 
drawn in. The night city editor asked for 
a glance. Three copy boys edged about 
curiously. 

They shook Arthur’s hand heartily, 
while he, debonair in his delirium, en- 
deavored to look as one might be expected 
to look who has done his duty and asks 
praise for no more than that. 

But his face was hot and his eyes burned, 
and in all of his life he could remember no 
such sublime sweetness as that he felt now. 
One could not, however, be so juvenile as to 
betray it. 

Then he had to leave. He had to. “I’ll— 
ah—be back a little later,’’ he informed the 
assistant night city editor gravely. 

The assistant nodded understandingly. 
“‘T’ll watch for the special delivery,” he 
promised. ‘‘And maybe,” he added in a 
confidential whisper, “‘you won’t be on the 
staff now!’’ He waved an affectionate 
good-by. Then he turned and grinned at 
the rewrite staff, but for some reason they 
did not grin back. 

A quarter of an hour later Patrolman 
Francis X. Moriarty, walking beat on 
Tenth Avenue, was somewhat puzzled to 
see a slender young man making his way 
down the street with odd little skips and 
occasionally uttering faint maniacal whoops 
which may have been interpreted as the 
hall marks of an unparalleled and barely 
contained joy. Patrolman Moriarty called 
to him, but the young man only stared at 
him blankly and continued on his way, 
skipping and whooping. Patrolman Mori- 
arty would have investigated further, but 
he knew of no rule covering such a con- 
tingency. 

Miss Muso herself answered the door- 
bell. ‘“‘Oh, baby Jean!’’ she murmured, 
and with the fervor of a lass who greets her 
beloved just returned from the wars she 
threw herself at him, staggering him slightly . 
but in no otherwise annoying him. Indeed, 
it came to him that in his modesty he must 

(Continued on Page 213) 
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BLACK & DECKER 


%s-inch Special Ball Bearing Electric Drill . . . $68. 


Cr UR experience over a long period of years, 
and our close touch with current develop- 
ments in every line of business using port- 
able electric drills, has indicated clearly the need 
for a portable electric drill with certain character- 
istics not available in any tools on the market at 
the present time. We predict that for millwrights, 
contractors, plumbers, electricians, automotive 
repair shops, and for general shop work of all 
kinds, this new drill will prove to be the most 
widely used of any. 
The Black & Decker line ranges from the light 
Quarter-inch Drill to a two-man One-and-one- 
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Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


half-inch Drill. This line has been developed, one 
machine at a time, to fill the requirements of in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

The new Five-eighths-inch Special is the gen- 
eral purpose drill of the line. 

It has tremendous power, yet is exceptionally 
light in weight. It is designed so that it will use 
satisfactorily either carbon steel or high speed 
steel bits for drilling holes up to five-eighths-inch 
in steel, and with it you can drill as large as two- 
inch holes in wood. 

The famous “Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 
has been further improved by the use of a two- 


TOWSON, MD., U.S. A. 


Black & Decker, Limited, London, England 


pole switch. The over-all length of this drill has 
been reduced to a minimum, so as to make it 
possible to drill in close quarters. The breast plate 
has been arranged so that it acts as a holder 
for the chuck key, insuring the key always being 
with the drill—a final touch 
in convenience and efficiency. 
The price of $68 is based on =| ~~ 
large quantity production, which y 
our knowledge of the require- 
ments of electric drill users as- 
sures us is justified. 
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Evecrric TAPPERS 
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A telephone call to the supply house from which you purchase your tools will secure a demonstration without obligation 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 


Wheeling: 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Guaranteed 


Hand Dipped 


in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience has empha- 
sized the superiority 
of the Wheeling pro- 
cess of dipping each 
article separately by 
hand in pure molten 
zinc. While modern 
large-scale produc- 
tion methods offer 
quicker and cheaper 
ways to perform this 
operation, the slower 
but more thorough 
hand - dipping pro- 
cess is carried on in 
Wheeling factories 
because it gives a 
heavier, longer-wear- 
ing zinc coating, 
inside and out. 
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COSRUGATING COMPANY 


Few articles of home use get such rough treatment 
as the ash can. Few ash cans stand up under con- 

stant outdoor exposure and repeated dumpings by the ash 

man. This Wheeling Ash Can No. 518 has been built to stand 
this extra rough handling. It has a heavy body of special 
rolled sheet steel, stiffened by vertical corrugations and reinforced 
at top and bottom by specially designed continuous T-hoops of 
solid steel, riveted permanently to the body. Furthermore, afte 
this rugged container is completely built, it is dipped by hand into 
pure molten zinc, and receives a very heavy weather and rust- 
proof protection inside and out. Ask your dealer for Wheeling 
Ash Can No. 518 and make sure that it will be many years before 
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“Nor LEak 


Here are some of the old familiar things— made better 
through the high ideals of Wheeling manufacture. Here 
also is the Trademark which dignifies things of humble 
use in millions of homes, on farms and in factories all 
over the land. 


Ash Cans, Garbage Cans, Pails, Tubs, Coal Hods— 
everyday essentials of good housekeeping. When they 
carry the Wheeling Trademark, long and economical serv- 
ice is assured. The red label is a stamp of genuine value. 


Just as the service of these “common things” is of 
UN-common importance, so the Wheeling Corrugating 
Company believes them worthy of all possible care in 
manufacture. All the skill, resources and experience devel- 
oped through 35 years of success, are applied in the mak- 
ing of Wheeling Metal Ware and Sheet Steel Products. 


The special hand-dipping process is typical of the 
methods that insure greater utility and value. See the 
Wheeling Dealer near you. Look for the red label. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY :: WHEELING, W. VA. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


There is a size and model of Super-Radiant 
Gas Heater to meet every home requirement. 
Provides clean, healthful heat. The distinc- 
tive Wheeling burner assures utmost economy 
in gas consumption. Attractive models at 
your dealer's at $18.00 to $75.00. 


Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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If you use gas for fuel 
you can economize with a 


WHEELING SUPER-RADIANT 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHATTANOOGA 
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(Continued from Page 210) 
have underestimated the depth and rich- 
ness of this passion. 

“Why—ah ” he said. 

“Oh, baby,’’ she ran on pantingly, “I just 
read another article by my baby love— 
and, gee, but you was s’castic! Full- 
dress evening clothes, ain’t they?”’ 

““Why—ah,”’ he admitted—‘“‘in a way.” 

“Tt was about the movies. Some of it 
was ascream. I gotta laugh when I think 
about some of them wise cracks.”’ 

** Ah—boob jerkers.”’ 

“It was sure a scream. I gotta get my 
hat, baby. Oo isn’t gonna wun away f’m 
Jeanie’s baby, is 00?”’ 

““Ah—no,”’ he promised sincerely. 

She hung heavily on his arm as they 
walked toward Forty-third Street, hung 
lovingly, tightly, and the stars shone and 
the night was bright and young Mr. Gib- 
bons’ head swirled with it all. Love, success, 
everything—all his! 

She rattled on, her words dulcet music, 
her shadowy face and hat Beauty’s utmost. 
And he walked with his eyes half shut. 
This was a dream. ‘‘Touches of genuine 


genius.’’ He gurgled a little; he couldn’t help. 


it. ‘‘And maybe you won’t be on the staff 
now!” His feet and legs were light. They 
barely existed. The street lamps were auras 
of blue and gold and green and red. 

“Say, baby, with all that jack you drag 
down,”’ Miss Muso interrupted a homily on 
what one of the fellows at the office said 
to her, ‘‘you ain’t gonna walk me to the 
Biltmore!”’ 

‘““Why—ah—I want to step into the— 
ah—Globe office,” he said. ‘This is it 
now. Ah—come in with me.” 

“You don’t work here, too, do you?”’ 

“‘Why—ah—Isometimes—ah—write my 
articles here,’ he explained. ‘“‘I—ah—find 
I can work better—ah—in the teeming 
hustle of the—ah—newspaper office. An— 
ah—eccentricity.” 

Stunned by the final polysyllable, Miss 
Muso silently followed him into the marble 
hall, into the elevator. Arthur studied her 
thoughtfully on the way up. There was no 
further need, he reflected, for passing as 
Mr. Nathan. He’d tell her—over the white 
and silver of a table for two at the Bilt- 
more. Who, after all, was George Jean 
Nathan? 

He paused for a second at the door to 
straighten his gigantic bow tie, and then 
stepped with Miss Muso into the glare of 
the hundred lights. He smiled happily, 
grandly, and as the assistant night city 
editor turned he waved an airy hand. Then 
he led Miss Muso, who was slightly be- 
wildered at the spacious brightness, to a 
point of vantage. 

“This,’’ he informed her as one shows a 
visitor over the plantation, ‘‘is—ah—the— 
ah—city room.”’ 

This information delivered, he bowed his 
apology and almost ran for the copy boys’ 
desk. Left alone, Miss Muso stared un- 
abashedly at the men about, and her sharp 
eyes noted suddenly that those gathered 
about what appeared to be the fountain- 
head of activity had at that same minute 
lost interest in their typewriters. Their 
heads had turned, their eyes were fixed, 
cautiously, it seemed to her, on her gentle- 
man friend. He was picking up an envelope. 
Her eyes narrowed in a faintly puzzled 
frown. Then somebody spoke to her. 
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“Watch him! Just watch him when he 
opens ’at envelope! MHe’s gettin’ a joke 
played on ’im.”’ ; 

“Who is?’”’ She asked the question be- 
fore she had even looked at her confidant, 
a somewhat disreputable young man whose 
business it was to carry copy. 

““Artie—Artie’s gettin’ a joke played on 
’im.”’ 

“What do you mean, Artie?”’ 

“Him—Artie,’’ explained the copy boy. 
“Watch ’im!”’ 


““Artie?”’ Miss Muso persisted. ‘‘ Ain’t 
his name Nathan?” 
“Nathan!” exclaimed the boy. ‘“He’s 


Trish. Watch ’im!” 

Miss Muso’s carmine lips tightened into 
a straight line. What was all this anyway? 
So his name was Artie—and kidding her 
he was named Nathan. Thought he could 
kid her, did he? She took a step forward, 
and stopped, suddenly conscious of some- 
thing unusual. 

Young Mr. Gibbons stood holding a sheaf 
of papers in his hands, which trembled a 
little. His head was bent. He was reading 
again the letter inclosed. He knew it— 
knew it and understood it with the first 
few lines, but he couldn’t raise his head, his 
eyes, from the faint protection of its white- 
ness. He wanted to. He wanted to raise 
his eyes and smile, too, with them, but he 
couldn’t—he couldn’t. 

He saw the lines hazily: must 
have been crazy to have sent wire this 
afternoon. . . . Showed the story to 
all the boys in the Globe office and they 
enjoyed it. It is as good as all your 
work, Mr. Conrad, butstill— copy boy 

They were quiet. The machines had 
stopped. He knew they were watching 
him. Something wrenched in his heart, in 
his throat. He wanted to lie down and not 
get up, ever, or ever open his eyes and look 
them in the face. And then he re- 
membered her. 

He swallowed, and slowly raised his eyes. 
He looked around at faces that he could 
not understand were expressionless. He 
looked around slowly, and then he smiled. 
The corners of his mouth ached at the 
effort. He felt that it fooled nobody, but 
he couldn’t force the dead weariness out of 
his eyes. A hand touched his arm. 

He turned and Miss Muso was looking 
up at him. He blinked at her, blinked 
rapidly, and dampened his lips with his 
tongue. He looked into her eyes, looked for 
something he was sure would be there—but 
it wasn’t. He looked longer, to make cer- 
tain, but it wasn’t there. He smiled. 

“Why—ah—it’s a little—ah—joke.” 

“A little joke?’ She mimicked him 
faintly. “‘And I’m the patsy for it, I sup- 
pose. You'll kid me, will you—Mr. George 
Jean Nathan?” 

The assistant night city editor suddenly 
exploded into laughter. ‘‘George Jean 
Nathan!” he exclaimed. ‘Is that what he 
calls himself now?”’ Two of the rewrite men 
were unable to restrain themselves. They 
laughed too. 

“Why—ah,’’ Arthur smiled his ghastly 
smile and blinked furiously, ‘‘that’s—ah— 
a little joke of my own.” 

““A little joke, eh!”” Miss Muso was 
flushed with anger. ‘Well, you want to 
know what I think of you?”’ Arthur didn’t, 
but he could see no simple way of avoiding 
it. “‘Well, I’ll tell you what I think of 
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you—I think you think you’re a pretty 
wise guy! That’s what I think of you, see? 
You just think you’re a pretty wise guy! 
Well, I’m just as wise, see? I’m just as wise 
as any office boy that ever walked!” 

Arthur cast his fixed grimace around 
again, offering to enjoy the incident with 
them all, but this time there were no an- 
swering smiles. The faces before him were 
suddenly sober. ” 

““A wise guy, eh? Well, just drop around 
to the Joyland some evening and I’ll show 
you a couple of guys just as wise as you!” 

She turned on her heel and ran for the 
door. Arthur’s eyes followed her until she 
disappeared. Then, without risking an- 
other look at anybody, he stalked after her, 
out of the door. 

He walked down the stairs, his face white 
and cold, his aching mouth curled in a 
smile, and into the street. He turned west 
and walked steadily, monotonously, block 
after block, down through smelly streets, 
under elevated railroads, until he came to 
long dark piers thrust out into the water, 
He walked to the end of a pier. 

For a minute he looked hopelessly at the 
opaque blackness below, and then slowly he 
slid out of his coat, took off his shoes. Once 
he shuddered, but it was not at the water. 
It was at a recollection—a shameful recol- 
lection. For some reason he undid his col- 
lar. 

Then he sat down, his feet hanging off 
the pier, and stared across at the firefly 
twinkle of lights on the Jersey shore. Some- 
how they seemed to hold him fascinated. 
His shoulders drooped, his body slumped, 
but he was looking steadily into the dis- 
tance. 

Presently he drew a deep breath. He 
squared his shoulders for a second. The 
tense expression on his face relaxed. His 
eyes became softer. He touched his lips 
with his tongue and blinked. Then, ever so 
faintly, he smiled. He closed his eyes. 


“Tn those days, before Mr. Gibbons’ reai 
worth was recognized, he was often sub- 
jected to good-natured chaffing on the part 
of his coworkers in the old days of the 
Globe. Not realizing his sensitiveness, they 
were inclined to tease him about his writ- 
ings, manuscripts of those early days now 
being well-nigh priceless for collectors of 
Gibbonsana. He always took it, however, 
in all good humor. 

“He was wont to tell, over the wines and 
walnuts in later years, of one trifling in- 
cident at a time when he was engulfed in 
what he laughingly described as a puppy 
love with a child whose very name he had 
long since forgotten. She was but a moron 
and it was his whim to toy with her, al- 
though she took it seriously. The joke was 
perpetrated by the assistant night city edi- 
tor, whose name will not be distinguished 
by mention here; and many years after, 
this same man came to him, a miserable 
outcast, broke, shabby, and ill unto death, 
and begged on bended knees Mr. Gibbons’ 
forgiveness, a favor which Mr. Gibbons 
granted and gave him a lot of money out of 
his vast plethora of wealth. The man was 
extraordinarily regretful, and Mr. Gibbons, 
at that time both famous and wealthy, 
helped him.”’ 


He buttoned his collar and began to put 
on his shoes again. 
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UNNING Water —at the turn of 

a faucet—for kitchen, laundry, 
bath, etc. - These, and countless other 
conveniences, are afforded by The 
Dayton “Cub”—a complete, direct- 
pressure, shallow well water system— 
so inexpensive today that any of its 
advantages more than justifies its cost. 


The “Cub,” the outstanding value on 
the market, with a capacity of 200 
gallons per hour, sells at only $85 and 
requires but a few cents a week 
upkeep. 

Operating from any electric current, 
it is suitable for year around service 
in small suburban or country homes 
—wherever running water is needed. 
Comes fully equipped ready for use— 
entirely automatic and guaranteed. 
The coupon will bring complete 
details. 

THE DAYTON PUMP & MEG. CO. 
520 WEBSTER STREET, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Makers of Rapidayton Gasoline Measuring 
Pumps, Underground Storage Tanks —Also 
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People everywhere have become so im- 
pressed with the extraordinary qualities 
of Koverflor, that they are successfully | 
using it for many purposes other than 
floors—for articles of furniture, wood 
or metal surfaces, linoleums, boats, etc. 
You can use Clear Koverflor wherever 
you need a varnish effect. 
merits of Koverflor yourself. 
attached coupon. 


The LIQUID 


Floor Covering 


What Does It Mean 
Where Children Romp? 


HERE children romp floors are bat- 
tered, scarred, stained. Floor cover- 

ings must suffer hardest wear in play 
rooms...Where children romp floors 
must be fresh, sanitary, bright. Because 
they must be cleaned often, they must be 
cleaned easily. 

When you grant all this, you say 
“Koverflor, the liquid floor covering.” 

Koverflor—for playroom floors, because 
liquid floor covering is made to endure 
the hardest kind of wear: because it re- 
sists the hardest knocks of play. 

Koverflor —for wood or cement floors, 
inside or outside. It is also excellent for 
furniture, toys, and many other surfaces 
— because it makes every surface fresh, 
attractive in color, sanitary: because it 
can be kept spotlessly clean with the least 
effort. It looks like, and is used like, paint. 

Koverflor gives to the floors children 
play on, and the things they play with, the 
same protection it gives to floors of kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, porches, basements, and 
garages. Where a varnish effect is needed 
on any surface, use Koverflor Clear. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
443 Fourth Ave. 2600 Federal St. 562 Howard St. 
LONDON : BERLIN - GOTHENBURG 


The great industries of the world use thousands and 
thousands of gallons of Standard Varnish Works 
products—Varnishes, Paints, Enamels and Allied 
Specialties for protecting and beautifying the articles 
of commerce they manufacture. For all industrial, 
architectural and household purposes, S. V. W. Prod- 
ucts are recog- nized as the world- 
accepted standards. 
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If your dealer hasn’t Koverfor in stock, send to us, 
at our nearest office, $1.40 for a quart; 75 cents for a 
pint or 40 cents for a half-pint. Pacific Coast points— 
quart, $1.60; pint, 90 cents; half-pint, 50 cents. Koverflor 
comes in Clear, Cream, Spruce, Tile Red, Dutch 
Blue, Dust, Linoleum Brown, Mahogany, Green, 
| Grey, Russet. State color. Sample Book on request. 
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LADIES NEED DAUGHTERS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


For a moment he looked blank, and then 
the meaning of her insinuation came to him. 
He gave her a look almost of dislike. ‘Oh, 
for the love of Pete!” he groaned. ‘‘I give 
up!’ There was no use, he saw, in going 
farther along this road. ‘‘Have it your 
own way!”’ he said, in a cold, courteous 
voice. ‘Send her to six hospitals, if you 
want to.” 

From this point onward the thing was 
devoid of hope. He was a mere man and 
utterly impotent against a wife. His pro- 
tests were good for that day and train only. 

He would have liked to do something for 
Caroline—fix things up somehow, if only 
from a masculine sense of fair play; but 
the impulse was not strong enough to force 
him to enter the lists against his wife, par- 
ticularly with her weapons and with no 
rules and no bounds. 

“T was warned,” said Frances, looking 
into the past. ‘“‘Everyone told me that 
adoption was a bad thing. I have only my- 
self to blame.” 

“Well, I don’t see what’s to be done 
about it,’’ he said, with the air of a man 
who has finished with a subject. He could 
not see that the fact that Frances was 
bored or irritated by Caroline meant, nec- 
essarily, that there was something in- 
herently wrong with the institution of 
adoption. But he was starting no such argu- 
ment after what had gone before. Ten 
years of marriage with Frances had shown 
him that she had a devouring passion for 
running the whole world. It was instruc- 
tive to see her work, to realize that some- 
how, by fair means or foul, she always got 
what she wanted. 

‘Shall we go?”’ Frances rose. She left 
the room like a betrayed woman in a play, 
bearing her husband’s treachery nobly. 

From that moment her whole attitude 
was that Caroline had taken his affection 
from her. Once more a great-hearted 
woman had fallen victim to her own gen- 
erous, unsuspecting blindness and, in her 
utter innocence, had opened the door of her 
home to the destroyer. She said nothing of 
this to Caroline. But it was clear to her that 
the faithless girl could not be routed out of 
her house any too soon. 

Two weeks later she and the bewildered 
Caroline were saying good-by to each 
other before the stained-glass doorway in 
the entrance hall of St. Martha’s. Frances, 
wrapping her moleskin coat about her, 
while the February hail rattled on the win- 
dow outside, said, ‘‘I am sorry that all my 
high hopes for you have come to this.” 

Caroline could not speak. From a ward 
came the shrill ery of a child. Frances hur- 
ried her preparations for departure. She 
had meant to deliver a suitable homily on 
the text: “‘ More bitter than the sting of an 
adder is an ungrateful child,’ but some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the hospital 
roused in her a desire to get away. 

She drew on her loosely fitting gloves and 
looked at Caroline. The latter was staring 
straight ahead and it was no doubt the 
peculiar color of the glass that made her 
face so pale. 

“T think,” said Frances, raising her care- 
fully cultivated voice—for stolidity at such 
a moment was exasperating; after all, it 
was a dramatic situation—“‘I think you 
might at least express regret at the way you 
have acted. Have you nothing to say?” 

Apparently Caroline had nothing to say. 
In fact, overwhelmed by lonesomeness, she 
was longing to throw herself on the other 
woman’s breast and cry. 

“Remember that you must do well here,” 
said Frances, ‘“‘for you cannot come home 
to us after all this.” 

“T know,” said Caroline, trying to keep 
her lips from twitching. She was con- 
fused—had been confused for the whole 
two weeks. She did not know what Frances 
could possibly mean by “‘all this.”” But 
there was no use arguing, trying to find 
out. One simply accepted things with 
Frances. One minute she touched her wand 


and turned your pumpkin into a golden 
coach. The next you were sitting back in 
the ashes again, watching your mice scurry- 
ing off. That was Frances. 

“Good-by, then,” said Frances. 

“Good-by,”’ said Caroline. The stained- 
glass door closed with a click of the latch. 

It was a curious thing to have happen to 
you—to have a door click and to be shut 
off in that instant from the familiar world 
that you knew; to be starting in all over 
again, just as if you were newborn and in a 
planet where you were none too welcome. 
She turned slowly from the door that had 
hidden Frances and her beautiful world and 
looked around her. She was an alien here. 
Everything was stripped, unfamiliar, in- 
comprehensible; everything different; noth- 
ing the way it was in that outside world. 
The very air was laden with drugs, and 
even the thick-hanging silence seemed to 
be only repressed groans. 

Miss Rhoda, who had evidently been 
waiting for Frances to go, emerged from 
the doorway, her full skirts flapping against 
her insteps. : 

“T shall take you to your room,” she 
said impersonally. She glided along the 
white-tiled corridors and around corners, 
and Caroline hurried after her, smelling 
queer smells, avoiding nurses with stretch- 
ers, until they came to a small elevator of 
the type that runs by itself. 

“After you,” said Miss Rhoda. She shut 
the door behind them and the little cage 
woke into sudden life and began climbing 
slowly toward heaven, with Caroline and 
her suitcase. 

Miss Rhoda opened the door when the 
cage stopped and fluttered down a long oak 
corridor, skirt flapping, white cap sailing 
out from her head. She stopped at one of a 
line of closed doors and explained that she 
would return in half an hour to take Garo- 
line to her ward. 

“Yes, Miss Rhoda,” said Caroline in a 
low voice, and looked into the little room. 
It had white plaster walls and a black iron 
bed, with a gray blanket folded at the foot. 

“You will assume your uniform.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Caroline, a slight coldness 
passing down her spine. 

The superintendent left her and she 
closed the door and opened her suitcase. 
She took out the pink wash dress and the 
white apron made of Indian head, stiff and 
white and endurable, and put them on. At 
home, these clothes had looked improb- 
able. She could not have imagined herself 
actually wearing them. She removed her 
gray buckskin slippers and put them in the 
closet. Her feet looked like someone else’s 
in the arch-support, low-heeled ones that 
she had been told to buy. Last of all she 
put on the cap. She was very self-conscious 
in it. But it was—she could see that—ex- 
tremely becoming. It was the only warm 
spot in the day, the becomingness of that 
airy fluted cap. 8 

It was, however, a warmth that soon 
evaporated. Soundlessly, Miss Rhoda ap- 
peared again, and once more they entered 
the elevator. 

Caroline had supposed and hoped that 
she would be taken into the ward by de- 
grees; that there would be lessons first in 
theory before the dreaded practice. In- 
stead, Miss Rhoda took her through a door 
labeled Children’s Ward, and stopped. 

Caroline looked around. It was her 
first sight of a hospital ward, and it was as 
bad as she had expected. Beds and beds 
and beds, all full of children under white 
covers. Faces, white and gray and drawn, 
not looking at anything or else looking her 
way with a dull curiosity. All up and down 
the ward stretched this row of faces. No 
health anywhere, of course; no child that 
looked happy or normal. The colorful good 
world of well people, of amusement and 
laughter, faded away and the sound of it 
ceased, and this antiseptic cold white uni- 
verse took its place. 

(Continued on Page 217) 
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An Essential of Good 
Tailoring 


jess SATINS witha durability found in no other silk fabric— fabric is closely woven and with extreme care to stand the 

so uniform in quality that the world recognizes them as constant wear a coat lining receives. 

standard—so rich in appearance that fashion prescribes them In your suit and topcoat you insist on good cloth and good 

in all well-tailored garments— Skinner’s Satins. tailoring. Why not insist on the lining you can be sure of? 
Skinner’s lining satins are designed and woven for lining Look forthe Skinner label. It is the“sterling” sign of the satin 

service alone—they are not just ordinary silks trade,and the best clothing bears it. In ordering from 


a merchant tailor “Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


Skinner inspectors in Japan accept only the finest WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
grades of raw silk. On the Skinner looms the This label is supplied to clothing NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 


manufacturers for garments lined 
with Skinner's Satin 


adapted to lining purposes. 
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Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 
suits and furs. Dress Satins, Méillinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


Skinners Satins 
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Not for just an Hour 
Not for just a Day 


But automatic, never-failng radio power 


that gets the most from your set— 


ES, ALWAYS! .. \geichigeas 
“A” power that 1s continuous 
that flows never-failingly from light socket 
to set... that never requires extravagant 
cost nor bothersome attention... . that 
improves for all time the tone quality of 
your reception! 

Unipower will bring just that kind of 
“A” power to your set, in less than 3 
minutes! Hook two wires to the set, plug 
in on the light socket and Unipower 1s 
connected. Three simple. motions 1n as 
many minutes! Yet the results are im- 
mediate and permanent: ; 


Your reception is no longer subject to 
failure of run-down, worn-out “A” batteries 

. you need never again be without the 
use of your set for days—even hours at a 
time... for you the deadly, periodic cost of 
“A” battery recharge, or renewal, 1s com- 
pletely eliminated... and obviously , with 
exactly the right ‘ “A” power, in exactly the 
amount required, your set will produce 
the maximum results expected of it. 


Expertly designed— 
economically operated 


Yet Unipower is not expensive—its 
first cost is practically the last. A slight 
monthly addition to the electric light bill 
gives you this never-failing power with 
its finer, clearer results. 

Unipower is a miniature power plant, 

carefully designed to furnish radio “‘A”’ 
power from the light socket. Incorporated 


Unipower supplies rich, unfailing “A” 
power and controls “B” power auto- 
matically—at the click of the set switch! 
It contains a Balkite charging unit of 
Gould design. 


ALWAYS 


in it is the trickle charge principle, which 
changes electric light current into satis- 
factory radio power. 


In addition, however, it contains the 
extra, rapid charge, rate so necessary to 
keep your set at full power always—even 
under unusual conditions caused by over- 
work or neglect. 


Time and performance have proven 
Unipower totally fool-proof. It is con- 
structed without breakable parts or tubes 
—it cannot fail. Radio engineers and 
manufacturers everywhere gladly endorse 
it—heartily recommend it. 

Unipower, radio’s pioneer “A” power 
unit, was designed by the same experts 
who, for 30 years, have been responsible 
for the renowned quality of all Gould 


products. 


Your dealer will show you Unipower. 
Have him demonstrate it for you. Or, we 
shall gladly mail you, free, complete de- 
scriptions. Start today to experience the 
relief of unfaltering power—of undisturb- 
ed reception. The Gould Storage Battery 
Company, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York. 


Unipower is especially recommended 
Sor these sets: 


Atwater-Kent Federal Radiola 

All American Ferguson ‘Stromberg-Carlson 

American Bosch Freed-Eisemann Splitdorf 

Brunswick Radiola Grebe Stewart-Warner 

Crosley Howard Thompson 

Eagle Kellogg Victor Radiola 

Fada Kolster Zenith Six 
Pfanstiehl 


eAutomatic ‘A’? Power 


— that cannot Fail 


( nipower 


(Continued from Page 214) 

A nurse upholstered in blue stripes with 
a black ribbon around her cap approached. 

“Your new probationer, Miss Jagoe,”’ 
said Miss Rhoda, and disappeared. 

Miss Jagoe looked as though she were 
undecided whether to accept this gift or 
not. But later, at the senior supper table, 
she was heard to say that if there was any- 
thing she did despise it was getting a pro- 
bationer that put on airs. 

Caroline was not putting on airs. 
was doing her best to keep a stiff upper lip, 
and making, she feared, a fairly bad job of 
it. Miss Jagoe had to turn this soft piece of 
nothing into a nurse, and she promptly set 
about the business. Not that she thought 
much could be done. It was generally 
taken for granted in the small world of the 
hospital, which knew everything, that 
Caroline was a wealthy girl slumming. 

There was a general procedure for pro- 
bationers, and Caroline was embarked upon 
it. She polished brass memorial tablets and 
washed white paint and carried luncheon 
trays and bathed faces and brushed hair. 
The children accepted her. They showed 
her how they could drink from cups through 
drinking tubes without lifting their heads 
from the mattress. One of them said Caro- 
line looked like Mary Pickford. A second 
one said he liked the feeling of her hands, 
they were so soft and nice. 

It was the busiest and the most despair- 
ing morning of Caroline’s life. It was all 
so new, such a strain, that presently she 
felt that she had been in the ward a week. 
She lost all sense of time and space. She 
had never been in such a place in her life. 
Outwardly, the ward seemed so still, so un- 
hurried. But to her, she seemed to be an 
atom in a seemingly inert mass, contin- 
ually dashing hither and thither, impinging 
upon or retreating from other atoms, or 
circling around Miss Jagoe or the second 
nurse like a miniature solar system. 

The interne came in and began making 
rounds with Miss Jagoe. It was her first 
sight of an interne, and he too was just the 
sort of person one would expect. Plain and 
unromantic and not at all handsome, and 
very much occupied with his duties. Every- 
body got out of the way of the two impor- 
tant figures making their way from bed to 
bed. Caroline tried to make herself small, 
invisible. She slipped past with a tray of 
empty milk glasses: 

“Miss Page,” said Miss Jagoe, “you may 
go to dinner now.” 

Caroline started off meekly. ‘‘ Report to 
me when you return,”’ added Miss Jagoe. 

Return! Caroline stopped in her tracks. 
For though it was only noon of the same 
morning, she had thought it was the end of 
the day; that she was going down to seven 
o’clock dinner; that she was through. 

“Return!” she cried, groping, and stared 
at the two august figures before her. “‘But 
do we work all night too?”’ Not that any- 
thing in this astonishing hospital could 
really surprise her. Already she was numb 
from new sensations. Goodness knew, she 
was going to go through with this nursing 
thing if it killed her. Other girls did it and 
so could she. But to work day and night! 
Were the ordinary laws of human nature 
set aside in this place? 

To her horror, she remembered that she 
had no right to address her superior in that 
way, to seem to argue—and in front of the 
interne! She felt crushed and longed to sink 
through the floor. She supposed that she 
would be dismissed, and she could not go 
home. What would happen to her? 

She was roused from further reflection by 
a voice that was not Miss Jagoe’s: ‘‘Let 
me listen to Tony’s chest,”’ said the interne; 
and Miss Jagoe, turning her back on Caro- 
line, proceeded to open up the front of 
Tony’s nightgown. 

And then, to Caroline’s astonishment, 
the interne pulled out his watch and held it 
before her face. The hands pointed to 
twelve o’clock. Caroline stared at it and 
the truth dawned on her. She looked up 
and met the interne’s eyes. They were cool 
and kind and a little amused. Caroline felt 
very much like a small stray dog that has 


She 
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been expecting a kick and instead receives 
a pat on the head. Nothing was said. Miss 
Jagoe pulled herself up with a superior smile 
to show that Tony was ready. The interne 
moved forward and bent over the patient. 
Caroline, glad to escape, hurried off. The 
incident was closed. Miss Jagoe did not 


bother to think what Caroline had meant | | 


by that question about night. You could 
trust probationers—any probationer—to 
act as though she hadn’t a grain of sense. 
This one was, perhaps, just a little more 
senseless than the general run. All you 
could do was to grin and bear them. 

She kept on bearing with Caroline, and 
the days passed, and presently Caroline 
had been in Children’s Ward a month. For 
thirty days she did the same things over 
and over again, like a clockwork man that 
takes off his hat and bows low. She felt, 
each day, that she had just escaped being 


sent for by Miss Rhoda and told that she | 
was hopeless. It appeared to her that she | 


was as much out of place in this world 


of earnest, capable people as she had been | 
in the ever-babbling circle of Brooklyn | 
Heights. And this worried her and devel- | 
oped in her a sense of her own inferiority | 


and unimportance. But with it all, now that | 


she was beginning to recover from the first 


aching physical exhaustion, there was a. 


kind of distinct inner happiness that she 
had never had before. She felt somehow 


that she had stepped out into a new order | 
of things, where all was worth while and of | 


use. In spite of all the illness, there was a 
livingness about her new, inclosed, cramped, 


monotonous life in contrast to the deadness 
of that seemingly free one she had so un- | 


willingly departed. 

Not that there were not times when she 
longed desperately to escape from it, to get 
back where gay, laughing people danced and 
went to theaters and wore soft clinging 


fabrics and did not toil. Especially did she | 
feel this when there were many very sick | 
cases that took the heart out of one. This | 


wearing sympathy was something that she 
had been taught must be put behind her, 
crushed with a stern hand. No emotion 
must enter into the care of the sick, be- 
cause emotion warped judgment; and judg- 


ment and cool objective kindness were the | 
essentials of conduct in doctors and nurses. | 


She saw the sense of this and was gradually 
adapting herself to it. But she longed for 
someone that understood how sad it all 
was; someone who cared for her, who liked 


being with her, to whom she belonged. Al- | 


ready, Frances, hitherto the corner stone 
of her existence, who had never seen any- 
thing of pain, who knew nothing of depriva- 
tion, was fading into nothing in her 
consciousness. She didn’t, when you came 


right down to it, even cast a shadow in this | 


world. And as for all the rest of Brooklyn, 
she had forgotten it almost entirely. 
There was little time to make friends 
with the other probationers. They worked 
all day and had classes almost every night. 


There was a feeling of strain even when off | 


duty with any of the juniors and seniors, 
who, after all, were her superior officers; 
and the interne was in a class apart. He had 
failed to notice her existence, naturally, ex- 


cept for that one day, when he had shown | 


a little understanding and heart. She 
would always feel grateful to him for that. 
She had been unaccountably ridiculous 


that day. Even now, it made her blush to | 


think of it. And she said to herself that she 
would never again put herself in such an 
idiotic light. 

She was thinking this one day as she 
changed the outside bandage on an arm 
case. It was Guild day, and so she had a 
screen around the bed while she worked. It 
appeared to the nurses that it was nearly 
always Guild day, when the whole ward was 
upset for the entire afternoon, and one had 
to spend so much time being polite, and 
answering questions that seemed to have 
little point. Caroline, on this particular 
day, was feeling terribly earnest and up- 
lifted. For she had been in the ward three 
months; and that morning Miss Rhoda 
had called her into her office and told her 
that her work had been satisfactory, and 
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ides 


One bird led him to under- 
stand all birds. 


He had always 


wanted to study Birds—so one 
little bird became his teacher 
All his life he had secretly longed 


to study birds, to live in the woods 
and observe their habits. 


But Life, the stern Taskmaster, 
shut him up in an office and made a 


cheerful little feathered folk he 
brought into his home to amuse his 
leisure hours led him into an 
understanding of all birds. 


House your Bird 
in a Hendryx Home 
When you bring a bird into your 
home, the important thing is to 
possible 


provide the best 
quarters for it. 
The ‘“Hendryx”’ 
name assures 
you that you are “¢ 
getting the best === 
from the stand- =. 
point of sanitary 
construction. 
Designs in lovely 
Pyralin or Duco-finished homes offer 
you a wide range of colors which 
bring a smart decorative note into 
your own home. 


At almost all bird stores, florists’, 
seed stores, department stores, hard- 
ware and _ housefurnishing stores, 
Hendryx bird homes may be ob- 
tained. Prices range from $2.00 to 
$150.00; stands from $2.50 to $25.00. 


living 


Business kept him from 
the woods and fields. 


business man of him. His dreams 
were at an end. 


Then one night a dinner guest 
excited his wonder by relating in- 
teresting and individual traits he 


had observed in birds. 


“You have done what I have 
never had the leisure to do,” he 
said, enviously. ‘““You have made a 
study of birds.” 


“But you can study birds in the 
way I have,” his guest laughed. 
“Everything I have told you I 
learned from my pet canaries. Since 
I could not go into the woods to the 
birds, I brought them into my home 
to live with me. And for daily com- 
panionship and pleasure, one bird in 
the home is worth two in the bush!” 


And so this man realized his 
boyhood dream after all. For the 


So he realized his 
boyhood dream. 


In the Bird Store 

“Tt’s queer, queer, so very queer,” com- 
plained the Littlest Bird—‘‘So many people 
say ‘You poor little birds!’ Why do they do 
that?” “They don’t know that each little 
bird’s perch is a throne from which he sings 
out his joy to the passing world,” said the 
Wise Old Bird. “And because people are un- 
happy so much, a bird must never forget 
to sing, ‘Cheer! Cheer up!’” 


One of the newer Hendryx 
creations 1s made of Du Pont 
Pyralin in green and ivory, 
ivory, black and _ orange, 
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amber and ivory, black and 
white, pink and ivory and 
blue and ivory. Stands to 
match. 
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NDR 


Since 1869 


“*The Feathered Philosopher’’ is one of the most interesting stories 
ever written about a bird. An illustrated copy will be sent you free. 
Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Advance News from Santa Claus—“The birds tell me that children are asking 
for birds in Hendryx cages for Christmas.” 


” BIRD 
CAGES 
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INDOOR MEN 


For indoor men these special lightweight 
fabrics, sheer as fine lisle hosiery, supply just 
the right warmth and never cause dangerous 
overheating. In cotton, cotton-and-wool, 
rayon-and-wool 


OUTDOOR MEN 
For outdoor men—and for outdoor 
sports—Carter makes medium and 
heavyweight union suits exquisitely 


soft but not heavy 


That lasting fit you've 


sought in underwear 


CARTER’S gives it—at little cost—in 
fabrics for outdoor and indoor life 


... You’re amazed!... It 
fits... No binding at crotch or 
armholes... No needless slack at 
the waist... No ridgy seams. 


Se into a Carter Union Suit 


Wear that same suit after a score 
of trips to the laundry ... It still 
fits at every point. 

Carter knit fabrics are the first 
secret ... In them is knitted (on 
special multi-needle knitting ma- 
chines) elasticity that outlives the 
garments. Then these wonderful 
fabrics are cut and tailored after 


Short sleeves 


e. 


@artens 
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UNION SUITS jor Men 


Full length sleeves 


models tested in actual wear by 
average men. Seams are made flat; 
wrists and ankles lie close; shoulders 
are the military “sag-proof” style; 
seat is roomy with a special flap; 
buttons are sewed on to stay. 


Ask for Carter’s and have the 
salesman make sure of right sizes 
by the crotch-to-shoulder measure- 
ment. Office men everywhere are 
turning to the new lightweight 
Carter styles. The William Carter 
Company, Needham Heights (Bos- 
ton District), Mass. 
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that her probation was at an end and that 
she could order her blue uniform and be- 
come a junior nurse in St. Martha’s Train- 
ing School. She had telephoned Frances 
and told her, and Frances had seemed not 
to be interested at all, but to wonder what 
she was telephoning about. Hadn’t she gone 
to St. Martha’s to be a nurse? It had let 
Caroline down a lot, that conversation, for 
she knew what it had cost her to become 
even barely eligible for St. Martha’s. She 
still could scarcely believe that, with all her 
mistakes and her incredible stupidity, she 
had made good. 

She had even learned to bandage. This 
arm was beginning to be a work of art in its 
lovely white gauze spirals, she thought, 
when a Guild visitor, against all the rules, 
slipped around the screen. The Guild vis- 
itor looked nervous but determined. Caro- 
line glanced up, politely professional. 

“Would you mind,” said the visitor, all 
in a rush—‘“‘would you mind—please for- 
give me for asking this of a perfect stran- 
ger—would you mind telling me what you 
do to your eyelashes to make them so long 
and thick?” 

Caroline observed her haughtily. This 
was no way to address a junior of St. 
Martha’s. And then all her dignity left her, 
for a sight met her eyes that almost raised 
the cap from her head. At the edge of the 
screen, where he had been for goodness 
knew how long, stood the broad, red- 
headed, cool interne, and he was looking at 
them more coolly, more mockingly, than 
any interne had ever looked before. 

“Oh!” said Caroline, deflating, and 
prayed God to strike the visitor dead. 

The latter turned and fled. And the 
broad, red, cool interne continued to con- 
template Caroline as if she were something 
quite new in his experience. He had noticed 
this probationer several times before. He 
ordinarily did not bother much with nurses. 
Life was full of them. He had one thing in 
mind—to advance in the practice of.sur- 
gery and attain fame. 

He was, in a way, a rarity among in- 
ternes, for he had much money and would 
some day inherit a great deal more, so that 
he could face life with the careless calm of 
a rich young man. 

Obeying an impulse he wondered at, even 
while yielding to it, the interne now found 
himself saying to this young probationer: 
“About those lashes—I have often won- 
dered’’—and, even as he said it, he realized 
that he had wondered—‘“‘ how you get them 
untangled in the morning.” 

Caroline looked back at him and for a 
moment forgot that she was only a private 
in the ranks. “‘There’s no mystery to it,” 
she told him, and smiled her charming 
smile. ‘‘I simply braid them every night.’’ 

“Glad you told me,” he said gravely. 
“Women and children always confide in 
me. I think it’s my kind face.”’ 

And then Miss Jagoe came along and 
handed him a case history, seeming to know 
by instinct what he had come for. 

“That stupid girl,” thought Miss Jagoe, 
whose life was spent in knowing things by 
instinct—‘“‘ what was she doing? He looked 
as if he thought she was crazy.” 

On his rubber heels, the interne left the 
ward. Caroline looked after him thought- 
fully. He was far from being a cinema hero. 
Frances would have thought him most un- 
attractive. But she was sure that he had 
brains and character; and though he was 
short, yet there was something in the pur- 
poseful way he moved, a mastery in his in- 
action, that she liked and respected. It was 
nice of him, too, and tactful, to have han- 
dled that silly episode of the eyelashes so 
decently, to keep her from feeling foolish. 
He was a person to be depended upon, 
she could see that; and she was glad, 
for, she was going on night duty that night 
and she was relieved to think there was 
someone around like that. As a matter of 
fact, she was afraid of night duty; so afraid 
that she was almost sick. But every nurse 
told her that they all felt like that at the 
beginning. It was understood. It was al- 
most as bad as going for the first time to the 
operating room. 
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But the first night was not so terrifying, 
once you had got used to it. The darkness 
was horrid, but the work was pretty much 
like the work she had been doing—like a 
little clockwork man, at that. Miss Smith, 
the night supervisor, came in from time to 
time for medications and hypodermics, and 
there was a bell in case one wanted her in a 
hurry. There was a lot of routine work to 
do until midnight, when the interne made 


rounds. He did not look surprised to see her 


on duty. There was, indeed, no expression 
on his face but a grave politeness and an 
interest in the temperature list. After leav- 
ing an order for “‘ Codeine, grs. 4,s. 0.s.’’— 
which meant “‘if necessary’’—he departed. 

“Call me if the peritonitis gets restless,”’ 
he said, putting his head in at the door 
again, ‘‘or if his temperature shoots up.” 

Caroline said she would, and began to fill 
ice bags. She did not stop working all 
night, and the morning came before she 
realized it. When the day nurses came on 
at seven, she could hardly believe it pos- 
sible that she had got through her first 
night. Miss Jagoe stood at the record table, 
and she stood there, too, a little disheveled, 
and gave her report. She, giving a report! 
As though she had been nursing all her life! 
Why, she might have been Miss Jagoe 
herself! 

The next night passed uneventfully, and 
before the week was out she had begun to 
take the whole thing in her stride. It was a 
queer life, like being a mole or a bat. Sleep- 
ing when everyone else was awake, working 
in dark wards with little flickering green 
lights. 

That very cool young man, the interne, 
came in with the nonchalance of regular 
custom every evening at midnight, looked 
at his new operative cases, read his tem- 
perature list, left his orders, said good night 
politely and departed. He had three hun- 
dred and sixty-five ways of showing that he 
was a young man with his eyes on his busi- 
ness, one for every night in the calendar, 
and there was never a moment when he 
allowed himself the privilege of becoming 
human. 

He was short and stocky; his hair was 
red; his eyes were keen. He was the image 
of a hard-boiled interne. His industry was 
traditional; he outdid all other internes; 
he knew all his case histories and could re- 
cite them at a moment’s notice. Had it 
been necessary, he could have told them 
backward. His assiduity wearied the at- 
tending surgeons not alittle. But it chafed 
not at all the patients or the patients’ fam- 
ilies. The waiting mothers believed in him 
and showed it; they had no patience with 
the nurses, but they ate out of the interne’s 
hand. His contempt for the shiftless in 
technic, for laxity in diagnosis, knew no 
bounds, and his idea of heaven was to work 
under Reinecke of Vienna. 

Throughout these riotous days at St. 
Martha’s of operations and plaster casts, of 
hemorrhages and transfusions and healings 
by first intention, he was.a devotee undis- 
turbed by any outside influence. His family 
could scarcely persuade him to dine with 
them once a week. 

“He is crazy,’”’ they sighed. They gave 
him up. They washed their hands of him. 
His sisters ceased to invite eligible, attrac- 
tive girls to meet him. 

It was clear, then, that his momentary 
interest in a probationer’s eyelashes had 
been but the mood of a moment, induced 
by his sardonic reflections on the genus 
Guild visitor, and by a certain quality of 
the spring air. 

Caroline, as night nurse of his most in- 
teresting ward, was an important cog in his 
machinery. Well satisfied with this diag- 
nosis, she went about her nightly business 
with the gravity and pride becoming one 
who has the weight of the world on her 
shoulders. Susceptible to impressions, the 
interne’s paralyzing industry, his unmiti- 
gated dedication to the ward, had had its in- 
fluence. She, too, was beginning to lose all 
sense of proportion as far as her duties were 
concerned. The result was that she com- 
menced to put the comfort and well-being of 
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the patients way beyond anything else. This 
alone made her a little peculiar. To the 
other nurses she began to seem as odd as 
she had to Frances. Other night nurses in 
that ward had sometimes found time hang- 
ing heavy on their hands. They had man- 
aged to get in a little sewing; they had 
rolled bandages for the operating-room 
sterilizer; they had met outside the ward 
doors and discussed the day’s develop- 
ments; even, at times, fudge had been made 
on the diet-kitchen stove. But this Miss 
Page was a flat tire. Go in there and you 
would find her stewing around, chopping 
ice, counting respirations, smoothing pil- 
lows—always at it. Even the supervisor 
thought she should get more time to make 
operating-room supplies. 

This was the most commendable female, 
the interne thought, he had ever seen in his 
life. She would never produce any brilliant 
diagnosis or evolve any original deductions 
from the symptoms that she observed. 
Women were like that. Just splendid, rare 
cases could not excite them. But this one 
was a good nurse. 

She had not taken advantage of that in- 
cident of the eyelashes, either, in spite of 
the fact that she was undeniably easy to 
look at. Nothing annoyed him more than 
women who insisted upon being noticed, 
who got in one’s way with their complexions 
and winning ways. This one didn’t. What 
he wanted from this course at St. Martha’s 
was complete escape from all that sort of 
thing, an absolute change. Having women 
around demanding one’s attention was no 
change; it was what he had been brought 
up on. Not that he had any fatuous illu- 
sions about what they saw in him; he was 
heir to a fortune and fair game. 

St. Martha’s was his strength and his ref- 
uge. He had already spent nine restful 
months here, working unmolested. Not 
being invited to dances, not having ambi- 
tious mothers wheedling him into téte-a- 
tétes with their daughters, not being 
plagued and embarrassed; but just enjoy- 
ing his work, the deep and beautiful joy of 
doing what he loved to do. 

Only three months were left to him in the 
peace and seclusion of the hospital. Before 
him lay his life, the opportunity to become 
famous as a surgeon. It was his chosen 
career and he ached to get out and at it. 
And yet there was always that fly in his 
ointment, that thorn on the rose of his de- 
light—the minute he emerged into the 
world there would be those pouncing 
women, those females who would never rest 
content until every eligible bachelor had 
been run down, shorn of his God-given right 
to choose for himself or not to choose, de- 
prived of the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness along his own lines. 
And all this because he happened to have 
appendages such as yachts and motors and 
all that. Unencumbered by these things, he 
would have been, he felt convinced, as free 
of feminine attentions as a floorwalker in a 
department store. Floorwalkers, he sup- 
posed, were free. He had never seen his 
sisters’ friends throw themselves at one. 

To the nurses, he seemed to be a slave 
driver. To the superintendent, he was a 
treasure. From her point of view, it ap- 
peared to be his one aim to be a treasure. 
An interne who loved difficult cases, who 
ate surgical technic, slept with his red head 
pillowed on the thought of splendid, rare 
operations, who gave hours and hours to 
making a single patient comfortable, allevi- 
ating his pain and thereby his outcries and 
by this process assuring the peace of the 
ward—an interne like that should be en- 
couraged in every possible manner. His in- 
fluence could not but be for the best. 

He worked all day and part of the night. 
He was apt to be seen in the ward at all 
hours. Whenever he went into the chil- 
dren’s ward at night he was sure to find 
Miss Page busy. She kept her ward in fine 
shape for so young a nurse. 

Caroline found that her routine went on 
undisturbed. Miss Smith came in every two 
hours and the interne made his rounds at 
midnight, though sometimes later, and 
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nothing serious happened to any of her pa- 
tients. Life passed by in the shadowy dim- 
lit ward, with its sudden noises, its sudden 
silences, its nights after operations and its 
nights of rest. 

One night she sat rolling the bandages 
that the supervisor was always urging upon 
her. It was one of those times when noth- 
ing happens. There had been no operations 
that day, and the peritonitis who had been 
having relapse after relapse for weeks, 
seemed to have turned the corner. He had 
been sleeping now, without a narcotic, 
since a little after ten. That case was the 
interne’s pride and joy. Caroline felt a pro- 
prietary interest in him too. You can’t pull 
a patient back from the jaws of death time 
after time without beginning to feel that he 
is stupendously important. 

Once or twice, with great caution, and 
trying to keep her starched skirt from rus- 
tling, she stole down to the end of the ward 
to look at him. He was still breathing 
peacefully. She turned down the ward 
lights till they were just flickering green 
sparks in the dark and slipped back to her 
bandage machine. 

She had the whole ward to herself. No 
one came near her at all. There would be 
no one. The street outside had lost all mid- 
night noises and the sounds of early morning 
had not yet begun. Once the ambulance 
from the Professional People’s Hospital 


down the street went clanging past. But it | 
came back again presently more quietly, | 


evidently called out on a false alarm. The 
patrolman passed, whistling softly. A taxi- 
cab rattled by with throaty laughs and 


hysterical squeals. Then the deep silence 


of two o’clock. 

At the end of the ward a child turned 
over with a little sob. ‘‘Mamma!”’ he 
cried. “Mamma!”’ 


Caroline jumped up, her bandage rolling | 


across the ward, and hurried down the 
aisle. Already, through the open French 
windows, the first cool breeze of morning 
was coming in from the not-distant river. 
She must close the windows a little, she 
thought, and leaned over the case. It was 


the peritonitis, as she had feared. ‘‘Sh-h!” | 


she whispered, and kept leaning over him, 
making little sleepy, persuasive noises with 
her lips. At last his respiration became reg- 
ular, he was once more asleep. Straighten- 
ing from the crib, Caroline turned to leave. 


Then her hand went to her bib, where it | 


rustled above her heart, and she gave a 
frightened gasp. In the aisle before her, 
between her and the door, like a darker 
shade of the dark, was a huge dim figure of 
a man. 

“Oh!” cried. Caroline, and her heart 
seemed to stop. “Oh!” 

For a second there was no sound in the 
shadowy, sleeping silence of the ward. Out- 
side, in the street, was silence too. The 
apparition swayed toward her and Caroline 
watched it with incredulous, terrified eyes. 

“Hello, baby!” said a voice—a thick, 
horrid voice. 


He stood over her and there was about | 


him thickly the smell of alcohol. He was 
smiling, she could tell that, for she saw the 
high lights on his teeth, and a chill like ice 
ran down Caroline’s spine. Her hand went 
out instinctively and clutched at the rungs 
of the crib behind her. She wanted to 
scream, but she thought of the peritonitis 
patient and couldn’t. No, she would rather 
die than frighten him so terribly, and all 
those other children that she was supposed 
to protect. 

“He got in through those windows,” she 
kept thinking, as if it made any difference. 

Then the shadow moved again. A hand 
reached for her. Her fingers left the crib, 
she stepped swiftly into the aisle and tried 
to slip past the bulk that nearly filled it. 
But the apparition balked her. ‘“‘Not so 
fast, dearie!’”’ muttered the heavy voice, 
and the clean odor of the ward became once 
more laden with that revolting odor of bad 
whisky. ‘‘Not so fast!’’ He stood silent, 
holding onto her apron, wavering, wait- 
ing—waiting for what? She felt that in her 
terror even her heart had stopped. She be- 
came one staring, unbelieving eye. She 
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could not credit that things like this could 
happen. In her world they did not. There 
everything was ordered and secure. ; 

“What do you want?” she asked, and 
thought it was strange that her lips did not 
tremble except ever so little. The sound 
of her own voice made her braver. Her mind 
began running this way and that, seeking 
means of escape. Behind the black bulk lay 
the watchman’s bell and the telephone and 
all those means of contact with a world that 
seemed suddenly miles away. She listened 
for sounds from the street; there was noth- 
ing but that dead silence that falls on Man- 
hattan just before the dawn. She could 
scream, on the chance that someone would 
hear her, and frighten all these sick children 
into a panic. Her lips tightened. No, what- 
ever happened, she would not do that. 

Why did he not do something? Why did 
hesimply stand thereand grinandsway? A 
sense of loathing overcame her fear. She 
was impotent, but she would not show it. 
With a proud face in the dark, she tried to 
pull away from him. The apron gave under 
his hand. She darted forward and then his 
huge fist caught her back, crushing her 
crisp white cuff. 

““Come back here!’”’ he said loudly. She 
stayed very still. And suddenly she realized 
that if she did escape she was leaving him 
alone in the ward with the helpless children 
for whose health and safety she was in every 
way responsible. No, she could not do that. 
Somehow, some way, she must persuade 
him to let her past, or, failing that, to go 
with her into the light. Yes, she must get 
him away. 

A thought came to her. He was drunk 
and perhaps he could be wheedled. 
“Hush!’”’ she whispered, finger on lips. 
“Baby is asleep. Don’t waken him!” 

Perhaps he could be charmed back, this 
loathsome brute, into the world from which 
he had emerged. He was silent, elephan- 
tinely endeavoring to comprehend. Then 
his addled mind understood. ‘‘ Asleep!’ he 
whispered. ‘‘Sure, that’s right! Asleep at 
the switch!’’ He shook with the humor of 
it. In the gloom, he pulled her closer. 
“But you're not asleep, eh, kid? Waiting 
up for the old man, huh?” 

“Yes,’’ whispered Caroline, and remem- 
bered that she had left the scissors that she 
usually wore in her belt on the table near 
the bandages. She took hold of his sleeve 
with the tip of her finger. ‘‘Come out near 
the light,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ where we won’t 
waken the baby!” 

Her heart stood still while she waited. 
Then he moved unsteadily. ‘‘Out to the 
bright lights!’ he said. ‘“‘Come on!” 

She knew that she should not hurry him. 
But she could not go slowly, could not bear 
the touch of his heavy, reeking arm. She 
must run out to the light and safety. 

She had made a mistake. ‘‘What’s the 
hurry?” he demanded stubbornly, and 
stopped again, pulling her back. 

She stopped, too, holding back a scream. 
She must not cry out, but perhaps the 
supervisor was out there in the hall now and 
the slightest unusual sound would attract 
her attention. She took a long breath. 

The peritonitis moved, threw out his 
hand and it made the crib rattle. Caroline’s 
hand went to her mouth. Silence—that was 
the thing. She must manage somehow. 

‘‘What’s the big rush, kid? Ain’t you 
glad I came?” 

Caroline caught at her bib. ‘Oh, yes,”’ 
she said, with a little sob. She looked 
around her trap. ‘‘Do come,” she urged, 
“T have something to show you.” 

He stood swaying uncertainly, as if try- 
ing to remember what he had come for, 
what he sought. Caroline could hear, near 
her, the rattling breathing of the empyema 
case. ; 

Then the shadow moved with her. Shud- 
dering, she again took his sleeve between 
thumb and forefinger. ‘‘This way,’’ she 
said, and they moved a few yards up the 
aisle until they were under one of the ceiling 
lights. She could see him now, and an un- 
reasoning revulsion shook her as he shuf- 
fled beside her, his flat face stupefied with 
drink. Then he stopped, obstinately, as if 


, 
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he felt somehow her duplicity, as if his 
fogged brain realized that he was being 
tricked. 

“‘T’ll have a kiss first,’”’ he said, his voic 
thicker and a little louder. His eyes wa- 
vered over her, beginning anger in his look. 
‘That’s what!” he said. “A kiss!” 

For a second the ward seemed to rise and 
fall under Caroline. This was a dreadful 
nightmare through which she was passing; 
she would waken in a second, shrieking, and 
find herself safe. She moved to fly. The 
gorilla arms pulled her back. 

And then the ward door behind her 
opened quietly, throwing a long yellow 
streak of light across the dim white floor. 
The streak vanished and the latch clicked. 

The interne, returning from one of his 
rare nights at home, had come in for his 
midnight temperature list. He stood still 
near the doorway. Then, as Miss Page did 
not come hurrying up as usual out of the 
darkness, he started for the record table. 

A sound of scuffling feet and heavy 
breathing broke the silence. He stood mo- 
tionless for a second, listening, his sturdy 
dinner-coated shoulders fading away into 
the shadows. Then he went swiftly down 
the ward, a short and not too impressive 
looking figure, but with the light of battle 
in his steady eyes. 

Before Caroline knew what had hap- 
pened something had come between her and 
the wavering arms that were trying to en- 
gulf her. 

“Ts that so?” said the interne’s cool 
voice, and suddenly an arm in a well- 
tailored dinner coat shot forward and 
landed on the point of the heavy jaw above 
her. 

Without a groan, quietly, soundlessly, 
the great heap fell back and crumpled up 
on the floor at her feet. 

“A good, fruity wallop!” said the stocky, 
practical interne. ‘‘A good fruity wallop, if 
I say so as shouldn’t.” 

He rubbed reflectively at his right knuck- 
les for a moment. ‘Better ring for the 
watchman,” hesaid. ‘“‘We’ll get your friend 
out of here.”’ 

Caroline did not comply with this rea- 
sonable suggestion. It was the first time 
that she had failed to carry out one of his 
orders. He glanced at her, surprised. She 
too had sunk to the floor, and there was 
sobbing quietly, patiently, under her breath, 
but as if her heart would break. 

‘Well, I’ll be darned!’’ murmured the 
interne, and went for the caretaker himself. 

The watchman in due course arrived, and 
the supervisor, but there was no noise; not 
even while the interne and the watchman 
carried out the unconscious figure of the 
visitor. St. Martha’s could be relied on to 
handle these affairs with expedition and no 
fuss. 

The interne inquired of Caroline, who 
had picked herself up and was no longer 
crying, how the peritonitis was, pulled 
down his cuffs and started off to his own 
quarters. The supervisor disappeared and 
in a few minutes the ward was as deserted 
as ever. Caroline wearily picked up the 
bandage that she had dropped; it had been 
a wearing evening. 

A few steps up the corridor toward his 
rooms, the interne jerked about, an unex- 
pected glitter in his eye. There was some- 
thing he must find out. Retracing his steps 
briskly, he once more returned to the 
ward. 

“What was the matter,’’ he asked his 
night nurse curiously, ‘‘with your calling 
for help?” ¥ 

“Calling for help?’’ Caroline regarded 
him; surely he ought to have sense enough 
to know why she didn’t. “Naturally, I 
couldn’t,”’ she said. 

“Why. not?” 

“T covldn’t,” said Caroline. ‘It would 
have scared the peritonitis to death.’”’ She 
reached her hand up because it suddenly 
occurred to her that her cap must be all 
crooked. She looked back at him, stand- 
ing so, with her clear amber eyes that had 
little flecks in them like gold sealing wax. 
They were valiant, fearless eyes, he saw; 

(Continued on Page 225) 
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IRON CLAD No. 806—ONE DOLLAR PER PAIR 


There is a wonderful Iron Clad stocking 
which may be had in all the latest 
dreamy shades of Autumn. Number 806, 
Ask your dealer for it, or, if he can’t 
supply you, mail us your remittance, and 
we'll send you your Iron Clads direct. 
Style 806 is an exquisite sheer silk stock- 
ing that will wear—and wear—and 
wear. 23 inches of silk instead of the 
usual 20. A powerfully re-inforced 4-ply 


heel and toe, and an especially elastic 
mercerized top to stand the garter strain. 
In ordering, please state size (8 to 1014, 
$1.00 a pair). And state color desired 
(Black, White, Leather Grey, French 
Nude, Beige, Gun Metal, Atmosphere, 
Blonde, Cedar, Toast, Biscuit, Silver Grey, 
Mauve Taupe, Maize, Dawn, Wood- 
land Rose, Dove Grey, Parchment, Grain, 
Champagne.) We’ll pay the postage! 


IRON CLAD No. 905—A DOLLAR AND A HALF 


If you desire an exquisite full-fashioned 
silk stocking, order Iron Clad Number 
905 instead of 806. Colors: Black, 
White, Leather Grey, Gun Metal, Mode, 
Beige, French Nude, Russian Tan, 


Mills at St. Joseph, Michigan, and Albany, Alabama 


Iron Cla 


Rosewood, Atmosphere, Blonde, Cedar, 
Maize, Mauve Taupe, Silver Grey, 
Dawn, Toast, Biscuit, Woodland Rose, 
Dove Grey, Parchment, Grain, 
Champagne. (Sizes 8 to 1014.) 
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You will find The Cavalier Package 
now on sale at a special agency for 
Johnston’s Chocolates at one of the bet- 
ter class stores in your neighbourhood, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


cHfere’s Candy Glorified— 


Johnston’s Cavalier Package 


Kingly sweets made more enticing in The Cavalier Package... 
Johnston’s newest creation . . . Fashioned in metal. . . finished 
in ved and gold. . . colored exquisitely. . . inviting! And what 
enticement lies within! Goodness of a generation’s standing. 
Rare and delightful sweetbits— satiny chocolate, deftly molded 
with delicacies from ‘world ports—incomparably delicious. 
Worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 


’ 


C tO COLLATE S 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS : OAKLAND: 


(Continued from Page 222) 
and he liked her mouth, that was gallant 
and yet had something in it of a little child 
whose feelings have been hurt. 

“Were you really trying all the time to 
keep‘that case from waking up?” He stared 
at her as if he could not believe his ears, but 
his voice was as cool and casual as ever. 

“Of course I was!”’ said Caroline, a little 
indignantly. She was too tired to be fright- 
fully polite. 

“Great catgut!’ said the interne sol- 
emnly. Think of a woman who put a case 
before her own safety! Who felt that to 
protect a patient was the most vital thing in 
the world! And not only that, think of a 
woman who could be beautiful even while 
she attained these heights, a woman who 
did not pounce! He gave a long-drawn 
sigh of relief and delight. He didn’t think 
there was a single thing about this wonder- 
ful girl that he didn’t like. It required a 
moment’s pause to realize this fully. Then 
he took charge of the situation. 

“Do you,” he inquired energetically, 
going straight to the point, as was his 
nature—‘“‘do you, by any chance, need a 
doctor?” 

“Me?” said Caroline, staring. 
cious, no!” 

He looked at her with concentrated in- 
terest. “‘I’m not so sure of that,’ said he, 
and producing from his pocket an out- 
patient prescription blank, he wrote rapidly 
on it. 

“A prescription for me!” said Caroline, 
and looked at him suspiciously. 

He handed it to her, then assumed a re- 
laxed attitude and devoted his energies to 
observing her face. They were near a light 
and it was easy to note that her cheeks 
were waxing pinker and pinker. 

She gave a little gasp and moved back a 
step or two as though she were going to fly. 
Her eyes were round like a child’s. This 
had begun by being a startling, heart- 
shaking night and apparently its surprises 
were never to end. She swallowed and 
looked again at the order he had written for 
her. 

“One red-headed interne,” read the pre- 
scription, “‘to be taken daily, with affection 
as needed.” 

She folded up the paper softly as if in a 
trance. She felt herself floating slowly, 
slowly toward heaven. Someone loved her. 
The interne loved her. It was in his writ- 
ing, in the very paper he wrote on, in his 
quiet eyes, in his voice, collected and care- 
less no longer. 

“Oh, it can’t be,’ she thought, and 
wanted to laugh, to cry. Her mind flashed 
to Frances, who had promised to love her 
and protect her, but who had never really 
liked her very well. It was hard for her to 
believe that there was any person in the 
world who did or would. 

She looked up at him, her amber hair 
shining in the light. 

“You mean,”’ she breathed, scarcely able 
to put it in words—“ you mean’’—and her 
glowing eyes saw a halo around his red 
head, gleaming armor on his broad chest— 
“that is—you think you like me?” 

He looked at her for a moment with a 
little smile, and his eyes were mocking and 
provocative and yet tender too. Then he 
moved toward her and again she gave a 
little gasp. 

“Like you!” said the interne in a strange 
voice. ‘‘You’re dog-gone shouting, I do!”’ 
And moving still closer he kissed her reso- 
lutely, rushingly, as befitted a man with red 
hair. 
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“T know,” she said to Frances next 
day—‘“‘I know it is sudden, but then ——” 

Frances, looking as if she could hardly 
believe what had happened, drew her into 
the little oak reception room. 

“Sit there,’’ she said desperately, ‘‘and 
do, for once in your life, talk.’”” The whole 
atmosphere of the little shabby room grew 
bright with her jewels and her furs. “Tell 
me how it happened,”’ she commanded. It 
simply could not be that at last, at last, 
this girl had acted like a sensible human be- 
ing. She felt like pinching herself to be 
sure that she was not dreaming. 

“How it happened?” said Caroline 
dreamily. ‘It just did.” 

“But,” said Frances, who had had an in- 
terview with the superintendent and was 
still dazed and could hardly believe in her 
own enormous fortune—‘“‘but do you know 
who he is?” 

“Who he is?” repeated Caroline, spell- 
bound and far away under her airy cap. 
Certainly she knew who he was, Sir Gala- 
had and Sir William Osler and Phoebus 
Apollo and 

She sat back in her chair. Suddenly she 
knew what was the matter with Frances 
and she realized that now their positions 
were reversed. She thought how Frances 
had told her she could not come home 
again ‘‘after all this,” and she saw that the 
other, in spite of her assumption of noth- 
ing having happened, remembered it too, 
was trying to pass over it as if it had never 
been. 

It was in her power now, she was aware, 
to dictate the terms of their relationship, if 
relationship of any kind there was to be. 
For a second a hot wave of anger swept her 
spirit at Frances’ assurance that she would 
this time, as ever, get what she wanted, 
and for a second the day lost its luster. 

Then the remembrance of the interne, of 
his calm eyes, of his touch, came to her 
again like a spell and she laughed to herself 
softly. In that instant she realized this 
strange thing—that she had always been 
older than the turbulent Frances, always 
stronger, always richer. For the only 
riches was the wealth of the spirit, and that 
greatest possession, Frances, the ever- 
seeking, could never have. She could 
never, however hard she struggled and 
slaved and connived, get everything she 
wanted, because within herself was no 
treasure house wherein to pile up her bless- 
ings. 

She was seeking the world over, like 
some figure in mythology, for things, ma- 
terial things, to fill up that bottomless pit 


which was the emptiness where her soul | 


should have been, and all that one could 
feel for her was pity and compassion. She 
knew that she could make Frances un- 
happy, could be spiteful and horrid. But 
she was in heaven, and there was no room 
for nastiness in heaven. So she smiled at 
her adopted mother. 

“You know who he is?” repeated 
Frances impatiently. ‘“‘That he is Ruther- 
ford Blake, Jr., the man you did not meet 
at the dance, the man a 

“Oh, of course,’”’ said Caroline, dismiss- 
ing irrelevancies. ‘“‘I knew that!” 

Frances stared at her, shocked by this 
prodigious, this insane, indifference. She 
was certain now that she had adopted a 
simpleton. 

But the god that looks after fools and 
drunkards had taken thought for this girl, 
and in her eyes and in those of astounded 
Brooklyn, adoption was justified of its 
maker forever and ever. 
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“See that bottle? 


Pleasant, 
Clean 
Odor 


It means no dandruff 


In 10 days!” 


S ae S a pretty strong statement. But 
it’s true. We make only ome claim for 
this product. We claim it w7// put an end to 
dandruff and itching scalp—in 10 days. If 
you use occasionally thereafter, your dandruff 
won't come back. 


And we don’t ask you to buy a bottle just 
on our say-so. 


There’s a written guarantee in each pack- 
age. At the end of 10 days your scalp must 
be free from dandruff. If not, write us and 
get your money back by return mail. We'll 
take your word. 


Perhaps you think this offer a bit rash. But 
that’s all right. We’ve tested this product for 
4 years—on several thousand people who 
had dandruff. We know what it will do. 


It is estimated that dandruff causes 70% of 
all loss of hair. 


We make several products. So be sure to 
ask for the Van Ess Special Dandruff Massage. 
It comes in a bottle with our patented rubber 
massaging cap. Your druggist gives you the 
money-back wattrant. 


P. S.—It also keeps the hair well-groomed 
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The New Valve 


The new valve of the 
Kingston Universal 
Car Heater 1s con- 
structed after an en- 
tirely new idea, and is 
absolutely gas proof. 
No fumes can possibly 
escape. The operation 
is simple, constant and 
at all times positive— 
the guaranteed valve. 


board, front of front seat, 
feet of flexible tub- 

HEATER, the heater that fits and heats 

solves all problems. It is easily installed, 

and it HEATS. The new Kingston 

| 
Heres the popular Manifold Heater 

sands of satisfied users. Two 
with hot-spot manifolds with- 


The Kingston Universal Car 
rear of front seat or § 
ing— O20 
every car, is in its second season of high 
it heats quickly, fits snugly against the 
with the new positive valve is a year 
Keep your Ford warm as toast 
Ford models, standard for 1926 
out cutting the exhaust pipe. 


Heater fits (and heats) every car. 
front of reaf seat. 
2 
and fits ANY car~ 
popularity —the pioneer of universal 
vertical dashboard entirely out of the 
ahead. Thousands in use. Insist upon 
at zero with a Kingston, the 
and earlier cars, and the new 
Price, either model, complete 


May be easily installed on. vortiaal 
Complete, with eight 
THE KINGSTON UNIVERSAL CAR 
heaters of this type. Here is a heater that 
way, is handsome, efficient, time-tried, 
: Ye KINGSTON, first and best. | 

heater with hundreds of thou- 

1927 model, which fits Fords 

and ready to install, $3.75. 


Fords $3 ke) 


The New Chevrolet 
An exceptionally fine heater for 
this popular car, handsome, a 
heater, and priced right 


also for Dodge and §52 
yw 


Insist that your dealer sell 
you the Kingston. If he 
won't we will see that you 


are supplied. @) 


Kokoma, Eleqiic Company \ 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Well, shake a leg then and bundle those 
small signposts into the back of the ear. I 
see they’re gone. Where are they, Olive?” 
He came into the open shed, wiping his 
damp thinning blond hair with a damp 
handkerchief. His once splendid physique 
was now curving out plumply from the 
gripping belt of his linen knickers. He wore 
asport shirt with a slightly open collar. His 
loose lips liked loud laughter and his bright 
busy blue eyes hunted merriment. He was 
a man of vast, invulnerable, heartless good 
humor. At the moment he had all the 
manner of a bustling executive of momen- 
tous affairs. Luke answered the question 
asked of his mother. 

“T chucked your stakes in the bean patch. 
What you going to do with ’em now?” he 
inquired pleasantly. Intangibly, closer than 
their personal relationship, they were two 
men together, sex supreme. She was merely 
the woman by whom they happened to be 
father and son. 

“Why, Bee’s got hold of a fellow, a 
painter, who can’t make his second pay- 
ment on a lot.she sold him and : 

“One of our lots?”’ asked Olive Ainslee. 

“Yeh. And she’s going to have him 
paint all our old signs over into farm dope: 
Muck for Celery, Look at This for Cu- 
cumbers, Two Acres Created for Sweet 
Potatoes—stuff like that. Great! I want 
to rush ’em right in. The fellow’s ready. Go 
get ’em, Luke.” 

Luke, commenting sarcastically but ami- 
ably on the idiocy of the project, sauntered 
toward the weed-grown garden. Olive 
Ainslee rose and began to stir the whale-oil 
mixture again with the broom handle. It 
kept her face turned away from her hus- 
band. 

“Did Mrs. Barnes get the money to pay 
your note?’’ she asked. 

“No. The darned old crook turned us 
down. *Twasn’t Bee’s fault. We’re going to 
drive to Tampa this afternoon. She’s got 
wind of something really good. One of her 
old clients looking for an investment.” 

“And if that fails?” 

“Well, then I guess we’ll have to let the 
bank take the lower five acres. But we’re 
dead sure to swing this farm business. Why, 
it was the logical thing all the time! And 
we’ll come out away ahead of the game this 
fall.” 

“The only logical thing now, then or any 
time is to take care of this grove, after all 
the years we’ve spent on it. We’d soon 
have been fairly well off if I don’t 
want you to go to Tampa this afternoon 
with—your friend.” 

“HAuh! Why not?” 

“Because I’ve stood all I’m going to. 
Luke’s just been telling me what a fool Iam 
to let you two spoof me, as he callsit. He’s 
right. If you ever go anywhere with her 
again, you go for good and I'll divorce you.” 

“Why, Olive! G-good Lord, Olive, 
what’s got into you? Why, it’s business 
with Bee and me, nothing but pte 

“Don’t you call her Bee to me again, 
Jim Ainslee! She certainly is a bee, I grant 
you that, and she’s stung you for all you’ve 
got; but I don’t want to be reminded of it 
by any pet names.”’ 

His laughter was a poor sound. But his 
voice was unalarmed and conciliatory. 
“Now, Olive, you’re all tired out, that’s 
what’s the matter. Andit’ssohot. I don’t 
know how I can beg you any harder than I 
have to let this grove work alone and wait 
till—till we have time to swing this proposi- 
tion. Now if you’d only stay in the ? 

“Oh, yes, I’m to stay in while you stay 
out. Well, that’s finished, Jim. If you’re 
in love with Beatrice Barnes, why aren’t 
you man enough to say so?” 

He was backing out of the shed. “I do 
declare, Olive, I didn’t suppose you’d let 
that kid josh you into a spell like this, 
Why, there never was a straighter case of 
business between two people!”’ 

She suddenly turned upon him, her face 
flaming with such fury that he stepped 


sharply aside as if she had thrown some- 
thing at him. But Luke’s voice broke in 
upon them before her words fell: “All 
right, dad; here’s all eight of your business 
assets. Let’s push on.” 

“Ought to be nine of ’em,”’ Jim Ainslee 
called back withimportant accuracy, escap- 
ing gratefully. ‘‘You missed one some- 
where.” 

Olive Ainslee went on stirring the mess in 
the barrel. She saw her tears drop into the 
soapy stuff, but she had no sensation of 
crying. She heard them arguing together, 
both carelessly unconcerned of her. She 
sat down on the box again and waited for 
them to leave. Very shortly Luke called, 
“Say, mother!’’ She was glad to be sum- 
moned, and she went quickly out to the car, 
where Jim already sat behind the wheel, 
perspiring profusely and staring straight 
ahead of him. ‘‘Oh, come on, Luke! Never 
mind, I tell you. Getin here if you’re going 
with me.” 

“Might’s well get all of ’em,” insisted 
Luke. “Say, mother, where’s the sidewalk 
sign? I know I brought it in yesterday. 
You use it for something?” 

“Yes, to make a fire,” said Olive Ainslee. 
Her husband had turned the key and 
started the car with a great clamor. She 
reached in deftly and switched the key. 
“You give me that last three dollars you 
stole this morning, Jim Ainslee,”’ she said 
in a low trembling voice. 

He stretched his plump body out awk- 
wardly to reach down in his pocket, and 
silently handed her the three dollars, wink- 
ing jocosely at his tall, uncomfortable son. 

“There, my dear,” he said; “anything 
at all to put you in a good humor.”’ 

“Luke,” she said, “‘I’m taking your ad- 
vice. I’ve just told your father that if he 
goes in town now and takes his skirt, as you 
call her, to Tampa this afternoon, I am 
through with him forever. Perhaps now 
you'd better advise him a little too.” 

The engine drowned her words and they 
drove off together, both red of face, both 
uncomfortable, superior. 

Alone, she didn’t know what to do with 
herself. Her cheeks burned. It was the 
first time she had ever made such an out- 
burst. She had endured the hard years by 
the natural dignity of her unspoken dis- 
approval. Old Squaw, Jim had sometimes 
good-naturedly called her when her silence 
at times lengthened to sullenness. She had 
only weakened herself by this tirade of 
threats which Luke’s sparks of scorn had 
fired into utterance. 

And she had just three dollars. “If I had 
any clothes ” No use conjecturing. 
She hadn’t any clothes. For three years 
she hadn’t been beyond the eight-mile- 
distant Anytown, a village which had mush- 
roomed into skyscrapers, golf courses and 
yacht clubs in the past twelve months. 

When she heard the gate close behind the 
father-and-son she had made, she moved 
for the first time. She went back to the 
work shed for her hat and gloves. Then she 
went into the house, but came directly out 
again through the front door and walked 
aimlessly about the neglected yard, with its 
few old oleanders and bravely blossoming 
searlet hibiscus bushes. Down near the 
bank of the loitering little stream the old 
canoe rocked gently under a great clump of 
tottering ragged banana plants. Its rest- 
ful motion attracted her. She dropped her 
hat and gloves and went quickly down and 
stepped into it and, standing, began to 
paddle upstream. It gave her nervous un- 
directed body something to do. 

And it brought her the great adventure 
which, however meager, comes once to all 
of us, always unsummoned, answering the 
unconscious call of some simple word or cir- 
cumstance. Had Olive Ainslee remained 
inside her house that morning, repinned her 
hair about her head and permitted herself 
the tears that tempted her anger and hu- 
miliation, she would undoubtedly have 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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safe side 
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Duofold Side 


Our grandfathers kept warm outdoors by wearing 
thick, clumsy “red flannels.” Now you can be just as 


warm in light, thin DUOFOLD. 
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Our grandfathers could wear those clumsy red flannels 
indoors because their houses were cold a few feet from 
the stoves. Could you? No! Wear Duofold and be 
comfortable. 


Two THI N laye rs lana air space Efficient heating systems have made ekes underwear 


a necessity. Duofold resists the sharp contrasts in tem- 


between ~Warmth with light weight perature and protects your health. 


Why endanger your health this winter? 

Why risk sudden chills, disastrous colds, in- 
fluenza, and pneumonia—just for the sake of 
being comfortable in warm rooms? 

By all means be comfortable indoors! 

You can be. How? By wearing Duofold—the 
modern underwear developed by science to meet 
the requirements of our modern ways of living. 

Duofold, by its scientific construction, gives 
double service—warmth outdoors, comfort 
indoors. 

Duofold is made in two thin layers, lighter 
than a one-layer fabric that is not so warm, and 
warmer than a fabric of one thick layer. 

Light enough for the utmost comfort when 
indoors—at home, in the office, store, or factory, 
at the theater or dance, where crowds 
add to the warmth. 

And yet when you step out into the 
sharp cold Duofold protects you—keeps 
you just as warm and far more comfort- 


able than would bulky, clumsy, thick under- 
wear. 


Duofold is made in two distinct styles—both MOTHERS! Protect your little 


layers of cotton, or with wool in the outer layer. 5 ' 

This gives the added warmth of wool without f; 

the itch, for the wool can’t touch the skin! ones rom catching cold . 
Keep on the safe side this winter. Protect 


health. B fortable. Wear Duofold. fs A A 
ypungyh et eho wae Duofold is an effective guard against 


Men’s Union Suita min0t. fs $3.00 to $8.00 is 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers. . . 1.75 to 4.00 dangerous colds. For the wool in the 
Children’s god Bove Unica Suite. cepa aan “Ss outer layer evaporates the perspiration 
Misses’ Union Suits. . .... 3.25 to 4.00 ae 
Infants: Stylesiie ss 5s ie -35 to 2.00 Ko #4 ate from 
At men’s furnishings and department stores ; 4 the inner cotton 
in almost every community. Look for this sign. 4 P don layer and keeps 
~ Send for interesting sample of the 3). c. Ns body and gar- 


Duofold two-layer fabric. ments dry. 


Duorotp HeattH UnpERwEAR ComMPANY 


Mohawk, N. Y. 


DuofolO Health Underwear 
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Caught in the Act 


ASTE steals your profits just as surely 

as a thief rifles your safe. Fortunately, 

unlike the thief, waste can aLways be 
caught. 


Thousands of manufacturers rely on Fox- 
boro Indicating, Recording and Controlling 
Instruments to detect and arrest waste in all 
processes in which temperature, pressure and 
humidity are factors. 

A Foxboro CO, Recorder installed in the 
boiler room enables one textile mill to save 
$3500 a year in coal alone. 


A well-known asphalt manufacturer writes: 
“In October of last year we purchased four 
Foxboro Recording Thermometers at an 
approximate cost of $250. The instruments 
justified their cost the first week they were in- 
stalled and continue to give us entirely satis- 
factory service.” 


Hundreds of cases where Foxboro Instru- 
ments detect and arrest waste could be cited. 


But this is only one service they render. Fox- 
boro Instruments help to increase production, re- 
duce “‘seconds’”’ and create the good will that 


follows a uniformly high-grade product. 


Foxboro Instruments are guaranteed per- 
manent in calibration and accurate to within 
less than 1 per cent of total scale range. They 
are worthy to be entrusted with the control of 
any process in your plant. 


Why not let an experienced Foxboro en- 
gineer look over your plant. It may decidedly 
be worth your while. Write or wire. 


THE .FOXBORO..GO.,«Jze. 
Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Rochester Atlanta 
Tulsa Los Angeles San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


Peacock Brortuers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier Avenue 
Montreal, Canada. 


Sole British Representatives: WWALKER-CROSWELLER & Co., 
58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, S. E. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


INSTRUMENTS for INDICATING, RECORDING and CONTROLLING TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, HUMIDITY and FLOW 


October 16,1926 


Foxboro Recording 
Thermometer 


The Compass of Industry 


HE sensitive bulbs of Foxboro Recording 
Thermometers can be located as far as 300 
feet (and in some cases 500 feet) from the re- 
cording mechanism without affecting accuracy, 
This long-distance feature is very important from 
the standpoint of convenience and utility. 
Actuating movements are simple in design 
and light in weight. They are as responsive 
to changes as the needle of a compass. Every 
Foxboro Instrument is guaranteed permanent in 
calibration and is accurate to within less than 1 
per cent of total scale range. It is designed to 
give the utmost in instrument accuracy and 


dependability. 


(Continued from Page 226) 
dragged through a drab day into an infinity 
of drab days. But because she happened to 
see the old canoe, rocking gently, and be- 
cause she went paddling upstream, her long 
black braids and lithe easily balanced body 
making her a picturesque rather than a gro- 
tesque. figure in her graceless khaki gar- 
ments—because of this, her long lane took 
its turning. . 

She heard a motorboat behind her, and 
voices, exclaiming voices. Without looking 
around, she paddled quickly to the far shore 
and nosed her canoe under an overhanging 
moss-strung live-oak tree. Then, not turn- 
ing, she waited for the boat to pass. It was 
not passing. The noise of the motor sof- 
tened, slowed and approached. 

There were two people in the boat—a 
sun-browned, bareheaded, round-faced boy- 
ish man in the stern who was manipulating 
the outboard motor, and a girl. The girl 
was slender and very fair and feature- 
perfect. She was beautiful, as youth is 
beautiful in sunrises and springtimes and 
unfolding buds—except her eyes. The 
brown eyes that gazed at Olive Ainslee in 
incredulous delight were beautiful, too, but 
they suggested summer and full-blown 
blossoms. In her smart silk sport clothes, 
the girl looked to Olive Ainslee like a cover 
sketch on the fifty-cent fashion magazine 
she shamedly and extravagantly bought 
perhaps two or three times a year. She was 
embarrassed and a little affronted under 
the violent scrutiny of the man and the girl. 
She looked back at them, unsmiling. 

“Oh, Andy’’—the girl finally spoke in a 
rapt ecstatic voice—“‘isn’t she perfect!” 

The man said ‘How do you do?” in a 
more personal voice, and removed his 
stubby pipe. 

Olive Ainslee flushed very red. ‘‘How do 
you do?”’ she answered the man. 

“Perfect!’’? marveled the girl. ‘Oh, 
don’t be angry! We’re not as crazy as we 
look. But we’re not used to miracles. You 
see, you've been sent to us just the way the 
Lord sent the ram to the old:party in the 
Bible.” 

“Abraham,” said the man solemnly. 

“Yes, He’s sent you to us!” the girl went 
on. ‘Oh, don’t move! I could look at you 
. forever! The ram couldn’t have looked 
half so good to Abraham as you look to 
me.” 

“Tt wasa very bad day for theram, as I re- 
member it,’’ said Olive Ainslee steadily, 
her temples throbbing. Perhaps these un- 
believable people were drunk. But at least 
they were not real-estate dealers. She felt 
certain of that. And they weren’t making 
fun of her. But —— 

“Well, we’ve a very different problem 
than Abraham had,” said the man. ‘‘ May 
we introduce ourselves, madam? This is 
Miss Lane—Virginia Lane. And I am 
Andrew Holden, her humble director. 
We’re down the creek a little way, on loca- 
tion, trying to get some shots of our Semi- 
nole Indian maiden fleeing through those 
reeds and rushes in that swamp. But our 
temperamental Minnehaha went on the 
warpath and oe 

“The point is,’ broke in Virginia Lane, 
“we're offering you anything you ask, plus 
our love and affection, to get in here and go 
back with us to begin your career as an emo- 
tional screen actress. If you have religious 
scruples, or anything like that, we’ll be 
obliged to kidnap you. So you may as well 
accept without a struggle. Do you live in 
that house over there?”’ 

“T did before my career began,” said 
Olive Ainslee. 

“Great! That’s the spirit!’’ said the 
film favorite. ‘‘Do you have to go over for 
anything, or can you come right along 
with us?” 

““T’ve some beets on boiling, so I guess 
I'd better turn out the stove—if my career’s 
to last longer than forty-five minutes.”’ 

““You’re signed for a month at least on 
this one story. We’ll have a lot of retakes 
in the studio. And if you’re half as good as 
you look, your days of beet boiling are over. 
I do-pray you haven’t got scads of little 
children.” 
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“No. I’ve ason. But he’s seventeen— 
and he feels seventy. He’s in town with his 
father. What would you want me for?” 

“A Seminole princess—beautiful, wild, 
wistful, heartbreaking. You'll be crazy 
about yourself, Oh, don’t worry; it’ll only 
take our make-up expert about five min- 
utes to put you in the ingénue class. I still 
know a camera face when I see one, even if 
I did perpetrate our present catastrophe. 
You see, I’m the germ of all our trouble. 
Everybody begged me not to cast a real 
Indian girl in this part, but I was deter- 
mined to satisfy the true-to-life demands of 
the dear public. My distributors pleaded 
with me, Andy here used every argument 
except the ax, all my advisers quoted his- 
tory—but I would have the real thing. 

“Andy wasted six weeks before he found 


‘a girl that suited me. Well, she’s wreckage; 


she’s terrible; she wades like a cow and she 
swims likeahen. Sheruins film faster than 


fire. And talk about temperamental! She | 


saw a little alligator—a nice little alligator 
no longer than my arm—down there this 
morning and.she won’t budge! 
ting down there on a log like a tobacco sign. 
So Andy left his assistant director to argue 
with her and brought me off up here to try 


She’s sit- | 


to talk me into something more economical | 


than a perfectly justifiable murder. Where- 
upon God has delivered you into our hands. 
Now don’t do one thing to yourself; a hair- 
pin would be too much. Turn off the beets 
and come on. We can bring you back for a 
suitcase this afternoon. Leave a note for 
your husband if he might worry.” 

“My husband,”’ said Olive Ainslee, who, 
naturally shy and silent, had never spoken 
of her personal affairs to a human being, 


“isn’t the worrying kind. Besides, he’s in | 


love with a lively real-estate agent and 
tired to death of me.” 
The summer eyes in the springtime face 


of Virginia Lane sparkled with genuine 


sympathetic understanding. ‘‘Then we’re 
as providential for you as you are for us. 


There’s nothing better to refresh tired hus- | 
bands than to leave them alone. I’ve tried | 
it on several, as you probably know, and it | 


works like a charm. Of course, you’re not 
very likely to want him once you get him 
cured, but it’s a satisfaction just the same. 
Start the motor, Andy; let’s launch this 
career as fast as we can.” 


“But what if I’m as bad as your Indian 


girl? I can swim and wade and I’m ac- 
customed to alligators, but 4 

“No buts,’ said the screen queen. 
“Your contract started five minutes ago 
and we’re wasting your salary. We'll stay 
down here at the Gulf View Hotel tonight 
and go back to Miami tomorrow. Paddle 
over and tell your beets good-by and we’ll 
wait under those bananas.” 

Olive Ainslee took ten minutes to depart 
from the life she had lived for seventeen 
years. Her cheeks burned, her throat was 
tight, her heart hammered. But her brain 
was clear-thinking and clean of humiliation. 
She hurriedly turned out the coal-oil flame, 
found the stubby kitchen-drawer pencil 
and wrote a swift, unhesitating note on a 
flat brown paper sack, weighting it safely 
down with a big potato: 


Dear Jim: I am going away. The beets on 
the stove are only half cooked. You must boil 


them thirty minutes longer if you want to use | 
them. I will get work of some kind, so that my | 


check can go for Luke’s schooling the same as 
always. 
nitely what my plans are, I'll write. 

OLIVE. 

She put two of the three one-dollar bills 
under the potato with the note. 

‘Looks like you’ve been doing some sub- 
dividing here,”’ said Andy Holden, helping 
her down with the big scratched brown 
suitcase and stepping off che narrow new 
sidewalk to give her place there. But she 
continued to walk on the grass. 

“T don’t like these sidewalks,” she said. 
“They—they hurt my feet.” 


11 
IM AINSLEE and Luke came home 
that night at nine o’clock. It was very 
dark. ‘‘Humph! Guess your mother’s 
gone to bed.” 


In a few weeks, when I know defi- | 
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DULL, DEAD TOPS 


~you see them everywhere 


eoeron cars, marred by unsightly tops—every- 
where you look you see them. Millions of tops need re- 
finishing, and now for the first time a top finish is 


available. 


Duro Gloss Top Finish was discovered by the makers of 
Duro Gloss Top Material, and was first used in the man- 
ufacture of this famous top covering. 

Duro Gloss Top Finish may be bought at most any 
garage, accessory store or trim shop, in convenient cans. 
just brush it on, and overnight you have a bright new- 
top lustre. Or, if you prefer, any good trim shop, paint 
shop or service station will apply it for you. 


Duro Gloss Finish beautifies, waterproofs and preserves your top. 
Flows out smoothly, without streaks or brush marks. Impervious to 


heat and cold. 


If your dealer does not have Duro Gloss yet, send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Duro Gloss Top Material 


When you have your top re-covered, you will want Duro Gloss Top 
Material. Its uniform high quality insures long top life. And it has 
the famous Duro Gloss Finish, too. All trim shops have Duro Gloss 
Top Material, or can get it for you readily. 


Duro Gloss Top Patching 


For holes and splits of average size, Duro Gloss Top Patching is ideal. 
Easy to apply. Sticks so tight it can’t be pulled off. Ask your dealer. 


J.C. HAARTZ COMPANY ~ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The most beautiful tops are made 

of fabric top material. Note the 

graceful lines in the car pictured 

above with top, back and quarters 

of Duro Gloss Top Material. It 

will pay you to select a car with a 
Duro Gloss top. 


Top finish 


Top Material 
Top Patching 


TO THE TRADE: Write name and address in margin below, tear off and mail for attractive Duro Gloss 


proposition, Check whether— [() Jobber; 


OJ Trim Shop; 0 Car Dealer; © Accessory Store 
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“Yes, madam, 
there’s the Triangle” 


ie you want metal products to last as long as you have a right to 
expect, look for the Armco Triangle when you buy. It is to be 
found on products made of rust-resisting ARMCO Ingot Iron—the 
purest iron made. 
Stoves, refrigerators, cabinet heaters, table tops, clothes driers, 
garbage cans, washing machines—articles of porcelain enamelware 
or galvanized iron made to last—bear this Armco Triangle. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


(Export) The Armco International Corporation 


Middletown, Ohio Cable Address—Armco 


Distributors in all principal cities 


ARMCO ikon 


The Purest lron Made 


“Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 


This desk 


is famous! 


THE “Y and E” EFFICIENCY 
DESK is a desk and filing cab- 
inet allin one. Drawers coast in 
or out on real roller bearings. 
All your often-referred-to rec- 
ords at finger tips. Styles for 
executives, stenographers, sales- 
men. In oak, mahogany and 
walnut. At the ““Y and E”’ store 
or write for free desk booklet. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
1032 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co.Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


STEEL & WOOD FILES~STEEL SHELVING ~ DESKS ~ SAFES 
OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES - BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN «> FRBE MFc.(0. | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It had been a genial, vindicating day. 
Mrs. Barnes had, indeed, cajoled some ac- 
tual cash out of her old client in Tampa. 
Luke had gone with them. And coming 
home alone together from Anytown, Jim 
had shared something of his amiable toler- 
ance of women and their ways with his son. 

The pup came sneaking from under the 
back porch. Luke said in a queer voice, 
“Funny mother didn’t put the pup to bed.” 

In the kitchen, his father stretched about 
for the new electric light. They both saw 
the paper sack and the money at the 
same instant. They looked at each other 
quickly. Then Luke leaned over the table, 
the new bulb swinging brightly above his 
head, and read the note aloud. He swung 
the sack open and whistled. 

“Well, father, I guess all you’ve got to 
do now is to hold the sack.” 

‘Lemme see it,’’ said Jim Ainslee, grin- 
ning foolishly. 

Luke watched him read it, unreasoning 
anger growing in his dark young eyes. 

‘‘Aw,” said his father, ‘‘go look in the 
bedroom. She’s round here somewhere.” 

“Like fun she is! I knew she wasn’t here 
soon’s I saw that dog.” 

“Well, how would she go any place? 
The flivver’s in the garage.” 

“T don’t know how she’s gone. But I do 
know she’s gone. Here, take this two dol- 
lars. I don’t want it.” He stalked through 
the four other rooms, turning on the new 
electric lights as he went. The only evi- 
dence of a departure was a pile of variously 
colored cloth scraps on the bed. They were 
rag-rug pieces that were kept in the seldom 
used old suitcase. Luke went back to the 
kitchen. His father still stood by the table, 
looking down at the note. But the money 
was not there. 

“Suitcase is gone,’ Luke reported. 
‘“This’ll be a pretty mess in the neighbor- 
hood, won’t it?’’ His tone was an accusa- 
tion. He sat down and glowered. His 
father grunted and went on noisy feet to ex- 
plore the house as Luke had done. Then he 
came back and sat down heavily in the 
other kitchen chair. He picked up the po- 
tato and rolled it about in his moist hands. 
He kept wetting his lips with a quick 
tongue. 

“*She’ll be back in a few days,’”’ he said; 
“don’t you worry.” 

‘*Aw, what’s the use kidding yourself? 
Mother’s no windjammer like—like some 
other people I know. Just the same,” he 
added adultly, ‘‘it’s a hell of a way to do.” 

“Yep. Women are queer birds, Luke. 
Now I’d have sworn your mother was the 
last person on earth to disgrace us like this. 
I’d have thought she would have considered 
you, even if she didn’t me.” 

““Well, I suppose she knows we can both 
take care of ourselves,”’ said Luke stoutly; 
“‘and after what you’ve just been telling 
me about her not understanding you an’ 
everything, I can’t see why you're caving 
in like this. You said you needed con- 
geniality—well, she’s left you to it.” 

“It’s going to make people think very 
unfair things about Bee,” said his father 
ponderously, with a massive scowl. 

“Oh, she’ll buzz along all right, I’ve an 
idea. Maybe if she’ll leave a dollar loose 
around Mr. Barnes, he’ll be as dccom- 
modating as mother and slip out and get 
him a little bottle of poison.” 

“Your mother’d never take poison!” 

“Sure not. The old gentleman might, 
though, since he can’t get well and knows 
he’s keeping his little Bee from sipping the 
honey she wants. Just what do you sup- 
pose mother will do with her one dollar?” 

“Buy a ticket to Tampa, most likely. 
Then if she’s mad enough she won’t be 
above a dishwashing job. She could maybe 
clerk somewhere if she had any clothes. 
But she hasn’t.”’ 

“That’s the truth,” said Luke, laughing 
unpleasantly. ‘I guess you could have got 
her a pretty fair dress for the price of that 
string of jade you hung round your under- 
standing one’s neck.” 

“What jade? Why, I never ——” 

“Oh, don’t, father, don’t! I’m wise to 
this dangerous age that’s eating you. 
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Didn’t I see you get red under the collar 
when she told me they were given her by a 
delightfully foolish client?” 

““You’re wise to too much for your own 
or anybody’s good, my boy. That’s why 
we're in this mess right now. You’ve 
talked your mother out of her senses, that’s 
what you’ve done. Why, she’s never had a 
tantrum like she had this morning in all the 
years we’ve been married! If you’d kept 
your fool young mouth shut we’d ——’” 

“‘S-say now, father, it’s time we got this 
straight. I let you think I swallowed all 
that Platonic bunk you handed me on the 
way home just to see how much funny stuff 
you could pull. Now get this, father— 
mother and I both saw you deliver that 
furtive little kiss on Beeatreechay’s neck 
the other night when you helped her into 
the car. I pretended I didn’t see it and so 
did mother. But I knew she had and she 
knew I had, I guess. I hand it to you, pop, 
for being some sheik, but it’s rotten technic 
to pull your coy antics right in front of 
mother’s face.” : 

Jim Ainslee glanced hastily at his son 
with something of the same surrendering 
helplessness with which his wife had re- 
garded Luke that morning. 

“Ah-h, that didn’t mean anything. If 
your mother’d thought it amounted to 
anything, she’d have said something. Your 
talk was what upset her.” 

“‘She has said something, if you ask me. 
Don’t kid yourself that my talk gave her 
any new dope about you. Mother’s no- 
body’s fool. Trouble is that you old sheiks 
are just like ostriches with their heads in a 
hole. What’ll you do—get out a search 
warrant?” 

“Well, not tonight.” 

“Tt’s nice you’re so unconcerned about 
it. I’m going todo something. . . . One 
dollar! Lord!” 

His father squirmed. ‘‘I don’t see that 
there’s anything to do except sit tight. 
The train went to Tampa hours ago. She’s 
not one to tell her troubles to the neighbors, 
so there’s no sense telephoning around and 
letting loose a lot of gossip.’’ A blustering 
note gradually bravened his voice. ‘‘ Your 
mother’s done this of her own sweet will 
and she can get her fill of it now without 
any help from me!” 

““At-a-boy, subdivider! I guess she 
won’t much miss any help she’s ever had 
from you, pop. Gee! When I think—she 
had three dollars and she left you two!” 
His voice slipped uncontrollably into the 
shrill tremor of his recent adolescence. 
“When I think of how she looked this 
morning out by that disgusting dirty old 
barrel, and then when I think of the Barnes 
dame all dolled up in your green beads, and 
when I think—when I think a 

“Stop thinking,’ suggested his father 
genially, playfully rolling the potato across 
thetable. ‘‘ Youdotoo much thinking about 
things you don’t understand.” 

“Don’t understand, don’t 1? How d’you 
get that way anyhow? Think I’m a child— 
a baby? I understand you so well I’m sick 
of you! That’s how well I understand you! 
I know mother isn’t much for looks an’ I 
know she’s no riot of optimism like your 
little Bee; but mother’s got—mother’s 
got—well, she’s got class, that’s what she’s 
got. An’ I can just tell you, even if I 
wished sometimes she dressed a little better 
an’—an’ things like that—I can just tell 
you no cheap skirt could ever put it over me 
so that I wouldn’t know mother had her 
skinned a block for class. An’ what’s 
more 44 

““What’s more, you young pup, if you 
hadn’t bled your mother for every cent she 
could get her hands on these last two years 
she might have dressed better. You never 
wrote her a letter you didn’t beg for ——”’ 

“Yes! An’ why? Why? Haven’t I been 
preached to about amounting to something 
ever since I could crawl? And hasn’t a boy 
got aright to expect his parents to feed and 
clothe him like the other fellows where he’s 
sent toschool? The reason I sent to mother 
for money is because you’re a total loss, 
that’s what you are—a total loss. I don’t 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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et the right bumper for your car 


OU can see that the Harvey Bumper doesn’t look like any 
other; but the way it looks isn’t the only difference. 


A bumper is put on acar for protection. It must do more than 
just look like a bumper; it must be designed for its job. 


The Harvey Bumper is the result of a study of the different 
impacts that bumpers get. It is a case of correct design, scien- 
tifically worked out on the best engineering principles, to give 
ereatest insurance. 


That’s what a Harvey Bumper is—insurance; and it’s good 


insurance. It saves many a repair bill. HARVEY SPRINGS 


Harvey Springs are known 


Special brackets for each type of car; made to most dealers, and many 

of steel treated for greatest strength. The users, as the best automobile 
bumper bars are of Harvey special-formula springs made. If you ever need 
spring steel to stand almost any kind of shock. a new spring, better have a 
Harvey. The name stands for 

HARVEY SPRING & FORGING COMPANY quality wherever you see it. 


Automobile & Truck Springs, Spring Oilers, Bumpers, Drop Forgings 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
New York, llth Ave. & 47th St. - San Francisco, 489 Golden Gate Ave. 


HARVEY SPRING & FORGING CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Iam a Car Owner [J Dealer (J Jobber] 
Approved Please send me full information on Harvey 


by Underwriters’ . : ca Ml 
Laboratories Springs [] Bumpers [] Spring Oilers D 


Dress up and 
protect your car with 


Harvey Bumpers 
Name. 


Stree: 


City 


C-10-16 
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Save-where saving counts the most | 


Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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In most plants—in every industry 
—in plants of every size, the major 
item of manufacturing expense is 
usually the cost of labor. Modern 
motor control saves time in produc- 
tion—provides a greater return 
from the investment in labor—it 
reduces this major item of indus- 
trial cost. It saves where saving 
counts the most! 


Ae PT 


WHERE does your plant stand in this battle industry 
is waging to eliminate waste? Have you checked up to 
see where worthwhile savings can be effected in your 
production? 


Competitive conditions today demand it. 


In most plants—in every industry—in plants of every 
size, the major item of manufacturing expense is usually the 
cost of labor. And wages cannot be decreased! Economists 
point out that the present prosperity is largely due to the 
increased buying power of the nation resulting from higher 
wages. 


It is a vital time, then, to analyze manufacturing costs. 
To materially increase profits it is necessary to save where 
saving counts the most—in the wasted time of labor. 


The greatest tool of labor today is electric power. The 
use of motors is practically universal in industry. 


But even if your plant is completely motorized you can- 
not be sure it is wholly efficient. For motors by themselves 
are only brute force. The savings in labor that you expect 
—the savings that add substantially to industrial profits— 
come through the proper application of motors. They 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Someone in your plant must investigate. To add to profits 
now through savings in production gives any plant an ad- 
vantage in competition. To wait only postpones progress. 
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Electrical 


rogress.'’ It ma 


The development of motor control equipment has been 
so rapid that it has been easy for plants to fall behind. In 
the short span of ten years the electric power consumed 
by industry has multiplied by six. Such rapid expansion 
has brought wondrous perfection in the control equipment 
required. It is high time to make a check on the motors 
you use to determine where modern control will reduce 
production costs. 


Thirty years of engineering experience 
to show you the savings possible 


Without charge, the Cutler-Hammer field engineers, ex- 
pert in the application of electric power for greatest effi- 
ciency, will co-operate with your plant men or consulting 
engineers. Either to assist in the choice of new equipment, 
or in the revamping of existing drives their counsel is yours 
without obligation. And the control equipment they may 
recommend pays for itself through savings in production. 

In the purchase of new equipment in which motor and con- 
trol are incorporated as an integral part by the machine builder, 
demand C-H Control. The familiar C-H trademark on all your 
motor control is the best assurance you can have that your plant is 


keeping pace with electrical progress—that your motors are giving 
you the true economy of production you have a right to expect. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1259 St. Paul Avenue 


Write for your copy of ‘‘Industry's 
clear 
the savings through modern motor 
control—a story at this time of vital 
importance to industrial executives. 


Milwaukee, Wis. | 


_ October 16,1926 


(Continued from Page 230) 
know how mother’s put up with you as long 
as she has. You’ll know a good thing now 
maybe—maybe you will—now that it’s 
gone! Gone!” 

There was more bewilderment in his 
father’s bright busy eyes than emotion. His 
plump pleasant face was neither ashamed 
nor resentful. He rose and stretched him- 
self profoundly. ‘‘Now there’s no sense us 
getting into any wrangle, Luke. I don’t 
know how Olive has put up with me, either, 
so far as that goes. But we all have to be 
like the good Lord made us. I don’t think 
your mother’!] stay away longer than a day 
or two. But anyhow, I know her well 
enough to know the best thing to do is to 
let her alone. Now come on to bed and 
wait for what a new day’ll do for us. Put 
out the lights when you come through.” 

In half an hour Jim Ainslee was snoring. 
Luke tiptoed in from the sleeping porch and 
stared down at his sprawled, uncovered 
figure. A late low moon was climbing up 
an aisle of orange trees—a wide aisle where 
two rows of trees had died to make place 
for the white shell roadway with its com- 
panioning narrow cement sidewalks, al- 
ready half overgrown with eager weeds. 
Luke, grotesquely tall in his loose pajamas, 
hot eyed, his throat aching, stood there 
staring down the misty roadway for long 
minutes. Suddenly his father’s snores sur- 
prisingly and irritatedly ceased. 

“Great Scott, Luke! What in the devil’re 
you prowling around for?” 

“‘N-nothing. I s’posed from the racket 
you were raising that you were asleep. I— 
I haven’t got a pillow out here. Gimme 
one, will you?” 

His father flung himself to the far side of 
the bed, throwing a pillow as he turned. 
Luke caught it dexterously by one corner. 
His hand closed on dampness. He carried 
the pillow to the porch, close to the screen; 
plumped it out and scrutinized it in the pale 
light. Yes, undoubtedly those round wet 
spots were tear stains. The pillow was wet 
with his father’s tears! He threw himself 
face down on his couch and sobbed smoth- 
eringly into his own pillow. 

After a time—he was nearly asleep—he 
heard his father calling him, calling in an 
odd, hushed, frightened undertone: ‘‘ Luke! 
I say, Luke! Isn’t that your mother?” 

““Wh-at? Where?” hissed Luke; grow- 
ing goose flesh. 

“Down the grove! 
creek!” 

Luke, already at the window, shivering, 
started violently as his father stepped noise- 
lessly beside him. ‘“‘I heard a motor,”’ his 
father said; “it went back.” 

It was surely Olive Ainslee. She was 
walking down an aisle of trees near the 
bank of the stream, her right shoulder sag- 
ging a little with the weight of the suitcase. 
She wore something white and fluttering. 
Probably the new white dress she had been 
making from a pattern in the fifty-cent 
fashion magazine. The weeds were high, 
and with her short skirt and hidden feet she 
looked as if she were floating. Only one 
row to her left were the new sidewalks and 
the wide white road. But she walked in the 
weeds under the orange trees. A straggling 
branch crossed her shoulder. They saw her 
stop at the touch of it. She stood still an 
instant. Then she dropped the suitcase, 
put out both her hands and caught the 
branch to her breast, bent her face down in 
the leaves, stood so. It was an intimate, 
secret, solitary gesture, dividing flesh from 
spirit. Then she came on again, sagging 
with the weight of the suitcase. 

The father and son stood like one figure, 
strengthened by unconscious resentment 
for their recent apprehensions and by 
shame for their tears. The weary spiritless 
figure neared into greater familiarity. 


Look! By the 
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“Well, I thought she’d have spunk 
enough to stick it out a day or two, any- 
how,” said Jim Ainslee, with an immense 
and genial satisfaction. ‘‘You got pretty 
uppish there a while ago, my boy, but no- 
body knows better than your mother that 
there’s heaps worse husbands than I am.” 
Luke said nothing. ‘‘Lord, but it’s hurt- 
ing her pride to have to come skulking 
home like this! I’ll bet she’s had the devil 
of a day.”’ 

“Just so it’s been bad enough,” said 
Luke judicially, ‘‘so that this sort of stuff 
won’t get to be a habit with her. Gee!”’ 

“Now don’t get excited. . You get 

back in bed here. Easy now. 
Keep in that shadow so she can’t see you. 
We'll both be in bed asleep, see? Just’s 
well for her to think we were able to bear 
up allright. . . . Sh-hnow!” 

They sneaked back to bed, bent double, 
cautiously coaxing the springs to silence. 
Then the snores began. But nothing hap- 
pened! 

Luke heard the pup whimper, and 
tensely raised himself to peer through the 
screening just above his bed. His mother, 
quite near, was bending low over the 
fluffy pup that cringed and crept. at her 
feet. She talked to it: “Poor little 
Cracker! Didn’t they put you to bed?” 
His mother had a different voice, somehow, 
from most women—funny time to notice it. 

His father snored, blubbers of noise, 
regular, phlegmatic, clarions of peaceful, 
comfortable slumber. 

Then his mother’s soft footfalls on the 
grass. Luke stretched his head up again 
cautiously. The muscles of his neck pained. 
The white figure now stood by the bedroom 
window. Gee, a pretty dress! Why 
in the deuce hadn’t she ever made one like 
it before? It gave her girlishness, made her 
fragile, unbelievable—like a ghost. She 
stood with her head thrown back a little, 
stood thoughtfully, listening to those blub- 
bers of noise. The fluffy pup scampered 
around her. At last she moved. Luke 
dropped and lay flat on his back like a 
corpse, breathing with sustained, carefully 
regular breaths. The shrubs next the house 
rustled as she pushed through them. Then 
he knew that she stood with her forehead 
pressed against the screen, looking down at 
him. It seemed very long. The rustling 
noises continued and he did not hear her 
leave, so he lay motionless, in painful 
rigidity. Finally it grew so long that he 
risked the narrowest crack of an eyelid. 
She was not there. But the rustling noises 
persisted, so he did not move. 

Ten minutes! He couldn’t endure it any 
longer, and even his father’s snores were 
losing their convincing vigor and regularity. 
He pushed himself boldly into a sitting pos- 
ture and thrust his forehead against the 
screen wire. It was the fluffy pup that 
made the rustling in the bushes. He was 
tied there with something—a long narrow 
ribbon—a belt. Hearing Luke push against 
the bulging screen wire, he whimpered. A 
fish leaped in the stream; it made a solitary 
lonely sound. Luke got up stiffly, like a 
somnambulist. 

““Mother!”’ he called. His voice hurt his 
throat, frightened his ears. 

“Hello! What’s that? What’s that?” 
answered his father’s genial histrionic 
tones. “‘ Your mother back already? Well, 
well!” 

Luke ran to him, grabbed him with stiff 
fingers and pulled him to the window. 
“Where? Where is she?”’ 

The old suitcase sat there, erect and be- 
lievable, on the narrow shining sidewalk. 
And if they had looked just a moment 
sooner, they might have seen their old canoe 
slip round the last bend in the river, deftly 
guided by a slender figure, white and flut- 
tering. 
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Bergener ARCH 


A comfort shoe for feet that tire easily and for arches 

that are weak. The built-in arch gives support with- 

out stiffness. No increased weight —no inconvenience. 
The Webster ~ Style W219 - $11 
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For speed, mental or physical, 
many people eat Oh Henry! during 
the day .. . often lunch on a bar of 
Oh Henry! and a glass of milk! 

Pure candy is the quickest answer 
to fatigue. That’s why the football 
stars are fed candy between the 
halves. It’s pep! 

The rich whole milk, sugar, nuts 
and chocolate in Oh Henry!... 
pure, concentrated foods! ... are 
easily taken up by the system. A 
few slices of Oh Henry! drive away 
fatigue. 

Slice Oh Henry! ~.. for-PEP! 
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CONSERVATORIES AND 
MUSIC SCHOOLS USE 
ELLINGTON PIANOS 
AND RECOMMEND THEM 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY 


Ask any Ellington 
dealer for our free y\ 
book, “How to Know 
a Good Piano.”’ 
Learn about our 


liberal budget plan. 
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* Last Year 44.6 


Twenty-seven 
Ellington Pianos are 
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l ii q Minnesota. 
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Elmo Christy 
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More Seen 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
474 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I don’t promise anything, but I should like to have further details 
of your spare-time money-making offer. 


Pianos 


BUILT BY BALDWIN 


REPRODUCING _ PIANOS — MODERN _ AND 


Tf ou Want 


ERE’S a way to have cash 
‘ coming in every week—EX- 
TRA DOLLARS in your pocket all 
the time—real money to spend for 
anything you please. 


Simply sell us some of 
your spare time 


We want an enthusiastic reader of our 
publications in your neighborhood to 
look after renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


No experience is necessary. We 
give you full instructions and furnish 
everything you need except the 
desire for more money and the 
willingness to go after it. Hun- 
dreds of our neighborhood work- 
ers make $25 or more extra 
every month. Why not you? 
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THEY USED TO BE NICKEL 
SHOWS 


(Continued from Page 35) 


knot of people swirling around the ticket 
window. There were many shapeless women 
in the crowd, some wearing shawls; and the 
majority of the men were rough fellows, 
heavily muscled, but pale. Many wore the 
mustaches of Old World soldiers, but the 
adaptation to their frames of American 
shoddy clothing was anything but becom- 
ing. The throng was leavened with children. 


“Tt’s still Hunkytown,” thought Ma- ~ 


loney, ‘‘call it whatever they want to.” 

Then the boy returned with two tickets 
and scampered past the ticket taker within 
three seconds after pressing one ticket into 
Maloney’s hand. The proprietor of the 
Rivoli Palace winced at the fetid odor that 
assailed him as he passed through the door- 
way into the darkened theater, where it 
was as if he had walked into the early days 
of moving-picture exhibitions. 


Bicycling Film 


A piano player was following the film 
with obvious tunes, finding her cues by 
watching the picture as it came on the 
screen. Maloney, seeing that the film was 
an old one, followed his showman instinct 
and counted the house. To his surprise he 
learned that there were at least 600 people 
in the place, and at twenty-five cents a per- 
son there was a nightly gross indicated of at 
least $150. Maloney wondered what the 
unidentified proprietor paid for his film. 
Such horribly large fixed charges as he him- 
self had to meet did not, he was sure, 
trouble the proprietor of this shabby, 
smelly place of entertainment. He guessed 
that the gross for a single night would pay 
all expenses, except for film, for a week of 
operation. 

The last of the ancient comedy at which 
he had been looking flickered on the screen. 
There was a moment of darkness. Then a 
minute of light during which everyone’s 
head was turned to the rear expectantly. 
Maloney turned his head with the rest. He 
heard quick footsteps on the flooring of the 
lobby. The swinging doors opened abruptly 
as!a young man burdened with a canister 
of ‘film dashed in and then disappeared up 
the narrow stairway leading to the metal- 
and-asbestos box that sheltered the opera- 
tor of the projection machine. Maloney 
was almost certain he had recognized the 
young man who had arrived in something 
like the manner of Bluebeard’s vengeful 
brother-in-law, but he was not positive. In 
another minute the place was once more 
cast into darkness, and then there began to 
run the first reel of what Maloney recog- 
nized as the newly released feature of one 
of the biggest and best film companies—a 
picture in which the leading réle was 
played by the best-drawing star of that 
company’s galaxy. 

The real significance of this for Maloney 
was in the realization that the picture was 
the same one which was being shown, he 
knew, this same night in his rival’s theater, 
The Little Gem, in Cambyses, six miles 
away. Maloney hurried out of the heavy 
atmosphere of the Hunkytown auditorium 
before the characters of that new feature 
film had been fairly introduced. Just 
around the corner he espied a very sporty- 
looking automobile and he wrote down the 
license number as a sort of formal evidence 
of something he knew as well as he knew the 
outlines of his own car. The sporty road- 
ster belonged to Herman Eckhardt, pro- 
prietor of The Little Gem of Cambyses. 
For another fifty minutes Leo K. Maloney 
lounged in the shadows across the street 
from that roadster, and when the youth 
who had delivered the film dashed out, 
leaped into the car and started off toward 
the highway leading to Cambyses, Maloney 
had no difficulty in recognizing him as the 
younger brother of Herman Eckhardt, and 
when he did he also understood how Eck- 
hardt had been able to give him such stiff 


competition. Eckhardt was engaged in that 
sort of cheating which the moving-picture 
industry characterizes as ‘‘bicycling”’ film, 
and also as ‘“‘switching.”’ 

When he understood that, many other 
things became clear to Maloney, and he 
saw how his rival had planned to fight him 
out of business with the illicit profits of this 
thieving enterprise in Hunkytown. For a 
long time he had known that Eckhardt as- 
pired to own a chain of motion-picture 
theaters. The next day Maloney went to 
Chicago and called on the secretary of the 
Film Board of Trade. 

As a result of the secret investigation that 
followed, Herman Eckhardt also made a 
trip to Chicago about a week later, and 
when he returned he was several thousands 
of dollars poorer, and almost piteously 
fearful that one of the biggest of the film 
companies was going to refuse ever again 
to lease him any film. Since that time 
Eckhardt has sold his theater and moved 
away from Cambyses. 

The excuse he made before the body 
which fined him—a board of arbitration 
composed of three other theater owners 
and three representatives of the film com- 
panies—was not exactly a tribute to his 
inventive powers. Eckhardt pleaded that 
he had a verbal understanding with the 
salesman of the company whose film he 
had bicycled that he would be permitted 
to show the film in his other house. He 
lied, of course. 

Film switchers have three stock alibis 
and none has ever been saved from punish- 
ment by any one of the three. The first 
and most overworked excuse of the ex- 
hibitor who is caught is poor business; 
next is that lie about a verbal understand- 
ing with the salesman, and then—the weak- 
est of the three—that a competitor was 
doing the same thing. 

A recent case of switching was brought 
to light in Brooklyn, where the owners of 
two theaters were found to be exchanging 
their entire programs. When they were 
confronted with the evidence against them 
each confessed his guilt, and they paid 
$1500 each to nine exchanges whose film 
had been overworked. 


Honesty More Profitable 


The chief sufferer in all such cases is not 
the film company whose product is sub- 
jected to this form of conversion, but the 
competitors of the cheating exhibitor who 
must meet his unfair competition. 

An investigation conducted recently in 
Greater New York and New Jersey brought 
to light many instances of switching, with 
the result that the distributors are employ- 
ing detectives and in other ways seeking to 
stamp out the practice. The investigators 
are getting results too. 

Up in one of the commuting towns along 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad there was a moving-picture pro- 
prietor who paid for the film he leased on 
the usual basis for a 1200-seat house with 
an admission price of twenty-five cents. It 
is not a fashionable suburb, but within a 
few miles of the railroad station that serves 
it is an ultra-fashionable suburban hotel. 
An investigator learned that motion pic- 
tures leased to the theater were being ex- 
hibited two nights a week in one of the 
hotel ballrooms and that the guests almost 
cheerfully paid a dollar admission for the 
privilege of attending these exhibitions. In 
that case the moving-picture proprietor 
paid a fine that ate up all his illicit profits 
and made him profess, at least, that hon- 
esty is the best policy. 

In another case the pictures switched 
were given new names in the programs of 
the theaters which were exhibiting them 
illegally, as a means of allaying suspicion 
and making detection less likely. Some 

(Continued on Page 237) 
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cushioning 


that smothers fiercest shocks 


A bone’and muscle demonstration of the 
Houdaille; your hand is the section that 
grasps the springs; your elbow and wrist, 
the movable joints that follow the shock 
up as well as down, instantly transmitting 
the degree of resistance required to the 
shoulder or hydraulic chamber. The Hou- 
daille ball-jointed link corresponding to 
your forearm and the upper arm moves up 
or down in ratio to the unevenness of the 
road. Both the arm (a) and the connect- 
ing link (b) are drop forged and will out- 
live the car. Other vital parts are forged 
steel and parts where greatest strain occurs 
are molybdenum. Few fine watches are 
made with greater mechanical precision 
than Houdaille parts. 


The world’s easiest riding motor cars use 


Houdaille hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


VERY action has an equivalent reaction. 
H That is a law of physical science. It explains 
the terrific recoil of the super-powered 
French ‘*75’’—the outstanding field piece of the 
World War. Only because ofa marvelous hydrau- 
lic recoil mechanism which rendered its devas- 
tating ‘‘kick back’ harmless, was this amazing 
gun made practical. 

Maurice Houdaille, as a co-worker, helped to 
create and perfect this amazing shock-absorbing 
recoil mechanism. And it is the same principle 
of hydraulic or “‘liquid cushioning” which is 
employed in the Houdaille Aydraulic Shock 
Absorber for motor cars. 

Through it the motion of the car body is 
kept under a positive yet velvety control. Spring 
action is checked both wp and down—from the 
slightest movement to the fiercest bump. Regard- 
less of road, the car rides on a liquid cushion— 
unbelievably steady and comfortable 


America’s finest “quality” motor cars—including 
Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Cunningham, McFarlan 
—consider Houdaille hydraulic spring control an 
essential part of their riding comfort. 

Today Houdaille Aydraulic Shock Absorbers 
are available for cars of a// sizes—large cars, small 
cars, light cars, busses and trucks. Prices are as 
low as $30, installed, for Ford cars. 

For your comfort’s sake, insist that your new car 
be Houdaille equipped. Houdaille dealers are ev ery- 
where. Clip and mail the coupon for interesting 
Houdaille book. 


Hydraulic Principle Explained 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
203 Winchester Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me the free Houdaille book. 
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Car Name . ‘ Model noe Gar he 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 203 Wrnchester Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Manufacturers also of SCULLY QUALITY SPRING PROTECTORS “‘that keep your springs like new”’ 


DAILLE 


(pronounced Hoo-Dye) 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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(Continued from Page 234) 
exhibitors were found with theaters in out- 
lying regions who had been consistently 
urging the exchanges with which they 
dealt to ship their film several days in ad- 
vance of the date set for showing. These 
same exhibitors, it was found, were just as 
consistently several days late in returning 
the film. This extra time was employed by 
these theater owners to exhibit the shows 
in other theaters without authorization. 

Another device employed was to pur- 
chase a picture for one day at one house 
and for the succeeding day at another, and 
then proceed to show the picture at both 
houses two days. This trick was employed 
by the proprietor of a small chain of thea- 
ters in the East, and when he was caught 
he applied a sort of balm to the wound he 
then suffered by giving to the particular 
film board of trade which punished him 
information about his rival, who until then 
had been undetected in a similar form of 
bicycling, for it continues to be called bi- 
cycling even though the least of the prac- 
titioners employs an automobile for the 
swift transport that is necessary to make 
the switches. 


No Place for Tips 


The exhibitor who profits from this sort 
of thingmay be a dangerous competitor for 
honest theater proprietors who are not on 
guard. Happily, though, most of them are 
on guard, for the great majority of the 
theater owners have become amazingly 
sensitive to all influences that tend to 
shrink or increase the sizes of their own 
audiences, and the easy profits from bi-. 
cycling are often employed to fatten pro- 
grams in the manner of Herman Eckhardt 
in his rivalry with Leo Maloney. 

An illustration of the sensitiveness of the 
keenest exhibitors is to be observed at cer- 
tain of the finest New York motion- 
picture theaters nowadays in the behavior 
of the ushers. They cannot be induced to 
accept a tip. 

These ushers belong to a corps which is 
drilled under the command of a high officer 
of the chain, who is a graduate of West 
Point. They are polite, well set-up, smiling 
young men. Many of them are still attend- 
ing college. The management of that chain 
has employed every means within its power 
to keep its employes feeling that they are 
above receiving tips. In Chicago it suc- 
ceeded in doing so, but theatergoing New 
York was rather skeptical of the sincerity 
of the management with respect to the 
no-tipping rule, until recently, when one of 
the skeptics made what he regarded as a 
momentous discovery. He learned that all 
uniforms worn in the theaters of that chain 
are furnished by the owners and there are 
no pockets discernible in any of the trimly 
fitting garments; a Cromwellian expedient 
quite as efficacious as keeping powder dry 
in another kind of fighting. 

“We are selling seats,” said the head of 
the chain recently, “‘and the oftener we sell 
each seat the more money we make. In 
one of our large Chicago houses alone we 
play to more than 130,000 people a week. 
Even if we were not opposed to tipping as 
a matter of principle, it would be downright 
rotten management for us to allow em- 
ployes to display any yearning for tips, be- 
cause if we did permit tip grabbing we 
might sell only 125,000 seats instead of 
130,000. 

“Hiring the kind of employe who won’t 
accept tips is just one example of what we 
call management.” 

In one of the New York theaters where 
the ushers accept tips openly it has been 
estimated by men who have kept a check 
on their activities that each of these em- 
ployes extorts from $15 to $30 a week from 
the patrons of their employers. It is an 
expensive perquisite from the employer’s 
standpoint, however, if the nontipping pa- 
trons are driven to other theaters by the 
partiality of ushers. 

There is still another angle on the tipping 
question which weighs heavily with the big 
chain-theater managers, and that is the 
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necessity for smooth working of what is 
called the spill and fill. Movie patrons are 
constantly arriving and constantly leaving 
during the motion-picture theaters’ open 
hours. Ushers whose pockets and itching 
palms are a sort of supplemental box office 
naturally interfere with the operation of the 
spill and fill, because they seek to catch the 
eye of the patron with a tip-giving manner 
rather than the ordinary mortal who just 
happens to be next in line. 

The spill and fill has had a curious in- 
fluence on the interior decoration, and even 
upon the architecture of the elaborate struc- 
tures which have been built within the past 
few years to shelter their share of the na- 
tional movie audience, which, it is esti- 
mated, buys 90,000,000 tickets a week 
within the borders of the United States. 
For one thing the newer theaters have 
huge, deeply inset vestibules to shelter 
the crowds that come at the peak hours; 
there are wider spaces between the seats; 
roomier aisles; and the thick carpets are 
laid on deep padding to deaden the foot- 
falls of the departing and the arriving 
patron. 

Various are the schemes which have been 
planned by the theater proprietors to les- 
sen the amount of spill and fill without 
diminishing the actual number of admis- 
sions sold, but even the most inventive ones 
confess that it will always be one of their 
problems. Peak loads are just as fascinating 
to piecture-theater owners as they are to 
transportation men, and to all others with 
something to sell who can vision greater 
profits if only they can devise some way to 
flatten the peak. 

That peak comes to the moving-picture 
theaters every evening all over the United 
States, when Americans have finished their 
dinner and laid aside problems of the day; 
it is the time when they want to be enter- 
tained and their mood seems to come in the 
wake of the setting sun. There is another 
peak in the afternoons, but it does not com- 
pare as a rule with the one which assails the 
box office between seven and nine at night. 

In one of the large Western cities that 
peak was flattened ingeniously by persuad- 


ing a theaterful of patrons to attend a per- | 


formance that began each night at 6:30. 
The result was that at 8:30 the entire audi- 
ence cleared out and made way for another 
theaterful. 


The Law of Gravity and Prices 


It came about this way: The manager 
of one of the chains began to complain 
about business in the outlying districts, 
and finally directed one of his staff to go 
out and study the situation. At the theater 
at which this man rather hopelessly began 
his investigation, he lounged near the box 
office awaiting an opportunity to gossip 
with the manager. While he waited he 
heard a man who had bought tickets ex- 
claim with pleasure at the handful of change 
he received from the cashier after buying 
tickets for his party. 

“Gosh!” he said. ‘‘I don’t get this much 
change at night.” 

The investigator pricked up his ears. It 
was about four o’clock, and at that hour 
the show sold seats at what it called a 
bargain-matinée price. Then he played a 
hunch, leaned forward and addressed him- 
self to the man who had spoken. 

“T am connected with the theater,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Did you not know before that prices 
were lower now than in the evening?” 

“Never heard of it,’”’ retorted the man, 
and went on into the darkened theater, un- 
aware that he would be regarded in the 
future by some motion-picture-theater men 
as physicists regard that apple which 
bounced from Newton’s head. 

A few days later patrons of that theater 
learned that if they bought their tickets 
before 6:30 in the evening they could at- 
tend a full evening program at the:matinée 
price of fifty cents—a saving of twenty-five 
cents. The result was that a great many peo- 
ple in that vicinity retarded their dinner 
hour until after 8:30 so that they could at- 
tend the cheaper show at 6:30. Instead of 
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HERE’S no pleasure like WALKING in these 

crisp Autumn days! With the trees turning to 
burnished gold and the air charged with energy— 
GET OUT INTO THE OPEN AND WALK! 


Only when you step out in a pair of famous flexible 
arch GROUND GRIPPER shoes do you get the 
sensation of free, robust health from the ground up! 
The straight-inner-edge of GROUND GRIPPERS 
follows the natural shape of your foot, allowing your 
arch muscles to function freely with every step. 
No pinching, no squeezing! Our exclusive rotor 
heel makes you ‘‘toe straight ahead’”’—as Nature 
intended. GROUND GRIPPERS will make you 
glad you’re alive and enjoying health. 


HOUR FEET 


Cant Stand the 
Gaff of an 


8 Hour Day 


Beautiful new styles for men and women. 


If a Ground Gripper Store is not coyven- 
tently accessible, write to the factory direct. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., INC. 
90 Linden Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for a free copy of our book ‘‘What You 
Should Know About Your Feet.’ It will tell 
you a lot about healih, happiness and poise. 


(,round (jripper 


S H O ES The Most Comfortable 


Shoe In The World 
Jor Men Women and Children 


The new, easy way of laying rugs! 
Ozite makes the most inexpensive 
fabric delightfully rich and luxurious. 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 


Ozite costs so little you can afford 
it in every room, under old rugs as 
well as new. 


EUYALCS 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago 
New York American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. Los Angeles 


: “} 

CLINTON CARPET CO., SEP 1026 | 
130 N, Wells St., Chicago. 

Kindly send me without obligation your free booklet, “The 

Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite 


Oxite is made of ster- 

ilized hair—the only rug 
cushion that is “‘ozonized.’” 
Patented September 9th, 1924. 
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Here is a Desk You Will Like. 


—and it will serve you as well 
as one much higher in price 


! 
a q en 
| 


Convenience, durability and beauty of finish are the 
outstanding features of this new Weis Filedesk. 
Card records, invoices, letters, contracts—things you 
want quickly when you need them—are right at 
finger’s end. Cards and papers are filed vertically, 
across the drawer instead of lengthwise. No contor- 
tions, no awkward positions when filing or finding. 

Card trays are removable to use elsewhere. Ar- 
range the drawers in either pedestal as desired— 
three half height, or one half height and-one full 
height to a pedestal. The desk top is heavy five-ply 
cross veneer construction—a guarantee against 
warping and splitting. The dust-proof drawers glide 
easily and smoothly on silent fibre rollers. It will 
pay you to know fully about this new Weis product. 
Let us send you the information. 


The Weis Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Filing Equipment, 
Filing Supplies and Sectional Bookcases 


Monroe, Michigan 


A. H. Denny, Inc., 
356 Broadway, New York 


Horder’s Loop 
Stores, Chicago 


Three popular colors: light natural quartered 
oak, mahogany and walnut finishes. Or any 
special finish to match present furnishings. 


Will You Take $2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour? 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. 
But on Saturday afternoons and in 
the evenings, he has many times 
averaged $2.50 an hour extra as 
our spare-time subscription repre- 
sentative for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. But 
there are other reasons which will 
prove Just as attractive to you: 


1. You need no previous experi- 
ence to succeed. 

2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 

3. Profits from the very start. 


«e 4 3 
How do you like the way my subscription ‘ r . 
orders are coming in to you? Yesterday I 4. You work just when it suits 

your convenience. 


secured 16 subscriptions. Not bad con- 
sidering that I’m selling automobiles at 5. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


the same time. The two work together 
splendidly.’™ 


—Grant DeK. Pritchard 


That’s all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the | 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of | 
the pleasing details—for there is no 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
615 Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your offer sounds attractive. Send me 
all the details. 


better time to start than NOW! : Name__ — = ss Z 
Just Clip the : | Street___ Sa Pk ek 
Coupon and Mail Today! | civ nee 

State____ a __ Age 
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having patrons straggling in and out 
between 6:30 and 8:30, every seat was occu- 
pied during that period; and at 8:30, hav- 
ing to all intents and purposes saved seats 
for the impatient throng which did not re- 
gard economy so highly, these bargain 
hunters left to make way for the full theater 
load that was waiting to take their turn at 
looking and listening. The peak had been 
flattened. When this was definitely estab- 
lished, the 6:30 bargain price of admission 
was extended to all the theaters of the 
chain. 

There is only one price for the seats in 
the theaters of that chain. It costs no more 
to sit in the orchestra than in the balcony, 
but nowadays there are several price 
gradations throughout the day so as to 
stagger even the lesser peaks. 

It is a wonder-inciting thing for strangers 
in the cities where that chain operates to see 
long cues of patrons waiting in front of its 
downtown theaters for the box offices to 
open at 10:45 in the morning. The price 
then, for an admission ticket, is thirty-five 
cents, and women and children swarm into 
the houses when the doors are opened. At 
one o’clock in the afternoon a crowd slightly 
more reckless with its money comes pre- 
pared to pay fifty cents, and later there is 
another advance to sixty cents, while on 
Saturday afternoons and evenings and all 
day on Sundays the price is seventy-five 
cents. 


Post-Graduate Education 


The thirty-five-cent customers miss a 
part of the musical program, but see the 
same pictures that run all day; but the 
pre-6:30 customers get a complete program 
at a reduced price as a reward for holding 
seats for the impatient ones who clamor for 
amusement at 8:30. 

Even with this elaborate price schedule 
fixed by the peaks that show on the graphic 
charts drawn in accordance with ten- 
minute counts prepared by clockers sta- 
tioned at the doors, the necessity for spill- 
and-fill arrangements persists, and waiting 
patrons are informed by means of a system 
that is mysterious to most of them just how 
soon and where seats will be available. 

If twenty-five customers entered between 
two and ten minutes after in the afternoon 
and the theater is full at five minutes to 
four, the head usher, knowing that a com- 
plete show is run every two hours, is able to 
predict to those waiting for seats that there 
will be twenty-five vacant seats within fif- 
teen minutes; and there is no guesswork 
about it. 

At intervals the predictions based on the 
records are justified by flashes of light on an 
indicator board just inside the entrance. 
Those flashes indicate how many patrons 
are leaving their seats, and in what part of 
the house. Therefore, in the houses of the 
chain using that system, when an usher in- 
forms a patron that there are four seats 
halfway down the aisle on the left, his in- 
formation is accurate even though the 
house is dark—while on the screen a 
heroine of lights and shadows rides madly 
ahead of the flood to warn the village and 
save her lover’s lifework, and so forth. 

Since the trend of motion-picture exhibi- 
tion is toward larger houses seating from 
4000 to 5000 patrons and costing anywhere 
from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 there is a 
need for captains to command these enter- 
prises. Besides possessing tact and other 
rare human attributes, the managers of 
these institutions must have a technical 
skill almost on a par with that required to 
direct a battleship. A civil engineer is man- 
aging the best theater of one big chain, and 
among the other managers running houses 
of that string are three graduates of West 
Point, several of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, six men with diplomas from Georgia 
Tech, half a dozen from Purdue Uni- 
versity; and a sprinkling of Yale and Har- 
vard men. But no matter how impressive 
are the degrees possessed by an employe of 
these theaters, all must attend for six 
months a training school that is conducted 
in New York before they may aspire to the 
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command of one of the chain’s theaters. 
There, after paying $300 for their tuition 
as proof of the seriousness of their inten- 
tions, they are given courses in the history 
of the motion picture; the interrelation be- 
tween production, distribution and exhibi- 
tion; public speaking, music—with empha- 
sis on the cueing of pictures, projection and 
lighting, exploitation, program building, 
theater accounting and fire-and-accident 
prevention. 

They get their best laboratory work at 
night, when they work as ushers, ticket 
takers, and in other capacities in the 
theaters in New York owned by the film 
capitalists who established the school. 

One of the important tasks of a big 
theater manager—one that would baffle 
the average person who might feel inclined 
to scoff at the idea that technical skill of a 
high order is essential for the proper man- 
agement of a modern motion-picture the- 
ater—is control of what is called thermom- 
eter opposition. Just what that means is 
illustrated by the low box-office receipts 
that cause theater owners anguish when- 
ever the weather is such that the common- 
est, anger-inciting remark is that inane, 
but nevertheless accurate, statement, “It’s 
not the heat; it’s the humidity.” During 
a week of hot and humid weather in New 
York not long ago, when many theaters in 
the town were so feebly patronized that the 
box offices established low gross records, 
just one theater was selling standing room, 
and that was the house which was first in 
New York to install a modern plant for the 
manufacture of satisfactory indoor weather. 

Theaters of the vast size and costliness 
that are being raised by the coins of movie 
patrons today may not be operated sea- 
sonally. The tremendous sums which repre- 
sent the fixed charges on these reservoirs of 
invested capital can be met only if there is 
a steady attendance every day in the year. 
The directors of these enterprises simply 
had to abolish the seasons. 

In Chicago, for example, it costs $2000 
a week to maintain and operate the cooling 
and ventilating plants in four theaters of a 
chain. More than fifty motors ranging 
from 5 to 240 horse power are used. It 
sounds expensive; yet it is cheaper to do 
this than to shut down these theaters dur- 
ing the periods of tropical heat that sweep 
across our continent from time to time. 


A Special Exit for Odors 


Need of a special ventilation system was 
apparent to the director of one immense - 
group of theaters even as far back as 1908, 
in the dark ages of the motion picture, 
when the average show house was a vacant 
storeroom and seats were kitchen chairs 
held in rows by the scantlings to which 
they were nailed. Because his narrow 
nickelodeon was never free from an assort- 
ment of humanity which regarded his dark 
establishment as an inexpensive place in 
which to sober up after sessions in the bar- 
rooms of Madison Street, he decided it was 
wise to invest twenty-eight dollars in a sec- 
ondhand exhaust fan that was offered forsale 
in the display space of a near-by junk yard. 
In its prime that fan had been a part of the 
equipment of a saw mill. When operated 
full blast it hinted strongly of the approach 
of a cyclone. There was a restaurant next 
door to the movie, and the odors of yester- 
year’s fried onions, of watermelon rind and 
disinfectant were seized upon by that fan 
and hurled into the blend of odors the 
theater had inherited from its succession 
of bleary-eyed audiences. 

The most recent ventilating and refriger- 
ating equipment ordered by that man who 
bought the seeondhand exhaust fan was for 
installation in a New York theater. It cost 
$250,000, which is regarded as by no means 
extravagant. The electrical freezing plant 
produces the equivalent in coolness of 
about 500,000 pounds of ice every twenty- 
four hours. 

Today, in theaters in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Houston, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
New York, and other towns, some of the 

(Continued on Page 241) 
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Is selling the Boston Market 
one of your hard problems ? 


Successful Boston retail- 
ers prove the existence of 
a key market upon which 
to concentrate advertising 


“TA the manufacturer Boston appears to be 
a city with a shopping radius of at least 
30 miles. But—Boston is a city with only a 
12-mile shopping area. 


This fact was uncovered by the Globe in a 
recent investigation. Here is what the Globe 
discovered :— 


Boston department stores make 74% of their 
package deliveries to customers living within’ this 
12-mile shopping area. 

Boston department stores obtain 64% of all their 
charge accounts within this 12-mile shopping area. 
Estimates from some authoritative sources credit to 
the population living within 12 miles as high as 90% 
of all business volume. 

That population numbers 1,567,257. It forms al- 
most two-thirds of all the population living within 
30 miles of Boston. It is rich—with an average per 
capita wealth of about $2,000. 


The Globe concentrates upon 
Boston’s key market 


ERE within this 12-mile area, the Sunday 

: Globe has the Jargest newspaper circulation in 
Boston. This is the Globe’s market. And the daily 
Globe exceeds that of Sunday in this key market. 


Because of this uniform seven-day concentration 
upon Boston’s key market the Sunday Globe car- 
ries as much department store lineage as the other 
three Boston Sunday papers combined. And in the 
daily Globe the department stores use more space 
than in any other daily paper. 


This is only logical. These Boston stores—keen 
merchandisers as they are—know their market in 
great detail. Their sales figures must reflect the 
Globe’s concentration upon the most 
responsive homes. And so the stores 


use the Gloée first. 


The Globe’s great strength among 
the people of Boston is due solely to its 
editorial and news merit. The Globe 
offers no premiums—makes no induce- 
ments for circulation. 


The Globe in addition, makes a 
strong appeal to women through its 
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Household Department—written by New England 
women themselves. 


Study the map of Boston’s key market on this 
page. See how the Globe leads in this 
key market. Note the figures on dis- 
tributing outlets. Then buy the Globe 
Jirst in Boston. 


May we send you this 
interesting booklet? 


If selling the Boston market is one of your problems 
you will be interested in our new booklet—‘‘ Looking 
at New England through the eyes of the Sales and 
Advertising Manager.” We will be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Total Net Paid Circulation: Daily 280,159—Sunday 332,282 


Taking a 30-mile radius as 
Boston’s extreme trading limit 
the 12-mile area contains 


74% of all dept. store package de- 
liveries 

64% of all dept. store charge ac- 
counts 

61% of all grocery stores 

60% of all hardware stores 

57% of all drug stores 

57% of all dry goods stores 

55% of all furniture stores 

46% of all auto dealers and garages 


Here the Sunday Globe delivers 34,367 
more copies than the next Boston Sun- 
day newspaper. The Globe concen- 
trates in this area—199,392 daily— 


176,479 Sunday. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office licensed 
by Independent Radio Mfrs., 
Inc., under Hazletine Patents 
Nos. 1,450,080; 1,489,228; 
1,533,858 and 1,577,421. 


Prices slightly higher Denver 
and West and in 
Canada. 


e AV 
IN 
CA aN, 
bs es Kinc-HInners 


Kine Rapio 63 Neutropyne 72-H 
Seven tubes, completely shield- 
ed, loop operated. Four stages 
radio frequency amplification. 
Single-dial control. Price with 
built-in loop, $375. 


Six tubes Single Dial Station 
Completely Shielded. 
Price without accessories, $210. 


Selector. 


— 


ONNOISSEURS of fine furniture will be quickly 
won to the new Kine Rapio. Cabinet work of 
surpassing beauty. Classic lines, fine woods, superb 
finishing. The Kinc Consote 63 shown above claims 
proud descent from designs of noble lineage. Your 
friends will marvel at its beauty; at the tuning ease 
of its single dial station selector; its ample volume and 
fine tone. Three thousand dealers will gladly demon- 
strate any Kinc. We will send you the name of your 
nearest authorized Kine Dealer and interesting radio 
booklet “Voice or tHE Wort!” free if you will mail 
your name and address on a post card, in a letter or 
on the margin of this page. 


KING-BUFFALO, INCORPORATED : 


BUFFALO N, VY": 


KING RADIO 


EUTRODYNE is the best-known circuit in ra- 

dio. It is, we believe, the only radio developed 
upon the exact mathematical calculations of a pure 
scientist. Neutrodyne results are known, Its popularity 
is proved. The Kinc-Hinners organization specializes 
in the development and production of Neutrodynes 
exclusively. We build the best radios we know how, 
place them in the finest cabinets money can buy. In 
performance and appearance, Kinc-Hinners Neutro- 
DYNE is custom-built. Unique manufacturing advan- 
tages enable us to sell them at production prices. Ask 
for booklet ‘THz Rapio Quest” and name of near- 
est dealer. Then get a Kinc-Hinners demonstration. 


KING-HINNERS RADIO CO,, Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 238) 
motion-picture audiences enjoy the pro- 
grams in an atmosphere that has been 
washed, cooled and dried. The washing is 
done by fans which suck the air in through 
curtains of water; the cooling is performed 
by the electrical freezing machinery, and 
the drying by a mechanism called a de- 
humidifier. 

The control of this basement apparatus 
is exercised from the theater as easily as a 
ship is controlled from its bridge, but the 
control must be exercised by someone with 
understanding. 

If the temperature in a refrigerated 
theater was kept too low the weaker por- 
tion of an audience might suffer ill effects 
upon going into the street. Indeed, there 
have been cases of women fainting upon 
return to the humidity of a summer day 
from the interior of a theater where the 
ventilation was controlled by a man with 
more enthusiasm than judgment. 

Theater comfort calls for a temperature 
of between seventy degrees and seventy-five 
degrees Fahrenheit and a relative humidity 
of between 50 and 60 per cent, with a gen- 
tle air motion throughout the house. By 
means of frequent readings of wet-and-dry- 
bulb thermometers the managers who 
know their profession maintain those tem- 
peratures whether they have to use oil- 
burning heating plants or electrical freezing 
machines. Not very much steam heat is 
required for the well-conditioned theater, 
even in the coldest part of the winter, for 
the reason that the animal heat of an au- 
dience plus the heat from the lights would 
actually overheat the house were it not for 
regulating doses of cold air. 


Chops Lost and Found 


If the air drawn into a theater were 
cooled but not dried, two disastrous things 
would occur. Moisture would condense on 
the costly fabrics with which the finer ones 
are draped, working great harm, and then 
the keys of the $70,000 pipe organ probably 
would stick together, seriously interfering 
with the day’s program of music; all of 
which is intended to explain why motion- 
picture-theater managers watch the wet 
and dry bulbs of the house thermometers 
with something like the earnest loyalty of 
vestal virgins. 

In one Chicago theater, and not the most 
elaborate either, there is a record of costs 
for interior decorations and furnishings 
that totals $500,000. This sum includes the 
amounts paid for some excellent paintings. 
No ordinary janitor is intrusted with the 
care of the delicate fabrics of the lamp 
shades, the velvet of the hangings and the 
thickly piled carpets for which much of 
that half million was spent. The proper 
cleaning fluids and the methods of applica- 
tion were worked out in laboratories before 
the theater was opened. Modern appli- 
ances to absorb dust—large-scale adapta- 
tions of the household vacuum cleaner—do 
much to keep clean that theater and the 
rest of the chain to which it belongs. 

The same man who evolved the cleaning 
system laid down the principle that no 
candy or other edibles should be sold in any 
of the houses. At first glance it appeared 
to some of his associates that he was fool- 
ishly turning his face against some easy 
profits, but he was able to show in black 
and white that the damage resulting to 
their furnishings through the carelessness 
of patrons, and from the vermin that would 
be attracted by stores of sweets, would 
more than offset any profits. But his clinch- 
ing argument was based on the idea that 
audiences are distracted by the rustling of 
oiled paper in candy boxes and the clink of 
glasses. The man in charge of the mainte- 
nance of the interiors of all the theaters of 
that chain today is not a janitor. He is an 
interior decorator of high caliber. 

It is the rule in almost all of the more 
than 20,000 motion-picture theaters in the 
United States that the ushers must police 
the floors and aisles with flash lights after 
the closing performance every night. The 
varied articles that are gathered up by 
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them, and for which there are no claimants, 
form, after a year or so, a considerable 
store. 

One of the commonest reactions to the 
vicarious adventures and trials and tri- 
umphs to which movie spectators are sub- 
ject is the abandonment of all articles that 
are commonly supported in the lap. Gloves, 
hand bags, handkerchiefs, packages and 
vanity cases by the hundreds are accumu- 
lated in the course of a year at every one of 
these theaters. Sometimes jeweled rings 
and bracelets of great value are picked up 
by the ushers, but all the salvaged arti- 
cles are entered in a record and, to what- 
ever extent is possible—in the well-managed 
institutions—efforts are made to restore 
them to their owners. 

In one Eastern theater a brown-paper 
parcel was picked up by an usher in the 
course of the closing ritual. It was duly 
inscribed on the record as ‘‘one brown- 
paper parcel, found in center aisle, row 15,” 
and put away for its unidentified owner. 

About ten days later the manager of that 
house called his engineer to his office and 
complained bitterly about the ventilation. 
The mark of good ventilation was, in his 
opinion, complete freedom from odors. 

“Just sniff this place yourself.’’ Obedi- 
ently the engineer sniffed. ‘“‘Could it be a 
rat that’s died? There has never been a rat 
in the place overnight.”’ 

““Well, I don’t know what it could be,” 
confessed the engineer, and went unhap- 
pily back to his post, brooding over the in- 
dignity that had been put upon him after 
three years of service. He began to explore 
the basement, and after a time he came to 
the front of the house and beckoned to the 
manager. 

“T’ve found that smell,’’ he boasted, 
“and all the ventilating schemes in the 
world could not beat it. Somebody’s cook 
dropped her pork chops, and the bundle has 
been getting ripe for days in the lost-and- 
found storeroom.”’ 

The manager of a theater is, of course, an 
important figure about the house, but there 
is one person to whom he bears a relation- 
ship that has its only analogy on the sea 
in steamships. The skipper of a vessel may 
be boss of the deck and the bridge, but 
there is another lord in the engine room— 
the chief engineer. He is nearly a law unto 
himself, and like him is the orchestra 
leader of a motion-picture theater. 


Using Music’s Charms 


The orchestra leader is so vital a factor 
in keeping the seats filled that in many in- 
stances it has been found wisest to make 
him manager also. There are many theaters 
in the United States which spend in excess 
of $200,000 a year for musicians’ salaries, 
but the directing of the men who earn that 
money is but a small part of the orchestra 
leader’s job. He is the man whose baton, 
like a wand, must synchronize the moods 
of his audience with the moods of the pic- 
tures. There may be sixty pieces in his 
orchestra, but the orchestra is for him sim- 
ply one of several instruments which he 
must direct. 

While he flourishes his baton his signals 
are also going to the technicians backstage, 
to the man behind the projecting machine, 
to the electricians, and to the men standing, 
with something like the discipline of sailors, 
at the ropes with which the scenery of 
special numbers is shifted or the curtains 
raised and lowered. His is the intelligence 
which directs the spotlight man and which 
from time to time recalls the organist, so 
that his true pets—the men of the orches- 
tra—may be lowered magically on the mas- 
todonic elevator which is their platform, to 
take their ease back of the stage. 

The music library, which is as necessary 
to the high-priced motion-picture houses 
as the projection machine, must contain, 
to be of value, many thousands of com- 
positions; and when a program is being 
built the orchestra leader is the only person 
fitted for the task of selecting the music to 
suit the spirit, the action and the varying 
emotions of the pictures and other features. 
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ye others come and 
go a Krementz stays right 
on the job for a lifetime. Se- 


lect the style you prefer at your 
dealer’s. 


rement 
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Esther McCall, Ark. earned $59 first day— 
Mary Kline, Pa.earned $164in four days—W.C. 
Allen, Ohio, earned$1000 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards“ 
that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour youcan spare, 


Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 
No money required. We furnish everything. 


$10 Outfit Free Wc.ous Sat 
a 
money. Rush season right at hand. “ey 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1704, Chicago, II. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ~ Manufadturers - CHICAGO 
‘Booklet “STYLES OF THE TIMES” on ‘Requeit 


The FRAT 
Style M.218 


Most Styles 


ENGLISH CLOTHES 


(JOHN SHANNON & SON LTD. Sates. 


istinction 


WHO among us does not secretly aim 
to be distinguished—to be different 
from others? 


John Shannon’s 
English Coats 


add just that touch of distinction which 
all well-dressed men seek. They are 
“Incontestably Correct”. 

Ask your dealer—if he cannot show 
you these coats, write us for name 
and address of a dealer who can. 


Illustrated Booklet, showing three 
Fall Models, sent on request 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, Ltd. 
Sole Selling Agents 
208 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Wholesale Only 
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However storms may interfere with travel, telephone operators are at their posts 


eAn Unfailing Service 


AMERICANS rely upon quick commu- 
nication and prove it by using the 
telephone seventy million times every 
twenty-four hours. In each case 
some one person of a hundred mil- 
lion has been called for by some 
other person and connected with 
him by means of telephone wires. 


So commonly used is the telephone 
that it has come to be taken for 
granted. Like the air they breathe, 
people do not think of it except 
when in rare instances they feel the 
lack of it. 

Imagine the seventeen million 
American telephones dumb, and the 
wires dead. Many of the every-day 
activities would be paralyzed. Mails, 


telegraphs and every means of com- 
munication and transportation would 
be overburdened. The streets and 
elevators would be crowded with 
messengers. Newspaper men, doc- 
tors, policemen, firemen and_busi- 
ness men would find themselves fac- 
ing conditions more difficult than 
those fifty years ago, before the 
telephone had been invented. 

To prevent such a catastrophe is 
the daily work of three hundred 
thousand telephone men and women. 
To maintain an uninterrupted and 
dependable telephone service is the 
purpose of the Bell System and to 
that purpose all its energy and 
resources are devoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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SYSTEAL 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD 


ANFORDS 


The Original 


F SOUNTAIN PEN 


CASH for 


Christmas 


TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


space OF INVENTION BLANK”, 


ATENTS. d model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & ere ote Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Sign Lights ? 


Replace sign switch with to-Day 


TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on & orr 
regularly at times set. No attendance 
needed. No waste. $20 and up. Stocked 
B in 100cities. Copy of “SIGN LOGIC” free. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


‘Commissions Paid Daily d 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weeklyin spare time.Full time peoplecanearn 


$25029 Monthly 50022 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 


Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 

#) demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 

fessional people. For full ‘details and exclusive territory 
ADDRESS DEPT: A 

The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 

. Troy at 2ist,St., Chicago 


How much do you need, in order to remember 
your friends as you would like to? $25, $50 
extra? For an easy, sure way to earn it, just 
mail a card with your name and address to 
Box 1624, c/o Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post, 
616 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for free Guide Books and 


The cueing of pictures is an art that is too 
little appreciated. It would be impossible 
to count all the Americans who have thor- 
oughly enjoyed some of the world’s finest 
music while watching motion pictures, but 
who would reject with scorn the notion that 
they might get similar enjoyment by at- 
tending a concert at which they would hear 
precisely the same music. But for the or- 
chestra leaders’ understanding of the emo- 
tional values of music and their ability to 
synchronize it with stretches of film having 
nearly similar values, there are a lot of us 
who would find the movies rather flat en- 
tertainment. 

There is one city in the United States— 
and it is not New York—where there are a 
couple of newspaper critics whose good 
opinion is regarded as vital by those who 
sell, or rather lease, film there. Now it is 
the custom in that city for the critics to see 
the picture in the projection rooms of the 
exchanges. After a number of painful ex- 
periences some of the shrewder men among 
the distributors decided that the critics 
were writing sour reviews for no other rea- 
son than because they were not getting the 
same emotional kick out of the pictures 
seen in the drab projection rooms that they 
felt when they reviewed with enthusiasm 
other pictures, no whit better, under the 
stimulus of suitable music. The critics in- 
sisted on advance showings, so the astute 
distributors began to arrange, when im- 
portant pictures arrived, private shows 
that had all the quality of social functions; 
and as the pictures flowed across the screen 
the tear ducts and the risibles of the critics 
were seductively conquered by music. 

“And,” said the man who told me that, 
“‘we try to make sure that they see the pic- 
tures after dinner, and not before.” 


Accuracy in Timing 


When an orchestra leader is selecting the 
music for a picture he sits in the projection 
room with a stop watch in one hand. In 
the other is an electric button on a silken 
wire that leads to a buzzer in the operator’s 
booth. With the buzzer the orchestra leader 
signals the operator to start the picture. 
Suppose there is a scene showing the hero 
leaving home and bidding farewell to his 
dog. At the end, where the hero climbs into 
his uncle’s flivver and starts for the railroad 
station, the leader presses the button and 
the stop watch. The picture stops. He 
consults his stop watch and learns that the 
scene had been screened in five minutes. 
On a memorandum pad he then writes, we 
may suppose, ‘‘Five minutes, Dear Old Pal 
of Mine,” and presses the buzzer and again 
puts the stop watch in action to clock the 
next scene. 

There is a speedometer on the projection 
machines so that the operators are able to 
control the speed of a picture, and in most 
theaters the rate insisted on is about eighty- 
five feet a minute. Obviously, if the op- 
erator should go faster or slower when the 
picture is shown to an audience, the cueing 
would be disrupted and Hearts and Flowers 
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would be playea at the wrong time, It 
happens sometimes, but rarely in a well- 
managed theater. 

As a general thing managers know how 
to operate projection machines, but whether 
they do or not, it is a part of their job to 
know whether pictures are being screened 
with a sharp definition. Sometimes ma- 
chines get out of focus, or condensers be- 
come discolored and must be cleaned. It 
is the manager’s job to check up on these 
things many times a day. 

It is not the projection of film that wor- 
ries them so much, though, as it is the de- 
livery of film from the exchanges. There 
are in the United States about 280 film ex- 
changes operated for a dozen big producing 
companies. The largest company has forty- 
two exchanges, several serving populous 
states such as New York, one serving 
several of the smaller states. The film ex- 
change is a branch selling office of the pro- 
ducer. There the majority of the exhibitors 
come to do their shopping, and after these 
customers have completed their marketing, 
booked the picture shows they want, or 
which the producers will let them have, it is 
the duty of the exchange to see that the 
exhibitors receive those pictures according 
to schedule. 


Movie Maps of the Country 


Elaborate records are kept, so that the 
man in Bird Center gets the canisters con- 
taining the film to which he is entitled and 
not those which are to go to the proprietor 
of the Bijou in Punkus Falls. Every time 
a picture returns to the exchange it is wound 
by inspectors, generally women, on hand 
reels, and torn and damaged parts are taken 
out and the remainder patched together. 
In spite of the precautions taken, though, 
it sometimes happens that the Bird Center 
theater gets a mixed shipment containing 
incomplete parts of two pictures. If the 
discovery is made in good time no great 
harm is done, but if there is only a narrow 
margin ‘of time before the shows are sched- 
uled to begin in the theaters which are the 
victims of these mistakes, there occur wild 
rides to correct the error which are quite as 
dramatic as anything ever photographed 
in a Western made in Hollywood. 

Last year the people of the United States 
paid $900,000,000 for admissions to the 
motion-picture theaters, which is one of the 
reasons the makers of film plays are finding 
it good business to acquire chains of thea- 
ters. At the present time there are several 
large chains of theaters owned by produc- 
ing companies and operating from fifty to as 
many as 350 theaters each. Agents of these 
companies are still engaged in buying other 
theaters. 

The man who directs the principal chain 
has in his commodious office a huge map of 
the United States covering one wall. Pins 
with brilliantly colored heads as large as 
filberts show him where his houses are situ- 
ated, but in his desk are supplies of pins to 
be stuck in that map when deals are closed 
for other houses. 


A Bit of the Shore Line Along the Minnesota Side of Lake Superior 
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Federal makes beautiful 
new models for every home need 


F-40— Seven tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency. 
For use with loop only. Single control. 
Maximum selectivity—long range recep- 
tion. All-metal construction. Illuminated 
scale. Extra large built-in speaker. Wal- 
nut cabinet, antiqued, with vermillion 
inlay. Ample battery space. Without 
accessories, $400.00. 


(pan Ra aa ea San SS SEE aS) 
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D-10 — Five tubes. Wet or dry bat- 

tery type. Balanced, tuned radio 

frequency. Centralized control. 

Very selective and sensitive. Gen- 

uine mahogany cabinet, mahogany 

lined. Finish, rich brown. With- 
out accessories, $100.00. 


D-5—Console. As illustrated. Spe- 

cially designed and finished to 

match D-10 Ortho-sonic. Ample 

space for all batteries. Equipped 
with gliders, $30.00. 


E-40—Six tubes. Wet or dry battery type. Balanced, tuned 

radio frequency. Single control. Extremely selective. Maximum 

range. All-metal construction. Illuminated scale. Built-in 

speaker. Receiver compartment slides out. Walnut cabinet, 

antiqued, with rosewood inlay. Ample battery space. With- 
out accessories, $300.00. 


The Greater Federal Line includes many models, ranging 
in price from $75 to $400, and four de luxe custom-built 
models retailing at $600 to $1000. Band C models have 
space for all batteries, also for current supply devices which 
operate from electric light sockets. C models are completely 
self-contained and portable. 


line. Where did you ever before see radio sets glori- 
fied with such beauty and individuality of design? 


Here are cabinets of choicest walnut and mahogany 
—exquisitelyfinished—embellishedwithrichinlays, 
hand-carving and duo-tone wood effects. Here, too, 
are models whose panel designs show single-dial 


O matter what kind of a radio set you want— 
whether beautifully simple or elaborately 
beautiful, whether table or floor type, 

whether operated from loop or antenna, you can 
now have your choice in a Federal. 


And with it you can have all the exclusive and 


Federal’s 
14 Points 


1—Ortho-sonic receiving sets made 
complete in Federal factories assure 
perfect matching of parts. 


2—Built around Federal’s own 
patented circuits. 

3—Ortho-sonic tone quality—the 
result of years of acoustical research. 


4—Rugged all-metal constriction— 
will last a lifetime. 


5 —Cabinets of carefully selected ma- 
hogany and walnut. 


6—Miulti-shielding. Provides isola- 
tion of all circuits from one another 
and from extraneous influences. 


7—Simplified control with the maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

8—Razor-edge selectivity; allowing 
reception of distant stations through 
ocals. 

9—Illuminated, self-indicating scale, 
acting as a pilot light. 

10—Uses dry battery tubes, also 
standard tubes, without adjustment. 
11—Re-radiation proof—does not 
interfere with your neighbor’s re- 
ceiving set. 

12—Includes a model for every 
purse and a design for every setting. 
13—A precision instrument: built 
by Federal telephone and radio 
experts. 

14—Backed by a solid, substantial 
company—can never become an 
“orphah.’”’ 


revolutionizing advantages of the 
Ortho-sonic circuit—patented, mag- 
nificently shielded— famous for the 
more beautiful and life-like tones it 
brings in as well as for its greater 
selectivity, range, ruggedness and 
operative simplicity. 

For Federal radio engineers have 
now built these magic circuits into 
cabinets of such a variety of style 
and type that practically every in- 
dividual preference and price re- 
quirement is met. No longer need 


any home be denied the privilege and the pleasure 


of Ortho-sonic Radio. 


Most folks want good-looking radio sets. Note 
here several of the new models added to the Federal 


Federal 


The sign displayed by all designated 
Federal retailers. Wherever you see 
it, feel free to enter, and listen in! 


and centralized controls, both en- 
hancing appearance and giving new 
speed and ease in station-finding. 
Never before was more quality as- 
sembled in radio. Never before 
more value. 


Remember, behind every Federal 
Ortho-sonic Radio stands an organi- 
zation of engineers whose reputa- 


- tion for fine telephone, wireless, 


and navy radio apparatus goes back 
Over a quarter of a century. 
Responsibility! 


So before buying any radio, go to your Federal re- 


tailer. See the complete line of Federal Ortho-sonics. 


Listen in—with closed eyes. Compare the tone, the 
selectivity, the price, the quality! That’s all we ask! 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffalo 


ORTHO-SONIC 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. % The fundamental exclusive circuit 
making possible Ortho-sonic reproduc- 
tion is patented under U., S. Letters 


Patent No. 1,582,470. 
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Help or 
Hinder 


Is it true that the American farmer buys 
ina protected market and sellsina world 
market? Does the tariff favor industry 
at the expense of agriculture? Or does 
the farmer share the benefits of pro- 


tection? Would free trade help? Would 
higher duties boost the farmer’s income? 


E. V. Wilcox has figured out the debits 
and the credits of the tariff as it hits 
the farmer’s pocketbook—what high 
protection costs him and what he gets 
out of it. Read 


What the Tariff Does 
for the Farmer 


In the October issue of The Country Gentleman 


and 116 OTHER FEATURES. Every single 
item in the 192-page October issue of The 
Country Gentleman was chosen because of its 
particular appeal to the man, the woman, the 


boys and the girls on the farms of America. 


veOuntty (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for Leadership Farm Families 
More than 1,300,000 a month 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Boston 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Think of the money 
these NOGAR clothes 
will save you / 


NOGAR Utility Clothing—for work, 
business and sport—costs little 
and wears long. 


More than a million men wear Nocar garments. They can 
testify to the extraordinary service and economy of these’! f 
sturdiest of all clothes. 

Nocar Suits, designed primarily for work suits, are un- 
equalled for this purpose. But they are so up-to-date in style 
and their new weaves and patterns so attractive that thou- 
sands are worn as business suits. For motoring, gunning, 
fishing and other sports they are ideal. 


Nocar Topcoats are perfect motor coats. 


Nocar Boys’ Suits will stand the hardest usage and always 
look well. 


- Direct from factory to you 


Nocar Clothes are sold to you direct from the factory by Suits & Topcoats Can you use more money? 


our trained and trustworthy representatives, with whom you - 
may deal in fullest confidence. Give the Nocar man a wel- #1 22°? 28 To salesmen whose present connections do not pay well 
enough, and office workers and others whose salaries are not 


come when he calls and let him show you the wonders of the ug 
NoGar Special Cloth of which our garments are made. Hinting Suis $1550 sufficient, we offer the opportunity to sell Nocar Clothes for 
Men and Boys. You can devote either full time or part time 


There is only one Nocar Cloth and we make it. Only gar- to this work, with substantial profit. 


ments shipped direct to you from our mill at Reading, Pa., ee a 


There are decided advantages in representing a house like 


are made of genuine Nocar Cloth. It As almost tearproof, 8985 vA $1082 Noear, which is the leader in the utility clothing field. The 
won't burn easily and repels water. It will outwear any other Slightly Higher in Canada splendid value and economy in Nocar garments make them 
fabric used in clothing and keep a good appearance. one of the easiest products to sell on the market today and 
: eee a z satisfied customers recommend you to their friends. Extensive 

Noaar is the original utility clothing and all garments are advertising opens doors to you everywhere and good men are 
guaranteed. Mail coupon for full information. advanced to lucrative executive positions. If you are willing 


to work, your future is assured. 


NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


By this button you can identify the NOGAR Authorized Mai l cou Dp on to d ay 


Representative. He will leave you a copy of your order, stating . . 
plainly the conditions of the sale, for further information. 


4 + 


Nocar CiotHiInGc Mra. Co. 


NOGAR Suits are ideal for Dept. S-10, Reading, Pa. 


Mechanics Railroad Men Please send me further information about 

Di FE, Nocar Clothes for Men[] for Boys (. 
rivers armers Check which you are interested in. 

Mill Workers Motorists 

Engineers Conners IN GUiit eke rites Rind ULAR Rat RGR: os ic. sie 


Chauffeurs Fishermen. C LOT H E S MSGI Meta hs eet OR ceases 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 


we +. ae Nogar-ments wear like them PE EEL, RARE 


5 GARAGE _ ‘ 


v 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


She will approve 
a hanging bookrack 


N open bookrack that hangs on the wall is fashionable 
just now. Why not make one yourself? There’s real 
satisfaction in making something with your own hands. Re- 
laxation, too. With a set of Stanley Tools you are able to 
attend to odd repair jobs and make many of the things you 
want around your home. 


Good tools are necessary to do really good work. Every 
Stanley Tool is as efficient as expert craftsmanship can make 
it. That’s why nearly every carpenter uses Stanley Tools. 
And that is why they are the first choice in thousands of 
manual training classes. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and gradually accu- 
mulate your own set. And there are sets of Stanley Tools in 
a wide range from which to choose—from No. 904 containing 
12 tools in a sturdy oak chest at $15, to No. 850 containing 
49 tools in a beautiful cabinet at $95. 


There are also assortments of the same Stanley Tools in 
strong cardboard boxes with simple directions in each from 
which you can make your own chest. Prices $5 to $20. 

IMPORTANT: For only 10c (to cover cost of printing 
and mailing) we will gladly send you a plan sheet which 
gives full directions for making a Bookrack like the one 
shown above. Ask for Plan No. 1-SP. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34 which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use’ 
Ask your hardware dealer 
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The Poets’ 


The Gasoline Age 


MOTOR throbbing through the night, 


Like beat of waves upon a shore, 
And, while I listen in affright, 
The shriek of brakes before my door. 


And that is you! The frantic need— 
Not yours alone, but, oh, mine 
too!— 
For speed and speed and speed, more 
speed! 
A pace dead lovers never knew. 


Lovers, in ancient centuries 
Whose stories live to stir us still, 
Had never feelings sharp as these— 
A great car bending to one’s will. 


An engine throbbing ’neath the hand, 
While overhead boughs interlace, 

We laugh and kiss and laugh again 
While with unpitying death we race. 


Yes, love was pleasant once, no doubt, 
On snow-white steeds in forest places; 
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But, oh, to watch the stars go out 
And feel the wind upon our faces! 


Ah, when the young Queen Guinevere 
With Lancelot rode, she never 
knew— 
Because our joy is fraught with fear— 
The hot, wild pride I have for you. 


Your sinewy hand upon the wheel— 
The moonlight pricks its freckles 
red— 
Can make my very senses reel, 
And as you watch the curve ahead. 


And with your eyes still on it, find 
And snatch, in deviltry, a kiss, 

I see, who till tonight was blind. 
I know that life was made for this. 


And I thank God for bolt and tire, 
For tricky curve and treacherous 
road. 
The cut-out sharpens our desire, 
The foot feed is love’s sternest goad. 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 
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STops HEAT-», STOPS COLD-.. QUIETS NOISE..-ADDS STRENGTH 
SHUTS OUT WIND’, RESISTS MOISTURE -,, SAVES MONEY 


cAmazing Lumber 


{not cut from trees} 


adds new comtort... saves money 


CHANGE is taking place 
in the building of homes 

today ! 

Already more than 90,000 
homes have been built with 
an amazing lumber. A lumber 
that shuts out both the dis- 
comforts of sweltering Summer 
heat . . . and the biting cold of 
Winter . . . that keeps every room 
at a healthful, unvarying tempera- 
ture the year ’round . . . that cuts 
fuel costs by 

These houses set a new standard 
of American building practice. Now 
that insulation has been made prac- 
tical, heat-leaking houses are a poor 
investment. The authorities agree 
that such houses are becoming ob- 
solete: harder to sell, rent or borrow 
money on. 

This amazing lumber is Celotex, 
developed five years ago to meet 


more. . 


SAVES 


the urgent need for a building ma- 
terial that would resist the passage 
of heat and cold better than wood 
lumber, masonry and other wall and 
roof materials. 

Celotex is not cut from trees, but 
is manufactured from the long, tough 
fibres of cane. It is enduring . 
scientifically sterilized and water- 
proofed. Celotex is stronger in walls 
than wood lumber, because of the 
great bracing strength of the broad 
boards, and many times better as 
insulation. Wind and moisture can 
not penetrate Celotex. It quiets noise. 


It builds homes Winter-warm . . 
Summer-cool... costs little or nothing 
Vy fuel money! 


CTUALLY saves money. Thus, un- 
like ordinary insulation, Celo- 
tex is not an extra item in building. 
It replaces wood lumber as sheath- 
ing (see the illustrations) eliminates 
building paper, gives greater wall 
strength and adds the insulation 
needed back of wood, brick and 
stucco exteriors at no extra cost. 
Under plaster, replacing lath, Celo- 
tex costs a few cents more per yard 
at first, but is a great economy. It 
means less upkeep expense because 
of no lathmarks . . . fewer cracks. 
Because Celotex helps deaden 


AS -SHEATHIN,G 


Celotex is nailed directly to 
the framework and supplies 
the insulation needed back of 
brick, wood or stucco exteriors. 
Here it replaces the rough 
boards formerly used, gives 
greater strength to the house 
walls and makes building 
paper unnecessary. 


noise it makes your home more 
quiet and restful. 

Moreover, with Celotex in 
the walls, and in the ceiling, or 
roof of your house, a smaller, 
less expensive heating plant and 
smaller radiators will keep you 
comfortable. And year after 
year, Celotex will save from 

257% to 35% of your fuel money! 


EW comFortT for old homes. In 

houses already built, a big 
measure of this comfort and econ- 
omy is being secured by lining attics 
and basements with Celotex. That 
helps a lot and costs but little. There 
are dozens of other places where 
Celotex is the ideal material for build- 
ing and remodeling. 

Ask your architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer to tell you more about 
Celotex. Leaders in these lines ad- 
vise its use. All lumber dealers can 
supply it. 

Also ask about the $200.00 go/d 
bond now issued on every Celotex 
Insulated house. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Halifax Winnipeg Vancouver 


Free Building Book 


Send the coupon below for 
the free Celotex Building 
Book. It explains fully this 
great improvement in building. 


© 1926, The Celotex Co. 


The Celotex Company, Dept. M-70A 
645 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


UNDER PLASTER 


On inside walls and ceil- 
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10,000,00 


DRIVERS PROVE I 


1926 has added 2,000,000 more users of the Boyce Moto 
Meter. Today it is protecting 10,000,000 motors. 


7 y 7 ty 


Could there be greater proof that the motoring public 
wants a motor heat indicator mounted on the radiator cap 
directly in the line of driving vision where the eyes need 
not be averted from the road to a confusing array of dash- 
board instruments? erased adatte 


The demand for these millions of genuine Boyce Moto 
Meters is the public’s response to a permanent combination 
of beauty and utility rather than mere radiator ornaments 
of the moment. ie bata, doe 


The Boyce Moto Meter is so simple in construction that 
you can put it on yourself. It requires no upkeep and out- 
lives any car. Dele jake hone 


Leadership of the Boyce Moto Meter obtains throughout 
the world. It is made both in America and five foreign 
factories. ead ae 


Dealers everywhere will show you Boyce Moto Meters 
for every type of car—in various designs—$3.50 to $15.00. 


ts ¥ 
Y NOTE. We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters for dash- | 


F, cali. board or steering column installation. Thousands of these \ } 


pany | are now in use on automobiles and U. S, Army and Navy ‘{ 


ye 1]// aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you if} | Standard Model 


can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter } : Ton Dollars 


a FENIAN SISOS 
Pod eecee are tee 


wee Pe 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name “Moto Meter” is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 


Se 
HN 


Satesrooms: New Yor«, Cuicaco, San Francisco . 
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HE ARGOSY has arrived! .. A new pattern in 

1847 ROGERS Bros. Silverplate; a stately and regal 
pattern with lithe and slender lines . . . enchased with 
a design of lace-like delicacy. 

Displayed by silverware merchants evetywhere ... 
in both flatware and hollowware . . . charming tray 
and chest-assortments of knives with stainless steel 
blades, forks and spoons, with tea and dinner sets to 
match. Now just off the Harbor of Homeland .. . 
waiting to enthrall you! 


“Booklet X90 of ARGOSY design, in flatware and hollowware, will be 
Sent gladly on request. International Silver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Clan S ENCES Rae A ST E ty 


| INTERNATIONAL ‘SILVER’ CO < s-S 


. CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF 


Never a dull moment 


Wuat would you like to hear—a bit of grand opera? 
A symphony? A thrilling band piece? A toe-teasing 
fox-trot? Just say what—and when! The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, with its flawless reproduction, is 
waiting to play for you always. Waiting to play the 
things you like in a way you have never heard before. 

As an entertainer for the home, the Orthophonic 
Victrola has no equal. Talented. Tuireless. A reper- 
toire that includes every kind of music, played and 
sung by the foremost artists. By an entirely new, scien- 
tific principle called “matched impedance,” controlled 
exclusively by Victor, the Orthophonic Victrola 1s 


ALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
VICTOR é 


astounding musicians and music-lovers everywhere. 

New beauty and power. A realism never before 
achieved. Uncanny reproduction of voice and instru- 
ment. Easy to operate too. Record stops auto- 
matically. One Tungstone needle plays for hours. When 
equipped with new, concealed, electric motor, there 
are no springs to wind. You simply relax and enjoy. 

Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play the new Victor 
Records, made the new Victor way. Get the musical 
thrill of your lifetime—a thrill you can repeat every 
day. There are many beautiful models, from $300 for 
the Credenza to as low as $95. Hearing is believing! 


ictrola 


The New 
Orthophonac : 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


Founded / cay, 
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Richard Connell—Will Rogers— Courtney Ryley Cooper—Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Albert J. Beveridge — Charles Brackett— Leonard H. Nason— Ben Ames Williams 
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Ten Owners write to tell 
us...their Silvertowns lasted 


—3 years in Spokane, Wash. 

—4 years in Marlborough, Mass. 

—6 years in Miami, Florida 

—4 years in Pennsylvania 
Furnace, Pa. 

—4 years in Syracuse, N. Y. 


co) @ i) 
—5 years in San Jose, Cal. 
—4 years in Loda, Il. 
—5 years in Kenosha, Wis. 


—4 years in Meridian, Miss. 


—5 years in Blaine, Wash. 


These and thousands of other records 


e a) 
show that you have everything to gain 
when you buy Silvertowns at the start 
of winter instead of the end. 


Ss 


NLESS you cling to that bygone habit 
of jacking your car up for the winter— 
“ d greet bad weather with fresh, 


oe 


you sho 
new Silvertowns. 


> to a Silvertown 


It makes small differe ummer— 


whether it starts in winter or moe if you 


[Te 


“NoOoww? ai 


But it makes a tremendous differer 
need the protection Silvertowns give 
ing the worst driving months in the year. 


You get them at real savings— because 
your money never bought so many thou- 
sand miles as it brings you today in 
Goodrich Silvertowns. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. Est. 1870 AKRON, OHIO ™ 3 y : 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario ~ A \ &, a Se 


” Goodsell 
Silvertowns 
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MOIRE 
COATINGS 


Fine, sturdy fabrics with 
a lot of character 


They're the kind a man grows friendly 
with on sight. The kind he just naturally 
wants to own. Ruggedly serviceable— It’s the 
and quietly rich looking. Some we call of your clothes 
step-weaves; some are inlaid or mosaic neous 
designs; others have rare diagonal pat- 
terns. Imagine these in blue, blue and 
buff, steel gray or two-tone gray, in 
rust brown or oak brown! All Moirés 
are exclusive with Society Brand. All 
have individuality. In fact—individ- 
uality both of fabric and cut is always 
present where you see the Society Brand 
label. (Look for it in the pocket.) 


Why not send for a Moiré Folder 
and name of nearest dealer? 


Society Brand Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN : Makers + CHICAGO + NEW YORK . In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 


Gnd when she reached (Leve LAND 
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the smart shops said : 


«For safety, cleanse your finest things this way » 


LEVELAND’S Euclid Avenue is really a 
continuation of all the other fine streets in 

the world’s great cities. 
For here you can buy the same fascinating 
perfume you might choose on the Rue de la Paix 


© 1926, P. & G, Co, 


99 00 % Pure 
It Floats 


in Paris. Here are sports suits with the same 
swagger little air—or dance frocks with the same 
charm—that would greet you from the shop 
windows of Fifth Avenue. 


So naturally, the inquiring young woman who 
wanted advice about laundering 
would _ find 


salespeople in Cleveland’s smart 


| delicate garments 


shops also saying: “Use Ivory to 


| be safe.” 


Just as in New York, Chicago, 
| Philadelphia, Boston and Detroit, 
| the universal feeling in the shops 
was: ‘Ivory is pure and mild and 
safe for anything which water 
alone will not harm.” 


’ 


“Use Ivory,” said the hosiery 
saleswoman in one fascinating 
shop, “it’s a face soap, so you 


know it’s pure.” 


“Tvory is pure and won’t fade 
the colors of these frocks.- (Dress 
Department of specialty shop.) 


nessun ogee eNO SSN nemanse 


“Tvory is better for any kind of 


delicate laundering.” (Sweater 


Department.) 


What the salespeople in 
CLEVELAND 
say about laundering 


fine yard-silks 
Where silk is sold by the yard, 


the question of laundering must 
be answered with special care. 
For if a silk fades, it is usually 
returned. 


for sale washing : > ; | oy 


» of fine things 


“This silk will wash as well as cotton if you 


’ 


use lukewarm water and Ivory Soap,” said one. 


“Ivory is really wonderful for silks.” 


Another: “Use Ivory Soap. Every complaint 
we have ever had has come from customers who 
have used other soaps.” 


Another: “Ivory is recommended generally by 
the manufacturers themselves. They say, “Use 
Ivory’ or ‘Use a pure soap,’ and certainly you 
can’t get anything purer than Ivory.” 


For nearly fifty years Ivory has protected 
lovely faces and fine garments. Nowadays, since 
garments have become so delicate, so costly, 
they need its gentle care more than ever. 


Ivory Flakes for instant Ivory suds 


Ivory Flakes is Ivory Soap flaked to feathery 
fineness for instant suds. With Ivory Flakes, the 
daily tubbing of your light hose, your underwear 
of silk or rayon, takes almost no time at all. A 
gentle squeezing of suds through fabric, a rinsing 
in clear water—that is all. By these simple 
measures you keep your garments lovely and 
preserve their usefulness. 


RAYON needs especially gentle cleansing 


Serviceable as this lustrous fabric is, it is— 
strangely enough—only about half as strong 
when wet as it is when dry. In tubbing rayon, 
then, avoid strenuous handling, heat, and—if 
you are to get the maximum of wear—any soap 
but the mildest. Gently laundering your rayon 
garments in lukewarm Ivory suds will prolong 


their life. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


—a Booklet about fine launder- 

/ ing: How to launder colored 

Vee silks and white silks. How to 

Jaunder chiffons—to keep sweat- 

ers from losing their shape—to keep blankets 

soft and fluffy. A little book, “The Care of 

Lovely Garments,” gives tested suggestions on 

these and many other subjects. May we send 

you a copy, free? Address Section 25-JF, Dept. 

of Home Economics, Procte1) & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Aa ge 4 
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HY had he left 
his trousers in 
the bathtub and 
his evening 
shoes dangling from the 


chandelier? Why had he 
gone to bed with his new 
top hat on and rolled on it 
in his dreams and squashed 
it into a black silk waffle? 

These were the most 
pressing problems which 
confronted Gerald Shan- 
non when he awoke at noon 
on the day after his twenty- 
seventh birthday. No 
alarm clock, with its stri- 
dent clangor, had cut short 
his dreams; no stern knock 
of duty at his chamber door 
had aroused him; on this, 
as on all other days, he 
awoke for one reason only— 
because he felt likeit. Pres- 
ently he would get. up for 
the same reason. 

He stretched his long, 
strong legs, clad in pajamas 
of lavender silk, and lay 
contemplating the ceiling, 
a drowsy tranquillity on 
his face. It was the ceiling 
of his own apartment, he 
. was glad to note. There 

had been some slight doubt 
in his mind, when first he 
opened his eyes, as to just 
where he was. On the ques- 
tion of how he had got there 
he had only the vaguest 
theories. The start of the 
previous evening was clear 
enough in his mind; but 
the end? Because it was 
his birthday, Sonia Broth- 
erton had given a dinner in 
his honor at her house. His 
arrival there and the warm 
reception a dozen friends— 
but especially Sonia—had 
given him were distinct in 
his memory. 

He recalled pleasantly 
the caviar sandwiches and 
the cocktails which preceded the dinner—one of the former, four of the latter. He 
recollected the turtle soup and the trout and the dulcet but effective Montrachet, that 
liquid sunshine, which Sonia had served with the fish. At that point a gentle haze had 
begun to envelop him. There had been a bird of some sort, he rather fancied—a truffled 
pheasant he seemed to remember; and certainly there had been some marvelous 

- Medoe, and a spry butler to keep the glasses replenished. After that he was not at all 
\sure. The haze had become a soft, genial blur and he had talked a great deal, and, no 
doubt, said some exceedingly droll things, for there had been much laughter. Corks had 
popped. He remembered the sound. That meant that Sonia had brought from her 
cellar hver choicest treasure—some of the Pol Roger her late husband had not succeeded 
in consunaing before his demise. 

They hac danced after dinner. Where? Some night club, like as not. No matter. 
He had a din’ notion that he had persuaded one of the Ethiopian musicians to let him 
play the druna- Also, he had kissed someone—a very pretty woman—doubtless Sonia, 
but maybe s;omeone else. No matter. She hadn’t objected. As a rule, they didn’t 

when Gerald ;Shannon kissed them. 


In a Quiet Corner of the Conservatory He Was Sitting With the Tattooed Lady 


By Richard Connell 


ILLUSTRATED Br HENRY RALEIGH 


And then what? Perhaps they had gone to a number of places to 
dance. He had a faint remembrance of getting in and out of limou- 
sines. He had been happy. He had sung. Then had come a serious 
interlude. An exigent desire to philosophize had attacked him, no 
doubt, for he seemed to hear his voice saying, ‘““And what, after 
all, is life? What is it allabout? What does it all mean anyway?” 
Someone—perhaps Sonia, perhaps Harry Carstairs—had answered, 
“Life is just one drink after another.’”’ Everyone had laughed and 
had acted on this verdict, including Gerald. The blur had become a 
daze. He had started to make a speech about the wrongs of Ireland, 
and then—there he was, in his own bed, in his own apartment, with 
his ruined top hat by his side, his 
shoes on the chandelier and his dress 
trousers in the bathtub. 

There was a cer- 
tain fullness in his 
head and a certain 
aridity in his throat. 
Gerald reached for 
the hammered-silver 
carafe of ice water 
that his man had 
thoughtfully left on 
his bedside table. 
He drank deeply, 
with appreciative 
gurgles. Then he 
pressed a button. In 
came Hondo. 

YM Ornin © , 
Hondo.” 

**Goo’ morn’, Mis’ 
Boss.” 

“Hondo?” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss?” 

“What time did I get 

in?” 
““Four clock, 
Boss.” 

“Was I compos mentis?”’ 

Hondo permitted himself a dis- 
creet grin. He answered in the 
manner of one answering a familiar 
litany: ‘No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I jingled then?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I lit?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I squiffed?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I blotto?”’ 

“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Dear me—was I[ stinko?”’ 
“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“T was afraid so,’’ said Gerald Shannon. ‘Tell me, Hondo, did I sing?” 
“Yiss, Mis’ Boss, you singed.” 

“What?” 

Hondo puckered his brow. ‘Bicycle Arney,” he enunciated. 

“Oh, By Killarney’s Lakes and Fells?” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Dear me,” murmured Gerald, ‘‘then I was far along. Was I alone?” 
“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Who was with me?” 

“One milkmen and two pleecemans.” 

““Ah! Were the policemen Irish?” 

“T dunno, Mis’ Boss.’’ 

“But what were their names?” 

Hondo scratched his head to stimulate his memory. 

Mis’ Tim Case and Mis’ Vicious Clance,”’ he said. 

“Ah, Tim Casey and Aloysius Clancy. Then all is well.” 


Mis’ 
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“Sonia Will Miss You—Terribly,”’ She Said. 


*"Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Were they mad, Hondo?” 

“Oh, no, Mis’ Boss. They singed too.” 

“Ah!” 

“You tell me give ’em drink,’”’ added Hondo. 

“Quite right. Always give policemen a drink. But, 
Hondo, who the devil was the milkman? How did he 
get in?”’ 

‘Mis’ Boss see him in street and say, ‘Hondo, go 
fetchum yon dark, handsome stranger. Perchance he is a 
ballytone.’”’ 

“Of course. It comes back to me now. I wanted to get 
up a quartet and we needed a barytone. But I don’t re- 
member—could our milkman friend sing?” 

“Oh, yiss, Mis’ Boss. Very loud. Like a lions.” 

“Why, of course. That’s the noise I remember. 
what was his name, Hondo. Did you get it?” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss. He was Mis’ Patsy Drumgoo’.”’ 

“Patsy Drumgoole? Good! What a quartet we must 
have made! I wish I could have heard us. Well, every- 
thing is all right then, Hondo?” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“Next time you pick out a father for yourself pick out 
one like mine—a man who stands high with all the Irish. 
Will you do that?” 

Hondo bowed and said, ‘“‘ Yiss, Mis’ Boss,” although he 
did not in the least understand what Gerald Shannon 
meant. 

Indeed, the advice of his employer was something 
Hondo puzzled over for days. A mysterious country, this 
America, he decided, where rich young men sang quartets 
with policemen and milkmen and advised a Japanese to 
select an Irishman for a father. 

“Hondo.” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“T think I'll get up now.” 

“Velly goo’.” 

Gerald started his day with a leisurely bath. From out 
the tingling spray of a cold shower he shouted: “Hondo, 
make some coffee, black as night and strong as love— 
about a gallon of it.”’ 

“‘T have already done it,’’ responded Hondo. 


And 


_In a flowered-silk dressing gown, Gerald Shannon 
breakfasted without haste. He was skimming through 
the only part of the morning paper that interested him— 
the polo news—when Hondo brought in a letter. Gerald 
smiled when he saw the rugged script that sprawled, 
thick and black, across the envelope. He slit open the 
envelope and read the note it contained: 


Dear Jerry: This is just to wish you well on your birthday. 
Your mother and I were hoping we might get a sight of you, but, 
as you did not come to the house, I am sending you a little pres- 
ent. God bless you, Jerry, and keep you strong. 

Your loving father, 
KEVIN SHANNON. 


The present fluttered to the floor, and Gerald’s eyes 
were bright with pleasure as he stooped and picked it up. 
It was a check, and when Gerald read the amount he 
whistled. Hondo promptly appeared. 

“You whistle, Mis’ Boss?”’ 

“No, not for you, Hondo. But since you are here, let 
me give you a piece of advice that you and all young men 
should heed.”’ 

ee YSSsEVEIS SOBs. 4 

“Pick a father like mine.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“And, Hondo, be sure today to get me another half 
dozen top hats. Tell the man you want some that can’t 
be busted. The last half dozen were very perishable. They 
didn’t last me six months. See if he has some rubber ones. 
I can’t be buying top hats at this rate. Got to keep down 
my overhead.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“And, Hondo, please get my mother’s house on the 
telephone.”’ 

“Velly goo’.” 

As Gerald drank his black coffee he heard Hondo in the 
throes of pronouncing the telephone number of his par- 
ents’ house—Ashland 4848. That was the only number, 
Gerald mused, in the Ashland section that he was in the 
habit of calling; all his friends lived in the new High 
Park section and were in the High Park exchange. He had 
given up trying to induce his father to build himself a new 
house in High Park. 
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“Why are You So Cruel to Her?’ 


Gerald found it difficult to think of that man of iron, 
his father, as a sentimental person; and yet, Gerald re- 
flected, there must be some sentiment in Kevin Shannon, 
or how else explain his attachment to that funny old 
square house in the only part of that very modern mush- 
room metropolis, Branton, that could be described as old- 
fashioned? He thought, with an amused smile, of the 
house in which he had passed his boyhood; he thought of 
its high-ceilinged, rather dim rooms; of the parlor which 
had always remained a parlor and had never yielded to 
modern influences and become a living room. He could 
see its fat red plush chairs, the carved marble mantel that 
had once been the last word in interior decoration, the 
middle-aged square piano, and the gilt chandelier made 
for gas but now promoted to electricity. He thought of 
his father’s room, which Kevin Shannon never called his 
study nor his library nor his den, but simply ‘“‘my room’”’— 
a comfortable enough place, but not at alla smart one, with 
its massive carved furniture of a bygone era, and its huge 
roll-top desk, choked with papers. Night after night, 
Gerald remembered, his father had gone into that room 
and shut the door, and had worked until long after Gerald 
had gone to bed. He was thinking of the dining room, with 
its substantial oak table and its chairs, big and stiff as 
grenadiers on parade, when Hondo summoned him to the 


telephone. 
“Hello, mother. How are you? . I’m glad to 
hear it. Is dad well too? . . . Splendid. ... . I’m 


awfully sorry I couldn’t get round to see you yesterday. I 
simply couldn’t make it. Polo all day and a party at 
night. . . . Now, mother, don’t worry about my polo. 
It isn’t really a dangerous game, you know. Remember 
how you used to worry when I was playing football?. Well 
I came through that safe and sound, didn’t I? ... . 
of course, I’ll be careful: And, mother, I want to tJ 
you and dad for your present. It was really to 


much, 
though. 


. . « Oh, I guess I’ll use the check to puy a 


new roadster; my old one is a bit passé. . PF No, I 
didn’t have asmash-up. I mean it’s a bit out-4 ahd. it oe 
No, I’m afraid I can’t come to dinner tonigh Of 


How about some | 
All right, I’ll call you up. 


course I want to come. 


vening next 
week? 


. Yes, I 
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intend to stop in the office and see dad today. . . 
Good-by, dear.” 

Having finished his breakfast, Gerald Shannon ad- 
dressed himself to the most important task of his day— 
dressing. What should hé wear? It was a question not to 
be answered lightly, for he had a position to maintain. 
The city of Branton looked to him to show it what the 
well-dressed man should wear. 

Like all American cities which have shot up from a few 
thousand inhabitants to half a million in the space of a 
decade or two, Branton was charged with an intense local 
patriotism. Its citizens believed, with a burning ardor, 
that the park system of Branton made the parks of all 
other American cities look, in comparison, like so many 
repositories for tin cans, shoes and used cats. All good 
Brantonians considered the First National Bank of Bran- 
ton superior, financially, to the Bank of England, and 
architecturally to the Acropolis. They believed their fire 
department to be better and their telephone service worse 
than any other city of modern times, and they were per- 
fectly sure that Zimmer’s Big Store brought blushes of 
envy to the cheeks of the greatest emporiums in New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. However, the tenet in 
their creed to which they most zealously adhered was 
that Gerald Shannon was the handsomest and best- 
dressed man in the Middle West—if not, indeed, in the 
whole United States. 

There had been a time in the history of Branton when 
Gerald Shannon, fresh from his engineering course at Yale, 
with side trips to London and Paris, was the only man who 
could have walked the length of Washington Street clad in 
white spats and carrying a cane without risking derision, 
and even perhaps violence. Now all the young men with 
any social pretensions, and some of the older men, too, 
appeared, quite openly and shamelessly, in white spats and 
with canes; and the Branton Evening Bulletin, editorially, 
accepted this as evidence that Branton is the most cos- 
mopolitan city west of the Hudson. 

Thus a heavy sartorial responsibility rested on the well- 
made shoulders of Gerald Shannon. He was aware of it, 
and he accepted it manfully. What should he wear that 
day? He ran a thoughtful eye along a row of suits that 
would have taken no little time to pass a given point. 


There, neatly suspended on hangers, was a whole regiment 
of clothes. There were the appropriate uniforms for the 
opera, the informal dinner, weddings, tennis, golf, polo, 
drag hunting, beagling, aviation, skiing, yachting, moose 
shooting, fishing and motoring, and a whole battalion of 
suits for everyday wear. On these last Gerald Shannon 
fastened critical eyes. 

Then he went to the window of his apartment, which 
was in the newest and most fashionable apartment house 
in High Park, and, gazing out, examined the day. It was 
as fair and fresh and sunny a May day as ever man en- 
joyed. The trees were budding, and they were set in 
emerald patches of new grass. Gerald turned to his suits, 
inspired. As he always dressed to harmonize with the day, 
he chose a suit of a delicate shade of blue-gray flannel. The 
socks and shirt he selected were of a pale ethereal green, 
symbol of the spring. There was a hiatus when he came to 
the all-important question of a fitting necktie. Five were 
quickly tried and as quickly rejected. Then the spring sky 
suggested a solution, and he tied, with care, a bow tie of 
pale blue. From some thirty pairs of shoes, all polished, 
including the insteps, he picked a pair of low black ones. 
He had but to don a pearl-gray hat and catch up a light 
Malacca stick and he was ready to emerge into the day, 
for Branton to see and to admire. 

“Hondo!” 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss.’’ 

“Have Joseph bring round the touring car.” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

By the time he had examined his ensemble in a pier glass 
and had sauntered downstairs his car was waiting for him 
in front of the apartment house. 

“’*Morning, Joseph. Fine day.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Shannon. Yes, it sure is.’ 

“Before you drive me to the club please stop at my 
father’s office. I’ll be staying there not more than ten 
minutes.” 

“SY Csrisits 

That car of Gerald Shannon’s stole away from the curb 
as quietly as a burglar with rubber heels crossing a bear- 
skin rug. Branton watched it glide by admiringly. Bran- 
ton was proud that there was such a car in its midst. To 
be sure, in Branton automobiles were as common as ants 


“‘Senator Crosby, Get Accustomed to My Friends”’ 


cn 


at a picnic, but they were mostly ordinary automobiles, 
while Gerald Shannon’s car was unique in the city. It be- 
longed to a royal family of motor cars. The nickel fittings 
on its low, long body gleamed like crown jewels, and Bran- 
ton basked in the reflected glory. 

As the car wove its majestic way through the traffic 
of Washington Street, Gerald lay back on its opulent up- 
holstery and watched the clouds. Another typical day in 
his life had begun. Serenity was on his brow and a sense 
of well-being filled him. At Polk Boulevard a traffic police- 
man halted the car to let a stream of eastbound traffic flow 
by. To most mortals Traffic Officer Burke presented a mac- 
adamized visage; to most mortals he spoke in brusque, 
gruff, imperative accents; but not so did he address 
Gerald Shannon. Officer Burke’s official macadamized face 
melted into a smile when he saw the big car and its occu- 
pant. 

“Good morning, Mr. Shannon.” 

“Top of the morning to you, Burke. How are you?” 

“Fine and dandy.” 

‘And the kids?” 

“Fine and dandy.” 

“That’s good.” 

Officer Burke checked the eastbound traffic with a 
peremptory flourish of his white-gloved hand. So hard did 
he glare at the plebeian cars that one of them stalled. 

“Drive on, Mr. Shannon,” he said, and Gerald’s car 
sped on its way. Joseph, the chauffeur, wagged an im- 
pressed head; it was something to drive for a man to 
whom even traffic cops deferred. 

The car halted, as gently as a sparrow alighting on a 
twig, in front of the Shannon Building, which reared its 
granite head high above the Big Store, the First National 
Bank and the other buildings in the heart of the business 
section of Branton. Let no supercilious visitor from some 
great Eastern city dare in the presence of a loyal Bran- 
tonian to speak slightingly of the Shannon Building, 
Branton’s first and greatest skyscraper and the apple of its 
municipal eye. Instant and painful death might easily 
follow an invidious reference to that stalwart structure, 
for Branton was enormously proud of the Shannon Build- 
ing and the man who had built it. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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MR. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
WHITE HOUSE. 


| | Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I was passing 

through Paris and looking for a good showand some- 

body suggested the House of Deputies. It’s a 
Satire on our Congress, so that will set you laughing right 
there. It was the best thing I ever saw in Europe in the 
way of entertainment. A man on one Party was trying to 
make a speech and the Socialists and the Labor Members 
on the other—who were in the minority, but they sure 
wasent when it come to making noise. This old Boy had 
no more chance of being heard than a Republican vote has 
being counted in a Tammany election. 

They would get up and run at each other and shake their 
fists. You would think the whole thing would be murder. 
But they don’t really fight any oftener than Dempsey. I 
could take this same troupe to America and rent the Hippo- 
drome and I can get them enough money to pay their 
debts. New York would go crazy over a show like that. 
Over home we couldent understand how people could be 
so mad at each other and even live in the same country. 

This last fellow, Poincaré, had the right idea. The min- 
ute they put him in he made a motion that the Chamber 
adjourn for the rest of the summer. So they couldent 
throw him out till they met again. That assured him of a 
few weeks Steady work. After I come out of this show, I had 
a date to eat Dinner with Morris Gest, the Miracle Man 
and organizer of the late Russian invasion to America. 
Morris is just soaked full of Art, and I wanted to see at 
close range just how a real artistic temperament acted. I 
like Morris with or without Art; everybody likes Morris. 

I have known him since away back in the old Hammer- 
stein’s Victoria, which had nothing to do with Art—it was 
entertainment. He had just come out of Russia—he and 
Ashton Stevens, of Chicago, the only Dramatic Critic that 
ever learned William Randolph Hearst to play the Banjo. 
They had been in looking over this year’s Art crop and 
they claimed it looked like a bumper year. Balieff—you 
all know Balieff, the best bald-headed Comedian that ever 
stepped out from behind plush curtains. You have laughed 
and admired his artistic show for years the Chauv Surrey, 
or Sworee, or something like that. He is a real Artist, this 
Balieff. 

Well, we went to one of those Russian layouts that have 
littered up Paris. Everywhere there used to be a coal cellar 
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there is a Russian Restaurant now. They asked me if I 
had ever had a taste of Vodka, and they poured out a 
little small glass of what I thought was water. It was 
the most innocent-looking thing I ever saw. 

Then all said just drink it all down at one swig; no- 
body can sip Vodka. Well, I had no idea what the stuff 
was, and for a second I thought somebody had loaded 
me up with molten lead, and I hollered for water. 

Now over in Europe the water is in 
quart bottles, and here was this Vodka 
in another quart bottle, and it looks 
exactly like water; and this Clown 
Balieff, thinking quick, immediately 
grabbed the Vodka and loaded up the 
glass again; and me thinking it was 
the water, and my throat a-burning, 
why, I gulped it down quick, and here 
I was just twice as bad off as I had 
been. IfI could have seen which one 
to hit I would have swung on him, 
but they already were blurred. Lord, 
what quick results that stuff delivers! 

I asked, ‘‘Where do they get 
this white Jodine?”’ They in- 
formed me then that that was 
Russia’s national dissipation. 
Why, that old white corn down 
South would be branch water com- 
pared to this stuff. Jack Brandy 
and White Mule would be used 
as a chaser where this stuff come ‘* 
from. How they can concentrate 
so much insensibility into one 
prescription is almost a chemical 


So if You Want an Issue That You Won’t Have to be 
Ashamed of, Why, You Shout Airships 
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CARTOONS 


BY HERBERT JOHNSOWN 


It Will be as Big a Disgrace Ten 
Years From Now Not to Know How 
to Run an Airship as it is Now 
Not to Know How to Run a Flivucr 


- 
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wonder. This Balieff, the native of that land of 
boots and blood, then related to me the recipe, which 
reads as follows: 

One half bushel of old Potato peelings; fourteen 
ears of Russian corn, or maise, Cob and stalk in- 
cluded; four top and’ soles of worn Russian boots; 
five grams of Giant Powder; three Bombs chopped 
up fine. Mix all this in a washtub full of Vulgar 
River water, add two Revolutions and serve. 

Well, I will tell you how these two accidental shots acted 
on me. We dident know where to go, and Gest suggested 
that we go up to the Opera; that it was Mary Garden’s last 
night singing there. Well, it was too late. They had been 
turning people away since the day before. But you can’t 
stick Morry, so we waited till the time the show was over 
and we went into Mary’s dressing room. Her and Morry 
and all these others were great friends. I had never had the 
pleasure of meeting her, but she had been responsible for 
me going on the Concert tour; for she ribbed Charley 
Wagner up to it, as they 
were old Pals. So when I 
come in with them, Mary 
rushed right over and 
threw her arms around 
me and kissed me, and to 
show you how this Vodka 
was working, I wouldent 
push her away; in fact I 
dident even get mad at 
her. ’Course, there is not 
much use going on with 
thestory. About the only 
moral I can get out of it 
is, take two swigs of Vodka 
and then start hunting 
Mary Garden. 

Well, that begin to give 
me a whole lot of encour- 
agement. I had never 
been able to getnear Mary 
Garden before. So I 
started in by asking, 
“Where is this country 
that can manafacture 
such explosives in liquid 
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form? Mebbe they got something that goes with it. 
Any Nation that’s ingenious can’t be confined solely to 
one good idea.” 

They said, “It’s Russia, Bud; it’s Russia.” 

Now, Mr. Coolidge, you know yourself I was sent 
over here to find out anything I can for the benefit of 
Uncle Sam. Now if there is one thing that is a worry 
to us, it‘is too much drinking going on over home. I 
thought up to this that we had the world beat on the 
collecting of unique articles and scrambling them to- 
gether and selling the combination under the nom de 
plume of a livable beverage. But if I can get this Vodka 
stuff, I will be able to cut the drinking down one-half 
and mebbe three-fourths. One tiny sip of this Vodka 
poison and it will do the same amount of material 
damage to mind and body that an American strives 
for for hours. 

I am—and I think every prohibitionist is—for any- 
thing that will cut our drinking down and get it over 
with as soon as possible. If we must sin, let’s sin quick 
and don’t let it be along, lingering sinning. So I asked 
them, ‘‘ Where do you get a Veesay to this Utopia?” 

Now that is the whole story to Vodka. The recipe I 
have is only problematical. Nobody in the world 
knows what it is made out of, and the reason I tell you 
this is that the story of Vodka is the story of Russia. 
Nobody knows what Russia is made out of, or what it 
is liable to cause its inhabitants to do next. 

Well, I sure did want to go somewhere where I 
wouldent be continually reminded that ‘On the right 
you will see the Fountains of Versailles’’; or “‘That is 
the Houses of Parliament, where all the laws of Eng- 
land are made”’; or ‘“‘ That is the dome of St. Peter’s.”’ 

I asked Morry Gest, ‘‘Do they have rubber neck 
wagons up there?’’ He answered in the negative. I 
think it’s negative when you say no, ain’t it? 

Ashton Stevens then pulled the best Gag of the entire 
tour: “You know, Will, you are just about the poorest 
dressed Actor I know; in fact that assertion takes in 
people that are not Actors. Well, as bad as you look 
when and if you get to Russia, for once in your life you 
will be the best dressed man in the biggest country in 
the world.” P 

Well, I went right over to London and made applica- 
tion for one of those famous Veesays. Russia has an 
Embassy in London; it’s a kind of an unofficial] 
one. They recognize Russia just enough to sell 
’em something. It’s a sorter ““You can stay as 
long as we are doing business, but socially we 
have lost your address.”’ In other words, they hate 
em at heart but love ’em financially. 

It’s pretty hard to get into Russia. 

Your application has to be sent to 

Moscow and be approved or rejected. 

I had a nice chat with the fellow who 

put in my applica- 

tion and then = 
hopped out for ee 
Geneva to see the “ia 
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Nobody is Walking But Us; Everybody Else is Flying 


Preliminary Dissarmament Conference. It had been 
then going a few days and I figured that everybody’s 
Navy would be scrapped; that the Airships would be 
beat into windmills, poison gases would be turned into 
fertalizing Nitrates, and that every Army would be 
released to join Jazz bands. 

Well, not only when I got there but four months later, 
as I pen you these precious lines, why, they are still 
over there, and they all have to be personally armed 
before they will go in and confer with each other. Again 
I ask you, Cal, will you please stop anybody going 
anywhere to confer with anybody unless it’s his Doc- 
tor? And then he is just losing time. The only time 
we ever attract any attention at a conference is when 
we don’t go. There has been more talk about us and 
the League of Nations through being out of it than there 
ever would have been in the World if we were in it. 
You know yourself that you have gone to a lot of 
things that afterwards you had wished you hadent gone 
too. Nobody can ever get in wrong by not attending 
anything. But every time you go you take a chance 
either of getting in wrong or being misunderstood. 

Well, after prowling around Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain and France and all of them, Mary Garden come 
into my mind again; and naturally that brought up 
Vodka, for if it hadent been for that Vodka I would 
never known what Mary Garden perfume smelled like 
on the original. So I wires over to London to see what 
has happened to the application for the Veesay. They 
wire back collect that it is laying right there and that 
all I have to do is to come and get it and start getting 
in Russia. 

Well, I fly back over to London. By this time I have 
done so much flying that if I was in the Army I would 
be like Colonel Mitchell. I would be thrown out for 
not staying on the ground more. When I got to the 
Embassy there was a bunch of about ten young 
American Bolsheviki’s signing up their passports. 
They had come from various colleges over home and 
were going to Russia by boat; a couple of girls among 
them, and two gentleman who’s ancestors come 
from below the Mason and Dixon Line. Soif you 
hear of your washwoman or cook advocating: 
“Ts Iam a communist? I ain’t nothing else but. 

I believes in everybody dividing up. Says 

which?” Well, you will then realize that 
communism has penetrated the black belt. 

These two boys may turn out to be the 

Lenin and Trotzky of Birmingham. They 

will have every Crap shooter on Octavus Roy 

Cohen’s beat sharing his winnings with the 

losers. We may see the time when your Gin 

will be everybody’s gin. They were going 

up by boat. I don’t want any 

more boat than is absolutely 

necessary at any time. So I was 

going in by Airship. I had been 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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The Café Owner and the Attorney are | « 
Two of the EversReady BysProducts of 
a New Mining Camp. At Right—A Con: 
struction Gang, Working Thirty Miles From 
Civilization on the New Railroads to the 
CoppersGold Camp of Rouyn, Quebec 


HE tolling of the Sunday morn- 

ing church bell in the tiny town 

of Taschereau, on the transconti- 
nental line of the Canadian National 
in Northern Quebec, exerts a tremen- 
dous influence upon the little commu- 
nityforwhich it acts asa religious alarm 
clock. Taschereau lies at the beginning 
of that vague region known as the Far 
North Country. Beyond the railroad, 
the muskeg and the lakes and the 
bush—all forest is bush in the North 
Country—stretch in uninterrupted sov- 
ereignty toward the swampy stretches 
adjacent to Hudson’s Bay, thence still 
northward to infinity. After Taschereau, population 
ceases. A few Indians; here and there a group of small 
white-painted log buildings before which flies the Brit- 
ish flag, emblazoned with the emblem of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—this and nothing more, for the North 
remains defiant many degrees south of the circle. 


Many Minds With a Single Thought 


OW the church bell long ago had tolled. Some had 

answered in the few automobiles which—pioneers, 
like their owners—bucked the meager roads of a coun- 
try where canoes are far more efficient; the rest had 
walked up the long hill to the church, with its cross and 
its belfry. Stores were closed; verandas and wriggly 
wooden sidewalks were deserted. Out of all the town 
only Jack Nankervis, my trail partner, and myself were 
left—we and the husky dogs, roaming the deserted 
streets in sniffing eagerness for the sight of a bone to 
stay their summer hunger, for huskies in general are 
heroes in winter and gaunt, rib-displaying excess bag- 
gage when the snow fades. Only two men and a dozen 
dogs in the silence of a Sunday morning. Then the 
church doors opened and the town flooded forth to a 
wooden-sidewalked promenade. 

We watched them and listened to them—English and 
French and Slovak intermingled in a general patois; a gay 
crowd, gaudily dressed, excited from the thrill of com- 
munity contact. Swains and their mam’selles, old couples, 
chattering children, and then a group crowding even as 
they walked, behind two men who seemed to be studying 
what appeared to be an open book. Jack Nankervis 
scraped his booted feet. 

“Carry their religion right out on the sidewalk, don’t 
they?”’ he asked. 

The throng came nearer, at last to halt and form a tight 
knot almost directly before us. Jack’s curiosity strained 
at the leash. He went forward to join the throng, craning 
his neck for a sight of the »air in the center. At last he 
returned, asheepish grin on \issunburned Western features. 


\ 
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“‘Who’s that guy in the Bible?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Mammon, wasn’t it? Well, 
he’s having his innings now. Them’s 
a couple of prospectors, with a cigar 
box full of gold samples.” 

But, for that matter, we should have 
known without investigation. For in 
the far-flung stretches of the North 
Country—embracing for the particu- 
lar purposes of metallurgy a district 
generally adjacent to the height of 
land running through the western por- 
tion of Northern Quebec, almost the 
entire span of Northern Ontario and 
the eastern portion of Manitoba— 
whenever a crowd gathers in animated 
discussion these days, the subject 
is almost inevitably the same—new 
money. Nor need it be a crowd; the 
banker in Toronto, the recently 


A Construction Camp in Northern Quebec. 
At Right— Winter Traveling Paraphernalia 
for the Hauling of Supplies, Piled to Await 
the Snow, in a North Canada Gold Camp 


imported lumberjack in the trailer 
coach of a dragging freight train, the 
lawyer in Winnipeg, the civil engineer, 
steeped in muskeg, bumpy from mos- 
quito bites and bleeding from the as- 
saults of vicious swarms of black flies 
as he fights his way through the bush 
in the advance of a new stretch of rail- 
road—all have the same story, the 
same grin, thesame far-away, obsessed 
light in their eyes, and the same state- 
ment: 

“Oh, Dll be taking my ease some 
of these days. I’ve got a bunch of 
claims staked out.” 

The lure of new money! New money 
in a new country, where one never 
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knows what may lie beyond the next stretch of muskeg, 
where the bush which creeps, black and tangled, to the 
very edge of the uncountable lakes of unmapped land may 
hide another Cobalt or extend its roots into the riches of 
an undiscovered Porcupine—here new money is calling 
with a strong and oft-answered voice, and Mideastern 
Canada is enjoying itself to the utmost with the thrill of iv. 
A place where there is the lure of new gold demanas 
some explanation; especially this North Country, which 
should be old in the eyes of the mine enthusiast by this 
time, but which isn’t. It has been more than twenty years 
since the name of Cobalt flared before the eyes of those 
who like to read of newly discovered riches, seventeen 
since one of the great gold mines of the world came into ex- 
istence in the Porcupine district, near the eastern edge of the 
Province of Ontario and some 500 miles north of Toronto. 
The fever ran high then—that excessive temperature 
which goes with the lure of new money. Yet here is the 
fever again, extending almost to the very edge of a previous 
spot of infection, and more inflamed than ever. A rush for 
new money usually has its limitations; that it should 
be getting its growth only twenty-odd years after the 
first outbreak is rather remarkable. But the fact re- 
mains that the excitement of new money is as fervent 
today in Canada as it was even back in those days when 
the name of Cobalt became synonymous with silver, and 
the sour-doughs of the Klondike, their first flush gone, 
turned from the Western North to the Eastern North 

in hopes of new riches, 


The Spread of the Gold Fever 


HEN it was confined to a district of a comparatively 

few square miles. Now it has spread like a travel- 
ing man’s story. One can look for a prospector at al- 
most any spot throughout a stretch of land that has 
increased five thousandfold. But one cannot always 
find him, even though he be present in numerous 
quantities. In fact, one who did not know mining might 
travel great distances in Canada these days, searching 
vainly for Canada’s gold rush. When 
one deals with 500,000 square miles of 
muskeg, of forest so thick that the in- 
experienced can easily become lost 
within a quarter of a mile of a railroad, 
where country is so wild and virginal 
that the native speaks of sneaking 
upon a feeding moose and, with a leap 
from his canoe, riding him bareback 
with the same casual manner that a 
cow-puncher would refer to the break- 
ing of a bronco; where prospectors 
travel by canoe and portage as far as 
200 miles from the nearest settlement 
in the task of looking over some fabled 
schist, while 500 miles away other 
prospectors are traveling 180 miles in 
another direction with a moose skin 
for a shaft bucket and their packs on 
their backs that they may peel the soil 
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from a hopeful vein—such scenes as the customary pic- 
tures of a gold rush are rather hard to assemble. 

All this in a land where there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of square miles yet to be explored, where accurate 
mapping is being done for the first time by means of air- 
plane, where the moose walks grudgingly away from his 
feeding among the tender lily stalks of a river bed at the 
interruption of a human being, and where lakes are often 
named for the first time by the prospector who remembers 
the appellation when he gets back to civilization. 

Further, when one considers that this new land extends 
from a point north of St. Paul, Minnesota, to spots less 
than 600 miles north of Buffalo, New York, as the crow 
flies, and then even farther eastward, it doesn’t fit in at 
all with the romantic idea that all new money must be 
found by going West, young man, or coincide with the 
motion-picture scenes of the frenzied gold seeker hastening 
toward the friendly beam of a log cabin and the liquor that 
waits within. Yet those things are present if one knows 
just at what spot in that 500,000 square miles to conduct 
his investigations. 

That also needs explanation. Everything seems to be 
fringed with questions when one blandly attempts to de- 
scribe the North Country and explain in a few words why 
a gold rush should exist there. When one talks about the 
West, Canadian or American, one can call it new and let it 
go at that. But when one uses the term in reference to 


The White:Painted Buildings of a Hudson's Bay 
Post Have Been Joined by Other Buildings to 
Make Towns Where Once Was Wilderness 


some of the supposedly oldest portions of Can- 
ada, where Wolfe fought and where Radisson 
and Groseilliers formed a sort of Lewis and 
Clark for the Company of Adventurers, othert- 
wise the Hudson’s Bay Company—when one 
attempts with a sweep of his hand to dust off 
the mold and keep his face straight when 
he calls that country new, he has a job on his 
hands. Yet new it is, with great districts where 
the prospector, lured on by the hope of gold, 
is setting foot on virgin territory, 90 per cent 
of which has not yet even been scratched, and 
where a man’s life is in his own hands, once he 
takes to the bush for the riches which may be 
concealed there. 


Wealth in the Wilderness 


HE reason for that newness is, after all, 
simple. When settlement came to Canada 
it sought the most accessible points. Those were con- 
tained in a comparatively narrow strip of land adjacent to 
the northern boundary of the United States. Ontario, 
for instance, the greatest ore producer, is a province 
slightly larger than the British Isles. Of its total popula- 
tion, practically all reside in the southern district encom- 
passed by 77,000 square miles. That leaves practically 
333,000 square miles of wilderness and rivers and lakes for 
the waodcutter, the timber cruiser, the scattered camps of 
the pul-paper manufacturer, the Hudson’s Bay factor at 
his outpost, the Indian in search of pelts, the prospectors in 
pursuit of new money—these and thevarious mosquitoesand 
flies which lie! in wait for a human invader with the avidity of 
a three-shell ;jman awaiting a real sucker at a county fair. 
As time goes by, riches seem to pile upon riches in this 
country on the north. It has been only thirty-five years 


Wherever a Group of Men Gather in the New North 
the Subject is Usually the Same—New Money. At 
Right — The Frontier Town of Rouyn, Quebec, Where, 
After Many Years, Millions are in the Making 


since the province thought enough of grubbing money from 
the ground to establish a Bureau of Mines, forty-two years 
after the California rush, thirty-two after the days when 
covered wagons conquered the Great American Desert in 
the hegira to the new diggin’s near Denver. It was not 
until about 1908 that gold was really discovered in the 
true sense of the word in this new land of the eastern 
North. But last year Ontario alone disgorged $62,000,000 
in minerals. 

All because this vague land beyond the 77,000 square 
miles of Ontario’s populated area, and like districts in 
Quebec and Manitoba—British Columbia must be ex- 
cepted as a rush territory in spite of its heavy mineral 
production—is just now really being explored. Strange? 
Yes, to one who never has stood face to face with the ter- 
rific impenetrability of the bush. Not at all strange when 
reference is again made to the fact that great areas of 
country are only now submitting to mapping and geological 
survey, thereby, with every report of the formations ex- 
istent, bringing a new interest on the part of those who 
prefer to search for gold where gold may be, instead of 
merely wandering in a country which, to the uninitiated, 
may all look alike, but which may be as different under the 
soil as Timbuktu and South Bend, Indiana. 

So, with the publication of reports, one now finds the 
prospector making his weary way by canoe along the lakes 
and waterways, 200 miles northeast of the farthest rail- 
road, into the Chibougamau Lakearea 
of Quebec, there to stake his claims 
and hope for the best—which means 
that at some far day of the future a 
railroad will pioneer there to remove 
the gold; into the Rouyn district of 
the same province, where, upon the 
hill above a ramshackle frontier town, 
stand two shaft houses upon a fortune 
already estimated to begin at $30,- 
000,000; into the northwest of On- 
tario, edging the shores of the great 
expanse of Lac Seul lest the waves of 
a sudden squall end their hopes and 
their lives as well; to Woman Lake, 
to Red Lake, to Narrow Lake and 
Trout Lake, the nearest of these at 
least 180 miles from the nearest rail- 
road connection; out from Les Pas of 


Northern Manitoba, with its high- 
piled ties and stacked steel of an un- 
finished railroad to the Hudson’s Bay 
country; into a vast land so great that 
even the natives know but little of it, 
where roads are unknown, trails are a 
rarity, and a portage between lakes 
may be only a filmy connecting link 
discernible solely to a woodsman— 
into 500,000 square miles of wilderness 
is the search extending for the thing 
that has ever made men forget com- 
forts, civilization, even the more pal- 
pable tenets of self-preservation—new 
gold! Anditisthe strangest gold hunt, 
perhaps, that the worldhasever known. 


A Torrent:Twisted Bridge on the New Gold:Field 

Branch of the Canadian National in Northern Quebec — 

One of the Heartbreaks Endured That the Railroad 
Might Go Through 


One likes to think of the search for precious metals as a 
thing of mountains, with red-shirted miners kneeling be- 
side bubbling streams, and there, in their slowly shifting 
gold pans, rocking forth the nuggets that become money 
just as soon as they appear in the last residue of black sand 
at the bottom of the pan; or of pack jacks winding over 
the rugged mountains, their panniers loaded with high- 
grade, precious ore, while naughty bandits lie in wait in 
the next gulch, long revolvers drawn and tense for the mo- 
ment when they will leap forth and seize their riches. 

Because new money, as everyone knows, comes just 
that way. It is fast money, with pouches of gold dust, 
and bartenders weighing the nuggets presented for the 
purchase of drinks, with transparent streams revealing the 
gleaming nuggets that lie in their bed. Such 
is the picture that is ever present in the mind 
of the ordinary person who has formed: dreams 
of gold mining, simply because those were the 
conditions which sent the covered wagons across 
the plains to Sutter’s Mill in California in 749. 
That was the sort of thing which caused thou- 
sands of men to tramp away the weary miles 
to Colorado ten years later. It was gold at 
the grass roots which caused the long lines of 
tramping mushers into the Klondike, begin- 
ning in 1896; but up in the bush all is different. 


A Fairy Story 


NCE upon a time, as the fairy books say, 
there was a great range of mountains, 
estimated by some to be as high as the Rock- 
ies, which ran south from the Arctic Circle 
(Continued on Page 173) 
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us who knew George Dessault in college to 

reconstruct our impressions of him then. 
Looking back with a knowing eye, one sees signifi- 
cant details which were utterly inconspicuous at 
the time. I remember, however, that the first thing 
about him which impressed me as a differentiation 
from the standardized college boy was the fact 
that George was the person in our fraternity on 
whom everyone dumped undesirable females. He 
never asked girls himself, but before any house 
party ended he was sure to have had 
thrust into his keeping some misbegotten 
sister or sebaceous cousin, or some dear, 
sensible girl on whom a mother had been 
insistent, and he was quite as certain to 
give to such calamities 
the time of their neg- 
lected lives. 

It was striking, be- 
cause George was not 
the type one associates 
with such a function. 
He was no spectacled 
gawk naturally grate- 
ful for the scraps from 
the tables of the more 
fortunate. His was as 
attractive a personal- 
ity as the fraternity 
boasted, and in mat- 
ters which involved a 
only his own sex he 
took odds from no one. 

I suppose to explain 
his attitude toward 
girls one must use that 
public utility among 
pseudo-scientific 
phrases and ascribe it 
to an inferiority com- 
plex. I’ve heard that 
its origin was a fifth- 
form dance at his pre- 
paratory school, to 
which he’d invited Cynthia 
Pynchon and to which she’d come, 
after accepting George’s invitation, 
with the captain of the football 
team. It was the type of demoniac 
trick of which Cynthia was not 
only capable but frequently guilty, 
and it may easily have caused, in 
a sensitive boy, a trauma quite 
sufficient to have produced a trau- 
matic fixation in later years. In 
any case, at the time, we had no 
Freudian terminology for such re- 
actions and we regarded what was 
generally known as George’s taste 
for lemons as a darned convenient 
trait in a brother. 

Perhaps, abandoning Freud for the language of common 
sense, it was merely excess kindness of heart on his part. If 
so, it was the only excessive thing about him. I have never 
known a youngster to preserve such an Aristotelian bal- 
ance. He was an orphan and had, in his own right, far 
more money than was given the rest of us, but, without 
being stingy, he didn’t throw it about as we did our allow- 
ances. He drank, but with a mature judgment which put 
our juvenile conglomerations of cocktails, highballs, beer, 
gin drinks and cordials to shame, while he himself put us to 
bed. Without anyone’s having suspected such a possibility 
throughout our course, when Phi Beta Kappa held its elec- 
tions he was given akey. He was crack golfer of the college. 
He had wit of a rather acid sort—the brand in which the 
very soft-hearted often specialize; and he played bridge 
like the arch fiend. 

George had the physique of his virtues. He was stocky 
and plump, and snub featured, and only striking because 
of his shining immaculateness. He was a born usher, an 
inspired best man and one of Nature’s godfathers. For the 
first three years after graduation his life was a perfect 
turmoil of such officiations. 

There followed a period in George’s life of which I am 
ignorant, but the shadow falls not around George, but me. 
After graduation, marriage and first-born children I think 


See his notoriety, it is difficult for those of 


By Charles Brackett 
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“Well, She’d Kill Me if She Knew I'd Told You. She Cried Terribly This 
Afternoon. Now You’ve Got to Do Something About Yt’’ 


there comes to the average young American—I point out 
as an exception John Minot, the richest young man in 
Boston, whom Cynthia Pynchon married and was divor- 
cing to marry an Italian duke at about the time I mean— 
an epoch when the great world drops pretty faraway. One’s 
own life is so intensive one doesn’t have time to look people 
up. One sees those fate throws into contact with one’s 
absorbing struggle to survive. Then, after a few years, 
one finds, with luck, that teething, whooping cough and 
measles are not eternal and that one’s income has grown 
to be not such a tight fit for one’s expenses as it was. One 
takes a deep breath of new freedom, and, of course, if there 
is a George Dessault in one’s life one looks him up. 
George hadn’t married. He’d lived at his club, fattening 
a little more, mellowing even beyond his early kindness 
and wisdom, turning over his investments and adding to 
them from his surplus income. George was as satisfactory 
a friend as he’d been in college, and he would have con- 
tinued: to be one had not Gerry—my wife is named 
Geraldine, romantic parents—allowed the meat-hungry 
mantrapper inherent in her sex to get the better of her. In 
college, as I’ve admitted, we men had taken advantage of 
George’s kindness to dump on him women we didn’t want, 
but that had not been a serious matter. It was for two or 
three days at most. Gerry, however, who adored George, 


formed without one qualm the project of dumping 
on him for life her friend Harriet Lee. 

Of course Gerry’s defense would be—in fact, has 
been any number of times—that there couldn’t be 
a finer person than Harriet Lee. Harriet is pure gold. The 
fact does remain that, with all the rest of Gerry’s friends 
married, and many married several times, Harriet remained 
in a position to be dumped. Of course Gerry says Harriet 
hadn’t been where there were men. I always get the 
impression that she’d been doing such fine things that 
base masculinity would have perished gasping in the very 
atmosphere where they were performed. 

Harriet is a girl who wears Alice blue a 
good deal, with little touches of old lace. She 
has been a great comfort to Gerry whenever 
Gerry’s been a little irritated with me, and 
when she visits us, if my voice ever sharpens 
beyond a Robert-and- Elizabeth - Barrett - 
Browning coo, Harriet makes some bad ex- 
cuse and very ostentatiously leaves the room. 

Nevertheless, Har- 
riet is a good soul and 
not without gallantry. 
I doubt very much 
whether Horace, Jun- 
ior, would have sur- 
vived whooping cough 
had she not, in one 
frightful seizure when 
he’d stopped breath- 
ing and begun to turn 
blue, dangled him out 
an eight-story window 
by his legs with a firm- 
ness which caused his 
mother to faint. Any- 
way, I may as well 
admit that Gerry, by 
working on me in a 
thousand devilish 
wifely ways, roped me 
into her scheme until 
I began to think, too, 
what a perfect shame 
it was that dear old 
George Dessault 
should go on piling up his money 
and his prospects for a lonely old 
age, while Harriet, that fine flower 
. of womanhood bade fair to wither 
/ on the parent stem. 

I don’t know how wives do that 
sort of thing, but theydo. Bysleight 
of psychology Gerry turned me into 
the Pandar of her enterprise. 

“How about coming up for a little bridge tonight, 
George? Gerry’s got a friend staying with us I want you 
to meet; a darned nice girl. You’ll like her.” 

“Say, George, I’ve got two seats on my hands for Tris- 
tan and Isolde. Gerry and I can’t go. Would you like 
them? I thought maybe you could take Harriet Lee. 
She’s crazy about Tristan and Isolde.” 

“George, old topper, we’re motoring to Stockbridge 
this week-end and we want you to go with us, will you? 
We may have a fourth; I don’t know. Gerry said some- 
thing about Harriet.” 

And, of course, George came when he could and seemed 
to like Harriet almost as much as he did Gerry—George 
made a point of always being devoted to his friends’ 
wives—and when Harriet asked him to tea, he accepted, 
and once when there was a matinée of something by Strind- 
berg to which he’d heard her refer, George even called up 
Harriet and asked her to go with him. 

But there matters stuck. We could apparently go on 
throwing George and Harriet into an agreeable proximity 
indefinitely, but he wasn’t going to make a move to per- 
petuate that proximity. 

Gerry got to the point where she would cry from irrita- 
tion, but she couldn’t dislike George. ‘‘He’s a perfegt 
darling,”’ she’d say, ‘‘but he just hasn’t the spunk to fpro- 
pose. It makes me tired.” A 

“Oh, rats!’ I returned after a time. ‘‘The thingy hasn’t 
jelled. Put it out of your mind.” 

“That’s all very well for you to say, Horace;Betts, but 
Harriet is in love with him and I feel responsible for it. I 
threw them together.” 

“Has she told you so?”’ 
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“Well, I know she is.” 

‘*Has she told you so?” 

“Well, she’d kill me if she knew I’d told you, but she has 
She cried terribly this afternoon. Now you've got to do 
something about it.” 

I will say, in my own defense, that at the time I thought 
the George-Harriet-Gerry situation unique. I didn’t 
realize that the meat-hungry mantrapper had been ex- 
cited in the wife of every one of George’s friends, and that 
for each of them—and George was a man with a large and 
enthusiastic circle—there was a Harriet. 

Finally, after a course of the sort of treatment which is 
notorious for its ability to wear away a stone—yea, even a 
diamond—I betrayed George to Gerry, and through her to 
Harriet, as I have never before or since betrayed a friend. 

“Now if you’re so blamed anxious to get George,” I said, 
“‘here is the dope: George is the kind of man who has to be 
proposed to. He’d never on earth have the heart to turn 
down a direct offer.” 

“Oh, Horace!’ Gerry cried. ‘‘How can you think of 
such a thing in connection with a lovely, old-fashioned girl 
like Harriet? Why don’t you make some suggestion that’s 
possible?” 

Nevertheless, a few days later Gerry came to me with a 
new question. 

“Ts there some reason George Dessault shouldn’t get 
married?” 

“Why?” I asked flippantly. 
down?” 

“Turn Harriet down! Don’t be horrible. Of course she 
never said a word to him. But he went to tea at her house 
the other day and—oh, I know he’s in love with her and 
there’s some reason he can’t marry her. He was perfectly 

‘lovely to her and sent her the most beautiful roses after- 
ward. But he was sad—oh, so sad! It almost broke her 
heart.” 

I saw what she meant about three days later. George 
and I were together on a bus when Harriet climbed aboard 
it, quite without collusion on my part, I assure you. 

George had seemed entirely himself with me, but imme- 
diately there came over him an air of profound, if gentle, 
melancholy. He was the picture, in so far as his weight 
permitted, of the lovelorn suitor on a valentine. He was a 
slightly obese junger Werther. I knew he’d been going up 
to Fifty-ninth Street, but he got off a block after she 
joined us—at Forty-third—and he bent over her hand in 
farewell as though he were going to kiss it, or bury his head 
in her lap and cry. 

I swear to you that I bought the evening extras 
to see if they contained news of his suicide. After 
he’d disappeared Harriet looked up at me, her fine 
eyes shining as I’d never dreamed they could shine. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?”’ she asked. \ 

“George?” 

“Yes. I think he’s the 
most wonderful man in the 


“Did he turn Harriet 


“Really?” 


“Did You Know That I Have Asked 


George to Marry Me and He Won't?’’ 


“You don’t know how much I—I love him,” 

She was immensely touching. I put my hand over hers. 

“Good girl to admit it.” 

“Oh, nothing will ever come of it,’’ she said poignantly. 
““There’s some reason he shouldn’t marry, or thinks he 
shouldn’t.” 

‘“What reason could there be?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t know, but I’m sure it’s one he believes in. Only 
I do think perhaps he’s mistaken. I do think I have the 
right to my happiness. I think I have the right to—to 
children.” 

It was the fine justification for her unmaidenliness of 
course. 

“T wish you'd find out just what the obstacle is, Horace,’’ 
she ended. 

“T’ll do my best, Harriet,’”’ I promised her. 

I didn’t tackle George first, however, because next day, 
when I dropped into the club, he was out. Joe Remer and 
Bill Bennett were in the grill, and I brought the conversa- 
tion around to the curious fact that George Dessault had 
never married—an ideal domestic animal like that, and 
with all the money in the world. 

“He’s got some fool idea that he shouldn’t,’”’ Joe an- 
nounced. ‘‘Some eugenic principle or other.” 

“That doesn’t sound like George,’ I protested. ‘“‘I 
never knew of a person who was less of a crank.”’ 

“Just the same, he’s got some such idea. Doesn’t think 
a man should marry without being willing to take the 
responsibility of possible children.” 

“That’s right,’’ Bill agreed. ‘‘I know, because he was 
pretty much gone on a friend of my wife’s, but it didn’t 
come to anything for that reason. Jane Ward. Darned 
nice girl too.” 

“Oh, I think he’s considered getting married several 
times,” Joe said. ‘‘I know he was interested in Caroline 
Waterbury, who was Mary’s roommate. Awfully nice 
girl too.” . 

“But what foolishness!’’ I fumed. ‘I suppose he 
had a tubercular great-uncle or something; but doesn’t 
he know there’s nothing transmittible about that? Only 
a few things are transmittible, and I’d be willing to take 
an oath that there’s not a trace of any one of them in 
George Dessault.”’ 

“Tf ever I saw mens sana in corpore sano——”’ Joe began. 

“How about his parents? Does any- 
body know anything about them?” 

“They were killed or something when he 
was ababy. I knewhim first in prep school. 

He was the youngest kid that ever went 
there. He’s been on his own 
from about the age of two.” 

“T’ll bet they weren’t killed 
at all,” I said, ‘‘and I’ll bet 


that’s just it. His father and mother died young and he’s 
decided it’s an unhealthy stock. How about George? 
He'll live to be ninety.” 

I simply discounted their Jane Wards and Caroline 
Waterburys. George might have been mildly taken with 
them, but I’d seen his farewell to Harriet on the bus. 

When I got hold of George I brought up the subject of 
heredity, tactfully of course. How much less important 
it was than environment. How any person born of Amer- 
ican stock and with a decent competence —— 

“That lets me out,’’ George said jocosely. ‘‘If the mar- 
ket drops a few more points I’ll be a pauper.”’ 

Knowing, as I did, the class of his investments, that an- 
noyed me. “‘Oh, rats!’’ I told him. “‘I’m not joking entirely. 
You ought to marry if any human being should. You’d bea 
lot happier, and make some girl happy too. Why not?” 

George didn’t make any reply I can remember except, 
“Cut the flattery, old thing.” 

I thought it showed he didn’t care to discuss the matter, 
and I’d done all I cared to for Harriet. Of course I re- 
ported the conversation to Gerry, with those conclusions, 
but the next time I came home to find George calling, 
Gerry was in the midst of a very transparent fabrication 
about a friend of hers who wouldn’t get married because 
there were weak lungs in the family, and how silly it was, 
and I was so irritated at the clumsiness of the ruse that 
when she, fumbling about, said ‘His parents both died 
when they were very young, didn’t they, Horry?” I 
snapped ‘‘I don’t know anything about it,’”’ and we there- 
upon began a quarrel and George slipped away under cover 
of our acerbities. After he had gone the marital engage- 
ment waxed sharper. 

““Now why did you have to do that?’’ Gerry demanded. 
“T would have got something out of him if only you hadn’t 
come back.” 

I took a superior tone. 

“T did that,” I announced, “because I’m not going to 
have poor old George persecuted any more. He’s evi- 
dently made up his mind he shouldn’t marry and it’s his 
business. I’m not going to make any more attempts on his 
celibacy and I don’t want you to.” 

You can imagine how that was received. Nevertheless, 
I was completely fed up with the business, and Gerry, see- 
ing that I was, apparently dropped it. 

That’s the trouble with being married 
to acleverwoman. Gerry knows me like 
a book. Without any direct reference to 
a matter, she seems able to gauge the 
state of my feelings toward it with exacti- 
tude, and she uses her ability absolutely 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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“Ne Hasn’t Had Much Experience, But He’s Just the Type for the Job, and We Can Teach Him a Lot. 
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"YOU know, dear, it’s something 
awful the way a lot of these old girls 
carry on nowadays, running around 

with fellows half their age, and all like that! 
A lot of them come in here for facials. Regu- 
lar grandflappers. Yep. Women that have come to an 
age where they ought to be looked up to and respected. 
Honest, it sometimes seems to me as if the only thing a 
person has left to look up to is the tall buildings. Excuse 
me one moment, dear! 

What’s that? Mud pack for the customer in Booth 
Ten? All right, send in Miss Eames. Remember, dear, 
how we used to wash our faces to get em clean? And now 
we put mud on for the same purpose. We certainly have 
changed our ideas on mud. What? Of course, it’s a mar- 
velous treatment. Say, you don’t think I’d have been 
working here for over twelve years if the method wasn’t 
good, do you, huh? Or that Madame Parfait would of 
made the millions she has off of it? I will say though, dear, 
that I didn’t think much of the stuff when she started, and 
I never expected the Method Parfait to be what it is today. 

I was with her, you see, when she commenced in that 
little walk-up over the bakery on Sixth Avenoo near 
Fortieth. She wasn’t trailing around any French-pastry 
name like she does now. No, for cryin’ out loud, did you 
think her real name was Method Parfait? Nix, she just 
dug that up for trade purposes. In them old days she was 
merely Anastasia Jones, wife of Leonard Jones, himself, 
and I will say I looked up to her then. 

Was she older than me? Why, dear, she still is! Well, 
of course, me being a little heavy does make a difference. 
I know I had ought to reduce. You just wait and see how 
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it’ll be when I get off about twenty pounds. But Tacy is 
sure a wonder, ain’t she? You’d never take her to be a day 
over twenty-five, would you?—and, my dear, she’s forty- 
seven! Yep. Positive. Sure she uses it on her own face, 
but between ourselfs, it ain’t the mud that’s done it all. 
She had it lifted. Yep. I know you can’t tell, because the 
scars is all under her hair. No, dear, don’t be silly! Of 
course it’s hennered. There ain’t a woman living her age 
with genuine golden hair like that. Well, I ought to know; 
I give her the treatments, myself. But her skin is wonder- 
ful, ain’t it?—with just enough make-up. She’s not the 
kind to advertise her rouge and powder. Admire her? I’ll 
say I do, and how! Ever since I met her first, when she was 
over on Sixth. Excuse me, dear! 

What’s that—the lady in Number Five wants to tele- 
phone? Tell her she’ll have to wait. If she talks now she’ll 
crack her face. Well, as I was saying, dear, things was 
certainly far different over in that old original shop. Now 
you can tell a Parfait place the minute you step into it; 
they are the same all over the country. Yep. She has these 
rose hangings made wholesale, and the green furniture the 
same. Hot stuff, ain’t it? But she’s not any prouder of it 
than she was of paying cash for a blue-and-white linoleum 
when she commenced. 

There was just the three of them when I walked in, 
looking for a job. Her and Len and Pettie. They just 
thought the world of Pettie, who wasn’t over six months 
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old at that time, and they kept her right in 
the shop with them. Tacy had a little bed 
fixed up for her in the back, and she would 
lay there, just as good and quiet! They 
couldn’t afford a servant, see, and naturally 
they wasn’t able to leave her at home, even if they had 
wanted. But they didn’t want; they was simply wild over 
her. Yep. Quite a hotsy-totsy little family. They come to 
work real early, and Len would sweep out the shop for her, 
and even mop up the floor and wash the windows. There 
wasn’t anything that man wouldn’t have done for her, and 
no wonder, she was so sweet! And, honest, she couldn’t 
help being the smartest of the two, now could she? 

Not that there was anything exactly wrong with Len. 
He was a kind sort of a boob, with the best intentions in 
the world, if only he could have been sure of just what they 
were. That was the real trouble. He couldn’t seem to 
settle his mind to any particular kind of work. He had 
been a salesman for a while, but he didn’t seem to get very 
far with it. Then he thought maybe he’d try the insurance 
business, but he didn’t appear to make much of that 
either. He wasn’t trained for anything, and didn’t have 
ambitions about becoming some particular thing. But a 
person couldn’t help from liking Len. He didn’t have a 
enemy in the world. He didn’t have a single bad habit, and 
he was real good-natured. Excuse me a minute, dear. 

What’s that, Miss Marble? The lady wants to know if 
we sell the mud to take home—certainly we do, Twenty. 
dollars for the smaller size. No, we don’t take gentlemen; 
he’ll have to go over to Plastoria et Cie on Fiftieth Street. 
Sure, dear, twenty dollars is quite a price for a quart of 
that stuff, seeing it don’t cost her over seventy-five cents, 
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including the yellow satin ribbon. But where did you sup- 
pose her limousine come from, not to mention my salary 
as manager here? Smart? I’llsay! And how! That’s one 
reason Len simply set back and took his place where he 
belonged. He knew he was outclassed right from the start. 

He was a fine-looking feller, though, with a nice slim 
figure and handsome brown hair, and his skin was as 
smooth and clear! When he smiled his molars would of 
made a good ad for any tooth-paste concern. Tacy was 
proud of his looks, and devoted to him, and never knocked 
him in any ways. Quite the contrary. 

““Ain’t it wonderful the help he is to me?”’ she would 
say. ‘‘He’s awful nice-looking, and it attracts customers 
too. The women come in here and kid him along. They 
don’t know we’re married, half of them. It gives me a big 
laugh sometimes, the play they’ll make for him.” 

But she didn’t worry about that; she didn’t have to, on 
account he had never eyes for any other woman outside of 
her. They had went to school together in some little town 
upstate, and got married about as soon as they graduated. 
But while Len was wearing out one bum job after another 
Tacy got sick and tired sitting around a furnished room all 
day, doing nothing, see, and so she took up a correspond- 
ence course in beauty-parlor stuff, and got herself a job 
over to Crizzelles. But she wasn’t satisfied then, even. She 
felt like she wanted to know more about her work, and 
started another correspondence line. Chemistry this time. 
Yep. Can you imagine, dear? That’s what she did, though. 
And the result was this mud. She gets out a correspondence 
course of her own now on how to use it. But I was going to 
tell you about the day she hired me. 

I was pretty near at the end of my wits, believe me, dear, 
when a experienced operator like I was went into a walk-up 
beauty shop looking for work. In fact, I hadn’t had a thing 
to eat all day. Tacy met me at the door and give me one 
of them sharp looks of hers, like she could see clear through 
to the back of my head. 

“Understand facials?”’ she asked. 


“Tt’s my specialty,” I said... “There isn’t a barber going 
can handle a hot towel any neater than I can.’”’ You see, 
dear, twelve years ago—well, that was the method in those 
days. But Tacy shook her head. 

“That’s out!’’ she said. “‘ You can’t use any hot towels 
in this place. I have scientific methods. Why, you look as 
if you had used hot towels on your own face! Don’t you 
know it makes those little wrinkles?”’ 

I stared at her, and then I commenced to ery. Oh, yes, 
you would hardly believe me now, I know, dear, but I was 
a sight. Yep. It’s the mud has made me over. I look 
younger now than I did then. And when I get that 
twenty pounds off, you will see a difference. Anyway, I 
looked at her and began to ery. She was on her feet in a 
minute. 

“There, don’t for heaven’s sake!’’ she said. “‘When did 
you eat last?”’ 

“Yesterday,” I had to confess. 

“Huh! No wonder you’re looking a hundred!”’ she said. 
“Sit right still while [ make you some tea on the curling- 
iron heater. And then I’m going to give you a facial 
that’ll take ten years off of you. The best way to learn my 
stuff is to try it.” 

She hustled around and made the tea then. And she let 
me hold Pettie. It was a great comfort. And when I felt 
better she tried the mud out on me. I was sold then and 
there. Yes, dear, and she took me on at fifteen a week while 
I was learning. I was her first operator. 

I never saw a woman take the care of herself that Tacy 
did. Fingers, hair, her figure and her face. Why, dear, she 
worked as hard on her looks as she did at her trade. 
Honest, it seemed to me as though she grew younger look- 
ing all the time. I’m telling you, once a customer saw her 
they came right back for more. They felt they could trust 
a girl that looked like she did. And “‘girl’’ was hardly the 
right name for it, because even then she was over thirty. 
But by hard work on herself she had wiped out all the 
traces of the old furnished-room life. She never let 


troubles take it out of her, and outside of business, she 
never lifted a hand. Pettie? Oh, she adored Pettie, of 
course, and she played with her all she could. But wait on 
her? Take any care of her? And how! Not much! She 
let Len do all of that, and he did it without a grumble. 
Excuse me one moment, dear. 

What’s that, Lillian? The customer says she’s lost her 
train? Well, I can’t help it. Tell her to take another look; 
she may have been on the wrong track. My heavens, the 
things these women pull! If they broke a contract they’d 
probably bring it in for me to mend. 

Well, as I was saying, about Len. As the business com- 
menced to grow, you had ought to see the way that boy 
worked! She had him up nights, filling the jars with mud, 
cleaning up, packing cases for shipment, pasting labels— 
I don’t know what not. He did the work of seven girls, I 
do declare. And so proud of her! Half the time she would 
be out in the little laboratory, experimenting. And when- 
ever she made a success of a new lotion or cream, Len was 
as proud as if he’d been elected mayor or something. 

“Isn’t she the grand little woman, Goldie?’’ he would 
ask me, smiling from ear to ear. A kind of a thick smile it 
was, after the first year, because Len commenced getting 
fat. 

“‘She’s a marvel, Len,’ 
knock-out.” 

I was real clubby with them by this time. I even took 
Pettie for them, the day they moved out of the furnished 
room into the apartment Tacy had hired over on Riverside 
Drive, while she was busy ordering her new furniture set 
to rights. Well, while I was talking to Len, this day, for 
the first time I noticed the sloppy way he had got into. 
And just then he said something which made the impres- 
sion of his appearance strike even deeper. 

““And she’s so cute-looking, with all her ability!’’ he 
says. “Just like a doll. I tell you, Goldie, I am a very 


’ 


I would answer him. “A 


happy man, what with Tacy and Pettie and a lovely home. 
(Continued on Page 145) 
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that it is personal work. No one but the author can 

do it. Indeed, no one can help the author so far as 
the actual work goes. It is like the task of a painter, 
sculptor or surgeon. The individual, personally, must 
handle the brush or chisel, mold the clay, or wield the 
knife. No part of the job can be delegated. 

Even the materials for a book must be gathered by the 
author, and by no one else. In biography or history, for 
instance, one can tell by reading a score of pages whether 
the writer has had a helper to gather the data. No matter 
how well it may be done or how entertaining the narrative 
may be, there is a lack of author- 
ity. It is imponderable. You 
cannot put your finger on it, but 
you know that something is want- 
ing. That something is the per- 
sonal research by the author. 
This is true, too, of fiction, 
which is said to be the highest 
form of literature. It is absurd 
to describe people whom the au- 
thor never saw or never heard 
about—dress, manner, speech, 
walk, attitude, and the like. The 
author must have at least the 
data from which characters can, 
in fancy, be made. 

Tolstoy knew his peasantry as 
well as his nobility, of which he 
was a member. He had lived the life 
of the Russian nobleman, but he also 
had lived the life of the Russian peasant. 

Flaubert was intimately familiar with 
the men, women and scenes he described. A fair-sized 
volume could be written, giving an account of the close 
contact which authors whose work has lasted have had 
with the things and persons they wrote about. 


Ts first notable thing about the making of a book is 


When Quality Outweighed Money 


N THE case of the novelist there sometimes are excep- 

tions to this general rule. Thackeray, for instance, said 
that he never had heard of some of his characters until his 
pen sketched them, almost as if it were doing the work and 
he were merely holding it; and he said that the conversa- 
tions he set down surprised him as much as they enter- 
tained the reader. But perhaps this was not so true as 
Thackeray thought it was; it may be that his subconscious 
mind was picturing things which he had seen and heard, 
but which his conscious mind had forgotten. 

Moreover, the novelist is a scientist—a scientist of 
human character. Just as Agassiz could take a fragment 
of a bone of an animal which has been extinct for thousands 
of years and from that fragment reconstruct that animal 
perfectly, so the master of fiction can take a detail of 
conduct, manner or dress of a human being and from that 
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detail reconstruct that person’s character. For instance, 
not many years ago an eminent writer sat for a while in the 
gallery of a legislative body. He saw a member idly ar- 
range his hair in a curious fashion and do two or three 
other things seemingly of no importance. Yet from these 
trifling peculiarities that novelist accurately deduced the 
character of the man. This, of course, means genius—a 
vague word by which we try to explain brain activity not 
common to the general run of us. But speaking by and 
large, even the novelist of transcendent talent cannot do 
the best work without thorough personal knowledge of the 
characters and scenes described. 

Next comes the actual writing. It ought to 
be done over many times. For permanent use 
that only which has been rewritten often is fit 
toprint. Thereis nothing harder than to write 
a plain sentence, nothing so easy as easy rhet- 
oric. Sometimes, though rarely, it happens 
that worthy writing is done suddenly and fast; 
but this is in seeming rather than in reality. 
Such work is always the final phase of long 
experience and thought. In most cases what 
the writer sets down at first is at best merely 
an outline of what finally is produced. 

Examples of this are well-nigh innumera- 
ble; but three or four as illustrations may 
be helpful. The original manu- 
script of a draft of Pope’s Essay 
on Man is so interlined and scratched, 
the words changed so much, and the 
whole thing so altered, that it is all 
but illegible. 

Yet this is only one of the drafts 
which Pope made. 

A still better illustration is found in the care 
Balzac took with what he wrote. Even after 
his pages had been put in type he would have 
the proof sent him with margins wider than 
the printing itself; and he would make so 
many changes that frequently whole galleys 
had to be torn down and set up again. Then 
Balzac would repeat the performance until 
his publishers pulled their hair in wrath. The 
cost of these corrections ate up nearly all of 
Balzac’s profits; but that was a small matter 
to him, because he wanted to make his work 
as perfect as he could—to Balzac that was 
more important than money. 

Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary in as short a time as 
six years; but it is said that he continued to work on it 
as long as he lived—twenty or thirty years of careful re- 
vision. That was a long time, but, after all, the result was 
worth the effort'and delay, for Flaubert’s novel has lasted 
and will last as long as anyone cares for style. 

Style is quite as important as subject matter, since it is 
the means by which the reader is made to understand. 
Good style is statement made in the clearest and simplest 


words; bad style is statement made in complicated fashion 
and by the use of vague and pompous phrases. It is as hard 
to write well as it is to do anything well. It means that the 
writer’s knowledge must be broad and exact, his thought 
lucid and sure. Such writing cannot be dashed off. 

Let anyone try to write a piece about anything—an 
essay, a story, an argument. When it is finished lay it 
aside for a while, and then go over it slowly, thinking about 
the matter of each paragraph, each sentence, each word. 
It will be found that much more must be said at one point, 
much less at another, and that some parts must be left out. 


Presenting a Picture to the Reader 


N AN article like this only a few specific points can be 

made about style. One item is of such weight, how- 
ever, that it cannot be overlooked. That item is the use of 
adjectives. They are emergency medicine and must be 
given sparingly and seldom, like strychnine or other 
powerful stimulants. 

Then, too, adjectives often employed mean little or noth- 
ing. Also they are drugs that blur vision in the reader and 
save the writer the toil of description. The great authors 
were not victims of the adjective habit. For example, 
Homer did not say that Helen of Troy was “‘a beautiful 
woman.” That phrase would have presented no picture to 
the reader. So he suggested the 
color of her hair, the curve of her 
neck, and the like—and, above 
all, the effect she had on those 
who saw her. When Helen came 
before them, even ‘grave old 
men .. . theseniors of the peo- 
ple... almost witheredmen... 
found heat in their years’? and 
whispered to one another that no 
man could blame the Greeks and 
Trojans for fighting about such 
a woman. 

It only confuses to say that a 
man was brave; the word con- 
veys different ideas to different 
minds. But to say jthat he took a 
child out of the upper story of a 
burning house; or that he fought 
single-handed two or three other 
men who were armed and bent 
on killing him; or that he did 
not lose his head in a battle when comrades were falling all 
about him—to say things like these gives us pictures of 
heroism. | i : 

To decorate a person with such adjectives as eloquent, 
or learned, does not mean anything. But if we are given 
a sample of what was said, the conditions under which the 
speech was made, and the outcome of that speech, we 
know the quality of it. Or if we are told the number and 
kind of books that were studied, the experiments that were 
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made and the re- 
sult of it all, the 
accomplishments 
of that person be- 
come clear to us. 

Of course, adjec- 
tives must be made 
use of sometimes; 
but it should be 
done as the physi- 
cian administers 
poison, or trans- 
fuses blood to save 
a patient who is 
sick unto death. 
There are, to be 
sure, a large num- 
ber of adjectives 
that are a part of 
our common 
speech; to these I 
do not make reference, but to adjectives that are not nec- 
essary. But if descriptive words must be employed, have 
nothing to do with pomposity or grandiloquence. Paul’s 
advice, ‘‘That no one of ye be puffed up for one against 
another,” applies to language as well as to conduct. 

The other extreme is almost worse. In sensible disgust 
of bloated words and pretentious style, some writers try to 
be offhand and smart; they succeed only in being flippant. 
If the resounding phrase is ridiculous and out of date, the 
trivial expression is literary bad manners—like a red neck- 
tie with evening dress. Many an otherwise good piece in 
magazines is spoiled by the attempt to be casual and bright. 

The use of words is much like the wearing of clothes— 
words that are too old or too new are not good form. 
Neither are words that have been overworked. Take, for 
example, ‘‘urge’’ employed as a noun—the urge to work, 
for instance. One of the greatest living masters of English 
condemned it. 

“What is the matter with it?’’ asked the writer whose 
manuscript was being criticized. 

“It is hard to say,’”’ answered the critic. “It is good old- 
time English and it means what it is intended to mean. But 
since Walt Whitman wrote ‘urge’ as a noun, so many hasty 
writers have done the same thing that the word is not now 
in good company. Strike it out and find a better one.” 

“Intrigue,” used as a verb, is another word that has been 
trotted up and down in all weathers, until it is like a 
woman’s hat that is five years old and, obviously, has been 
out in the rain many times. In short, words, like garments, 
must be so employed that they attract no attention—they 
must be neither glaringly new nor conspicuously old- 
fashioned, nor yet frowzy and ill-kempt. 


America’s Literary Statesman 


O FROM the point of view of style alone, the making of 
a book is a hard and a slow job. The subject matter 
is, of course, still harder and slower. It requires much time 
and patience to think out well and truly the phases of any 
problem and the best way to deal with it. Well-nigh 
invariably, hasty solutions are wrong; and, well-nigh 
invariably, time and experience show them to be 
silly and grotesque. Often, too, the quick handling 
of any question is as old as the hills and failed to work 
many times in ages gone by. Even when a person has 
thought much about any topic and is sure that he or 
she has discovered the right way to deal with it, it 
is well to read what has been proposed and done about 
that very thing inthe past. It frequently will be found 
that the theory thus imagined to be newly dis- 
covered was exploded centuries ago. 

Rapid transit and quick communication are 
good things, no doubt, although it is still to be 
proved that they have added anything 
to human happiness. As yet, the effect 
of them appears to have been chiefly 
to speed things up. But the rush they 
have brought into life has not helped 
thorough, sure and careful thinking. 


In matters of government and administration, for in- 
stance, one has only to compare the state papers of men 
like Hamilton and Jefferson with the very best produced 
by statesmen in the last two decades. Those of the early 
time are clear, moderate, calm, and yet lively, and as enter- 
taining as a play; while those of the present period are 
jumpy, colored, overenergetic, dull, not always plain, and 
never simple. 

Yet the men who wrote them have just as good minds 
as the masters of a former day. But what could be ex- 
pected when instantaneous opinion is required of them? 
A tangled affair comes up; public and press demand im- 
mediate statement and action upon it; officials yield, and 
must yield; immaturity, confusion and blunder result— 
and always bad writing in so-called state papers. 

But let us go back for a moment to the vital subject of 
style. Even the best public speeches cannot be produced 
hastily. Lincoln was one of the few masters of English 
prose. A great deal has been written about the excellence 
of his style. One eminent scholar has called him the liter- 
ary statesman, and has come very near to proving that 
much of Lincoln’s success was due to the plain and simple 
manner in which he stated the most complex things. 

How did Lincoln do that? He did it by writing over and 
over and over again what he wanted to say. Coulda plainer 


word be found than the one he had used? Lincoln searched 
until he found that word. Could asentence be made shorter 
and simpler? Lincoln kept on until he made that sentence 
briefer and more lucid. Some of the fragments he wrote 
to make a subject clear to his own mind are well-nigh 
elementary. They might be used in a child’s primer. Yet 
these trial efforts were the basis of immortal passages in his 
speeches. 

Writers of the present day have as much talent as those 
of former times; but do they have as much art? Are they 
not in a hurry to get their stuff out? Does not their work 
show haste? If it does it will 
not last, no matter how in- 
teresting it is for the moment 
or how popular for the time 
being. 

One has but to try to recall 
novelists and other writers 
who were the rage only yes- 
terday, and whose books then 
sold by the hundred thousand. 
It will be found hard to recall 
now even the names of those 
authors. They did not take 
the time or trouble or strength 
to put finish on their product. 
It lacked intellectual elbow 
grease. 

For this reason, and this 
reason alone, even many of the 
books of those truly great 


writers of the pre- 
Victorian and early Vic- 
torian period, like 
Scott—men endowed 
with genius—are now 
out of date. To- 
day very few read 
more than two or 
three of the novels 
of these men. 
They worked un- 
der pressure, lit- 
erally flung off 
reams of manu- 
script; and, there- 
fore, many of their 
pages are verbose 
and tedious. They 
use an intolerable 
amount of space 
to say things of 
small or no importance. If they had taken plenty of time 
they would have stricken out every unnecessary word and 
would have toiled to make each word that remained mean 
just what it was intended to mean. The reader would not 
have to wade through sloughs of verbiage, floundering at 
every step. 

Gibbon rewrote one chapter of his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire fifteen times. The result was so good 
that that chapter has stood all tests to this day. The de- 
tective story does not last long, ordinarily; but Wilkie 
Collins wrote one that was read for more than a genera- 
tion. His manuscript shows how Collins toiled over the 
telling of that tale. 

Byron was supposed to have written with speed and to 
have made no changes; and his work was explained by 
that well-nigh meaningless word ‘“‘inspiration.”’ Yet his 
manuscript proves that he struck out, inserted and other- 
wise altered a great deal. 


Hard Work for Easy Reading 


HATEVER anyone may think of Tolstoy, all concede 

that he was an artist. Few persons would be willing 
to toil as slavishly as Tolstoy toiled. For example, when 
writing one of his great novels he became badly worried. 
For two or three weeks he found it hard to sleep and would 
get up and take long walks over the fields. He would write 
a page or two, look it over and tear it up; and this he 
would continue to do for hours at a time. He nearly fell 
ill. Yet all this effort was to try to bring a woman of a 
certain station—peasant or duchess—into a room at a 
certain time, and do it so naturally that the reader would 
think nothing about it, so simply that the reader would 
take it as a matter of course. 

After all, why not take such pains? If the product is 
clear and simple—a work of art—it is worth all the trouble, 
is it not? The book will endure. It will give pleasure to 
myriads through generations of time. It will help thou- 
sands living when the book appears, and many more thou- 
sands after the author is dead. He may not become 
rich, as those do who turn out a season’s best seller 
every year or two; but if he makes enough + \live on 
in comfort and peace of mind he has pike deds or, 
to write well, all he ought to have: 

Many years ago his friends feared that a novelist 
who had been showing uncommon talent was begin- 
ning to go downhill. His work became negligent, 
style loose, words not well chosen; and, far worse 
than anything else, his themes were mushy. Then 
there was a long time during which not a page 
came from that gifted pen. It turned out that the 
author had secluded himself and was trying to 
write something worthwhile. In doing this he 
would struggle all day over asingle sen- 
tence—sometimes several days. The 
result was the best thing he ever wrote. 

It is an old saying that easy writing 
makes hard reading and that hard 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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side streets just off the Ave- 

nue, where, in exquisite little 
shops under bijou apartments that 
rent for a thousand dollars a room 
and up one may purchase from re- 
fined people, much above the 
average to be met in trade, such 
pleasantries as booties, undies, 
police-dog puppies, sublimated 
waffles and sweets, patented toi- 
letries of amazing versatility, first- 
run gowns, imaginative shades in 
hosiery, bonnets, hand-painted 
bandboxes, high-colored gigolos 
to rest among one’s cushions, and 
all the other enchanting noth- 
ings—les riens de madame—in such 
a street at the clammy fog-ridden 
hour of eight of a Monday morn- 
ing in January, when the Palm 
Beach buying season was well on 
the wane, there arose on the chill 
air the agonized shriek of awoman. 
It was followed instantly by a 
smothered hush, as if in sober and 
mortified second thought. 

It was Estrelle herself, of Es- 
trelle, Inc., of Number 14 on the 
street floor of a remodeled brown- 
stone of the Van Bibber period. 
The street was deserted at this 
hour, except for the cigar store at 
the lower and farther end of the 
block, which was the outpost of a 
different civilization entirely. A 
few light sleepers among the room- 
alcove-and-bath tenants over- 
head, to whom this was the middle 
of the night, may have left the 
warmth of their amphibious di- 
vans to peer sleepily down into 
the street; but, as there was noth- 
ing to be seen or heard, their mo- 
mentary flutter of apprehension 
subsided and silence reigned again, 
disturbed by nothing more annoy- 
ing than the far-off clump of some 
milkman’s horse. 

It was some five minutes later 
that a policeman came along in 
the usual course of routine. He 
had just taken over the tour from 
his predecessor and was making 
his first rounds, trying doors and 
eying certain windows. which, 
when one passes every morning at 
the saive hour, come to have cer- 
tain significances. In his momen- 
tary paralysis at the blue haze of 
light that issued from a bijou of a 
window that was Estrelle, Inc., he 
failed to perceive Estrelle herself, 
in her little glass-inclosed. vesti- 
bule, cowering midway between 
fear and caution. 

She had been robbed. It was 
perfectly evident to her from the 
disarrangement of the mise en scéne—the gilt chair, with 
its parasol, had been moved aside, and the unmistakable 
imprint of a boot showed on the trailing ribbons of a chapeau 
pour la plage. Visions of long-fringed shawls which should 
have shown between the flies and wings of her stage set- 
ting were strangely absent. 

So much she had seen in an electric flash of terror which 
startled her into that scream, when she was in the act of 
inserting her key in the lock that would release the burglar 
alarm and permit her, as the lawful owner, to enter with- 
out clangor. Being a lone woman with a way to make in 
this élite side street, where eyebrows were lifted on the 
slightest provocation, she was wishing she hadn’t screamed. 

But it was too late to mend matters now. Although the 
loss, if any, would be fully covered by insurance, there 
were a number of excellent reasons why Estrelle could not 
afford to be discovered in the act of being robbed. Too 
late, for here was the policeman peering in with her 
through the lattices of the burglar alarm over the door, and 
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She Would Have Given a Year’s Rent to Recall That Scream, Which, She Thought, Had 
Brought This Policeman 


turning to eye her in a moment of suspicion—he was won- 
dering why she had come to open up this morning at eight, 
when he knew it to be her invariable custom to open at 
ten. As for Estrelle herself, she found herself devoutly 
praying that the burglar, no matter what might be the 
degree of his ignominy, would never be apprehended; or, 
in the event of his falling into the toils of the law, that the 
loot, for precious and private reasons, would never be 
recovered. 

Estrelle turned the key in the burglar-alarm box, an- 
other in another lock, and led the way to the tiny salon 
behind. Her sharp eyes, piercing the haze, took in the 
tragedy in an instant. The thieves had cut a hole in the 
ceiling from the vacant apartment above, and the chic 
shop had been completely evacuated of its treasures— 
first-run gowns. She sank into a.chair, visioning the 
depths of the catastrophe. 

In the tirst place, it was the end of the season—the Palm 
Beach outfitting season—and it would be indiscreet to 
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reveal that she carried so com- 
plete a stock in a ci-devant base- 
ment at one thousand dollars a 
month rent. In the second place, 
in another six months the leisurely 
burglar-insurance company would 
be asking why these simple gowns, 
appraised as of two hundred dol- 
lars valueinJanuaryin West Fifty- 
th Street, could be had in any 
shop in Sixth Avenue or Grand 
Street in June for thirty-six dol- 
lars, and a special edition of them 
was being put out by the garment- 
center factories for a clearance- 
sale price of eighteen dollars and 
ninety-nine cents. The raising of 
this question would not be em- 
barrassing, because it might bring 
about a settlement on the basis of 
replacement value; but because 
the publicity might reach the ears 
of some of her recherché customers 
who had patronized her for years 
in the simple faith that she was an 
exclusive couturiére, and not a 
sweatshop. 

For instance, in this lot of eight- 
een sample gowns that had been 
fished through the hole in the ceil- 
ing by some patient, skillful bur- 
glar over Sunday there were eight 
of that amazing beige-green fou- 
lard that was destined to burst on 
an amazed world like a pestilence 
in the earlysummer. Every other 
woman would have it on her back. 
There were three kick pleats from 
Paris; two kilties, three inches 
above the knee; and five creations 
of a silk design laid down on a 
drawing board by Roy Bitry, the 
cartoonist, in an effort to repro- 
duce his best seller, a sensationally 
patterned fabric that last year had 
run into millions of yards, count- 
ing reprints, cheap editions and re- 
mainders. His royalty was five 
cents a yard. 

Estrelle was classified by the 
intricate organization of distribu- 
tion of the garment industry as a 
first-run house, a position analo- 
gous in every way with that of 
a first-run house in the movie 
world. That is, she got the pick 
of the coming colors, designs, fab- 
rics and styles, so her privileged 
clients could wear them out six 
months before shopgirls and sten- 
ographers were permitted to see 
them. Estrelle could be counted 
on by the industry for whom she 
was a front window to dispose of 
replicas of these priceless first edi- 
tions among those social butter- 
flies at Palm Beach, Asheville and 
Coronado who were most prone to 
be photographed for thestyle pages of the Sunday-newspaper 
graphic sections. If some dire misfortune brought these 
creatures back to town in unseasonable summer, and they 
detected every other woman on the street wearing the mode 
they had purchased as exclusive in January they would 
feel flattered; they would even affect Estrelle, Inc., the 
more assiduously. 

“The entire world,’ they would gush over her, ‘‘ copied 
the last gown you designed for me, my dear!”’ 

So now, at the end of the outfitting season, with all her 
first editions still parading their brief vogue at the vortices 
of fashion, nothing more embarrassing than a common 
burglary could have stricken poor Estrelle. She would 
have given a year’s rent to recall that scream, which, she 
thought, had brought this policeman. 

The policeman, his nose still puckered with suspicion, 
moved gingerly from one telltale cabinet of emptiness to 
another, gazing thoughtfully at the hole in the ceiling, at 
the plaster on the floor, and then finally his accusing eye 
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rested on Hstrelle, wno had sunk, weeping, in her chair 
with the unrestraint of a child. Her first thought was to 
bribe him; but she didn’t know how, and his doubtful 
demeanor terrified her. So she fell back on tears. The tele- 
phone was cut, and he went to the cigar store to summon 
experts. He felt genuinely sorry for her; he thought, in his 
wise way, that she was one of those unfortunates in this 
street who had difficulty in paying their rent, and that she 
had embarked on what she believed to be a highly original 
scheme of having the insurance company help her out of 
the hole. He little suspected that all the time she was pray- 
ing fervently that this robbery would be one of the un- 
solved mysteries of the city— praying, above 
all, that the burglar-insurance adjuster 
should not be invited in. But her prayers 
were unanswered. 

Willie Heffner, or Kettle, or Korn, or 
Kastel, or Tilson, as he was variously known 
during his not-unpleasant sojourns at the 
House of Refuge, Elmira, and Sing Sing, had 
left his finger prints upstairs and down. And, 
as his finger prints always remained the 
same, no matter how many times he changed 
his name, there was no doubt as to his iden- 
tity a half hour after a studious-looking per- 
son, with horn-rimmed glasses, dusted black 
powder over the door knobs and varnished 
woodwork, and photographed the smudges 
tnat developed under the soft stroke of a 
camel’s-hair brush. Now analyzing a finger 
print is about as simple as botanizing. The 
game follows the same rules. Prints, like 
blossoms, have their orders, genera, species 
and varieties; and in no time, coming down through the 
funnel of elimination, the searchers arrived at an individual 
marked Willie Heffner, the card bearing a full-face and pro- 
file view of a fish-faced youth who looked the part. 

“Don’t worry, girlie,’ said Brannigan the detective, who 
brought the news at nine. He patted her with a horrible 
familiarity. ‘‘We’ll have this guy before he gets up for 
breakfast.” 


She Was Pretty, and She 
Wore Her Little Frock Well 


Attorney Street, over toward the river, is like any other 
street in town, with the same number of people going some- 
where in a hurry, and the same number staying behind; 
the same number of shops and places to live in, with huck- 
sters, and children playing in the street; with the same 
hordes who have never lived anywhere else and are quite as 
insular to their surroundings as those who have élite spe- 
cialty shops of riens in the Fifties off the Avenue. 

Brannigan the detective picked up Eddie Oleson, from 
the License Squad, on the way over. Oleson knew Willie 
Heffner from the last time—there were certain little 
amenities due friendship even between bull and crook. 
When they came to the house they went 
right in and up, and knocked at a door on 
the third landing. There was a long pause, 
during which the two detectives eyed each 
other closely. 

“Come on, Willie, shake a leg,’”’ entreated 
Eddie Oleson through the door finally. And, 
after another long pause, they heard some 
rustling and a voice inquired, “‘ Who is that? 
You, Eddie?” 

“Sure, it’s me!’’ verified Eddie, chuck- 
ling. ‘‘Wasn’t you looking for me?” 

There was some more delay during which 
Willie Heffner took the gowns of Estrelle, 
Inc.—two of the beige-green foulard, one 
kick pleat, two of Bitry’s design and one 
kiltie—out of a paper bundle no bigger than 
a week’s laundry that goes to the Chinaman, 
and hung them up in a closet. Then he 
opened the door. It looked like another trip 
up the river. 

“Wait till I get my clothes on, Eddie. I won’t keep you 
a minute.” 

It was the usual flat of the neighborhood, not ill kept nor 
badly furnished. His wife was a necktie maker, a very 
pretty girl who liked nice clothes and wore them well. She 
was attentive to her aged parents, with a religious fervor. 
They lived in a flat like this in Division Street, and she 
went to them at this hour every morning to start them for 


the day. She drove in a taxi, the fare being thirty-five 
cents, in addition to which she always gave the driver forty 
cents’ tip. The driver was a handsome, curly-haired Amer- 
ican boy she knew only as Robbie. Robbie looked as if he 
came fresh from an Ohio farm. She was absent on this 
dutiful errand now. 

While Willie was drawing on his clothes the two detec- 
tives looked around. They were skillful in this search, 
having collected, from long experience, a pretty accurate 
knowledge of where a crook will hide things. But they found 
nothing until they came to the clothes closet, the last place 
in the world for them, and there hung the dresses. Eddie 
took them down one by one from their pegs and Brannigan 
turned up the identifying trade-marks. During the course 
of this examination Eddie turned on Willie and took him 
by the throat and, with a deliberation somewhat like that 
one sees in a slow-motion camera, he bent the burglar 
around at a cruel angle and jammed his head back against 
the wall. He held him there for some time, glaring at him. 
Willie made no effort to resist. It would have been futile. 
When Eddie finally released his hold he did it so abruptly 
that the burglar slumped down like an empty sack, but he 
made no protest. He rubbed the cartilage of his throat 
until he could swallow again and finally resumed dressing. 
But he could not help cowering a little when Eddie took 
out his little rubber blackjack, his persuader. 

““Where’s the rest of the stuff, Willie?’’ asked Eddie. 

It was Brannigan who came to the rescue. ‘‘ What more 
do you want?” he said, catching Eddie by the arm and 
drawing him back. 

What more, indeed? Willie, a habitual criminal, who 
had served four terms for burglary, had left his finger 
prints at the scene of this crime, and the stolen goods were 
found in his possession less than two hours after the dis- 
covery of the robbery. That ought to convince any jury, 
even a sentimental one. 

Yes, it certainly looked like up the river again for Willie. 
But the prospect did not greatly disturb him. If it annoyed 
him at all, it was in much the same way as a boy is annoyed 
when he is cleaned up and sent away to school after a long 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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ALEB HOPE stood in the 
door of his law office, watch- 
ing with that melancholy 

interest which was characteristic 
of him, as a quaint figure passed 
down the middle of the street. The figure was a man, and 
the man trundled behind him a child’s wagon with exceed- 
ingly wabbly wheels. There was a hat at the top of this 
apparition which, taken by itself, was worthy of notice and 
comment. It had once been a black slouch hat; now it had 
multiplied its slouch, but had diminished its blackness to 
a brownish green, and there was a gaudy band around it 
such as young men sometimes wear on their summer 
straws; and on the left side a turkey feather erected itself 
jauntily. Caleb’s eyes grew positively sad. 

From under the hat straggled grayish hair which covered 
the man’s ears and fell in rather dank wisps upon his 
rounded shoulders. His skin was tanned almost to black- 
ness—what Caleb could see of it for whiskers which were 
so unkempt as to have a sort of artificial motion-picture- 
bandit look about them. His coat was of the genus 
once fashionable under the name of Prince Albert, 
and his trousers were grimy white painters’ over- 
alls. But the crowning glory—of which their owner 
was obviously vain—was a pair of 
patent-leather shoes with long and very 
sharp toes. Caleb could tell the owner 
was proud of them by the way he kicked 
them up in front to bring them into the 
line of his vision. Caleb turned his eyes 
from this figure to that of a young 
woman who had 
paused in some as- 
tonishment to watch 
the strange progress. 

**A man with a mis- 
sion, Miss Rooney,” 
said he. 

“T hate tramps,’ 
said Seena Rooney. 

“A tramp with a 
high purpose in life. 
As he walks he adver- 
tises the truth of the 
old saw that truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 

“T ask you to look 
at that feather.” 

““Plucked from the 
wing of agenius,”’ said 
Caleb. 

“Plucked from the 
tail of a turkey gob- 
bler—which he prob- 
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ably stole.” 
‘‘Harsh judg- 
ments,’ said Caleb 


wearily, ‘‘ill become 
the young and beau- 
tiful.” 

Seena turned away 
from the one-man 
parade and frowned 


at Caleb. ‘‘Do you 
think I’m beautiful?”’ 
she asked. 


‘“As a man of impeccable critical faculties, I must admit 
that you are.” He looked down upon her frcm his unusual 
height without enthusiasm. ‘Beauty,’ he qualified, ‘‘is, 
a matter of accidental conformation.. It is so rare as to be 
classifiable as a deformity. Nobody was ever beautiful on 
purpose.” 

“‘Tt’s a pleasant deformity,” she said testily. 

“But annoying,” said Caleb. 

“Annoying! Why that?’’ 

“Tt has a tendency,” he said, “‘to take one’s mind off his 
business.” 

“Are good manners an accident?’’ she asked. 

“They are the result of a slavish desire to ingratiate 
oneself.” 

“Then you,” she said, ‘‘are amazingly free from slavish 
desire.” 

“‘And vanity,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘which few escape. The 
turkey feather yonder is a symptom of vanity. And did 
you observe the scintillating shoes?” 

““T’m not vain,” said Seena. 

_“ At least you have no turkey feather in your hat.” 


“*l’m Sorry,’’ Caleb Said, 
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“T can’t understand why everybody in Luxor is so fond 
of you,” she said. 

“Everyone?” He lifted his eyebrows in astonishment. 

*‘Wveryone but myself.” 

“And your Uncle Marty and a few selected others.” 

“And I,” she said frankly, “would like you if you 
weren’t so disagreeable.” 

““A minor success of mine,”’ he said modestly. 

“T believe,’”’ she said, “‘you’re afraid of me.’ And with 
that final salvo she turned and walked leisurely toward the 
foot of the hill. Caleb stared after her until she had walked 
a hundred feet; then he leaned toward her so far his equi- 
librium was threatened and called after her, ‘‘I’m not.” 
But she marched on without turning her head. 

His expression was more melancholy than ever as he 
looked down the street in search of the man with the toy 
wagon. That personage was just entering the grocery 
store half a block below. Presently he came out again with 
bundles in his arms, which he packed in his equipage.and 
began his return. As he came abreast of the law office 
Caleb flapped his arm and called. The man halted. 


and Presently I Shall Apologize More Profusely”’ 
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“How do you do?” asked Caleb. 
The man shook his head. “ Are you 
a new citizen of Luxor, or are you 
merely passing through?” 

The man pointed to 
his mouth and made 
a queer animal, gut- 
tural sound. “‘Dumb?”’ 
asked Caleb. The crea- 
ture nodded in the af- 
firmative. 

“Ossa,”’ Caleb ob- 
served, ‘‘is now piled 
upon Pelion. It isa 
classical allusion.’’ 
The man scowled, ut- 
tered other throaty 
sounds and proceeded 
upon his way. 

That evening as he 
was walking to the 
hotel for his. dinner 
Caleb encountered 
another man who was 
quite the antithesis of 
the Parade—as to tex- 
ture and grooming. 
This was Mr. Lester 
Bates, president of the 
First National Bank 
of Luxor, and a sort 
of exact measuring in- 
strument by which 
other folks, if they 
desired, might set 
their fashions. He told 
styles as a good clock 
tells time, without a 
second’s deviation in 
a year. Mr. Bates car- 
ried the wilted re- 
mains of some forest 
plant in his immacu- 
late hand, for botany 
was his hobby, and 
his collection of dried 
specimens of the flora 
of the vicinity was 
something to which 
Luxor might point 
with justifiable pride. 
Each specimen was 
carefully preserved 
with its story, its 
family tree and the 
date of its discovery, 
for Mr. Bates was a 
meticulous individual. 

Caleb spoke som- 
berly, Mr. Bates re- 
plied with animation. 
Each kept on his way, 
and thus, almost in- 
stantly, the meeting 
became a thing of the 
past, an incident com- 
plete and finished. Whether it would go to the lumber room 
of history to take its place with other negligible and useless 
events no man might foretell. It is always so with in- 
cidents, be they never so trivial. One cannot prophesy that 
some day each will not appear again upon the stage to play 
the part of fact. 
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ALEB stepped into the cigar store to chat with Jinks 
Baker, his right-hand man in matters political. Jinks 

extended the right hand of fellowship with a ten-cent cigar 
in it, which Caleb accepted, though cigars were not his vice. 

“‘T see the Parade passin’ again,’ Jinks said, for Luxor 
had accepted Caleb’s name for the individual with the toy 
wagon, no other coming to hand. 

“Do you regard him in the light of a vote?”’ 

‘We'll be safe to register him next election,” Jinks said 
with satisfaction, for every suffrage counted in Luxor. 

Caleb lighted his cigar while Jinks anxiously scrutinized 
his face for the verdict. ‘All cigars are good,” said Caleb 
noncommittally, ‘‘but some are better than others.” 

“Just what I allus claimed.” 
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“Um—Jinks, I’ve come to the conclusion I’m a mis- 
ogynist.”’ 

“No!, Didn’t know you ever studied medicine. Hain’t 
thinkin’ of givin’ up the law for it, be you?”’ 

“Not yet, Jinks. I’m merely taking it up as an avoca- 
tion.” 

**An avocation’s a French lawyer, hain’t it? Seems like 
that’s what they called ’em up in Quebec Province the 
year I spent there.” 

“Not exactly. Being a misogynist is sort of like taking 
out insurance. It is the state of being insured.” 

“*Agin fire?”’ 

“T’d call it lightning,’ said Caleb in a tone of infinite 
sadness. ‘‘The lightning of her eyes, if you get what 
I mean.”’ 

“‘T don’t,” said Jinks, “‘but that hain’t uncommon... . 
There goes the Parade back agin. The boys says he lives 
back in old Number Six Loggin’ Camp—him and the 
sliver cats. Last time I passed there them critters had 
dum nigh et: out the floors.” 

““We should be grateful to him,” said Caleb. ‘‘ When all 
else fails we can speculate upon his identity and recon- 
struct his past. He’s a personage.”’ 

“‘He’s certainly visible,” said Jinks. ‘‘The way he comes 
spraddlin’ down the road, I been expectin’ him to bust out 
with an advertisement for soap or somethin’ on his back.” 

“He certainly is obvious.” 

“‘T never got that near him,”’ Jinks said, ‘‘but I cal’late 
a bath wouldn’t hurt him none.” 

“He always buys beans,”’ said Caleb. 

“Probably don’t have to buy eggs, what with so many 
folks keepin’ chickens. . Comes in once or twice a 
week, don’t he?”’ 

“‘ Always once. If he comes twice he doesn’t buy beans; 
he buys oatmeal the second time.”’ 

“Most like he can’t remember both beans and oatmeal 
on the same shoppin’ trip. Kind of splits up the mental 
labor of it.” 

““He’s built himself into a local institution. We’re now 
at the stage where we point him out with pride to visitors 
as one of the local spectacles. Such is fame! Jinks, he’s 
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perfect and he never varies in his perfection. This is so 
rare a thing as to verge upon the impossible.”’ 

‘“Where’s he git the money to buy beans with?”’ 

““Probably,” said Caleb, “‘a legacy from his aunt.” 

“Oh, you know his folks, eh?” 

“No, I was merely selecting a hypothesis.”’ 

““Dog-gone!”’ said Jinks, splitting the exclamation into 
two parts and fitting a hyphen between them in his ad- 
miration for Caleb’s vocabulary. ‘‘There’s times when I 
think you jest make them words up as you go along. . 
Now there was the one you was goin’ to be when you 
come in.” 

**Misogynist?”’ 

“‘That’s the ticket! Is it a reg’lar word, or did you jest 
peel it off to hear a noise?”’ 

‘“Are you married, Jinks?”’ 

“You know darn well I be.” 

“Then it’s too late for that word to do you any 
good. Jinks, what is your studied and final opinion 
of matrimony?” 

“Tf I was to speak out my mind plain I cal’late I’d say 
yes and no.” 

“Does it interfere with the cigar business?” 

“No; but, by gosh, it makes the cigar business hump 
itself! One good thing about runnin’ a cigar store—you 
have to keep open evenin’s.”’ 

“That,” said Caleb, “goes to confirm my own opinion.” 

He sauntered back to his own office, considering the 
evils of the state of matrimony and sharpening the in- 
genuity of his imagination upon the person of the dumb man 
with the insatiable appetite for baked beans. That evening 
as he went to his hotel he chanced again to encounter Mr. 
Lester Bates, president of the bank, sartorially perfect, as 
might have been expected, and holding in his hand the 
somewhat wilted stalk of a botanical specimen. Caleb’s 
mind, which stored many quaint and curious bits of in- 
formation regarding persons and things and methods and 
expedients, tucked away this coincidence in its appropriate 
pigeonhole. 

Two days later Luxor was vibrated to its deepest foun- 
dations by the vanishing of Mr. Lester Bates, accompanied 


by the round sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars in currency. The vanishing was complete and perfect. 
In one hour Mr. Bates was; in another hour he was not, 
and there was no man who could even hint at the method 
of his going or at his probable destination. He was last 
seen at two o’clock in the afternoon, walking composedly 
along the street. Many saw him. It seemed certain he had 
not left Luxor by train, motor car or horse-drawn vehicle, for 
the roads were populous that day and no man passed him. 

He merely ceased to be present by some means known 
only to himself, and a sum of money so large that it threat- 
ened disaster to the bank, its trustees and numerous de- 
positors, followed his example. That it was a sum of money 
in bulk and not a series of peculations covering a period of 
time was amply proved. The currency had been received, 
counted and placed in the vault, where now it was not. 

Marty Rooney, heavy stockholder that he was, assumed 
responsibility for the operations that followed. The Pro- 
tective Association was notified by wire and its detectives 
arrived by express. For a week they went about their 
mysterious business with adroitness and systematic thor- 
oughness—to no result. All their investigations brought 
them to two o’clock on the afternoon of the flight and 
ended there in a sort of vacuum. Marty authorized the 
posting of a reward of ten thousand dollars. It brought no 
results, and the matter seemed to have arrived at a point 
where numerous persons must pocket their loss and where 
police and detectives must admit that, at last, a criminally 
minded person had appeared who was amply qualified to 
carry on his chosen trade. 
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EENA ROONEY, always a headstrong and determined 

young woman, given to getting her own way and care- 
less of the rights of others, stopped Caleb Hope as he was 
leaving the hotel. 

“They’re all numskulls,’”’ she said petulantly. 

“A sweeping statement, but approximately correct. 
You refer to humanity in general?”’ 

“To those detectives,’’ she said. 


(Continued on Page 138) 


“A Tramp With a High Purpose in Life. As He Watks He Advertises the Truth of the Old Saw That Truth is Stranger Than Fiction"’ 
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ATE afternoon, and A tet atte 
the shadows in the A Satie fA 

4 city square began to ae My Jw 
lengthen. The place was ‘a ; 


quiet, and in all the build- 
ings around, neither in the 
mairie nor the theater nor 
the hotel nor the dwelling 
houses on the fourth side, 
was there any sign of life. 
The clock on the mairie 
struck four heavy strokes / 
and other clocks echoed it f 
from far-away steeples. Si- 
lence, heavy and dull as a 
soaked blanket, descended 
again. Somewhere a dog 
howled. Where were the 
inhabitants of this city? 
Asleep or away merry- 
making? Neither. They 
streamed, a weeping, 
broken-hearted flood, 
southward along the tree- 
lined roads, carrying what 
few possessions they could 
hastily gather together. 
One day they went about 
their accustomed pursuits, 
with the front line far away. 
At noon they heard rumors 
of a German attack. Three 
days later the Germans 
were within striking dis- 
tance of the city—that is to 
say, at their doors. The 
place had been evacuated 
by its population. 

The third day of their at- 
tack found the Germans 
thirty-five miles south of 
the line they had assaulted. 
This is good walking for any 
man in peacetime, and it 
comes pretty near being a 
record for an advance in 
modern warfare. But then 
the Germans had not been 
opposed. The French 
dropped tasks and tools and went away. Truck drivers, 
filling their gasoline tanks, left their trucks, the gas cans 
still beside them. Gunners left their guns and rode away on 
the limbers. Whole aviation parks, the planes in the hangars 
and stores of gas and oil still intact, were deserted by their 
personnel. 

This was the last attack, the Germans had won, and the 
Americans had arrived too late. Thus thought the French, 
who, the morning before, had poured down out of the 
forest-clad hills, and hurrying through this square, had 
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rushed southward. A river bisected this city, and the one | 


desire in every 
heart was to get 
across this river. 
Then the bridge 
that joined the two 
quarters of the city 
could be destroyed 
and the terrible ad- 
vance of the Ger- 
man host tem- 
PD, Ont air dy 
checked. 

The mairie 
clock solemnly 
tolled the half 
hour, and as if 
the clang of the 
bell had been a 
signal, a small 
group of men 
appeared at the 
mouth of the 
street opposite. 
They wore 
olive-drab uni- 
forms, steel hel- 
mets, and were 
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laden with some kind of spidery apparatus. These men 
were American machine gunners, two squads, members of 
a motorized battalion that had just come into the south 
half of the city. What could one battalion do against the 
full shock of the entire German army? That was not the 
question. This city was not fifty miles from Paris, and 
considerably less from the main railroad that connected 
the eastern sectors with the seaboard. Once this railroad 
was cut, Verdun would fall. Some show of resistance must 
be made; some rallying point created. 

“Halt!’? commanded the officer with the machine gun- 
ners. They halted. ‘‘ Men,” he continued, “‘I hope every- 
one realizes his responsibility and the honor conferred on 
this section by being selected to take up this position. That 
bridge that we just crossed must be held at all costs. The 
French intend to get together the materials and men neces- 
sary to blow it up, and the Germans intend to get here 
before that can be done. It’s our duty to keep the boche off 
the bridge. Everyone in France and everyone at home is 
watching this town, this street and this section.”’ The officer 
then.turned and looked about the square, while the men of 
the section began to roll cigarettes. 

Crack! A shrapnel burst overhead and the balls rattled 
against roof tiles and chimneys. Somewhere falling glass 
tinkled. : 

“To work!”’ snapped the officer. “‘ Corporal Moore, take 
your squad to the next street and wait for me there. Cor- 
poral Geoghan, break in the door of that house on the 
corner and set up your gun in the hall. You'll be under 
cover from the air then. I’m going to put the other squad 
in an attic in the next street.” : 

There were two streets that came up from the river, both 
running north and south. The officer figured that he could 
conceal a gun near the mouth of each one, thus covering 
the square, and that while daylight lasted, a gun in an attic 
would command the road leading upriver, whence the 
expected attack might come. A good-looking house was 
selected, the door broken in and the gun installed in the 
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attic, where a fine view was had of the river, the highway 
and the eastern hills. 

The officer, a lieutenant, then took his way to the second 
squad. This squad, concealed from aerial observation in 
the hallway, could not only sweep the square but command 
a stretch of a Route Nationale that could be seen dimly to 
the west. The first disposition made, the officer would 
improve the position as the situation demanded. “As the 
situation demanded!” That sounded fine and military! 
He wasn’t doing so bad for a man in his first battle. 

The officer turned the corner where the gun should be. 
The gun crew sat with their backs against a house wall, at 
peace with the world, watching two men throwing stones 
into the middle of the square for a large brown dog to chase. 
The lieutenant knew those two. They were ammunition 
passers, drunkards, gamblers, men who had left their in- 
itials on every guardhouse wall from Fort Bliss to Camp 
Merritt.. One was called Hoop, being véry thin and round- 
shouldered, and the other one was known as Umpire, from 
the fact that he had once performed unsuccessfully in that 
capacity during an intercompany ball game. 

The corporal’s startled eye fixed upon the angry face of 
the lieutenant. ; 

At once he leaped to his feet and bellowed: 

“Here, you bums! Lay off that monkey business! Scat- 
ter round here! I got orders to set up this gun—an’ you: 
two runnin’ off! Grow up! There’s a war on!” 

The two men, followed by the frisking dog, hurried over. 

“‘Gwan!”’ ordered the corporal, making as if to pick up 
a stone. “‘ Get to hell outta here!’’ The dog, sensing sport, 
barked gleefully. 

“Don’t throw no rocks at him,’ cried the man called 
Hoop; ‘‘he may bea valuable dog. His owners forgot him 
or he got lost. I’m gonna keep him.” 
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“You're gonna keep him?’”’ demanded the fat man who 
was known as Umpire. 

“Well, we’re gonna keep him,” replied Hoop patiently, 
as one would soothe a child. 

At that moment both men saw the lieutenant. Their 
jaws dropped, they came to a halt and, banging their heels, 
saluted with a flourish. 

“Sir,”’ said Hoop, ‘‘we captured this here hound, an’ 
thinkin’ he might be a boche message dog, we brung him to 
the lieutenant.” 

“Corporal,” said the lieutenant in a voice that brought 
a pleasant chill to the men after their hot march, “why 
haven’t you broken in that door and set up your gun as I 
ordered?” 

“Sir, it’s a awful strong door, an’ I didn’t have no tools, 
only the brush an’ screw driver that goes with the gun.” 

“Well, you break it down quick or I’ll break you!”’ 

The squad hastily hurled itself against the door, which, 
after one or two heaves, fell open in a shower of dust, dis- 
closing a narrow hall and a stairway at the far end. A tiny 
window lighted the place. 

““Good!”’ snapped the officer. ‘‘Set the gun in the hall- 
way and that will give you plenty of elevation for these 
hills. Now listen carefully, corporal! You see that house 
on the corner—that one across the square? Well, the 
sergeant and I are going to be there, one of us on the roof 
and the other in that room with the shutter open. We can 
see both guns from there, and we can see the whole town, 
yet the boches can’t see us, and we’re going to be able to 
send signals to both guns. By the way, now that we’re 
located, send all the spare men back for ammunition. 
We’re going to need a lot of it.”’ 

The corporal, shielding his eyes against the setting sun, 
looked at what was going to be his future field of fire and 
pursed his lips. ‘‘I’ll remark,” said he, ‘‘that two guns 
ain’t such a lot to hold this town with.” 

“Don’t worry,” said the lieutenant coldly, “‘we aren’t 
going to hold the town. We’re only going to keep the 
boches off the bridge until the French can blow it up. You 
see, they’ve first got to catch enough engineers to do the 
job, then they’ve got to drill holes in the stonework, put in 
the charges and attach the electric wires to set them off.” 

The men who were arranging ammunition carriers along 
the wall and setting up the gun paused to listen. They 
looked at one another soberly. 


‘There ain’t no risk 0’ them lettin’ that bridge go blooey 
an’ us here, is there, sir?’’ asked Umpire. 

“Not much,” replied the lieutenant; ‘‘they haven’t 
caught the engineers yet. Don’t worry about that, we’ll 
have plenty of time. Nowthen, posts! I’ll be in that build- 
ing over there on watch, and when I want any firing I’ll 
signal. Of course, if anything starts, 
you can use your own judgment about 
shooting. Arrange for liaison with 
the other gun. There must be some 
communication between the houses 
by way of the back yards. Go on 
now, eat your supper!”’ 

The gun was set up, the ammuni- 
tion laid handy, and when the spare 
gunners returned from across the 
bridge with the extra ammunition 
the gun crew went outside and pre- 
pared to eat. They had hardtack, 
canned hash, canned beans and canned 
coffee, which only needed the addition 
of water to make it drinkable. The 
gun was at their backs, and anyone 
that fired it would have to shoot 
through their bodies, so that the cor- 
poral had not posted a guard on it. 

“One thing I forgot,’’ said the cor- 
poral, opening a can of hash; ‘‘the 
looey said to arrange for liaison with 
the other gun. Skip over, will you, 
Kelly, an’ tell ’em where we are?” 
Kelly got to his feet, whistled shrilly 
and trotted away, followed by a 
white-and-black dog. 

“What the hell!’’ cried the cor- 
poral. “‘Another dog! Where’d he 
come from?” 

“He brought him back with him from across the river,” 
said Hoop. ‘It’s just a cur dog; it ain’t a thoroughbred 
like ourn.”’ é 

“There any more dogs over there?”’ asked somebody. ‘‘I 
like dogs. They keep you warm nights, an’ you can talk to 
’?em. How’s chances, corporal, on goin’ an’ takin’ a look?”’ 

*‘Ain’t none. You.stick right around with this gun crew. 
We’re liable to be fightin’ directly.” 


Umpire 


’ 


“There’s lotsa dogs in town,” said another; ‘“‘they’ll 
come around. They’ll smell soldiers an’ chow, an’ they’ll 
come runnin’.” 

“That’s right,”’ agreed Hoop; “the dog’ll gather where 
soldiers is. When we was hikin’ outta the Big Bend we 
couldn’t make camp before all the dogs in the state of 
Texas would be round, and when 
the trumpeters started to play the 
retreat, you couldn’t hear ’em for 
them pups howlin’.” 

The man who had been sent to 
establish liaison suddenly returned 
with bulging eyes. 

“Hey, gang! Waddyuh think? 
, Them hombres in th’ first squad 
: got a cow over there an’ they’re 

milkin’ her!”’ 

“No!” There was a sudden 
rasping sound as seven canteens 
were drawn from as many cups, 
and then a clatter as the cup han- 
dles were snapped into place. 

“That'll go good in our coffee,’ 
said the corporal. ‘Is there a back 
door to this place?”’ 

There was, and the entire gun crew 
went through it, across a garden, 
through a courtyard, and found them- 
selves in the next street to the east. 
There was a cow tied to a door knob, 
and about the cow was grouped the 
first section. A soldier rested on one 
knee and drew hot foaming milk into 
the mess cups that were handed him. 
The cow chewed her cud and switched 
her tail patiently. From a third-story 
window another soldier called down 

advice. The first section’s gun was probably sited there 
and the man who called must be on guard. 

‘Hi, fellers,’’ began the corporal of the second section 
cheerfully, “‘how’s things?” 

“Good!” said the other corporal coldly. His name was 
Moore, but he was known as Pony from his diminutive 
size. 

“That good milk?” inquired Hoop, smacking his lips. 

(Continued on Page 129) 


“Gwant! Lean Off That Cow!’’ Said the Milker Harshly. 
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HE business of the place 
was to sort and parcel 


logs. The river, formed 
by the confluence of many 
smaller streams, by the over- 
flow from a score or more of 
lakes, emerged from the great 
northern forests well laden with 
lumber and pulp wood _har- 
vested the winter through, and 
committed to the inescapable 
traction of the flood. The logs 
came downstream in a long, 
huddling procession, curiously 
like sheep, clinging together, 
following the same channels, 
straggling when they found a 
chance to hide in logan or creek 
and escape, if they might, the 
waiting saws. A crew of men 
pursued them, rolling shirkers 
back into the current, clearing 
the river of those sticks which 
fell behind; and by the time the 
spring floods were passed, the 
river for fifteen miles above the 
island was solid packed with logs 
or bobbing bolts of pulp. 

The river was a thoroughfare, 
free to every man, and all men 
used it. Thus many companies 
turned their logs intoits current, 
contributed to the drive. The 
result was that the logs came 
down in most complete confu- 
sion; and at the boom above the 
island they must be sorted, 
rafted according to ownership 
and taken downstream in more 
disciplined and ordered fashion. 
Puffing little tugs towed them 
in rafts a mile or more in length; 
a dozen miles below, the first 
mills waited, and the screaming, 
hungry saws. 

The sorting boom was an in- 
stitution; it was no single place 
or thing. Its component parts 
were many, and many of these 
parts were men. A flexible, un- 
yielding barrier of men laid across the river, inspecting each 
piece as it came down with the current, allotting it to its 
appointed joint of the raft that was to be. But the inan- 
imate parts of the boom had an interest of their own; the 
great cribs of stone upriver; the boom itself, fashioned of 
enormous logs linked endlessly by heavy chains; the sort- 
ing gates through which, ten to-a minute all day long, the 
logs must pass; the mooring bitts on floats in midstream or 
set at the point of an island here and there; the little tugs; 
the boom house on the island. 

The very gear which the men used day by day deserved 
attention, from their familiar calked boots to the little 
wooden staple wedges with which they pinned down the 
ropes that bound the joints of logs. Wedges driven by 
blows of a wooden mallet, while he who drove, poising pre- 
cariously, held fast the rope beneath his spiked shoe. There 
were ropes of every fashion, from small stuff to great, from 
lines that would scarce stand a fifty-pound pull to great 
hawsers that will swing a mile-long raft against the current. 
Each bit of gear so perfectly designed for the uses to which 
it is put. Thus, the pick pole—pike pole in more formal 
fashion—a shaft of slow-grown spruce, fifteen feet or so in 
length, nowhere two inches in diameter, compact and 
strong; an iron head with a screw twist to its blunt point. 
With such a pole a man may reach out for a log five yards 
off, stab the point of iron into the wood and draw the log 
toward him; a reverse twist releases the screwlike point 
and his pole is free again. 

In such things, in fitting tools skillfully used, may be 
found, if you please, the true efficiency. There is the savor 
of poetry in work like this; it is pleasant to lie sprawled 
along a great boom where the water runs not two inches 
below you, and watch the line of men that straggles down- 
stream, each man balanced upon the logs that stir and 
sink and rise again beneath his feet, each man manipulating 
pick pole and mallet as he draws it to himself and adds to 
the growing joint beneath him another log marked with 
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They Stood Thus for a Moment 

So, Till Old Rab Spoke Again: 
‘““And Me Old, and No Long Ways 
to Live, Anyway’”’ 


the stamp of the company whose interest he serves. There 
is always poetry in fine codrdination and in a skilled busi- 
ness done with skill. 

But if the inanimate parts of the boom are interesting, 
the animate parts are more so—the men who serve their 
purpose here. Toil here from the time the ice departs and 
the floods fall in spring, until, about mid-August or per- 
haps early September, the river at last is clear. Sometimes 
many men, sometimes not so many; their number may 
run to two hundred or so; it is more apt to be less; it may 
fall to a dozen as the work draws toward its end. Sixty 
men, say, is a fair crew for July; sixty men can handle five 
thousand pieces a day besides pulp; they will make a swing 
in forty minutes. Five thousand logs a day, to be exam- 
ined for their marks and brands, sorted into joints and 
rafts according to their ownership, dispatched at last down- 
stream in tow of the busy little tugs. This, from morning 
till late afternoon, is the business of the sixty men. 

They have their habitation in the boom houses on the 
island; that way it is time to turn. 


This island is perhaps three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and its length is up and down river, as is the way of islands. 
No more than a hummock of sand on which elms long since 
took root, and where, in despite of flood, they still stoutly 
stand. A wooded island, clothed in deep shade and pleas- 
ant coolness; and the spring floods sweep across it, rising 
above the floors of the buildings, rising sometimes to the 
height of the doors. These floods scour and gnaw at the 
island; it is furrowed and graven by them. But each year 
the teeming water deposits silt, perhaps as much as it does 
take away; the island has endured, and will endure for 
long. Wooded and beautiful, clear water in a well in its 
midst, a wood duck nesting in a tree not forty feet from the 
house where the men live. Nesting undisturbed; for 
though these may be at times rough men and boisterous, 
yet they are not given to harm or hinder little helpless things. 
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There are half a dozen struc- 
tures on theisland. A storehouse 
where the gear is kept against 
the time of need; a fashion of 
dormitory where many of the 
men sleep; an office building 
where they may buy candy and 
tobacco, and where Woodsom 
keeps his records. This Wood- 
som is a man worth marking. 
His home is a dozen miles down 
river; he comes up day by day. 
A man past his middle years, 
heavy and still, save for the slow 
twinkle in his eye. He has 
known the forests forty years. 
Always a man in whom some 
appetite for battle has been 
evident. They say of him that 
in his college days he heard one 
night of a great fight in progress 
between town and gown, in the 
village a mile or more away; he 
ran that far, top sprint, and ar- 
rived to find all quiet; and he 
sat him down and wept because 
the fight was done and no bat- 
tling left for him to do. He 
moves ponderously now, and he 
wears some bulk and girth. But 
it is said he is as strong as any 
two young men of these degen- 
erate days. j 

To the catalogue of buildings 
again. A smaller dormitory, not 
so regularly used; the smithy near the river, 
where Joe Kinds presides; and the carpenter 
shop adjoining. Joe Kinds and Maddix the 
carpenter and Rantle do their business here. 
Maddix prepares the staves for the pick poles, 
coopers when there is need, does the thousand-odd jobs 
his plane and shave, his hammer and ax, his brace and bit 
canjfind. Joesharpens tools, beats and shapes the points of 
the pick poles to a proper form. Rantle takes care of the 
ropes and lines; you will find him all day long coiling and 
uncoiling heavy hawsers and the lighter stuff. The half- 
inch rope he makes into many small coils, cutting off an: 
appointed length, winding it over his palm and under his 
elbow with an expert motion, knotting it with a clove hitch 
at the end. These coils go to the men who make the joints; 
the half-inch stuff is sufficient to bind these small rafts to- 
gether. Kinds and Maddix and Rantle, old men who know 
their trades and do their work without direction. 

There are old men in responsible places everywhere. 
They control the gate through which the logs flow; they 
check and watch the youngsters at their tasks; they scale 
the logs. There is an old man in the kitchen—old Rab 
Spear, the camp cook. A little thin man, bald as an egg, 
and silent as an egg too; seldom speaking, but speaking 
meatily when he does utter any word. He never seems to 
be a very busy man; he moves to and fro with his hands 
clasped beneath his apron, doing this and that in a casual 
way. Hehasa helper, one Teedle, an enormous, sweating, 
fretful, fearful bulk of a man who works in a continual 
spasm and sheds débris all about himself as he works, and 
must needs scrub it up thereafter. A mountain of energy, 
but a monument of inefficiency too. The casual eye might 
suppose that he does the whole business of the kitchen; 
that old Rab is no more than a looker-on. But Woodsom, 
the boss, has no casual eye; and he has known Rab thirty 
years. Teedles may come and go; but so long as Rab is 
there the men will be fed, be they a dozen, or sixty, or two 
hundred. 

They say he is ninety years old, this old Rab Spear. No 
one knows, unless it be Rab himself. But he has not aged 
perceptibly in thirty years, to Woodsom’s knowledge; and 
Joe Kinds knows he has not aged in forty; and six years 
ago Woodsom met a man at Millinocket, a man named 
Harmon, who told him that old Rab was bald as an egg 
forty-three years ago. 

Certainly a very old, dry, efficient, silent man, moving 
in a detached way through a noisy world, and feeding 
scores or hundreds with an equal certainty. Enormous pots 
of beans, vast platters of fried eggs, huge bowls of pork 
and potatoes, tremendous urns of coffee or pots of strong 
black tea. And all produced, it would seem, without ever 
taking his hands out from beneath his apron. 
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Perhaps, after all, it is Teedle who is the valuable man. 
He wears the aspect of a tremendously busy, fruitful, val- 
uable man, and old Rab seems no more than a dour and 
disapproving shadow. Between them they constitute a 
small mystery, worth attention, worthy of solution. A 
more extended scrutiny may serve. 


Orn came down the river on the tail end of flood waters, 
with the men who had been bringing along the straggling 
remnants of the drive. He and his fellows had been all 
winter in the forest; they finished their task and passed on 
with full pockets; and by and by Orn came back from 
Bangor with empty ones and asked Woodsom for a job, 
and Woodsom hired him. 

So he came to the island, seized a certain place there. A 
stout young giant of a man, not so tall, but bulky and 
thick through and through, with an olive skin and a great 
head of lank black hair and a small betwisted mustache 
grimacing above his full lip. His eyes faintly bulging, the 
whites visible all around the iris in an affrighting, staring 
fashion; and a way of laughing suddenly that made 
nervous men start and turn their heads. And like a large 
fish caught in a small fine net, he began to make some 
turmoil on the island there. 

By the rude landing stage, which extended from the 
shore a little way into the stream, there was trodden 
ground beaten bare by the feet of the men as they came 
and went; here lay the butts of two or three great logs; 
here were rough seats knocked together from waste lum- 
ber; here in the short evenings the men sometimes gath- 
ered for a little while. The blacksmith shop fronted the 
spot; the high door of the kitchen at the top of a flight of 
shaky steps overlooked it from a little distance. 

After supper the men were apt to drift down to this 
little trodden place and sit or stand or loll there, talking 
indifferently, laughing indifferently, smoking their pipes 
or eating candy from the store in the main building. And 
old Joe Kinds and Maddix and Rantle would cluster in the 
door of the smithy, sitting on nail kegs, with the black 
interior of the place like a cavern behind them, watching 
the traffic of the younger generation, and speaking, in 
undertones and strictly between themselves, of the great 
days of old, the glories of their youth. Teedle, at this hour, 
would be busy with the dishes in the kitchen; and old Rab 
Spear, his hands caught beneath his apron, would come to 
the door of the kitchen and stand there, or perhaps sit down 
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upon the sill, and the lamplight shone on the top of his 
bald bare head. 

From these vantage points the old men watched young 
Orn. 

Orn, you might say, comparing him with the other men 
in the crew, was neither old nor young. There were boys 
of fifteen or sixteen who went out with maul and wedges 
every morning; the great bulk of the actual working crew 
was under twenty-five. Only here and there a decayed 
oldster did his chore among them. But in the places of 
responsibility there were sure to be older men. This Orn 
was betwixt and between; he may have been thirty or 
thirty-five; and in the eyes of youth he was an outlander, 
and in old eyes too. 

But he was not one to feel isolation as other than the 
honor due him. He was, it appeared, one who liked to 
talk; and in the face of his volubility, youth and age alike 
held scornful silence. So you might have discovered them, 
half an hour after supper; the younger men about that 
little trodden space by the landing; the oldsters sitting 
silent at their vantages; and Orn, on his feet, striding to 
and fro, talking aloud. On a still night his voice must have 
crossed the river, half a mile or more; he had no decent 
shame. 

His topic was himself; and he had, perhaps, the gift of 
the narrator, the gift of elision and omission, which 
awakens and fans and stimulates the curiosity of the lis- 
tener. He was forever breaking off in mid-sentence, to turn 
aside along another way; he was forever telling half a tale 
and leaving the rest untold. And he had a marked habit, 
from the first, of answering questions in most guarded wise 
or not at all. 

Perhaps in old time, or in a winter logging camp, he 
might have been the local bully; might have appeared as 
conqueror in many battles, as one justly feared. I do not 
know; in such surroundings there may have been such an 
institution. In like fashion in some newspaper office, some- 
time, somewhere, there may have been a reporter called 
the star. Perhaps the times are degenerate. Certainly 
there is no great amount of angry rough and tumble on the 
island. Woodsom, in his later years, disapproves of fight- 
ing; he is a man of peace and will have it so, even if he 
must take a hand upon his own account. And Woodsom, 
though he moves mildly, is boss. But whatever the ex- 
planation, there remains the fact that Orn never fought a 
fight that is recorded. He must have been ready enough to 
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do so, but none challenged him. They let him talk, and 
grinned behind their hands; but they did not openly dare 
the man. 

He captured, perhaps, the collective imagination; for he 
created about himself this atmosphere of mystery, and 
terror too. This was not intangible and vague; it was a 
real and concrete thing, with names and places specified. 
The story did not develop at a breath, but slowly, bit by 
bit, elaborated night by night there upon the trodden 
ground, while the great river in the farther shadows slipped 
so silent by. 

He had been, in December, in such and such a camp. 
That was the beginning of the story. “‘I went in early,” he 
said. “‘I trapped, the winter before that, back of Churchill; 
but it looked to me there was more life to be met in the 
camps. So I went in there.’”” And he checked himself then 
and looked about, and added: ‘“‘But I didn’t stay there 
long. Went over to the big company after.” 

And everyone caught the meaning in his tone; the sug- 
gestion that there was more he did not care to tell. 

Another night it was that he spoke of the death—the 
bitter death—of a man named Furd; a tragedy already 
known through the northern woods. 

“T was one of them that found him,” Orn declared. 
“Jacques and Maldon and Bent and me. When he didn’t 
come in, and his‘team, we went looking for him. They’d 
run away with him, and his foot caught in the rim, and we 
trailed them two miles down the lake. There’d been a wind 
that cut the snow, and a thaw and a rain and a freeze, and 
it was jagged; and he’d been fair rasped away on it. You 
could see the trail red with it, ahead of us across the snow.”’ 
He laughed in that startling way of his. “I knew he’d be 
dead, long before we come to him. The team had hung up 
in the edge of the woods, and there weren’t enough left 
of him to mention. Dragged that way—skinned alive, he 
was.” And for no reason, he laughed again, and nervous 
men were fearful. 

But he spoke then, in tones most matter of fact, of the 
difficulties encountered in swamping a road through the 
cedars south of Lyford Pond, and of the tractors running 
there and how their engines roared. 

He came back, another night, to Furd. ‘I knew him, 
sure,”’ he declared. ‘‘He tried his game with me. A great 
hand for it, Furd was. A sour man, nothing friendly about 
him, snarling at you. They say he’d killed three men in old 

(Continued on Page 153) 


be Sorted, Rafted According to Ownership and Taken Downstream 


HE Army and the Navy 
will play their annual 
| football classic in Chi- 
cago this year for the first time. 
As I write this, more than two 
months before the game, every 
seat in the Grant Park Sta- 
dium has been sold or allotted 
and the gate will represent the 
sum of $700,000, some $200,- 
000 more than the previous 
record, made, I believe, in a 
California-Stanford contest. 
Our total football receipts our 
first season of 1892 at the 
University of Chicago were 
about one nine hundred and 
sixtieth of the amount this 
one game is expected to at- 
tract. Our books showed 
$732.92 taken in, $633.33 paid 
out, and thirteen games 
played. 

For ten years the univer- 
sity’s athletics owed me 
money, a debt that fluctuated 
around $1000, until Mrs. Stagg 
despaired ever of having a 
bank account of our own. My 
salary was $2500 a year. Mr. 
Rockefeller gave to the new 
school with unprecedented 
generosity, but not even a 
Rockefeller’s munificence was 
equal to the imagination of a 
William Rainey Harper. It 
was no fresh-water college he 
envisioned. Doctor Harper 
was the unusual combination 
of a sound scholar and a born 
organizer, promoter and ad- 
vertiser. In the 80’s he had 
stirred up the whole country 
to the study of Hebrew. There 
is the measure of the man. 
One who could do that could 
do anything. 

Then the panic of 93 tackled 
us low and accurately, and 
every dollar in the land hid out 
in bombproof dugouts. I was 
director of physical culture 
and athletics without an ath- 
letic field. At my urging, 
Doctor Harper made a request 
on Marshall Field in the spring 
of 1893 for the use of a square 
block of vacant land immedi- 
ately north of the campus. 
Mr. Field cabled back on April 
third from Europe, giving us 
its use at a rental of one dollar 
a year. 

We passed the hat on the 
campusthen. The faculty and 
officers of the university con- 
tributed $490, the students 
added $281 and an athletic entertainment raised $95 more. 
Two lumber companies donated boards and posts. I hired 
one carpenter to put in the posts and stringers, while the 
students, headed by me, nailed home the boards and made 
a lark of it. We graded the uneven pasture, dumping the 
earth from a mound at the northeast corner into the low 
spot along Ellis Avenue, then sodded the infield, and I 
never labored harder on the Newark salt meadows. 


A Secondhand Dressing Room 


NDER forced draft, we had the field in reasonably play- 

able condition by middle June, in time to meet the Uni- 
versity of Virginia 1893 nine in the first game of any kind 
played on what, since 1914, has been Stagg Field, but was 
for its first twenty-one years, by an inevitable pun on the 
donor’s name, Marshall Field. I had promoted a college 
baseball championship series as an adjunct to the World’s 
Fair. Virginia was one of the teams entered, and we beat 
them 8 to 3. The future Mrs. Stagg, then a freshman of 
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seventeen, attracted from New York State by the fuss 
being made over this new coeducational university, was in 
the stands. 

The first building on the campus, a contractor’s shanty, 
became our dressing room. I bought it out of my own 
pocket and moved it on the field, the baseball season hav- 
ing ended with a deficit and left the cupboard bare. We 
sold advertising space on the inner side of the fence, pick- 
ing up ten dollars here and there. Our customers had to 
stand until the spring of 1894, when we built a funny little 
bleachers that did not accommodate more than 150 per- 
sons. In the summer we added a grand stand, seating 
perhaps 1200. The gymnasium had been finished the pre- 
vious winter: It was a one-story brick affair, so bare and 
graceless that it suggested a machine shop, and it had to 
serve as library and power plant too. 

An Italian squatter had thrown together a shack on the 
Fifty-seventh Street side of the block for a lunch counter 
during the fair and had continued to operate it. I bought 
the shanty to get rid of him, intending to tear it down; but 
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one of our engineers asked for 
the stand in behalf of his wid- 
owed mother, a Mrs. Ingham. 
We gave it to her, incorpo- 
rating it into the fence, and she 
ran it for many years, making 
a good bit of money which she 
invested shrewdly in real es- 
tate. It was the Shanty to the 
University and became such a 
campus institution that now 
that it has gone, we reproduce 
it at each commencement and 
hold Shanty exercises. 

That makeshift student- 
built fence had to serve for 
nearly twenty years, until 
1913, and we made shift with 
the old gym until 1903, al- 
though the university required 
ten out of twelve quarters of 
gym work at a time when not 
half a dozen other schools en- 
forced even dumb-bell drill. 
The new gym was worth wait- 
ing ten yearsfor. It came asa 
memorial to Frank Dickinson 
Bartlett, a Harvard student 
from Chicago who died in 1900, 
from his father. There is a 
mural painting in the entrance 
hall by Frederic C. Bartlett, a 
brother of the dead boy, pic- 
turing single-stick and two- 
edged sword contests. Over 
the front entrance a memorial 
window depicts the crowning 
of Ivanhoe by Rowena after 
his triumphs in the tourna- 
ment of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
both subjects in harmony with 
the Gothic architecture of the 
building and the university. 


The Faculty Bugbear 


ACK of money alone did not 
account for the modesty of 
our equipment. Low seating 
capacity was a settled policy 
of the university. For all his 
advanced views on physical 
training and his keen sense of 
advertising values, Doctor 
Harper shared the prevailing 
faculty fear of over-stressing 
competitive athletics as a pub- 
lic show. ‘It is not the func- 
tion of the university to pro- 
vide at great cost spectacular 
entertainment for enormous 
crowds of people,”’ he read into 
the constitution, so to speak, 
of the school, and there it has 
remained. 

The field had become an eye- 
sore and a constant expense 
for repairs long before President Judson announced in 
1912 the intention of building a permanent wall and grand 
stand within two years. Almost immediately the city con- 
demned the bleachers, speeding up the program. The new 
grand stand was occupied partly for the closing game of 
1912 with Minnesota, a 7 to 0 victory for us, and the re- 
built field dedicated at the opening game of 1913, which 
we won from Indiana, 21 to 7. A high stone wall with a 
round, crenelated tower at either end, suggesting a feudal 
castle, inclosed the field. The permanent stands seated 
8000 and with the bleachers and temporary stands brought 
our capacity up to about 20,000. 

That 1912 capacity has been increased very slowly. We 
now are rushing a new concrete stand, seating 17,000, to 
completion, turning the field around and enlarging our 
capacity to 48,000, but we continue in the rear rank of the 
Conference in accommodations. Ohio State has a great 
stadium that has held 82,000 spectators. Illinois’ new 
stadium seats 69,000 and will be enlarged. Some 55,000 
can watch a game on Minnesota’s field. Michigan is 
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increasing its capacity from 46,000 to 70,000, with possibili- 
ties of 100,000. Wisconsin already seats 45,000. North- 
western, which has had inferior accommodations, will have 
‘a new stadium capable of seating 55,000. Only Iowa, Pur- 
due and Indiana are inferior to our enlarged field. These 
three, and all the others except Northwestern and Minne- 
sota, are situated in small cities or country towns. 

I confess that I do not subscribe to the wisdom of this 
university policy. There is no danger at Chicago of 
athletics getting out of bounds; that was taken care of at 
the outset by providing rigid faculty control and direction. 
The absence of a body of alumni was not an unmitigated 
evil. They were sorely missed in the 90’s, but we escaped 
in our formative years that pressure to win games at any 
cost that alumni have been known to exert. 

On the other hand, we are in the midst of a population of 
upward of 3,000,000, upon virtually all of whom we close 
our gates. There must be at least 50,000 graduates of other 
colleges in this great city, a fine body of men and women, 
most of them trained to enjoy watching college sports. We 
need their friendship and we need the codperation of all 
good citizens, but we have had little room on our field for 
outsiders. 

For thirty-five years I have listened to faculty members 
argue that a student’s choice of a college is not governed 
and infrequently influenced by the athletic prowess of the 
school—or, if he was so influ- 
enced, that he couldn’t be 
much of an addition to the 
student body. 

Yet this is demonstrably not 
true. We all love a winner. 
Not even a professional cham- 
pion of lost causes can work 
up much enthusiasm over a 
college team that is trampled 
upon season after season. So 
Jong as a school plays fair in 
spirit and letter it is entitled 
to meet this demand. It is 
not necessary to cheat or to 
buy players in order to pro- 
duce a team of which a school 
may be proud. A college with 
brains and courage, however 
small, does not need to hire a 
squad of mercenaries to wear 
its uniform. 

Henry van Dyke, poet, zs- 
thete, clergyman, diplomat, 
was not one, I take it, to be 
accused of gross materialism. 
I should imagine that most 
any college could use a young 
Henry van Dyke in its student 
body. Doctor van Dyke wrote 
an introduction to a history 
of Princeton athletics. In it 
he testified that he never had 
heard of Princeton until 1863, 
when, as a boy in Brooklyn, he 
saw the Princeton baseball 
team wallop the Excelsiors of 
Brooklyn decisively. From 
that moment Princeton was 
his goal. 


Wallingford 


IG BILL EDWARDS tells 
in his book of coming to 
New York from a little upstate 
town to attend Horace Mann 
School, of seeing the drags fill- 
ing in front of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel for the Yale- 
Princeton Thanksgiving Day 
game, and of becoming so in- 
fected with the spirit of the 
scene that he walked straight 
to the nearest Y. M.C. A. and 
enrolled for a gym course. 
When Harvard led the way 
by building her stadium, fol- 
lowed soon by Syracuse, then 
Yale and Princeton, there was 
a revival of faculty alarm, but 
nothing like the outcry that 
ensued when the stadium epi- 
demic crossed the Alleghanies, 
and Ohio State, California, 
Illinois and others began to 
bake deep-dish football pies. 


As a people we are easily alarmed by mere size. Our ex- 
citement over the trusts a generation ago came in part of 
this distrust of anything larger than we were used to. The 
sound of 80,000 or more spectators paying $500,000 or more 
to see twenty-two college boys play a game for an hour was 
frightening to some minds. That was too much money, too 
many persons. Such figures are without precedent, there- 
fore they must be somehow dangerous. 

On the contrary, the results have been uniformly 
healthy. In those colleges where the faculties had shirked 
their responsibilities, the great income produced by stadia 
forced them to intervene and exercise the veto power 
when necessary. Most of the evils that have beset the 
game from time to time have been the direct result of 
student and alumni management, but the blame belongs 
on the faculty doorstep. The students and alumni ran 
athletics because the faculties had been too superior to 
concern themselves with such juvenilia. Their indifference 
was described, without overstatement at the time, as the 
crime of the faculties. 

Someone has said that college football has become so 
highly profitable an enterprise financially that it would 
pay a man, willing to take a chance, to buy a small college 
outright and operate it as a cloak for his football eleven. 
With proper management, it has been argued, the promoter 
might expect to take in enough at the stadium gates on a 
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few fall Saturday afternoons to pay the cost of running the 
school for nine months, and leave a handsome profit, a suc- 
cessful team, in turn, attracting an influx of new students. 

There was a time when an enterprising J. Rufus Walling- 
ford might conceivably have floated such a promotion, for 
the purposes of fiction at least; but the colleges are so 
generally organized now from one coast to the other in 
regional athletic associations, with strictly enforced codes 
of sportsmanship, eligibility and the like, that the outlaw 
school is near the end of its tether. Hither it must soon 
join the regional association and obey its laws or it will 
find itself without respectable athletic opponents. We 
have seen about the last of an obscure school going to 
sport-page glory in one season on the tails of a football 
team of tramp athletes hired in the market place. 


Physical Benefits for All 


E ARE not a people to sit idly by and see the Joneses 

put anything over on us. If Mugglesdorfer builds a 
stadium, should Siwash be denied? Notso long as good red 
American blood runs in Siwash veins and dollars in the pock- 
ets of the Siwash alumni. So the surface of these United 
States begins to take on a lunar aspect, pock-marked with 
craters that slumber or smoke lazily ten months of the year, 
then erupt in concert as Indian summer waxes. Perhaps we 
approach the saturation point, 
as they say in Detroit, but I 
walk warily in the paths of 
football prophecy. 

What happens to the great 
surpluses rolled up by inter- 
collegiate football? The 
money is being spent to en- 
large the general physical, ath- 
letic and welfare programs of 
the colleges. The soundest 
criticism made of college ath- 
letics in the past was that a 
hand-picked few played and 
got the physical benefit of 
playing, while the bulk of the 
students sat in the stands and 
exercised their voices only. 
Now the intramural games 
program, taking in the entire 
student body, has swept the 
colleges and universities, and 
I hope soon will become gen- 
eral in the high schools. They 
cost money and attract no 
paid spectators. They are pos- 
sible, except in an occasional 
exceptionally endowed school, 
only because of the profits 
football pays in modern stadia. 

An educator of national 
prominence assured me once 
that intercollegiate sports at 
Chicago would end with me. 
In 1912, President Judson, in 
opposing a new grand stand 
that would seat more than 
8000, predicted that five years 
would see the end of intercol- 
legiate athletics. Doctor Jud- 
son, I should add, changed his 
views radically after the war. 
On the other hand, there have 
been instances of college presi- 
dents of the newer salesman- 
ship school so intent on boom- 
ing their institutions that they 
have overruled faculty boards 
who were disposed to clean up 
the school’s badly soiled ath- 
letics. Students are not fools. 
The faculty that winks at 
crooked work by a coach or 
student manager can save its 
breath in preaching ideals in 
the classroom. 


I had most of my 1892 foot- 
ball squad back in 1893 and 
littlenew material, but I ceased 
to play. There were not 500 
students in all branches of the 
university; half these were 
women and half the other half 
were graduate and _ special 
students who had put sports 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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A Poet Widowed 


HOUGH Mr. Kipling has often shown his dislike for 

America and Americans, notwithstanding the fact that 
they have offered him his most lucrative market, his 
patriotism and his devotion to the British Empire have 
never been called in question.: Presumably, then, when he 
damns a continent in a verse he believes that his little 
lyric will In some way advance the honor and glory of 
Britain. But before Mr. Kipling was born, a greater poet 
than he, Robert Browning, went out of his way to black- 
ball a fellow writer for the offense of stirring up ill will 
between England and America. 

At the present time there are certain differences of 
opinion, largely economic, between Great Britain and the 
United States. There is no reason why they should not be 
frankly discussed and the facts behind these differences 
brought out in the press, but Mr. Kipling has not helped 
much in this discussion. 

We all owe too many pleasant hours to the young story 
teller of the nineties to be oversevere with the Kipling of 
today. Even during his prime, there was a certain boyish, 
bombastic quality about much of his verse, but his ad- 
mirers hoped that phase of his talent would pass as he 
grew older and his muse more mature. He is now a poet 
widowed, his muse having passed on some years ago. For 
in The Recessional Mr. Kipling wrote his greatest poem, 
and he has been receding ever since. 


What is Wanted From Us? 


T A RECENT meeting of the International Institute 
A of Politics in Williamstown a German economist, 
M. Bonn, reputed to be one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party in Germany, ventured the prediction that the coun- 
tries of Europe might feel themselves impelled, in defense 
against what they regard as our economic imperialism, to 
form a defensive federation. This would be a federation 
of fear; it would spring from what would seem to be a mix- 
ture of trade jealousy and an inferiority complex. To pre- 
vent this undesirable development becoming a determining 
factor in international politics, Bonn suggested that the 
United States should devise and put into effect an economic 
disarmament. This disarmament should not only protect 
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the countries of Europe from the United States; it should 
also, it seems, protect the various countries of the world 
from one another. 

Leaving aside the fact that defense of Europe from the 
United States is mixed up in the proposal with defense of 
various countries from one another—which immeasurably 
enlarges the proposition—just what is this supposed to 
mean for the United States? In just what does our eco- 
nomic imperialism consist? Against precisely what in the 
United States are European countries impelled by fear to 
enter into a protective federation? Just what are supposed 
to be the instruments of economic oppression that Euro- 
peans seem to feel we hold in our hands? We hear so much 
vague talk; we fail to find the complaints of Europe 
stated in specific terms. Perhaps we may enlighten our- 
selves by trying to specify to ourselves the possible items 
in our alleged economic imperialism. What economic arm 
that we use shall we lay aside? 

We hold no control of ocean shipping. Our Government 
pays the heavy losses on a war relic of a merchant marine. 
We sell hardly as much shipping as we buy. We built the 
Panama Canal, but make no money out of it, and do not 
use it to coerce trade or exploit competitors. We have, 
therefore, no world shipping to disarm. We have a law per- 
mitting export concerns to enter a form of combination for 
international trade, but this is not even effective, and 
certainly not coercive. 

We have no restrictive patent laws under which foreign- 
ers are exploited. If anything, the situation is reversed; 
foreign inventions possess under our laws more rights than 
ours enjoy in foreign countries. We have little commercial 
supremacy resting on patents. 

We hold no natural monopolies on raw materials. We 
are the source of the largest fraction of world supply of 
cotton. The price is not made or controlled in the United 
States. Otherwise we are importers of raw materials 
rather than exporters, outside of foodstuffs. Instead of 
being exploiters in industrial materials, we are exploited, 
since we are heavy importers of a number of materials 


» whose prices are maintained more or less by governmental 


levies or controls. We have given our petroleum to the 
world in a lavish manner that shocks the conservationist. 
We are the best customers of the world for raw materials; 
our high standard of living, which is criticized so severely 
abroad, is what keeps the wheels of production going at a 
remunerative rate in many foreign countries. Emphati- 
cally, we have no natural monopolies to disarm. 

We have a large supply of gold that has poured in to us 
from all parts of the world since the war. Would economic 
disarmament in this direction mean giving it away or lend- 
ing it? It is to our interest to aid in the reéstablishment of 
the gold standard throughout the world; we are not hoard- 
ing gold to cripple the currencies of other countries. 

We have an ample supply of fluid capital. We are lend- 
ing to the world, largely to Europe, at the rate of nearly a 
billion dollarsa year. Is this not heavy enough, fast enough? 
Is this economic penetration or economic disarmament? 

It has been urged that American investors should man- 
age the foreign concerns in which they have placed their 
money, in the interests of the citizens of the countries in 
which the investments are located. Surely it lies under the 
control of the trust laws of the countries concerned to pre- 
vent foreign investors from oppressing home investors. 

We have a tariff—in some ways a fairly high one. This 
is the age of high tariffs, if one is to judge by the high-tariff 
agitation going on throughout the world. Should we disarm 
by reducing the tariff—perhaps by going to free trade? 

We have restriction of immigration. We have organized 
our laboring forces. Through organization we have achieved 
a system of high wages with low labor costs. This has pre- 
vented other countries from flooding us with goods. It has 
enabled us to retain, indeed expand, our foreign markets. 
This accomplishment has been the postwar surprise. We 
believe this is the chief element in European fear of the 
United States. The reports of European travelers return- 
ing to their countries are replete with accounts of our in- 
dustrial and business efficiency. This is a new era, with 
an improved technic, in part anew one. The machine age 
has entered into a new phase; we have taken the leader- 
ship in it. The fear of the Europeans is really not fear of 
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us; it is fear of themselves. In our view, all this talk of 
federation of fear and economic disarmament is a mixture 
of misappraisal of facts and political hohkum. We are well 
along in the completion of our postwar economic recon- 
struction; Europe is far behind in hers. Our task was 
smaller than hers, but we tackled it with twentieth-century 
methods. Her task was not only larger: she has temporized 
with nineteenth-century methods, complicated by bloc 
politics. Realizing that our reconstruction is far in ad- 
vance of hers, Europe jumps to the false inference that she 
has fallen behind because we have gone ahead. Instead of 
placing the blame for failure on her outworn system, it is 
sought to be shifted to our new-time system. To a large 
extent the economic disarmament that is being talked 
about means our retreat from present-century to past- 
century methods. 


The Best Building Insurance 


HE old pioneer pluck which established and built up 

this country of ours was never more strikingly exem- 
plified than by the undismayed courage which the people 
of Florida have shown since the catastrophe which over- 
took the cities of Miami and Pensacola. The fury of the 
devastating hurricane had scarcely abated when the people 
of these cities plunged heart and soul into the task of clear- 
ing away the wreckage and rebuilding that which the 
tempest had destroyed. It is impossible to overpraise the 
steadfast courage and the grim determination of these peo- 
ple. Their spirit and their energy are sufficient guaranties 
that the rebuilt cities of Miami and Pensacola will in every 
way surpass those which existed before the disaster. 

Florida’s experience thrusts into notice a new body of 
proof of the wisdom of substantial building. In both the 
stricken cities the solid, well-built structures were for the 
most part able to withstand the battering of the tempest, 
while poorly built houses and business blocks crumpled 
like cardboard. The sturdy survivors, by their staying 
powers, not only saved vast sums to their owners but 
greatly lessened the loss of life and limb. Had the best 
buildings been no better than the flimsiest, the death roll 
would have assumed even greater proportions. 

In every part of the world where a mild and mellow 
climate obtains, man is tempted to build with normal con- 
ditions in view. Only such experiences as that which Flor- 
ida has passed through effectually admonish him to build 
for the day of fire or flood or cyclone, as well as for the con- 
ditions of normal times. Honest, workman-like construc- 
tion, in which a liberal factor of safety is employed, is the 
best insurance against the upheavals of Nature. 

The young community whose sole ambition is to get built 
quick is on a par with the individual who thinks he can get 
rich quick. In the long run the new town may become 
substantial and prosperous and the young man may accu- 
mulate a satisfactory competence; but neither obtains the 
desired end any the quicker for having got off to a false 
start. 


Back Up the Red Cross 


UBLIC emergencies in widely separated parts of the 

country, floods, fires, earthquakes and hurricanes, 
leaving in their track injured persons who must be cared 
for and homeless populations which must be housed and 
fed without delay, are recurrent reminders of the nation- 
wide service performed by the American Red Cross. 

The essential nature of this great organization, in peace 
as well as in war, must be apparent to everyone. When 
disasters occur every available arm of the Government, 
with men, food and supplies, is at the service of the suffer- 
ers; but even the Government has no such emergency - 
organization as that which is maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Relief work is the specialty of the Red 
Cross. The demands made upon it come without a mo- 
ment’s notice. It must at all times hold itself in readiness 
to make instant response in sections separated by the 
width of the continent. Preparedness and mobility must 
be its dominant characteristics if it is to serve the nation 
with the maximum of promptness and efficiency. We 
should all register our appreciation of the work of the Red 
Cross during the coming Roll Call. 
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Luther Burbank, With Wilbur Hall 


OON or late 


everyone comes 
to a place in his 
road of life where there is a 
fork at which he will pause, 
if he is prudent and thought- 
ful, and consider which 
branch to follow. There are 
plenty of people who come 
to these diverging paths 
either without perceiving 
them or without being struck 
by their possible importance; 
such people follow their 
noses, as we say, and the 
way they take becomes a 
matter of chance only, which 
may or may not lead to a 
goal worth seeking. The 
man who chooses his road, 
though, has this manifest 
advantage over the other— 
that the very act of ponder- 
ing his course adds to his 
own powers and, even if his 
choice be a mistaken one, he 
is by that much better fitted 
to pursue it. 

As a youth I had several 
occupations open to me, but - 
I do not think I chose be- 
tween them with any great 
difficulty, because there was 
inherent in me so strong a 
pull toward the study of 
plant life as a vocation that 
it was almost inevitable that 
opportunities in the profes- 
sions, as an inventor, as an 
artist or as a teacher would 


PHOTO. BY JOHN ROSS, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Burbank and His Avaton Cactus, a Spineless Variety 
Which He Created, on the Santa Rosa Experiment Farm. 

Note the Enormous Development of the Leaves. 
A Bouquet, Composed by Mrs. Burbank From the Seed 
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It is that the in- 
dividual is of no im- 
portance, and the race 
is of the first and highest 
and greatest importance. 
Looking back through his- 
tory I discover that the law 
operates in human affairs 
precisely as it does in plant 
or animal life. It is true that 
the fittest survive; certain 
philosophers have from this 
drawn the conclusion that 
fitness should be striven for 
if we are to be happy. It 
seems to me this is sound 
reasoning so far as it helps 
us care for our bodies and 
improve our minds, but when 
fitness is taken to mean hard- 
ness, and hardness is taken 
to mean selfish ruthlessness, 
Nature upsets the whole 
apple cart of thinkers like 
Nietzsche by declaring that 
men are not important, but 
that the race is supreme. 


Humility and Service 


OMPARE Lincoln and 

Napoleon—the one who 
thought mainly of and for 
others and sacrificed himself 
to make an ideal into a fact, 
and the other who dreamed 
of himself as ruling the world 
and who ceased to be use- 
ful to France when he began to think 

that he was France. 


In the field or garden, in the wilder- 
ness or on the plain, Nature is teach- 
ing us this lesson of humility and 


be passed by almost without 
consideration. The fork in 
my road came when I found gus, Rose, Gladiolus, St:apdragon and Gillyflower 


Envelopes of a Dozen Plants; Among Them, Shasta 
Daisy, Garlic, Regal Lily, Perennial Pea, Aspara« 


myself making money. 

Some fifteen years in California firmly established me as 
a nurseryman and brought me a generous and profitable 
business. Generally speaking, there is not a great fortune 
in raising and selling young trees, since the turnover is 
slow, the market variable, and tastes and fashions in trees 
undependable. But the very principle on which, from the 
first, I had based my operations began in time to result in 
large sales and generous profits—the principle of perform- 
ing all my experiments and doing all my growing of seed- 
lings and grafts and cuttings on a very large wholesale 
scale. My name, too, which I guarded jealously from the 
beginning, was a great asset to me, with a high cash value; 
in addition to the ordinary nursery business I had many 
sales of new varieties and novelties that considerably aug- 
mented my income. 


The Rewards of Honest Endeavor 


T WAS quite apparent in the early 90’s that I could 

amass a comfortable fortune as a commercial developer 
of new trees and flowers and a salesman of nursery stock; 
the time was not far in the future, I could see, when I 
would be assured a generous competence, with all that 
money may bring to one. 

But I saw that the nursery exacted from me time and 
energy in the mere business of advertising and selling my 
wares that I was impatient to give it; moreover, money 
itself and the fine things it could buy did not interest me. 
The easy course would have been to follow the current of 
my swelling success, with a vague possibility that when I 
was well-to-do I could afford to experiment with plants 
without thought as to the expense of the work. But I was 
a long sight more interested in plant development than I 
was in money-making, and also I knew quite well that 
Nature is an exacting mistress and a jealous teacher; she 
does not reveal herself wholly to the amateur or the 
dabbler, and she will not codperate fully and generously 
with the man who takes her lessons or her work lightly. 

Sharp experiences emphasized this truth forme. I found 
my experiments interfered with by the demands of my 
business; two or three important experiments failed 
signally because I brought to them a diverted mind; people 
began to expect more of me as a man of business than they 


would have pre- 
sumed to demand of 
a plant experi- 
menter devoting 
himself to his re- 
searches. The temp- 
tation to make 
money, as I have 
said, was not an allur- 
ing one to me, but it did 
require some courage 
and firmness to cut my- 
self off from my source of 
income and devote myself to 
plant breeding. 

That I exerted that firmness 
with myself and had that courage was, 
of course, the determining factor in my life; 
as anurseryman I should have succeeded in amassing some 
money and some local fame; as a plant developer and ex- 
perimenter, unfettered by considerations of money-making 
and unhindered by the demands a business necessarily 
would have made, I was free. And, a free man, almost 
careless of wealth, power and fame, I was enabled to be- 
come a contributor to the happiness and knowledge and 
richness of this earth forall mankind, for all time to come, 
and at the same time found, without seeking either, that 
money and power and fame all came to me in measure un- 
dreamed of and unsought. From this gratifying experi- 
ence it seems to me safe to draw one conclusion; namely, 
that undivided loyalty to a worthy ideal is richer in its 
rewards than any selfish pursuit. The examples of the 
truth of this are to be observed so unfailingly in life that 
they ought to lead us all to consider whether or not we 
might be influenced by them when we come to the fork in 
the road and have our own momentous decisions to make. 

I need not have gone far for innumerable lessons in my 
own chosen school to point me to this same conclugion, and 
perhaps I was influenced unconsciously by those lessons in 
making my decision. For Nature tells us one thing over 
and over again, and in every department of natural history 
emphasizes it so that, to the naturalist, it begins to be 
recognized as the one infallible and clear law of existence. 


service in the individual in a thou- 
sand ways; she puts the fact there, 
and if we won’t look at it or under- 
stand it or apply it, that is our 
problem and we shall be the suffer- 
ers. Man alone, of all Nature’s 
children, thinks of himself as the 


hte * Sill 


The Mulberry Tree Developed by Mr. Burbank for a 
Japanese Customer. It Produces Almost Twice as 
Much Nourishment for Silkworms as Older Varieties 
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center about which his world, little or large, revolves, but 
if he persists in this hallucination he is certain to receive a 
shock that will waken him, or else come to grief in the end. 

I do not know of any single precept that I have learned 
from Nature that has been of more importance to me in 
my life and work, nor of one that I believe is of more value 
to others. I was some time acquiring it myself, in spite of 
the fact that it was so clearly before me all the while. Asa 
young man I probably thought Burbank was pretty neces- 
sary to the scheme of things, but as the years went on I was 
shown that it was only what Burbank did for the good of 
the world that would live and be set down to his credit; 
I climbed off the perch pretty quickly when I found that I 
was exaggerating. A pedestal is an uncomfortable loca- 
tion anyway; if you will look over the wise and the great 
and the useful, you will find them down close to the ground. 

In Nature you can discover amazingly interesting state- 
ments of this law that it is the whole group and not the 
individual that is important. The most striking examples 
are those in which 
the individual is ac- 
tually penalized for 
his devotion to his 
kind or where death 
follows the repro- 
ductive act or such a 
defensive measure as 
in the case of the 
stinging bee. There 
are two or three in- 
sects I know of that 
must die when their 
progeny are insured 
life; certain shell- 
fish are killed when 
their young or their 
fellows build on them 
to keep the colony 
going; all annual 
plants give up life to 
the life germ in their 
seeds, and these are 
only a few of the instances where 
self-sacrifice is obligatory and not 
optional. 

But from these clear lessons to 
those we have to find by careful 
search and study, the law is uni- 
versal. The mother’s instinct to 
sacrifice herself for her child is based 
on this law; the great strength and 
vitality that go from a plant into 
its seed and into the mechanism for 
distributing this seed and insuring it 
at least a fair chance to find fertile 
soil is a less obvious instance, but 
the same ordinance and plan of Na- 
ture is behind it. 


producing Organs. 


on the End of the Pistil. 


Distribution Machinery 


BELIEVE there is no more inter- 

esting study in all life than this of 
the means and devices by which 
plants grow, protect and disseminate 
their seeds, and hardly anyone could 
resist the lure of the subject if he 
would take the pains to examine a 
fewseed envelopesand watch for him- 
self the process by which one is de- 
veloped and then utilized to sow the 
precious seed within. Most of us are 
perfectly familiar with the envelopes 
that are provided with burs or claws 
or stickers arranged to help the seed 
attach itself to a passing animal or 
to the feathers of a bird and cling 
there until carried to some distant 
point. Then there are the bearded 
seeds, such as those of the barley, 
or what children call the foxtail, 
which have containers barbed so 
that they will actually dig them- 
selves into the loose leaf mold or top 
soil of their abiding place and hang 
on there quite tenaciously until the” 
winter rains come and the seed 
germinates and takes root. 

Other seeds and envelopes are 
covered with a coating of a sticky 
substance which adheres to that 
which it touches; then there are en- 
velopes that explode and shoot their 


ACS PORTIS SER Eg 


A Gladiolus Bloom Laid Open to Show Re- 
The Cigar:Shaped An: 
thers Surround the Three«Pronged Stigma 
Follow the Pistil 
Down and Note Opened Ovulary and the 
Ovules Waiting to be Fertilized by Pollen 


seeds in every direction, some- 
times so violently as to en- 
danger an eye. Examine the 
red clover or the oxalis plant 
when its pods are ripening. 
You will find them green in ap- 
pearance, and not, like beans 
or peas, changing color and 
drying up. The heat of the 
sun will draw and draw on the 
moisture content of these red- 
clover envelopes, and suddenly 
the fastenings of the long pods 
will give and the hard little 
white seeds will fly out with 
such force that you can feel 
them hit cheek or hand. The 
process in the bean or pea is 
the same—the drying up of the 
pod—though it goes farther be- 
fore the explosion occurs, with 
a twisting motion that actually 
gives some of the seeds the 
curve of a pitched baseball. 

Still other seeds, and in some cases the enve- 
lopes or fruits themselves, are winged, so that 
they will fly a considerable distance, borne by 
the breeze or even floating as they fall, and scat- 
tering over quite an area. The gladiolus and the 
coreopsis are just two of the great number of 
winged seeds, while the maple, the ash and the 
elm tree have winged fruits. 

Closely akin to the winged seeds are those 
made to float on water; and many between the 
two will both float and fly. A sort that will in- 
terest children is the pepper-pot variety of en- 
velopes, like those of the snapdragon, the poppy 
or the tobacco plant. These have openings some- 
times so nearly like a pepper pot or salt shaker 
that they would make excellent designs for silver- 
smiths to follow. There are enough seeds in each 


PHOTO, BY NELSON, SANTA ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
A New Chinese Magnolia. Contrast the Multitude of Small Blossoms With the Huge Ones 


of the Ordinary Magnolia 


October 23,1926 


The Club Cactus, Flowering and Spined Variety, in Blossom 


pod of the tobacco plant to keep a family in smoking ma- 
terial if they would all grow, and incidentally, if you can 
get hold of a microscope, you will be amazed at the 
beauty of each seed, so tiny that it is like a grain of sand, 
and yet each a perfect little gem of beauty — bronze, 
flecked with gold, and shaped something like a Brazil nut. 
This employment of a small microscope, by the way, will 
add something to your life that you would not take a good 
deal for if you tried it. You set considerable store by 
the movies, but a microscope will open to you a world of 
beauty and interest the motion-picture camera cannot 
reach—and right in your own garden, or the nearest park, 
or even in a window box or a flowerpot, if that is the best 
you are able to do where you are. 

Another kind of seed container and another kind of seed 
is the tough variety, made so that it would take a burglar 
to get into it, and of such material that even the powerful 
juices of the stomach of an animal 
cannot disintegrate it. Plenty of 
seeds are eaten by animals and pass 
through their bodies without the 
slightest change. If the animal has 
wandered a few miles during the 
day, you can understand that the 
free ride the seed had, without the ex- 
pense of a ticket or the trouble of 
having a comfortable berth made up 
for it, will land it some place where 
it can have a new chance to take 
root, and perhaps a better chance 
than the parent plant had. 


Time to Move 


HIS, incidentally, is an interest- 

ing study in itself—the reason for 
the arrangement Nature makes for 
distributing seed as widely as pos- 
sible. There is, of course, the need 
for avoiding competition with its 
fellow seeds of the same variety, and 
the big showy plants that take lots 
of room will be found, usually, to 
have devices for disseminating seed 
widely, whereas, as a rule, plants 
that can stand up in a crowded com- 
munity, such as the California poppy 
and the Johnny-jump-up, are con- 
tent to let their seeds fall in close. 

In a broader and more important 
sense there is an excellent reason for 
this broadcasting of seed, and espe- 
cially for the devices by which it is 
carried long distances, perhaps by 
animals or birds, or perhaps by floods 
and high winds; that is, the long 
experience some plant life has had 
with the vicissitudes of existence 
and the constant, though slow, 
change that is going on all over the 
world in character of soil, climate, 
temperature, moisture conditions, 
and the like. Many species have 
found their old homes rendered un- 
livable for them; they would have 
been wiped out—as I suppose a 
good many thousand or ten thou- 
sand have been, probably—by some 
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For slow-cooking means thorough cooking. 
This is very important in beans. It brings out 
all the full, mellow richness and flavor. Beans 
cooked this way taste so much better and are 
so much more digestible. 


So thousands of people consider Campbell’s 
their favorite beans and always insist on getting 
them. These people appreciate the superior 
quality and deliciousness of slow-cooked beans. 
Especially in families with growing children, such 
wholesome food is bound to win the preference. 


Sale CAMPRELL SouP COMPANYS pf 


CAMDEN, Nv US Aa 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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““Mister, Ye Looked So 
Lonely, Settin’ Out 
Here Paintin’ Away 
Alt by Yerself, That I 
Sez, Sez I: ‘I’tt Pack 
a Little Lunch and 
Send th’ Children Over 
to Keep th’ Poor Feller 

Company!’”’ 


Grandpap 
Crabs 


O IT, maiden, 
while you can; 
Kid yourself that 
you're a man; 
Vote and fight, 
Stay out all night, 
Shimmy and Charles- 
ton—that’s all 
right. 
Ole Bill Todd, when 
on a jag, 
Does them things, but 
he don’t brag. 


When he wakes at last 
from his silly fit, 

Ole Bill Todd is 
ashamed of it. 


Never you mind what 
people think ; 
Reach for your hip and 
take a drink; 

Cut your hair, 
Smoke and swear 
And molt plumb down to your underwear. 
It grinds a lot, but we must say 
Yow’re gettin’ manlier every day. 


DRAWN 'BY DONALD MCKEE 


In fact no man could look so cute 
Goin’ around in a bathin’ suit, 
One-tenth halfway hid inside, 
Nine-tenths simply sunburned hide. 


Rip and snort and paw the air, 
Manlike maiden, I don’t care; 

Smoke and cuss, 

Say ‘‘Durn!’” or wuss, 
And put on pants the same as us. 
But one thing’s left that you can’t do— 
Spit at a crack and hit it too. 


That gift of ours has traveled hence 
Through a thousand years of experience. 
—Lowell Otus Reese. 


Cruelty to Chorus Girls 


“TT SEZ here, Ephraim,” said Mrs. Simms, of Timber 
Ridge, Arkansas, ‘‘that some big church society in 
New York City is tryin’ ter make the stage girls up there 


DRAWN BY MARGE 


“‘See Here, Father —the Question’s Been Bothering Me a Good 
Deal Lately; I’ve Hated to Mention it, But—What Did You Do 
in the Great War, Anyhow?’’ 


“The officers are pro- 
tectin’ a ornery rascal 
from California,” said the 
native Floridian. ‘‘He 
came in here yesterday 
and pretended to be over- 
come with the heat.”’ 


Elasticity 


HE politician takes 
the prize 
For words of noble sound, 
But while his head is in 
the skies 
His ear is on the ground. 
—Gorton Carruth. 


The Political Re- 
porter’s Manual 


HO heard our candi- 
date speak? An- 
swer: A cheering throng 
which packed every nook 


wear tights. Now, mind 
ye, folks that call them- 
selves church people 
tryin’ to do that to the 
pore gals!” 


The Flip Flapper 


ua bee never kissed a 
girl in my life,” re- 
marked the painfully 
proper young man. 

“Well, don’t come 
buzzing around me,”’ 
announced the little flap- 
per. “I’m not running 
a prep school.” 


A Hot Time 


N HAT’S the cause 

of that angry 
crowd around the jail?” 
asked the tourist. 


DRAWN BY M. J. MUNSON 
Unequal Suffrage. Politician (on the Outskirts): ‘“‘Say, Lady, There’s a Big Bargain 


Sale in Dress Goods Just Opened at Riley’s Emporium”’ 


October 23,1926 


and corner of the great auditorium heard the peerless party 
leader outline the accomplishments of his administration. 

Who heard the opposition candidate speak? Answer: A 
sprinkling of people were coaxed into the hall by the aid 
of a hired brass band. Even this scant audience melted 
away when the speaking began. 

Describe our candidate’s speech. Answer: In his usual 
straightforward manner, this gifted speaker went straight 
to the issues of the campaign. He gave a masterly analysis 
of the facts and cut through the smoke screen of hypocrisy 
and lies thrown out by the opposition. 

What kind of speech did the opposition candidate 
make? Answer: Not once diverging from his written 
manuscript, this political renegade juggled figures and in- 
dulged in innuendoes and insinuations for nearly two hours. 
Not once did he touch the real campaign issues. 

Who greeted our candidate at the station? Answer: 
Hundreds of people gathered hours before the train 
pulled in. They were anxious merely to see or hear their 
political idol. He was quickly hoisted to willing shoulders 
and borne to his hotel to the victorious strains of a volun- 
teer brass band. 

Who greeted the opposition candidate? Answer: The 
reception committee scheduled to greet this political up- 
start on his arrival in 
this little town failed 
to show up. Instead 
of the cries of zealous 
partisans, the ears of 
the candidate heard 
only the usual queries 
of ‘*Taxi, mister?’’ 
As quickly as possible 
he availed himself of 
one of these convey- 
ances and hurried to 
the seclusion ofa hotel. 

How did our can- 
didate appear on the 
eve of election? An- 
swer: Our candidate 
retired early on elec- 
tion eve, quietly con- 
fident of the verdict 
at the polls tomorrow. 
Assurances of support 
from all sections of the 
state left no doubt of 
an overwhelming vic- 
tory. 

How did the oppo- 
sition candidate act 
on election eve? An- 
swer: Frantically en- 
deavoring to bolster 
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Only one car 


IN 


- HOE 


-And that an Ltalian car 
several thousand dollars higher 


than the “Hupmobile &ight + 7 


Thoughtful and analytical engineers, looking for 
a car to compare with the beautiful Hupmobile 
Eight, find only one. 


That one is an eminent Italian eight, built in 
the painstaking European method, and priced 
several thousand dollars higher than the Hup- 
mobile Eight. 


That is both significant and important; for if 
these engineers are correct in their judgment, it 
means that the doors are closed to every car in 
America which might aspire to compare with 
the Hupmobile product. 
LA ry t, 

But far more significant and important is the 
other fact that the public today is rapidly adopt- 
ing engineering opinion and judgment as its own. 
For this car is being bought today in large and 
increasing volume by those who heretofore paid 
the same price or a higher price for cars other 
than eights in their search for the ultimate. 

; 7 7 tA 
Any good car is smooth—up to a point; and 
that point is the degree to which 
its principle permits it to be de- 
veloped. 


But smoothness is inherent and 
inevitable in the straight-eight 
principle; and in the high state to 


Fale Nabae GAL 15] kA cal bya BD) 1 -H-E (Dee Gee Neel) I 


Sedan 


es 


which Hupmobile has developed that principle, 
smoothness is the very essence of its performance. 


It is the last word in liveliness. Its get-away is 
faster, and especially it is faster in second gear, 
which almost everybody uses nowadays in 
starting. 


And yet, with its eight cylinders, the Hupmobile 
is showing a frugality and an efficiency in gaso- 
line consumption that are amazing to those who 
thought they had driven economical cars. 


w 7 rf 


We speak specifically about smoothness, quick- 
footedness, economy in running and upkeep, 
modish beauty, quality in the manufactured 
product, spacious riding luxury. You have the 
assurance of engineers— inquiring, eminent 
men—that the Hupmobile Eight has brought 
these attributes to their highest expression. 


If you have never experienced the difference 
between the finest eight-cylinder performance 
and the best of other kinds of performance, 
one real test of the Hupmobile Eight will estab- 
lish eight-cylinder superiority for you forever. 


Bee oie Eee 1 eee UX URRY 
Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, seven-pas- 
senger,°2495.Sedan-Limousine, seven-passenger, 
$2595. Brougham, five-passenger, *2245. Victoria, 
five-passenger, *2345. Coupe, two-passenger, with 
rumble seat, *2345. Roadster, with 
rumble seat, *2045. Sport Phaeton, 
five-passenger, ‘2045. Touring, 
five-passenger, *1945. Touring, 
seven-passenger, *2045. All prices 
f. o. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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XIII 
AEL did not 
know what to 
believe. 

She had spent 
the holidays in 
Liberty, profess- 
edly to entertain a 
party of Eastern 
friends at Little 
Jones Street, but 
really with intent 
to resolve the 
doubts that were 
rising in her. She 
saw as much as 
possible of Capu- 
chin and studied 
him; he had never 
been more confi- 
dent, she thought. 
He was communi- 
cative on all gen- 
eral matters, vague 
as to all particu- 
lars. 

She had the gov- 
ernor to dinner; 
then, two or three 
at a time, all the 
principal state 
officials, and at 
last Parshal, of 
the People’s 
Bank, who had 
a fat body and 
thin legs. His eyes 
were set high in 
his head. Hemade 
her think of a 
frog imitating a 
bird, and de- 
pressed her terri- 
bly. Her total im- 
pression of them 
was that of men 
rushing headlong 
through a mist, 
over strange 
ground. Her un- 
easiness grew. It 
was at the rim of 
her feelings, below 
the edge of her mind. She could not explain it. If she 
asked herself whom she doubted or what her misgivings 
were she found no answer. 

She was walking alone to the station to take a train for 
the East when she saw a crowd in front of Anx Plaino’s 
bank; and she crossed the street to see what was there of so 
much interest. By this time nearly everybody in Liberty 
knew her at sight, but there was more than courtesy in the 
eagerness with which they made way for her at the window. 
They treated her as a privileged spectator, or as part of 
the show, and she was conscious of being curiously re- 
garded. 

In a pine chair beside the tombstone—Scarred to the 
Memory of the Freemen’s League—that Plaino had kept 
there all this time, now sat a stonecutter, tools in hand, 
trying not to look self-conscious. 

“Look!’’ someone said, calling her attention to the bot- 
tom of the tombstone where the blank space had been left 
for the year of the League’s demise. Three numerals had 
been freshly chiseled there—191 

On the window glass, to be read from the sidewalk, was a 
communication. It read: 


This mason will sit here every day except Sundays and 
legal holidays until the Freemen’s League is a political corpse. 
Then, with one more figure, he will complete its mortuary em- 
blem. Meanwhile let every man see to it that his foot standeth 
in an even place. Yours truly, 


ANX PLAINO. 


As she went on she got a full view of old Plaino himself, 
standing in the other window. He had been standing there 


Never Before Had Capuchin Impressed Jael So Unfavorably. It Occurred to Her That She Disliked Him 


three years. Figure of prophecy; augur of disaster, fore- 
telling it by signs no one else could interpret. 

Jael’s first reaction was one of contempt. How puerile! 
How infantile the people in their curiosities! Hold out to 
them an image, an image of anything, no matter how crude 
it may be, and they cannot help staring at it. But hold out 
to them a thought—ah, that was different! How easily 
they ean help thinking! What was she saying? People! 
Well, she, too, had looked. She had crossed the street to 
look, simply because she saw others looking. Moreover, 
having looked, she could not get the impression out of her 
eyes—that image of one sour old reactionary’s verdict on 
the Freemen’s League. Therefore he was shrewd. The 
same verdict delivered to the ears would be much less 
effective. It is easier to forget what one hears than what 
one sees. 

She remembered Capuchin’s first account of Plaino. 
An asthmatic old man who had never made public speeches 
and then suddenly developed an oratorical gift under tense 
emotion and became at once the League’s most dangerous 
adversary. She remembered the episode of the horse dan- 
der, and thought it very cruel. Another thing she recalled 
with acute interest. 

Only a few weeks before this her most trusted banker in 
New York had mentioned the fact that she was transfer- 
ring large sums of money to the People’s Bank of New 
Freedom, and asked her if she knew anything about it. 
She knew nothing about its accounts, she said, if that was 
what he meant. Then he had warned her; he had heard 
the bank was not in good condition. 
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vy Garet Garrett 
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MOWAT 


She had said, 
“You have been 
hearing from Old 
Anxiety, perhaps,” 
not at all seriously. 

And her banker 
had said, “‘Anx 
Plaino, you mean. 
Yess Hie” isa 
strange old person. 
But you will find 
he is never wrong 
in his facts. I 
should be willing 
to take his bare 
word on the facts 
in any situation, 
to any amount.” 

_Anyhow, she 
could not get 
Plaino and his 
absurd tombstone 
out of her head, 
and this annoyed 
her extremely. 

A few days later, 
in Jones Street, 
after dinner, when 
only Fitzjerald, 
Dwind, Grinling 
and Miss Lilli- 
bridge were pres- 
ent, and Doctor 
Rabba, who was 
never counted, she 
surprised Dwind 
by asking him out 
of the clear this 
question: “‘Is it 
possible, Dwind, 
for an institution 
like the People’s 
Bank of New Free- 
dom to fail?” 

And she was 
startled by his re- 
ply. ‘‘ Quite possi- 
ble,’’ he said 
calmly. 

“Ts such a thing 
p r-o'brarbelte:, 
though?” 

“Quite probable,” he said. It might have been the 
weather he was speaking of. 

““Why do you say so?”’ she asked. 

Dwind assumed his authoritative manner, speaking in 
that weary, plaintive voice, which, nevertheless, had ex- 
traordinary power of emphasis. 

“‘For two reasons,” he said. ‘The first is Mr. Capuchin. 
That minnesinger!”’ 

“How long have you concealed these sentiments about 
Mr. Capuchin?” Jael asked, uncontrollably amused by 
men in this aspect. - 

“For more than three years,’”’ said Dwind, which meant 
from the moment of first meeting him. ‘‘The other reason, 
if you want it,’’ he continued, “is that nowhere in all that 
Punch and Judy show is there anybody to say no. The 
machine is running wild. I mean the bank. They’ve 
forgotten where the throttle is. If they .remembered, 
still nobody would dare to close it, for that would be to 
say no.” 

This unexpected comment from Dwind was ominous and 
important, and left everyone silent. It meant that he 
was preparing a moral alibi beforehand, in case the bank 
should fail, since he had written the law and would not 
avoid some responsibility in the matter. 

Jael was the first to speak. “‘When people take control 
of their own affairs, take it into their own hands, I mean, 
how shall no be managed? I don’t see how. They will not 
say no to themselves. Who shall say it for them or to 
them? And if one does, or may, that one rules them again, 
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Frank Lockhart 


“After a rigid test, I am con- 
vinced the 1927 Buick has ad- 
vanced engineering ideas, 
which make it superior to any 
motor car built. I purchased 
this car on its performance and 
roadability, which I must have 
in making the racing circuit 
from Coast to Coast.” 


Bennett Hill 

“To know there’s a real car 
under you—that’s what makes 
automobiling — that’s why my 
new Buick—with its silent 
power-flow and its reliable 
four-wheel brakes—makes me 
feel better than any other car 
I have ever wheeled.” 


Frank Elliott 


“From zero to seventy, there isn’t a change in the 
performace of Buick. I have never driven a car 

efore that was absolutely without a speed where 
vibration took the joy out of driving. Buick has 
certainly set a mark for perfect design and work- 
manship in passenger car construction.’ 
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Within thirty days after its introduc- 
tion, the Greatest Buick Ever Built 
received as fine a tribute as ever was 
paid a motor car. 


Nine internationally famous stars of the 
speedway singled it out above all other cars 
for their personal use! 


Some of these men are graduate engi- 
neers. Others are veteran automobile 
designers. All of them know motor 
cars— probably better 
than any other group of 
similar number in the 
world. 


They have learned the 
vital necessity of fine en- 
gineering, rugged con- 
struction and brakes 
that never fail. 


Earl Cooper 
“My mechanician expressed 
08 Soca neg of the 1927 Buick, 
en he said: ‘The smooth- 
ness of electricity most nearly 
expresses the feeling its silent 
power-flow gives you’. 


Dave Lewis 


“The new 1927 Buick con- 
vinces me that Buick con- 
stantly lives 4 to its prom- 
ise—‘When 

mobiles are built, Buick 
will build them’.’ 


They know the importance of stamina 
and riding comfort. They instantly rec- 
ognize those qualities of performance 
that lift a car above the commonplace. 


Almost daily they drive hand-con- 


structed automobiles of ‘the costliest 
type. Read what they say about the 
Greatest Buick Ever Built and why they 
chose it for themselves! 


Here is expert opinion on those quali- 
ties of vibrationless per- 
formance, efficient 
operation, handling 
safety and brilliant 
beauty, which stamp 
the Greatest Buick Ever 
Built as the greatest 


motor car value ever 


offered. 


Cliff Woodbury 


“Buick delivers the goods. I 
neverworry aboutgettingthere 
and back—and this new. car 
does it so easily and so quietly 
that you never know there’ san 
engine under the hood.” 
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ine Great American Racing Stars Juy 


Greatest BUICK Ever Built 


Peter De Paolo 


“They named it correctly when” 
they called it the Greatest Buick 
Ever Built. But they might have 
added, ‘And the greatest value 
ever offered.’ I still think I’m 
not wasting my money by own- 
ing two Buicks.”’ 


Bob McDonogh 


“T thought I could judge the 
speed of a car. The smooth, 
vibrationless operation of my 
new Buick fools me and I can’t 
tell within 20 miles an hour of 
its speed unless I watch the 
gauge. Never have I driven 
a car that operates with as 
little effort.” 


Fred Comer 


“T bought a Buick because I wanted the 
most automobile I could get for the 
money spent—most in mechanical per- 
fection—most in style and comfort. Buick 
gives me all, plus the ep iest passen- 
ger job I have ever handle 
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With head tilted back, eyes almost closed, Dwind merely 
gazed at her down his nose, from a great distance away. 

Grinling leaned on the table, took his head in his hand, 
and began tracing a pattern with a spoon on the linen. 
They were expecting him to bring forth a thought, but at 
that instant, much to the surprise of the whole company, 
Doctor Rabba made an unhistorical observation, for him 
very original. 

“Why say no to the people?”’ he sighed. He said “‘peo- 
ple”’’ always in a petting tone, similar to that with which he 
cajoled his food. ‘‘Why?” he sighed again. ‘‘The people 
will do wrong. Yes, they will make mistakes. Yes—vwell, 
and so? They hurt only themselves. They will learn. But 
we ourselves have this passion to say no for them. We 
have this passion to rule them. That is why they never 
learn.” 

“Bravo, oh, excellent doctor!’’ Fitzjerald boomed. ‘‘The 
people are themselves the people. Let them alone. Per- 
fect solution.” 

Doctor Rabba turned red all over his great bald head. 
He thought Fitzjerald was making fun of him. 

“‘Nevertheless, it is true,’ he said. ‘“‘Once—I am not 
sure, but I think so—once it was so. Once the people were 
not ruled, and they learned how not to hurt themselves. 
To say no is God’s business.”’ He sighed deeply as he 
added, “And God says it enough. No?” 

Nobody answered him. His sigh for a long time was the 
last sound. Grinling, instead of answering Jael, began 
talking to Dwind about Capuchin. These two were oppo- 
site at the long board, halfway down. Jael looked at Fitz- 
jerald, who was the nearest guest. 

“You have never been to New Freedom, Angus.” 

“T’m eccentric,”’ said Fitzjerald. ‘‘ Moreover, I should 
be the white Egyptian vulture in that country.” 

“Be not so sure,” said Jael. ‘‘ Your comments might be 
devastating. They would be, you know. Still, you might 
have a little look at us. Friendly like.” 


oe 


“T mean to,” he said. ‘‘My magnum opus has broken 
down. I need to go traveling. Luckily, I’ve come into 
funds.” 

“A death?” Jael asked. 

“Yes, though not a bereavement. A very old aunt whom 
I never saw. The tree is almost extinct. I am the only 
limb of it left.” 

De Grouse came in at that moment; then an anemic 
woman who had been on trial all day for disseminating 
birth-control literature and was secretly disappointed at 
not having been sent to jail; after her a British labor radi- 
cal and a new communist from Russia. New Freedom had 
been forgotten entirely for the evening but for a telegram 
handed to Jael by Miss Lillibridge. It was from Capuchin, 
to say he was on his way to New York. 


XIV 


AEL was at breakfast alone the next day, about noon, 

when Capuchin arrived. She had the morning paper 
propped up before her and was just reading the news that 
Parshal had resigned from the People’s Bank and gone to 
live in California; ground, ill health. No successor had 
been named. There were rumors of dissension in the 
Freemen’s League, the paper said, and a sense of dis- 
illusionment among the people. 

Capuchin couldn’t remember whether he had eaten his 
breakfast or should be hungry. First, he said he was not 
hungry; then he said he was. When food was before him 
he devoured it angrily in large quantities and gulped his 
coffee steam first. He had a somewhat soiled appearance, 
from having traveled in haste without all the necessary 
things, and was unshaven. 

Not at all fastidious as a rule about the way men looked, 
Jael noticed his unkemptness and did not admire it, per- 
haps because he was thinking so well of himself. There was 
no reason why he should not have taken the time to shave 
and change his linen. It was not that he had not thought 
of it. He had, and then decided to appear as he was, with 
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the notion that such carelessness was privileged and some- 
how enhanced his significance as a man of action. He had 
the vanity to believe it would be admired. But men are 
not admired by women for the reasons they think, nor ever 
when and as they fancy themselves; always otherwise for 
different reasons—reasons they never guess and in mo- 
ments they are least conscious of. Never before had Capu- 
chin impressed Jael so unfavorably. It occurred to her that 
she disliked him. 

“Mr. Parshal has left you,” she said, nodding her head 
at the news. 

“Tt’s out, is it?”’ said Capuchin, merely glancing at the 
paper. Jael’s wit, alert and critical, instantly penetrated 
this large and silly make-believe of not having seen the 
newspapers. He had seen them. ‘Well, he’s gone,’”’ he 
added. ‘‘He’d better not talk. He hasn’t, so far. I’ve 
warned him not to.” 

“About what?” Jael asked. 

“Anything at all,” said Capuchin. ‘‘That’s the under- 
standing.” 

“Ts it serious?”’ she asked. 

“‘Tt will be serious for him if he doesn’t hold his smoke,”’ 
said Capuchin. His answers were short, almost rude. This 
was not as he had meant the conversation to begin. So he 
changed it forcibly. He wished to talk first about Plaino. 
That old crater had been gathering heat and wickedness 
for some time and was now on the point of becoming active. 
A red-card printer, working in a job office where Plaino 
was having tons of antileague matter printed, had brought 
him some examples of it. None of it had yet appeared, but 
when it did they should have their hands full. 

“Did you bring any of it along? I’d like to see it,” said 
Jael. 

He had not. She would see enough of it. 

“What is it like?” she asked. 

“Tt’s only a lot of stuff we all know,” he said. “‘I mean 
things we know ourselves and don’t talk about. Nothing 

(Continued on Page 86) 


“Mr. Plaino, Do You Know the Condition of the People’s Bank?’’ ‘I Do,’? He Said, “‘and So Do You”® 
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That extra cleanliness you want 


Double action 
Single cost 


~make sure of it with Sunbrite’s “double action” 


There’s one room in the house for which 
ordinary cleanliness won’t do. Your bath- 
room must not only shine, but you must 
feel that it is really sanitary—free from the 
dangers of dirt you cannot see. 

You can get this extra cleanliness you 
want in your bathroom, now, in the same 
operation that makes it spotless and stain- 
less. With Sunbrite, the “double action”’ 
cleanser ! 

Sunbrite quickly scours the dirt rings 
and stains off tub and bowl]; it cuts the 
grime and grease. It is a splendid scouring 
powder. 

But that is not all. It has a sweetening, 


purifying quality which leaves the surface 
it cleans sweet, odorless and sanitary. 


*‘Double action”’ offers real economy in 
cleaning. It saves your time and energy. 
And it means a saving in cost, for Sunbrite 
is very inexpensive. A United Profit Shar- 
ing coupon goes with every can. 

Wherever you want thorough, sanitary 
cleanliness, use Sunbrite. Its double ac- 
tion will keep your bathroom, your kitchen 
sink and utensils scoured and shining—and 
also sweet and free from stale odors. 


Swift & Company 


SAVE THE COUPON ON EVERY CAN AND EXCHANGE FOR PREMIUMS 


Save your hands— Use 
Quick Naptha White Soap Chips 


You can use this splendid soap for any 
household use—dishes, laundry, wood- 
work. It is wonderfully effective against 
dirt and yet will not coarsen or roughen 
your hands. It dissolves instantly, acts 
quickly. Soconvenient in its fake form 
—especially for the washing machine, 


If you want to know how delicious corn flakes can really be we in- 
vite you to make the convincing Milk or Cream Test which has 
won millions to Post Toasties. Open the famous red and yellow 
wax-wrapped carton and shower some of the golden flakes into a 
bowl. Now add milk or cream and test critically for crispness and 
flavor. The tempting flavor of these Double-Thick corn flakes will 
lure your spoon to the very bottom of the bowl. The crackle in 
each crisp, golden flake will keep your teeth crunching with delight. 
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guard 
their crispness 
@ Inner bag : ET Rey 
@ Cardboard carton great ‘ 
@ Wax-paper seal 


_——- 


We invite you to make 


Post Toasties are Double-Thick corn flakes, made by Postum Cereal: 
Company’s patented formula. They are packed oven-fresh at Battle 
Creek and protected by three wrappings until they reach your table. 
Buy a package of Post Toasties today at your grocer’s (or let us send 
you a free test carton) and make the Milk or Cream Test yourself. 


Chismee sie! 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. SEP-4-T-1026, Battle Creek, Michigan, Makers of Grape-Nuts, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


Post Toasties Double-Ihick Corn Flakes stay crisp in mitk@or cream 
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“You Better Try and Forget 
All About This Little Party, 
and if Everybody Keeps Their Trap Closed 


We Will be Able to Do Ourself a Hole Heap of Good Before Long”’ 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

ELL, here I am in old Chicago, or anyways pretty 

close to there, because even if this Hawthorne 

Race Track is situate it in a place by name 
Cicero, it is really part of Chicago and the 1 runs into the 
other 1 without no divideing lines, and Andy Morrissey 
says that the only differents between the 2 places is that in 
Cicero the law don’t compel them to burry you after they 
shoot you, so they just leave you lay. 

But I geuss that is just some more boloney, because all 
my life I been hearing what a tough place Chicago is, but 
from what I have saw of it so far it is not no tougher than 
any other city. I been here 3 days now and nobody hasn’t 
gave me a dirty look even, let alone held me up or merdered 
me. When the gang around Windsor heard we were ship- 
ping here, they all start to kid me and wish me a fond fare- 
well and ast what kind of flowers I would preffer at my 
funerable and all like that; but I just laughed at them and 
says that I am a pretty mean guy in a scrape myself and 
those Chicago eggs had better lay off of me and not start 
notheing or less they might reggret it, and so they better. 
Leave me alone and I am 1 of the most peaceavlest fellows 
that is; but just get my figting blood ruffled oncet and I 
will figt till the cows go home, I am like that. 

But I don’t imadgine I will have any trouble, because in 
all probility all this talk about Chicago being a wicket city 
is just stuff made up by those newspaper writers which 
never get anything correck excep by axcident. Like last 
monht when I get. set down for 3 days at Windsor and all 
the papers come out and say it is on account of mistbe- 
havior and abusive languige at the barrier, when it was 
notheing of the sort, and what really come off was like this: 
We are at the gate in a 2-year-old race, and if any of those 
colts had ever been schooled it must of been at some corre- 


spondéhts college, because they all cut up dog something 


feirce, and the thing I am on the worst of all. 
So we are having a awful time trying to get straitened 
away, and everybody is sour as a boil; and young Lang, 


who is next over to me in Mid 
the line, yells at me, “If you 
don’t keep that hound off of 
my leg I will bust youl’’; so 
naturally I hollers back at him, ‘‘ You go to aitch.””’ Which 
would of been all right only just then Mr. Cassidy, the 
starter, has called to me to take my horse back out of the 
barrier, and when I tell Lang to go to aitch, Mr. Cassidy 
hears me and thinks it is him I mean. And being kind of 
quick temper like most starters are, he tells me I am on the 
ground for the balance of the week; and I bet he would 
feel pretty ashamed of hisself if he knew what a unjustice 
he had did me, only I am too proud to tell him, and take 
my punishment in silents, I am like that. 

Well, this Chicago is sure 1 big place and the longer I am 
here the more huger it seems to get. We come here a week 
before raceing starts, so I am haveing plenty time to take 
in all the sites; and me and Jockey Moon has been drive- 
ing every day in a little car he has, and it seems like you 
can drive all day and still find notheing but more city. 

And there is more folks here than I ever thought there is 
in the hole world, and 1 street by name Michigan Bullvard 
has got more traffic on it than I ever saw in all my life, so 
far. ‘It sure is a wonderful site to see, being as wide as 4 
ordnary streets and fair suffocated with automobiles from 
morning till night, and 1 side of it all swell buildings and 
the other side not no buildings at all, only just the ocean, 
at lease I suppose it is the ocean, but water anyways as far 
as you can see. The only thing wrong with it is that 1 
place this Bullvard crosses over a river and every time a 
boat wants to pass they got to open the bridge like a pair 
of sizzors and all that traffic has to wait till it shuts again; 
and you would think, in a up-to-date place like this, they 
wouldn’t stand for notheing like that, but would make the 
boats go round the other way or something. 

I certainly like it jake here, althought sometimes it 
makes me sort of lonesome when I think of all them thou- 
sands of people, or maybe it is hundreds of thousands 


1e@ 
By 
FIRURIRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RAEBURWN VAN BUREN 


even, all around me and hardly a 1 of them ever heard of 
me or gives a dam if I am alive or dead; but I geuss it will 
not be long before they will of heard of me, because 1 race 
track is pretty much like another, big city or not no big 
city, and a naturally born race rider is bound to have them 
talking about me before long, just the same as at every 
other city I have rode at. Just let me pull 1 or 2 of those 
hare-raising finishes which I am notoriable for and I will 
have this Chicago, big as she is, talking about Jockey 
Willie Painter just like they do in Detroit, and all the 
newspapers comeing to ast me what I think of their fair 
city and printing my picture, and so forth. 

Well, 1 thing I will tell them puzzles me, and that is 
why there is not no hills of any kind here, being flat as a 
board all over except for buildings. I says to Mr. Tom 
Robbins the other day that the kids here must have a hard 
time finding places to go sleight-rideing in the winter, and 
he just laughs and repplies, ‘‘That is 1 reason I am so fond 
of old Chi, Willie, everything is so on the levvel here.”’ 

So I says, “Does that inglude the*race track too?” 
And he says, “‘ Well now, Willie, a race track is a exemption 
to every rule, and even in Heaven, provideing there is a 
race track there, which I sure hope so, a guy would do well 
to watch their step and not tell their business not even to 
the holey angles; because while raceing is the most grand- 
est sport of all, somehow there is something about it seems 
to attrack more crooks to the square inch than anything 
else there is. So you better keep a nice steady pull on that 
tongeu of yours, Willie, and not go blabbing what you 
know, if anything.’ SoI repplies, ‘“I geuss you know me, 
Mr. Robbins,” and he ansers, “I sure do, that is why I am 
warning you, Willie.” 

Well, I think I have wrote enough for just now, because 
me and Jockey Moon are going down to The Loop which 
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““‘Do You Mean to Say You are Asting Me to Pull This 
Mare?’’ I Says Indignant 


is what they call their downtown here. It sure is a buzy 
districk, The Loop, and if they ever close it up it must be 
well after midnight, because I been down there pretty late 
myself a couple times and it was as wide open then as 
earley in the evening. 
which suets me fine because I am a great dramatic lover 
and me and Moon sees 2 big flims near every P.M. 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 
ELL, I have had my 1st. days raceing here and while 
I did not urn no brackets it was not from lacking of 
abillity, because of the 2 mounts I had this afternoon, 1 of 
them could not have win if all the rest had fell down, not 
being able to run fast enough to raise a sweat and laying 
back his ears and hollering for mersy before we had gone a 
14, And the other 1 win by as far as I can 
throw a egg, but kept bearing out on me all 
the way down the stretch in spite of my up- 
most efforts to keep him strait, so when we 
get to the wire we are away over by the 
juge’s stand and they place us 3rd. And it 
is a wonder they even done 
that because any time a horse 
finishes anywheres but right 
on the rail you are lucky if 
they see you at all, anditisa 
mistery to me why all the race 
tracks hire guys for juges 
which only need a dog and a 
tin cup to go into business as 
blind men. 

It sure was a awful shock to 
me when I rode back to the 
stand and see that they have 
gipped me out of the race, be- 
cause I would of bet my life I 
win by at lease a neck; and 
when I had to salute the juges 
I hope to say I give them a 
darned nasty look and felt like 
bauling them out good, and 
would of too, only for not 
wanting to show them up in 
front of the crowd. When Mr. 
Corcoran, the owner of the 
1 I rode, sees me afterwards 


It is a grand place for theaters, * 


he says, ‘‘ You sure rode a nice 
trip, kid, and only for him bear- 
} ing out I think you would of 
copped.”’ So I says, “Why, I 
win by a good nose and it wasn’t 
notheing short of highway rob- 
bery not giveing it to us, so why 
don’t you go and make a pro- 
test?’’ But he just shakes his 
head and says, “‘Better luck 
next time; I geuss you didn’t 
quiet get up.” So if he is satis- 
fried I suppose I might as 
well be. Anyways he paid 
me 25 bucks, which is the 
price of a winning mount, 
so that shows what he 
really thought. 

Mr. Robbins has not 
started notheing as yet 
and when I ast him when 
he is going to he says he 
is going to lay low till he 
sees which way the track 
runs. So I says that it 
runs the same way as 
every other track and he 
ansers, “‘ Well, maybe, but 
we better figure if there 
ain’t a soft spot on it 
somewheres.’”’ So I says 
there is 1 spot looks kind 
of soft near the 5-8 pole 
but it is out in the middle 
and can be easy devoided; 
but he just sort of smiles and says, ‘‘ Your 
pairents sure must been patient and kind- 
hearted folks, Willie.”’ 

He talks kind of queer and nutty like 
that sometimes, and it is hard to figure 
what he actually means 14 the time; but 
now when I think of it I geuss he means 
he is looking for a soft spot to enter 1 of our dogs 
and not a soft spot on the track itself. Well, if he 
finds any soft spot around here he 
will need to keep his eyes skinned, 
because from what I hear a guy sure 
earns whatever he gets when he gets it at 
this track. It is the 1st. place I ever rode 
at where they didn’t have no 
mutuels but all the betting 
is did with bookies; and the 
boys tell me that the guys 
making book areso tight they 
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would make old Skylock look like a spendrift. But I geuss 
they got to be tight, because betting is illegal and against 
the law here and every little while the Cicero bulls come on 
the track and arrest all the bookies; so naturally the books 
has to get it back by laying the customers short prices. 
But in spight of that Jockey Moon tells me that there is 
swell chances for a boy to lay up a little jack here and 
when I ast him, How? he says that while the books are 
tight they don’t mind loosening up in return for a little 
inside infomation about a horse that a owner is shooting 
with. Well, if any of them ever come round trying to brib 
me they better do it by long-distants telephone, or they are 
libel to get a bust in the eye; because I got a repitation for 
honestness which I intend to keep same no matter what 
heavy dough I am offered. Why, just the other day Mr. 
Robbins and another owner are talking about me, with me 
there, and this other owner says, ‘‘ Well, anyways, Willie 
looks like he would be a honest little boy, he has such a 
open face.’’ And Mr. R. ansers, ‘‘ His looks don’t belie him 
none, then, because Willie is so open that you only got to 


turn the latch of his front door and you are in his back ~ 


yard.” So with that kind of a repitation amongst horse- 
men I am not likely to listen to no bribers, No, not if they 
was to offer me enough to buy me a little car like that 1 
of Moon’s. 
HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 
HERE is a horse at this track which I been hearing 
about ever since I bust into the game and I suppose he 
is 1 of the best-known beagles in the raceing world, al- 
thought he never win a race in his life and probly never will. 
He is a 5-year old maiden and his name is JOHNNY 
MAGUIRE, but he has changed hands so often that us 
turfmen call him Homeless Johnny. About every monht 
some owner takes the notion to try his luck with this horse 
and buys him and then, after watching him finnish a lovely 
last every time he starts, he sells him to some other fish. 
Right now he is stabled right next to us and a owner by 
name Jim Fallis is paying for his oats; and yesterday 
(Continued on Page 118) 


All He Can Do is Look at Me Like I am a Ghost or Something and Say, “‘Yes«suh, Jockey Painter, Yes:suh, Much Oblige’”’ 
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The fact that all the cars equipped 
with Body by Fisher are noted for 
their richer beauty, is full of sig- 
nificance. For it indicates Fisher’s 
acknowledged ability to build greater 
beauty, as well as superior durability and 
investment value, into a motor car body 
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PHOTOS, FROM THE ALBERT DAVIS COLLECTION 
William Faversham 


URING the years I was regularly employed on the 
Board of Trade—but which were soon to come to 
an end, though I was destined to return there inter- 

mittently when other things failed me—outside my work, 
only three matters interested me—the theater, cricket and 
football, and the theater was chief of these. 

The fire which had been kindled on my last night in 
England glowed steadily, and there was no more regular 
and persistent theatergoer than myself. During this 
period I saw Nat Goodwin twice. The first time was in a 
melodrama called The Black Flag, in which he played a 
little red-headed Jew. Practically the only thing that I 
remember definitely about this play was Goodwin’s reply 
to the assertion, ‘‘ You lie.’’ To this Goodwin answered in 
his own inimitable way: ‘‘Sometimes, most always, but 
not this time,’’ which never failed to bring a tremendous 
laugh, followed by a round of applause. 

The second play in which I saw him, which I think was 
his first starring venture, was a broad farce entitled The 
Skating Rink. In this he was the proprietor of a rink and 
he was almost all the employes as well. The tickets ordered 
for the night had failed to come and he had only the one 
which had been sent asasample. This he would sell at the 
box-office window, rush to the door and collect as the pur- 
chaser entered, and then rush back to the box office and 
repeat the proceedings. When, however, a purchaser asked 
for three tickets he was in a terrible dilemma, and when a 
man wanted five he simply threw the doors open and let 
everyone enter without charge. 


A Champion Football Player 


S WAS the custom those days, Goodwin had a gag— 
that is, a line which he repeated frequently during the 
performance. The gag very often was not humorous in 
itself, but depended for its value on the way in which it was 
placed regarding the situations, and on its repetition; for 
repetition, particularly in farce, is a great laugh builder. 
Goodwin’s gag on this occasion was “A little thing like 
that annoys me.” 

The climax of its use came when a tough of Herculean 
proportions, becoming objectionable, was seized by Good- 
win and rushed through the door. This was followed by a 
noise in the wings as of a terrific struggle; there were 
shouts of “‘ Don’t hurt him,” and “ Poor little man!’”’ Then 
came sounds as of a fall down a long flight of stairs, fol- 
lowed by a terrible crash as of breaking glass mingled 
with screams of “‘Oh, you big brute!”’ At which Goodwin 
reéntered unruffled, immaculate and imperturbable. His 
appearance was always greeted by a shout of laughter; 
and when, flicking from his coat an imaginary speck of 
dust, as only he could do it—for Goodwin was one of the 
finest actors and undoubtedly the greatest comic genius of 
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his day—he said, “‘A little thing like that annoys 

me,’’ the shout developed into a roar. Little did I 

think when watching him then that he would ever 

appear in a play which I had written and in another 
of which I was coauthor. 

It seems strange to me that in several instances I 
can remember a line from a play when all its situ- 
ations elude me. One of such cases is that of A Brace 
of Partridges, in which that suave, smooth, ingratiat- 
ing actor H. Reeves-Smith made his first appearance 
in New York. Of the play itself I remember nothing 
except that there were two young men named Part- 
ridge, which accounted for the brace. 

In it, however, was a sour, dyspeptic old waiter 
who, having spent all his life in London, had been 
ordered by his doctor to get out into the open, and 
who had in consequence, and much to his disgust, taken 
a place in a restaurant up the river. It was his first 
morning there and breakfast was being served out-of- 
doors. One of the patrons gave his order and strolled 
away. The waiter brought the order and left it stand- 
ing. The proprietor came in and asked where the 
patron had gone, and, being told that the waiter did 
not know, said, ‘“‘Goand find him; go and find him.” 
To which the rejoinder was, ‘‘Find ’im yourself; I’m 
a waiter, I am, not a blood’ound.” 

The football which we played was what is called in 
England association football, and in America soccer. 
This, in my opinion, is destined to be the international 
game of the world. It is, in Spain, already a formidable 
rival of the bullfight. It has taken a great hold in France. 
In Mexico City there are several clubs. The Olympic 
championship was won by ateam from Uruguay, and in my 
travels I found that it had become the popular game of 
Sicily. As regards America, I will point out that more 
soccer than intercollegiate is 
played in Central Park, New 
York, where, on any fine Sun- 
day afternoon, one can hear 
every European language ex- 

cept English. 

On the South Side in Chi- 
cago there was at this time a 
elub called the Wanderers, 
and when a number of young 
Scotchmen and Englishmen 
were making up a scrub team 
in ourneighborhood on the West 
Side to give them a match, 
Bates and I, who had played 
together in England for our 
school, were invited to join. 
The result of this game, to ev- 
eryone’s surprise, and particu- 
larly to the Wanderers, was a 
win for our catch-as-catch-can 
side. 

Thereupon we immediately 
formed a club of our own, to 
which we modestly gave the 
name of the Chicago Associa- 
tion Football Club. Our play- 
ing field was the old Baseball 
Park on the West Side. For 
three years we met all comers, 
including teams from St. Louis 
and Canada, and we did it with- 
out a single defeat. A short 
time ago I was shown a pho- 
tograph of our team. Under- 
neath it were the words: ‘“‘The 
Chicago Association Football Club, Champions of North- 
western America.”’ The date was 1886. 

At the end of the third year the club suddenly and com- 
pletely disintegrated. Two of the players went to Australia; 
three or four returned to their homes in Canada; and 
others, though remaining in the United States, left 
Chicago. 

Among these last was myself, for I was sent by the firm 
for which I was working to represent them in Minne- 
apolis, then, as now, a most important grain center. 


William A. Brady, From a Very Early 
Photograph 


October 23, 1926 
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Nat C. Goodwin 


While there I met Patrick Harris, who was the first man 
in the United States to formulate and put in practice the 
idea of having a chain of legitimate theaters. His head- 
quarters were in Baltimore, and he had come to Minne- 
apolis to close the deal for a house there called the Hennepin 
Avenue. Soon after he returned to Baltimore he sent me 
an offer to go as treasurer of his theater in that city and to 
handle his finances generally, 
and I accepted it. Thus began 
my connection with the theater, 
and, as will be seen, it was on 
the business side of it. 


Manager’s Magic 


ARRIS’ theater in Balti- 

more, of which I went to 
be treasurer, was called the 
Academy of Music. My prin- 
cipal recollection of it in the 
old days centers on the diffi- 
culty we had in keeping negroes 
from obtaining seats for the 
lower floor. The whites posi- 
tively refused to sit side by side 
with the colored. 

If a colored person applied 
for seats in advance, he was 
told that everything was sold 
except the gallery and the rear 
of the balcony, and the big ma- 
jority of them were perfectly 
satisfied with these accommo- 
dations. There were, however, 
a few of the I-stand-on-my- 
rights-as-an-American- citizen 
type, and the more difficult 
they found the process of pro- 
curing the desired seats, the 
more persistent they became. 
They would hire poor whites to 
buy the tickets for them, and 
; these, on the evening of the 
performance, they would hand triumphantly to the ticket 
taker, who would—quite accidentally, of course—tear off 
the wrong ends and drop the coupons into the box. When 
this was discovered, the ticket taker, with many apologies, 
would refer the matter to the house manager, who would 
agree either to refund the purchase money or give seats in 
another part of the house. 

Having gone through this experience, and again having 
procured seats on the white-man-purchase plan, the colored 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Here, 7ruly, is Value 


and Quality Leadership 


Oakland has always endeavored to give 
motor car buyers something more—some- 
thing better—than they could obtain 
anywhere else + + . That is why Oakland 
has brought forth the Greater Oakland 
Six with seventy-seven important refine- 
ments, including: the Rubber-Silenced 
Chassis, an epochal and exclusive feature 
imparting a smoothness and quietness of 
operation and a freedom from closed car 


rumble unsurpassed by any other automo- 
bile, regardless of price; smart new bodies by 
Fisher, in new and strikingly beautiful two- 
tone Duco colors; and vital engine develop- 
ments, resulting in still greater smoothness 
and greater operating efficiency—all with- 
out any increase in prices + + + America 
is welcoming the Greater Oakland Six as 
it has welcomed few other cars, because 
here, truly, is value and quality leadership. 
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Touring, $1025; Sport Phaeton, $1095; Sedan, $1095; Landau Coupe, $1125; Sport Roadster, $1175; 4-DoorSedan, $1195; Landau Sedan, $1295. 
Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825 to $895. All prices at factory. Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan 
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man the next time would tear off the coupons himself 
and give the stubs only to the ticket taker. When, how- 
ever, he handed the coupons to the head usher, that indi- 
vidual would look at them inquiringly, call another usher 
into consultation as though there was a mistake some- 
where, finally make up his mind that there was not, and 
take the ticket holders to the wrong side of the house. 
That error being discovered, he would escort the colored 
people to the right side of the theater, where they would 
find two perfectly respectable and well-dressed whites 
sitting in the seats for which the coupons called, the whites 
having been planted there by the second usher, who had 
carefully noted the row and the number of the seats during 
the conference with the head usher. Again came the 
reference to the house manager, who again made his 
stereotyped proposition. 


Rapid Mental Arithmetic 


N THE next occasion the colored purchaser would de- 
cline to give his coupons to the head usher and would 
wish to seat himself. Should he attempt this, he would find 
his way blocked by two stalwart and ever-ready special 
policemen, who made it quite clear that he must either obey 
the rules of the theater or be ejected. Once more would 
come the visit to the office of the house manager, who would 
carefully and patiently point out that if one ticket holder 
was allowed to seat himself, then all ticket holders would 
have to be given the same privilege, and the result would 
inevitably be great confusion. For that reason the rule 
had been made that all ticket holders must give their 
coupons to the head usher, who would then see that they 
were properly seated. Of course, if anyone refused to abide 
by the rules of the theater, and especially such a reason- 
able, well-founded and general rule, he did it at his own 
risk, and the manager, very regretful, was unable to change 
the rule for him or for anyone. 

From this position there was no escape; and though 
the ticket holder would often depart promising swift and 
dire legal vengeance, not one suit, to my knowledge, gvas 
even started. 

Events, for me, now began to gallop, and I soon found 
myself back in Minneapolis as manager of a theater, where 
less than three months before I had been a grain broker. 
Every night the amount of the receipts for the day’s per- 
formance or performances had to be telegraphed to Balti- 
more in cipher. Our cipher wasa very simple one. It was 


the word: REPUBLICAN 
1234567890 


each letter of which represented a figure, as shown 
above. If the receipts, for instance, were $962 the 
telegram would read Ant, Leg, Eat, the first letter 
of each word representing the figure corresponding to 
the cipher word. 

But my instructions were to add, when wiring, $300 
to each performance. For instance, if the receipts were 
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$800 I had to wire that they were $1100, and if they were 
$1100 then the message would read that they were $1400. 
The home office would, of course, deduct $300 from each of 
the above and know the correct figures; but any man to 
whom the telegrams were shown for the purpose of arrang- 
ing terms would not be possessed of this knowledge and 
would be influenced accordingly unless he knew the game. 

This practice of swelling the 
receipts, as it is called, persists 
even today. When it comes to 
the telling of business being 
done by a theatrical company, 
the average manager makes 
Ananias look like George Wash- 
ington. He does not tell the 
truth, and if the listener is an- 
other theatrical man he knows 
that the listener knows he is 
not telling it. I was once the 
author of a play and a partner 
in its production, and when I 
called up the producer’s office 
to find out what the business 
was, and the producer himself 
answered the phone, he would 
always swell it, in spite of the 
fact that I should not only get 
the box-office statements but 
also a profit-and-loss statement 
at the end of the week. 

When I pointed out to him 
the absurdity and futility of 
doing such a thing under the 
circumstances to me, his an- 
swer was: ‘‘Can’t you take a 
joke?” So prevalent and well 
known is this state of affairs 
that when one manager met 
another and said, “Guess what we did in Buffalo last 
week,’’ the second manager answered, “‘ Half.” 

Among the players who appeared at the Hennepin 
Avenue Theater while I was its manager was Mrs. Fiske, 
then known as Minnie Maddern. She produced there a 
play called Featherbrain, and her leading man was a tall, 
slim, graceful, good-looking young Englishman who had 
not yet arrived, but who was regarded as a comer. His 
name was William Faversham. 

Another attraction was the Baker Opera Company, an 
organization which played a repertoire of comic operas at 
prices ranging from twenty-five cents to a dollar, and gave 
extraordinarily good presentations for the money. They 


Irene Worrett. 
At Right—Marie Dressler 


At Left—Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


Della Fox in The Littie Trooper 
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were especially strong on the comic side, their leading come- 
dian being a very short and thin little man named Frank 
Deshon, and their principal comedienne a vigorous, up- 
standing and dominating young woman by the name of 
Marie Dressler. 

Della Fox, in a musical play, The Little Trooper, also was 
an attraction. 


Her stage manager was Joseph W. Herbert, 
who afterward became well 
known as both a comedian and 
a librettist. At the end of the 
first act was a finale which 
ended with a crash and a bang, 
but when the bang came the 
curtain did not descend. The 
conduetor, seeing that there 
wassomething wrong, promptly 
took an encore, but when it 
was finished the curtain still 
remained suspended. 


Poor Support 


HILE Miss Fox gazed ex- 

pectantly upward andthe 
conductor hesitated, the lead- 
ing comedian said, ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
had enough,” and walked off 
the stage, followed by some of 
the other members of the 
company. 

When I rushed back to find 
out what was the matter, I 
found the engineer demanding 
of Herbert what he wanted 
with him. Instead of ringing 
the curtain bell, Herbert had 
pushed the button summoning, 
the engineer. 

While in Minneapolis I read the most scathing notice 
of a play that Ihave ever seen. It simply said: ‘‘Thomp- 
son’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company appeared at the Bijou 
last night. The dogs were not well supported.” 

Before I had been in Minneapolis a year Mr. Harris 
died and the theater was closed. While wondering what 
would be my next move I received a letter from George A. 
Batchelder, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, asking me to 
go there and work up the house for the first attraction at 
their new theater. I had met Batchelder previously. He 
had come to Minneapolis a few months earlier and had 
asked permission to look over the theater, as they were 
building a new one in Grand Forks and wished to have 

everything, including the stage, up to the very last 

minute. He was a young man but a few years out 

of college and overflowing with enthusiasm for the 

project. I not only permitted him to go over the 

house but I escorted him, giving him the full bene- 

fit of my very limited experience. I also made him 
(Continued on Page 167) 
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MART—sryle leaders everyone—a newer 
and finer series of Paige cars on the 6-75 
chassis is going forth to market. 


We bid you make haste to see these charm- 
ing new cars. For while they come of a line 
that for years has been known as ““The Most 
Beautiful Cars In America’’—they bring to 
that line bodies of such exquisite new beauty, 
appointments of such undeniable good taste, 
luxury and exclusiveness in such high degree 
—that they are destined instantly to be regarded 


A side view of this car presents a sil- 
houette of entrancing beauty. Close 
inspection reveals hardware and fittings 
of perfect taste. The windows of plate 
glass are set in curved panels. The ex- 
quisitely molded rear quarter 
is graced with handsome 
trunk rails and rack. 
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Even the costliest custom- 
built creations might envy 
the smart and charming 
interior of this Sedan—or 
the fleet and graceful lines 
of its molded exterior. 
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as the very mold and form of all that is latest 
and smartest in motor cars. 


Mechanically these latest Paige cars are 
much improved. Their larger motors develop 
greater power and higher speeds—their chassis 
are easier to handle and give promise of even 
longer life. But in addition to utter and com- 
plete dependableness—these newest and finest 
Paige cars offer you a custom exclusiveness—an 
individuality—a smartness of line and /uxury of 
appointment that is at once as engag- 
ing as it is exclusive: 


These Paige cars— 
with all of their smartness 
and charm and custom- 
exclusiveness — are yet 
no costlier than many 
ordinary cars. 


It is as difficult to 
describe style as it is to 
define it. But it is easy to 
recognize it when you see 
it. ‘[hat’s why we ask 
you to visit a Paige-Jewett showroom soon, 

We want you to see and admire the graceful 


contours of the new Paige body lines—we 
want you to feel the luxurious comfort of the 


deep mohair upholstered 
cushions, with their 
nested springs, conven- 
ient arm rests, and silken 
toggle grips — we want 
you to see with what 


skill walnut-finish panels 
have been inlaid through- 
out the interior — the 


Framed in walnut, a charming cluster of 
instruments, indirectly lighted, meets 
your admiring gaze when you first step 
in—then a solid walnut steering wheel 
—a more convenient placing of con- 


convenient twin smok- 
ing sets—the sheen of restful ease. 
beautiful plate glass win- 
dows in their curved frames—the corner lights, 
dome lights—the luxury that is everywhere. 
Won’t you come soon—for you'll always 
regret it if you buy another car without first 
knowing how much more style and charm the 
same investment can acquire in a new Paige. 
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Assets of $20,000,000... World- 
wide Dealer Organization . .. One 
of the Newest and Finest Plants 
in the Industry...17 Years 
Under One Management Building 
Fine Cars Exclusively... Never 
Reorganized—Never Refinanced 
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than the accuracy of the knowledge gained by the 

British Naval Intelligence Department at White- 
hall of the movements of the German war vessels, their 
signal codes and the exact locality of each mine field as it 
was laid. So prompt and accurate was the information 
gained, from sources which were kept secret even from 
naval officers themselves, that it was no uncommon thing 
for a mine field laid by the enemy one day to be destroyed 
by the Allies the next. 

Every officer in the British Navy was puzzled to know 
how such accurate information was obtained, and how, 
very soon after the outbreak of war, the Admiralty seemed 
to be forewarned of the movements of the German fleet. 
The public, too, began to realize that the government was 
well acquainted with the enemy’s secrets, and the British 
Secret Service was given the credit. The Admiralty has 
carefully preserved its secret, until now, with official per- 
mission, is disclosed a chapter of secret history as excit- 
ing as any piece of sensational fiction. In 1914 there was 
in the navy a ship- 
wright named E. C. 
Miller, who had taken 
a course in diving and 
had been found to be 
very proficient, full of 
cool courage, fearless, 
indomitable and able 
to withstand atmos- 
pheric pressure at 
greater depths than 
most other men. A 
thin, pale-faced but 
wiry young man, he 
had been diving in- 
structor at Whale Is- 
land, where divers are 
trained, and he soon 
attracted the atten- 
tion of his officers by 
reason of his daring 
and reliability, and 
was marked out for 
promotion. 


Nees was more striking during the Great War 


AV Discovery 


HE sink-at-sight 

policy of the Ger- 
mans had begun with 
the ruthless destruc- 
tion of the Lusitania, 
and in consequence 
the enemy subma- 
rines were being 
hunted mercilessly 
by destroyers and by 
the merchant ship- 
ping which they were 
raiding, so that very 
quickly several were 
sent to the bottom. 

One day it occurred 
to the Admiralty to 
send down Diver Miller to a German U-boat which had 
been sunk off the Kentish coast, in order to see the extent 
of the damage done, how many officers and men the vessel 
had on board, and to bring up information concerning cer- 
tain apparatus and contrivances on board—facts of impor- 
tance to the naval authorities. Miller made the descent 
into deep water, remained down in the pitch darkness a 
considerable time, found the submarine, got in by a great 
hole in the hull caused by a shell, and with the aid of his 
electric lamp thoroughly examined the apparatus and took 
mental notes of many things. 

Suddenly the rays of his powerful lamp fell upon a door 
aft of the officers’ quarters. This he forced open, and he 
found an iron box which was fortunately unlocked. It 
contained several books and a quantity of loose papers, 
which floated about him in the water. Some of these he 
recovered, together with the books, and took them with 
him to the surface. 

Judge the delight of the officer in charge of the diving 
operations when he realized that the books which Diver 
Miller had recovered contained two secret codes used in 
the German Navy, together with the third one used to 
communicate with the High Seas Fleet, while the loose 
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sheets were part of a plan of a mine field laid only three 
days before. The papers showed that the submarine had 
left the German coast only thirty-six hours before she had 
been trapped and sunk. 

The precious papers were rushed in a car to London, 
where they were at once dried, and very quickly the British 
fleet knew the secret of the German naval codes. The exact 
position of the latest mine field had unfortunately been lost 
among the papers that had floated away. 

Miller’s exploit, however, at once led to the formation of 
a special flying squad, complete with diving apparatus, air 
pumps and accessories, ready to proceed to any point on 
the British coast near which an enemy submarine was sunk. 

A few days elapsed, when one morning information was 
sent that a U-boat had been sunk off the Yorkshire coast, 
and thither went the party with all speed. On arrival they 
found a heavy sea running, rendering a descent impossible. 
But after three days the weather abated and the trawler 
upon which Miller embarked began, with another trawler 
accompanying her, to drag for the vessel. After many 


The Survivors of a Torpedoed Ship Hanging On to Their Overturned Boat, Waiting to be Picked Up by the U-Boat That Sank Them 


hours it was located and a buoy put down to mark the 
spot. 

Next morning Miller put on his diving dress, even though 
the sea was still far from calm. He knew that a free swell 
makes itself felt at considerable depth by creating hori- 
zontal surges of water, hence he would probably have to 
cling tightly with arms and legs to the vessel to prevent 
himself from being swept away by the scend of the seas 
passing overhead. But he determined to risk it and make a 
dip; so he went over the side at the end of 500 feet of flexi- 
ble rubber diving tube. He descended about 100 feet in a 
minute, when he had an increase in atmospheric pressure 
of fifty-five pounds a square inch, and in descending he had 
to force open his Eustachian tubes. 

The darkness on the weedy bed of the sea was complete, 
but with the aid of his lamp he found the submarine lying 
upon her side. He hauled down thirty feet or so of his air 
pipe, tied it with a lanyard to a rail near the conning tower 
and gave his order by telephone: ‘Haul taut air pipe.” 
Those above pulled it in as nearly a straight line as the tide 
would allow so that there could be no curve or bight of pipe 
flowing out to catch in any rock or portion of the wreck. 
The lanyard prevented any strain, and but for that the diver 
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would have been pulled off his feet. All the conditions for 
an accident are present in diving and a high standard of 
attention is needed to prevent one. 

Examination of the hull showed only a small hole into 
which it was impossible to crawl, therefore Miller decided 
to blast off the top of the conning tower. He had taken 
down a guncotton charge with him, together with a line 
called a firing circuit. He attached the charge and, ascend- 
ing, ordered it to be exploded. Then, on descending again, 
he found the lid of the conning tower blown off and the 
body of a German seaman with his head above it, as though 
peering out. Descending into the vessel, he pushed himself 
among the imprisoned corpses, which at once crowded 
around him, attracted probably by the air in his dress, so 
that he had to use lanyards to tie them up before he could 
search the interior of the vessel with his light. 

At last he found the now-familiar strong box, and with 
considerable difficulty managed to get it outside the wreck, 
attach a rope to it and then give the signal to haul up. 
Then he cut the lanyard holding his air pipe, gave the order 
“Up pipe,’’ watched 
the pipe go all clear 
and then throttled the 
air-escape valve on 
his helmet so that in 
a moment he was as- 
cending to the sur- 
face by the shot rope 
which had been low- 
ered. Thirty feet 
below it he swung 
from shot rope to a 
short hanging rope 
weighted in readiness 
for him, to pause for 
five minutes to swing 
his arms and legs with 
the object of increas- 
ing the circulation 
after being at such a 
depth. 

Then, ten feet 
farther up, he paused 
for another ten min- 
utes; and at the final 
stage, ten feet below 
the surface, he paused 
for fifteen minutes so 
as to get himself de- 
compressed and ready 
to breathe the normal 
atmosphere again. 


Darkness 


HE U-boat’s 

strong box 
quickly yielded to a 
small charge of gun- 
cotton, and in it were 
found—sodden with 
water, of course— 
books containing a 
set of new codes, a 
blue print of the plan of the vessel and plans of two com- 
plete new mine fields in the North Sea. 

The excitement at this further coup both on board the 
trawler and later at the Admiralty can be imagined. 

From that moment Diver Miller descended to every 
sunken U-boat that could be located in order to obtain 
possession of the familiar locked black box which was in- 
variably found at the bottom of the conning tower or in the 
next compartment aft. No fewer than sixty sunken Ger- 
man submarines did Miller explore, so that the aspect of 
the boxes containing their precious codes—which were so 
continuously being altered—mine plans and official orders 
became quite familiar to him. 

In relating his exploits recently in his cabin in H. M. S. 
cruiser Dartmouth, he described the weird horrors of sunken 
vessels, the mysterious darkness of the deep sea, with its 
ghostly denizens, the shoals of fish attracted by his electric 
torch, the giant dogfish so often following him in his lonely 
struggles amid the forests of submarine vegetation, and the 
small fish with phosphorescent eyes peering out at him 
from the impenetrable darkness beyond. Men who do great 
deeds seldom speak of them. It is so with Diver Miller, 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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flexible springs have 
made Gabriel Snubbers 


more necessary than Wan 
ever. Without Gabriels 1 


Gabriel Snubbers have 
been the dominant spring 


you cannot cet the creat- ager unbrares 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
now a commissioned shipwright, as he is termed in the 
navy. Unless one presses him to relate his experiences, he 
is dumb as an oyster. Indeed, his duty was to be abso- 
lutely uncommunicative, and he would relate nothing until 
shown the authority given by the Admiralty to place some 
of his experiences on record for the benefit of the public. 

His observations on fish were highly interesting: ‘‘The 
worst of all fish we have to encounter is the larger species 
of dogfish. They are always about and will eat anything. 
In the mating season they naturally resent any intruder, 
and on lots of occasions when they chased me I offered 
them my boot, and they never failed to snap at it. If they 
only knew how vulnerable we are! People outside the pro- 
fession never realize that the solidity of the water prevents 
any rapid motion on our part, so that we cannot use the 
dagger swiftly, as is popularly supposed that we do. The 
fish are quick and in their own element, while we are slow 
and out of it. 

‘‘When I use an explosive charge,’”’ he went on, ‘‘the sur- 
face of the sea usually becomes crowded with herring, 
mackerel, pollack and all sorts of other fish, stunned and 
often dead, but never a 
dead dogfish. They seem 
to lead charmed lives. As 
soon as the explosion oc- 
curs shoals of dogfish ar- 
rive and begin tearing at 
the bodies of the smaller 
fish, ripping them open and 
biting off their tails. Fish 
do not appear to be af- 
fected by blasting at a 
greater distance than 200 
or 300 yards, and those 
without swim bladders do 
not seem to be affected at 
all. With the diver it is 
different. Once a mine 
was exploded in the sweep 
of one of our minesweepers 
two miles away while I 
was down in the North 
Sea, and it gave me a most 
violent shaking up.” 

He went on to relate 
more of hisexploitsin quest 
of the enemy’s secrets. 
Sometimes the force of the 
explosion that sent the 
U-boat to the bottom de- 
pressed the sides of the 
vessel, causing the cap of the conning tower to fly off, 
thus leaving it open, ready for his entry. In other cases 
blasting was necessary. 


An Airplane View of a 
Torpedoed British Ship 


A Mystery to the Germans 


N ONE occasion, off the coast of Scotland, he had an 
/ extremely narrow escape. He had gone out witha 
crew at the pumps with whom he had never worked be- 
fore, and had made a descent right upon the hull of the 
submarine at about twenty-six fathoms, when he found 
that the tide had turned and was running at about five 
knots. Then suddenly, just as he was about to enter and 
explore the vessel and had already got rid of the body of 
a German sailor which blocked the entrance, he found to 
his horror that his pipe line and breast rope had taken 
a complete turn and had got into the teeth of the ap- 
paratus on the submarine for cutting mines adrift. 

Not a moment was to be lost. At any second his air 
pipe might be cut. He gave the order, ‘‘Pull up pipe 
and line,’ but in pulling they pulled him beneath the 
sunken vessel. He knew the danger of the foul, so, inch 
by inch, against the strong tide running, he crept along the 
hull of the submarine, expecting death at any moment. 
He succeeded in clearing the pipe and line from the sharp 
cutters fashioned to sever steel cables, and with the tide 
increasing in force every moment, he crept back and 
eventually came to the surface none the worse. Later on, 
however, he made a second descent, entered the submarine, 
and after tying up a number of bodies, secured the familiar 
black box and brought it to the surface. 

This contained a fresh code, knowledge of which was 
destined to be of enormous advantage to the Grand Fleet. 

On another occasion, also off the Scottish coast, whither 
he was rushed at a moment’s notice from the south of Eng- 
land, he went down, groped his way about the interior of 
the vessel, and after a long search discovered the box, but 
it was unlocked and empty. It occurred to him that the 
Germans had already been down and rescued their own 
secrets. Each box usually contained about a dozen long 
books, which were not only codes and decodes but were 
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plans of mine fields and confidential books concerning dif- 
ferent matters. In this case all were missing. 

Miller went through and through the vessel, but could 
find nothing of undue interest. No Englishman was more 
familiar with the interior of U-boats than he. He had no- 
ticed and reported details of construction, the working of 
secret apparatus and other such matters in which the 
British Admiralty was naturally highly interested, and 
that search was rendered particularly gruesome by the fact 
that many of the bodies in the vessel had been shattered 
out of recognition by the depth charge which had destroyed 
them. 

Presently, in disappointment and chagrin, he left the 
vessel by the great hole blown in the side, when, to his sur- 
prise, he found the body of an officer lying on the sea bed 
beneath the hull. In his dead hands was grasped the prin- 
cipal code book, bound round with strong iron wire. 

The secrets yielded by certain of the sink-at-sight pirates 
of the sea, by which the Germans hoped to establish a com- 
plete blockade of the British ports, were most interesting to 
the Allies. In one case the intrepid explorer beneath the 


sea found most ingenious apparatus for moving in safety 


fen 
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A British Torpedo Entering the Water 


through mine fields, while in the black box were complete 
details of no fewer than six enemy mine fields recently 
laid around the British coast. In another Miller found 
frames which proved to be filters for going through fog. 
So, by pluck and daring, the navy’s chief diver unearthed 
all the latest German submarine devices, arrangements 
and rendezvous, thus giving to the navy the latest informa- 
tion concerning the enemy’s operations around British 
shores and beyond. 

One German submarine, in the course of its dash to the 
English Channel, and in spite of various devices with which 
it had been fitted, got caught in the mine barrage near the 
Straits of Dover. She became entangled between two 
mines, and the wire wrapping round her propeller drew one 
of the mines to her and she was blown up and sunk. This 
being observed by a destroyer, a buoy was placed there as 
a mark and Miller was called from near Land’s End to go 
down and investigate. Three days later he descended upon 
a sandy bottom—which always reflects light from above, 
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while a bottom of seaweed is always dark—and began to 
investigate. In doing so he discovered that the second 
mine was only a few feet away, swaying to and fro with the 
tide, and might at any moment hit the hull of the sunken 
U-boat. 

Before he could get to work inside the sunken vessel he 
had cautiously to seize the wire, grasp the mine and with 
great care remove the detonator—an action which required 
the greatest skill in diving craft, as well as courage. A few 
minutes later he managed to creep into the conning tower, 
and after the usual tying up of the bodies, made a survey of 
the boat. She proved to be a brand-new one, containing 
the very latest gadgets. The explosion, however, had 
wrecked the compartment where the black box was usually 
kept, and he found no trace of it. But the information he 
brought up and the sketches he afterward made were most 
useful to the authorities at Whitehall. 

So closely was the secret of Diver Miller’s daring exploits 
kept that the enemy were absolutely mystified as to the 
channel by which the British were able to gain knowledge 
of their signal codes, even though they were being con- 
stantly changed; while if their mine layers, submarine or 

otherwise, laid their mines in a certain secret area one 
day, next day British mine sweepers came accurately to 
the spot and swept the area clear of danger. 

Miller is a lithe, active man who never allows the 
grass to grow beneath his feet. As an instance of his 
rapid movements, he went down one evening to a 
U-boat which had been sunk off Dover by an auxiliary 
cruiser coming up Channel, and, having blown off the 
conning tower with a charge of gelignite, entered and 
found the bodies of the crew still warm. 


Forwarding the Crew’s Letters 


“TNHE scene in that confined space within the subma- 

rine was terrible,’”’ he remarked in describing the 
conditions—a rough sea which nearly swept him off his 
feet. “‘The machinery had been put out of order by the 
shell, and, almost uninjured, the boat had sunk, but could 
not rise again to the surface. The reserve of fresh air 
had gradually given out, and the fifty officers and crew, 
realizing they were entrapped, had apparently been 
seized with panic and many had apparently murdered 
others by shooting and afterward committed suicide. 
The scene was terrible. 
Some had written letters 
to their families, and the 
papers and envelopes were 
washing about the narrow 
mess room. Some of these 
I managed to get, and I 
believe they were after- 
ward sent to Germany 
and delivered to the rela- 
tives. I shall never forget 
the expression of horror 
upon some of their faces, 
or the mutilated heads of 
those who had blown out 
their brains. On the bow 
of that submarine I found 
painted a large design—a 
human eye.” 

I asked him if he found 
many fish feeding inside 
the wrecked U-boats. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. 
““There were pretty weird 
scenes inside the boats. I 
often disturbed big crabs, 
some of them a foot across 
the body and twenty-eight 
inches from pincher to 
pincher, and lobsters four to five inches in thickness and 
twenty-six inches or so long. I found scores of conger 
eels, some of them seven to eight feet long and five inches 
or so thick, all busily feeding. They give one a bit of a 
shock. Upon the bodies of the officers and men I found 
jewelry, such as rings, watches—often valuable ones— 
rosaries, sacred hearts, and, of course, nearly every other 
man wore an iron cross.” 

He found no evidence of either passengers or crew of 
sunken merchant vessels having been on board. 

Information came one morning that a U-boat had been 
sunk by a destroyer on the Doggerbank, in the North 
Sea, and at once Miller went to the spot and found the 
marking buoy left there by the destroyer. The weather 
was too bad to go down that day, so they decided to lay 
to, and next day he resolved to make the attempt. He 
got down all right, but made a curious discovery. The 
submarine was lying across the wreck of a British trawler 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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is guaranteed air-tight up to 250 lbs. 


Guarantee 
to Motorists 


W E guarantee that the Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap (sold in 

the red metal box) is air-tight at 
any pressure up to 250 pounds 
whenscrewed down tight by hand. 
If the No. 880 Valye Caps are 
not air-tight when subjected to the 
test explained in this advertise- 
ment, the dealer from whom they 
were purchased is authorized to 
replace them free of charge. 


Five in the 
red metal box 
cost but 30¢. 


ERE’S a test that every car owner is 
urged to make. It shows you the 
importance of using the Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap on every tire valve. 
First—buy a new box of Schrader No. 
880 Valve Caps at any accessory store. 
Next—inflate a tire to its proper pressure. 
Unscrew valve inside until you hear 
the air escaping. Then—attach a new 
Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap firmly by 
hand (do not use pliers). Hold a glass of 
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water over valve. You will find the valve 
absolutely air-tight. After above test, 
screw inside down tight and replace cap. 

Should the valve inside become worn 
out or damaged, the Schrader No. 880 
Valve Cap will prevent escape of air 
at mouth of valve until you can reach 
an air line and insert a new Schrader 
Valve Inside. Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers through- 
out the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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“Lvv Girt,” Said He, “Sit Down and Le’s Hear the Tale o’ Woe.’’ Amardis Told Her Story Plainly and Without Color 


berous shadows and overhead great clouds that 
rolled and romped and pillow-fought across a bowl 
of leaping blue. It was the sort of day that pushed 
its way through open casements and whispered mischie- 
vous promises to young sleepers. 

It whispered to Amardis, and Amardis sat up in bed and 
said ‘‘Oo-e-e”’ to the bright morning and played a kind of 
improvised hopscotch with a lump of sugar and her fore- 
finger on a gold chessboard which was made by the sunlight 
sweeping through the panes of the diamond window and 
settling in yellow splashes upon her coverlet. 

It whispered to Sally, who was Amardis’ liver-and-white 
spaniel and the mother of many families, and Sally 
screwed her body into the curve of a green caterpillar and 
did a sort of Charleston on the square of grass before her 
kennel, and gave a series of yelps with a K in them. 

“Kipe! Kipe!” 

Sally said ‘‘Kipe”’ only on special days. Ordinarily she 
was dumb. And Charlie Hands and Michael Greville, who 
were the two boys—or should one say growing lads?—who 
lived one on each side of Amardis, and who were the 
greatest friends or enemies in the world, being early abroad, 
smelled the day and heard the kipe and recognized that 
something would have to be done. 

“There’s a fair at Lindfield,” said Charlie. “How about 
that? We could go over on my bike—one on the step— 
riding in turns.” 

“Fairs are no good without funds, and I’m destitute.” 

“Me too,’’ said Charlie, revealing empty-of-cash 
pockets. ‘‘’Sides, one can go to fairs on rotten days. Let’s 
think of something with a kick in it.” 

Michael’s brow fretted itself with the processes of 
thought. At last he said, ‘‘ How about a bit of poaching?” 

“Good egg,’’ was the answer. ‘Any particular place?” 

“There’s that warren beyond the old sand pits. It’s 
stiff with bunnies.” 


[: WAS one of those exciting days—with blue slum- 
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Charlie’s eyebrows went soaring. 

“But that’s on old Tighe’s estate.”’ 

“T know; but his keepers will be messing about with 
the young pheasants this time of the year. And the pens 
are miles off.’ 

“Tt’s a bit risky. He’s a hot ’un—old Tighe.” 

“Course, if you funk it.” 

“Funk it, my eye. ’Tisn’t funk to be prepared.” 

Michael generously withdrew the imputation. 

“Keep your fluff on,” said he, and began to discuss ways 
and means. ‘‘We can get ferrets, but we can’t get nets. 
That means we'll want a dog. What about that yellow 
tike up at the Barley Mow?” 

“Ginger? But he kicks up such a shindy. Be heard 
miles off.”’ 

Michael’s next suggestion was tentative: 

“Old Sally then?”’ 

Charlie looked grave. 

Both boys knew that Amardis’ love for Sally was beyond 
human understanding. 

“‘ Amardis’d never lend Sally if she knew where we were 
going.”’ 

“Needn’t say,’”’ said Michael speciously. 

“She’d ask.” 

“Needn’t answer.” 

*‘She’d make us.” 

Michael pondered, for what his friend had said was true. 
Although Amardis was only a little girl, she possessed 
power and authority. ; 

‘Best thing to do,’’ said he, ‘‘is to fix it up with Sally 
herself.”’ 

Charlie mused. ‘‘We might do that,” he agreed, “but 
it’s a dirty trick. Amardis is cracked about the old dog.” 
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“‘Nothing could happen, and it’s only for the morn- 
ing.”’ 
From the other side of the hedge Sally remarked, 

“ce Kipe.” 

Michael Greville pursed his lips and whistled, and in 
response to the invitation Sally came through a private 
right of way in the blackthorn hedge and signaled a general 
greeting with the small white ensign at the end of her 
stumpy tail. ’ 

“Coming out for a walk, Sally?” said Charlie insidiously. 

Sally sat down, smiled, lolled a coral tongue, and tipped 
her head toward the window of Amardis’ room. 

“Oh, come on,” said Charlie, setting off at a half run, 
then stopping to pat his knee and make kissing noises. 

Sally did not budge. She yawned, and the little noises 
she made when yawning sounded like ‘‘Whose dog do 
you think I am?” 

Now in the ordinary way the two boys would have 
respected Sally’s refusal to accompany them without her 
mistress. Loyalty was a virtue they held in high esteem, 
but on this occasion eagerness overran principle. In a 
traitor’s whisper Michael Greville framed the one word: 
““Rabbits.””’ Which done, he took Charlie by the arm 
and walked unconcernedly away. 

All who were acquainted with Sally knew her as an 
honest, law-abiding dog, a lover of her mistress, devoted to 
her many families and sentimental to a fault. All spaniels 
are sentimental to a fault, but they are also sporting to a 
fault, and in becoming the confidante and companion of 
Amardis, Sally had, perforce, subdued the elemental 
huntress which was her second nature. In her youth she 
had been trained for service in the field, and but for the 
untimely death of her master would have spent her life in 
the pleasant company of guns. But though the fates had 
decreed that she should follow domestic rather than sport- 
ing paths, the lessons of infancy had never been forgotten. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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With only four other cars of large produc. . 
tion in the four-cylinder field, it is exceed- 
ingly easy to recognize the outstanding 
values of the Chrysler “50” and decide 


Sensational Six-Cylinder Value 


which car to buy. 


In point of fullsizeandampleseatingroom; 
beauty of design and finish; power, speed 
and economy, the Chrysler “50” stands 
out so unmistakably that you recognize 
the price at once as far and away the great- 
est offering ever madein four-cylindercars. 


Chrysler performance, long life and quality. 
Roomy, luxurious bodies with beautiful mohair 
upholstery in enclosed models. Attractive new 
color harmonies, Sixty miles, and more, per hour. 
Lightning acceleration. Amazing economy of 22 
miles to the gallon. Characteristic Chrysler smart- 
ness and beauty. Phenomenal riding ease. Chrysler 
four-wheel hydraulic brakes. Oil-filter and air- 
cleaner. Full pressure lubrication. Seven-bearing 
crankshaft. Impulse neutralizer. Manifold heat 
control. Road levelizers, front and rear. The new 


lighter six Chrysler‘‘60” is the lowest-priced Six 
50 SO 8 30 ever built which combines all these fine car 
features. 
Five body types—Priced from $1075 to $1295, 
f. o. b. Detroit. Subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Standardi- 
zation differs from, and is superior to, 
ordinary manufacturing practice and 
methods, because it demands fixed and 
inflexible quality standards which en- 
force the same scrupulously close limits 
—the same rigid rule of engineering 
exactness—the same absolute accuracy 
and precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of every 


part, practice and process in four lines of 
Chrysler cars—“50”, “60”, “70” and Im- 
perial “80’—so that each individual car 
shall be the Supreme Value in its own 
class. 

Thus‘ purchaser’s risk’ is eliminated. The 
purchaser is assured of absolute safety. 
He knows that every Chrysler—from the 
lowest-priced to the highest-priced—is 
the supreme value in its class. That 
the value of each is unquestionable. 


Means the Maximum of Precision and Excellence 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Sally would still drop if a motorcycle back-fired noisily in 
the neighborhood, and would no more think of running in 
until given the signal than a sentry of the Brigade of 
Guards would think of deserting his post. 

Charlie and Michael had reached the wicket gate leading 
to the high road before Sally, yielding to the irresistible 
appeal of a morning’s sport, came pattering in pursuit. 

Being wise in the ways of dogs, the two boys ignored her 
presence, but to insure that she should still follow they kept 
up arunning conversation about the pleasures of the chase, 
embellished with such sporting colloquialisms as ‘‘ Hi in,” 
“Sock him,”’ and the like. 

Presently they took a path across fields to the cottage of 
a laborer named Barstow, who, in exchange for one of Mr. 
Hands’ special cigars, gladly obliged with the loan of a bag 
of ferrets. 

Thereafter they became part of the landscape in the 
broad and undetectable sense. 

When Amardis came down for breakfast, in pursuance of 
her usual habit she went out in the garden to say good 
morning to Sally. But though the kennel straw was still 
warm, and though she whistled and called, there was no 
Sally. Amardis went to the front of the house and looked 
in the road, but Sally was not there. Then Amardis called 
to Charlie and to Michael, but they were not there either. 

A puzzled line creased her forehead as she bent over the 
kitchen stove to fry the bacon, and the puzzled line was 
still there when she and her grandmother opposed each 
other in the front parlor, where the shadows of the win- 
dow sill geraniums dappled the coarse linen cloth with 
changing patterns. 

Amardis’ grandmother, whose name was Mrs. Mead, 
saw the puzzled line and quickly divined its cause. 

She said, “‘Sally’ll be back soon, I’m sure. It’s the sort of 
day people and dogs do run off. It isn’t as if she’s the kind 
of dog to be lost or stolen.” 

Amardis nodded, but there was a fear in her eyes. 

“Suppose she’s been led astray.” 

“Who would?” said Mrs. Mead. 


Amardis bit her lip. 

“Charlie and Michael are out,”’ she said, and leaving her 
breakfast untouched, she went and sat on the wooden step 
by the road gate and waited. 

Michael and Charlie and Sally were having a first-rate 
time at the expense of Colonel Tighe’s rabbits, and already 
had harvested three, when vengeance in the person of the 
colonel himself descended upon them with a threatening 
stick and loud hoorouching cries. 

A mischievous combination of circumstances had con- 
spired that morning to produce in the gallant officer an 
unusual choler. The seeds had been sown at the breakfast 
table, where, inspired by the spirit of the jocund day, he 
thrust aside his egg and bacon and coffee “‘just as he liked 
it’”’ and called loudly for beef and beer. 

His wife, the Lady Honoria Tighe, a woman of delicate 
sensibilities, especially in the early morning, informed him 
that there was no beef, but if he wanted mutton it could 
be arranged. 

Colonel Tighe “‘woofed”’ threateningly. 

“Don’t be an idiot, my poor love. Who ever heard of 
eating mutton for breakfast?” 

“No one,” she replied, ‘“‘and I imagined that only 
savages ate beef at this hour.’ 

“Go on! You talk like a foreigner,’ said the colonel. 
“Beef at breakfast has made British boys the best in the 
world.” 

The Lady Honoria shuddered. 

“T hate jingoism almost as much as I hate alliterations,”’ 
she said. “‘If you must express these violent sentiments at 
breakfast, in future I shall take mine in my own room.”’ 

““A man ought to be allowed to have beef in his own 
home. On what do you suppose Wellington won the battle 
of Waterloo?” 

“Chickens,” replied the Lady Honoria. 

“Tgnorant woman!” cried the colonel. 
Napoleon—and he lost it.” 

“The chicken, his appetite or the battle?’’ she ques- 
tioned frigidly. 

The colonel drove his fork through an unprotected egg. 


“That was 
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“Don’t fiddle-faddle me,” he cried. ‘I’m in no mood 
for it.” Then added, ‘This bacon is muck.” 

“‘Tt’s Wiltshire bacon,’ said the Lady Honoria, ‘from 
the best end of the back.” 

“‘T don’t care which end of the back it comes from,’ he 
retorted with spirit, and casting his napkin into a corner 
he stamped out of the room, seized a hat and a stick, and 
set off across the park to take it out of the keepers. 

And the mischievous morning lent vigor to his deter- 
mination. 

He found Durrant, the head keeper, engaged in the 
delicate ritual of cooking a midday meal for the pheas- 
ants. The meal was in the nature of a table-d’héte, at 
which all courses were served simultaneously. It was 
compounded of many precious ingredients—minced rab- 
bits, eggs, grain, biscuit meal, shell gravel and other 
mysterious substances. Durrant stirred it with an air of 
preoccupation proper to so important a function. 

Colonel Tighe dug at the broth with the point of his 
stick, thus introducing a small quantity of Sussex loam. 

He said, ‘‘The young birds make a very poor show. 
They’re backward and puny, and aren’t much bigger than 
thrushes.” 

Durrant, who was conversationally circuitous, ex- 
pressed the view that the weather might turn to rain or 
might not, but that whether it did or didn’t would depend 
upon circumstances beyond and outside his control. 

“Yes, sir, if all comes to all, it doesn’t make so many odds 
much one way or the other, if you can understand me.” 

“Understand you be damned!” said Colonel Tighe. 
“Tt’s your job to get the birds forward. They ain’t much 
bigger than sparrows.” 

Said Durrant philosophically, ‘‘Well, sir. Well, sir, it’s 
the insides of the eggs I always says counts more than the 
shells, though hard shells don’t chip so easily, by way of 
nature being harder to chip. As I said to Lee, sir, the 
underkeeper, sir,|when I puts the eggs down, sir, they’re 
good but small, though it isn’t always the biggest eggs that 
hatch the best chicks, as I needn’t tell you, sir.” 


(Continued on Page 68) 


“‘Never Breathed a Word of it,’’ the Colonel Contradicted, and Slapped a Great Dollop of Black:Currant Jam on a Thick Slab of Bread and Butter 
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STUDEBAKER BUYERS, conégratulations! 
When you see the Big Six on Budd-Michelin Wheels, 
we believe you will join us in thanking Mr. Erskine. 
And when you have driven one ofthese cars a few thou- 
sand miles, we know you'll feel the way we do about it. 
_ For by that time you’ll realize that Budd-Michelin 
superiority isn’t solely a matter of distinguished ap- 
pearance. ... You may (we hope not) but you may 
have had occasion to thank your 
lucky stars for the added safety of 
All-Steel Wheels. 
You’ll know how much easier it is 
to keep these wheels spick and span. 
Budd-Michelin Wheels hide your 
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brakes from sight, and give them added protection 
from mud, water, and dust. Your tires will always 
run without a wobble, for the rim is permanently at- 
tached to the disc of the wheel—there’s no chance of 
putting it on crooked. Another reason your tires 
will last longer: The steel discs help get rid of the 
destructive friction heat that takes the life out of 
rubber. 

Another famous automobile 
adopts Budd-Michelin Wheels. 
That makes half a dozen in 
recent months—and every one a 
leader. 

Thank you, Mr. Erskine! 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and Philadelphia 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, which fits the same hub 
as the Budd All-Steel Wheel. 
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The ‘‘Bathtub’’ test that 
proves Chevrolet’s suprem- 
acy over conditions en- 
countered in excessively wet 
weather and on flooded 
roadways. 


An electric “fifth 

wheel’’ records 
slow and high 
speeds to the frac- 
tion of a mile. 


The hill-maker—a dynamometer which mechani- 
cally reproduces the effect of hills, longer and 
steeper than any in existence. 


Recording by scientific means, the 
foot pressure pounds necessary to Steering effort is recorded 
depress the Chevrolet clutch. by this special apparatus. 


Ponca 


Brake pedal pressure and degree of 
“slowing down’ are measured by 
this intricate device. 


To prove Chevrolet fuel economy, an 1 apparatus 
like a huge graduated “bottle,” measures the 
earline drop by drop. 


This instrument determines the general 
efficiency of Chevrolet brakes. 


THE 


Testing 24 hours a day to prove 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


hevrolet’s sterling quality 


Forty miles northwest of Detroit 
lies the 1125-acre tract, known as 
the General Motors Proving Ground. 


Patterned with roads of concrete, 
clay and gravel and crowned with 
hills of various lengths and steep- 
ness, it is the finest automotive test- 
ing laboratory ever created by man. 


Here the collective experience 
and skill of Chevrolet and General 
Motors engineers (a research staff 
unequalled in the industry) are 
brought to bear on the problem of 
keeping Chevrolet the most modern 
and most dependable car of its class 
in the world. 

Here, night and day, the testers 
drive until the speedometers register 
20-30-40,000 miles and more! 


Here, on curves and straighta- 
ways, over rough and rutted roads, 
through blistering heat and bitter 
cold, through mud and slush and 
rain and snow—the pitiless grind 
goes on! 

Years of service—years of miles— 
are put on cars in a single month. 


And during the long, relentless 
tests, every mile of which is driven 
under constant observation, materi- 
‘als and designs are analyzed and 
checked; wear and repairs are tabu- 


lated; stamina, endurance, and all 
phhies of performance are record- 
e — 

—not only to prove “what stuff 
the car is made of” but to pave the 
way for the constant improvement 
which is the cardinal principle of 
Chevrolet engineering. 

Here are costly, intricate ma- 
chines, superhumanly accurate and 
specially designed to reveal full 
knowledge of some fact which will 
contribute to a greater measure of 
power, acceleration, durability, com- 
fort or economy. 

Here are fascinating examples of 
inventive ingenuity such as—de- 
vices which accurately determine 
brake, clutch, and steering wheel ef- 
fort, making possible the utmost ease 
of handling; electric torque speed- 
ometers; and a “hill making” dyna- 
mometer, which gives owners the 
benefits of all that could be learned 
by testing on an actual hill of any 
steepness 1,000 miles or more long. 

Here, in short, are testing facilities 
available to the maker of no other 
low-priced car—and for the want of 
which it would be impossible to pro- 
duce acar of Chevrolet’s modern de- 
sign and quality construction, at 
Chevrolet’s low prices! 


Today’s Chevrolet is the smooth- 
est in Chevrolet history. Its flawless 
operation at every speed borders on 
the sensational—and this was 
brought into existence by continuous 
testing at the Proving Ground! 


Today’s Chevrolet enjoys a world- 
wide reputation for long life and 
inexpensive maintenance — both of 
which valued qualities were de- 
veloped at the Proving Ground! 


It is literally true that in every part 
and feature and in every phase of 
its performance today’s Chevrolet 
reveals the results of testing twenty- 
four hours a day — 


—and that is what you will instantly 
note from the moment you start the 
motor and begin to drive the car! 


There is a Chevrolet dealer near 
you to serve you. See him now! 
Arrange to drive the smoothest 
Chevrolet in Chevrolet history. 
Learn for yourself the new order 
of value, beauty, comfort and multi- 
ple cylinder performance which it 
brings into existence and which is 
winning new buyers at a rate that is 
making Chevrolet, more than ever 
before, the world’s largest builder 
of gearshift cars! 


Touring *510, Roadster *510, Coupe *645, Coach %645, Sedan *735, Landau *765, 


¥% Ton Truck $375 and 1 Ton Truck *495 (Chassis Only). 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Secretarial Specialists 


TENOGRAPHERS come and go, but the 
demand for the trained secretary goes on 
forever,’ said the director of one of the 

largest employment bureaus in the country 
recently to the writer. ‘‘Stenography is the 
short cut to business opportunity for young 
women; but secretarial work is the direct route 
to the executive job, for it puts a girl in a 
strategic position to learn the business. 

**Stenography and typewriting do not make 
a secretary,’’ she went on. ‘‘The average girl 
who intends to enter business life learns short- 
hand and typewriting, either as a part of her 
high-school course or as a part of the public- 
school commercial course, or attends one of 
the business colleges to be found in almost 
every city. She masters these rudiments, as 
they may properly be called, in from three to 
six months, according to her ability and her 
capacity for work. The majority of these are 
content with routine positions; but I am con- 
vineed, as the result of my experience with 
hundreds of young women from all parts of 
the country who come to us seeking positions, 
that no other calling offers so many oppor- 
tunities. The contacts alone, in a high-class 
business or professional office, are a liberal edu- 
cation to a young woman. 

“The typical stenographer, the girl who 
does her work with reasonable efficiency but 
who consciously or unconsciously rejects in- 
creased responsibility, never rises much above 
the thirty or thirty-five dollar a week position, 
even after years of employment. Varying ac- 
cording to the locality in which she lives, she 
begins at fifteen or twenty dollars, manages 
to secure a small raise each year and finally 
reaches, in five or ten years, her highest mark 
and stays there. In this country we have more 
than eight million women gainfully employed, 
of whom approximately one million and a half 
are doing stenographie work and performing 
secretarial and general office duties. If we 
could gather up the experience of all these workers and 
get a fairly accurate estimate of the general situation in 
this field, we should find that, more than any other, it gives 
girls the greatest opportunity to capitalize on what they 
have already got—that is, in the way of education and 
social background. For those who regard each position 
as a stepping-stone to something better, secretarial work 
is the surest and quickest road to the worthwhile job.” 

The writer found this to be the consensus of opinion of 
other vocational bureaus in widely different localities re- 
garding the chances for young women in the field of secre- 
tarial specialization. 


The Well: Rounded Training 


le YOU are satisfied to be simply a good average ste- 
nographer, taking dictation accurately and quickly, turn- 
ing out letters and copy with typographical correctness, 
but with no thought of the content of the material you are 
transcribing, doing your work as a daily routine, with no 
desire to enlarge its scope, then you have definitely fixed 
the limit of your business career almost as soon as you 
start. If, for instance, you are employed in a special de- 
partment of a commercial organization or an editorial 
office, or by a publishing house or an advertising concern— 
in all of which the opportunities for advancement are 
unusually good and promotion is the rule rather than the 
exception for ambitious workers—you will be a stenog- 
rapher to the end of your business life notwithstanding, 
if you allow your vision to be limited to the point of your 
pencil and you keep your audition, as the radio operator 
would say, attuned only to the sound of your typewriter 
and the vocalization of the dictating machine. But if you 
take up stenography with a definite purpose, with a will- 
ingness at all times to do more than your employer literally 
expects of you, and you possess the ability to see beyond 
the limitations of your present job, you will succeed in the 
secretarial field in spite of every obstacle. 

Reports from several bureaus throughout the country 
show that the special secretary frequently reaches an 
executive position. Some of the positions which are now 
being filled from the secretarial ranks are office and sales 
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Hard for an Empty Bag to Stand upright 
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managers, department-store supervisors, personnel direc- 
tors in industrial and philanthropic organizations, dis- 
bursing officers, heads of women’s departments in banking 
firms, editors of trade journals and house organs, assistant 
editors of magazines, executive secretaries, a large num- 
ber of whom are in social-service organizations, and secre- 
taries and treasurers of large commercial firms. 

“Recently we sent out questionnaires to bureaus of 
occupation throughout the country, asking for their re- 
ports on secretarial work as a field for young women and 
girls of eighteen years and over,” said the director of a 
large school which gives specialized training to prospective 
secretaries in cities of three different states. ‘‘The ques- 
tions covered salaries and training, also the type of girl 
who should take up this work. We received a great num- 
ber of replies. All the answers agreed in one particular: 
That the girl’s success depends largely upon herself, her 
initiative and training, and willingness to work hard. 
Several Western bureaus,’”’ she went on, ‘‘expressed the 
opinion that girls should prepare for secretarial work as a 
profession in itself, and then make the most of their op- 
portunities. Many of the vocational bureaus stated that 
they considered secretarial specialization one of the best 
avenues now open to young women, not only as a field in 
itself but also frequently leading to many important and 
interesting possibilities in business life. 

“The work of a private secretary,” she continued, “‘in- 
volves much more than taking dictation and transcribing 
notes. Frequently she is called upon to compose letters 
for her employer, not in her own style but in his; to cor- 
rect errors and smooth out discrepancies. Often she does 
research work and compiles important reports, keeps 
records, files correspondence, and in many offices is prac- 
tically the head of the filing department and also general 
utility man and buffer between her employer and those 
who would waste his time. Such a position, either busi- 
ness or professional, requires trained intelligence, tact and 
diplomacy, and this is the reason why the world of business 


demands, more and more, what I should call 
‘educated ability.’ 

“Special secretarial equipment is legal tender ~ 
everywhere in the United States. You can use 
it anywhere if you really want work. Among 
our graduates a great many remain perma- 
nently in secretarial positions and do not seek 
the higher executive places. Oftentimes they 
are employed by business or professional firms 
where women do not serve as executives, and 
so they are content to be special or.private 
secretaries to men of large affairs or high pro- 
fessional standing. They are treated with con- 
sideration and receive excellent salaries. They 
do not fear competition, secure in the knowl- 
edge that good secretaries are indispensable 
cogs in a business machine.” 


¢ 


Girls Who Make Good 


bf HEN I talk with an applicant I generally 
ask her what kind of secretary she would 
like to be,” said the director of a secretarial 
school which graduates its students from a four 
months’ intensive course, covering shorthand, 
typewriting, filing, secretarial accountancy, 
and includes lectures and practice classes on 
social amenities, parliamentary law, extempo- 
raneousspeaking, and general secretarial duties. 
“Tn this way we are usually able to find out 
what the things are that interest her most,” 
she went on. “Thus she reveals her social and 
educational background. One girl who is now 
an editorial assistant on a large city newspaper 
was determined to enter journalism; and she 
is typical of many others interested in the 
various professions, I might add. Unable to 
secure a job as a reporter, she took a special 
i course in secretarial work, became private 
secretary to one of the editors on a daily paper. 
In a year she was doing editorial work. Three 
years ago one of our girls entered an advertis- 
ing agency at a salary of forty dollars, as secre- 
tary to one of the copywriters. Now she writes 
copy at asalary of $100 a week. Another young 
woman, who had taken an advertising writer’s course in 
one of the city colleges, could not find an opening in any 
advertising concern in the city where she wished to live. 
She took a course in secretarial work and secured a position 
in an advertising firm as secretary to one of the officials, at 
thirty-five dollars. In three months she went into the 
copy-writing department at a salary of fifty dollars, and is 
rising steadily to a still higher position. Secretarial assist- 
ants to heads of merchandising departments in wholesale 
or retail firms also stand a good chance of promotion. In 
these days the field of secretarial work,” she continued, 
“like every other profession or business, has become highly 
specialized; although I have found that if a girl, upon 
deciding to become a secretary, will supplement what 
education she has—whether it is high school or college— 
with a thorough training in secretarial and office technic, 
she will be able to adapt herself to any secretarial position. 
She will be useful to lawyers, physicians, engineers, scien- 
tists, writers, publishers, editors, musicians, bankers, and 
also to officials in the great commercial organizations and 
essential industries, like steel, rubber, paper, pulp, food- 
stuffs, exporting and importing firms, and so on—to name 
only a few of the avenues open to the secretarial specialist. 
“We find from our own experience in our training classes 
and employment department and the reports we receive 
from general employment bureaus that an experienced 
secretary who has been employed for a year or more will 
prove satisfactory in almost any business or profession. 
I could cite case after case where young women, after some 
experience in professional offices—law, medicine, publish- 
ing, editorial and similar lines—as special secretaries, have 
changed and made good immediately, with the aid of a dic- 
tionary and some textbooks, on the new subject they took 
up. Trained legal secretaries and those employed by medi- 
cal specialists—X-ray physicians, neurologists and sur- 
geons—start at an average salary of thirty to forty dol- 
lars, their rise generally depending upon the scope of their 
employer’s practice. The salaries average about the same 
in the specialized industries. 
“‘We always take into consideration the background of 
the girl both during her period of study with us and upon 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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Studebaker Big Six Victoria i | 
/ —a new triumph of custom beauty 


BY SIX speed and stamina, plus custom beauty of line 
and color, and custom luxury of equipment, are dou- 


/ LZAAGom my bling last year’s sales records. And last year the Studebaker 


A | SSM Big Six outsold every other car in the world of equal or 
l, _——— greater rated horsepower. 
TE Y YM — Almost overnight The President has become the most 


SZ 


fla} 
popular 7-passenger car in America. Similar leadership in 
its field awaits this stunning Big Six Custom Vi¢toria. 


The graceful sweep of its long, low lines suggests the 
surging, silent power of its L-head motor which recently 
smashed all previous records by crossing the continent in 
86 hours, 20 minutes. 


In the richness and good taste of its interior, this Stude- 
baker Custom Victoria rivals cars which cost more than 
twice its price. Its ventilating system (exclusively Stude- 
baker) is unequaled by any car in the world, either for 
summer or winter driving. Watch this new triumph of cus- 
tom beauty on the boulevard — watch its sales record, too. 
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Equipment No-draft ventilating wind- | automatic windshield cleaner; rear-vi- 
shield, exclusively Studebaker; frontand sion mirror; toggle grip; trafic signal 
rear bumpers; engine thermometer and light; 4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon 
gasoline gauge on the dash; coinci- tires; and two-beam acorn headlights, 
dental lock; oil filter and air purifier; controlled from steering wheel. 


STUDEBAKER BIG SIX $17 3 5 


CUSTOM VICTORIA 


Other Big Six Models: Club Coupe, $1480; Duplex-Roadster, 
$1530; Sport Phaeton, $1610; Sport Roadster, $1680; Custom 
Brougham, $1785; Duplex-Phaeton (7-pass.), $1810; Brougham 
(5-pass.), $2130; The President, $2245. 

Above prices f. 0. b. factory, including disc wheels and 4-wheel brakes. 
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“When it comes to rubber heels, 


I ied my foot 
Seiberlings.” 


down — on 


Posed by Mary Astor 


First National Star appearing in “Forever After.’’ 


F IRST—comfort, second 
—good looks. Third, and 
from there on—long wear. 
That’s what quality means 
when applied to heels— 
what Seiberling Heels 
mean when applied to 
your shoes. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO. 
AK RON O H oO 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


For gentlemen too, of course. 
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Shall I Roll My Home? 


NE of the questions that many campers 

ask in various forms, often with a wist- 
ful tone clearly discernible, centers about 
the feasibility of pulling a camping trailer. 
Apparently there must be thousands of 
motor campers who are sorely tempted to 
do away with most of the usual routine of 
| pitching a tent camp and get into the class 
of vacationist who rolls his home on two 
wheels hitched behind his automobile. 

Last year one out of every twenty-five 
campers was pulling a complete camping 
| trailer with its two double spring beds, 
| mattresses and pillows; its kitchenette, 
| including a gasoline stove and ice chest; 
its folding furniture and electric lights, all 
built into one compact unit; and, from all 
indications, about ten others would have 
liked to own a trailer if they had dared. 
That more do not quite have the nerve is 
due to other deterrent factors than the rela- 
tively high cost of the outfit. 

Lest misunderstanding arise, let it be said 
here that this is not a brief for the camping 
trailer as against the tent outfit. Both have 
their places, and the camping paraphernalia 
carried on the car will likely always be 
more popular than the one pulled behind 
the automobile. Still it is a fact that more 
and more campers of a certain class are 
going to use the special trailer outfit. 

In a way there is a close analogy between 
the somewhat slow discovery of the closed 
| model of automobile and the tardy ac- 
ceptance of the camping trailer. The rough 
resemblance can be carried a bit further by 
stating that the motorist who prefers the 
open car usually selects a tent outfit, while 
the closed-automobile user more frequently 
desires the trailer. Less and less does 
the consideration of economy enter into the 
choice between one type of outfit and the 
other. Service and trail comfort are loom- 
ing up as much greater considerations. 
| Whether or not one should elect to pull a 

camping trailer depends not so much on 
the trailer itself, nor upon the make of 
automobile if it is in good condition, as it 
_ does upon the driver himself. Some main- 
tain that road conditions may be the de- 
termining factor, that trailers are all right 
.on pavements and hard-surfaced roads, but 
never in sand, chuck-hole and mountain 


saw manipulate his six wheels. 


Pelicans at Pyramid Lake, Nevada 


highways. This, again, is not true. For 
five years I have pulled various forms of 
the two-wheel trailer over sand and through 
soft going easier than I could have pulled 
through the same country with the camp- 
ing outfit carried on the car, for the six 
wheels distribute the load over a greater 
surface. Trailers, as now hitched, do not 
wrench the car frame in rough going, nor 
are mountain grades a barrier; provided, 
and here comes the real test, a good driver 
is at the wheel. 

A friend of mine recently pulled one of 
the heaviest camping trailers from Estes 
Park to the Continental Divide on the Fall 
River road in Colorado, the highest con- 
tinuous highway in the world, and he did it 
in the rain when the roads were ‘“‘slick,’’ as 
the Western driver defines the slippery sur- 
face induced by rain. I know others who 
have easily pulled their outfits over every 
main transcontinental and intersectional 
route in the country, as well as almost 
every road where one would care to drive 
his car. 

With a light three-speed-ahead automo- 
bile I pulled my trailer over thirty-mile 
sand detours in Michigan last summer 
along the new building operations on the 
Michigan West Pike road, better known 
now to motorists as M-11. On one shorter 
detour near Charlevoix, I made a very 
steep, but fortunately short, hill where 
three cars ahead of me were stuck, one of 
them sliding back down. With conditions 
equal, one has less trouble driving detours 
with his load distributed upon six wheels 
than a similar load carried on four. 

There is one feature about the trailer 
that is rather troublesome at infrequent in- 
tervals, and that is its nonbacking idiosyn- 
crasy. Here again a great deal depends 
upon the driver. If one remembers that the 
rear wheels steer the backward course of 
the trailer, he may do all the reversing 
usually found necessary with perfect ease. 
Handling one’s front wheels to make the 
rear ones guide the backing trailer is almost 
automatic to a good driver. 

On a narrow country road, with deep 
New York State ditches on either side, a 
camping trailer was backed down the dirt 
road, out around my car and into the road 
behind by the most expert driver I ever 
In Clare, 
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Michigan, without any warning, I drove to 
the end of a barricaded street. With care 
the trailer was backed over the sidewalk 
and into an alley, the turnabout in the nar- 
row street being made almost as easily as 
without the unpowered vehicle behind. 
However, caught in a similar place in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, but with no alley avail- 
able, I had to unhitch the trailer and re- 
verse it by hand—the only time I ever 
have had to do this—and a very feasible 
way to get out of difficulty in narrow places. 

One of the pet arguments in almost any 
motor camp is waged around the trailer, 
and usually the nonuser is the fellow who 
talks loudest. In the Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, camp, a neighbor came to my wife to 
sympathize with us because he told her 
that we could not pull this outfit over a 
city boulevard. Just at that moment I re- 
turned to camp in company with a trailer 
user of eight years’ standing, who had 
roamed about the entire country, pulling 
his outfit over the finest boulevard systems 
in the large cities. Furthermore, we had 
done the same thing ourselves many times. 
It seems to be human nature for the blind 
to want to lead the blind, which is one rea- 
son why so many have not quite had the 
nerve to pull a trailer and find out. 

Where a trailer user complains that he 
does not like his outfit, which is exceptional, ' 
for the majority of owners are fervent 
boosters, I invariably find a driver who is 
actually afraid of his car. Often the seven- 
teen or eighteen year old son in the party 
swears that the trailer never gives him any 
trouble, though the parent complains. One 
is a good driver, the other is afraid of his 
machine. The difference in the degree of 
automobile drivers’ skill is remarkable. 
Some day, in place of bathing-beauty con- 
tests, and the like, we are going to see great 
national perfect-driver contests held all 
over the country. When this day comes, the 
camping trailer will become more popular. 


—FRANK E. BRIMMER. 


What to Plant 


N CONSIDERING this subject it occurs 
to me that the title should really be re- 
versed to read Where to Plant What. For 
it is a fact that the location governs the 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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HERE’S no need to let a slender 

purse bar you from having charm- 
ing, inviting rooms. Women are getting 
delightful results by using unpreten- 
tious furnishings to carry out interest- 
ing color-schemes. Even old rooms are 
being modernized by simple changes 
that any woman can plan and afford. 


Many suggestions along these lines: 


are given in “‘Color Magic in the Home,” 
by Anne Lewis Pierce—the free book- 
let offered in the coupon below. Its 
many illustrations are so helpful that 
you need no schooling in interior decora- 
tion to make use of it. 


In working out new color-schemes— 
or changing old ones—nothing plays a 
more telling part than floor-covering. 
Yet, whatever type of design, whatever 
color-combinations you may require— 
you can secure them very economically 
in Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs. 


Blue and white Dutch tiles with a quaint border of 
windmills and landscapes. Just the thing to make 
kitchens pretty and cheerful, It’s the “Ho.tanp” 
design—Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 594. 


Rest and Leisure 
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that are alive with charm 


The “Lavik”’ pattern shown above 
was derived from a famous Hindu 
carpet. Its Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug No, $92. 


—instead of work and { fatigue 


HOSE toilsome, dusty hours spent in 

sweeping and beating old-fashioned floor- 
coverings! Turn them into leisure. Devote them 
to the children—or to other pleasant duties. 


A few short minutes is all it takes to clean a 
Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rug. You just run a 
damp mop over the brightly patterned surface. 
Every speck of dust and dirt vanishes. The 
rug is spotless and sanitary — and with prac- 
tically no effort on your part. 


Is it any wonder that thousands of women 
have turned to Congoleum Rugs for freedom 
from the hardest part of room cleaning? To say 
nothing of securing the attractiveness, the 
durability, the all-round satisfaction of these 
rugs that lie flat without any kind of fastening. 


acau sear OFF 


(ONGOLEUM 


Look for the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 


Take advantage of the low prices of 
Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Rugs to have fresh, 
new floor-covering where it’s needed. All 
sizes, from 9x15 foot rugs to small mats. 


And be sure to look for the Gold Seal 
that’s pasted on Congoleum Rugs. It shows 
you are getting genuine Congoleum. 


ConNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Cleveland Dallas 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Valuable 
Illustrated 
Handbook. 


There’s a treat in store for women 
tho haven't read Color Magic in the Home, 
by Anne Lewis Pierce. And its many suggestions for making 
rooms charming at little expense will prove areal help. Just 
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vacation. He would live well and comfort- 
ably, be amused by the best of professional 
entertainers; there would be a certain 
amount of discipline and instruction and 
work for the good of his body and soul—this 
latter would beirksome, of course, but at the 
same time he would meet fellows that he 
never could get to meet in any other way. 
They came from all over the world and one 
made lasting friendships. College and travel 
were akin to jail in this way. There was even 
danger of having hisstay cut tooshort. That 
had happened last time, just when he had 
won his position of shortstop on the ball 
team. He had been sent up for four years, 
and had made some friendships that would 
count later, when a psychologist got hold of 
him and took his I. Q.—or intelligence coeffi- 
cient—away from him before he had a 
chance to protect himself. It was an opera- 
tion called being psyked and consisted 
chiefly in following instructions like this: 

“Tf the comma in this sentence is in the 
wrong place, put a mark in the circle at the 
edge of this page that is nearest the top; 
if none is nearer the top than the others, 
put the mark at the bottom of the page, as 
near the center as possible.” 

There was a whole pageful of similar prob- 
lems. And Willie’s examination showed 
him to have the intelligence of a ten-year- 
old boy, with no knowledge of right and 
wrong. Under the circumstances, a penal 
institution was no place for him. After a 
long talk with Solly Dow, one of the profes- 
sional rescue sguad—known to the inmates 
as jail-door johnnies— Willie agreed he was 
sorry for his wicked life, and he was released 
on parole. His parole had expired only re- 
cently. 

“Well, do we walk, or do we ride, Wil- 
lie?” asked Eddie Oleson, outside. 

“We ride,’”’ said Willie plaintively, feel- 
ing of his throat. ‘‘I’ve been up all night.”’ 

When they were comfortably under way 
in a taxi, with Willie paying for it, Willie 
turned to his friend Eddie in question. 
““How much will I get this time, Eddie?” 
he asked. 

Eddie screwed up his face ruefully. 
““You’ll go up for life this time, Willie,’ he 
said. 

“How do you get that way, Eddie?” 
scoffed Willie, kicking at the flimsy bundle 
of first-run gowns that lay on the floor. 

“That’s the new law—the new Baumes 
Commission Act,” said Eddie. ‘‘ You come 
under the habitual-criminal classification 
now, Willie. Mind what I tell you!”’ 

But Willie was skeptical. All his ex- 
perience had been to the contrary. 
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le DO almost anything to prevent 
those models being exposed in court,”’ 
said Estrelle. She was talking about her 
first-run gowns. 

Sneed, the lawyer recommended by her 
landlord, turned and looked at her with 
a sudden renewal of interest. He chewed 
gum violently and used a spittoon; he was 
otherwise and in every way offensive to her 
finer sensibilities; she was used to dealing 
only with the best people and this interview 
was proving hard to bear. 

““Why?”’ he demanded fiercely. 

She hesitated; but he hypnotized her— 
forced the answer. 

“They are not yet released for the 
trade,” she said timidly. 

He stopped chewing. “‘Then you resell 
the designs?”’ he asked. 

“Not I; no ——’’ she began. 

“Oh, didn’t you design these for your ex- 
clusive clientele?’’ he asked. She shook 
her head dully. ‘‘ You did not?”’ he pressed 
her closer. 

She turned red, dropped her eyes. ‘‘ No,” 
she murmured. 

‘“But you sold them as exclusive de- 
signs?’’ he pursued. His smile was a 
volume. 

‘“Yes,’”’ she confessed, like a prisoner at 
the bar. 
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“And they come from where—the gar- 
ment center—the factories down on the 
West Side?”’ he asked. She nodded. 

“T see! I see! You can’t afford to have 
your wealthy customers know that they are 
wearing advance models of sweatshop gar- 
ments instead of the highly specialized cre- 
ations you charge them for.’’ Sneed made 
the statement with a dreadful precision. 
He resumed chewing again. ‘‘That’s bet- 
ter,’ he said, rubbing his hands. “‘ Now we 
are getting candid. We cannot do any- 
thing in this business without candor. You 
say you are willing to do anything,” he said, 
eying her sharply again. ‘‘What?”’ he de- 
manded, with horrible directness. When 
she delayed, searching her mind for some 
way of escape, he said, “I suppose you 
mean you are willing to forgo the insur- 
ance claim?” 

Wetting her lips, she nodded for the 
third time. 

He chuckled. ‘‘I expect you have al- 
ready played that card,’ he said. ‘‘Some 
of these insurance adjusters are born bald, 
but none of them blind. You’ll have to dig 
deeper than that,” he said tartly. ‘‘ What 
is it going to be?” - 

“You feel sure they will bring up the 
point that these are factory models?”’ she 
begged again, clutching at her bare throat. 

“The defense? Well, unless they are 
deaf and dumb, yes!”’ He rolled forward in 
his chair, gesturing with his pencil; he in- 
structed her in the ways of the court room. 
“It is always an extenuating circum- 
stance,” he said, ‘‘to show the jury the 
complaining witness is a crook. Then the 
jury says it’s fifty-fifty, and they let the 
prisoner go.”’ 

He paused, watching the effect of his 
words on her. But she was dumb from 
blows and could do nothing but close her 
eyes and moan. Herolled his fat bulk back 
in his chair and let the clock tick off a full 
minute before he spoke again. He stopped 
chewing his gum. ‘‘We might defend him 
ourselves,” he said idly. 

“The burglar?’ she gasped incredu- 
lously. 

‘Who else?’’ he demanded, round eyed. 

She fairly gasped for breath as the idea 
broke on her with its full significance. 

““Would—would—would he let us?”’ she 
cried convulsively. 

“Would a drowning man grab at a 
straw?”’ snorted Sneed. ‘‘Sure, girlie!” 
he said soothingly. “‘Why shouldn’t he, if 
we get him off?” 

“Get him off! But that would be impos- 
sible! You can’t promise that!’’ she cried 
desperately. ‘‘He is a habitual criminal! 
They found his finger prints, and they 
found the stolen goods in his possession !”’ 

Sneed laughed easily. She didn’t know 
the law. ‘‘Finger prints aren’t evidence,” 
he told her. Then he looked at his watch. 
“You go back home,’ he instructed her. 
“Everything is all right now.’”’ She arose 
with alacrity. ‘‘Say, have you got five hun- 
dred with you?” he asked. 

“Ye-yes,’’ she said, breathing quickly, 
“T thought maybe We 

“You thought correctly,” said Sneed, 
putting her new fold of bills into a vest 
pocket. ‘‘Now let me tell you something, 
with a kick to it: When you see me in court 
you don’t know me from Adam—get 
that?” 

‘But what—what am I to say?” she 
asked, pleading. She was so desperately 
grateful, now that this uncouth creature 
seemed to’ have found a way out, that she 
would say anything he told her. 

“You are the prosecutor’s witness,”’ he 
replied. ‘‘Say anything he tells you to. 
Only be careful not to answer any question 
that he doesn’t ask you.” 
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HE commissioner of jurors had just 
been fishing for jury dodgers and came up 
with a full panel. The district attorney had 
been working night and day to clear the 


calendar, and some upstate judges had 
come down to sit in some vacant rooms in 
the old county courthouse, that crumbling 
monument to boodle erected by the Tweed 
Ring. Even the State Legislature had of- 
fered some amendments to the code so that 
a culprit like Willie could be put away for 
life now, instead of being rescued by the 
jail-door johnnies and paroled on his word 
of honor every time he was sent up the 
river. And even public opinion, tired of 
being stuck up in hallways on its way home 
with its pay envelopes, was beginning to 
think that maybe a bandit caught in the 
act wasn’t so innocent as the obsolete crim- 
inal code presumed him to be. All in all, 
life didn’t look so bright for Willie as in the 
recent days of the drawing-room Samari- 
tans like Solly Dow. However, as Sneed 
the lawyer said, there was still elbow room 
for a criminal lawyer who knew his way 
around. 

Estrelle made inquiries and found the 
basement entrance. There was an over- 
worked elevator, but she refused to risk her 
gown in that crush, even if she would risk 
herself. The gown was a subdued creation 
that she hoped might be remarked by some 
of the distinguished trial lawyers as worthy 
of their wives. As a matter of fact, it de- 
veloped that none of the really distin- 
guished trial lawyers turned out this morn- 
ing. She walked up a flight to a rotunda, 
where a great crowd milled for their break- 
fasts about a lunch counter, and she 
walked up another flight to another ro- 
tunda, where witnesses and principals were 
being coached in whispers, and in all lan- 
guages and dialects except English and 
American, for their coming acts. 

She found where Judge Blank was sit- 
ting and entered just as the crier was an- 
nouncing him, causing all the occupants of 
the room to stand up and remain standing 
until His Honor sat down. His Honor had 
a fine, benevolent old head and an eager eye 
undimmed by thirty years of listening to 
veracious perjury. There were some whis- 
pered conferences at the corner of the aus- 
tere bench. Then the judge read his Law 
Journal, and the clerk began to call names, 
and jury dodgers one by one filed into the 
box. During this process young Braxton, 
the handsome young assistant district at- 
torney, who was to prosecute, found Hs- 
trelle in the audience and invited her inside 
the rail. He was a Harvard man, and it had 
always been a great pleasure for her to talk 
to him on the occasions when she was 
called downtown for the grand jury. 

“This is a factory case,”’ said a familiar 
voice behind her, “‘where the complaining 
witness will endeavor to establish robbery 
as a basis of a claim for insurance.”’ It was 
Sneed, chewing gum and chatting with the 
jury box. ‘‘Are any of you gentlemen in 
the insurance business, or engaged in cloth- 
ing manufacture?”’ he asked. There were 
none. He looked at the chart, with the 
name and occupations of the jurymen. 

“‘Number 3,” hesaid, lifting his eyes 
to that gentleman and examining him 
through his glasses. ‘‘ You are an author. 
I expect you are an expert criminologist?”’ 
he asked, and he was pleased with the 
laugh that followed. The shrinking author 
denied the allegation. Sneed, chewing vio- 
lently, rose and fell on tiptoe once or twice, 
beaming on the jury box the while. ‘‘ Well, 
we won’t challenge you,’”’ he said good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I believe we can use an expert 
criminologist in this case.’”’ He handed 
the chart to the prosecuting officer, who 
nodded—the jury was perfectly satisfac- 
tory. 

Someone coughed. The judge laid aside 
the Law Journal. The stenographer laid 
out a bundle of pencils in a neat row. Brax- 
ton arose and walked over to the rail of the 
jury box, resting there idly for a moment, 
waiting for the rustle to cease. Finally he 
motioned with his head over his shoulder, 
and to make the gesture more specific he 
thrust out a long arm and pointed a pencil 
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at Willie Heffner, cowering behind a long 
table. Willie was a miserable specimen of 
humanity at best; he was always at his 
worst when facing a jury. One of his eyes 
had a trick of turning when he was nervous. 

The prosecuting attorney leaned over 
the rail and said confidentially: ‘‘Do you 
gentlemen want to see what a regular bur- 
glar looks like? There is one, sitting right 
in front of you.” 

He indicated the wretched Willie again 
with his pencil, who, at the words and with 
that battery of eyes suddenly turned on 
him, cringed like a rat in the back of its 
cage. That moment convicted him in the 
eyes of everyone who looked at him. It 
was the first time Estrelle had come face 
to face with Willie, and the sight of him in 
his shrinking guilt gave her a violent 
shock. Something seemed to clutch at her 
heart; the actuality of it all came home to 
her in that moment; this was the creature, 
so low in her eyes he seemed less than 
human, whom she was plotting to turn 
loose again so the fine ladies who wore her 
gowns would not be annoyed and with- 
draw their custom. She hardly heard what 
Braxton was saying to the jury, but when 
Sneed arose, raising and lowering his great 
bulk on his toes, she was all horror. Her 
fears were groundless. He was harmless. 
He outlined tersely what he proposed to do. 
Principally, he adjured the jury not to be 
carried away by the hysteria now abroad 
in the land. Then he sat down. 

“Mary Blodgett!” bawled the clerk, and 
Braxton had to nudge her arm before she 
recollected that it was she being summoned. 
She took the witness stand conscious, be- 
hind her fright, that she caused a flutter. 
She was a beautiful woman, beautifully 
dressed, and she read friendliness in every 
eye. Braxton, as he took his place before 
her, had the air of apologizing for everyone 
present for dragging her here to soil her 
skirts in tawdry details. 

Yes, Estrelle was her trade name. It 
was registered in the Patent Office; she 
had carried it for six years now. She recited 
briefly, if tremulously, the events of that 
memorable morning, being very, very care- 
ful to answer categorically. The important 
thing seemed to be to establish the fact 
that on the previous Saturday, at noon, her 
place had been closed and locked as usual 
and that the hole was not in the ceiling at 
that time. That was all, to her amaze- 
ment. She wasn’t asked about the police or 
the finger prints, how they had made good 
their boast of arresting the burglar before 
he could get out of bed. 

Sneed took her. She froze, tried to wet 
her lips, but found even her tongue was 
dry. ‘‘You design gowns, madame?”’ he 
asked. 

She nodded, murmuring a yes. She was 
wondering if this loathsome creature would 
play her false; he seemed so smug and 
sneering as he rocked in front of her. 

“Your customers are of the well-to-do 
class?”’ 

SY eg” 

“You employ help? About how many?”’ 

“From ten to twenty, according to the 
season.” 

““And you open at eight in the morning? 
Isn’t this a little early for an élite specialty 
shop in the Fifties, madame?’’ The lawyer 
was smiling at the ceiling. 

“TI was a little early that morning— 
about an hour,” she said. 

Mr. Sneed turned on the jury, scowling. 
““Why?’’ he demanded, in exactly the tone 
he had used to her in his own office. He 
still scowled at the jury. She drew a deep 
breath, wondering what pit she was digging 
for herself. ‘“‘Why?’’ prodded Mr. Sneed, 
still scowling at the jury. 

“T_T had a curious premonition,’’ she 
faltered. Her eyes fell and she gazed at her 
folded hands in her lap. 

Sneed stopped chewing gum. He turned 
and looked at her curiously. He paused, 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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seemed to weigh his next shot. But there 
was none. He said, ‘‘That is all, thank 
you, madame.”’ 

The patrolman was called, corroborating 
her in detail. Sneed raised no question. 
Brannigan the detective, on the stand, ad- 
mitted that he was the policeman of record 
in the case and that he had made the arrest. 

“Oh, indeed! Where, and when?” de- 
manded Braxton. 

“T arrested him—me and me side kick, 
Eddie Oleson—at ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the robbery, at his home in Attorney 
Street.” 

“Did you find anything there?”’ 

“T found them dresses,’’ said Brannigan, 
indicating the pile of first-run gowns on the 
table. Braxton daintily disentangled one of 
these gossamer creations and was lifting 
it up to pass to the jury. Estrelle shud- 
dered and closed her eyes. Sneed sprang up. 

““We don’t have to waste the time of the 
court and jury on that, Mr. District At- 
torney,”’ he said suavely. ‘“‘We admit the 
witness arrested our client and that the 
stolen dresses were found in his possession. 
Weare not at all contentious this morning,” 
he said as he sat down. ‘‘ We are engaged in 
expediting justice.” 

“Had you ever seen this prisoner before 
you arrested him on that occasion?”’ asked 
the prosecutor, of the detective. 

Sneed was on his feet with an amazing 
alacrity for a fat man. “I am sorry,’ he 
said, holding up a hand to silence the wit- 
ness. “I am sorry,” he said apologetically, 
“but we are not interested in the recital 
of the history of any Damon-and-Pythias 
friendship that may have existed between 
these two very estimable persons. I object 
to that question as irrelevant.” 

“Sustained,” said the venerable court 
wearily, looking up from writing a letter 
home. Every prosecutor always asked that 
question of a policeman, the defendant’s 
lawyer always objected and the court al- 
ways sustained the objection. It was none 
of the jury’s business if that detective had 
arrested that prisoner in a dozen previous 
cases. They were not trying the previous 
cases; they were trying this one. 

“Your witness,’ said Braxton, sitting 
down. 

“Don’t want him,” said Sneed. Branni- 
gan was crawling out of the witness chair 
with that feline stealth he used in the prac- 
tice of his profession, when there came an 
unexpected interruption from the jury box. 
It was Juror Number 8, the author. Every- 
body smiled. 

“I beg your pardon. May it please the 
court,’”’ said the author, standing up— 
““may I ask the witness a question?”’ 

His Honor shifted his glasses, the better 
to see. ‘‘Proceed,’’ he muttered testily. 

“The testimony is to the effect that the 
robbery itself was discovered at eight in the 
morning, and that it occurred at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty Street. This wit- 
ness has just testified to the effect that 
at ten o’clock, only two hours later, in 
Attorney Street, a good five miles a 

Sneed arose. ‘‘He is summing up,” he 
said, and even the author joined in the 
laugh. 

“Ask your question,’ 
court severely. 

Sneed remained standing, idly, but alert. 

“What led you to arrest this particular 
man?” asked Juror Number 3 of Branni- 
gan. 

The machinery of justice stopped with a 
clang. Brannigan, who knew something of 
the rules of evidence himself, did not an- 
swer. 

He looked at Sneed. Sneed looked up 
to the bench, entreating the venerable 
court, with a fine smile, to be patient. 

“Humbly,” said Mr. Sneed, ‘‘and with- 
out rancor, I object to the juror’s question. 
There is no contention before the court as 
to the evidence. We admit the facts as 
presented by the witnesses.”’ 

“Objection sustained,’ said the judge. 
“Proceed, Mr. District Attorney.” 

Eddie Oleson was called. He repeated 
the tale. Did he by any chance have any 
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previous acquaintance with the prisoner? 
Objection! Sustained. Braxton shrugged. 

“That is the state’s case,’’ said he. 

Estrelle, not believing her ears, seized 
him by the arm, whispered convulsively: 

“The finger prints! The finger prints!” 
she repeated. ‘“‘ You’ve forgotten them!” 

In her moment of amazement, she had 
forgotten she was paying the retainer of 
Willie’s lawyer. Braxton started back at 
her words as if struck by a snake. 

““Hush!’’ he commanded in a harsh whis- 
per. Evidently she had ignorantly defiled 
some sacred icon in the Temple of Justice. 
Then there came still another amateur in- 
terruption. Juror Number 10 arose. Sneed 
shook his head, sighing. 

“May it please the court ——” began 
Juror Number 10 huskily. 

“Proceed,” said the court, from habit. 

“Your Honor,” said he, ‘“‘I share with 
Juror Number 3 what I think is a very 
natural curiosity as to what caused the 
police to arrest the accused. Is it permissi- 
ble to ask the court to explain to the jury 
why this question is not allowed?”’ 

Sneed got up and leaned his bulk against 
the rail. The court rearranged some papers 
on his high bench before replying. He re- 
garded the juror, the jury box, the court 
room, with his finest, most benevolent 
smile. 

“Tt is dangerous,” he said crisply, and 
hung fire for a moment. The jurors stared 
at one another, thunderstruck. “ Proceed,” 
commanded the court. 

“Dangerous to whom, Your Honor?” 
asked Juror Number 10, frightened at his 
own temerity. 

“Proceed!’’ commanded the court. Juror 
Number 10 sat down. 

The defense was simple and frank. Wil- 
lie’s wife took the stand. She was pretty, 
and she wore her little frock well, and she 
had in addition something Estrelle did not 
have—a winsome youth. While she waited 
for her ordeal she smiled reassuringly at 
an aged couple of orthodox cut who sat in 
the front row, clutching each other by the 
hand. 

The dresses were hers. She had bought 
them from a pusheart peddler that Sunday 
morning. Yes, one of the usual pushearts— 
one can buy anything from a pusheart in 
that part of the city. They were cheap, 
yes—slightly soiled. She thought probably 
they were discarded models from some 
manufacturer. 

Robbie, the taxi driver who took her 
back and forth from her parents’ every 
morning, was called to corroborate her tes- 
timony. He had seen her buy the gowns 
from a street peddler. That was all there 
was to it. 

““A very natural question has come up 
in the minds of two of the jurors,” said 
Sneed, rising and falling on his tiptoes as he 
summed up. “How did the police happen 
to locate the stolen goods in a remote part 
of the city in so short a time? A very 
natural question. It could be answered in 
a number of ways. Probably the police 
inquired among peddlers if such gowns had 
appeared, and chanced on this one who sold 
them to the accused’s wife. Such things 
happen every day in an efficient police de- 
partment. And may I ask the court,’ he 
said, turning to the bench, “‘to instruct the 
jury as to the law when the defendant does 
not take the stand in his own behalf?” 

Braxton, the prosecutor, in his summing 
up, had pointed out Willie again as a par- 
ticularly fine specimen of the regular bur- 
glar now terrorizing the city. “There is the 
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burglar! There is the loot! Remember, 
when you go into that jury room upstairs, 
there are no rules of evidence there to hem 
you in, as we are hemmed in down here.” 

“You are instructed,” said the court 
blandly, ‘‘that the law forbids, in arriving 
at a verdict, that the jury give any weight 
to the fact that the defendant does not take 
the stand in his own behalf.” 

Thejury retired. It returned very shortly, 
apparently in vile humor. The verdict was 
not guilty. As professional jury dodgers 
until caught in the net in this day of the 
recrudescence on the part of the public, of 
the desire to cure crime with the good old- 
fashioned remedy of punishment, they had 
seen enough, in this case, to sour their 
blood. During the recess they crowded 
about the prosecutor before he could es- 
cape. 

“Have you got his record?’’ demanded 
the foreman savagely. 

Braxton produced a ledger sheet, which, 
single-spaced, just held Willie’s record of 
crime and imprisonment. 

“Will you tell me why this was not put 
in evidence?’’ demanded the foreman. 

“My dear sir,” said Braxton, smiling 
easily, “‘it is dangerous!”’ He let that sink 
in. ‘‘This variegated record would preju- 
dice your mind against this poor defense- 
less criminal. It is a crime to let a juror 
know a criminal has a record. It isn’t done, 
sir!’ 

The author came forward. “‘ Were his 
finger prints found at the scene of the 
crime?”’ he asked. ‘‘Is that the way they 
caught him?” 

“Certainly. How else?” shrugged Brax- 
ton. 

“Will you tell me why the jury was not 
permitted to know that?” roared Juror 
Number 10. 

“Tt is dangerous!’ replied Braxton. 
“Finger prints are not evidence, except in 
fiction. I believe you fellows bring them to 
court, regardless. Werare not permitted to 
do so here.”’ 

The jurors would be damned, and said 
so violently. 

“Tf the police admit they caught Willie 
through his finger prints they would be 
admitting that he had a criminal record,” 
said Braxton, ‘‘and the jury is not per- 
mitted to know such a fact. Itis not con- 
sidered pertinent to the issue.” 

“Tn this twentieth century of our Lord, 
is this true?’’ demanded the foreman. 

“Tt is true,” said Braxton solemnly. ‘“‘If 
the prisoner takes the stand in his own be- 
half, the prosecutor can bring out his record 
and get the facts before the jury. But the 
prisoner has the right to refuse to take the 
stand, and the law requires the judge to 
instruct you jurors to disregard that fact in 
coming to a verdict. Here is a man who is 
making a very good living out of it, keeping 
pertinent facts from jurors—and the law 
backs him up in it!’”’ He pointed at Sneed, 
who was passing. 

Sneed chuckled. He patted Braxton on 
ashoulder. “‘ You are young yet. You'll get 
over it, my boy,” he said soothingly, and 
passed out. 

“But the legislature—it can be appealed 
to!” cried the foreman, drawing on his coat. 

“Tt was, last winter,” said Braxton, ‘‘and 
refused to remove the restriction. The poor 
crook has got to be coddled. If you don’t 
know it, it is high time you found it out, 
while you are losing your pay rolls.” 

As Braxton gathered up his papers a 
vision in black lace and floating silk passed 
down the aisle. He hurried forward. 

“Will you lunch with me?” he asked 
Estrelle. He had conceived a great admira- 
tion for this woman. Her instinct was so 
good and her intuition so fine. She was to 
him that rarest of creatures, a real lady, for 
whom no one anywhere need offer an apol- 
ogy. He was scheming to see more of her. 

Willie, an expression of incredulous vac- 
uity on his countenance, wandered among 
the corridors of the courts, telling his 
friends, whom he found there in great num- 
bers, thefairy tale. Nothing Solly Dow, the 
jail-door johnnie, had ever told him ap- 
proached this as a miracle. 
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Somethin 


in Transportation 
yD 


H™°5 a flat, unqualified 
statement; you can 
test its truth yourself: 


‘“‘American”’ Pressed Steel 
Hand Trucks will save you 
money. 


Have you ever had truck 
repairs to make? Are you 
by chance a large truck user 
and if so, do you have aman 
who spends much of his 
time rebuilding your fleet? 


Try out ‘Americans’ —and 
cut or eliminate your main- 
tenance. They will stand 
punishment without a mur- 
mur and if injured by ex- 
traordinary abuse, there are 
spare interchangeable parts 
ready for quick replacement 
with sturdy bolts and lock 
washers. 


Moreover, they handle easi- 
ly. Light and well balanced, 
they run smoothly on true, 
well-fitting wheels. In thy 
words of one freight hayf_ 
ler, ‘This truck runs 2g ay 
from itself”. They. x 
capital investment 454 ri 
item of expense. 


Order the eet rican” red 
truck through; your dealer 
or write to 
information, 


The Ameéfican Pulley Co. 


Manufactu ers of Stee! Spli 
plit Pulleys, 
Pressed Stee/ Shaft Mandacne 
Presse] Stee] Hand Trucks, 
and Fressed Stee! Shapes 


fus for more 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 
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A TRUCKS N 


PATENTS PENDING 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
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UN your tongue 
across your 
teeth. You will 
feel a film; a 

slippery sort 
of coating. That film 
is largely charged by 
dental authorities with 
many tooth and gum 
disorders. 


It is said to foster 
decay. To make other- 
wise clear teeth look 
dull and lustreless. To 
invite gum disorders, 
including pyorrhea. 


Many methods of 
cleansing have failed 
to combat it. That is 
why, largely on dental 
advice, thinking people 
are widely adopting a 
new way in tooth and 
gum care, a way em- 
bodied in the special 
film-removing denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. 


Now an Effective 
Film Combatant 


For years dental sci- 
ence sought ways to 
hight film. Clear teeth 
and healthy gums 
come only when film 
is constantly combated 
—removed every day 
from the teeth. 


ilm was found to 
‘ to teeth; to get 
clinSyevices and stay; 


substances 


{ ented and fostered the 
which fern 


acids of decy” ; 
und to be the basis of 


Film was f\by the millions breed 
tartar. Germs \ with tartar, are the 


in it. And they Norrhea and most gum dis- 
chief cause of py, 


orders. 
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: yniversal call for an effec- 
_ Thus there was a tethod. Now two effec- 
tive film-removing Men found, approved by 
tive combatants have b and embodied in the 
high dental authority ste called Pepsodent. 
film-removing tooth pa 


‘n— Firms the Gums 
Curdles and Removes Fil. 


dle the film. Then 
Pepsodent acts first to cul 


SATURDAY 


Film on Teeth and 


Your Smile 


Modern dental science largely advises that the film on teeth 
—to which many tooth and gum disorders, and most dull “off 
color” teeth, are attributed—be combated daily in this way 
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The art of smiling charmingly 
is the art of caring properly for 
one’s teeth. That is why Pep- 
sodent, urged by dental author- 
ities for its unique therapeutic 
and prophylactic properties, is 
also universally placed by ex- 
perts, these days, near the top of 
the list of modern beauty aids. 


alee 


it thoroughly removes 
the film in gentle safety 
to enamel. 


At the same time, it 
acts to firm the gums 
—Pepsodent provides, 
for this purpose, the 
most recent dental 
findings in gum pro- 
tection science knows 
today. Pepsodent also 
multiplies the alkalin- 
ity of the saliva. And 
thus aids in neutraliz- 
ing mouth acids as 
they form. 


It multiplies the 
starch digestant of the 
saliva. And thus com- 
bats starch deposits 
which might other- 
wise ferment and form 
acids. No other method 
known to present-day 
science embodies pro- 
tective agents like 
those in Pepsodent. 


Please Accept 
Pepsodent Test 


Send the coupon for a 
10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 
10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is re- 
moved. The teeth 
gradually lighten as 
film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights massage 
the gums with Pepso- 
dent, the quality den- 
tifrice, using your 
finger tips; the gums 
then should start to 
firm and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent provides the 
utmost science has discovered for 
better tooth and gum protection. 


FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pepso- 
dent Company, Dept. 793, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. Only one tube to a family. 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1. The 
Pepsodent Co. (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. zoe 
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1. I AM Not CRAZY YET 


WENT to New York to be 

awfully gay 
And banish my workaday cares, 
To feed like Lucullus and dance like the 

Mullahs 

And take in the Vanity Fairs. 

But the first thing I knew I was caught ina 
jam, 

Crushed in a long, indefinite throng, 
Jumbled in Broadway like logs in a dam; 
Millions and millions of people like me, 
Eagerly searching for something to see; 
People who stepped on me, 

Sat on me, kept on me; 

Strangers so weary they tottered and slept 
on me— 

Simply a picture to sadden the eyes 

Of a town that is always too full for its size. 


At last I was hungry; and so I applied 
At a restaurant gilded with sybarite pride. 
A man at the door 
Said, ‘‘Can’t hold no more! 
Better go home, for there’s no room 
inside. 
You can’t get a look at a table, they say, 
Till next summer’s booking—the Second 
of May.” 


I thought I would go to a popular show, 

So I sought out the booth of a scalper I 
know. 

His eyes were like lead as he scornfully 
said, 

“Everything sold, sir, for six months ahead. 

Gallery seats for next Fourth of July 

Sell for nine dollars. Don’t want ’em? 
Good-by.” 

So I followed the crowd along Roof Garden 
Row, 

Shaking my bill roll and longing to blow 

Seventeen dollars and thirty-three cents 

For an eyeful of girlies—and hang the 
expense. 

Midst rib-gouging elbows and loud- 
honking horns, 

With black-and-blue muscles and pains in 
my corns, 

I failed in my strength 
And gave up at length 

As Isawaswartusherremove the last lonely 

Sign, which repelled me with STANDING 
ROOM ONLY. 


Standing room only. And little of that 
In the big, raging town where from shoe- 
lace to hat, 
Like an upright sardine, 
I was pressed in between 
Hordes of humanity—most 
of ’em fat. 
Escaping at last 
through the 
gasolinesmell, 


Great 
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I floundered my way to the Jumbo Hotel, 
Where a room I'd engaged; 
But I sputtered and raged 

When the room clerk, an awfully world- 

weary swell, 

Smiled, ‘‘Sorry we’ve nothing tonight.” 
With a yell 
I threatened to strike, 
But the case-hardened tike, 
Being used to hysterical scenes and the 


like, 

Just faced the long bread line of applicants 
meek, 

Explaining, ‘‘So sorry. Come back ina 
week.” 


“Oh, well,’”’ I observed, ‘‘in New York, it is 


said, 
There are over two thousand hotels; soa 
bed 
Can be somewhere obtained.” 
At that moment it rained; 
I signaled a taxi. I signaled most twenty. 
They all scuttled by 
With a gas-laden sigh, 
Although any moron could see there were 
plenty; 
But the ones I remarked were quite 
jammed to the doors 
With joy-riding passengers—probably 
bores. 


So I walked and I walked from hotel to 
hotel, 
Trudging with thousandsas homelessas I, 
Outcasts evicted like old Ishmael, 
Seeking some cactus bed whereon to lie. 
Gay pleasure seekers who’d come to enjoy 
The bright metropolitan flavor—oh, boy! 


And thus, as some hunter who’s lost in 
the fog 
Rambles in circles from hilltop to bog, 
Lamely I legged it, 
Patiently pegged it, 
Round the great Babel whose giant inanity, 
Relished by few men, 


4 ra) 
Conspiracy 
By WALLACE LIRVW IN 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Makes it inhuman 
Merely because it’s too full of 
humanity. 


As morning approached with a slow- 
dragging pace 
I staggered at last toa quaint resting place, 
Back of a little garage, poor but neat, 
Hard by a Hundred and Ninety-sixth 
Street. 
Throwing myself on the ground, all 
a-shiver, 
My head on the tank of a broken-down 
flivver, 
I gratefully dozed in the qualified dark— 
When, hark! 
Came such a laugh as you'll hear from a 
snark, : 
Addressing the boa. 
When old Mr. Noah 
Sleeps at his post on the deck of the Ark. 
Through half light I gazed 
And was frankly amazed 
To see an old gent in a dinner suit dingy, 
Shirt.rather gray and the cuffs rather 
fringy, 
Taking me in 
With a wee, elfin grin, 
As he stroked the thin bristles that sprang 
from his chin. 


“Who are you?”’ I cried. 


With a curious pride 
He pulled down his vest and distinctly 
replied, 


“T’m a Siamese Prince and the King of the 


Mystics, 
The heir to a throne, 
But most commonly known 
As The Man Who Invented the Vital 
Statistics.” 


2. My DISTINGUISHED FRIEND 
EXPLAINS HIMSELF 


“About a billion years ago,” 


My new-found friend explained, 


“The Earth was nothing but a mass 


Of overheated laughing gas; 

And then, they say, it rained. 
We'll skip a hundred million years; 

So now we’re reaching toward 
The age where plasms first appear— 
My tale is rather long, I fear. 

I hope you are not bored.” 


I Was Frankly Amazed to See an Old Gent in a Dinner Suit Dingy 
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Watch This 


Column 


LAURA LA PLANTE in “HER BIG NIGHT” 


This has been amighty busy, 
and rather wonderful, year for 
LAURA LA PLANTE. Her every picture 
released within the past six months has 
been successful, and I am confident that 
her newest effort, ‘‘HER BIG NIGHT,’’ 
will add materially to her record of triumphs. 


- “HER BIG NIGHT’? is 
adapted from Peggy Gaddis’ clever 


and popular story, ‘“‘Doubling for Lora.” 
MISS LA PLANTE plays the part of a 
shop-girl who is offered $1,000 to imper- 
sonate a prominent screen star whom she 
closely resembles. She agrees and it leads 
to all sorts of complications which create 
a riot of mirth. 


The transformation from a 
plain, insignificant shop-girl to a 
gloriously beautiful being, with beautiful 
gowns and jewels, newspaper interviews, 
lime-light and glitter, gives MISS LA 
PLANTE an opportunity in which she 
has fairly reveled. You'll like the play 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. I’d like to 


have your opinion of it. 


The supporting cast is un- 
usually strong and includes such 
excellent players as TULLY MARSHALL, 
ZAZU PITTS, CISSY FITZGERALD, 
MACK SWAIN, LEE MORAN, EINAR 
HANSEN, the new Swedish ‘star, and 
others. There is some new twist in every 
scene and you will be kept busy follow- 
ing the countless surprises. 


Again I must advise yor 
see ‘‘The Midnight Sun, % to 
brilliant spectacular romance § ’ the 
LAURA LA PLANTE and PA7Teaturing 
LEY; ‘‘ Take It From Me,’’ fe. O’MAL- 
tremendously popular comevturing that 
NALD DENNY; ‘‘ The Oldian, REGI- 
turing JEAN HERSHOLY Soak,”’ fea- 
riage Clause,’’ featurir;; ‘‘The Mar- 
BUSHMAN and BILL\g FRANCIS X. 
write me your concluyf— DOVE. Please 
of these. fons concerning all 


qd 
irl Laemmle 
(To be cont 


President 


Send 10c each forinued next week) 


Laura Le FY utographed photograph of 


ante, Reginald Denny 
Jean Hersholt 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth ; 
Ave., New York City 
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Players and Hands for 
Week of October 25th 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 


dealer, South— 


Spades2s eee ees 2 
Hearts) .28 ee PaXe le 2! 
Diamonds eee ee 3 
Clubs 23s. A, 9, 8, 4, 2 


Suppose you are Major Herman and have 
won the bid at one no-trump. Mr. Work 
leads the 5 of diamonds. Which diamond 
would you play from Dummy? How 
many diamond tricks are sure? Listen in 
and hear how the experts do it. 


Tues., Oct. 26, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WEAR, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, 
WJAR, WOC, WRC, WTAG, WWJ. 


See papers for broadcasting time of following: 


KPRC....Houston Post Dispatch.............Houston 
WEAA....Dallas N@WS....::c00ccesecssenseeseesesee- Dallas 
WSMB....Saenger Amusement Co....... New Orleans 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World.............. Omaha 
WDATF....Kansas City Star.......... Kansas City, Mo. 
WSOE....Wisconsin NewsS........ccceeceeree Milwaukee 
KGW......Portland Oregonian. .-.-Portland 
KGO oe General Electric Co....................Oakland 
WSB...... Atlanta Journal............. Atlanta 


WMC...... Memphis CommercialA ppeal.... Memphis 
....General Electric Co. veers eNVer 
-_Los Angeles 


...Los Angeles Times 


muSeattle Times rari: pear eee! Seattle 
WDBO....Rollins College............Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE....Tampa Daily Timesg....................: Tampa 


CHX Ces ier. Boothe Jtacc oan Ottawa, Can. 
iC....Can. Nat. Carbon Co., Ltdi..2-: Toronto 


You cannot 
get Bicycle 
quality for 
less than Bi- 
cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 
PLAYING CARDS 


Reports of Games FREE 


Write your name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail. You will 
receive complete report of each game 
as broadcast and advance, hands. 
Address The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, 
Canada. 
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“T’ve read so many books,” I said, 


¥Which start like that. Please go ahead.” 


“At seven million years B.C., 
By records of the past, 
The world was faced with famine, for 
That wonder, the hen dinosaur, 
Was laying eggs so fast 
The rooster dinosaur must needs 
Scratch hard to feed his chicks. 
At last he gave it up and died. 
So this experiment was tried 
And simply went for nix.” 


“That listens well,”’ I said in turn. 
“Tt’s by our failures that we learn.” 


“The study of biology— 
It’s very stylish now— 
Convinces us that protoplasms, 
Through many million years of spasms, 
At last produced the cow, 
The gnat, the bullfinch and the 


gnu, 
The dik-dik and the ghlee; 
Then came gorillas from their 
dens 
And gave us Homo Sapiens— 
I hope you follow me.” 


“Quite easily,” I said with bells. 
“You take less time than H. G. 
Wells.” 


“Biology informs us that 
Most any species can 
Just breed and breed for all it’s 
worth 
Until it populates the earth, 
Exterminating man. 
A pair of elephants, they say, 
In seven hundred years 
Could breed some nineteen 
million els 
To fill the world with circus 
smells 
And trunks and flapping 
ears.” 


“Though fond of elephants,” I 
cried, 
“‘With two or three I’m satisfied.” 


“Regard the oyster, if you please! 
In one short year she lays, 
Without the aid of arms or legs, 
Some sixty million oyster eggs 
To hatch in quiet bays. 
Her progeny in seven years 


: 


O MUCH is being constantly said and 

written of the morespectacular elements 
of American business achievement that I 
often think young men are being led to 
overlook the chief ingredient, which is time. 
Doubtless our leaders of industry take this 
for granted. 

Some time ago I became so much inter- 
ested in this thought that I took the trouble 
to look up records of a random list of noted 
American business, industrial and commer- 
cial figures. I was rather astonished to find 
that the length of time investment—the 
period between first employment and the 
attainment of national standing in any one 
field—was remarkably uniform for all of 
them. It ran so close to twenty years in 
each of the records I examined that it re- 
sembles a natural law. 

Since then I have noted many others 
without finding any variation in the rule. 
There are exceptions, of course; scores of 
them will spring to the mind of any reader 
who follows the careers of our leading busi- 
ness men. But when the number of these 
exceptions is measured against the total 
number of national business figures, it will 
be evident that in this field, too, the excep- 
tion serves only to prove the rule. 

I think it will be found, also, on further 
analysis of the apparent exceptions, that 
many men who seem to have located a 


Would roundly figure thus: 
60,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000— 

Ain’t she the cute lil’ cuss?” 


I said, ‘‘’Twould make me rather cross 
To serve them all with cocktail sauce.” 


“Now this is what I’m getting at, 
If anything at all; 
It’s obvious the human race 
Is growing at a frightful pace, 
And yet the world is small. 
In fifty years the U.S. A. 
With people will o’erflow. 
The Rocky Mountains will be jammed, 
The Mississippi Valley crammed— 
And then where will they go?”’ 


I said, to please the little man, 
“Let’s take up farming in Japan.” 


“‘So Sorry. Come Back in a Week”’ 


“Look at New York! Since ’96 

She’s doubled population. 

In fifty years she’ll hold a few 

More people than are in Peru. 
By careful computation 

I find that her inhabitants, 
In order to make room, 

Must stand upon each other’s heads 


AN INVESTME 
AUN IN VIES TMUe 


short cut to achievement in some new enter- 
prise might have made greater progress in 
the old. There is no way of proving this, 
itis true. But if their records are examined 
it will be found that the length of time be- 
tween first employment and what we call 
arrival is actually longer than the usual 
twenty-year average. 

To my way of thinking, this is a perfect 
proof of the old rolling-stone adage. To put 
it in other words, it shows that nothing is 
to be gained by changing jobs, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred times. In our business we 
try to avoid changes by going to unusual 
lengths to explain the character of the work 
to young men entering the company. 

I have often thought a recognition and 
acceptance of this twenty-year law, or fact, 
by young men and by their employers 
would be of vast influence in stabilizing 
business, and consequently would go a long 
way toward the reduction of commercial 
failures. A failure, after all, reduces itself 
in most instances to a lack of definite in- 
formation. Though I have not analyzed 
the statistics in detail, I believe it is gen- 
erally accepted that most of the causes 
given for failures are based on inexperi- 
ence—lack of knowledge concerning fi- 
nances, credits, markets, trade customs and 
the like. This in turn may be traced often 
to unwise changes. 
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And sleep on hatracks ’stead 0’ beds— 
Huzzat, says I, for gloom?’ 


Ianswered, “Though it might look strange, 
It won’t be such an awful change.” 


“Now listen!”” Here my new-found friend 
Raised a triumphant shout. 
“T have a plan that’s deep and vile 
To pacify Manhattan Isle 
And keep the people out. 
No cannonade or quarantine, 
No poison gas absurd. 
But just some plain biology— 
I offer, sans apology, 
The oyster. She’s the bird!” 


I asked, though nervously inclined, 
“You mean, perhaps, the ptomaine kind?’’ 


“No. Healthy, juicy, large Cape Cods— 
A dozen I'll select. 
Between them all, now let us 
Say, 
They'll lay a billion eggs a 
day — 
Then what can we expect? 
Invading oysters soon will show 
Grim heads along the shore; 
Over the frightened streets 
they'll pile, 
Cover the buildings, mile on 
mile, 
Strangle the Subway 
roar ——” 
“Not that!” I shrieked. ‘Oh, 
fiend of hate! 
Not oysters! Spare us sucha 
fate!” 


“‘Ha-ha! The worst I’ve yet to 
tell— 
Gosh, how you blanch and 
WINCE. oc uee 
Just then a man in uniform 
Came striding toward him 
through the storm, 
And growled, ‘‘Come on, old 
quince. ... 
He just escaped this after- 
noon,” 
The keeper did explain. 
“We have to watch him close, you bet. 
This kind of case we often get— 
Manhattan on the brain.” 


I watched my boon companion whilom 
March grandly toward the old asylum, 
And said, “‘His madness may be deep— 
At least he’s found a place to sleep.” 


A young man holding a salaried position 
hears of the profits being made by a friend 
in business for himself. He does not realize 
that years of struggle may have preceded 
the profit taking; that present returns are 
the yield of past experience and labor. 
Gathering together all his resources, he 
plunges into the same line. Then, being 
without this experience, all too often he fails. 

It would be futile to deny that changes 
are sometimes necessary. But I do not be- 
lieve a change is ever desirable until the 
man planning it has done everything in his 
power to visualize and develop the oppor- 
tunities at his hand. The assertion that 
opportunity does not exist is generally 
wrong—it is always wrong if we are willing 
to look far enough ahead. The truth, as a 
rule, is that one who is discontented cannot 
see it, or is too impatient to look ahead. 

One rule I have followed is always to 
train another man to take my place after 
I have mastered a particular position. Pro- 
motion, I have noted, generally goes to the 
man who is most readily available for it. 
Likewise, the man with a trained assistant 
has a mind free to develop more oppor- 
tunity for himself, if one does not imme- 
diately present itself. The man who trains 
himself to keep an open mind always sees 
more things than he can possibly do. 


VICTOR M. CUTTER. 
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| SEPTEMBER! Greatest September 


sales and production in Nash history — 


and if it had been possible to build all the cars 
ordered September would have smashed all Nash 
records for a single month’s business. 


OCTOBER! at this writing it is a prac- 


tical certainty that October sales and production 
will surpass by more than 50% the largest pre- 
vious October on our books. 


Announcement of new modelsmall powered 
with 7-bearing crankshaft motors, the world’s 
smoothest type ~sent Nash demand racing toward 
new heights. 


September clicked the 25th consecutive month 
and October will register the 26th — with three ex- 
ceptions ~that Nash sales have exceeded the rec- 
ord set by the same month of the previous year. if 


The three months noted above as exceptions 
were months when production was deliberately / 
restricted to enable bringing new models into / 

manufacture. 


ro - ° o | 


The three new Nash series Light Six, Special 
Six and Advanced Six include sixteen models 
distinguished with important new engineering 
attractions and dressed in’ colorful new body 
finishes. The price range is from $865 to $2090 
f.o. b. factory. tas 
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Ice Cream is just as healthful—just 
as delicious in winter as it is in sum- 
mer. “Dixies will prove it to you! 


HENEVER—and wherever 

you get a 5c Ice Cream 
Drxiz, you can always be sure 
of finding it filled with high- 
standard ice cream! The Dixiz 
Franchise is granted exclusively 
to manufacturers of such high- 
standard ice cream. In that sense 
the Drxtz Franchise is your pro- 
tection. And the word ‘“‘Drx1r” 
woven into the blue design, 
which identifies the original and 
only genuine Drxiz, becomes 
your guarantee of delicious, 
healthful and clean ice cream of 
an established standard. 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 


Original Makers of the Paper Cup 
What is a DIXIE? 


A dainty, inviting individual container for 
good things to eat and drink. In addition to 
Drxtes for ice cream, Individual Drxtes for 
drinks are found in the stations and coaches 
of railroads, in offices, theatres, hotels, res- 
taurants, at the better soda fountains. 
And at most drug, stationery and depart- 
ment stores you can get Drxies in conven- 
ient cartons for home or picnic use. 


j 
Sainnine Sve 
wer * 
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THE TRAGEDY OF AMARDIS 


“No, dammit, you needn’t, but when I 
finds my coverts full of larks instead of 
pheasants I want to know what’s what.” 

“As it’s only proper you should, sir, or 
any other gentleman.” 

Colonel Tighe waited for no more. 

“Durant,” he said, “I think you're a 
fool.” ; 

Colonel Tighe came upon Lee, the under- 
keeper, leaning against a gate that led to 
Kilnhouse Spinney. Lee was a Sussex man, 
simple, direct and unmoved by circum- 
stances. 

“T don’t know what the devil you think 
you're doing,” said Colonel Tighe. 

“T be watching peewits fer foxes,” said 
Lee. “’Tis better’n anything for mobbing a 
fox is peewits.”’ He added, “The pigeons is 
fair tarrifying Farmer Louden’s beans. He 


| be fair tormented by ’em. Might hide 


yourself up and shoot a few.” 

Colonel Tighe was in no mood for advice 
and indicated that if ever he stood in need 
of it he would not be afraid to ask. To this 
Lee replied with genuine innocence that he 
need not hesitate to do so, as it was always 
a pleasure to serve by word or deed. 

““Seems to me,” said the colonel acidly, 
“‘vou’d be better employed ranging round 
keeping gypsies and poachers off the es- 
tate.” 

Lee seemed quite surprised. 

“They don’t never give no trouble by 
day,” said he. “And ’tis what I do do by 
night.” 

Feeling he had had the worse of the en- 
counter the colonel clumped off across the 
field, and half a mile away he came upon 
Michael and Charlie intent upon their ne- 
farious business. 

If Colonel Tighe had controlled his tem- 
per and used his wits he might have stalked 
the two boys and captured them red- 
handed. There was a fair amount. of 
natural cover which it was reasonable to ex- 
pect, with his military training, the colonel 
might have used to advantage. But here 
was a case where anger overshadowed judg- 
ment. Instead of approaching stealthily, 
he made a frontal attack embellished with 
loud cavalry cries. 

Although Charlie and Michael were boys 
of more than average courage, they did not, 
in the military phrase, feel themselves pre- 
pared to receive cavalry. To avoid recog- 
nition they had taken the precaution of 
wearing their jackets inside out and cover- 
ing the lower halves of their faces with 
handkerchiefs. It was obvious then that, 
granted an opportunity to escape, the 
subsequent risks of identification were 
small. 

As luck would have it, at the very second 
the colonel disclosed his presence. Michael 
had caught up the ferret. - In the flash of an 
eye Charlie snatched from the ground the 
graft, or ferreting spade, also lent by Bar- 
stow, and the two boys beat it downhill in a 
manner suggestive of Abrahams on the 
sprint. Their bag of rabbits they surren- 
dered to the emergency of the moment, as 
also, although not until a quarter of a mile 
away did they realize it, they had sur- 
rendered Sally. Sally was pursuing to its 
destruction a rabbit which only a few 
minutes before had been half winded by a 
clod of earth thrown by Michael. Colonel 
Tighe, snorting like a bull, occupied the in- 
vaded territory at the moment that she 
found and killed. 

With pride proper to the occasion Sally 
picked up the limp, lifeless body in her 
gentle mouth and emerged from the shel- 
tering gorse. 

At first she was astonished by the ab- 
sence of Charlie and Michael and the appa- 
rition of a scarlet-faced individual who 
stood in the center of the warren and 
brandished an ash plant. But since Sally 
was a sportsman’s dog and not a poacher’s 
dog, and since her association with sport 
had been of an upright and honorable kind, 
she did not suspect harm, or assume there 


was any need for concealment or flight. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


Flagging her white ensign and emitting a 
pleasant grumbling noise suggestive of 
water on the boil, she paddled up to Colo- 
nel Tighe and deposited the rabbit at his 
feet. 

In the usual way a piece of clean retriev- 
ing is rewarded by a pat and a kind word, 
and Sally’s surprise was intense when the 
colonel, with a snarl of anger, seized her by 
the collar and raised the ash plant as 
though to administer a thrashing. 

Sally did not flinch, which explains per- 
haps why the blow did not fall, for al- 
though a man both splenetic and rash, 
Colonel Tighe was always ready to admire 
courage in others. Instead of beating her, 
he swiveled the collar round to read the 
brass plate: 

Sally, 
Amardis Mead, 


Cooden, 
Little Dole-Keynes. 


“Ha!” said he. “That tells me just 
what I want to know.” 

Slipping the crook of his stick through 
the collar, he proceeded to drag off Sally in 
the direction of the village. But Sally had 
been trained to walk at heel, and anything 
in the way of a lead was repugnant to her 
nature and an insult to her pride. A hiding 
she was prepared to accept without ques- 
tion, on the assumption that in the matter 
of punishment men know better than dogs 
what is right; but to allow this stranger to 
haul her along on the end of a stick was 
something she would not endure. 

With an expression of sullen resolve 
Sally sat down in the sand and dug in her 
feet. 

The colonel lugged and Sally scotched 
and so began a battle of obstinate wills, re- 
sulting after ten minutes’ struggle in a gain 
for the man of twenty yards. 

It was perspiration in the palm of the 
colonel’s hand that gave to Sally the victory. 
The stick slipped and Sally streaked home- 
ward with it bumping along beside her in 
the dust. 

When Colonel Tighe arrived at the vil- 
lage ten minutes later he found Amardis 
sitting on the wooden step at the garden 
gate. Across her knees lay his stick, and 
across her brow was stretched another 
straight line. Sally lay in the dust at her 
feet, panting. 

As the colonel approached, Amardis rose 
and held the stick out to him. 

*‘T think this must be yours,’ she said. 

Colonel Tighe seized it and pointed. 

‘“Whose dog is that?’”’ he demanded in a 
voice of thunder. 

*‘She’s mine,”’ replied Amardis steadily. 

“Yours, eh? Now listen to me, young 
woman. I found that dog poaching on my 
estate.” 

Amardis colored. 

“Sally isn’t a poacher,” she said. “If 
she was really there it—it wasn’t her 
fault.” 

“Don’t argue with me. You and your 
‘really theres’!” 

“Sally is a respectable dog,’ Amardis 
persisted, and tears were pricking at the 
back of her eyes. “Her father was Brown 
Boy of Kent.” 

“She was poaching, I tell you,’ and 
Colonel Tighe pounded the point of his 
stick upon the gravel. ‘Poaching in com- 
pany with two young scalawags that I 
mean to get my hands on. Didn’t I find 
her with a rabbit in her mouth?” 

“Tf you did,” said Amardis, ‘‘she didn’t 
know she was doing wrong. If you’d asked 
her, she’d have retrieved it to you.” 

“H’m!” said the colonel. ‘I’m not talk- 
ing about that.” 

“And if you hadn’t tried to drag her 
she’d have followed you at heel properly.” 

The colonel started. 

“How do you know I tried to drag her?” 

Amardis pointed at the stick. 

“She’s a very obedient dog, and doesn’t 
do wrong. Her mother was Suivi. She’d 
walk at your heel now if I told her.” 
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‘All that is very fine and large,”’ said 
the colonel; “‘but facts are facts, young 
woman, and there’s no room for sentiment 
where facts are concerned.” 

He stared indignantly at the small 
creeper-clad cottage. ‘‘I dare say you find 
a few rabbits make a very pleasant change 
of diet—but ts 

“Stop!” cried Amardis, and her cheeks 
were scarlet. “‘Oh, how dare you say that! 
As if we’d ever. Oh!” 

“You can drop all that heroic stuff, my 
dear, because it doesn’t wash. When you 
lent the dog to those lads no doubt there 
was a quid pro quo—a little bargaining be- ~ 
forehand. Let this be a lesson to you that 
that sort of game doesn’t pay.” 

Amardis said nothing—nothing at all. 

She scorned to ery before a man like 
that. With Sally at her heels, she turned 
toward the cottage. 

“Not in such a hurry, please,” said the 
colonel, following her inside the gate. ‘I 
want the names of those two boys.” 

Amardis spun round. 

“T don’t know them, and if I did I 
wouldn’t tell you.” 

“Then I know where I stand, don’t I? 
And perhaps it’d be as well if you knew 
where you’ll stand. I shall give orders to 
my keepers if that dog is found again in my 
preserves to shoot her at sight.” 

Amardis turned deathly pale. ° 

“And if ever you come inside this gate 
again,’”’ said she, “‘I shall give orders for 
Sally to bite you—hard.” 

As Colonel Tighe walked up the lane he 
said to himself, ““She’d some pluck, that 
youngster. A first-rate kid.” 

But he kept his promise and instructed 
his keepers to strike and spare not. 

That afternoon Charlie and Michael 
presented themselves at half-mast. 

“Would it do any good if we went and 
owned up?”’ said Michael ruefully. 

“We will, like a shot, if you say so,’ 
Charlie indorsed. 

But Amardis’ eyes were resting upon 
Sally, who lay asleep in the sun, dreaming 
of rabbits. 

“Kipe! Kipe!’”’ she uttered, and her 
paws flickered in imagination of the chase. 

“No good,” said Amardis. 

From Michael came, “ We were frightful 
silly asses to do it.” 

“T expect you to be silly,”’ said Amardis. 
“Boys always are, and thoughtless too. 
But—but this is much more ’portant than 
that.” ; 

And then she left them in that sudden, 
unexpected and rather alarming way that 


girls and women have. 


“T don’t feel safe about Sally,’”’ she told 
grandmother. ‘I don’t, you know, I don’t. 
She’s been demoralized. Oh, I don’t feel 
safe.” 

“Nonsense, darling,” said Mrs. Mead. 
“Tt isn’t as if Sally is the sort of dog to go 
off on her own.” 

“Suppose she did, though,” said Amardis 
with a quick upward inflection that had a 
note of panic. 

That night Mrs. Mead gave Amardis a 
cup of warm milk with just a dessert- 
spoonful of sherry in it—than which there 
is no finer panacea for the nerves or any 
other unsettlement. 

When next morning Amardis ran down 
to the garden, to her horror and dismay 
the kennel was empty. 

Impossible to say what mischievous in- 
spiration had whispered in Sally’s ear 
during the hours of the night. The excite- 
ments of the preceding day had proved so 
great that she could not resist the tempta- 
tion to repeat them. Thus, with the crack 
of dawn, she had set forth upon her first 
marauding expedition, and choosing a 
route circuitous and unknown, had ap- 
peared at the warren at that hour when 
all good rabbits, after a night spent in the 
woods and fields, are contemplating a 
return home. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“T HAD STOMACH TROUBLE which caused a 
breaking out on my face. Finally my doctor sug- 
gested Fleischmann’s Yeast. After’*about two months 
the Yeast had improved my stomach condition so 
that my face had cleared up wonderfully. I felt in 
much better general health too after taking the Yeast.” 
ADELAIDE GREY, Denver, Colo. 


ealth Ahead! 


Now sufferers from clogged intestines, 


“T WAS CONTINUALLY 
BOTHERED WITH ERUP- 
TIONS on my neck, arms and 
legs for a period of at least 
four years. Finally my doctor 
recommended that I eat 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. After 
a few weeks my blood cleared 
up and the eruptions disap- 
peared. I am very glad to 
say that since then I have 
never been troubled with any 
eruptions of the skin.” 
PETE GERHARDT, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


from stomach and skin disorders— 
can find the road to health 
through a simple food 


OT a “‘cure-all,’”’ not a medicine— Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 


fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, one 
before each meal: on crackers, in fruit juices, water, or 
milk—or just plain, in small pieces. For constipation 
dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals 


“T FELT RUN DOWN and overworked. 
Hearing so many people praise Fleischmann’s 
Yeast I decided to try it. I’ve been taking it 
for some time, and I am feeling wonderful. My 
nerves are strong, and I can play a much 
better game of billiards. I take a cake of 
Yeast in water before each meal, and advise 
the same to anyone who desires to build up 
his system.” 
Cari A. VAUGHAN, New York City 


“T USED VARIOUS ‘DOPES’ AND PHYS- 
ICS to produce proper elimination, but with- 
out success. I always had that ‘down and 
out’ feeling, felt run down and nervous, took 
no interest in things and could not sleep 
properly. Then I decided upon Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took it three times a day, before 
meals. In a surprisingly short time, I began 
having proper elimination and regained my 
‘pep.’ Today my health is excellent—I no 
longer get that tired feeling.” 
MARGARET F. BIEDERMANN, Chicago, IIl. 


and at bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. D-22, 


The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion —clears the skin —banishes constipation. 
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Richest 
in 
CHOCOLATE” 


its favorite 
Milk Chocolate 
flavors 


HERE are two distinct tastes 
for milk chocolate. One is for 
the full chocolate flavor, the 
other for the milder, creamier 


blend. 


Peter’s—richest in chocolate— 
gives the full chocolate taste. It 
is the original milk chocolate, 
invented over fifty years ago in 
Switzerland. 


Nestle’s — richest in cream — 
is a milder, smoother blend. 


Both are made by the Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates 
Co., the world’s oldest makers 
of milk chocolate. 


Both come in5¢ and 
10¢ bars—plain and 
almond or the new 
5% croquettes 


“Richest 
in CREAM” 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 68) 

Finding that her worst fears had been 
realized, Amardis wasted no time in pas- 
sionate despair. Clutching her short skirt, 
she ran and ran. From Michael’s and 
Charlie’s confession she knew exactly 
where to go. Her terror was whether she 
would arrive in time. She fled down the 
village street, across the twenty-acre field, 
and crashing through the blackthorn hedge 
at its southern end, half jumped, half rolled 
down the steep slope of the sunken road 
where a few months earlier young Talbot- 
Chesser of The Mannerings had taken a toss 
from his mare and broken his collar bone. 
Scrambling up the embankment on the 
far side, Amardis entered the Tighe estate 
and attacked the long rising slope beyond 
which lay the warren. But that she needed 
her breath for the exertion of the climb, 
she would have begun to call to Sally at 
this point. To have done so would of course 
have increased the danger of detection, but 
in the emergency of the moment desperate 
measures were justified. She had seen no 
one, but beyond the brow of the hill a flight 
of starlings and of rooks had risen into the 
air as though startled, and somewhere a 
peewit sounded a mewing note of warning. 

Amardis struggled on breathlessly. 

Accustomed to country ways and indi- 
cations of the wild, this sudden disturb- 
ance of birds had an ominous significance. 

While still two hundred yards from the 
brow Amardis had a brief vision of Sally 
silhouetted against thesky line. Only fora 
second was Sally to be seen ere she van- 
ished on the farther side. A brown fleeting 
shape—nose down—tail straight—there, 
then gone. 

“Sally. Sally.” 

The name rattled from Amardis’ dry 
throat in little more than a whisper. It was 
answered by a sharp, stinging report from 
beyond the hill. 

Amardis clapped.a hand over her mouth 
and stood as though turned to stone. And 
while she stood, once more Sally appeared — 
brown against blue—poised on the sky line 
in an attitude of canine bewilderment. 

“Sally!” 

This time there was no mistake. It was 
a cry—a scream almost. Sally heard and 
slowly turned toward the sound as another 
shot was fired. 

The spent pellets curving over the hill 
brow prickled Amardis’ legs and started 
tiny pufis of dust at her feet. 

Doubt changed to certainty. Sally 
waited no longer, but careered downhill 
toward her mistress as fast as four short 
legs could carry her. As she ran she tossed 
her head sideways as though to rid her ears 
of a bramble. 

Amardis did not wait. She knew her 
speed to be something less than half Sally’s, 
and her energies were bent on getting into 
cover before the keeper had time to reload 
and overtake them. Together they jumped 
the hedge at the hill foot and rolled into 
the sunken road before the slow-moving 
Lee had covered half the distance. 

But even so, Amardis did not abate her 
speed, and it was not until she had put a 
mile between herself and the frontiers of 
the Tighe estate that she flung herself down 
in the grass and, pressing Sally’s head to 
her cheek, gave way to a torrent of tears. 

‘Sally, Sally,’’ she moaned. ‘‘ You might 
have been killed. You might.” 

And then for the first time she saw that 
her companion was wounded. Asa fact the 
wounds were not serious—a pricked ear and 
forepaw and a small groove cut in the lower 
lip. Lee had made the mistake of firing 
at too long a range. But the significance 


| of the wounds was not to be denied. A de- 


liberate, if unsuccessful, attempt had been 
made to kill Sally—an attempt which, on 


another occasion, might very well prove 


fatal. 

Amardis might have argued that there 
would never be another occasion; that 
Sally, after the lesson she had learned, 
would go forth and sin no more; but 
Amardis knew Sally, and knew that she 
was a dog of gallant and obstinate spirit. 
If Sally were determined on a certain line 
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of conduct, neither threat nor entreaty 
would dissuade her. Vide her insistence 
to foster her last litter of puppies in an old 
disused rain tub rather than the nice warm 
bed Amardis had prepared in the tool shed; 
vide her insistence upon lying in the middle 
of the road before the cottage, undeterred 
by abuse and violence from riders of motor- 
cycles and from carters. Once set in a 
given direction, she would not deviate. 
What had happened that morning might 
prove no more than one of those moments 
of rashness and intoxication to which even 
the most sober and reliable are sometimes 
susceptible, but it would not be safe to 
assume that this was so. As long as Sally 
lived at Cooden and there were rabbits in 
Colonel Tighe’s warren there would be a 
horrible risk; and then, who knew? The 
next time it might be Durrant. And Dur- 
rant never missed. Amardis shut her eyes 
and hugged her knees and thought. Over- 
head a lark was caroling carefree. Insects 
mumbled pleasantly, and the good warm 
earth gave up its odors. 

Amardis thought and thought. 

There were not a very great many things 
in life that she loved—not, that is to say, 
such things as might be written down on a 
list and repeated. She was too young to 
have a husband and children of her own, 
which meant that there was a great big 
site suitable for future development to be 
let in her affections. She loved her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Mead; but in its relations 
with old people youth is more given to take 
love than to bestow it. One cannot feel 
that a grandmother is one’s very own, to 
be done with as one likes. Save in excep- 
tional circumstances, one cannot give one’s 
grandmother a bath, which, in the beaten 
way of love, is a pleasant and endearing 
service to perform for child or dog. How- 
ever great an asset she may prove, a grand- 
mother cannot be regarded as a possession. 
One feels, and rightly, that her immunity 
from instruction in the matter of sucking 
eggs places her in a position a little apart 
and remote. 

Amardis was very fond of Charlie and of 
Michael, fond to the extent of fussing 
sometimes over their follies and wishing 
they would be otherwise. She was fond 
of flowers, open spaces, dew on grass, 
yellow butter, wood fires, the feel of cold 
water on her skin and the scratch of firm 
bristles when she brushed her hair. Also, 
she was very fond of early mornings, and 
the smiles of old people, and high winds, 
and speaking the truth, and very sour ap- 
ples, and not being afraid. 

But best of all, she was fond of Sally. 

In Sally was centered and crystallized 
her sense of possession and of responsibility, 
the which, when mixed one with the other, 
produces that. feeling which we call love. 

From the first duty of protecting to the 
more abstract performances of entertain- 
ment, there was nothing in the way of 
labor and of service Amardis was unpre- 
pared to do for Sally’s sake. 

And out of the present emergency she 
found herself confronted with the supreme 
test of love—sacrifice. 

Amardis was not a girl to blind herself 
with false hopes. She had trained herself 
to look problems squarely between the 
eyes. A very real danger had arisen—a 
danger impossible to underestimate. She 
knew Sally, she knew Sally’s instinct, she 
knew, moreover, the patient ruthlessness of 
keepers during that season of the year when 
young pheasants are about. It remained 
to determine whether she could in fairness 
keep Sally at Cooden and expose her to the 
hazard of annihilation, or whether some- 
thing else would have to be done. And to 
that problem there was only one answer: 
Sally would have to be sent away to a 
place of safety. 

It sounded simple enough in words, but 
in practice it meant robbing her heart of 
its dearest possession. 

“But I mustn’t be weak about it,’”’ she 
told herself, “‘and I must do it now at 
once—or—or A 

With Amardis determination was the 
first step toward action. She jumped to her 
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feet, and with a white, set face she started 
off across the fields, with Sally at her heels, 
in the direction of The Mannerings. 

Young Talbot-Chesser of The Manner- 
ings was indulging in a solitary game of 
clock golf on the lawn before the house. 

He looked up in mild surprise when 
Amardis addressed him from a gravel path 
near by. 

Young Talbot-Chesser did not recognize 
even his brothers and sisters very quickly, 
so it was natural he should have blinked 
a good deal and stared vaguely before 
saying: 

“Yes, I know who you are, ’course I do, 
and vat old lady’s your dog. She’s got 
sumfin ve matter wiv her ear.” 

Amardis, whose throat was sticky and 
dry, replied, “‘She’s been shot.” 

““Goo’ lor’, goo’ lor’, tha’s bad,” said 
Talbot-Chesser. 

“T came to you, because a year ago, 
when Sally had her puppies, you were very 
kind.” 

“Tt was nuffin’—gave you a lift, tha’s 
all, in my li’l’ ole two-seater.” 

“Please,” said Amardis, “I want you to 
have Sally.” 

Talbot-Chesser was utterly bewildered. 
He could see from Amardis’ face that she 
was under the influence of a great emotion, 
and great emotions made him extremely 
uncomfortable. 

“You aren’t serious?” said he. 

Amardis took fire. 

“You don’t imagine I’d say it if I didn’t 
mean it—you don’t imagine I’d give away 
what I love best in the world—you don’t 
imagine I’d joke about anything so— 
awful.” 

Talbot-Chesser pointed at a stone seat. 

“Li'l girl,” said he, ‘‘sit down and le’s 
hear the tale 0’ woe.” 

Amardis told her story plainly and with- 
out color. 

“With you she’d be safe. And please, 
she’s a very good shooting dog and really 
would earn her keep. She’ll retrieve any- 
thing, and her father was Brown Boy of 
Kent and her mother was Suivi. If you 
would like to have her pedigree—you must, 
of course, only—only I would like to have 
kept it and had it framed, and if you’ve got 
a camera perhaps you’d take a snapshot of 
Sally, and—and oa 

How often the grief in one’s own voice is 
the source of one’s tears! Amardis’ head 
pitched forward into her hands and her 
shoulders shook. With fierce determina- 
tion she pulled herself together. 

“No, no. I’m not going to cry. It’s 
what I want to have happen—and it’s 
cowardly to cry about it.” 

Young Talbot-Chesser was so upset that 
he took a cigarette and struck it against 
the side of a match box. 

‘Course, my dear,”’ said he, “’course I’ll 
dowhat you ask—butofallrotten shames!”’ 

Amardis took a piece of string from her 
pocket, tied one end through the ring in 
Sally’s collar and handed the other to the 
young man. Then without another word 
she fled and was lost to view behind the 
huge rolling banks of rhododendrons. 

By the gate of the cottage garden Lee, 
the under keeper, was waiting, gun on 
arm. 

“See here, missy,” said he, “’tis about 
that dog o’ yourn.” 

“T have no dog,” said Amardis, and 
passed him by like a thing of stone. 

Then Amardis nailed a piece of wood 
across the little front door of Sally’s ken- 
nel, so that no other canine foot should 
desecrate that holy ground. 


On a fine frosty morning toward the end 
of November a distinguished company of 
guns was ranged before the coverts of 
Colonel Tighe’s estate. The colonel was 
at the top of his form, and achieved an 
even greater altitude of amiability by 
virtue of his successful practice at the 
pheasants. Despite his gloomy prognosti- 
cations, Durrant had brought on the birds 
very well, and was flushing them well back 
so that they came over the guns high and 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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SKIN BALM 
is all he says it 1S... 
and then some! 


Step up, Gentlemen (and Ladies, 
too) and meet Edmund J. Wrigley, 
4546 N. 18th St., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wrigley carries off the prize in the 
Mennen Bag Contest No. 3. If he’s 
going away on Navy Observance Day 
(Oct. 27) he can give the new bag its 
first taste of travel. Here’shis letter. 


“Old Bill used to shave me. After he 
died, young Bill did...until the war. 

“Young Bill went across and came 
back with four medals but no right arm. 
Now he works in a pharmacy and I 
have taken to shaving myself. 

‘Some time ago Bill said to me: ‘Here’s 
something I use after shaving: Feels 
cool—heals little nicks—soothes and sort 
of tingles—mild and pleasant smell— 
not a bit greasy.’ 

“TI bought a tube and now I’m passing 

Bill’ s words along and adding my O. K. 

.S. The name on the tube was 
Mennen Skin Balm.’ 


Tlike that letter. I hereby thank Mr. Wrigley 
for writing it and Bill gets special thanks 
for recommending Mennen Skin Balm so 
highly. 

Every storekeeper recommends Skin 
Balm just as Bill does. And every man who 
uses it sings its praises highly. It tones up 
the skin, gives a cool, fresh feeling that 
lasts all day. Makes your face look as a 
man’s face should—healthy—vigorous— 
well groomed. Women like it, too, as a 
powder base and instead of liquid lotions 
for hands. 

Skin Balm is non-greasy and quickly ab- 
sorbed. Easy to use. Quick to give results. 
It comes in a tube. Large size 50c. 


* * * 


Mennen Shaving Cream goes sailing along, 
delighting old friends and winning new 
ones every day. The real reason for the en- 
thusiasm men show for Mennen is Dermu- 
tation, the scientific process of absolute 
beard softening. Each whisker wilts— 
loses all its fight when Dermutation starts. 
Result—a clean, quick, comfortable shave, 
whether you use hot or cold, soft or hard 
water. No old-fashioned cream or soap or 
other mixture acts in this way. Dermu- 
tation is a Mennen secret. 

You see hundreds of smooth-faced, good- 
to-look-at fellows every day who are regu- 
lar Mennen users. You can look that way, 
too. Use Mennen. 50c for the big fist-full 

asin tube. Demonstration Tube Free 
—send a post card. 


jem. Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
341 Central Ave., Newark,N.J. 


The MennenCompany, 
Limited 


Montreal, Quebec 
P.S.—Try Mennen 
Talcum for Men! Does 


not show on your face. 
Large tin 25c. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

fast. The colonel was taking them well 
forward and dropping them clean. Couched 
at his feet, with an air of eager expectation, 
was Bernard, the golden Labrador for 
which, only a few weeks before, he had paid 
no less than one hundred and twenty 
guineas. 

“Surprised at your coming out with an 
old tub like that,’’ said he, addressing 
young Talbot-Chesser, and tilting his head 
toward a fat spaniel who waddled thought- 
fully in that gentleman’s wake. 

“Don’t you worry,” was the answer. 
“‘She’s a good workin’ ole soul.”’ 

“Working, perhaps,” replied the colonel, 
“but not much good at picking up.” 

A dozen birds rocketed by. Talbot- 
Chesser took a right and left. Sally 
marked the spots where they fell, soberly. 
A hare streaked out of cover. The colonel 
fired—too far behind. The hare doubled 
back into cover and then Bernard, the 
hundred-and-twenty-guinea Labrador, ran 
in. 

“‘Damnation take the dog!”’ roared his 
master. “Hi! Sit! Hi! hi!” 

But Bernard heeded not. His beautiful 
golden form vanished among the trees, to 
be followed by a terrified “‘ Cawk-cawk.” 

There was a flurry and a whirl of wings. 
A hundred or more pheasants, driven for- 


| ward against the flushing wires, rose in a 


cloud as Bernard swept into their midst, 
wheeled, scattered and went back over the 


| heads of the line of beaters without a shot 
| being fired. 


What should have been the finest shoot- 
ing moment of the day was turned to utter 


| fiasco. 


Durrant, a white handkerchief in one 


| hand, a stick in the other, pushed through 


the hazel screen that fringed the covert 


| and-approached with a face scarlet with 


anguish. 

“That dog, sir—dog, sir—spoiled the 
whole thing, sir, ruined everything, no mat- 
ter how.” 

The colonel’s indignation was so great 
that he could find no answer. 

‘Pick up the birds and get on,” said he. 

Talbot-Chesser made a gesture with his 
hand, and Sally went forth and did her 
duty, retrieving to hand with exemplary 
tenderness and accuracy. 

He and the colonel walked side by side 
to the next covert with barely a word ex- 
changed. Bernard, conscious of evil doing, 
followed at a respectful distance, from 
which, in an endeavor to distract attention 
from himself, he passed rude remarks about 
Sally’s appearance. 

“T’ll send that damned dog back to 
Harris’ tomorrow and collect my check,” 
said the colonel. “If necessary, with vio- 
lence. ’Pon my soul, that old spaniel of 
yours is a better proposition.” 

“All ve time,” ‘said young Talbot- 
Chesser, and smiled cryptically. 

The next cover was a wedge of woodland 
flanked on one side by a reedy mere. 

Scarcely had the beat entered at the far 
end when a woodcock fork-lightninged 
through the upper branches of a cluster of 
tall trees and flickered down the line of 
guns, three oaks high. 

There is something about a woodcock 
which produces nervous excitement among 
sportsmen disastrous to accurate shooting. 
Especially was this the case in the neigh- 
borhood of Little Dole-Keynes, where the 
brown-eyed visitor from the south was 
rarely seen. 

The vicar, at best a poor shot, missed 
it with both barrels, as also—and this 
was more surprising—did Captain Gre- 
ville, who was the father of Michael. 
Lord Grantleigh happened to be unloaded, 
and only succeeded in getting off one car- 
tridge, and that too late. Paul Warrington, 
the clay-pigeon expert, was unable after- 
ward to, explain how he missed it, and 
young Talbot-Chesser made a practice of 
never attempting to explain anything. 
There remained only Colonel Tighe, who 
added laurels to his distinguished record 
with a clean kill at a range of not less than 
sixty-five yards. 
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The ball of bouncing brown feathers, 
checked on high, pitched at an acute slant 
into the reeds of the lake. 

“Bernard, you fool,’ said the colonel, 
“‘here’s a chance to redeem. Hiin. Find 
dead.” 

And while the rest of the covert was 
beaten up Bernard ranged and splashed 
among the reeds in search of a dead wood- 
cock and a lost reputation. 

It was not until the beat was over that 
he reappeared, bearing i in his mouth a hen 
pheasant. 

Now if the dog had emerged with noth- 
ing the colonel might have been disposed 
toward leniency, for often it is a difficult 
matter to retrieve from reeds and water, 
but Bernard’s manifest endeavor to con- 
ceal his failure by the performance of a 
duty which he had not been called upon to 
undertake so outraged the colonel’s sense 
of military discipline that he gave orders 
that the dog instantly was to be taken back 
to kennels. 

““A thing like that makes me mad,” he 
said; “specially on top of losing what may 
be the only woodcock we'll see this season. 
The creature ain’t worth a bag of hound 
meal.”’ 

“Tell you what, colonel,’ said Talbot- 
Chesser brightly. “‘I’ll put ve old lady in. 
She’s a good ole workin’ soul.” 

“Rubbish! What a first-class Labrador 
can’t find, an old tub like that ain’t going 
to.” 

But the young man pérsikted: & 

“Please yerself, but it’s waste o’ time. 
Let’s go and get lunch.” 

“‘Sally,’’ said Talbot-Chesser. ‘“‘Vere’s 
a woodcock in vere. Out vere—see! Seek 
find dead cock and stick vere until you do.”’ 

Sally nodded gravely, and as Talbot- 
Chesser strode off to join the guns she 
slipped with scarcely a ripple into the 
water. 

Despite the excellent fare provided by 
the Lady Honoria, it cannot be said that 
the lunch in the woods was a success. To 
suffer the inconvenience of a picnic Colonel 
Tighe’s nature demanded a condition of 
mental ease and serenity with which the 
morning’s misfortunes had failed to pro- 
vide him. Deprived of serenity he was 
unable to preserve the equilibrium either 
of his temper or the cardboard plate of 
victuals he was called upon to balance upon 
his knee. 

The light-hearted banter of his guests, 
the accident of sitting upon a piece of wet 
moss which percolated through his Bedford- 
cord breeches, and the disastrous explosion 
of a bottle of Guinness did little to create 
a more benign atmosphere. 

Lord Grantleigh did not improve mat- 
ters with, “Surprised at you, Tighe, bein’ 
taken in by a dawg of that description. A 
hundred and twenty guineas, eh? Damme, 
it’s funny!”’ 

Colonel Tighe colored dangerously and 
pointed at him with the drumstick of a 
chicken. 

‘“‘T imagine the thought of paying for 
anything strikes you as funny,” said he. 

In ordinary circumstances he would not 
have said such a thing, for, as everyone was 
aware, his lordship had been county- 
courted only a few weeks before to show 
cause or reason why his laundry bill should 
not be settled. 

Paul Warrington hastened to the rescue. 

‘OT any rate it was a first-class shot of 
yours, colonel.” 

But praise did not placate. The colonel 
said, “‘For all the use it was I might as 
well have missed the damn bird—like the 
rest of you.” 

In the indignant silence that followed, a 
wet and muddy spaniel pushed her way 
through the undergrowth and deposited at 
the feet of Colonel Tighe the dripping body 
of a woodcock. 

“Good gad!” he exclaimed; and again, 
“Good gad!” 

Sally sat down on her haunches ou 
smiled. 

Said young Talbot- ‘Chesser of The Mai 
nerings, “‘Didn’t I say she was a good ole 
workin’ soul?” 
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Colonel Tighe picked up the dead bird, 
extracted the pin feather and stuck it in the 
ribbon of his hat. Then leaning forward, 
he took Sally by the ears and shook them 
roughly, as a man will shake the hand of 
his best friend. 

“Look here, you men,” he said, ‘‘I’ve 
been damn bad-tempered, and let it be put 
on record that I’ve apologized.” He 
looked at Talbot-Chesser. ‘‘This little 
spaniel is a first-rater and when your foreign 
service takes you abroad I’ll take her off 
you at any price you like to name.”’ 

But Talbot-Chesser shook his head. 

“Not on your life, colonel!” said he. 
“Could hardly expect me to hand ve old 
lady over to a fellow who’d ordered her to 
be shot.” 

“‘Shot—what do you mean?” 

“Sides,”’ the young man _ proceeded, 
“she ain’t mine to sell. I’m in ve position 
of her protector.” 

“Protector from whom?” 

“From you.” 

“Tf this is a joke ” the colonel be- 
gan. “Here, explain yourself.” 

Which Talbot-Chesser did, winding up 
with: 

“And since vat day, alvo it mus’ve 
broken her heart, ve li’l’ girl has never 
been near ve ole lady.”’ 

There is between spaniels and loud-voiced 
fire-eating Anglo-Indians one thing in com- 
mon-—both are sentimental to a fault, and 
although the colonel punctuated Talbot- 
Chesser’s narrative with such interjections 
as “‘Rot!”» “All “Gubbins” and “My 
eye,” yet at the close of the day’s sport he 
took the young man aside and talked with 
him long and earnestly, and had the story 
repeated, and developed in the act of listen- 
ing what-appeared to be a severe cold in the 
head. 

And later in the evening—with Sally 
waddling at his heels—this time he did not 
attempt to use a lead—he marched across 
the cinder track that led to the village and 
thence to the cottage where Amardis and 
her grandmother lived.. He presented him- 
self at the moment they were about to be- 
gin supper. 

To Amardis he said in a voice that de- 
tached flakes of whitewash from the ceiling: 

“‘T think, young woman, you must be the 
biggest fool that ever lived; and here’s a 
brace of pheasants if they are any good to 
you.” 

But Amardis did not hear. She was 
sprawling on the floor with Sally in her 
arms, and a more snuflly, slavering reunion 
of friends or lovers had never been beheld 
before. 

Perhaps because anything in:the nature 
of emotion was abhorrent to the martial 
spirit of the colonel, he plumped himself 
down at the table and attacked a Sussex 
pasty and a cup of cocoa—a beverage 
which he detested above all others—with- 
out any manner of invitation and quite 
irrespective of the fact that he was due to 
dine in his own home half an hour later. 

“And if,” he declared, ‘‘from this day 
forward, any keeper of mine raises hand 
or voice or gun to that spaniel of yours, 
T’ll wring his neck with my own two hands, 
and sling what’s left of him into a pond. 
I tell you, young woman, that Sally is a dog 
in a thousand—though why the blazes you 
didn’t tell me so at the time defeats my 
understanding.” 

“T thought I did mention that her mother 
was Suivi and her father was Brown Boy of 
Kent,” said Amardis apologetically. 

“Never breathed a word of it,’”’ the colo- 
nel contradicted, and slapped a great 
dollop of black-currant jam on a thick slab 
of bread and butter. 

The stars were out when Amardis, with 
the back of a hammer, levered the wooden 
slat from the front door of Sally’s kennel. 

But she could not understand why, with 
the feel of Sally’s wet nose against her 
cheek, she should have cried herself to 
sleep that night. 

Philosophically she reflected that after 
all there are many kinds of tears, and some 
are shed for reasons too lovely to be ex- 
pressed in words. 
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for this new finer Chrysler “70” 
Brougham, an unusual, beautiful, 
distinctive and smart new body type, 
combining the advantages of the 
sedan and brougham models. 
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Watch this new influence on all motorin g for years to come 


Again, in the new finer Chrysler ‘‘70”, 
Chrysler creates a new school of design 
and a new measure of value for an in- 
dustry to follow. 


Not until the coming of the first Chrysler 
“70” three years ago did any popular- 
priced six give 70 miles per hour, pick-up 
of 5 to 25 miles in 714 seconds, com- 
bined with an economy of 20 miles to 
the gallon. 


Not until the Chrysler “70” were there 
7 bearing crankshaft, oil-filter, air cleaner, 
thermostatic heat control, hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes, balanced wheels and tires, 


tubular front axle, etc., etc., in this price 
class. 


And now the new finer Chrysler “70” ex- 
cels the charm and smartness of its older 
self, just as that older self relegated earlier 


-conceptions of motor car beauty and per- 


formance to oblivion. 


New Lower ‘Prices As Significant 
As. Its New ‘Beauty 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 
Roadster - - $1495 $1525 $30 
Brougham - - 1525 1745 220 
Royal Coupe - ame 545 1695 1£0 
Royal Sedan - =m IG }S)5} 1795 200 
Crown Sedan - - 795 1895 1¢0 


1 
Phaeton - - $1395 Sport Phaeton - - $1495 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies 
—newer, more distinctive silhouette — 
newer luxury of comfort—newer, greater 
riding ease—newer richness of upholstery 
—newer, finer hardware—newer refine- 
ments in controls and lighting — newer, 
more attractive color blendings far in 
advance of current harmonies. 


With this newer appearance joined to 
proved and unmatched superiority of 
performance, dependability, economy 
and long life the new finer Chrysler “70” 
now begins to exert, in more emphatic 
fashion, the influence which for three 
years has meant nothing but Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE NEW FINER 


ClUHSReY:S: Le Be Rey Me ©, D.B-L 


NUMBERS MEAN MILES 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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SNUGTEX 


1 REG UR PAT.OFF, 


‘‘Why is your waistline so trim?” 
“Because I’ve that wonderful new 
friction-fabric waistband, SNUGTEX, 
in my trousers. It ‘keeps shirts smooth 
and trousers snug’ all the time. You 
ought to use it!”’ 


Every man who uses SNUGTEX is 
delighted with it. Good for business, 
sports or evening clothes. Great for 
boys’ wear, too, as thousands of 
grateful mothers will testify. 

SNUGTEX is so soft and pliable you 


never know it is there, except for the 
greater comfort and neater appearance 
Ask your tailor or dealer for 
SNUGTEX 


new clothes, and have him sew it into 


it gives. 


the waistband in your 


the trousers you already have in service. 


Look for this SNUGTEX es 


SNUGTEX can be 
obtained from most 
Department, Hab- 
erdashery and Cloth- 
ing Stores in pack- 
aged lengths suffi- 
cient for one pair of 
boys’ or men’s trou- 
sers. Anyone handy 
with a needle can 
sew it in, ina jiffy— 
using asimple over- ¢% 
hand stitch. If your 
dealer hasn’t yet 
stocked SNUGTEX, 
send the coupon and 
50c for a trial pack- 
age (standard 40 in. 
length). More if you 
wish. 


DEALERS: Send for ‘this 
SNUGTEX carton. We will 
ship through your regular 
jobber, 


SNUGTEX Actual Size, 


144” Wide 
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sunk by the Russians in the exciting Dogger- 
| bank incident during the Russo-Japanese 


for a | 


Trim Waistline 


war. He explored both vessels. The traw- 
ler was in a fair state of preservation, but 
covered with huge barnacles and was the 
home of giant lobsters and other big shell- 
fish. 

The greatest depth to which Miller went 
to reach submarines was 210 feet, and his 
descriptions of crawling on hands and knees 
in a mine field in the pitch darkness in 
search of a sunken vessel are more thrilling 
than any imagined by any writer of adven- 
ture stories. Creeping among all sorts of 
shellfish, flatfish, huge conger eels and other 
denizens of the sea bottom, sometimes 
across sands and at others breast-deep in 
swirling sea plants, was surely a thrilling 
experience of loneliness and danger. 


A Crew of Officers 


One submarine sank into a bed of 
growth—“‘almost like an African jungle,”’ 
as he described it—and was nearly hidden 
in it. In another case a terrific explosion 
was reported beneath the sea off Harwich, 
and Miller at once went out on a trawler 
to the spot. On going down he could find 
nothing, but after several descents, and 
walking some distance on the bed of the 
sea, he found a few buckled plates and 
débris of what was afterward proved to be 
a German submarine mine layer which had 
evidently been blown up by one of its own 
mines, all the mines within being set off at 
the same time. 

Having blasted open the conning tower 
of a U-boat sunk on the Varne Shoal, be- 
tween Dover and Calais, he entered, and 
while engaged in the tying-up process he 
was startled to feel heavy vibrations, as 
though the engines were still running. He 
felt the hull. Yes, they were running! It 
was dark and ghostly with the bodies all 
crowding around him. Was he losing his 
senses? No; it was not imagination. He 
managed to get into the engine room, but 
it was flooded, and the engines were, of 
course, motionless. Further examination of 
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the mystery, however, revealed that a tor- 
pedo was sticking halfway out of the tube, 
and that the explosion whereby the conning 
tower had been opened had set the mech- 
anism of the torpedo to work and its pro- 
peller was running. He seized his precious 
box and ascended hurriedly. Besides 
containing the signal books, the box was 
found also to contain a blue print of the 
plan of the vessel, which was of the very 
latest type and of great interest to the 
Admiralty. 

That mutiny sometimes occurred on 
board the U-boats was indicated by the 
fact that on Miller entering the conning 
tower of one submarine he found that the 
commander, hanging onto a handle, had 
been shot three times with a revolver from 
below, while he was apparently attempting 
to make his escape at the moment the ves- 
sel was hit and sunk. From an inscription 
upon a ring taken from the hand of another 
dead U-boat commander, it was discovered 
that his wife, an Englishwoman, was living 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the ring was 
returned to her, just as were other objects 
which Miller brought up returned to rela- 
tives. 

One of the most mysterious discoveries, 
however, was made by Miller during a 
descent to a sunken submarine off the 
Orkneys. It was bad weather and great 
difficulty was as usual experienced in locat- 
ing the vessel. The electric instrument for 
locating metal at the bottom of the sea 
gave no result for some unaccountable 
reason. Therefore the next day two trawl- 
ers, working together, began to sweep the 
sea bottom in figures of eight, until at last 
they came upon the sunken craft, and 
Miller went down to explore. 

What he found puzzled him greatly, and 
his report puzzled the British Admiralty 
the more; for on blasting open the conning 
tower and descending into the pitch black- 
ness, with bodies following him and bumping 
against him, the rays of his torch throw- 
ing a weird light only a few feet, he sud- 
denly realized that the whole crew was 
composed of officers. On searching around 
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he found a quantity of neat leather suit- 
cases. Several of these he prized open, 
finding to his surprise that each case con- 
tained a couple of suits of smart civilian 
clothes, shirts, collars, cravats and shoes, 
together with sums of money and other 
things. It was evidently the intention of 
that mysterious crew to land somewhere on 
the British coast and abandon their vessel, 
but with what motive still remains a mys- 
tery. Was it some great attempted coup of 
espionage which failed? 

The submarine in question, however, con- 
tained other things in which the Admiralty 
was greatly interested, and once more 
Miller was complimented upon his services. 


A Submarine Gold Mine 


Diver Miller continued his visits to the 
bottom of the sea to explore the enemy 
sink-at-sight vessels until the Armistice. 
But while engaged in this most important 
work for the navy, Miller was also working 
under the instructions of Capt. G. C. C. 
Damant on board the salvage vessel Racer, 
which was sent to recover the ingots of gold 
worth £5,000,000 on board the White Star 
steamer Laurentic. This liner, bound from 
Liverpool for Halifax, was sunk with great 
loss of life by the enemy near the entrance 
to Lough Swilly, off the Irish Coast. That, 
however, is another wonderful story. Suf- 
fice it to say that Miller and his fellow 
divers worked at intervals over a period of 
three years—at one time while the enemy 
were continually laying mines in the close 
vicinity—and recovered more than £4,000,- 
000 worth of bullion from the wreck. 

In conclusion it is interesting to note that 
by command of the King, Commissioned 
Shipwright Miller went with his wife one 
morning to Buckingham Palace, and at His 
Majesty’s request related to him the excit- 
ing story of his exploits, much as he has 
told it to me, to which His Majesty listened 
with great interest. He bestowed upon 
him two decorations, and shaking hands 
with him, complimented him upon his keen 
initiative and unfailing bravery. 


After a Rain in the Vicinity of Mount LeConte, Tennessee 
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IN CONWAY YARD, the Pennsylvania’s great classifica- 
tion center just west of Pittsburgh, loaded freight cars 
weighing 50 tons and more are sorted much as a postal 


clerk would toss parcels into chutes. Days of shipping 
time are saved to the business men of the country in this 
and the Pennsylvania’s other great classification yards. 


W here trains of a hundred cars 


THESE NEW SAVINGS in shipping time enable every retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer to operate more economically .. . 


“During the last four years the railways have 
spent 2,849 million dollars for new equipment 
and improvements, and it is estimated that the 
rapidity of freight transportation has increased 
at least 35 per cent. The greatly increased 
efficiency of the railways has, by facilitating 
the rapid distribution of goods, released large 
financial resources which formerly were tied 
up in stocks... 


“There is no doubt that this is a factor 
which has contributed to no small extent to 
the present trade development.” 


From “Report on Visit to the United States” by lead- 
ing members of the Federation of British Industries. 


ODAY American business men are complet- 

ing the most important change in the prin- 
ciples of distribution and merchandising which 
has occurred during the past decade. 


For now there has been found a safe, practi- 


cable method of reducing by many per cent the 
old unprofitable inventories of idle goods—of 
releasing millions of dollars formerly tied up in 
reserve stocks. 


Each manufacturer and distributor has met 
this new development in his own way; each has 
evolved his own methods of timing individual 
consignments, regulating them, so that they will 
atrive at the point of use just when they are re- 
quired in the current manufacturing or selling 
schedules. 


This change has imposed a big, new burden 
on the railroads, and they, in spite of their ur- 
gent post-war problems of reconstruction, have 
been able to respond. 


In four years they have successfully handled 
the greatest volume of goods in the history of 
the country; and at the same time they have in- 
creased by over 35% the rapidity of their delivery 
of freight. 


ave sorted like stacks of mail 


This cooperation between the shippers of the 
country and the railroads has resulted in a sound 
solution of the greatest business problem of re- 
cent years. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is playing a very 
considerable part in the adjustment of this new 
business situation. 


Now 6700 trains each day move 
over the Pennsylvania 


N average of 6700 trains each day move over 

its lines, the largest railroad operation in 
America. 3800 of these are passenger trains, 
carrying an average of 17 out of every 100 per- 
sons transported by rail in the nation. From 
2500 to 3000 are freight trains. The vast 
majority of these operate on fast, regular 
schedules which business men have learned to 
depend on just as they do on passenger service. 


Thus many days of transportation time have 
been saved the shipper and the receiver of goods 
over the Pennsylvania, enabling them to meet 
the intense competition of the new business 
order, and often to release great sums of capital 
formerly held in surplus stocks. 
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—stvat ght talk 


I don’t wholly believe the 
old saying, ‘clothes make the 
man,’ but I am convinced 
that clothes help a lot. 


There’s something psychological 
about good clothes. They give one 
a feeling of confidence. Even though 
a man be out of a job, he can al- 
ways hold up his head if he ts 
properly dressed. 


But they must be good clothes. By 
good clothes, I mean clothes good 
from the ground up. That takes in 
cut, workmanship, fit and fabric. 
And of these four essentials, fabric 
is vitally important. 


Specifically, I refer to fabrics of virgin 
wool—wool right from the sheep’s back. Up 
here in Oregon City, we have been carding, 
spinning and weaving woolens for sixty-two 
years. These are the very fabrics you find in 
every Jacobs Oregon City suit or overcoat. 
Virgin wool, fresh from the looms. 


There’s body to virgin wool. It gives gar- 
ments the right hang—the right look—the 
right feel. Nothing can really take the place 
of virgin wool. 


I am mighty proud of the suits and over- 
coats we turn out at Oregon City. Not alone 
for their unusual quality—but for their 
styling and tailoring as well. Our head de- 
signer is in constant touch with the leading 
American and foreign style centers. 


Virgin wool for long lasting wear. Correct 
style and fit—more value for the money— 
a combination you can appreciate! 


Doucet 


P. S. If you're fond of fishing I shall be 
glad to send you a little folder telling about 
those 30 and 40-pound Royal Chinook 
salmon we land right below the Falls, not 
100 yards from the mills. Address me per- 
sonally, A. R. Jacobs, President— 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 


Founded in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
Oregon City, Oregon 


Jacobs © 


Oregon City 


Woolens 
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planting. The need for certain effects in 
certain spots is what decides the types of 
plant, shrub and tree. We look at our house 
from the front and say, “‘ How bare this is. 
We must mask those angles a little, we must 
let a good creeper clothe part of that bare 
wall; we must have some sort of balanced 
planting to emphasize the lines of that 
pretty doorway and frame it in as it de- 
serves.” 

And then, after finding out why we need 
planting in a given spot, we proceed to the 
choosing of those plant subjects which will 
best carry out our pictures. We turn to 
the shrub and plant lists, we consult our 
friends, we look with a critical eye upon 
other people’s planting arrangements as we 
pass them by. 

For the part of the suburban lot which is 
upon the street, it has always been my idea 
that rich green, and not too much flowering 
green, either, is best. The approach to a 
house should partake of the importance, 
the dignity, of the main entrance door, al- 
ways a door with a little more design about 
it than any of the other outer doors. The 
common use of evergreens now flanking en- 
trance doorways has a good deal to com- 
mend it. These are beautiful in winter. 
They are lovely under snow. But the ey- 
ergreen planting for the small house has 
been, I think, a little overdone. There are 
too many mixtures of golden-leaved types, 
too many shades of blue green such as the 
blue spruce, introduced among the dark 
greens of the cedars and other spruces. 
This is usually the fault of a nurseryman 
who thinks it good planting. But it is not 
really good. It gives the look of a collec- 
tion, not of a well-considered planting. 

To get variety, then, deciduous shrubs 
may well be occasionally used beside an en- 
trance door. And here, since perhaps 
white-flowering shrubs are less apt to clash 
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with house color than those whose flowers 
are of a bright hue, I might suggest the use 
of certain white-flowering shrubs which 
bloom one after another and make a per- 
petual beauty of white bloom before a cer- 
tain house that I know, from early May to 
late July. 

On either side of the entrance door are 
Philadelphus avalanche and that wonderful 
shrub from Korea, viburnum carlesii. A 
tree of mock orange is near by against the 
house, forming a splendid screen of green 
against an open porch, a little spirea van- 
houttei is below that and a long low group 
of the white flowering hydrangea, known as 
arborescens. Bloodroot from the woods 
carpets the ground below these; in earlier 
spring and at Christmas a fine plant of the 
Lent hellebore or Christmas rose opens its 
white flowers there. But for most of the 
year the effect is cool and agreeable; and in 
summer heat there is a certain refreshing 
quality in the white flowers. 

If the house is picturesque a climbing 
rose over the doorway or tiny porch will 
give charm; if not I should not introduce 
ramblers or climbers of any sort. Keep the 
gayety as a surprise for the friend who goes 
through the house to the garden in the rear. 
Let there be at the back of the house, in 
your own private part of your ground, the 
picture, brilliant or quiet, which will spring 
upon the view in a delightful way. 

Around the three sides of the area into 
the rear, unless the outer view is to be in- 
teresting and not interrupted by anything 
disagreeable, thereshould stand good bands 
and groups of tall shrubs and small trees 
or, if preferred, high-clipped hedges, with 
young trees again to break the straight line 
a little. Mrs. Brewster in her fine small 
book, suggests for the back or end plant- 
ing of the small lot a thicket of wild crab— 
malus. 
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“Perhaps if you live in a country where 
these are indigenous you can buy some from 
a farmer’s woodlot, dig them and plant 
them yourself. They will cost very little 
and you will find among them a variety of 
forms and blooms. They are certainly our 
most beautiful small trees and no matter 
how tiny the place there should be one init.” 

Farther south, a dogwood should surely 
appear somewhere in the small place; wis- 
taria should be somewhere near and a few 
Japanese cherries, or one at least, would 
give three lovely colors of bloom in the 
spring, pink, lavender and white. The gar- 
dens in the suburbs of Philadelphia in 
spring all show these enchanting effects, so 
easy to obtain if one only begins with the 
right things in the right relation to one 
another and to what is about them. 

For the hedges or boundary plantings of 
shrubs there are many hardy handsome 
things to choose from. The easiest and 
quickest to grow is bush honeysuckle— 
lonicera—which takes clipping well, or, 
grown naturally and kept pruned back a 
little, makes a thick and sturdy screen. One 
or two Japanese quinces and a little for- 
sythia, also a specimen or so of the newer 
mock oranges, such as virginale or ava- 
lanche, should not be left out of the small 
place. Also a new French lilac or two, per- 
haps Danton and President Falliéres for 
contrast between pinkish and deep-purple 
flowers. Macrostachya is also a lovely 
pink-flowered lilac. The mock orange and 
the lilac will do well in half shade, in case 
there is tree shadow which has to be taken 
into account. One good tree is worth every- 
thing to the small garden for many rea- 
sons. The farther toward the back line it 
is the better, so as to give background to 
the picture before it, and also to do as little 
harm as possible with its roots and shade. 

—Mrs. FRANCIS KING. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


up his own shrinking hopes, the candidate 
spent the night in a series of conferences 
with his political henchmen. He seemed 
tired and discouraged after receiving dis- 
quieting news from his lieutenants in the 
western part of the state. 

Like the boy who whistles in the grave- 
yard, this political adventurer continued 
to issue extravagant claims of big majori- 
ties in counties which he has already se- 
cretly conceded as lost. 

—DeEwEyY M. OWENS. 


One of Our Menaces 


O HUM, ho hum, 
I’ve a happy life; 
I’ve a little sonny, 
A nice little wife; 
I’ve a little money 
From a nice little store— 
Ho hum, ho hum, 
I wish there was a war. 


Life is very pleasant 
And always 
just the same ; 
I can call the 
mayor 
By his first 
name ; 
As a golf player 
I’ve a low 
score— 
Ho hum, ho hum, 
I wish there was 
a war. 


My wife gives a 
party, 
It’s really very 
nice; 
We have a little 
_salad, 
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Coffee and an ice; 
I sing a funny ballad, 

The folks yell for more— 
Ho hum, ho hum, 

I wish there was a war. 


I'd like to loot cathedrals 
And hang men to trees; 
I'd like to have a try at 
A few atrocities ; 
I'd like a world-wide riot ; 
I don’t care what it’s for— 
Ho hum, ho hum, 
Let’s have a war! 
—Morris Bishop. 


In the Good Old Summertime 


GUY we know— 

With more money than brains— 
With a credulous mind— 
With a guileless heart— 
With more sentiment than sense— 
With a high-powered motor— 
With a weakness for the fair sex— 


Well:<Known Magician's Collar Button Disappears! 


Picked up a damsel in distress— 


She had blue eyes— 

She had a nose retroussé— 
She was petite— 

She was demure— 


She told him— 

She never rode with strange men— 
She was always introduced— 

She was always proper— 

She was always circumspect— 

She was always discreet— 


BUT he looked so kind— 
BUT he looked so honest— 
BUT he looked so trustful— 


He had an open face— 
He had a frank face— 
He had a noble face— 


She knew he was a gent— 
She knew she could trust him— 
She knew he wasn’t the kind— 


That annoyed 
girls— 

That insulted 
girls— 

That pestered 
girls— 

That petted 
girls— 

That made girls 
walk home— 

That murdered 
girls— 

(So she took a 
chance) 

(And he believed 
every word she 
said) 

—Alva Spira. 
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OT all the comic tragedies are in the “funnies.” 
Some of them happen every day in the best- 
regulated families —if there aren’t enough bath- 

rooms to go round. . . . Don’t assume that you haven’t 

room for that needed extra bathroom. Don’t “guess” 
that the cost will be too high. Put the problem up 
to your plumbing dealer. And ask him about Kohler 

Plumbing Fixtures (always signed with the name 


“Kohler” fused in whitest enamel) if you want the best 
In Kohler Village 
The visitor to this beautiful —at no higher cost... . Let us send you Booklet E. 
“town-planned’”’ community 
crclnc of Kehler reducs— KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOHLER,WIS. 
Be tn ctecede pleas eo atm _ Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.+ Branches in Principal Cities 
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An elevator skyrocketed Gerald to the 
twentieth floor, where the firm of Shannon 
& Son had its extensive offices. The gantlet 
of clerks and minor officials through which 
he smilingly passed greeted Gerald with 
pleasure and with surprise. From the ex- 
pressions on their faces it might be deduced 
that the Son of the firm of Shannon & Son 
was a welcome but infrequent visitor at the 
offices. Before the closed door of a large 
office he paused. On the door, in gold let- 
ters, was his own name: 


GERALD SHANNON 
VICE PRESIDENT 


He laid a hand on the knob of the door 
and partly opened it; then he stopped and 
closed it with the firm gesture of a resolute 
man who feels himself on the brink of form- 
ing a bad habit. 

He walked on to the end of the corridor 
and opened a door marked: 


KEVIN SHANNON 
PRESIDENT 


Although it was the luncheon hour, when 
the higher officials of the company were 
lunching elaborately at the Hotel Morti- 
more, and the lesser employes were lunch- 
ing less elaborately in sundry cafeterias, 
Gerald knew he would find his father in, 
and he did. Although Kevin Shannon’s 
income-tax statement had grown compli- 
cated, his habits had remained simple. 
They had been formed in the days when 
there were no big hotels or cafeterias in 
Branton, and when, even if there had been, 
Kevin Shannon had neither the time nor 
the money to patronize them. So he was 
sitting at a desk the size of a billiard table 
eating his usual noonday meal—a cheese 
sandwich, a piece of apple pie and a cup of 
coffee. His eyes lit up when he saw Gerald, 
and he sprang to his feet, and, coming from 
behind his desk, he shook his son’s hand 
with a hearty vigor. 

“Well, Jerry, how are you?”’ 

“Great, dad. How are you?” 

“Never better, thank the Lord.” 

“You’re looking immense.” 

“And feeling the same. Sit down and 
let’s have a look at you. Your mother and 
I don’t see much of you these days.” 

“‘T called mother up this morning.” 

““That’s a good lad.” 

“‘T wanted to thank her and you for that 
birthday check. Really, dad, you shouldn’t 
have made it such a big one.” 

“And why not? I’ve only got one son 
and he has only one birthday a year.” 

Gerald laughed. ‘I certainly picked the 
right kind of father,’ he said. ‘“‘ Well, I 
won’t take any more of your time. You 
were busy when I came in.” Gerald rose. 

“Sit down, lad,’’ said Kevin Shannon, 
pushing Gerald back into his seat. ‘“‘The 
work can wait.” 

Kevin Shannon dropped his own great 
frame into his chair and sat for a moment 
silently regarding his son. 

They had begun to call him Old Kevin 
Shannon around Branton. The years had 
taken the black from his hair and replaced 
it with white; but they had not dimmed 
his eyes, those bright, keen eyes, that 
looked out, half quizzically, half pugna- 
ciously, from under bushy thickets of eye- 
brow. He was like the skyscraper he had 
built—big, solid, made to last. 

“T believe,” some Brantonian had said, 
“that Kevin Shannon built himself.”’ 

It was quite evident that the father did 
not share his son’s passion for smart 
clothes. The black broadcloth of which 
Kevin Shannon’s suit was made was of 
excellent quality, but the cut was old- 
fashioned, and so were his substantial 
square-toed shoes. It was evident, too, that 
Kevin Shannon had not devoted much 
time to the selection and arrangement of 
his necktie, for it was plain black and had 
been hastily, even carelessly, twisted into 
a semblance of a bow. 
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‘Well, Jerry,’ he said, ‘“‘so you’re 
twenty-seven.” 

“Yes dada: 

“Tt must be great to be twenty-seven, 
with the whole wide world before you.” 

4a RATE 

“Then you’re happy, Jerry?” 

“Sure! Why shouldn’t I be? I’m sound 
as a dollar and hard as nails, and I’ve got 
everything a fellow has any right to have— 
including a wonderful father.”’ 

“Jerry,” said Kevin Shannon soberly, 
“sometimes I wonder if I’ve really been a 
good father to you.” 

“Perfect,” said Gerald. Then added 
laughingly, ‘‘The only improvement I can 
suggest in you is that you get a new neck- 
wien 

“No,” pursued Kevin Shannon. “I 
haven’t been a perfect father.” 

“But, dad, you’ve given me every- 
thing.”’ 

“That’s just it, Jerry—I’ve given you 
everything.’”’ Then he added, ‘‘Oh, no; 
I’m not sorry—in a way. I’m glad I’ve 
been able to. But cd 

“But what, dad?” 

*“‘Jerry’’—Kevin indicated with one of 
his great hands, gnarled, hardened hands, 
hands that had known work—an archi- 
tect’s drawing of a large building that hung 
on the wall—‘‘that’s the new South Side 
High School. We have the contract, you 
know.” 

“Yes, so I heard. Congratulations.” 

“‘Tt’s going to be a fine school—the best 
in the state, I hope. Branton is going to be 
proud of it when it is finished, and a hun- 
dred years from then, too. And Shannon & 
Son are going to be proud of it.” 

“Of course.” 

“Jerry, I wonder if you know how a man 
feels when he can look at a big building, or 
a bridge, or a railroad, and say to himself, 
‘I made this. With my own hands and 
brains, I made it.’” 

“‘T think I can imagine, dad,” said Ger- 
ald. 

“T wonder if you can, really. No, I don’t 
believe any man can imagine it. Jerry, I 
can give you most things; but I wish 
I could give you the feeling I have when I 
walk down Washington Street in the morn- 
ing and see the First National Bank and 
the Big Store, and then the Shannon 
Building, and say to myself, ‘They’re good, 
honest jobs, and I did them.’ Why, lad, it 
makes me a day younger every time I step 
into this building. Now I was think- 
ing ” 

“Yes, dadin 

‘‘Here’s this new high school to be built. 
And I, myself, am too busy to handle it, 
seeing that I’m up to my eyes in work on 
the new city hall and the Clinton Street 
apartment houses and the power station. 
So I was thinking that maybe you’d 
like ie 

“That’s awfully good of you, dad,” said 
Gerald. ‘“‘I’d like to tackle it; but, you 
see, just now I’m in no position to. I’ve 
made all sorts of engagements. I’ve prom- 
ised to go East with the Branton Buc- 
caneers for one thing. That’ll take six 
weeks, anyway. We play at Tuxedo, 
Meadowbrook, Red Bank and Narragan- 
sett. Then there’s just a chance that I may 
be asked to stick around and try for the 
American polo team that goes to England 
for the internationals. That would mean a 
lot to me, dad. I’d certainly hate to pass it 
up. And I’ve given my word to Harry Car- 
stairs and Ken Stuart that I’ll go up to 
Canada and knock over a moose with them. 
If I’d only known that you wanted me 
to But—well, you understand.” 

Kevin Shannon’s eyes were looking out 
over the city of Branton; over the city that 
he, more than any other man, had helped to 
build. He nodded his great shaggy head. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘I understand.” He 
turned away from the drawing of the new 
high school. ‘‘So the polo is going well, is 
it, Jerry?” 


“Splendidly, dad.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

“Why don’t you come out and see me 
play this afternoon?” 

“Wish I could, but ” Kevin Shan- 
non waved a hand at his desk, piled high 
with papers and blue prints. ‘“‘ Now, Jerry, 
you'll not be breaking your neck with this 
polo?” ; 

“Never fear, dad 

“T saw by one of the papers that you’re 
one of the most reckless players in the 
West.” 

“You saw that? Say, dad, don’t tell me 
you read the polo news!” 

“‘T do,’’ said Kevin Shannon, “‘ when it’s 
about you. It sounds like a man’s game. 
One of these days I’ll be out to see you 
play.” 

“Great! Well, I must push along now, 
dad. Thanks once more for the check.” 

“You’re not wanting money, Jerry? 
This polo—it must cost a lot.” 

“Tt does. But I can swing it out of my 
allowance. You’ve certainly been generous 
to me, dad.” 

Before he could rise to go, Kevin Shan- 
non stopped his son with a question. 
“Jerry, what’s this talk I hear that you’re 
thinking of getting married?” 

“Oh,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘so there’s been talk? 
I guess it was that piece in the Branton 
Tattler that started it—the miserable yel- 
low scandal sheet.” 

“Tt isn’t true then?” 

“Well—no.” 

“But this lady they mention 

“Oh, Mrs. Brotherton. Of course, I know 
Sonia Brotherton and I play around with 
her a lot. But—well, we’re nothing more 
than good friends.” 

“Let me see, wasn’t she married to that 
fellow Ralph Brotherton?” 

“Yes. Did you know him?” 

Kevin Shannon pursed his lips. ‘‘In a 
way,” he answered. ‘‘The directors of the 
First National had some business with him 
once. It was about a check of his.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes; but we might as well forget about 
it. The poor devil’s dead now. Drank him- 
self to death, I understand.”’ 

“Yes, I believe he did. That was before 
I’d met Mrs. Brotherton. They’d only 
just come to Branton then.” 

“And wasn’t she married to another man 
before Brotherton?”’ 

“Well, dad, you certainly seem to have 
taken a great interest in Sonia Brother- 
tones 

“Naturally, I’m interested in anyone 
my son is—interested in.”’ 

“Sonia divorced her first husband,” said 
Gerald. ‘‘She has told me all about it. She 
was just a kid in Georgia—she’s a Southern 
girl, you know—when she married the first 
time. She wasn’t more than eighteen then. 
A fellow from Baltimore came to town— 
Paul Steen, his name was—and I guess he 
rather swept her off her feet. She didn’t 
want to marry him at first, but he told her 
some tall stories about how he was a rich 
man and a partner in a big wholesale drug 
house in Baltimore. She comes from a fine 
old Southern family—you know the kind— 
as proud as the devil and as poor as the 
devil. Well, for her family’s sake rather 
than for her own, she eloped with Steen. 
She soon found out that he’d lied about 
having money and was only a salesman 
for a drug firm, and a bounder to boot. So, 
after two unhappy years, she divorced 
him and married Ralph Brotherton, who 
was doing well as a broker till the drink 
got him. Sort of a tragic life she’s had, I 
think, and yet she’s as gay and high- 
spirited and unspoiled as a debutante.”’ 

“You like her, Jerry?” 

“Oh, of course I do. And you would 
too,’’ answered Gerald. 

“‘T’d like it if you would bring her to see 
your mother and me.” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Gerald 
hastily. 


” 


” 
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‘Next week, when you come to dinner?” 

“Maybe. You see, dad, Sonia has so 
many engagements it’s—well, I can hardly 
accept for her, can I?” 

“T suppose not.” 

“Well, dad, I really must rush away now. 
I’m late for an important engagement, as it 
ise 

“‘Good-by then, Jerry,’ said Kevin 
Shannon, holding out his hand. ‘Enjoy 
yourself; but do be careful.” 

“Careful? What do you mean, dad?” 

“Playing polo—and everything,” said 
Kevin Shannon. 

Gerald dived to the street in the ele- 
vator, bounded into his car and dropped 
one word into his chauffeur’s ear: ‘‘Club.” 


The Town Club, before which Gerald’s 
car stopped, was one of the signs of the 
new cosmopolitanism of Branton. It was 
an expensive brick building of Colonial de- 
sign, and envious Brantonians who had not 
gained admittance to its zealously guarded 
portals said, with derisive intent, ‘It has 
as many flunkies in brass buttons as it has 
members!”’ 

Gerald entered with a nod to the door- 
man and headed for the grillroom. It was 
there he had his engagement, which was to 
lunch with a half dozen friends, who were 
already gathered about a table in the cor- 
ner. Nearly every day the same men met 
there, to lunch and to gossip. They were 
all young, or men who insisted on staying 
young, and about them was a spruce atmos- 
phere of prosperity. They greeted Gerald 
hilariously: 

Sie erry. 

““How’s the head?” 

“Here comes the demon polo player 
now.” 

“Get the green shirt. Spring is here.” 

“Just wake up, Jerry?” 

“Get outside a drink quick. You prob- 
ably need one.” 

They had had the first course of their 
luncheon, and it had consisted of dark 
brown liquid in tall glasses, to which 
charged water had been added from a 
siphon. The second course, which arrived 
at the same moment as Gerald did, was the 
same as the first. He partook of it, and 
looked round the table at the faces of his 
companions. Curious things, faces, Gerald 
thought. 

There was Harry Carstairs’ face, long 
and weary looking. Everything made 
Harry Carstairs yawn. Gerald had once 
said of him that he was born bored. Harry’s 
father owned three railroads and two 
banks, and the more money Carstairs, Sr., 
made the more bored Carstairs, Jr., 
seemed to become. : 

Next to him sat Kenneth Stuart; his 
face, thought Gerald, was like a butcher’s 
cleaver. His father owned only one bank, 
but it was a big one. Then came Tommy 
Waterlow, with his round pink face like a 
sunburned cheese. He was a gifted man 
who could tell offhand the antecedents of 
anybody in the Social Register, and could 
usually add some bit of history of a scan- 
dalous nature. He was telling some choice 
morsel to the man on his left in a high-tenor 
whisper. Tommy Waterlow’s grandfather 
had come to Branton in the days when In- 
dians were no uncommon sight; he had 
run a small truck farm and that farm had 
remained in the Waterlow family; nowa- 
days savings banks and stores grew on it, 
and Tommy Waterlow, so it was said, had 
his handkerchiefs made to order in Belfast. 

His neighbor at the table was Parker 
Howland, whose father made the How- 
land Six—one thousand of them every 
week. ‘‘He has the face of an ill giraffe,” 
mused Gerald, ‘but he’s not a bad fellow 
when tight, which he generally is.” 

In earnest conversation over the newest 
bit of polo news were Dudley and Crosby. 
“Like a pelican talking to an eel,’ thought 
Gerald, a heresy which few Brantonians 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 


portable light in tts 
most convenient form 


Put an Eveready Flashlight in the 
jack-o’-lantern this Hallowe’en. It 
will burn brightly, without smoke or 
smell and without danger of fire. 
Nothing to spill. Many novel illu- 
minating effects for parties can be 
obtained with Eveready Flashlights. 
Wherever you need safe, bright, 
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Put an Eveready Flashlight in the jack-o’-lantern 


portable light—use an Eveready. 
In dark closets. Along dark hall- 
ways. In the bedrooms. In the 
garage. When motoring. Eveready 
is a silent sentinel of safety, ever 
ready to light the way. The finest 
flashlight money can buy. 

Only Eveready Kas the new ring- 
hanger. Eveready also has the 
safety-lock switch, which prevents 
accidental lighting and consequent 
wasting of current. To get a// the 
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Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and improve all makes of 
flashlights. They insure brighter light and longer battery 
life. Keep an extra set on hand. Especially designed Ever- 
eady-Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes of the flashlights, like- 
wise last longer. Keep your flashlight loaded—ever ready! 


newest and best flashlight features, 
insist upon an Eveready. There’s a 
type for every purpose and purse, 
and an Eveready dealer nearby. 
Menufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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PROGRESS AND APPROVAL 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc., 1926 already stands 
out on the calendar as a year of unprecedented 
progress and success. 


RB rom January to date sales have exceeded any 
: previous year’s total by a margin at once im- 
_ pressive and significant. 3 ; 


All past engineering records have been eclipsed 
by a succession of major improvements extend- 
ing back to the first of the year. 


“Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked 
so high in public favor. Never before has it so 
richly deserved the world’s good will. 


Douce BROTHERS, INC.DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
E " TORONTO, ONTARIC 
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Sedan $895 — Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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JAMES CRUZE 


PRODUCTION 


Teeleneet 


Laurence Stallings 

with 
WALLACE BEERY, ESTHER RALSTON, 
GEORGE BANCROFT CHARIES FARRELL 


“Old Ironsides” sails again in this 
great production immortalizing the 
romance and drama centering around 
the glorious fighting career of this 
famous vessel, the most spectacular 
picture ever filmed by Paramount. 
First showings in November. 
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To every one of the 75 pictures in this year’s 
Paramount program “we point with pride” as 
examples of the best in motion picture entertain- 
ment, worthy of all that the name “Paramount” 
implies. To these four we point as examples of 
the quality, as well as the variety, in the Para- 
mount program for 1926-1927. 
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MARIE CORELLI 
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ALL STAR CAST 


The most picturesque band of adven- 
turers in American History recruited 
from every walk of life in the stirring 
days of '98 lives again in a picture as 
great in scope and power as “The 
Covered Wagon.’ Coming soon. 


A modern drama of love, temptation 
and regeneration produced by D. W. 
Griffith from Marie Corelli's book 
that has been read and re-read by 

. millions of people and translated into 
every language. Coming soon. 


SoS 


October 23, 1926 


a 
Herbert Brenon 
Production 


DEAU 
“ESTE 


Ronald Colman 


By arrangement with Samuel Golduyn 
Alice Joyce, Neil Hamilton, 
Noah Beery, Mary Brian, 
William Powell, Norman Trevor, 
Ralph Forbes » Victor M‘Laglan 
From the novel by 
Percival C. Wren 
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P. C. Wren’s baffling romance of the 
Sahara, the book that held a million 
readers spellbound, comes to life in 
the most exciting motion picture 
story in years. Now in its 9th week 
at the Criterion Theatre, New York. 


( : TAADE yt Moet 4 ARE 
Bag. Ya should ake You can enjoy these Paramount Pictures now ‘, a 
pride in the accom- ‘ 
Daeg ae TRA Douglas MacLean in ‘Hold that Lion,’ Eddie Cantor in ‘Kid Boots,"’ Richard Dix in M( Daramount* 
qpee, “See chee ‘**The Quatterback,’’ Bebe Daniels in ‘‘The Campus Flirt,’’ Frank Lloyd's ‘‘The Eagle of a — ee + 
the Sea,’’ Zane Grey’s ‘‘Forlorn River,’’ Herbert Brenon’s ‘‘The Great Gatsby.”’ 3 Ag 
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would have ventured, publicly at any rate, 
to express, since Dudley was the son of the 
Dudley Plow Works, and Crosby’s father 
was the Crosby Cement Company. 

“Jerry.” Tommy Waterlow’s voice 
roused Gerald from his reverie. 

“Yes, Tommy?” 

“You're a drink behind. Here it is.” 


Gerald shook his head. ‘‘No,”’ he said. 
“T’m through.” 
“What?’’ Tommy Waterlow looked 


surprised—shocked, even. ‘‘Now I'll tell 
one.” 

“‘T mean it,’’ persisted Gerald. The con- 
versation at the table stopped and the men 
looked curiously at Gerald, for, strangely 
enough, he did seem to be in earnest. 

“Say, what’s the idea?” Stuart de- 
manded. : 

“‘T’ve been hitting the stuff too hard; 
and, for that matter, so have all of us.”’ 

“Hire a pulpit,’ advised Harry Car- 
stairs. 

“Oh, it isn’t virtue,”’ said Gerald. ‘‘It’s 
common sense. My polo has been way 
below par lately; so has yours, Harry. 
Highballs and polo balls don’t mix, that’s 
alli 

Carstairs laughed. ‘“‘The congregation 
will now sing Hymn Number Ninety-six— 
Shall we Gather at the River?” he drawled. 

“Kid away,” returned Gerald. “I mean 
rig 

“And do you mean to say you're going 
to pass up the party tonight?’’ asked 
Tommy Waterlow. 

PMG ALCOR 

“Sonia won’t like that.” 

“Sorry,” said Gerald. “‘But tonight, by 
ten o’clock, Mr. Gerald Shannon will be 
tucked in his crib and fast asleep, with 
nothing more poisonous in his system than 
weak tea.” 

The other men indicated that they re- 
garded this statement as one of the great 
pieces of humor of all time. 

“‘T’ll believe that when I see the Shannon 
Building tangoing up Washington Street 
with the First National Bank,” said Harry 
Carstairs. 

“You'll see,’ declared Gerald. The 
habitual smile was not on his face as he 
spoke. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Harry 
Carstairs. ‘“‘I’ll bet you fifty you take a 
drink before six o’clock today, and another 
fifty you go on the party tonight.” 

“Done!”’ said Gerald Shannon. 

“‘Let’s all have another drink in honor of 
Saint Jerry,’’ suggested Tommy Waterlow, 
and they all did so, except Gerald. When 
luncheon was finished they rolled dice to 
see who should pay for it. Gerald lost. 
The check was forty-nine dollars. Gerald 
signed for it carelessly. 

“Now for some polo,’ he said. 


Fifty years before, Branton had been 
mostly prairie, with a blotch of shacks on 
the face of it. Then the pioneers had 
come—not in covered wagons, indeed; but 
they were, nevertheless, men who would 
have come in covered wagons if it had been 
necessary to do so to get to wherever they 
wanted to get. A hardy race they were— 
the grandfathers of the young men of the 
Town Club. They were builders, doers. 
They found Branton a freckle of jerry- 
built wooden huts; they left it a city of 
steel and stone—with a polo club. Perhaps 
the polo club had not been in their cal- 
culations; but there it was, anyway, just 
outside the city, a pleasant structure with 
adequate stables and a manicured playing 
field. Here the third generation of Branton 
disported itself. 


On the club veranda, Sonia Brotherton 
sat watching the polo with Tommy Water- 
low, whose cross was, he often said, that he 
was too portly to play. 

“How magnificently Jerry sits a horse,”’ 
she murmured. Her voice was slow, 
languorous. ‘‘Tommy, give me a cigarette, 
like a good boy.” 

He gave her a gold-tipped cigarette from 
his platinum case. 
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“Yes,” agreed Tommy Waterlow. “He’s 
playing superbly today. Look at that 
backhand shot!” 

“It always frightens me to watch polo,” 
said Sonia, in a confiding murmur. ‘I just 
can’t understand how men do it. I know I 
should faint out there.”’ 

“Yes, it’s a strenuous game,’’ conceded 
Tommy Waterlow. ‘‘Gad, what a shot 
Jerry just made—missed the goal by 
inches! He hits hard, that boy.” 

“He must have terribly strong arms,” 
murmured Sonia. Almost always she mur- 
mured. 

“‘Perhaps he inherits them from his 
father,’’ said Tommy, with the suggestion 
of a snigger. 

“Now, Tommy, don’t be catty. Mr. 
Shannon is a fine old man, everyone says.” 

“Oh, he is—in his way. But, of course, 
you know his origin.” 

“Yes; but I always say it isn’t what a 
man was; it is what he is that counts.”’ 

“Or what he has,’”” amended Tommy. 

“How catty you are today, Tommy 
Waterlow.” 

“T’m always catty on Thursday,” he 
said lightly. ‘‘Good work, Jerry! What a 
sweet goal! Almost from mid-field!” 

“T just can’t understand how men do it,”’ 
murmured Sonia. 

“By the way, Sonia, you’ve heard the 
news about Jerry, I suppose?”’ 

“No; what?” 

Her voice was almost sharp. Tommy 
Waterlow smiled a smile that made him re- 
semble a shrewd melon. 

“‘Oh, he hasn’t announced his engage- 
ment,” he said. ‘‘ Worse than that.” 

“Not married?” 

“Oh, no. Even worse. 
hermit.”’ 

“What do you mean, Tommy Water- 
low?” 

“Jerry,” announced Tommy, ‘‘has re- 
nounced the world, the flesh and the devil. 
He has given up wine, woman and song. 
Not, of course, that he was ever much of a 
singer.” 

“Tommy, for heaven’s sake, say what 
you mean!” 

“Calm yourself, dear lady. It may not 
be as serious as it sounds. Jerry has de- 
cided to give up liquor and parties.” 

“Not really?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! He was as solemn as 
a bishop at the club today when he said he 
was through with the wild life. Perhaps 
some dear, quiet little woman has made 
him promise i 

“Tommy, you're a devil. Was that the 
reason he gave?” 

“Oh, no; he said the pace was telling on 
his polo.” 

Mrs. Brotherton laughed a soft, relaxed 
laugh. ‘‘He won’t stick to his vow,” she 
said, ‘‘if I know Jerry Shannon.”’ 

“Oh, but he was desperately in earnest,” 
said Tommy. ‘‘So much so that he has bet 
Harry Carstairs fifty he won’t take a drink 
before six today, and another fifty he won’t 
go on the party tonight.’’ Sonia smiled to 
herself. ‘‘I’m not so sure he isn’t right,” 
added Tommy. ‘‘He has been burning 


’ 


He’s become a 


‘himself up lately. A fellow can’t do that 


and play Class-A polo, y’know. And Jerry 
is keen on polo. There, the chukker is 


“Tt will be a pleasure.” 

“Slip down to the paddock and offer 
Jerry a drink from your flask. Tell him I 
think he needs it.” 

“But, Sonia ——’” Mr. 
seemed reluctant. 

“Tommy!” She laid a hand on his arm. 
“Won’t you do it for Sonia?’ Her eyes 
were on his. 

He rose. ‘‘How can any man refuse you 
anything when you ask him like that?” he 
said. 

She saw his plump figure, tight in his 
clothes, moving toward the paddock, and 
she exhaled a satisfied smoke ring. Pres- 
ently the white-clad players took the field 
again, and Tommy Waterlow returned to 


Waterlow 
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his seat beside Sonia Brotherton, shaking 
his pink head. 

“He turned me down—absolutely. Was 
almost rude about it, in fact. Said, ‘Get 
thee behind me, you overfed Satan’—just 
like that.” : 

“And you told him I sent you?” 

be Lidia: 

Sonia tightened her lips. ‘‘After the 
game I’ll have something to say to Mr. 
Gerald Shannon,” she promised. 

After the game the players, dressed and 
fresh from their cold showers, gathered on 
the veranda of the clubhouse for post- 
mortems and liquid stimulation. 

When Sonia Brotherton saw Gerald she 
held out a small, soft hand to him. ‘“‘You’re 
not cross with me, Jerry?’ she said; her 
voice trembled a little. 

“TI? Cross with you? Why, Sonia 

“But you nearly snapped the head off 
poor Tommy when he brought you my mes- 
sage,”’ she pouted. 

“Tommy exaggerates,’ said Gerald. 
“I’m terribly sorry if you thought d 

“Oh, well, have a cocktail with me and 
we'll forget about it,’’ said Sonia. 

“Sorry, Sonia, but I’m on the wagon.” 

“Jerry! Such virtue! What does it 
mean?” 

“Hang it all, Sonia, it isn’t virtue. It’s 
just sense. A fellow can’t play polo when 
he sees two balls. He always hits at the 
wrong one. You know as well as I do that 
I can’t continue to jazz around all night and 
be fit to put up a good game the next day. 
So I’m through—at least while the polo 
season lasts.” 

“But, Jerry 

“Now don’t tempt me.” 

She looked up at him with round, blue, 
hurt eyes. ‘‘Will one little drink with 
Sonia hurt you?” she asked. 

“No, maybe not. But it will start me. 
You know how I am. It’s everything or 
nothing with me. My Celtic nature, per- 
haps.”’ 

““And you won’t come to the party 
tonight?” 

“No. Sorry.” His tone was firm. 

She looked up at him pleadingly. ‘‘Sonia 
will miss you—terribly,”’ she said. ‘“‘Why 
are you so cruel to her?” 

“But, my dear girl, please don’t put it 
that way. I couldn’t be cruel to you. In 
fact I’m being most infernally cruel to my- 
self. I want a drink, and I want to go on 
the party. But a resolution is a resolution.” 

“Jerry, you said last night that you— 
well, liked me very much.” 

“Did I? Well, I do, Sonia.’ 

*“Then be nice to me—be sociable. I’m 
miserable when you play the Puritan like 
this. Come now, just one tiny little bit of a 
drink with Sonia.” 

Her lip was quivering a little, and her 
eyes were on his. She held out a glass to 
him. 

“Oh, hang it all!’ exclaimed Gerald, and 
drank the drink at a gulp. At the next 
table Harry Carstairs laughed. 

“Quarter to six, Jerry,” said Carstairs. 
“‘T win the fifty.” 

““And now,”’ murmured Sonia, “‘that the 
ice is broken, you might as well have an- 
other one.”’ For a second Gerald hesitated. 
She laid her hand on his arm. ‘‘Jerry, 
Sonia wants you to.” 

“Oh, well oe 
drink. 


” 


” 


” 


He took the second 


They were riding back toward Branton. 
Sonia Brotherton was riding with Gerald 
in the back seat of his car, and was talking 
to him in low, confiding tones, her blond 
head close to his. Behind them followed a 
procession of the cars of the other polo 
players. Tommy Waterlow was riding in 
Harry Carstairs’ imported roadster. 

“Do you think,” asked Carstairs, “that 
Jerry will go on the party tonight?” 

Tommy Waterlow smiled a canny smile. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I think so. Your fifty 
is safe, Harry.” 


‘And do you think that the murmuring | 
widow will get him,’’ Harry asked, “‘for | 


Number Three?”’ 
(Continued on Page 8&) 


A Time and 
Temper Saver 


F course she is disgusted and 

angry—who wouldn’t be? The 
good top cream wasted and every- 
thing all messed up, just because 
of an old-fashioned milk bottle cap. 
Surely, a poor way to start the day 
—and so unnecessary, too! 


Bottled milk capped with a 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Cap is spill-proof and mess-proof. 
No waste — no opener to misplace. 
Sealright Pouring- Pull Caps provide: 


1. A safe, clean way of quickly 
removing cap—just lift the 
tab and pull. 


2. A safe, clean way of pouring 
without spilling, thru open- 
ing in cap. 

3. A more healthful way of 
drinking milk by inserting 
straw thru cap opening. 


Clean - Safe - Economical 


If your dairyman doesn’t use 
Sealright Pouring-Pull Caps, send 
us his name and we will send him 
samples. 


SEALRIGHT CoO., Inc. 
DEPT. AA-10 FULTON, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Sealright Company, Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Keep the Goodness In— 
and the Fingers Out! 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring ~Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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tor your roof this NEW way 


See the actual colors —L08 


different combinations 


OU have decided upon the color for the 
walls, the trim, the shutters . . . Now— 
what color for the roof? 

Shall it be Weathered Brown? Dull Red? 
Jade Green? Opal? Mosaic? 

Or shall it be, perhaps, a combination of two 
or more of the many rich and exclusive Multi- 
crome effects, permanently fixed in genuine 
natural slate? 

Do not guess. Now a way is offered you to 
choose with complete assurance exactly the 
color that will look best on your particular home. 


How to do it in advance 


Send for the new booklet, What Color for the 
Roof? In it you will find page after page of in- 
teresting homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive the Rich- 
ardson Harmonizer. This fascinating device 
will enable you to see the effect of 108 different 
color combinations. It will show you in ad- 


of roof, walls and trim 


vance exactly how any Multicrome roof will 
look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to send for 
these valuable guides. They are offered to you 
at less than cost—25 cents for both. Please 
order by coupon below. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building materials can 
show you Richardson Multicrome Roofs in a 
range and beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the points men- 
tioned in the panel at the right make the beauty 
of these roofs so Jasting. Call upon him. 


Deaters: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory. 


CY¥ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City ~ Chicago «Atlanta 
New Orleans < Dallas ~ 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


October 23,1926 


A mellow combination of 
Weathered Brown and Antique 
Brown on a home adapted from 
the increasingly popular English 
farmbouse type 


50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—ex- 
tra large, extra heavy. Its 50% 
greater thickness adds both beauty 
of texture and years of endurance. 
Its base is sturdy, long-fibre Rich- 
ardson felt. 


Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially vac- 
uum-processed. Its surface is slate 
in close, overlapping flakes—further 
protection against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is less 
expensive than slate, tile or asbestos 
and approximates in price ordinary 
wood shingles. It is economical to 
lay and equally good for new or 

over-the-old-roof jobs. 


MEAS me EL tS C(O; UEPLOmN 


The Richardson Company 


Dept. 86-K, Lockland, Ohio 


Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) for your new book- 
let and Harmonizer 


RICHARDSON |= 
ROOFING 


(Continued from Page 83) 
Tommy Waterlow’s answering chuckle 
was short and dry. ‘‘Get him?” he said. 
“Gad! She’s got him.” 
Harry Carstairs grunted ‘‘Umph!” 
stepped on the accelerator and made the 
speedometer spin round to fifty-five. 


The party began at Tommy Waterlow’s 
new house in High Park. He had built the 
house there for sentimental reasons, his 
friends said when they wanted to annoy 
him. Part of High Park had been his 
grandfather’s cow pasture. Fine mansions 
covered it now. Tommy’s was one of the 
finest. 

It began—that party—with a dinner for 
eight—Tommy, and Beth Vauclain, in a 
dress of flame and a turban of cloth of sil- 
ver; Harry Carstairs and his chronically 
bored wife; Ken Stuart and his latest con- 
quest, the Talbot girl, who was twenty, but 
looked thirty and acted forty; and Sonia. 
One chair was vacant. 

“Tsn’t Jerry going to come, after all?” 
asked Tommy. 

Sonia smiled one of her languorous 
smiles. ‘‘Oh, he’ll come,”’ she said—and he 
did. He seemed a little sheepish. ‘“‘ Hurry 
up, Jerry,’ urged Sonia. ‘‘We’re three 
cocktails up on you.” 

bup ” Gerald began. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jerry,’’ said Sonia, 
“don’t turn moral on us again! What sort 
of party will we have if you stick to 
water?” 

“But ” Gerald started again. 

Her answer was to pour him a double 
cocktail from Tommy’s capacious silver 
shaker. 

“Now drink Sonia’s health, there’s a 
good boy,” she said. 

“Oh, well,” said Gerald. “‘Here’s to your 
blue eyes.”’ 


It was an excellent dinner, but it need 
not have been. Tommy Waterlow’s cellar 
could easily have made up for any defi- 
ciencies in the cuisine. They were smoking 
over the coffee in Tommy’s Louis Quinze 
drawing-room. 

“‘And now what to do?”’ said Sonia. 

“Bridge?”’ suggested Tommy. 

“Rotten idea,” said Mrs. Carstairs in 
her bass voice. 

“Mah-jongg?”’ 

“Rottener idea. Rotten game.” 

“Why not just sit round and talk? It 
would be a change,’”’ ventured Gerald. 

“Putrid notion,” said Mrs. Carstairs. 
“What could we talk about?” 

“‘T’d like to dance,’”’ exclaimed Sonia. 

“Not such a rotten thought,’”’ agreed 
Mrs. Carstairs. “But where?” 

“At the Four-Leaf-Clover Inn?” sug- 
gested Sonia. 

“Rotten dump,” said Mrs. Carstairs. 
“Tsn’t it, Harry?” 

“Putrid,’’ yawned her husband. 

“Mrs. Crosby is throwing a costume ball 
for the younger set at her house tonight,” 
remarked Tommy Waterlow. ‘‘We might 
drop in and liven things up a bit. What 
say?” 

“Humph!”’ put in the Talbot girl dis- 
dainfully. ‘‘That doesn’t ring any bells 
with me. I know the sort of dances Mrs. 
Crosby tosses. Dead as anchovies, they 
are. Nothing but a gang of sappy flappers 
and nit-wit college boys. Anyhow, we 
couldn’t crash in there much before mid- 
night—and it’s only nine now.” 

“Three hours to murder!” groaned Harry 
Carstairs. ‘‘Now if this were only New 
York “4 ' 

“Or Paris,’”’ inserted Sonia. 

“We might barge down to the Colling- 
wood Theater and catch the second act of 
the show. What’s on there tonight?” said 
Tommy Waterlow. 

“Oh, some road company in a musical 
show—The Love Girl, or The Kimono 
Girl, or The Bathtub Girl, or some other 
beastly girl,’’ Ken Stuart informed him. 
“No, wait a bit—I remember—It’s The 
Radio Girl.” 

“Rotten,” yawned Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
stairs in chorus. 
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“The Branton Stock Company is giving 
The Easiest Way at the Washington,” said 
Ken Stuart. “It might be bad enough to 
be good. Has anybody heard how it is?” 

‘**Putrid,”’ said Mrs. Carstairs. 

“A mess,” said her husband. 

“Well,” observed Tommy Waterlow, 
“that about exhausts the entertainment 
resources of our fair city.” 

“There are always the movies,” stated 
Ken Stuart, helping himself to another 
glass of benedictine. “At the Cameo they 
have Secret Sinners.” 

“Seen it,’ grunted Mrs. 
“Terrible.” 

“Tt smells,’’ added Mr. Carstairs. 

“T’ve got an idea,” burst out Gerald. 

“Spill it, Jerry,’”’ said Sonia. 

“Tt must be a peach, old boy. It’s a 
nine-drink idea,” said Tommy. 

Gerald Shannon rose to his feet a bit un- 
steadily. ‘“‘Were you ever a child?” he 
began oratorically. 

“No; but go on.” 

“Ah, but we were all kids once—even 
Nancy Talbot,” continued Jerry. ‘‘ Well, 
back centuries ago, when we were young, 
we loved a circus. Who will say me nay?” 

“He’s always eloquent when he’s 
snooted,’’ whispered Tommy to Sonia. 
“Tt’s the Irish in him.” 

“Nobody has said me nay,’’ went on 
Gerald. “So I’ll spring my surprise. There 
is a circus in town—a dinky, one-ring af- 
fair, ’tis true, but, nevertheless, a circus, 
with at least one lion and a tattooed lady. 
Now at this very moment my soul is full of 
a burning desire to see a tattooed lady. 
Come, let us all be young again and go to 
the circus. Are you with me?” 

“Sure!” said Tommy Waterlow. 

“T suppose,”’ said Mrs. Carstairs, patting 
a yawn back into her carmine lips, “‘that 
we might as well do that as sit here and 
rot. 

“Good!” cried Gerald. “‘On to the tat- 
tooed lady and Bosco the snake eater—he 
eats ’em alive, right before your very eyes.” 

“T’ll need another drink,’’ said Sonia. 
“The smell of elephants always weakens 
me.” 


Carstairs. 


A terrible circus band was blaring the life 
out of the sort of march circus bands blare 
the life out of when Gerald and the rest 
stumbled their way to a box by the side of 
the sawdust ring. Two rather mournful 
clowns were in the act of belaboring each 
other with barrel staves and emitting per- 
functory yelps of pain the while. A small 
audience was enjoying the performance. It 
soon became more interested in the be- 
havior of the occupants of the box than in 
the antics of the clowns. 

From behind a stupendous mustache, the 
ringmaster announced: 

“‘Ladee-ees an’ gemun, the next act is the 
most sensational and unique ever pre- 
sented in these United States. It gives me 
great pleasure to introduce Black Devil, 
the demon horse. He’s chock-full of mean- 
ness. No one ever rode him and no one ever 
will. He’s an outlaw, a bad one, and the 
management will pay fifty dollars—fifty 
dollars, ladee-ees and gemun—to anyone 
who can ride this kicking, bucking, raring 
son of Satan.” 

After a moment full of suspense, five 
men, with elaborate caution and many 
shouted warnings to one another, led in, 
dramatically, a lanky, vicious-looking 
beast with small, bright, evil eyes, and 
ears lying flat. One doughty retainer held 
a rope fastened to the demon’s bridle, and 
the demon dutifully exhibited his untamed 
nature by crow-hopping and rearing about 
the ring. 

“And now, ladee-ees and gemun, you will 
witness a terrific struggle between man and 
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brute beast. That daring horseman, Tex 
Gilbert, the world’s champion cowboy, will 
attempt to ride Black Devil.” 

To aroll of drums, Mr. Tex Gilbert made 
his entrance. He was a small, tobacco- 
faced, bow-legged man in a vast sombrero 
and fuzzy chaps. Warily he approached 
the equine son of Satan. With a catlike 
leap he gained the saddle. But he did not 
remain there long. The horse arched his 
back and launched Mr. Tex Gilbert into 
space. Mr. Gilbert did not seem surprised. 
He rose, dusted off the sawdust and tried 
again. Three times he tried, but the demon 
was too much for him. With short, violent 
bucks, the horse popped the champion cow- 
boy into the air as if Black Devil were a 
red-hot stove and Mr. Gilbert a chestnut. 

““Yousee, ladee-ees and gemun,”’ cried the 
ringmaster triumphantly, ‘‘it can’t be done. 
Now is there any gemun or’’—this with a 
leer—“‘lade-e-e in the audience who would 
like to try to ride Black Devil?”’ The audi- 
ence silently and unanimously declined. 

But suddenly there was a movement in 
the box. “Jerry!” 

“Where is he going?” 

“Stop him!” 

“Come back, Jerry! You’ll break your 
fool neck.” 

“TLadee-ees and gemun,”’ announced 
Gerald Shannon, partly to the members of 
his party and partly to the rest of the audi- 
ence, “‘Mr. Jerry Shannon, the celebrated 


Celtic cowboy, is about to mount the snort- 


ing son of Satan.” 
He settled his top hat firmly on his head 
and started to climb out of the box. 


“Jerry!” Sonia’s voice was nearly a | 


scream. ‘‘Come back! You’re in no condi- 
tion to ride!” 

“Woman,” said Jerry sternly, ‘‘who is to 
blame for my condition? And, moreover, I 
never felt in better condition in my life. 
I’m going to ride that horse.” 

He shook the tails of his evening coat 
free from her grasp. 

“Jerry, stop—for Sonia’s sake.” 

He was in the ring by then. “I’m going 
to ride him for Jerry’s sake,”’ he declared. 
He approached the horse carelessly. He 
got near enough to pat the Black Devil’s 


nose and to say a few quiet words to him. | 


The son of Satan regarded him queerly, 


apparently mystified by the vision before | 


him—a tall man with a shining white shirt | 
| colors. Radium hands and numerals cost $1.00 


front, a glossy high hat and a wide and 
friendly grin. Then, with a quick move- 


ment, Gerald threw a leg over the horse. | 


For a very short second Black Devil re- 
mained stationary, pondering over the situ- 
ation. Then he burst into action. 

He circled round the ring at a mad pace, 
then stopped suddenly and shrugged his 
shoulders. 
saddle. He went away from there hastily, 
described an are and landed, sitting, on the 


sawdust—not quite on the sawdust, for his 


new hat was beneath him. 
“Jerry, for heaven’s sake come back! 
Give it up!’’ Sonia cried. 


“Hurrah for Ireland!” said Jerry. “I’m | 


beginning to like this.” 


Again he drew near to the son of Satan. | 


The horse watched him with a baleful eye. 
Very quietly Gerald began to talk to the 
horse, as he adjusted the saddle, loosening 
the cinch. Then he swung himself aboard 
the fiery steed again. They started around 


the ring at a breakneck pace. The horse | 


bucked, but his bucks were mere ladylike, 
half-hearted imitations of his former fren- 
zied efforts. Gerald stuck there. 
after three circuits of the ring, he reined the 
son of Satan down to a docile jog, to vehe- 
ment applause. 

“Well, sir,’’ said the ringmaster, hastily 
masking a wry face behind a chagrined 
smile, ‘‘you sure are some horseman. I 
guess you got fifty berries coming to you.” 

“Oh, keep it,’”’ said Gerald, dismounting, 
“and buy oats for the son of Satan.” 

He sauntered back to the box. He rode 
better than he walked. 

“Jerry, you shouldn’t have done it!” 
Sonia was almost angry. 

“Well, I did do it. Sorry if it scared 
you.” 


Gerald did not tarry in the | 


Then | 
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“Jerry’’—it was Tommy Waterlow who 
was speaking—‘‘you’re a marvel. | Gad! 
To ride a wild horse—and you as tight as a 
lord!” 

Gerald smiled. “It’s nothing to get ex- 
cited about,’”’ he said. ‘If I were sober, I 
might let you go on thinking that it was 
good horsemanship. But, since I’m not, I’ll 
tell you the truth. Black Devil is no more 
of a roaring, snorting son of Satan than you 


are, Tommy. I thought he was—the first - 


time he unloaded me. But then I got wise. 
The poor old creature had simply been 
scared to death. All he wanted was a few 
kind words and a looser saddle. Look 
here.” 

Gerald opened one hand and held out a 
cactus leaf covered with short sharp spikes. 

“Where on earth did you get that?’’ de- 
manded Tommy. 

“From under the Black Devil’s saddle,” 


he said. ‘‘No wonder the poor brute 
bucked.” 
“Gad! That’s shameful! Something 


should be done about it,’’ declared Tommy. 

“You noticed,’ remarked Gerald, ‘‘that 
I dropped a few words into the ringmaster’s 
ears? Well, he’s not apt to try that trick on 
the son of Satan again—at least not in this 
part of the country.” 

Gerald turned to the Carstairses. ‘‘ Well, 
how do you find the show?” he asked. 

“‘Rotten,”’ said Mrs. Carstairs. 

‘Well, it’s about over,” said Mr. Car- 
stairs. 

“We can’t go to Mrs. Crosby’s ball with- 
out costumes,”’ objected the Talbot girl. 
“Not that I want to go and listen to a lot 
of eighteen-year-old kids giggle. Besides, 
you know Mrs. Crosby. She’s as jolly asa 
morgue, and twice as dignified. And the 
senator is worse. A fine pair of polar bears, 
they are.” 

“Hush, Nancy,’ warned Tommy Water- 
low. ‘“‘That’s no way for a nice old lady 
like you to speak of the social leaders of 
Branton.” 

“‘T have it!” cried Gerald. 

“‘He’s got it,’’ said Ken Stuart. ‘‘ What 
have you got, Jerry?”’ 

“Tt’s a pip, whatever it is,” said Tommy. 
“‘A fourteen-drink idea!”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed Gerald, ‘“‘we’ll take 
the circus with us!”’ 

“What? How?” 

“Why not?’’ asked Gerald. 

“Tt’s one of the big thoughts of modern 
times,’’ agreed Tommy. “But can we do 
iat 

“What’s to stop us?” 

““The circus people.” 

“Rest easy about them. They had a 
slim house tonight. Even clowns and 
acrobats haven’t souls beyond the reach of 
gold. I’ll rent the whole blooming show,”’ 
said Gerald. 

“Senator and Mrs. Crosby will love it. 
Now you tell one,” put in the Talbot girl. 
“‘They’ll probably send for the police.” 

“Good! I love policemen,” answered 
Gerald. ‘“‘Come on, let’s do it. It’s my 
party. And what’s life without parties? 
And what are parties without a little gay 
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variety? What do you think of the notion, 
Harry?” ' 
“Not so putrid,” yawned Mr. Carstairs. 
“No,” agreed his wife, ‘“‘not so very 
putrid.” 


The large stone house that Senator 
Crosby had built himself was one of the 
impregnable social citadels of Branton. 
The house was huge and grave, with bay 
windows, rather like the senator himself. 
It was presided over by his wife, a brittle, 
icy lady who imported her clothes from 
Paris and her accent from London. They 
had a daughter named Consuelo, who had 
more knees and elbows than she could con- 
veniently manage, and for her they gave an 
occasional formal ball, a solemn affair, to 
which the eligible young men and girls of 
Branton went under protest. They could 
hardly stay away. In Branton one does 
not snub a senator who sells a million dol- 
lars’ worth of cement a year and a lady who 
knows, by observation, how things are done 
in Newport. 

The ball was proceeding in a tranquil 
and stately fashion, despite the presence of 
champagne on the buffet. Near it hovered 
the senator and he had a keen and watch- 
ful eye. 

A species of tumult in the vestibule at- 
tracted the attention of the senator. He 
started out to investigate it in his best 
senatorial manner. He beheld Gerald 
Shannon in the act of waving aside the 
Crosby butler and steering his party into 
the Crosby mansion. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Shannon,”’ said 
the senator with heavy affability. In 
Branton one is affable to the son of the 
city’s richest man. 

“Hullo, senator! How are you?” said 
Gerald. “‘I brought a few friends to your 
party. Hope you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, not at all. Delighted,’ replied the 
senator, somewhat dubiously, for some of 
Gerald’s friends were beginning to flow into 
the entrance hall. 

“They’re all college boys,’ explained 
Gerald, indicating four swarthy, foreign- 
looking acrobats who were still in their not 
especially clean pink tights and spangles. 

“Senator Crosby, permit me to present 
my friends, Mr. Bones, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Cones and Mr. Mones.” 

““Charmed, I’m sure,” said the senator; 
the four tumblers responded with short pro- 
fessional nods. Senator Crosby looked un- 
certainly at Gerald, who was a striking 
figure in a gaudy, if frayed, clown’s suit. 

“‘And I’ve brought a college polo team,”’ 
announced Gerald blandly. He waved his 
hand toward four clowns, who, in their 
polka-dot uniforms, stood, dazed and 
suspicious, in the doorway. ‘‘Senator, 
allow me to introduce them—Mr. Hinkley, 
Mr. Pinkley, Mr. Rinkley and Mr. Dink- 
ley.”’ 

“T’m—I’m charmed, I’m sure,’’ mur- 
mured the senator, mopping his brow. He 
looked appealingly at Sonia Brotherton, 
and the Carstairses, who had just made their 
hilarious entry. 
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‘And, senator, you'll be glad to know 
I’ve brought some ladies,’ said Gerald. 
“Tt just happened that a girls’ college 
basket-ball team was passing through Bran- 
ton, and I knew you'd love to have them 
come to your party.” 

“Oh, yes, yes—love to,”’ said the senator 
nervously. 

“Ladies,” said Gerald, with a deep bow 
to five members of the troupe—a strong 
woman, two acrobats, a lion tamer and the 
tattooed lady—“‘ permit me to introduce to 
you one of Branton’s leading citizens, 
Senator Alonzo B. Crosby. Senator 
Crosby, get accustomed to my friends: 
Miss Morgan, Miss Horgan, Miss Forgan, 
Miss Borgan and Miss Dorgan.” 

The senator inclined a disturbed head. 
“Tt’s a pleasure,’’ he murmured. 

“Tt’s mutual,” tittered the tattooed lady. 

““When do we eat?”’ said the deep voice 
of one of the acrobats. He was at once 
kicked into silence by the strong woman. 

“Where in hell do you think you are, 
Ike? In a chow house? Act refined!” 

“Supper is being served,” a footman an- 
nounced. 

With a sigh of relief, Senator Crosby 
turned away. What a strange-looking lot 
modern collegians are, he was thinking. 

“Now to put on the feed bags,”’ said the 
acrobat, Ike, cheerfully. 


The Crosby ballroom was the largest and 
most magnificent in all Branton. It needed 
to be that night. It was large enough to 
swallow up Gerald and his guests. A new 
life came into the ball. Whatever dis- 
paraging things have been said of acrobats, 
nobody ever accused them of being tee- 
totalers. 

“‘Beer!’’ Ike the acrobat cried from the 
depths of a thirsty soul. ‘‘Golly, what 
beer!’? And manfully the acrobats and the 
clowns and the equestrians fell to the task 
of demolishing Senator Crosby’s supply of 
Piper-Heidsieck and Pommery. 

Not that the senator minded. In a quiet 
corner of the conservatory he was sitting 
with the tattooed lady. ‘“‘I’d be so inter- 
ested to hear about your work,” he was 
saying. 

“Tt’s no merry laugh, papa,’”’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘standing in a tent all day and 
having a lot of rubes rubber at you and 
make hick cracks about the pictures.” 

“Tents? Do they have tents at col- 
lege?” 

“‘T guess they do,” she said, fixing her 
best smile on him. “Say, honey, I got a 
thirst like a pack of camels. What do you 
say if we have a cozy time out here with 
one of those dirty big cold bottles—just you 
and me?” 

“Oh, the younger generation!’ mur- 
mured the senator, and sent a servant for 
a bottle and two glasses. Time passed. 

“Say, papa, this stuff makes me feel re- 
ligious inside.”” The tattooed lady was 
speaking; her smile was arch; she had a 
pretty face, if you don’t mind gold teeth, 
and her tattooed arms and throat were cov- 
ered by her cloak. ‘‘Come on, baby, wake 
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up and sing. You're as playful as a stone 
dog. Don’t you like little Maysie, honey?”’ 

“Don’t call me honey, Maysie,”’ said the 
senator. ‘Call me little Lonnie.” 

It was some time after this that Mrs. 
Crosby, on tiptoe, entered the conserva- 
tory. She had come to find the senator to 
tell him that Gerald Shannon’s college 
guests were behaving oddly in the ball- 
room, were turning somersaults, and were 
saying peculiar things to the debutantes, 
and that, in as much as it was well after 
two, it might be well to intimate politely 
that the ball was over. Shortly after Mrs. 
Crosby entered the conservatory, the party 
ended. It ended very abruptly. 

All Mrs. Crosby could say as she put 
away her pearls that night was: ‘“‘Oh, that 
Gerald Shannon! That awful, awful 
Gerald Shannon!” 

As for Gerald, he woke at noon. A loco- 
motive works, in full blast, was in his head 
and a desert was in his throat. His last dis- 
tinct impression was that he had kissed 
somebody good night. It might have been 
Sonia; it might have been the tattooed 
lady. Just then it did not greatly matter to 
Gerald Shannon. 

With somewhat heavy eyes, he surveyed 
his room. He could see through the open 
door that his trousers were in the bathtub. 
Something hard was in bed beside him; he 
rolled over and contemplated it. It was 
what had once been an excellent silk hat. 
He rolled over again and prodded a bedside 
button. In came Hondo. 

“’ Morning, Hondo.”’ 

‘Goo’ morn’, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Hondo?” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

““What time did I get in?” 

“Tree-forty ’clock, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Ah! Alone?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Indeed? Who was with me?” 

“Tree gemmens in pink skins.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—the college boys. 
Well, what did we do?” 

“They teached you to throw summery- 
salts.” 

“They did? No wonder I.ache. Don’t 
tell me we sang, Hondo!”’ 

“Yiss, Mis’ Boss, you singed.” 

se What?’’ 

‘Wear lee rivy shanny flows.” 

“We did? Where the River Shannon 
Flows! Dear me, dear me, what a state I 
must have been in! Hondo!” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I compos mentis?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“Was I jingled then?” 

““No, Mis’ Boss.” 

“Was I lit 

“No, Mis’ Boss.’’ 

“Was I squiffed?”’ 

“No, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“Was I blotto?” 

“No, Mis’ Boss.”’ 

“Tut-tut! Was I stinko?” 

““Yiss, Mis’ Boss.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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important by itself. It’s the way he brings 
it all together. Facts about the mill and 
the packing plant, and so on. Temporary 
facts such as people make too much of be- 
cause they don’t understand the difficulties. 
Naturally you can’t tell them everything— 
every little thing that happens. You don’t 
tell yourself everything, do you?” 

“T try to,” said Jael. 

““Maybe you do,” he said, looking at her. 
““AsI say, it isn’t somuch anything Plaino’s 
got, as the way he puts it together to make 
it look as if we had been concealing our 
whole back yard.”’ 

“That’s true, isn’t it?” said Jael. ‘You 
have been concealing it. You’ve suppressed 
these facts for fear they would make the 
people uneasy, and now when somebody 
begins to tell them you are uneasy.” 


“Semicorn uses that word suppress,’ 
said Capuchin, irritably. ‘‘Suppress! Sup- 
press! What does it mean? There’s no 
such thing as saying everything, telling 
everything, printing everything. Why did 
we get control of the press to begin with? 
So we could print our own news in our own 
way. That was why. No other reason. 
Noweverybody says we’ve been suppressing 
the facts. I don’t like the word. If you 
leave out the vital truth on purpose, that is 
suppression. We’ve never done that. 
We’ve printed what was vital; the truth 
as we’ve seen it.” 

He was becoming unpleasantly excited. 

“Well, go on. What more of Plaino?”’ 
said Jael. 

“He hasn’t started to yet, that I know 
of,’’ said Capuchin, “‘but what I’m afraid 


of is he will attack Mr. Dwind’s bank. If 
we got arun on the bank I don’t know what 
might happen.” 

“Mr. Dwind’s bank,”’ said Jael, repeat- 
ing him. 

“Yes,” said Capuchin doggedly. ‘‘We 
took it just as he made it. We didn’t even 
read the law, not until afterward.” 

“You think Plaino would do that?” 
Jael asked. 

“Do that! He would do anything. He 
would start a run on his own bank if he 
thought that would hurt the League.” 

“Well, go on again,”’ said Jael. 

“The day I left,’’ said Capuchin, ‘we 
had a meeting of the directors. I’m not a 
director, you know. I’m not in it at all, 
in fact. Only of course I was there. The 
only trouble with the bank is it needs 


money. Its assets are good. As the saying 
is, they’re frozen. That means they can’t 
be turned into money. They’re very tight 
for ready money, the bank is. If they had 
a run, they tell me, they couldn’t hold out 
an hour.” 

“Yes,” said Jael. 

Her coldness, touched with irony, dam- 
aged his style and caused him to do his 
worst. She was forcing him to the point, 
not as he intended coming to it, but in her 
own way. 

“That’s all,’’ he said. “It’s what I’ve 
come to see you for. If you could take over 
some of those assets for cash—those farm- 
ers’ notes and unpaid checks, some flour- 
mill bills, perhaps—or if you didn’t like 
that, if you could make a considerable 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Take you rself, for instance— 


D° you attend to the little, important 
things of life as conscientiously as 
you should? 


Do you run out of gas or water in your 
car now and then? We all do. 


Do you put off going to the dentist 
with the regularity your teeth—and 
your health——deserve? Many of us do. 


Are you careless—or lazy— about at- 
tending to lots of other little, important 
things that bring on trouble when neg- 
lected? Who isn’t? 


Take brushing the teeth, for example: 
even in this simple little job many of 
us are careless. 


At night we're tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers 
of Listerine set out deliberately to for- 
mulate a dentifrice that would furnish 
the easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste eficient even in 
the hands of lazy people—for in tooth 


* This specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 


At the same time it is harder than the 


tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 
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brushing, at least, the word lazy applies 
to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With just a 
minimum of brushing your teeth feel 
clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is made. It contains a 
specially prepared cleansing ingredient— 
entirely harmless to enamel*—plus the 
antiseptic essential oils that have made 
Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
deposit in cash. It’s all perfectly 
good, understand.” 

“T’ve already put a lot of money there, 
you know,” said Jael. ‘‘My bankers have 
warned me it isn’t safe.’’ 

That statement set him off on a wild 
philippic against Wall Street, bankers, priv- 
ileged interests. Of course they would tell 
her it wasn’t safe. They were in a con- 
spiracy to ruin the bank. Any other bank 
in the same circumstances would have only 
to take its frozen paper to Minneapolis, 
Chicago or New York and get bright, new 
Federal money for it. Could the People’s 
Bank do this? No, indeed. Why? Be- 
cause the Treasury, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, had joined in that conspiracy. 

Jael let him go. 

When he subsided, she said, “‘On one 
condition. The condition is that I may 
send auditors of my own to go over the 
books of the People’s Bank. On their re- 
port, I shall decide.” 

This was the most unexpected thing she 
could have said. Capuchin was injured, 
estranged; also, as she could see, alarmed. 

“There are no honest auditors,’’ he said, 
beginning to walk rapidly to and fro with a 
singular gesture of the arms, working them 
as if he had dumb-bells in his fists, but with 
an upward slant, not at right angles to his 
body. ‘‘They will make a bad report,’’ he 
said. ‘“They’d have to. They are preju- 
diced to begin with. I wouldn’t trust one 
of them with my hat.” 

She was firm and silent. 

“How long do you suppose it would 
take?’ he asked presently. 

“‘T could send them today,” she said. ‘‘I 
should follow them myself, and be there to 
see that they lost no time.” 

Suddenly he veered around. 

“Good!” he said. “Plenty good!”’ He 
shook hands with her twice. ‘‘ Everything’s 
all right,” he said. “‘There’s nothing but 
what can be properly explained.’”’ With 
that he went. 

Jael sat musing. Putting it on the frog. 
Dwind unloading on Capuchin; now Capu- 
chin unloading on both Dwind and Parshal. 

She was disgusted. The specific facts 
as they afterward developed surprised her 
not at all. She had already a complete 
sense of the situation. Dwind’s revelation 
the night before, followed by this interview 
with Capuchin, left her in no doubt of the 
disagreeable truth. The New Freedom ex- 
periment was in desperate trouble. 

Two questions were before her. One was 
a question of immediate measures. That 
could not be settled until she had got a re- 
port on the bank. She called to Miss Lilli- 
bridge to get her banker on the telephone— 
the one who had warned her. She told him 
what she needed. That night six expert 
accountants departed for Liberty, with a 
formal letter from Jael to Capuchin saying 
these were the auditors and please to let 
them see the books. 

The other question was complicated. 
What of her personal relation to New Free- 
dom? Her pride wasinit. The pride of the 
Lothian College was init. Butit was much 
more than a matter of pride. That she had 
got a great deal of money involved in it 
gave her no anxiety. She had parted with 
it freely, in the belief that it was promoting 
a social service; and this was the first out- 
let for her wealth that was both adequate 
and satisfying. It fulfilled her desire, which 
was to employ it in a manner that should 
justify her father’s acquisition of it to begin 
with and her custody of it afterward. All 
of her other works, the Lothian College 
included, scarcely absorbed her annual in- 
come. Here she was putting forth the prin- 
cipal, not merely the accretions, and that 
gave her the feeling she wanted. She was 
not insensible of the praise bestowed upon 
her by the illuminati, or of the public es- 
teem in which she was held, even by many 
who disbelieved in the things she did. Yet, 
in all matters a realist, she knew her own 
motives. They were not unselfish. The 
chief one was to redeem the Saint-Leon mil- 
lions from the stigma they bore when she 
received them. In this she had succeeded. 
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Now she asked herself if she would give 
the whole of her fortune to save the New 
Freedom experiment. After hard and hon- 
est reflection she answered herself, saying, 
“Yes, provided ” Yes. Provided 
what? Provided the experiment was sound. 
Wasit? There was the root of the question. 
Grave doubts tormented her. 

To say nothing of the money, the best 
radical intelligence there was had gone into 
it. The Lothian College people had gone so 
far in their work with Capuchin as to make 
a scientific study of the people by racial 
groups in order to conduct the propaganda 
efficiently. The Swedes, for example, loved 
to be entertained in a joyous manner; the 
Norwegians preferred long speeches, to 
which they would listen stolidly for hours 
on end. So, picnics for Swedes were not 
like pienics for Norwegians. They had 
taken pains to that degree. They had said 
in the beginning— Dwind, for one, had said 
it, as she distinctly recalled—that here was 
the perfect opportunity to prove the case of 
the people against capitalism. 

Well, they had had the situation entirely 
in their own hands. No assistance had been 
withheld. And what had they done with 
it? A bank full of frozen assets. Unloading 
the blame on one another. Afraid of one 
asthmatic old man who was threatening to 
tell the facts. Afraid themselves to tell the 
facts. Suppressing them in the people’s own 
newspapers. 

Had they been too intelligent—too 
clever? What had they left out? Was it 
wisdom, innate knowing, a way of reference 
above intelligence, above any theory of 
facts, above the facts themselves? Orhadit 
been inevitable in human contradiction? 

She had been trying to make Fitzjerald 
talk about it, his view being always so con- 
trary; but he had turned her off, except 
once to make an oracular observation, 
which was, “‘ You cannot dispense with the 
principle of growth. You may knowall about 
a tree and still you cannot invent one.” 

Lately she had submerged herself in his- 
tory. Was there any clear meaning in the 
historical process? She saw this process as 
an endless chain, turning on a wheel of 
which only a segment of the upper rim was 
visible. People rising—rising—rising, as 
far back as one could see. Rising always to 
overthrow something, overthrowing it, then 
re-creating it again, not invariably in the 
same detail, but in the same principle. 
Seeing it in this way became a phantasy. 
It occurred to her that if only the people 
had the wit to walk slowly backward 
against the direction of the wheel they 
might stay up; instead, they looked back 
and stood still and were forever carried on 
by the endless chain, rising with it suddenly 
to the plane of view, crossing that plane 
in an are, disappearing again to the right. 

They knew what they wanted. To be 
free! From the moment of appearing out of 
obscurity at the:-left to the moment of dis- 
appearing into it again at the right, all the 
way through the arc, they were chanting, 
“Freedom! Freedom! We know a way to 
be free!”’ 

She could not make out whether they 
were fast to the chain actually or merely 
behaved in that way under a fixed delusion 
of locomotion, or of progress, from a sense 
of movement in time, unable to distinguish 
between that and a movement of their own 
making. 

From this reading, which was voracious 
and absorbed her whole imagination, she 
emerged with no convictions; only much 
more doubt. Formulas for freedom such as 
formerly she had not questioned critically 
now started echoes in her mind, echoes of 
the song she heard in her phantasy of the 
wheel, the rim, the endless chain turning 
upon it—the song, ‘“‘Freedom! Freedom! 
We know a way to be free!” 

What were the Russians saying night 
after night at her board? That song again. 
She was not horrified at anything the Rus- 
sians had done to set themselves free. The 
fact that troubled her was that they had 
smashed the Romanoff rule only to bind 
themselves to a dictatorship that con- 
demned dissenters to exile and death, limited 
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liberty more than it had been limited before 
and repressed free speech, saying what 
tyranny always says, ‘‘This is for the good 
of the people.” 

At this time she made a random note of 
her mind. 

“When people talk of freedom,’’ she 
wrote, “do they know what they mean? I 
donot. Where is thisfreedom? In nature? 
There every living thing must obey the 
law. The penalty for revolt is sudden death. 
People cannot be economically free. They 
have their bodies to keep. They cannot be 
spiritually free. Fear is their bondage— 
fear of God or fear of the unknown. I, 
myself, now that I walk alone, thinking my 
own thoughts—am I free? I deliver myself 
from the opinions of others and find myself 
bound by the tyranny of doubt. One may 
believe a false thing and still act. One who 
doubts is spread taut between yes and no. 
That one cannot move at all, not even in 
agony.” 

On reading what she had written, she 
said, ‘‘Sounds like Angus. Even more so.” 

Then she tore it up, remembering as she 
did it the words of her strange father, that 
she had his mind and it would be her curse. 
Was that why she tore it up? she asked her- 
self. No. She went back. First the writing; 
next the association of it with Angus; then 
amemory of her father; his words about her 
mind. But just beneath and much more 
poignant, though unacknowledged, was the 
recollection of what he had said at the 
same time about the kind of man she ought 
to marry. One with red hair. One like 
Angus. And it was that made her tear the 
piece of writing up. Symbolic gesture, dis- 
missing a troublesome thought. 

“T know too much,” she said, slowly 
drifting the fragments into the waste- 
basket. 

What did at last determine her attitude 
toward New Freedom was nothing that 
occurred in her mind. It was feeling—a 
feeling of personal responsibility and a feel- 
ing of loyalty to the Lothian College peo- 
ple. They did believe earnestly in what 
they were doing. Such sincerity, even 
wrongly applied, could not be wasted. It 
was bound to prove something, and the 
least she could do would be to stand by 
them. 

xV 

EANWHILE in New Freedom that 

tide which overcometh every tide be- 
fore was rising fast. When Jael arrived at 
Liberty, three days behind her bank audi- 
tors, Anx Plaino was not in his window. But 
vibrations of him were in the air. There 
had just been a collision in the public square 
between men handing his pamphlets out 
of sacks and persons calling themselves 
leaguers, who were in fact—at least the 
leaders of them were—Wobblies aching for 
a fight. Plaino’s men had been driven off. 
Then he had placed them on the steps of 
his own bank. That was where Jael saw 
them. She passed them on purpose to re- 
ceive a pamphlet, which she read as she 
walked. 

The big title was in red ink: 


THE TRUTH IS SORE 


Beneath it a statement in italics, in effect 
that since the Freemen’s League controlled 
the press and had refused to print his 
matter either as news or as advertising at 
full space rates, he was obliged to resort to 
this method of reaching the public with 
the facts—the word “‘facts”’ in bold capi- 
tals. This was the first of a series of pam- 
phlets. They would be mailed, as they came 
forth, to every voter in the state, for the 
U.S. mail was still neutral. They could be 
had, also, in any quantity on request at the 
bank. On the back was a photograph of 
the tombstone; below it a prediction that the 
missing numeral at the bottom of the stone 
would be filled in the morning after the 
next election, in November. “This is not 
a fact,” he was careful to say; “it is a 


prediction. Everything else in this pam- 
phlet is fact’’—‘‘fact”’ again in capital 
letters. 


It was light on the old man’s character 
that nobody ever questioned his facts. If he 
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said it was so it was. And not one of his 
facts was ever disproved. The controversy 
turned on their meaning and interpretation. 
Everyone wondered where he had got his 
information. He knew more about the 
affairs of the state, the People’s Bank and 
the League as a whole than any other per- 
son inside or outside, and his sources never 
failed him. 

In the first pamphlet he confined himself 
to the state-owned and coéperative busi- 
ness ventures. He told what the flour mill 
had cost, which was more than the people 
knew, and how that cost compared per unit 
of capacity with the cost of the finest flour 
mills in the country. Then he told what it 
was costing to make flour in that mill and 
what the loss was a barrel. The state 
would save money by shutting it up. He 
told the same story of the meat-packing 
plant. There was similar treatment of the 
codperative stores and lumberyards and of 
the state ereamerics. 

To Jael’s immense relief there was not a 
word about the People’s Bank. She won- 
dered at this, and wondered even more 
after she had read the preliminary report 
of her auditors. It was available that eve- 
ning. 

Thebankwashopelesslyinsolvent. More- 
over, its insolvency involved the finances 
of the whole state. The state itself was 
insolvent in this way: Under Dwind’s law 
not only the state but also the political 
subdivisions—meaning counties,townships, 
school districts and towns—were required 
to keep their money on deposit in the Peo- 
ple’s Bank. The largest of these public 
funds was the school fund, and it was gone. 
It had been loaned away to farmers, to the 
Freemen’s League, to the state for its un- 
profitable business undertakings. In the 
bank’s vaults were reams of long overdue 
postdated checks, some that might become 
good, thousands that were utterly bad. 
The books were in a state of chaos. On 
warrants representing people’s grain, stored 
in the people’s elevators, more money had 
been loaned than the grain was worth. The 
price had fallen since it went into storage, 
and no one had either the authority or the 
courage to make the farmers sell it and pay 
off the bank, There were some blind ac- 
counts. One was Account X. All the 
bank’s bookkeepers knew about it was that 
Parshal, the former president, had said it 
was all right. Account X owed the bank 
more than a million dollars. Then there 
was a loan of a million and a half to the 
Louisiana Company, secured by promis- 
sory notes. This, the bank’s bookkeepers 
said, could be explained only by Mr. Ca- 
puchin. And there was almost no cash in 
the till. 

She sent one of her auditors off to Cali- 
fornia to question Parshal about Account 
X, and waited for Capuchin, who had been 
reported out of town, but was coming in to 
dinner. 

He arrived in a humor that was new to 
her. She was expecting him to look wor- 
ried. Not at all; he was inflated. Every- 
thing about him, his gestures, his edges, the 
contortions of his mouth in talking, seemed 
slightly exaggerated; and he had in him 
some secret which he held to his own advan- 
tage. Jael wondered. Was heso infatuated 
as not to realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion? Or was he acting? 

It was both. Under attack he experi- 
enced an ecstasy of exalted innocence. All 
his deeds, whatever their character, stood 
before him gilded in the light of perfect 
intention. This view intoxicated his mind. 
It was not enough that he himself should 
see it. He expected others to see and ad- 
mireit. Yet it was very frail. In some bare 
corner of his mind he must have been aware 
of its frailty, else he would not have been 
always so quick and jealous to defend it, 
would not have defended it with such sub- 
tlety, would not have been so inflamed and 
unforgiving toward those who declined to 
accept it. 

This was the state in which Jael now ob- 
served him, and the impression she got of 
him that he was acting a réle was at the 
same time true. That was another thing. 
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He had been in a panic about the bank. 
He could not answer for the effect of its 
failure upon his leaguers. His interview 
with Jael in New York a few days before 
had been most unsatisfactory. For a mo- 
ment, when she was so cold and named the 
condition, which was to see the books, he 
had thought everything lost. Then sud- 
denly he had veered round and accepted 
the condition heartily. Here was the per- 
fect illustration of one way his mind worked. 
Not to have accepted her condition would 
of course have been fatal. On the other 
hand, there was no reason to suppose that a 
disclosure of the bank’s condition would 
not also be fatal. He did not choose. What 
prompted him to accept was the precogni- 
tion of an idea that was yet to appear. He 
felt it somewhere. For hours he struggled 
to get hold of it. Then it came to him. 

The red-card printer who brought to 
him the advance copy of Plaino’s first 
pamphlet had said the second one, not yet 
in type, would be an attack on the Lothian 
College people. This information had not 
impressed him at the time. In talking with 
Jael he had forgotten to mention it. Then 
most opportunely, in relation to the bank, 
it became very important. It made it 
possible to hang the bank on Jael and her 
Lothians. She would find herself publicly 
identified with it; her reputation would be 
bound up with it. Therefore she could not 
afford to let it fail. She would feel obliged 


to stand by it. Thus Plaino had played ° 


into his hands. 

There was the immediate difficulty, how- 
ever, that Plaino’s next pamphlet would 
not be out for a month, whereas the bank 
required help at once. Therefore it was im- 
perative to know what was in that next 
pamphlet in order to confront her with it. 
Ever since his return to Liberty he had 
been praying, bribing, cajoling the red-card 
printer to get him a look at it, and only 
this day he had succeeded. The printer had 
smuggled out the manuscript. It was all 
that he could have wished it to be. Now, 
coming to this interview with Jael, he had 
rehearsed himself carefully on what he 
should say and how he should say it. 

Jael was surprised that his first words 
were: “‘ What do you think of Old Anxiety’s 
blunderbuss?’’—when he should have had 
the bank on his mind, as it was on hers. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I think of it,” 
she said. ‘‘ What are you going to say about 
it? How does the newspaper answer it to- 
morrow?” 


“That hasn’t been decided,’ hesaid. He . 


was helping himself to food and affected 
an absent manner toward the subject. 
“That hasn’t been decided,” he said again, 
having his dinner before him. ‘I thought 
we had better confer, talk it over together, 
so as to present a united front when we 
came to it.” 

She understood that he was talking care- 
fully, with some purpose in view, and 
waited. 

“‘T’ve seen what’s to go in the next 
pamphlet,” he said. 

She said nothing, though he gazed at her 
steadily in a way that made her uncom- 
fortable and resentful. 

“Tt’s an attack on you, the Lothian Col- 
lege, all your people here,” he said. She 
noticed that he said not ‘‘our people”’ but 
“‘vour people here.” 

“Have you got it with you?” she asked. 

“No, it isn’t in print yet. I’ve seen the 
printer’s copy.’”’ She waited. ‘Very inter- 
esting,’ he said. She waited. ‘‘Facts I 
knew and put out of my mind, and some I 
didn’t know myself,’ he said. ~ 

“As accurate as the facts in his first 
pamphlet?” Jael asked. 

“So far as I know,”’ he said. ‘‘As to the 
facts here, he’s got them all straight. That 
Mr. Dwind was loaned to us by the Lothian 
College to write the bank’s law and charter, 
that Lothian College people to the number 
of forty are in state jobs here, costing nearly 
two hundred thousand a year, and so on. 
Also the fact that it was your money bought 
the newspaper. I can’t imagine how he got 
hold of that. He has been bribing people 
in our midst. Some of our own.” 
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He became much interested in his food 
again. 

“Anything else?”’ Jael asked. 

“Yes,” he said, pretending to be some- 
what reluctant. ‘‘He attacks the Lothian 
College itself. When he comes to that I 
cannot say how accurate his facts are. You 
would know. Oh, yes, and all about this 
house. He’s got that. A lot of informa- 
tion about people who’ve been here visit- 
ing, especially anarchists. We know what 
an anarchist is. Most people don’t. The 
name scares them.” 

Now she began to see where he was head- 
ing out. Putting her on the defensive. 

“What about the Lothian College in par- 
ticular?’’ she asked. 

“Fe calls it a school of anarchy,” said 
Capuchin. ‘He likes the word, knowing 
how people take it. Well, that’s nothing, is 
it? But he’s gone and got hold of some 
books written by members of the Lothian 
faculty and he prints extracts from them. 
One a book about marriage. One against 
private ownership of land. We’ve got tore- 
member we are dealing with people who get 
married and own land. I’m afraid that 
stuff will do us a good deal of harm.” 

“You think this will hurt?’ said Jael. 

“‘T know these people,” hesaid. ‘“‘I know 
about how far you can go with them. The 
land question alone. You can’t talk about 
state ownership of land around here, not 
even in theory. Everybody’s got land. 
The man who wrote that book is here in one 
of the state bureaus.’”’ He finished eating. 
“However,” he said, ‘“‘everything will come 
right if we can keep the bank on its legs.” 

Jael was very angry. Putting her and the 
Lothians on the defensive in front of him- 
self! 

“What do you know about Account X?”’ 
she asked him bluntly. 

“Oh, you’ve heard from your figure 
worms?”’ he said. 

“T thought you might be able to tell us 
something about Account X,”’ she said, 
“while we are waiting to hear from Par- 
shal.” 

“How are you going to hear from Par- 
shal?” 

“‘T’ve sent a man to see him. They said 
at the bank he was the man to ask.” 

He was morosely thoughtful for a little 
while. ‘“‘I can tell you all there is to know 
about that account,”’ he said. ‘“‘The money 
was lost in wheat speculation.’”’ Seeing her 
look of amazement, he explained, ‘‘ The first 
mistake was to lend the farmers too much 
money on their grain. Then the price be- 
gan to fall. The Chicago speculators were 
putting it down. It was Parshal’s idea that 
we could beat them and put the price back 
to where it belonged. The motive was all 
right. We were doing it for the farmers of 
New Freedom. But the idea was bad. It 
turned out badly.” 

“And the Louisiana Company. What do 
you know about that?” Jael asked. 

This time his eyes did not wander. 

“‘They would be suspicious of that,’’ he 
said. ‘I suppose they told you I carry the 
Louisiana Company around in my pocket. 
That may appear to be so, but it doesn’t 
belong to me. I have never so regarded it. 
It’s for the League when the time comes to 
speak of it. Maybe I ought to have told 
somebody to protect myself. I wanted to 
prove it first. You have to have some 
imagination to see it.”’ 

He had been speaking injuredly. Then 
he saw it all clearly again. His imagination 
flared up. The Louisiana Company was all 
for grace and redemption. It would repay 
tenfold every kind of loss the state had suf- 
fered. It owned and held under option a 
vast tract of land in Louisiana, on a river, 
with a wonderful site for a power dam. 
The plan had two features. One was to 
develop hydroelectric power with which to 
manufacture at very low cost nitrogenous 
fertilizer such as New Freedom needed 
badly, and distribute it to the people with- 
out profit. The other feature was a winter 
colony in the warm South. Every New 
Freedom farmer and his family to have a 
bungalow and some irrigated acres there. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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You know each thief’s alias—Friction, 
Wear, Misalignment, Faulty Lubri- 
cation, Poor Work, Less Output, High 
Maintenance, Swift Depreciation,and all 
that gang. In the Arabian Nights Tales 
the beautiful slave girl poured boiling oil 
into the jars that hid the thieves, and killed 
them. Just as effectually, you can dis- 
patch the thieves around your machinery, 
with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


Friction, that arch-robber of Industry, is 
_ stopped wherever modern Timken ro/ling 
motion supplants the old, soft, rubbing 
bearings, or compromise types. The ef- 


fect on power requirements alone may. 


mean a saving of 30%,, and lubrication 
savings reach even greater proportions! 


But since Timkens are much more than 
merely anti-friction bearings, they also 
improve machinery in many other ways. 
Their tapered design inherently provides 
higher thrust, shock and radial capacity, 


“THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO.;, CANTON, OHIO. 
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without extra bulk or complication. The 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED Timken rolls add 
to speed capabilities. And Timken steel, 
made only in Timken electric furnaces, 
carries all the motion. In Timken mount- 
ings there is no moving contact on shaft 
and bore surfaces, because all motion is 
within the bearing itself. 


This increased load capacity, simplified 
design, and supremely fine bearing ma- 
terial assure the permanent rigidity of 
Timken-mounted shafts, gears, pulleys, 
wheels, spindles and other parts. As a 
result the output per man, per machine 
and per horsepower is bound to increase 
and improve. 


Timken economies are vouched for not 
only by 160,000,000 successfully applied 
bearings, but by highly reputed manu- 
facturers in every held of industry, who 
have adopted Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings for equipment of every kind. 
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When your desk is piled high with work to be done, 
and you find yourself plagued with a mass of pressing 
detail, you would give a lot for an extra pair of hands. 


You cannot get these hands /itera/ly, but you can 
get them in effect by making use of Ope right printed 
forms. Every modern business house uses some 
printed forms—invoices, letterheads, work sheets, 
requisitions. These are just a few of the more com- 
monly used printed forms that help to keep the wheels 
of business turning. 


There are printed forms for many purposes, and the 
more liberally you use them the less time it takes to 
get work done. There are forms for conference re- 
ports, for recording decisions, for appointments, for 
routing important information—and for many, many 
other applications. 


These forms invite the pen, pencil and typewriter 
because they are so easy to fill out. Once 


a filled out, they establish dates, authors, 
on = | | 


time of receipt, and reduce the chances 
of error and misunderstanding. With 
printed forms there is a place for every- 


Hammermill Ledger. 


HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
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The Utility Business Paper 


Extra hands—when you need them 


thing, and everything is usually in its place. Study 
your business with a view to making greater use of | 
printed forms. And when you make a decision, keep 

in mind that you cannot do better than print these 
forms on Hammermill Bond. 


Hammermill Bond is known everywhere as an ideal 
paper for printed forms. It comes in twelve colors 
and white, making different forms easy to identify. 
It is priced reasonably and is standardized in quality. 
Hammermill Bond has the right surtace for pen, 
pencil, typewriter, carbon and printing. And it 1s 
made to stand rough usage. 


You can secure Hammermill Bond when you want 
it. Printers know it, and many have it in stock at 
all times. 


It may be of assistance to you to look for sug- 
gestions in the Working Kit of printed: forms which 
we have prepared. We shall be glad to 
send this to you without charge or 
obligation, together with samples of 
Hammermill Bond. When you write 
us, please use your business letterhead. 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms made of 
Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill as Hammermill y 


Bond and with the same high standard of quality and uniformity. 
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A refuge from the rigors of the Northern 
climate and the means to carry on agricul- 
ture through the whole year. Change, 
moreover. Theexcitement of change. Joy- 
ous migrations twice a year to keep them 
happy. 

She questioned him about the land. He 
had never seen it. The engineers had re- 
ported on it. She should see their reports 
the next day. Others had seen it. All re- 
ports were excellent. It was cut-over tim- 
berland, he admitted, and yet to be cleared. 
Nothing had been built or begun. There 
was only the land and the idea. 

This chimera astonished her even more 
than the explanation of Account X. She 
was speechless. There he sat, still glowing 
with the vision, visibly emotional about it. 
His eyes were hot; his hair, a little long, 
was brushed straight back over his ears, 
showing his baby-white temples in which 
the blue veins throbbed. As absurdly 
meritorious as a schoolboy after having re- 
cited a grand piece. 

For a while neither of them spoke. He 
did not wish to ask what she had decided 
to do about the bank, if anything. He 
wished her to say, and she did. 

““My auditors tell me the People’s Bank 
is insolvent,’ she said. 

“T thought they would tell you that,” he 
said. 

“‘T have made up my mind,” she said. 
“There are two conditions. I will help the 
bank provided, first, a new board of direc- 
tors shall be named to include three prac- 

tical bankers, and provided, also, that I 
shall approve of the next president.” 

Capuchin answered as if he were think- 
ing out loud: ‘As to the directors—yes, 
they are named by the legislature. It is in 
Mr. Dwind’s law that way. As to the presi- 
dent—he is elected by the directors. That 
also is according to Mr. Dwind’s law. I 
don’t see 2% 

““T’m not asking you to see,” she said. 
“T’m laying down conditions. The bank is 
in my hands, remember. I can shut it up.” 

“How?” he asked. And she knew in- 
stantly that he had been waiting for her to 
say just that. His manner was now aggres- 
sive. ‘“How?”’ he repeated. 

“By demanding the money I have there,” 
she said. “‘The bank cannot pay me. It 
would have to say it was insolvent.” 

“You would not dare,” he said. 

That was the point he had been coming 
to all this time. It was true. She had 
made an empty threat; also, she had under- 
estimated his intelligence. 

“Or,” she said, “‘I could simply do noth- 
ing and let it shut up in its own way.”’ 

He rose from the table. ‘‘Even if you 
mean it now,” he said, “you will change 
your mind. Not on my account, of course. 
Not for the League. For your own sake.”’ 

That was true too. She knew it was true 
as he was saying it, and she had not faced 
it herself. 

“Think about it some more,” he said. 
*‘T’ll come in tomorrow evening.” 

They shook hands. This was a rite he 
never omitted, or if he did it was a sign of 
enmity. 

Jael’s emotions were so intensely dis- 
agreeable that she became physically un- 
comfortable. She was ashamed of him and 
ashamed of herself. “A stultifying experi- 
ence,’’ she said, thinking of the interview 
as a whole. Her impulse was to wash her 
hands or change her clothes. Instead, she 
did a thing she had never thought of doing. 
The resolve formed itself unawares in her 
mind. It startled her a little, yet she did 
not pause to examine it. Capuchin had not 
been gone more than five minutes when she 
set forth, walking rapidly. It was a still, 
cold night. The moon was full. Her mind 
became tranquil and knew perfectly what 
it was doing; yet she had not thought what 
she should say to him, and was vaguely 
wondering how to begin as she rang Anx 
Plaino’s doorbell. 

“Come in!” a voice said. She heard it 
faintly. It had to be a loud voice to be 
heard at all. There were double doors at 

* the entrance vestibule and double windows 
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around the house. It was a square brick 
dwelling, ugly and unpretentious. Plaino 
had been a widower for twenty years. He 
had no children and lived here alone with 
two servants, a man outside and a woman 
to keep house. The woman had gone to 
bed. 

The doors were not locked. Jael let her- 
self into the vestibule, which was dark, 
then into the hall, which was dimly lighted. 
Plaino’s hat, muffler and overcoat were 
hanging there on a polished steer’s horn; 
his rubbers were beneath them. The outer 
shell of him, grim and censorious, creased 
by his daily activities, shaped by his per- 
sonality. He himself was in a room to the 
right and called again, ‘“‘Come in!” 

The door was ajar. She pushed it open, 
and saw only the top of his head. He sat 
in a morris chair with his back to the door, 
reading the Scriptures. Without looking, 
he said a third time, “‘Come in!’’—now 
with some impatience in his voice. Jael 
walked around and stood facing him. He 
took off his glasses, looked at her, and 
said, “Oh!” 

She noticed that he wore about the house 
an old gray coat out at the elbows. In this 
state of relaxation he looked very old. A 
pastel portrait of a woman, probably his 
wife, and The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence were the only two pic- 
tures in the room. 

“T’m Jael Saint-Leon,” she said. 

“T know you,” hesaid. ‘‘Push the papers 
off that chair and sit down.” 

She felt a little awe of him. Of old men 
she knew almost nothing and a man of this 
kind, old or young, was outside her ex- 
perience. It had occurred to her to men- 
tion the fact that her banker in New York 
knew him and spoke most excellently of 
his character. But when she came to say 
it there seemed no point to it. It was un- 
important. 

She said, ‘Mr. Plaino, do you know the 
condition of the People’s Bank?”’ 

“‘T do,” he said, ‘‘and so do you.” 

“You know it perhaps much better than 
I do,” she said. 

“Much better,” he said. 

‘Are you going to attack it?’’ she asked. 

He looked at her for a long time through 
his glasses, holding them at arm’s length. 

Then he said, ‘‘‘For the Lord hath cre- 
ated a new thing in the earth. A woman 
shall compass a man.’”’ 

**T didn’t realize,’’ she said, ‘“‘how abrupt 
that would sound. The reason I ask is this: 
I want to save the bank if possible. I feel 
some responsibility for it. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of money. I am willing to put the 
money in. You know what the question is. 
I had thought of asking you to take charge 
of it, or to form a committee of bankers for 
that purpose, but that seems not to be 
feasible. There are difficulties in the law. 
The legislature names the directors and 
the directors name the president. What I 
have come to ask you for is advice.” 

He kept looking at her through his 
glasses, holding them far and near. His 
hands were very long and thin, hardly 
wider than the thickness of his wrists. It 
was not there his strength lay. 

“T am going to attack it,’”’ he said. 

She answered, ‘“‘Even though I tell you 
I am willing to help it through.” 

“The daughter of David Saint-Leon does 
not want advice,” he said thoughtfully. 
“That is not what she comes to me for. 
She wants information. They have been 
telling her she must save their bank. They 
have been telling her that unless she fills 
its till again with money, it will fail. They 
speak to her in dread accents of arun. I 
tell her better. ’Tain’t that they are afraid 
of. Their fear is that when they have no 
more money to lend, the people will turn 
against them.” 

“T must be very stupid,” said Jael. 
“‘Somewhere I lose the point.’ 

“This is not a bank like any other bank,” 
he said. “If it were, Anx Plaino should not 
attack it. Never. Shall iron break iron? 
’Tain’t natural. ’Tain’t in the writing. 
What do they say? They say if a run 
started on their bank they couldn’t last an 
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hour. That’s true. But it can’t happen. 
When we speak of a run on a bank what do 
we mean? We mean the depositors get 
scared and come all at one time and de- 
mand their money back. If the bank can’t 
give them their money it fails. This bank 
has no money. Its till is empty. Yet I tell 
you if that fact were published in the news- 
papers, still there would be no run on the 
bank. Why not? You want to know why 
not? Why, because the people already have 
the money. The bank does not owe the 
people. The people owe the bank. Can 
you imagine people coming in a panic all at 
one time to pay the bank what they owe it?”’ 

“But the bank does owe a great deal of 
money,” said Jael. 

“Not to the people,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
the fool’s riddle. Now follow me. To 
whom does a bank owe money? Any bank? 
To its depositors. Very well, who are the 
depositors in this bank? Not the people, 
mind you. You are one. I think you are the 
only private depositor it has. You are not 
going to demand your money back, are 
you? You are not going to start a run on 


the bank, are you? Who are the other de- |’ 


positors? They are the counties, the towns, 
the townships, the school districts, the 
state itself, all required by law to keep their 
funds on deposit here. Those funds are 
gone. The bank is liable for them. Follow 
me. To whom is it liable? Not to persons. 
A county is not a person, is it? A town is 
not a person. The state is not a person. 
They are political forms, these depositors, 
with no blood to run cold, no organs of fear, 
nothing of their own to lose. They are not 
going to make a run on the bank. 

“Don’t you see what has happened? The 
counties, the towns, the state—they have 
been collecting taxes from the people and 
putting the money—the people’s money— 
into this bank; and the bank has ladled it 
out to the people again as if it were fable 
honey. When the people come awake to the 
fact that it was their own labor, not fable 
honey, they were beguiled to consume in a 
delirium of extravagance, they will destroy 
the bank. You cannot prevent that. No- 
body can. It will be an act of political san- 
ity. Meanwhile there will be no run on the 
bank. Don’t let them befuddle you on 
that point. The people have eaten their 
honey.” 

He was looking at her again in that pe- 
culiar way, with one eye closed, trying her 
first through one lens and then the other. 

“T’m greatly obliged to you for giving 
me this view of it,’’ she said, rising. She 
held out her hand. The touch of his was 
limp. He was already adjusting his glasses 
to their natural use and looking for his 
place in the Scriptures, lying open on his 
knee. He called after her, saying, ‘‘Slam 
the outside door so I can hear it.” 

“Good night,” she said. 

He waited to hear the door slam and then 
remembered to say good night. 

As she walked slowly home it occurred to 
her that the old man might have had a 
subtle motive, namely, to turn her from 
her thought of helping the bank, for if she 
did help it—that is, put it in funds again so 
that it could go on lending—its political 
power would continue. Nevertheless, he 
had made it logically clear that its problem 
was primarily political, not financial. Be- 
ing a state bank, it was supreme. No out- 
side authority could touch it or oblige it to 
confess its insolvency; and since there 
were no individual depositors to come clam- 
oring for their money, it could simply stand 
there with a grand and vacant stare. The 
people had already got out everything 
there was in it. The people were debtors, 
not creditors. How extraordinary! Her 
mind was made up. 


XVI 


HEN Capuchin arrived at Little Jones 
Street for dinner the next evening the 
scene was unexpected and strange to his 
humor. He resented both the presence of a 
large company of Lothians and the jollity 
among them, in which Jael herself was tak- 
ing part. They were singing an old Western 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
ballad about a dying miner that one of 
them had found and brought in; they were 
also improvising musical sounds for accom- 
paniment, from glasses on the table and 
from an empty copper pot muffled with a 
napkin and used as a drum. 

Jael smiled at him pleasantly, indicated 
that he was to sit at her right, where a place 
was ready, and turned again to her friends, 
saying, ‘Almost perfect. Now! Once 
more,” 

His displeasure increased. Never had 
these Lothian people regarded him with 
becoming respect... Who was he to be 
treated as one of them? They had not even 
taken the trouble to greet him collectively. 
One had said hello; another had waved a 
hand; Jael herself had not spoken to him. 
He fumed and ate, thinking how he should 
like to fire the whole crew out of their jobs; 
and just as he was beginning to debate the 
feasibility of doing it Jael leaned toward 
him, saying, beneath the singing: 

“Your Lothians will all resign tomorrow. 
Having resigned, they will tender their 
services to the state for one dollar a year. 
You can take them back on that basis, if 
you want them. Hereafter I shall pay their 
salaries myself.’’ Before he could answer 
she turned her attention to the ballad and 
called for it to be repeated. 

Presently, again she leaned toward him, 
saying, with the air of having just remem- 
bered, “‘I’ve stopped the man that was on 
his way to see Parshal’”—and gave him no 
chance to speak. 

The singing was followed by conversa- 
tion, serious, audacious, witty. 

Jael gave it her whole attention, joined 
heartily in the laughter, and when there 
was a sign of its letting down she herself 
set it off again. This went on for more than 
an hour, Capuchin becoming all the time 
more dour and aggrieved, until at last he 
lost his wits and did what she was expect- 
ing. 

‘“What have you decided to do about the 
bank?” he asked. His tone and manner 
said also: ‘‘This is no time for such frivo- 
lous goings on.”’ 

She answered him casually, with her at- 
tention divided between what she was say- 
ing to him and what the Lothians at that 
moment were saying to one another. 

“T’ve decidéd,”’ she said, “‘to do—to do 
nothing for a while. Let’s wait to see— 
what will happen.’’ Then immediately she 
seemed to forget him. 

For several minutes he sat quite still. 
Color began to show in his face. He rose 
fr¢m the table, meaning it to be noticed 
that he was offended, and said good night 
without offering to shake hands. Jael said 
good night very sweetly and let him go. 

A rage possessed him. He had been 
treated lightly by Jael and her companions. 
In the act of disappointing him she had 
belittled and mortified him. His ego 
floundered in distress. A venomous worm 
with its tail afire, striking at anything but 
itself and in danger of doing that. 

Notwithstanding the casualness of her 
manner, which was of course malicious, Jael 
had picked her words carefully. She had 
not been final, only procrastinating. All 
she said was that she had decided to wait. 
It was still her private intention to aid the 
bank if the situation should desperately 
require it. This she did not say. To have 
said it would have defeated her purpose, 
which was to try both facts and motives 
according to Plaino’s version of them. 

It was Capuchin’s misfortune not to see 
this. His power of intuition failed him. 
From the light Plaino had opened to her, 
Jael’s understanding of the case was clearer 
than his. Her natural impulse was to be 
candid in all matters. But she had begun to 
suspect him. It was quite probable, she 
thought, that he had not been frank with 
her. On this one point, however, her sus- 
picion was unfounded. Although Plaino 
was right, as events proved, his view was 
original. There were other bankers who 
did not see it as he saw it. Dwind himself 
did not see it. Capuchin knew nothing 
about banking, nor did any of his associates 
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understand it in principle. All of them did 
honestly fear what they said they feared, 
namely, arun on the bank; besides fearing, 
as Plaino correctly said, the political con- 
sequences of its being unable to continue 
making popular loans to the people. 

Aimlessly, his mind in hot turmoil, Cap- 
uchin walked to the newspaper office, went 
to the editorial room and sat at a vacant 
desk. Presently Semicorn came and bent 
himself over the desk, resting his two hands 
upon it. ‘‘The dowager empress has been 
conferring with Anx Plaino,” he said. 

“Miss Saint-Leon?’’ said Capuchin. 

“Yes. She went to his house last night. 
Did you know that?” 

““Yes—yes, of course, I knew that,” 
said Capuchin, lying for his vanity’s sake. 
He must be supposed to know everything 
that happened. Semicorn straightened up, 
spread his hands in the air, and walked 
away. 

After some restless moving about, twice 
dusting himself with particular care, Cap- 
uchin went over to his desk. 

“You run a very fine infermation serv- 
ice, Mr. Semicorn. I compliment you. A 
very competent service. I suppose you 
know what they talked about.” 

“Who?” said Semicorn, indifferently. 

“Plainoand Miss Saint-Leon, last night.” 

“Yes,” said Semicorn, going right on 
with his work. ‘‘I know what they talked 
about.” 

Capuchin hated to ask. It made him feel 
small. He waited for some time. Semicorn 
waited, too, and continued reading his gal- 
ley proofs. 

“Well, what?’’ Capuchin asked at last, 
with no effort to disguise his irritation. 

Semicorn’s seizures came without warn- 
ing. They were probably as unexpected to 
him as to others, like attacks of mania or 
visitations of epilepsy. They were not fre- 
quent. For long periods he would go along 
presenting the character of a man excep- 
tionally self-restrained, meeting placidly, or 
with a sense of humor, circumstances such 
as cause ordinary beings to lose their tem- 
pers. Then suddenly, with no acute provo- 
cation, sometimes for no reason whatever 
that one might know, he became violently 
excited. There was in him some principle 
of inflammability which, once it began to 
act, deprived him of self-control. In those 
moments he lost all sense of fitness and 
whereness, together with the acquired fac- 
ulty of speaking grammatically. His voice, 
at other times pleasant and level, became 
distorted and high, with a note of frenzy in 
it; his physical appearance changed. The 
passing of the paroxysm was as swift as its 
onset. One instant he would be raving; 
the next he would be his normal self again, 
speaking in his natural voice, as if nothing 
had happened. 

At Capuchin’s question he threw down 
his proofs and blue pencil, rose, kicked 
away his chair, and tore the green eye shade 
off his forehead. 

“Defeat!”? he shouted. ‘‘The people’s 
defeat! That’s what they talked about.” 

_ Capuchin wasstartled andalarmed. ‘‘ Not 
so loud, Mr. Semicorn,” he said. ‘‘Not so 
loud, please.’ 

“Defeat!” he shouted again. ‘I’m tell- 
ing you what they talked about. How dol 
know? She’s a capitalist. A woman that 
her own bankers don’t know how rich she 
is can’t be anything else, ’n’ all her talk 
about the people is monkey kissing. Not 
so loud! Notso loud! Who’s going to tell 
me how loud I can be? They didn’t say 
anything loud. Them I tell you that their 
language is money don’t talk loud. Here’s 
these two. You don’t suppose they know 
each other on sight. Maybe they don’t. 
One night when you’re not looking they 
come together like evil spirits. How? By 
their stink and spots. I don’t care a bull’s 
tail for your Freemen’s League. It’s a billy 
goat in skirts going my way. I’m riding 
it like you are. I do hate like hell to see 
you get sold out in the night by a she capi- 
talist.” : 

As he began, so he subsided, with the 
effect of a rocket, only that it shocked the 
mind instead of the eye. Bringing back his 
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chair, he sat down, adjusted the green eye 
shade and took up his work. 

“Mr. Semicorn, will you come to my 
office, please?”’ said Capuchin. 

“When?” 

“Now. I want to talk this out with you.” 

Semicorn had only to put on his hat. He 
never wore an overcoat. Neither of them 
spoke until they were inside Capuchin’s 
office, with the door locked. Capuchin 
started to turn on the light, then changed 
his mind, and they sat in semidarkness. 
By the light from a street lamp through the 
window they could see each other’s forms 
and that was all. 

“T am impressed by what you say, Mr. 
Semicorn.” 

Capuchin spoke in a low voice. Semicorn 
was rolling a cigarette and said nothing. 
But he was surprised. He had been pre- 
pared to hear that his ride with the Free- 
men’s League was finished. That was what 
he expected. Unaware of the estrangement 
between Capuchin and Jael, he very natu- 
rally supposed that an attack upon her 
would be deemed an unpardonable offense. 

What had happened to Capuchin is 
easily explained. Jael’s behavior that eve- 
ning—her air of indifference, her decision, 
her unexplained change of feeling—had dis- 
appointed him in a crucial manner. His 
vanity had been trampled. His plans were 
upset. But, moreover, he was mystified. 
Something extremely prejudicial had taken 
place, and he could not imagine what it was. 
He was groping for the clew and struggling 
at the same time to control his personal 
feelings in order to be able to think clearly, 
when Semicorn confronted him with the 
news that Jael had visited Plaino the night 
before. 

He was too amazed to see at once the 
possible implications of this fact. It was 
still unrelated, standing there in the center 
of his mind as an object of wonder, when 
Semicorn began his harangue. Then all of a 
sudden it assumed a sinister meaning. It 
explained everything clearly. 

Semicorn’s suggestion that Jael had be- 
trayed him, the people, the Freemen’s 
League, fell upon fertile soil. His nature 
was such as derives a keen morbid pleasure 
from the fact, or it may be only the suspi- 
cion, of having been betrayed. 

In the first place, as the victim of be- 
trayal, one is confirmed in one’s bad opin- 
ion of people. They are as wicked as one 
has supposed them to be. Secondly, be- 
trayal perfectly excuses one’s own failures. 
Thirdly, it excites two powerful emotions, 
namely, a sense of injury and the passion 
of self-pity, and so leads directly to the de- 
lusion of persecution. Also, his ego anger, 
which at first had no place to strike, now 
found its relief in a conviction of Jael’s de- 
pravity. It fused with his righteous indig- 
nation. The same object for both. She 
had offended him in the personal relation. 
That was one thing. She was discovered, 
besides, to have betrayed the people’s cause, 
and that was treason. 

Semicorn said very little. His feelings 
toward Jael were impersonal, rather con- 
temptuous. She had turned out as he ex- 
pected. Plaino was his object. Not that he 
disliked Plaino in any personal way, but that 
Plaino embodied capitalism, stood forth as 
its monstrous figure; and capitalism he 
hated with a destructive, insane passion. 

What hatched between them, those two, 
brooding in the darkness of Capuchin’s un- 
lighted office, was a reckless understanding. 
Capuchin, his cheeks in his hands, his el- 
bows on the edge of his desk, his chair tilted 
forward on its two front legs, talked to 
the wall. Semicorn sat solidly in his chair, 
very straight, with his legs crossed, inces- 
santly smoking. The fire of the cigarette 
made his face intermittently visible in a 
dull red glow. 

The understanding was this: The league 
newspapers, all using the same matter, were 
to attack Plaino without restraint. Semi- 
corn could go as far in that direction as he 
pleased. ; 

Then the next morning they were to an- 
nounce the state’s farewell to the Lothi- 
ans—that they were going to resign in a 
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body and that their resignations would be 
accepted. This, of course, might be regarded 
as a political move, forestalling Plaino’s 
attack upon them. It had that aspect. 
But it was also a direct hit at Jael, and lest 
there should be any doubt on this point 
there was to be editorial comment on the 
news, expressing the great relief of the state 
to be rid of them, lot and parcel. This was 
to be followed by specific comment on their 
disabilities. They were to be represented 
as theorists, impractical, notorious for dis- 
agreement. Their contribution to the cause 
of New Freedom had cost more than it was 
worth. ‘ 

And finally it was to be said that the 
founder of the Lothian College, professing to 
embrace advanced social theories, was, alas, 
nevertheless, herself a capitalist, whose great 
fortune rested on the principle of private 
profit. Capuchin undertook, himself, to write 
the Lothian editorials and send them in. 

Semicorn returned alone to the newspaper 
office. Throwing off his hat, he sauntered 
to the middle of the editorial room, put his 
hands to his mouth, yelled ‘Hi! Hi! Hi,” 
then turned and walked calmly to his desk. 
His Wobbly friends rose, followed him and 
stood in a ring, waiting for the news. 

“Leave to shoot,” hesaid. “‘Goas far as 
we like. Will we surprise them?” 

He was pulling Plaino material out of a 
pigeonhole as he spoke. It wasready. He 
meant to take the paper so far on the first 
impulse that there would be no getting 
back, and he did. 

Capuchin was amazed when he saw the 
paper the next morning. As it was past 
eleven o’clock when he and Semicorn parted 
the night before, and as he supposed, of 
course, the attack on Plaino would require 
to be worked up, he was expecting a news 
item on the Lothians and nothing more. 
The news about the Lothians was there, 
properly displayed; but most of the front 
page was devoted to Plaino. 

There was a cartoon of him in the act of 
foreclosing a chattel mortgage. He had 
stripped the farm of its implements, its 
horses and livestock, even the precious bag 
of seed, leaving only the pine hut and five 
figures of despair—these, a woman sitting 
in the doorway with her head in her lap, 
three children clinging to her and a man 
cursing the landscape, all in desperate need 
of famine relief. Beneath the cartoon was 
a list of several hundred chattel-mortgage 
foreclosures, taken at random from the 
county records, with nothing to show that 
they were not all Plaino’s doing. 

It was grossly unfair. For so long as 
anybody could remember, Plaino had not 
foreclosed a mortgage. His maxim was 
that a banker who loaned wisely was never 
obliged to do so. To Semicorn, however, 
the objection that Plaino himself was not 
that kind of person would have seemed the 
merest quibbling. Plaino was a symbol, 
notaman. Herepresented the system that 
did foreclose mortgages. If he was not 
that kind of person he ought not to repre- 
sent that system. And as for the borrow- 
er’s responsibility, in having borrowed too 
much, or for having failed tomake profitable 
use of what he borrowed, that he would not 
consider. Why should he, in fact, beginning 
as he did with the premise that all things 
belonged by right to the people? What 
they borrowed was already their own. 

The character of the whole paper had 
changed. Anyone would have known it 
was the work of I. W. W. radicals. A spirit 
of brutality pervaded it. The cartoon was 
brutal in both idea and execution. So were 
certain headlines here and there, with no 
reference to Plaino. Several industrial ac- 
cidents, a mine explosion, a railroad wreck, 
a suicide, and a routine statistical item from 
the labor bureau of New York State on un- 
employment, were gathered together under 
one black headline: Dividends! That kind 
of touch had gone all through the news col- 
umns. Strikers were referred to as wage 
slaves. The trial of a communist agitator 
on a charge of murder was aframe-up; the 
defendant was a victim. It was all in the 
headlines. The news itself was in no case 
altered. 
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The one who knew better was Capuchin. 
At his best he was cool, audacious, adroit, 
and that was when he was winning. At his 
worst he was a blunderer, and that was 
when the game went against him. Now he 
was losing his head. The realities were 
more than he could manage. As he tried to 
visualize the situation in the whole he saw 
the flour mill, the packing plant, the bank, 
the codperative stores, lumberyards and 
creameries, the Louisiana Company, the 
newspaper, the legislature, the Freemen’s 
League and hundreds of canvassers racing 
about in four or five states selling it to 
farmers, all revolving—no, nothing so 
orderly as that—all whirling as in a storm 
cloud. They would probably whirl faster 
and faster until something happened. 
That was as far as he could get—until 
something happened. 

It was certain, as, in a state of mental 
poise, he himself had been the first to see, 
that such a paper as this one Semicorn had 
just made would tend to alienate all the 
conservative elements of the Freemen’s 
League. At a former time he boasted that 
he knew how far it was safe to go with these 
people, and he did know. But on the other 
side, his agents in the field, selling the 
League away from home, had been clamor- 
ing for more radicalism. It would be easier 
to sell the League, they said, if its views 
were more radical. That was undoubtedly 
true. So, although it was that affairs were 
going badly in New Freedom, it was possi- 
ble, by making them worse, to spread the 
power of the Freemen’s League much faster 
abroad. His power it was. In this respect 
he was the political strategist who makes a 
stir abroad to divert attention from disas- 
ters near. Anyway it was his rule when in 
doubt to hit, and as he gazed at the paper 
that morning he swelled with a sense of 
combat. Here was hitting! When he saw 
Semicorn he complimented him on the 
Plaino stuff and was silent as to everything 
else. 

XVII 

AEL’S reactions were such as might be 

expected. She had the fairness to see 
that the Herald’s handling of Plaino was 
unjust. Still, that was apparently a way 
men had of fighting, and she had no doubt 
of the old man’s ability to take care of him- 
self. Besides, by its violence the news- 


‘paper, she thought, would probably defeat 


its own purpose. 

But as to the treatment of her Lothians, 
that was insulting, vile, quite unforgivable. 
It was a relief that Capuchin came no more 
to Little Jones Street, for she would not 
have known what to say to him. 

And now the question: 

What should she do? 

It was not only that she could see no way 
of retiring gracefully, though naturally she 
could not help thinking of that also. Merely 
to turn her back on the scene and reduce 
her orbit to the old Jones Street pattern 
seemed quite impossible, and not merely 
in terms of personal chagrin. Much more 
than her own pride was involved. There 
was some moral value to be upheld, if only 
she could see what that was. It seemed 
very important to save something intangi- 
ble. This might be an attitude or a point of 
view, and she had neither. For several days 
her thoughts were in a state of confusion. 

Meanwhile there was the practical fact 
of having forty Lothians on her hands. 
They had resigned, their resignations had 
been accepted, and now they were out of 
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work. They had all been uprooted and 
transplanted. This was her responsibility. 
Some were willing to return to New York; 
the college could absorb them in its faculty 
or place them in social-research work. 
Others did not wish to return. It was while 
meditating what to do with them that she 
began to revolve an idea the germ of which 
had been dormant in her mind for a long 
time. 3 

Going to and fro between New York and 
New Freedom had produced more than 
once that occasion in which everything one 
knows falls away, even one’s name and 
identity, while at the same time things 
hitherto unknown—things beyond good and 
evil—assume terrific importance, although 
one may never be able to say what these 
other things are. She became aware of the 
great mystery of the earth mother. This 
was always west of the Mississippi River, 
sometimes in that kind of swooning glimpse 
one may remember but never recall, some- 
times in dreaming reverie of which the 
mystical truth alone, without object or sub- 
ject, may be remembered. Some inner re- 
gion of herself the existence of which had 
been unknown became in these moments 
vast, coterminous with the limits of the 
universe, pulsating with a knowledge the 
mind cannot share. These experiences left 
her wordless. She could neither describe 
nor define them. 

Once it occurred to her in rational medi- 
tation that the life she knew—life as it ap- 
peared from the Jones Street point of 
view—must either renew itself in the soil 
or perish. Directly or indirectly all those 
indescribable emotions associated them- 
selves with the earth, the fundamental 
mother. 

There was nothing new in this thought. 
It was as old as the nostalgia of city dwel- 
lers. There had been many trials of going 
back, of renewing life in that way, to fore- 
stall necessity by intelligent intention. 

She turned to the literature of these ex- 
periments and was surprised at the extent 
of it. She read the fascinating history of 
Brook Farm. In an obvious sense every 
such experiment had failed. That is, not 
one of them endured. No matter. In a 
spiritual sense they had not failed. The 
mistake was to suppose they might succeed 
materially. That was neither their point 
nor their meaning. In every case some vital 
principle had been renewed to go on with, 
and those in whom it was renewed had 
gone on. 

Well, now, in view of her problem, the 
idea of a soil colony, an adventure of prod- 
igals with Nature, opened a vista. It was 
the happy alternative. She broached it to 
the Lothians and they were enthusiastic. 
They spent several evenings together set- 
ting out the rules to govern it, all very sim- 
ple. Thirty subscribed. 

Then she went forth to find the suitable 
location, which turned out to be a place 
fifty miles from Liberty, where there was 
available a large tract of land in the valley 
of the river flowing north; the land sloped 


gently to the hills that rose abruptly to the 


west in strange, grotesque formations. It 
was already somewhat developed. The ro- 
mantic feature was a very old house that 
had been an inn on the cattle trail. She 
named it the Lothian Farm and proceeded 
to equip it on a considerable scale. 

In finding this place she saw more of the 
country than she had seen before, and it 
grew upon her; also for the first time she 
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came into direct contact with the people, 
not as they might present themselves in 
groups at Freemen’s League meetings and 
picnics, but as they lived and worked. She 
talked with them, ate with them, passed 
nights and evenings with them, and ex- 
panded sympathetically. 

First of all, the contrasts impressed her 
deeply. Success and failure divided by a 
road. Independence and well-being on one 
side, aching discontent and poor living on 
the other side. The same soil, the same sun, 
the same seed. 

What made this great difference? Not 
opportunity to begin with. Nearly every 
highly developed farm, with big barns, 
swelling herds, strong fences and comfort- 
able dwellings, had the pioneer history. 
Settlers, a strong man and a good wife, and 
nothing to begin with but their hands, ac- 
cess to the soil and the habit of toil. Often 
the hut they first raised over their heads 
had been preserved as an heirloom in the 
flower garden; all the children had been 
born in it. And the story running on the 
other side of the road was of one general 
character too. Wistful expectations, inex- 
perience, something that was to have hap- 
pened and didn’t. 

Presently she could foretell by the look 
of a farm whether the people upon it would 
be leaguers or antileaguers and the degree 
in which they would be either. The suc- 
cessful farmers were not necessarily more 
intelligent than the unsuccessful, though 
very often they were; invariably, however, 
their intelligence was practical, not imagi- 
native, and they had, besides, a kind of re- 
straining wisdom. They were not satisfied. 
All of them, no matter how successful, had 
specific grievances, and many of them had 
been hoping through the Freemen’s League 
to remove certain economic evils; but now 
they were turning away from it in disgust. 

The weak farmers, on the other hand, 
were still for it; the more unfortunate they 
were the more ardently they were for it, to 
the point of being fanatical. Capuchin was 
their demiurge, their one hope in place of 
everything else that had not happened, the 
mighty leveler. Their notion of leveling 
was simple. The privileged few, those who 
had got or taken theirs—the strong, in 
brief—were all to be leveled down, while 
they themselves were to be leveled up. 

Jael found herself thinking much more 
about those who were weak than about 
those who were strong. Wherein was their 
weakness? In some significant way they 
were all alike, though apparently so unlike, 
and for a long time she could not get hold 
of it. ’ 

Some were lazy. The squatter type, with 
nothing of their own to lose and a low, cun- 
ning interest in politics. Not so many of 
these. More numerous were those whose 
works seemed foredoomed to failure, 
though the hand were willing and the spirit 
sometimes heroic. On this gray side of the 
road, in fact, was every kind of tempera- 
ment save one. The successful tempera- 
ment was not there. Nevertheless, that 
was the side of the road on which the hu- 
manities and sympathies were rich; it was 
the more hospitable side, and Jael found 
herself preferring it. The people were more 
likable than those on the other side, likable 
as children were, and this was at last the 
word she had been wanting to express a 
common fact about them. 

They were children precisely in the sense 
of lacking what children lack—namely, 
judgment and wisdom. In eyerything 
else—will, passions, sentiments, knowledge 
of facts, activity of imagination—they 
were grown up; and one had to know them 
well to realize what it was they were doing 
to defeat themselves. Rejecting reality, as 
children do, because it is not what they 
wish to believe. 

It was true they had been exploited. 
That was not why they had failed, though 
of course they were bound to think it was. 
They were susceptible to-begin with; they 
had been led by imagination into a struggle 
with Nature for which they were unpre- 
pared by understanding, by experience, by 
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New6-volt Exide Power Unit con- 
sisting of ample capacity Exide 
Battery and trickle charger. $38. | 
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Radio Power Unit, consisting of an 
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power at top efficiency at all times. 
. Battery and charger are assem- 
bled in a single unit in a handsome 
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have to do is connect this unit to 
your set and plug it in your light 
socket or base plug. 

From that moment you can for- 
get your ‘‘A”’ power supply. Charg- 
ing of the battery takes place from 
your house lighting circuit. Ample 
current is always on tap to help 
bring in the distant station and 
bring out the tonal refinements of 
your set. 


Ample capacity 


This new Exide Power Unit is espe- 
cially designed to give ample capac- 
ity for the heaviest demands. You 
can use it all you want, day and 
night, and in the intervals the power 
supply is being renewed directly 
from your house lighting current. 


Master Control Switch enables 
you to place unit anywhere 
in house 


For sets which require it there is a 
new and outstanding feature for use 
with this unit. It is the Exide Master 
Control Switch, which permits you 
to place the unit anywhere you 
wish and at the same time control 
both ‘‘A”’ and “‘B”’ power supply. 
It enables you to place the unit in 
the cellar or in a cabinet or nearby 
closet. The switch can be placed 
on your set or located wherever it is 
most convenient to operate. 

When you are using your set, you 
push the switch lever in the direc- 
tion marked ‘‘Set.’’ When not in 
use, you push the lever back to the 


point marked “‘Charge.’’ While the 
unit is on’ charge the current pre- 
viously consumed is being replaced 
automatically from your house 
lighting circuit. 

The new Exide Radio Power Unit 
comes in 2 sizes—one for sets using 
6-volt tubes, the other for sets using 
4-volt tubes. Also in 4-volt and 6- 
volt models of smaller capacity. 

See the complete Exide line, in- 
cluding standard “‘A”’ and “B”’ ra- 
dio batteries, at any Exide dealer’s 
or your neighborhood radio store. 
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OUR Model 93 Overland is of a new design, 
having a small six-cylinder, L-head type engine with 
a pump-circulating, water-cooling system. Special 
aluminum alloy pistons are used, each equipped with 
three piston-rings above the piston-pin. 

The lubricating system is of the force-feed type, a 
gear oil pump forcing oil under pressure to the rear 
main bearing and thence through the hollow crank- 
shaft to the connecting-rod big-end, crankshaft and 
camshaft bearings. The mist or spray of oil thrown 
from the revolving crankshaft lubricates the cylinder 
walls, pistons, piston-pins and valve mechanism. A 
spring-controlled by-pass valve relieves any excess oil 
pressure in the lubricating system. 

The Overland Model 91 uses a four-cylinder engine 
so designed that the clutch, transmission gears and 
bearings, also the forward universal joint, receive their 
oil supply from the engine crankcase reservoir. The 
proper lubrication of the transmission gears requires as 
heavy a lubricating oil as can be used without causing 
excessive “dragging”’ of the clutch, and special oil con- 
trol design features incorporated in the piston aid in 
preventing excessive oil consumption or formation of 
carbon deposits in the combustion chambers. 

Both of these engines function most efficiently when 
a rich lubricating oil is used. Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
is recommended in summer. 

To assure positive circulation and distribution and 
facilitate easy starting in winter, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic should be used. 
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OUR Special or Advanced Six Nash has a compact 

valve-in-head, six-cylinder, water-cooled engine 
designed for comparatively high compression. Light 
weight, close-fitting cast iron pistons are used, each 
equipped with three piston-rings above and one below 
the piston-pin. The lower piston-rings are of special 
oil-control design, which combined with drain holes 
in the lower ring grooves aid in removing surplus oil 
from the cylinder walls and preventing formation of 
carbon deposits in the combustion chambers. 

A gear-type oil pump in the force-feed lubricating 
system supplies oil under pressure to the camshaft, 
crankshaft and connecting-rod big-end bearings. The 
oil pressure is controlled by a spring-regulated by-pass 
valve. The revolving crankshaft throws a continual 
mist or spray of oil from the ends of the bearings which 
lubricates the cylinder walls, pistons and piston-pins. 

For these special features of design and construction 
a rich lubricating oil is required. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” is recommended in summer. 

To assure positive oil circulation and distribution 
and facilitate starting in winter, a more fluid oil is neces- 
sary, and Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is recommended. 

For all models of Nash cars, 1921 to 1924 inclusive, 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic summer and winter. 
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OUR Marmon is equipped with a high-power, 

medium-speed design of six-cylinder engine. The 
cylinders are cast in blocks of three, of special design 
to assure uniform cooling. 

The piston, of unusual design, consists of an alumi- 
num alloy head which carries the piston-rings and 
Diston-pin and a separate skirt of cast iron, forming 
a piston of light weight with high heat conductivity 
and excellent wearing qualities. Three piston-rings are 
used, the lower one being of special design to prevent 
an excess of oil reaching the combustion chambers. 
Oil holes in the lower ring groove drain the oil 
trapped by this ring. 

A full force-feed type lubricating system is used, a 
gear oil pump forcing oil under pressure to the rear 
main bearing, thence through the hollow crankshaft 
to the other main bearings, connecting-rod bearings, 
piston-pins, camshaft and rocker-shaft bearings. A 
spring-controlled valve prevents excessive oil pressures 
at high speeds. 

The 1926 Marmon is equipped with a special type 
oil rectifier designed to remove as much as possible 
liquid fuel which finds its way into the crankcase. 
The rectifier includes a filtering element which aids 
in removing abrasive material and foreign substances 
from the oil. 

To meet the various features of design and construc- 
tion and other lubrication requirements of the Marmon 
engine we recommend the use of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” for both summer and winter. When atmospheric 
temperatures below zero are encountered, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic. 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT 


HE 1926 Willys-Knight is made in two models, 

66 and 70, the latter being the smaller model similar 
to the 66 in every way. The new engine is of standard 
sleeve valve design with a large cooling capacity and 
comparatively high compression. Cooling water is 
circulated by a centrifugal pump and a thermostatic 
control aids in maintaining constant efficient engine 
temperatures. The improvements in engine design 
permit of unusual power and acceleration performance. 

Force-feed lubricating systems are used in both 
models ; a gear oil pump is located above the oil level. 
Oil is forced under pressure to all the crankshaft, lower 
connecting-rod, all eccentric shaft bearings, generator 
drive assembly and timing chain sprockets. Oil thrown 
from the rapidly revolving crankshaft forms a fine mist 
or spray which lubricates the sleeve connecting-rods, 
cylinder and sleeve walls and piston-pins. 

On the Model 66 an oil purifying device is used 
which is designed to remove, as much as possible, fuel 
which may contaminate the lubricating oil. 

These features of engine design and construction 
require the use of a rich lubricating oil. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “A” is recommended for use in summer on 
all six-cylinder models. To insure distribution and 
circulation and facilitate starting, a more fluid oil is 
necessary in winter and Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic is 
recommended. 

For all four-cylinder Willys-Knight engines use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” in summer and Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Arctic in winter. 
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Some Questions and Answers about 


United States Water-Cured Tubes 


Question — What is the Water-Cure 
Process? 


Answer—The Water-Cure Process is a new 
method of curing or vulcanizing auto- 
mobile tubes now in use in the United 
States Rubber Company tube factories. 


Question —How does it differ from the 
old process? 


Answer—During vulcanization heat and 
pressure must be applied to the tube. 
The old method used steam to supply 
this pressure and heat. The new method 
uses water under high pressure and at 
steam temperature. 


Question —Why does this make a 
better tube? 


Answer—In the old steam method the 
pressure could not be applied evenly. 
Small air bubbles were forméd in the 


tube, each of which became a source of 
weakness. 

The new Water-Cure Process elimi- 
nates the possibility of such bubbles by 
its heavy, even pressure. It also insures 
better union between the tube and the 
valve-base, and at the same time gives 
the rubber itself a finer, longer-wearing, 
more age-resisting texture. 4 


Question —Can water-curing alone 
make a good tube? 


Answer—No. A good tube demands good 
rubber, proper construction and proper 
splicing as well. 


Question —How are these provided in 
United States Tubes? 


Answer—The rubber used is Sprayed 
Rubber, the purest and most uniform 
rubber known. It is made from rubber 


latex from the United States Rubber 
Company’s own plantations, by a proc- 
ess developed and patented by the 
Company. 


United States Tubes are constructed 
of four plies of rubber. Most other tubes 
are made of one or at most two. 


Splicing is done by a specially de- 
veloped method, which not only assures 
uniformly strong splices but also limits 
the pressure and heat to the splice itself 
and does not tend to weaken the rest 
of the tube. 


United States Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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any economic test. There were some, to be 
sure, whose trouble was ignorance, such as 
would have failed anywhere at anything. 

At this time, however, Jael was less in- 
terested in economic analysis than in a new 
way of regarding life from an emotional 
approach. She was down on rational think- 
ing. Deliberately to give herself up to feel- 
ing alone had become a conscious xsthetic 
experience. She knew what she was doing. 
That was the pleasure of it. She could say, 
“Now I am feeling’’—and enjoy it, just as 
she could say, ‘““Now I am reasoning’’— 
and enjoy that. One difference in favor of 
feeling was that it was a new enjoyment. 


TRE MONSTER’S CHILD 


unscrupulously. When I have a subject 
really on my mind I have to worry it con- 
stantly, but Gerry let three or four weeks 
pass without mention of George and Har- 
riet, and when my suspicions of her were 
just nicely lulled she telephoned the office 
and asked me to bring George home to din- 
ner,’ oe 

Her cousin Frank had sent her some fairy 
rings from the country and George liked 
fairy rings so much. 

“Just ourselves?’”’ I asked, suspicion 
stirring in its sleep. 

“Oh, yes,’’ Gerry answered, though she 
doesn’t lie usually. In fact, she’s pretended 
since that she didn’t hear the question. 

* I telephoned George. 

Gerry, knowing exactly how far she could 
go, used no further subterfuge and Harriet 
was with her when I arrived. 

Harriet was in Alice-blue chiffon. Har- 
riet has plenty of money, but when she 
wears a new dress one feels, somehow, that 
she deserves a lot of credit for it. She’was 
painfully excited. You could see that she 
was staking everything on this dinner and 
whatever hellish plan she and Gerry had in 
mind. 

“Oh, do I look nice, Horace? I do so 
hope I do!”’ 

As she said it she got rosier than the 
little patches of rouge Gerry had put on 
her rather badly—Gerry who rouges herself 
so well. Perhaps Harriet’s nose, which was 
faintly pink from agitation, may have 
thrown out the color scheme. 

If I could have got word to George not to 
come, without Harriet’s knowing it, I 
would have done so, but the telephone was 
just outside the room where the girls sat, 
and, as Gerry knew perfectly, I was too 
soft to hurt poor Harriet, so unusually un- 
attractive in her predatory eagerness— 
Harriet, who, after all, had saved my child’s 
life. Harriet, who was so essentially fine. 

By that failure to telephone I sacrificed 
George to Harriet and my own flabby 
sentimentalism. I knew George wouldn’t 
be able to beat down this fluttering, poign- 
ant, slightly withered butterfly so des- 
perately anxious for her own particular 
patch of sunshine any more than I would 
have been. Then and there I merited from 
George anything that he cared to inflict 
on me. 

George arrived and Gerry tried to get me 
out of the room to mix cocktails. Once I’d 
gone, how quickly she’d have excused her- 
self! To say good night to the babies, 
probably. But George had given me one 
accusing glance, after catching sight of Har- 
riet doing a little spinsterly heaving on the 
sofa, and I’d come to my senses to the point 
of refusing to betray him any further. I 
had Carrie, our maid, bring in the ingredi- 
ents and I shook the cocktails right there, 
defiant of my consciousness that both 
women were hating me for doing it. 

Harriet almost never drank a cocktail, 
but she took one that night, and her nose 
grew a little pinker and her voice more 
excited. 

“Tsn’t this a nice party? I didn’t ior 
we four would ever be together again, it’s 
been so long. Yes, Horace, I will take just 
a few drops more to celebrate.” 
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Seeing and feeling all these people on the 
unsuccessful side of the road as children gave 
her a strange, intense pleasure. What they 
needed to know more about was Nature 
and how to live with her alone in their own 
strength, not economics, not politics, not 
how to have the comforts, manners and dis- 
tractions of the city brought to them, but 
how to scorn and do without the very 
things, things they were petulantly de- 
manding. She had an impulse to go among 
them saying: 

“Your problem is not how to establish 
asuccessful relationship to machine civiliza- 
tion. You must find a spiritual relation- 
ship to Nature, the impersonal mother.”’ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Of course George behaved as impecca- 
bly as a human being could. 

“Tt is great, isn’t it? Here’s to Harriet 
on the primrose path. Harriet new edi- 
tion.” 

“Revised version,’’ I amended, some- 
what unfortunately. 

“Oh, I can be gay,”’ Harriet assured us; 
“T can be just as gay as anyone. You just 
haven’t seen that side of me.”’ 

We withdrew to the dining room to one 
of the most ghoulish feasts through which 
I have ever had to keep my seat. It con- 
sisted largely of tension smothered in si- 
lences. You’ve heard people say ‘‘It must 
be ten minutes past the hour”’ when silence 
takes a party. That whole dinner seemed 
to be taking place at an intolerably pro- 
longed ten minutes past the hour. Even 
Gerry admitted to me later that she went to 
the table a young girl and left it an old 
woman. George behaved the best, but 
even George made a fumble about having 
to telephone and see whether he’d have to 
leave immediately after he’d eaten, but, on 
Harriet’s protest, was weak and didn’t 
telephone. 

When there was food it wasn’t so bad, 
though I’ve never seen comestibles de- 
voured with such savage haste. The waits 
between courses were the racks on which 
we writhed, the wheels on which we were 
broken. 

“What in the deuce is the matter with 
Carrie tonight?” I kept asking Gerry, and 
each time she replied, with a voice just on 
the edge of hysteria, ‘‘Well, Horry, what 
do ycu want me to do about it?” 

Ice cream came at long last. 

“Why, you-all didn’t wait for your 
buttahscotch sauce,’ Carrie gasped what 
I suppose was a few seconds later. 

“No, we didn’t, Carrie,’ Gerry said 
haughtily, reproving her familiarity, though 
we'd often laughed at worse lapses. ‘‘ Does 
anyone want sauce now? Of course they 
don’t. We'll have coffee in the drawing- 
room.” 

We all sprang to our feet. 

“T’m not sure I’ll be able to walk after 
that cocktail,’ Harriet cried. ‘‘Let me 
take your arm, George.”’ 

“Maybe I could push you if you'd sit in 
a chair,’’ George joked. 

“No. This is all right.’’ She squeezed 
against him. 

They went through the dining-room 
door and I was starting after. 

“Wait!” Gerry called and seized my 
sleeve. 

I shook her off. ‘‘I will not,’’ I said, and 
we stood glaring at each other, not an 
above-average devoted husband and wife, 
but one embodied sex hating the other sex. 
I won in the clash of eyes. George, by agile 
fencing, had apparently just avoided a 
crucial speech during that brief moment 
they’d been alone. 

We cackled hollow hilarities until coffee 
was brought and poured and passed and 
Carrie had left the room. Then Harriet 
took one sip, put her cup in its saucer and 
said in harsh, difficult words, all the worse 
for a slight pretense of lightness: 

“Did you know that I have asked George 
to marry me and he won’t?”’ 
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Yet how futile it would be! No one 
would listen. It was Capuchin’s language 
they understood—the language of the 
demagogue. 

In one of these moments of pure feeling 
she identified herself with the earth, unable 
to impart wisdom to her children otherwise 
than through the language of experience, 
which is painfully pieced together by many 
generations and may be altogether lost in 
one. 

She was now at the age of thirty-five, and 
that part of her which was woman, not 
mind, was asserting its hunger. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The destructive effect my bullying glance | f 


had had on Gerry now proved itself. 

“Oh, Harriet!’’ she squealed, and went 
into a mirthless cadenza of laughter. 

“Tt’s perfectly true, isn’t it, George?” 
Harriet said. 

“Don’t joke about it, Harriet,’’ George 
told her, cracking through as he always 
did. ‘I’ve told you I can’t marry any- 
body.” 

Gerry had recovered herself. 
can’t you?”’ she asked. 

Blind fury seized me. ‘‘That’s nobody’s 
business!” I cried. ‘“‘You haven’t any 
right to ask that. George may have a 
dozen reasons.”’ 

“‘Tt’s because he thinks his father wasn’t 
a nice man,” Harriet said, ‘‘and I don’t 
think that’s enough to stand in the way of 
our happiness. It’s environment that 
counts, not heredity. I believe that with 
all my soul. What do you think about it, 
Horace?” 


“Why 


“Oh, I think that myself,’ I admitted. | 


“So do I, George,’”’ Gerry jumped into 
the discussion. ‘‘I don’t think you should 
let any such idea interfere with Harriet and 


you. Here you are, the nicest man in the | 
world, with a comfortable fortune. I think | 


you owe it to the people who left you your 
money to perpetuate their name.” 


Every time Gerry spoke that evening it 


jangled me all up. 


“Tf the reason you don’t want to marry | 


Harriet is because you don’t love her, say 
so and let’s have it over with,’”’ I said. 

I’d thought it was time to be forthright 
and I hadn’t realized how the mention of 
such a possibility would affect Harriet. 
She went a curious, unglazed white. She 
was a bisque statue piebald with rouge. 


Every bit of pride in her—and she was a | 


humble woman, which made that pride 
more essential to her continuance—seemed 


to peer with dying eyes through her eye | 


sockets. 

“Ts it that, George?”’ 

That moment still endures a little in all 
four of us, I am sure, with the savage sur- 
vival of instants burdened with life and 


death. Could George kill the creature | 


pleading with him, or not? 

“Of course it isn’t that, Harriet,’ he 
said in a calm voice which set us all breath- 
ing again. “T’ve told you it was my father, 
and it is. Perhaps I’d better be explicit on 
the subject.” 

“Before you speak,’’ Harriet said, ‘I’m 
going to say I think anything you can say 
on the subject is ridiculous. Your father 
couldn’t have been so bad. Look at you. 
There isn’t a better man in the world.” 

“T deny that,’’ George smiled; “but, 
leaving my virtues out of the question, 
characteristics may skip a generation.” 

“Well, what in the deuce was the matter 
with your father?” I urged. ‘‘Was he 
crazy?” 

“Tt was never proved,”’ George answered. 
“T can only give you a very limited sketch 
of his career. My knowledge of him covers 
only six years.” 

‘*Six years!’’ Gerry echoed, and Harriet 
said, ‘‘ Well, let’s hear about this very ter- 
rible thing,’’ minimizing it in advance. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


PENciIL 


Go to your stationer or 
dealer—buy two boxes of 
Scripto Smooth-Writing 
5¥%4-inch Leads at the regu- 
lar price of 15 cents a box, 
and he will give you—abso- 
lutely free—a 25-cent Scripto 
Pencil ! 


Note.—This offer good in the 
United States and Canada only. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


If your dealer 
should be one of the 
few who doesn’t sell 
Scripto Pencils and 
Leads, use the cou- 
pon. 


Scripto Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 


SALES OFFICES: 

New York Chicago San Francisco 
Export Department: 

19 W. 44th St., New York, U.S. A. 


use Hrks CMe 


Scripto Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Send 
me three (3) Scripto Pencils free—one 
each Black, Red and Blue. I enclose $1, 
for which you are to send me six (6) packs 
of Scripto Smooth-Writing 51!/)-inch 
Leads (Black, Red and Blue), at the regu- 
lar price of 15 cents per pack. The remain- 
ing 10 cents is to cover packing and post- 
age. (Mail orders from Canada require 
payment of duty by recipient on delivery.) 
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This Way Must Guide You 
In Choosing Your Radio _ 


Use it and you'll get permanent satisfaction 


HEN radio was new, almost 
any set, even one home- 
made, was a wanted novelty. 


But all that is past. Radio is now 
a utility. New standards have 
been established. And with them 
_has come a new way to choose a 
radio. 


Do not be guided merely by 
what you read—printed descrip- 
tions may sound impressive, but 
they prove nothing. Do not be 
guided merely by what you see— 
beautiful models are not the chief 
consideration. 


What you hear is ALL IM- 
PORTANT? Your ear 48; theysu- 
preme judge. To attain constant 
satisfaction, your main search must 
be for tonal superiority. 


Experts’ Guidance 

The musically trained ear is 
more critical than that of the 
average person. Therefore, it will 
interest you to know what radio 
is preferred by composers, singers, 
orchestral conductors and many 
musicians. 


Their choice is Kolster Radio and Brandes 
Reproducers. These perfected instruments, 
many believe, offer today’s greatest radio 
enjoyment. 


You, too, can compare radio as others 
have done. You, too, can let your ear be the 
final judge, safe in the knowledge that 
world-famous critics have approved Kolster 
Radio and Brandes Reproducers for you. 


Of Utmost Importance 


The fact that we're a $10,000,000 con- 


Kolster-Brandes 


Kolster Radio is presented in five models, ranging in price from $85 to $375. There isa type 
for every home. Likewise Brandes Reproducers range from its Superior Head-set to a power 
cone. Prices from $5 to $250. Kolster Sets and Brandes Reproducers are built to demonstrate 
conclusively their own superiority. We illustrate here Kolster 8-B—$235, less tubes, with 


inbuilt Brandes Cone Reproducer. 


cern, a pioneer and leader in radio develop- 
ment is not as vital to you as an actual 
demonstration of Kolster and Brandes re- 
production. 


You want to HEAR our instruments, 
* even though we state that our staff of radio 
and acoustical experts is internationally 
famous, our plants and laboratories very 
extensive. 
Even though we tell how we’ve achieved 
some unique and dramatic attainments iri 
radio—such as building most of the stations 


for the U. S. Navy; such as the 
perfection of the Kolster Radio 
Compass, making possible the res- 
cue of the ill-fated S$. $8. Antinoe by 
the S. S. Roosevelt—in the end 
you would want to hear a Kolster 
Set and a Brandes Reproducer be- 
fore you come to a final choice. 


Accept This Offer 


Out of a maze of offerings, the 
most progressive dealers in the 
country chose Kolster Radio and 
Brandes Reproducers only after 
demonstration. They had to be 
certain that their customers would 
be completely satisfied. 


On the same basis, our dealers 
join us in urging you to have a 
demonstration before you make a 
final choice. 


It is an experience, we promise, 
which will prove conclusively to 
you that Kolster Radio and Brandes 
_.  Reproducers are supreme—that 
they can give you the utmost in 
radio enjoyment. 


A Kolster-Brandes dealer will 
gladly demonstrate these instru- 
ments to you. He will let you operate them 
yourself. Make a comparison. 


This demonstration costs you nothing. 
It does not obligate you. You will be the 
sole judge. 


Note convenient coupon which arranges 
for a demonstration or can be checked for 
our illustrated catalog. 


FEDERAL-BRANDES,INC. 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
(] Without cost or obligation to me, I'd like to have a 


home demonstration of a Kolster Set and a Brandes 
Reproducer. 


CO First, I want more information about Kolster Sets 


and Brandes Reproducers, so please send catalog. 
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“Perhaps I’d better start with my 
mother’s people,’’ George began. ‘‘They 
were good burghers from Wilmington, 
Delaware. My mother was an only child. 
Her father died before she was of age, leav- 
ing about two hundred thousand dollars 
pretty well tied up by will.” 

Having gone that far, George stopped, 
lit a cigarette, walked over to the fireplace 
and threw in the match, and stood there 
looking straight ahead of him. 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t keep us in sus- 
pense,”’ Gerry begged, after about a minute. 

“Yes,’’ I abetted her for once, “‘get on 
with it, George. What was your father?” 

““A waiter in a restaurant in Paris,” 
George answered. 

Harriet let out her breath in a tremendous 
sigh of relief. ‘‘Why, George, what a snob 
you must be to think that has any impor- 
tance whatever!”’ 

“Oh, I don’t attach any importance to 
that,’’ George told her; ‘‘ besides, he wasn’t 
a waiter for long. An elderly Englishman 
named Henry Goodwin realized that he was 
above his station and offered him a job as 
valet secretary, which my father immedi- 
ately accepted. He seems to have taken 
hold surprisingly. He hadn’t held the po- 
sition more than six months when Mr. 
Goodwin took him on a trip to the East. 
They were staying at a hotel in Constanti- 
nople when one night they decided to see 
the parts of the city Occidentals rarely 
visit. Neither of them returned to their 
hotel.” 

“Do you mean to say they were killed?” 
Harriet queried. ‘‘But when had he ——” 

“Oh, my father wasn’t killed,’’ George 
assured her. ‘‘He just drops out of the 
picture for a while. A few months later my 
mother and grandmother, who were making 
the grand tour, were at Bournemouth 
when there came to their hotel a handsome 
Frenchman with a surprising English ward- 
robe. He was known as the Comte 
d’Essault. He manifested an immediate 
interest in my mother as the only American 
girl there.’’ 

“You mean,” interrupted Harriet, puz- 
zled, ‘“‘that Mr. Goodwin had been killed 
and left your father money which he used 
to at. eed 1 

“To palm himself off as a count,’ I 
helped her out. 

“‘T really know nothing about the details 
of the affair,’ George answered. ‘‘I be- 
lieve, however, that it was never found that 
any will of Mr. Goodwin’s had been pro- 
bated. At any rate, my mother and grand- 
mother, who were quite inexperienced 
women, were entirely bowled over by the 
glamorous stranger, and within the month 
my mother became engaged to him. Had 
there been a man in the family, or had they 
been English or Continentals, inquiries 
would have been made, of course.” 

“Tt’s really just Claude Melnotte in the 
Lady of Lyons, isn’t it?’’ Harriet defied 
him to upset her. 

“The cases aren’t entirely parallel,’ 
George commented. ‘‘You see, my poor 
little mother was a cripple, which made it 
seem more incredibly romantic to her. Just 
before the wedding was to take place the 
Comte d’Essault came to my grandmother 
and explained that, while he was a rich man, 
with several million franes in the banks of 
Paris, because of some absurd formality he 
wasn’t able to draw on them through the 
English banks, and his marriage would 
have to be delayed until he could run over 
and draw some out in person. My grand- 
mother said that wouldn’t be necessary, 
and loaned him almost all that was left in 
her letter of credit, about twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars. The count and her daughter 
were married and honeymooned in France, 
convenient to the banks, and my father 
would undoubtedly have repaid his loan in 
full had he not, in their first interview 
alone after returning, been showing my 
grandmother a revolver he’d bought on the 
Continent, which exploded in her hands, as 
he explained, and killed her instantly.” 

With the detonation of that revolver we 
all straightened in our chairs. 


’ 
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“George!’’ Harriet gasped. 

“T think you are beginning to under- 
stand,’’ George went on, ‘‘that my father 
was something which I think, without 
hysteria, I can describe as a monster.” 

“T don’t know whether my mother ever 
realized the truth about her husband. One 
imagines her frightened and trapped. I 
suppose I would never have been born had 
it not been necessary for her to go to 
America to arrange about the estate. 

“As soon as the necessary formalities 
had been performed strange accidents be- 
gan happening. She almost fell down a 
mysteriously opened trapdoor-in her old 
home when she went to take leave of it. 
She barely escaped being thrown from the 
back seat of a carriage my father was driy- 
ing. Once the gas jet in her room leaked 
and only her dog saved her from being suf- 
focated. The death of that frail and handi- 
capped creature must have seemed very 
simple to my father, but somehow she 
eluded him for a time and I was born. 

“Immediately my father decided we 
must return to England. My mother had 
been on board ship only two days when she 
was seized with sudden and violent illness. 
A few hours later she died. She was buried 
at sea, unfortunately, because traces of 
arsenic were found in a vessel in her state- 
room. There was talk of criminal proceed- 
ings, but without an autopsy it was decided 
they would be useless. 

“My bereaved father took a house in a 
country district of Scotland—a wooden 
house rare for that country. He furnished 
it inexpensively, providing a quiet nursery 
in a remote part of the top floor for me. 
Two weeks after we’d moved in, the place 
caught fire. It was only by an act of hero- 
ism on the part of a local fireman, who 
scaled a wall and climbed in a window, that 
I was saved. Need I add that the hero re- 
ceived no reward? 

“T caught pneumonia during the pro- 
ceedings, and, while I recovered, I was left 
so delicate it seemed wholly improbable I 
would live. Apparently, my father decided 
to let beneficent Nature take its course, and, 
collecting the insurance on the house, he 
went to London to spend a season on it. 

“By that time there was nothing mean 
about my father’s idea of a London season, 
and no limit to the credit he could obtain 
from a little cash. The entertainments of 
the Comte d’Essault became one of the 
sideshows of the year no one cared to miss. 
A quiet little widow named Anstruther, 
living securely within her rather handsome 
income, was flattered to be invited to them. 
She was more flattered when the Comte 
proposed marriage to her. After their wed- 
ding a pretty ceremony was made of their 
visit to her lawyers, where each signed a 
will in favor of the other. They went on a 
honeymoon to the Austrian Tyrol. A ro- 
manticist like my father naturally chose 
picturesque and rather perilous places for 
his pleasures. He came home once again a 
widower. 

“Unhappily for him, my stepmother’s 
lawyer proved to be curious. On his own 
initiative he sent detectives to examine the 
crag from which the second Comtesse 
d’Essault had toppled to her death. The 
detective discovered that if she had fallen 
from the one my father had named she must 
have been dragged some hundreds of feet to 
the pile of. rocks where she was found, and 
which had been thought to account for cer- 
tain bruises about her head. 

““My father was extradited to Austria, 
but, because of a brilliant defense, he was 
merely condemned to the salt mines for life. 
I’ve got most of this information from his 
trial. His sensitive nature was unable to 
endure the mines and he died after a year. 

“Under English law the property of his 
second wife remained his and passed on to 
me. I can’t think that the people who ac- 
cumulated it would feel any great sentiment 
about the perpetuation of my name.” 

“T can understand how bitter it’s all 
made you,”’ Harriet said in a washed-out 
voice. 

“Oh, I’m not bitter as a rule,” George 
replied. “‘One gets accustomed to any idea 
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in thirty years. I’m a perfect throwback 
to some humdrum ancestor of my mother’s. 
But you see, as a living proof that throw- 
backs are entirely possible, I feel that, 
without being considered a eugenic fanatic, 
I may be allowed my opinion that with a 
possibility of reproducing my father, how- 
ever slight and remote, it’s just as well that 
I should remain childless.”’ 

“T understand your feelings perfectly,” 
Harriet said. 

But George wasn’t quite through. ‘‘And 
how can I even be sure of myself?’’ he 
questioned. ‘“‘Up to thirty most men re- 
semble their mothers’ families; after that 
they’re apt to swing toward the paternal 
side Hi 

It was Gerry who said, “‘You mustn’t 
think about such things, George, dear; 
you mustn’t think about them for a min- 
ute.” 

“T don’t often,’”’ George told her. “‘And 
now I didn’t telephone and I’ve got to run 
on. Really, I have.” 


He was gone in five minutes. I don’t re-- 


member anything about his exit except 
thinking that the women weren’t being 
cordial enough, and booming genialities 
myself. 

If George had taken one of the fire im- 
plements and struck Harriet and Gerry 
and me over the head in good Keystone 
Comedy fashion, he couldn’t have stunned 
us more than he had with his story. 

I remember that we sat about and said 
things like ‘‘ Well, for the love of Mike!” 
and ‘‘ Would you ever have dreamed it of 
George?’’ and “‘ How perfectly incredible!” 

When we recovered a little we discussed 
aspects of the matter for half the night, but 
we did not discuss the possibility of Har- 
riet’s marrying George. In fact, before I’d 
really noticed the transition, I found Har- 
riet being just a little gently critical of 
George for having pursued her, knowing the 
impossibility of anything. That I would 
not stand. 

“Took here, Harriet Lee,’ I said. ‘‘It’s 
not up to you to say one word against 
George Dessault. He didn’t have to tell 
this story unless he wanted to. He just did 
it out of pure tact, and it must have cruci- 
fied him. You ought to be pretty darned 
grateful.” 

Harriet realized that her attitude wasn’t 
quite fine. ‘“‘Of course there was no reason 
in the world for him to say a word,’’ she 
admitted, ‘“‘and I think it was magnificent 
of him.” 

Harriet went into a period of genteel mel- 
ancholy that had a good deal of dignity 
about it. She told Gerry that she’d decided 
to devote her life entirely to doing what- 
ever good she could, and before the year 
was over she married a strapping electrical 
engineer. I don’t know why a smashed 
passion for one person should lead, so often, 
to a successful marriage with an entirely 
different one, but I’ve seen it happen again 
and again. 

Gerry and I made a point of seeing 
George frequently in the weeks which fol- 
lowed, because we were afraid he might 
think that his revelations made a differ- 
ence to us; but they did make a difference. 
There was something gruesome about 


George as a monster’s child. In the light of | 


knowledge his very virtues became, if not 
sinister, at least definitely eerie. 

I remember Gerry announced once that 
she’d made a discovery. 
ticed that, while George has a kind, sweet 
front face, his profile is the wickedest one in 
the world? He could sit for a bust of Nero. 
Particularly his left profile.” And again 
when George had been describing a hunting 
trip, Gerry said: ‘‘Didn’t you think it was 
creepy to hear him gloating over those poor 
animals he’d killed, knowing what we 
know?” 

Either George felt the change in us, or 
the fact that he had taken us so intimately 
into his confidence made him uncomfort- 
able. In any case, the spontaneity of our 
relationship was gone. George dropped us 
and eventually slipped almost from our 
consciousness, only to dominate it again 
when he popped into sensationalism and 
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CHICAGOS FINEST HOTEL 


(Good laste 


In its appointments, cuisine and 
service Hotel La Salle reflects 
the refinement of its guests. 


In its 1026 comfortable rooms, 
in each of the five distinctive 
dining rooms, in the magnifi- 
cent lobby and banquet halls, 
discriminating good taste is re- 
flected. Moderate, fixed prices 
make known the cost of every- 
thing in advance. Register 
here with full confidence that 
nowhere will accommodations 
be more luxurious—nor prices 
more reasonable. 


ytel laSalle 


La Salle at Madison Street 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 
RATES FOR ROOMS 
Price per Day 


FIXED-PRICE 
MEALS 


Number One Two Breakfast. 60c and 75c 
of Rooms Person Persons 5c 
162 $2.50 $4.00 Luncheon : $e 
73 3.00 4.50 Dinner $1.25 
18 3.50 5.50 Sunday Dinner. . 1.50 
247 4.00 6.00 ; 
189 4.50 7.00 A la carte service 
142 5.00 7.50 at sensible prices 
175 6.00 9.00 @ 
20. =7.00 10.00 


1026 Guest Rooms 


Built for style 
and comtort 


Not a 50-50 compromise of fash- 
ion and fit, but a full 100 per cent of 
each. Here’s a young man’s Edu- 
cator shoe which conforms in 
every respect with the new style 
trends in men’s footwear. It is dif- 
ferent only in this: it provides all 
the room that Nature wants for 
five toes to be comfortable and 
contented. It lets the feet grow as 
they should. 

The Rugby is a sturdy, service- 
able shoe for young men who know 
style and who recognize the value 
of good-looking footwear. It is 
waiting for them in the stores of 
thousands of merchants through- 
out the country. 

These same stores also have 
Educator shoes for the other mem- 
bers of the family, appropriate in 
style and design for every age, but 
never varying in the perfect com- 
fort they afford the wearer. 


)E. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, write to 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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headlines by marrying Cynthia Pynchon 
Minot Santi Rossi the day her second 
divorce became final. 

“T suppose one hasn’t any business to ex- 
pect much of a man with a heredity like 
that,’’ Gerry said, ‘“‘but I do wonder if he’s 
told Cynthia.”’ 

“‘T suppose he realizes that there’s noth- 
ing very marital about an alliance with 
Cynthia,”’ I defended George. ‘‘It won’t 
last more than a few months.” 

“Just the same!’ Gerry pronounced 
censoriously. There are moments when a 
phantom dowager speaks through Gerry’s 
lips, and I know what she will be like at 
sixty. 

I was entirely wrong about George’s mar- 
riage however. It has lasted until now. 
They went abroad to live. At the end of a 
year Cynthia presented George with a son, 
and two years later with another. They 
have just had a third child. In fact, the 
domesticities of the George Richards Des- 
saults have become one of the stock bores 


‘of the rotogravure sections. 


I ‘cannot tell you what characteristics 
Gerry, in her quality of inspired amateur 
physiognomist and phrenologist, has dis- 
covered in the little faces and heads above 
which the Dessaults are pictured bending. 

That a Sunday-supplement parent could 
smile and smile and be a monster’s child 
had become casual to us when, one day at 
the club, looking for a classical dictionary— 
the library is abominably neglected—I ran 
across a Dessault genealogy. 

I didn’t know of any Dessault in the club 
except George, and it seemed probable that 
the book must have been his and been left 
when he went away; yet, since his name 
was, in so far as he knew, d’Essault, that 
seemed questionable. Could he have gone 
to the trouble of having himself grafted 
into the annals of some respectable family? 

I got down the book. George Richards 
Dessault was written across the fly leaf in 
George’s hand. I looked up George Rich- 
ards Dessault in the index. Page 546. 


Family Number 65 
From Family Number 44. Descent: 
Louis, Jared, Louis, John, John, Henry. 
Henry Lynd Dessault, born April 9, 1878, at 
Wilmington, Delaware. A lawyer of much 
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promise, he was killed with his wife, on July 6, 
1894, when the carriage he was driving over- 
turned on a mountainous road. Married, 1891, 
Mary Josephine Richards. Issue: George 
Richards Dessault, born March 17, 1893. 


I stared at the page along time. If it was 
a fake it had been beautifully done, but 
incredulity had been born in me at last. 

When George Dessault next came to 
America he was alone, and he stopped at 
the club. Before I’d seen him I armed my- 
self with the Dessault genealogy, then I 
went to his room. 

“Horry,” he said, “the sight of you re- 
stores my failing vision. How’s Gerry?” 

I didn’t answer. I simply balanced the 
book on my palm under his eyes. “Ex- 
actly how much truth was there in that 
story of yours, George Richards Des- 
sault?”’ 

He looked at me, and he gave a laugh as 
deep as still water. “Every word of it was 
true,” he stated. 

“Come off, George.” 

“Except for the fact that the gentleman 
wasn’t my father. He was a chap I’d read 
about the night before in a book called 
Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey. Quite 
a figure, wasn’t he?”’ 

“You’d read about him the night be- 
fore,” I scoffed. ‘‘That doesn’t hold water. 
You’d prepared the way for that story for 
months, years even. Joe Remer had a 
vague glimmering of it. So had Bill Ben- 
nett.” 

“Not of that particular story,’”’ George 
answered. ‘‘Just of the fact that there was 
something in my inheritance which kept 
me from marrying plain girls who didn’t 
interest me.” 

‘George, you’re a low-lived, lying devil,” 
I said, with a great welling of affection 
toward him. 

“Horry,” he replied, ‘‘I’m going to tell 
you something which decent modesty has 
kept me from revealing to anyone else on 
earth. In my bachelor days I was probably 
the champion woman dodger of the entire 
world. I don’t mean by that that more at- 
tractive and eligible men weren’t unsuc- 
cessfully pursued by more girls, and by 
prettier and more alluring ones; but there 
happened to be something about me which 
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let me in for the attentions of the most 
determined of the sex.”’ 

“Your soft heart,’ I said. ‘‘You didn’t 
run on sight the way most of us did.” 

“Well, my supremacy,”’ George went on, 
“was that, while I dodged them, I never 
hurt them. Do you know what that re- 
quired? It meant the complete mastery of 
at least twenty types of maneuver. The 
first eighteen were successful in most cases. 
Number Nineteen was an insuperable and 
mysterious family reason why I shouldn’t 
marry. That worked with all the rest, ex- 
cept Harriet.” 

He had the decency to blush when he 
mentioned her name. 

“Of course you’d had time to prepare a 
final dodge if one should be necessary,” I 
said. 

“T hadn’t, though,” he declared. ‘‘The 
account I’d read just popped into my head 
when the need became acute. It was a real 
ease of inspiration plus technic. Perhaps 
you'll admit that the need had become 
pretty acute, Horry.” 

It was my turn to redden. “Don’t let’s 
even speak of it,’”’ I begged. 

“Let me boast a little more,’ George 
said. “‘Not only did I have to eseape, and 
escape without giving pain, but I had to 
take the spotlight off that girl so that even 
she wouldn’t realize how badly she’d be- 
haved. I think I accomplished it, and I 
can’t help being pretty proud.”’ 

“George,” I told him, ‘‘I have nothing 
but honor for you—so much honor I’m al- 
most speechless. Tell me about Cynthia.” 

‘Well, Cynthia is quite a proposition,” 
George admitted; ‘“‘but all my life I’ve 
known that she was the one woman who 
could keep me constantly interested; and, 
by George, I was right. I never know more 
than a minute ahead which way she’s going 
to jump; but so far, by the grace of 
heaven, I’ve been able to jump there first.” 

“T don’t think I’d worry about being 
able to keep that up, if I were you,” I told 
him. ‘And won’t you come home to din- 
ner with me—just Gerry and me? When I 
let her know, Gerry will send the children 
away somewhere. Not that she thinks 
you’d poison or maim them, but just to be 
on the safe side.”’ 
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behind-the-scenes party 


in your laundry 


...wouldn’'t you like to attend? 


AVEN’T you often wondered what happens behind 

the “laundry-footlights” ?—just what form of magic 

the laundry uses to make your clothes so clean and fresh? 

You are to have the chance to see the answers to 

all your laundry questions. From October 25 to 30, 

modern laundries throughout the country will be 

hosts at a huge “behind-the-scenes” party. You—all 
America, in fact—are invited to attend. 

At this party, you will be taken on a “‘personally con- 
ducted tour” “behind the scenes.”’ You will be 
shown every step in the modern process by 
which soiled clothes are transformed into 
clean ones. How clothes are washed fra- | 
grantly clean, without rubbing, in tumbling bil. ~~": 
lows of crystal suds; how every vestige of 
soap is rinsed out in floods of rain-soft 
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OCTOBER 25% To 30% 


—in every modern 
laundry 


water; how moisture is removed in ingen- 
ious spinning baskets; how the starching 
and the drying and the ironing are done. 
You never dreamed there were so many 
things—and such interesting things—to see in a laundry. 

Whether you are a laundry patron or not—you are 
invited. If you are already using laundry service, you 
will welcome this opportunity to become acquainted 
with the men and women, machinery and methods 
that are responsible in so large a degree for the health 
and comfort of your family. If you are not at present a 
laundry patron, you will know after this visit why more 
than two and a half million families buy family laundry 
service. You will know, then, why the laundry 
can give you a day or more each week, yet 


i) 


wa tothe charge so very little for its service. Today, 
rapt gun YY give this “behind-the-scenes” party a place 
& FH 


on your social calendar. The dates are October 25 
to 30. Watch your local papers for detailed 
announcements by laundries in your city. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company, Executive Offices, 
» Cincinnati 


Agents: British-American Laundry 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill Street, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. 1, England 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery 
Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Canada 
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Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


» 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHATS REALLY. GOGE | 
FINDS ITS WAY EVERYWHERE 


Forty years of public favor is but voluntary 
recognition of its purity and wholesomeness 
—the delight in its refreshment. 
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behind them. Some of my recruits sprang 
from unlikely sources, however. Ruhlkoet- 
ter at guard was direct from Germany, with 
a Weber and Fields accent, and never had 
seen a football until 1892. We dropped our 
high-school conditioning games and played 
Lake Forest, Northwestern three times, 
Michigan twice, Purdue, Oberlin, Armour 
Institute—just founded that year—and 
Notre Dame. 

The second of the two Michigan games 
was played on Thanksgiving Day, and be- 
came the football fixture for that day and 
our big game, with one interruption, 
through 1905. Michigan withdrew from 
the Conference after the 1907 season and 
played a lone hand until 1917, and by the 
time it returned, the once-incidental game 
with Illinois had become the high point of 
our season. We had beaten Michigan in the 
first game, they won the second. Joe Flint, 
who had come to us from Princeton with a 
great reputation, was at halfback. He was 
out of condition and wore out in the first 
half. I had few substitutes, and was forced 
to send in a 128-pound youngster, Charlie 
Bliss, who played as obscure subs do in foot- 
ball fiction, but rarely on the field, electri- 
fying the crowd by repeated brilliant runs. 

The third game with Northwestern was 
Chicago’s first indoor football, played at 
night by electric light in Tattersall’s Riding 
Academy at Sixteenth Street and Dearborn 
Avenue, on a tanbark floor 110 feet short in 
length and lacking 60 feet of the regulation 
width. We won 22 to 14. The contem- 
porary newspaper clippings say that only 
300 attended, but it was a sufficiently suc- 
cessful experiment to be repeated several 
times. In defiance of the tradition that it 
is the ultimate proof of old age, I set down 
here that the winters in Chicago used to set 
in earlier and were more severe than now. 
The field was snow-covered so often that 
we regularly marked the lines with lamp- 
black, and even experimented with red- 
dyed whitewash. The severity of the 
weather hurt attendance and suggested in- 
door play. 


A Steam Roller Under Way 


The Notre Dame game was played on 
New Year’s afternoon, also in Tattersall’s. 
The South Benders brought along Lorin F. 
Deland’s new and sensational flying wedge, 
but we broke it up and beat them 8 to 0 
before a lively crowd of 600. The Deland 
wedge was the final outgrowth of the 
original V kick-off formation. The Prince- 
ton adaptation, wherein the quarter carried 
the ball inside a wedge made up of the other 
ten players, had been copied everywhere 
and pretty generally stopped in succeeding 
seasons. The earliest method of breaking 
it up was to dive under the ponderous slow- 
moving mass and tripitup. Heffelfinger, of 
Yale, who was six feet four inches in height, 
had his own method. He would leap high 
into the air and 
come down inside 
the wedge on the 
ball carrier. At 
one of my Sunday 
afternoon confer- 
ences with Camp, 
I suggested 
that we try put- 
ting two outrun- 
ners at the point 
of the wedge to 
block off the op- 
position’s guards, 
who were copy- 
ing Heffelfinger’s 
stunt. We tried 
it successfully for 
long gains. 

Deland’s con- 
tribution was the 
adding of mo- 
mentum to the 
mass play. Parke 
Davishas written 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


an excellent description of the play and 
its debut. Yale opened the Harvard 1892 
game in orthodox fashion, with the old 
Lehigh V. At the opening of the second 
half the Yale line deployed along the 
fifty-five-yard line in anticipation of a 
similar attack by Harvard. To the mystifi- 
cation of Yale and the crowd, Trafford, the 
Harvard captain and quarter, took posi- 
tion at the center of the Harvard forty-five- 
yard line, while the remainder of the team 
divided into two sections of five each and 
fell back on the twenty-five-yard line on 
opposite sides of the field. Without putting 
the ball into play, Trafford waved his hand 
as a signal, the two sections came swiftly 
forward in lock step, converged around 
Trafford, who put the ball into play as they 
enveloped him, and the mass moved on 
with high momentum. Yale finally pulled 
it apart, downed Trafford on their twenty- 
five-yard line and won the game 6 to 0; but 
the Deland invention probably was the 
most spectacular single formation ever 
opened as a surprise package. 


The Western Revolt 


It was a great play when perfectly exe- 
cuted, but, demanding the exact codrdina- 
tion of eleven men, extremely difficult to 
execute properly. Although Deland failed 
to beat Yale with it, he changed football 
history. 

By 1893 everyone was using his flying 
wedge and the mass-momentum princi- 
ple, and the game so increased in rough- 
ness and injuries in consequence that 
the season ended in an uproar, and the 
Army and Navy Departments abolished 
the service game. The old Football Asso- 
ciation was reduced, by now, to Yale and 
Princeton, and of little influence. The Uni- 
versity Athletic Club of New York stepped 
into the breach and invited Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton and Yale to form a new 
governing body. All accepted, resulting in 
the most sweeping rules revision in ten 
years. The old Rugby kick-off was brought 
back from exile, the Lehigh V, the Prince- 
ton wedge and Deland’s flying wedge were 
outlawed, and the teeth drawn from all 
other momentum-mass plays by prohibiting 
players on offense from grouping more than 
five yards behind the line. Since 1894 the 
rules have provided that the ball on kick- 
off, kick-out—abolished in 1914—or kick 
from fair catch must travel ten yards un- 
less it is touched by an opponent, or it is 
not in play. Since 1922 a kick-off or free 
kick not going ten yards has been a loose 
ball, which the opposition is entitled to re- 
cover. 

For all the reform, Harvard and Yale 
split over the bitter roughness of their 1894 
game, Cornell restricted its football team to 
the home grounds, and there was a public 
clamor for the complete abolition of all 
mass play. The 1894 rules body having 
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failed to perpetuate itself, Moffat of Prince- 
ton and Camp of Yale joined in the spring 
of 1895 in inviting Penn and Harvard to 
take a hand in a new effort to save the now 
seriously threatened sport. The four col- 
leges met and divided, Princeton and Yale 
for wiping out the mass play utterly, Penn 
and Harvard for retaining it. Penn, having 
just landed squarely on the football map by 
virtue of Woodruff’s highly effective mass 
formations, was in the position of being 
asked to vote itself back into the minor 
leagues, or so it was felt at Philadelphia. 
The split was hopeless, and that season pro- 
duced two independent sets of rules, one 
sponsored by Cornell, Princeton and Yale, 
the other by Harvard and Penn. 

United, the Big Four stood; divided, 
they fell. They had bossed football since 
1876, but now the colleges of the country 
revolted. In our territory, the presidents of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Chicago, Northwestern and Purdue met at 
the suggestion of President Smart of Pur- 
due and took the first step in the direction 
of what now is the Big Ten Conference. 
The rules upon which this meeting agreed 
were not uniformly adopted, and a year 
later, quickened by criticism of Minnesota 
by Caspar Whitney in Harper’s Weekly, 
Professor McMillan, of Minnesota, sent 
out an invitation to the same colleges to 
confer again. This time the vaccination 
took. The conference wove a pattern and 
blazed a trail that have been followed by 
seventy to eighty other regional athletic 
conferences which now blanket the country 
and include virtually every American 
school of collegiate rank, Yale, Harvard and 
a few others excepted. Iowa and Indiana 
were admitted to the Conference in 1899, 
and finally Ohio State in 1912 to make it 
the Big Ten. 

Each year since then we have met to 
modify and enlarge the rules, to the incal- 
culable benefit of the game. 


Free Board and Room 


The freshman rule, the three-year play- 
ing limitation and the abolition of the train- 
ing table are among the reforms adopted 
first by the Conference. The first two have 
become all but universal, but Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Penn and 
Cornell still maintain training tables and 
some of them training quarters. Faculty 
control of athletics is complete in the Con- 
ference and rather general throughout the 
country, but the old Big Four—Penn, 
Princeton, Yale and Harvard—still cling to 
graduate or student management, though 
with an increasing measure of veto power 
for the faculty. Where properly managed, 
there can be no objection to a training 
table, but it is too easy of prostitution into 
free board and room for athletes. I confess 
that I was opposed to doing away with the 
training table, fearing for the physical con- 
ditioning of the 
athletes, but I 
have changed my 
mind. Looking 
back, I cannot see 
that its abolition 
has had the least 
effect on the con- 
dition of the 
men. 

The revolt 
forced the rival 
rules bodies in the 
East to bury the 
hatchet and in- 
vite suggestions 
forreform. Agree- 
ment was reached 


1896. The heart 
of the reform is 
found in Section 
E, which disposed 
of the mass play, 
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it was hoped. It did help, 
but it was inadequate. It 
reads: 

No player of the side in 
possession of the ball shall 
take more than one step to- 
ward his opponent’s goal be- 
fore the ball is in play without 
coming toa full stop. At least 
five players shall be on the line 
of scrimmage when the ball is 
snapped. If six players be 
behind the line of scrimmage, 
then two of them must be at 
least five yards behind the 
line, or outside of the players 
on the end of the line. 


This is explicit enough, 
and it has been strength- 
ened since. 

In 1903 the experiment 
was tried of requiring 
seven men on the offensive 
line between the two 
twenty-five-yard lines. In 
1904 the scrimmage line 
minimum was raised from 
five to six for any point on 
the field, and in 1910 to 
seven, with the further pro- 
vision that the one man 
who can be in motion be- 
fore the ball is snapped 
must move only toward his 
own goal. 

Yet the momentum play is a restless 
shade and stirs in its grave. The joker lies 
in the phrase “‘without coming to a full 
stop.” That is a point capable of varied 
construing, and beating the rules with shift 
plays based upon momentum has not been 
unheard of in recent years. Dr. Harry 
Williams’ Minnesota shift was the most 
famous of shift formations. Williams was a 
graduate of Yale of 1891. When the Minne- 
sota shift was an old story in the West, he 
offered repeatedly to return to Yale and 
teach them the play; but Yale was not 
taking football lessons from a Western 
state university, an attitude which Harvard 
and Princeton were able to indorse enthusi- 
astically. Heisman of Penn reintroduced 
the momentum principle when coaching 
Georgia Tech ten to fifteen years back, and 
the effectiveness of the Yellow Tornadoes 
was due in part to their emphasis upon 
shift plays that violated the spirit of the 
rules. Notre Dame overhurried their shift 
three or four years ago, to the indignation 
of Charley Daly, the Army coach. The 
referee ignoring his protests, Daly adopted 
the Notre Dame shift into West Point’s tac- 
tics, which is what usually happens. We 
have been reémphasizing the rule annually, 
and there was much less violating last year. 


Following Precedent 


The busiest of all my thirty-nine football 
seasons was 1894. We played eighteen 
regular games and four post-season con- 
tests—three in California, the first Eastern 
team to appear on the Pacific Slope. We 
lost to Wisconsin 30 to 0, held Iowa to an 
18 to 18 tie, were beaten by Purdue 10 to 6, 
defeated Illinois by a like score, divided two 
games with Northwestern and lost our 
Thanksgiving Day game to Michigan, 4 to 
6, on our failure to kick goal. 

Bucky Vail had come from Pennsylvania 
to Illinois that season as paid coach, one of 
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Harvard Bursts the Penn Center With a Revolving Wedge, Franklin Field, November 29, 1894 


the first in the Conference. As was cus- 
tomary with coaches at the time, Vail was 
in uniform. We were leading, 10 to 6, with 
only seven minutes to play, when Vail 
quietly appeared at quarter in place of 
Tilton. Warhorse Allen let out a vigorous 
squawk to the referee, to which Vail replied 
that Tilton had been injured and that he 
had no substitute for him; furthermore, 
had I not set the precedent two seasons be- 
fore of playing on the Chicago teams? No 
time had been taken out for Tilton’s sup- 
posed injury, and he had been fumbling 
persistently just before he vanished. The 
coincidence was striking. While we argued 
about it, the seven minutes elapsed, dark- 
ness descended and the game ended in arow. 

I originated the tackles-back play that 
season, and the innovation of having the 
quarter stand as he received the ball from 
the center. It not only saved the moment 
lost in rising from a stoop but it minimized 
fumbles by permitting the quarter to use 
his body as well as his hands in taking the 
ball. Credit often went astray in the 90’s 
for new plays, due to inadequate reporting 
and the lack of contact between the sport 
of one region with that of another. For ex- 
ample, the textbooks state that the turtle- 
back play first was used in the 1893 
Harvard-Yale game. This was a formation 
executed by massing the team into a solid 
oval against the tackle, and at the snap of 
the ball into the interior of the oval, rolling 
the mass around an end and unwinding the 
runner into a clear field. I had used every- 
thing but the name at Springfield, working 
such a revolving mass against both guard 
and tackle. 

Frank Hering, now secretary of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, was my quarter in 
1894, and the first man I ever encountered 
who could throw a football as a baseball is 
thrown, an ability arising from the unusual 
size and grip of his hands. I trained Hering, 
if he got the ball on the kick-off, to pass it 


out back to an end or a half or to shoot it to 
a sleeper lying outside. 

Our football receipts had grown from 
$732 in 1892 to $2792 in 1898, to $5840 in 
1894, but our expenses were keeping step, 
running to $4501 in the latter year. The 
balance was not such as to suggest an ex- 
cursion to California. Several circum- 
stances combined to take us there. Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University—opened in 1891 
on the former Palo Alto stock farm where 
Senator Stanford had bred Advertiser, 
Sunol, Palo Alto, Electioneer, Arion and 
other great Thoroughbreds—and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were the two youngest 
colleges in the land, only a year apart in 
nativity. Stanford, coached by my old 
mentor, Walter Camp, had won the coast 
championship from California, coached by 
my old teammate and fellow townsman, 
Charley Gill. The two had drawn 11,000 to 
their game that season, charging $1 and 
$1.50, where fifty cents was the best we 
could do even for our Thanksgiving Day 
game with Michigan. And we could use 
the advertising. 

President Harper was entirely agreeable, 
as he was toward anything legitimate that 
put the university’s name in print, but he 
left it to me to find the money. I wrote a 
letter to the Stanford manager, who wired 
back an offer of $1000 guaranty and 75 per 
cent of the net receipts of a Christmas Day 
game. Nettled at the failure of other coast 
teams to codperate in importing us, Stan- 
ford stipulated that Chicago should play no 
other game in San Francisco; but it appear- 
ing that the Reliance Athletic Club of Oak- 
land had an option on the Haight Street 
ball park, the only desirable grounds, the 
Reliance Club was given a New Year’s Day 
game with us. California also yearned for a 
slice of our carcass. I wired them to fight 
it out among themselves, and the eventual 
result was that we played Stanford in San 
Francisco on Christmas Day, again at 
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Los Angeles in midweek, 
and the Reliance Club in 
San Francisco on New 
Year’s, 1895. 

The news that the Chi- 
cago team would spend the 
Christmas holidays in Cali- 
fornia created all the stir 
that we had hoped. Cali- 
fornia was several times 
farther away in 1894, what- 
ever the railway guide may 
say about it. In the first 
burst of congratulatory 
mail came a letter from a 
strange but well-disposed 
woman. She would be very 
happy to let us have the 
use of her private car, a buf- 
fet sleeper at the moment 
in the process of thorough 
renovation. The price 
would be purely nominal— 
something like $220, which 
I took to be mere interest 
on the investment. 

I slept restlessly under 
the financial responsibility 
of the trip, and when I was 
not adding figures in my 
sleep, I was in the thick 
of scrimmage, for I had 
played daily in the post- 
season practice for the California games. 
Mrs. Stagg was awakened one night by the 
violent tackle of her head. I had dreamed 
that I was falling on a fumbled ball on 
the field. It is not unusual for a player to 
take the game to bed. Some twenty years 
later Coleman Clark dreamed that he was 
kicking off before a cheering throng, and 
sent his good right foot into the wall along- 
side his bed with such violence that he 
was on crutches for days. The oddity of 
Clark’s dream was that the football season 
had been over four months, and he then 
was playing on the basket-ball five. 


A California Honeymoon 


My knowledge of private cars was wholly 
academic; but I knew that they were vehi- 
cles of princely luxury like steam yachts, and 
affected only by the greater actresses, tour- 
ing millionaires and railroad presidents who 
rode free. I couldn’t think of anything 
pleasanter than riding to California in one 
at any time, but most particularly at this 
time. I had been married on September 
tenth, and Mrs. Stagg’s honeymoon so far 
had been spent on the university field. Now 
I should take my bride to Golden Califor- 
nia in a palace on wheels. We accepted the 
offer gratefully. The newspapers dilated on 
our magnificence, while we stocked the car 
with sufficient food and drinking water to 
last the round trip, and found a competent 
chef. 

These details were taken care of by 
others, and we saw the car for the first time 
when we boarded it in the yards. I do not 
remember whether the reporters saw us get 
away or not; if they did, they kept our 
secret and sent us away in glory. The car 
looked as though Sherman had just marched 
through it. It was a show ear, a con- 
demned Pullman that had been sold down 
the river in its old age to limp from siding 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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If you can read this 
at 20 teehee look out! 


F YOU can see all the letters clearly at 20 feet, 

and if the lines in each circle are equally black 
and distinct—don’t jump to the conclusion that 
your eyesight is normal. 

Forty of every 100 people don’t wear glasses— 
but need them. They are straining defective eyes 
to do a job they’re not up to. This wastes nerve 
energy, it introduces them to strange new “head- 
aches” and “‘indigestions’”—and it rolls up worse 
eyesight all the time. 

So if you can read this chart clearly—watch out! 


Only an eyesight specialist can tell you how much ° 


or how little your eyes need glasses. He doesn’t take 
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your word for it when you say “I see faraway 
things clearly, and I can read fine print” —for your 
eyes themselves tell him the whole truth. 

If you read this chart easily at 20 feet, or if you 
have no difficulty in reading this paragraph fourteen 
inches away, see him; let him confirm or correct 
your suspicion of the only eyes you have. And of 
course if the chart is mot clear, the sooner you lay 
down this warning and make your appointment, the 
sooner you begin to save your eyesight. 


Have your eyes examined! 


Southbridge Mass U S A 
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to siding on the kerosene circuit, housing 
this carnival troupe and that minstrel com- 
pany. The wheels were flat, the paint 
scabrous, the body humped at one spot and 
sagged at another. Vestiges only remained 
of the upholstery. The beds were bunks, 
not berths, and the first night out was ex- 
plosive with the collapse of the uppers. 
The team was sleeping double before we 
passed Cheyenne. Mrs. Stagg and I oc- 
cupied what was facetiously known as the 
drawing-room. 

The time was mid-December and the 
weather bitter cold crossing the mountains. 
In the middle of the night, on the top of the 
Rockies, I woke to hear that the car was 
afire. The coal stove at the forward end, 
becoming red hot, had ignited the wood- 
work. The train air cord ended with the 
car ahead of us, the rear flagman was away 
from his post and we had no way of signal- 
ing the train crew. While the train toiled 
upgrade, we fought the fire with axes and 
water and beat it after a blistering fight. 
Had the flames ever worked through to the 
outside, where the wind could have got at 
them, we either should have had to jump 
for our lives or have been burnt to a crisp, 
for the car was all wood, sun-dried to 
tinder. 

Quietly, we wired ahead to the Pullman 
company to provide a standard sleeper at 
Sacramento and intern our car there un- 
til our return, so we rolled into the Oak- 
land Mole in state. Christmas was a very 
handsome day by Chicago standards, but 
we were assured that it was unseasonably 
cold, and only 3000 sufficiently hardy spec- 
tators could be found to see us trim Camp’s 
Stanford eleven handily, 24 to 4. Our 
share of the net receipts was $1099.35. 

The fence at the Haight Street park was 
a low one, and the ball bounded over it 
once. Stanford had a five-yard start, but 
Ad Ewing, a hurdler on our track team, 
took the fence in his usual high-hurdle 
stride and captured the ball. Over the 
fence was not out in the 90’s, and the 
referee did not bring the ball in when it 
went out of bounds. Whether it went out 
at the sidelines or goal lines, it was the 
property of the first comer. If at the side, 
it was in touch at the point where it 
crossed the line. The opposing team sur- 
rounded the point and the captain de- 
manded, ‘‘ What will you do, sir? Take it 
out or touch it in?”’ To take it out, the 
player walked in five to fifteen yards and 
put the ball into play in scrimmage. If he 
chose to touch it in, the two teams lined up 
at right angles to the sideline. The man 
with the ball touched it quickly to the side- 
line, usually after many feints, then passed 
it to one of his backs or ran with it himself. 
The in-touch play went out of use long be- 
fore, but it was not formally abolished by 
the rules body until 1901. 

Three years before, I had eliminated it, 
with much other obsolete stuff, from the 
Conference rules book which we issued, 
most of the changes being adopted by the 
Eastern committee. 


A Chesty Policeman 


When the ball was kicked or bounded 
over a fence, as happened occasionally, 
ludicrous scenes followed. Georgia and 
Georgia Tech were playing many years ago 
on a field surrounded by a perfectly smooth 
fence fifteen feet high, and not more than 
twenty feet behind the goal posts. Ona 
try for goal, the ball hit the post, bounded 
high and dropped out of sight over the 
fence. Both teams charged for the fence 
and fought frantically to get over it, but 
they dragged one another down faster than 
they could climb. While the fight raged, 
the referee, with the aid of the spectators, 
surmounted the fence and found the ball in 
a weed-grown ditch. Hestepped back with 
a poker face and waited for the first player 
vo come over the fence. Hands and an 
oceasional leg appeared and disappeared, 
but after five minutes a Tech man came 
over the top with a Georgia man on his 
heels. Neither could find the ball. The 
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third man over, Red Wilson, of Georgia 
Tech, discovered its hiding place and fell on 
it for a touchdown. 

That and the game between Gettysburg 
and Franklin and Marshall, I think it was, 
where a drop-kicked ball struck on the chest 
a policeman who had strayed inside the 
lines and caromed off and over the bar for 
a clean field goal, take high place in the 
comedy relief of football. 

Stanford gave us a dinner at the Hotel 
Pleasanton after the game and both teams 
left for Los Angeles the following night in 
the hope of getting acclimated, but Stan- 
ford, the weather and Warhorse Allen’s 
terrible energy combined to beat us 12 to 0. 
The day before the game I was called away 
from a light practice. Allen asked a native 
how far it was to the Hotel Westminster, 
where we were stopping. The native 
guessed about a mile. “‘ We'll run it then,” 
said Allen, and led the way. The distance 
turned out to be three miles, and Allen, a 
horse for work, killed off the rest of the 
squad. The day of the game was hot and 
muggy, with a misty rain falling, which did 
not help matters. 

The Los Angeles Athletic Club had pro- 
moted the match, and the receipts had to 
be split three ways, leaving us only $320 
as our share. 


A New Fish Story 


We returned to San Francisco to be 
beaten 6 to 0 on New Year’s Day by the Re- 
liance Club, coached by Pringle, of Yale, 
giving Yale a tight little monopoly of coast 
coaching. Gale was out of the game, 
Herschberger folded up early and Ewing 
did not last out the game. All three were 
key men and I had to use three of my five 
subs. Our supply of home-grown water had 
been exhausted in fighting the fire on our 
sleeper, and the change of water, as we 
feared, upset the squad. The San Fran- 
cisco papers commented unfeelingly that 
we were not used to water that we did not 
have to chew. In taking the American 
Olympic team to Paris in 1924, we were at 
pains to carry along a barreled supply of 
our best home water. In Paris, we decided 
to make a test of the water which the 
French so carefully avoid using internally. 
The chemist found that the native water 
was several degrees purer than that we had 
painstakingly freighted across the Atlantic. 

The greatest handicap an Eastern in- 
vader suffers on such a trip is the long lay- 
off after the regular season’s close, with 
training resumed in mid-December; but 
all these alibis and new ones are offered 
periodically by teams that journey 2000 or 
3000 miles to take a licking on the coast. 
Syracuse was the victim in 1924, losing to 
the University of Southern California 0 to 
16 at Pasadena New Year’s Day. The fol- 
lowing Christmas at the session of the 
Football Officials Association in New York, 
Chick Meehan, the Syracuse coach, spoke, 
comparing Eastern and coast football and 
reciting the difficulties of adjusting a team 
to the long trip, the sharply different cli- 
mate, and the like. 

When he had finished, Coach Zuppke, of 
Illinois, who was presiding, remarked, 
“‘Well, if I was coach of a team going to 
play in California, I wouldn’t get off at any 
stops on the way to limber the boys up. 
I’d just get out as fast as I could and take 
my lickings and come back home right 
away.” 

David Starr Jordan had resigned the 
presidency of the University of Indiana to 
become head of Stanford when it was 
opened. At Indiana Doctor Jordan had 
filled in as professor of ichthyology. It was 
his boast there that he knew and invariably 
greeted by name every student in Bloom- 
ington. At Palo Alto it was noticed that 
although he had been there some three 
years now, he was content to bow only to 
the students. Someone commented on the 
fact. 

“T gave it up,’’ Doctor Jordan confessed. 
“T discovered that every time I remem- 
bered the name of a student, I forgot the 
name of a fish.” 


EVENING POST 


Our share of the New Year’s Day game 
was $1398, and efforts to persuade the 
Native Sons and Daughters that photo- 
graphs of the Chicago squad would make a 
handsome souvenir or den ornament, 
netted us just $2.35. Faced by a deficit, we 
were glad to accept a guaranty of $100 to 
stop off in Salt Lake City and play the 
Y.M.C.A. The field was aslop with snow 
and slush, a miserable time was had by all, 
and the Y lost money. So did we, for our 
expenses totaled $3056, our receipts $2920. 
The deficit was charged to advertising, and 
was worth it. 

Our sleeper, which we picked up clan- 
destinely at Sacramento on our way home, 
was seventy feet long. The Southern Pa- 
cifie’s snow sheds had not been built to 
accommodate such ambitious rolling stock, 
and the car threatened to come apart all 
the way up the Sierras. The flat wheels 
grew flatter, until the railroad dropped us 
off like a load of ballast at Laramie and 
sent the car to the shops. While new trucks 
were being run under the senile sleeper, we 
went skating and jack-rabbit hunting. The 
silver lining of the trip had been the art of 
our gifted chef; we had lived high. Re- 
turning with a bag of jacks, we handed the 
game over to him confidently. Unfortu- 
nately, neither he nor we were familiar with 
the high flavor and indestructible fabric of 
the species. With a splendid flourish he 
served us with Wyoming jack rabbit a la 
Macedoine. His culinary French was noth- 
ing less than inspired. If the original Mace- 
donians were as hardy as this later species, 
no wonder Alexander conquered the world 
at thirty-two. 

Clarence Herschberger was the first ex- 
ceptional back and punter to appear at 
Chicago. He had made the team with a 
bang in 1894, his first season, but he was 
missing in 1895. His mother, alarmed at 
the injured roll reported by the newspapers, 
had refused to permit him to play longer. 
If he could not play, then he would not go 
to school, and Clarence took a vacation. 
On a hunting trip that fall he shot himself 
in the hand by accident. His mother has- 
tened to lift her prohibition and he was 
back in 796, ’97 and ’98. Not since the 
World War have I lost a player or a poten- 
tial player through parental objection to 
the sport. Parents do not fear football as 
they once did; neither, I suspect, do they 
speak with the old authority. 


The Goat:-Getting Goat 


Carr Neel, a crack tennis player, joined 
the football squad in 1895. Neel had a 
floating cartilage in his knee, acting much 
as a cinder does in the eye. Although float- 
ing cartilages are a common injury, Neel 
was the first man I ever saw who would call 
time in a game, drop on the ground, work 
his knee in his hands, then resume play. 
These floating cartilages are removed now 
by a simple and a common operation, but 
we were not sure then just what it was and 
we had a very vague idea of what to do 
about it. Our only remedy was a bandage 
to keep the restless cartilage in place. Neel 
and Bob Wrenn, of Harvard, fought it out 
for the National Singles Championship in 
tennis one season. Neel was leading in the 
fifth and deciding set when his return struck 
a loose ball on Wrenn’s court. Under the 
rules, the point was Neel’s, but he refused 
to accept it, and Wrenn won game, set and 
title by that margin. 

A football team is made up of as many 
varied types and temperaments as a field 
of race horses. Two of the 95 squad, Ket- 
man and Looney, suggest this aphorism. 
Ketman was a divinity student of superb 
build, weighing 196 pounds. Perhaps he 
was one of those men who dislike the game 
cordially and regret their size, playing out 
of loyalty or social pressure. I do not know 
as to that, but I know that I could not 
begin to get out of him the football possi- 
bilities in his physique. Looney was an 
intense, short-necked, bullet-headed little 
fellow of 150 pounds, but compact. He 
had little football experience, but better, he 
had football imagination. Particularly on 
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AN’S instinctive desire 

to find better living 
conditions impelled our sturdy 
forefathers to cross the At- 
lantic to the New World, sent 
their sons over the mountains 
to the rich valleys of the Mid- 
dle West, and has brought 
thousands of their descendants 
to Florida, to Orange County 
and Orlando, ‘‘The City Beau- 
tittle 


Life really is richer and better here. 
In our mild-tempered climate you can 
work or play outdoors all the year. 
Farmers can grow three or four crops a 
year on the same land. It’s a healthy, 
happy place for children. Everybody, 
indeed, seems to get more out of life— 
to have more time for play, for neigh- 
borliness and for those things which 
add to the zest of living. 


The beauty of Orlando, too, makes it 
a pleasure to live here. Everyone who 
comes here is struck with the beauty 
of its avenues of evergreen oaks, its 
palms, green lawns and gorgeous 
flowers—and, above all, the charm of 
its exquisite lakes—31 within the city 
limits, 1500 in Orange County. 

It is a delightful city. Yes, and a busy 
city also, for Orlando is the business 
and marketing center of Orange 
County whose crops were worth more 
than $12,000,000 last year. 


Come. . . visit Orlando and Orange 
County this winter. You will find 
splendid accommodations here and 
varied recreation and entertainment. 
You will find a genuine welcome and 
old-time hospitality. Plan now to 
come. Let us send you our booklets. 
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ap Tires 


NCORRECT inflation causes 
excessive tire wear and need- 
less expense. 


Protect your tires by checking up 
the air pressure regularly with the 
dependable U.S. TIRE PRESSURE 
GAUGE. 


This rugged instrument is easy to 
read, handy to use and is guaran- 
teed accurate within one pound. 
It fits all wheels and has an un- 
breakable crystal. 


Get your U.S. TIRE GAUGE now 
and put an end to guesswork in 
tire inflation. 


Most good dealers sell the U. S. 
TIRE GAUGE, but if yours can- 
not supply you, order direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE COMPANY 


44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York hicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 
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defense, he was an up-and-at-’em lad. 
Wherever the play went, he just had to get 
his hands on the ball carrier. Both he and 
Ketman were candidates for guard. 

I had tried to teach Ketman how to 
charge at and under his man. He listened 
politely—and charged politely. I do not 
coax a player these days, but then my squad 
never exceeded twenty, and I coaxed Ket- 
man. In the gymnasium I had tried the ex- 
periment of leaving the south 50 feet of my 
250 feet of space with a dirt floor, to permit 
indoor pole vaulting and jumping practice. 
Rain breaking up football practice one 
afternoon, I took Ketman and Looney in- 
side on the dirt floor and pitted them against 
each other in guard drill. I put Ketman on 
defense and tried to show him how to use 
his hands to stop Looney’s charge, but 
Looney would get under the larger man 


_ every time, smack his head into Ketman’s 


stomach and drive him back. Seeing that 
Ketman was getting restless under this 
treatment, I switched him to offense, but 
Looney got under him just the same. Per- 
haps I evidenced my despair. At any rate, 
Ketman rose from an undignified posture, 
fixed me with indignant eyes and said, 
“Mr. Stagg, I don’t mind playing against 
a man, but I’m damned if I shall play 
against a goat.” 

One of the most effective intermission 
appeals I ever heard was made by President 
Harper between the halves of the Wiscon- 
sin game that season. We were trailing, 
0 to 12, at the end of the first half. Doctor 
Harper appeared in the dressing rooms 
while I was talking to the team. “Boys, 
Mr. Rockefeller has just announced a gift 
of $3,000,000 to the university,” he said. 
“He believes that the university is to be 
great. The way you played in the first half 
leads me to wonder whether we really have 
the spirit of greatness in ambition. I wish 
you would make up your minds to win this 
game and show that we do have it.”” We 
won, 22 to 12. 

Among our eighteen games in 1896 were 
the usual two with Northwestern, our local 
rival. The Methodists had Van Doozer 
and Potter, two famous halves, this season 
and they humiliated us 46 to 6 on our own 
grounds. A month later we beat them on 
their grounds 18 to 6. For five seasons 
Northwestern had been winning the first 
game and losing the second. Why not stop 
with the first game? some Evanston logi- 
cian suggested. The following season we 
met once only—but we won decisively. 

Return games have come back into vogue 
in the Conference. Michigan plays Minne- 
sota twice this season, and Indiana and 
Northwestern meet twice. A Michigan- 
Minnesota game always will draw an enor- 
mous crowd, and Indiana supposedly is one 
of the weaker teams of the Big Ten. The 
sport editors do not like the practice; it has 


| scrambled their system of calculating 


percentages. 


Melodrama in Football 


The loss of the first Northwestern game 
in 1896 was blamed in campus gossip on 
F. D. Nichols, our right halfback. He was 
charged with having presented two touch- 
downs to Northwestern, one by a fumble 
near our goal line, the other when he al- 
lowed the ball to be taken from him on the 
kick-off in the second half. The indictment 
also included high tackling, running back 
when he carried the ball, and letting the 
opposition run wild around his side. He 
was a fiery-tempered boy and so resentful 
of the hostility of the student body that 
only by the pleading of Trainer Max Bent- 
ner was he persuaded to put on a suit for 
the Illinois game the following week. 
Though he donned a suit, he wore a long 
overcoat to conceal it, and sat in the grand 
stand, apparently a spectator. In other 
words, in extremis, he might respond to a 
call from the university that had attacked 
his honor. The call came. Halfback Coy 
had a shoulder dislocated early in the sec- 
ond half, with the score 0 to 0. Nichols 
threw off his overcoat and leaped into ac- 
tion. From that moment it was a different 
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game. He gained at one end, then at the 
other. The tackles-back formation rolled 
Illinois backward now. Gardner went over 
for the first touchdown, Nichols for the sec- 
ond. We won, 12 to 0, and Nichols was a 
hero again. In the return game with North- 
western he redeemed himself further. 

Nichols was captain and pitcher of the 
1894 baseball team, and all his playing 
years the Babe Ruth of Conference base- 
ball. He was a first-rate pitcher, an extraor- 
dinary hitter and a brilliant fielder. Henry 
Spear in right field muffed an easy fly in a 
game on Marshall Field in 1894, recovered 
the ball and threw it to Nichols. The out- 
raged pitcher hurled it back at him. There 
was a runner on third, but he declined to 
budge off base, suspecting a trick. Twenty- 
five years later, the championship baseball 
team of 1896 came back at commencement 
to play the varsity 1921 nine, and Nichols, 
now in the electrical business in New York, 
smacked the first ball pitched for a home 
run. 


Exercise While Eating 


With a steady rain falling outside, we 
played Michigan in comfort in the old Coli- 
seum that stood in Sixty-third Street where 
the Tower Theater now is, on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 1896. The papers were flippant, 
but the results justified us. Thanksgiving 
Day weather was almost uniformly vile 
and attendance accordingly reduced, while 
the Coliseum game drew a gate of $10,812, 
the largest on record in the West up to 
then. It was the first big game ever played 
indoors, with resultant publicity. By three 
o’clock it was so dark that the lights had to 
be switched on. The girders interfered with 
kicking near the sides of the field, the ball 
lodging in them once. We won, 7 to 6, ona 
safety and a place-kicked field goal from 
scrimmage, the first use of the play in the 
West, at least. I cannot surely claim its in- 
vention, but we were among the first to use 
it. Gordon Clarke held the ball for Hersch- 
berger’s kick, and the two became the most 
famous place-kick combination in the game. 
Herschberger, a good drop kicker, had 
found that he could kick even more accu- 
rately from place. 

Bobby Tooker, playing one guard for us, 
found himself against a phenomenon who 
had come up to Michigan from Albion Col- 
lege. He weighed 200 pounds and used them 
allon Tooker. Bobby rebelled and rammed 
his head into the pit of the giant’s stomach. 
The latter gasped, then congratulated 
Bobby as one craftsman to another. “‘ Fine 
poke, young fellow,” was his tribute. 

The group which brought Chicago its 
first football championship in 1899 arrived 
on the squad in 1896. Wehad a trainer and 
a training table for the first time this sea- 
son, the latter by arrangement with a 
boarding house. In 1897 we rented the top 
floor of an apartment house and opened 
training quarters. 

The group of which I speak was the wild- 
est crew I ever skippered. The animal 
spirits which later helped to bring home the 
championship bacon were devoted in quar- 
ters to a continuous rough-housing that 
made life interesting for the other tenants. 
If you think the family upstairs in your 
apartment house is noisy, try living be- 
neath a football squad. It was their playful 
habit to lean out the front windows and 
drop crockery bombs on the sidewalk be- 
hind passers-by to see them jump, what 
time they were not throwing food at one 
another. Jonathan Webb, solid, loyal, 
sober citizen and star tackle, being hit in the 
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ear with a steaming hot potato, the most of 
which stuck there, refused to dig the potato 
out, although it was blistering that sensi- 
tive organ, as a lesson to his rowdy asso- 
ciates. 

These exercises were not conducted in 
my presence, but I could picture them read- 
ily enough. I had a precedent to go by. 
When I waited tablesin astudent dining club 
at Yale, I had seen everything on the table, 
wet or dry, hot or cold, hurled by the diners 
at one another out of sheer good feeling. I 
recall one club member throwing a great 
dish of apple sauce at a fellow member and 
getting a large ball of butter, the common 
supply of the table, squarely on top of the 
head in rejoinder. Harry Beecher usually 
started the fight, then ducked under the 
table when it was thoroughly under way. 

Just such horseplay cost us the cham- 
pionship in 1897. We came down to the 
Wisconsin game undefeated, and would 
have won it, I am morally certain, but for 
the usual bantering and coltishness of the 
training table, over which Trainer Max 
Bentner presided. Herschberger and Cap- 
tain Walter Kennedy, close friends, staged 
a contest to see which could put on the most 
weight at one sitting. They stripped and 
weighed in before the meal. Weighing out, 
Herschberger had gained seven pounds, 
Kennedy seven and a quarter. Whether 
piqued at this defeat or merely stimulated 
into further endeavor, Herschie next ate 
thirteen eggs at one sitting, was seized with 
gastritis just before the Wisconsin game, 
and was lost to the team. He was a key 
man both offensively and defensively, and I 
still am convinced that we were beaten 8 
to 23 by thirteen eggs rather than eleven 
Badgers. We played Michigan indoors 
again on Thanksgiving Day in the old 
Coliseum and won 21 to 12, but the title 
had gone a-glimmering. 


On the Rules Committee 


The fields of football were infested with 
the boll weevil in 1897, for all the spraying 
and burning done in 1896. On October 
thirtieth Vonabalde Gammon of Georgia 
was injured in the Georgia-Virginia game. 
He had been a star of Glenn Warner’s 
championship 1896 Georgia eleven. As he 
was being led off the field by McCarthy, 
who had succeeded Warner as coach, Kent, 
the Georgia captain, with no realization of 
the seriousness of Gammon’s hurts, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You aren’t going to quit, are you, 
Von?” 

“T’ve got too much Georgia grit for that,” 
the injured boy answered through clenched 
teeth, started to turn back and fell uncon- 
scious. He never spoke again, dying that 
night. The South was horrified, and the 
Georgia legislature, then in session, at once 
passed an act outlawing the game from the 
state. Only the personal intercession of the 
dead boy’s mother with Governor Atkinson 
persuaded him to veto the bill. 

The Conference season had been marred 
by no serious injury, but we acted without 
waiting on the always-tardy East, making 
our own revision of the rules. We were leg- 
islating for ourselves only, but we were ac- 
cused of usurping the functions of the rules 
committee. Everts Wrenn—a well-known 
Western official and a Harvard graduate— 
and others denounced our ‘‘impertinence.”’ 
Wisconsin, having Eastern games onits 1898 
schedule, became alarmed and withdrew its 
representative, Doctor Elsom, from our 
committee on revision. The rules body still 
was exclusively Eastern in membership, 
and Walter Camp now suggested that I be 
elected to the body in recognition of the 
Mid-West’s growing football bulk. I was 
asked to confer with them at their spring 
of 1898 session, but baseball and track work 
kept me in Chicago and it was not until 
1904 that I became a member, the first 
from a school west of Pennsylvania. I have 
served continuously since 1904, to become 
the senior member of the committee, which 
now is national in its scope. 


Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The sixth will 
appear in an early issue. 
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BEAUTY that PAYS tts OWN WAY 


OU can give your new home the added 
beauty of Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles and 
still save money. Even the first cost of Creo- 
Dipts is less than the usual side-wall materials. 
Or you can re-beautify and re-value your old 
home by covering the old clapboards with Creo- 
Dipts. This costs less than two repaintings. 
In either case you save money. One home- 
owner figures that over a period of 20 years, 
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morning Mr. Robbins starts to josh this 
Fallis about how much jack he must have to 
go wasteing any of it on this Johnny horse. 

“T knew I was cookoo when I bought 
him, but I fell for his good looks,” this 
Fallis says. “‘Take a look at him yourself, 
Tom,” he said, and tells a swipe to lead him 
out. 

“T already know every hair on his worth- 
less hide,’ says Mr. R., “‘and while I will 
admit that if they paid off on looks he 
would be worth moren 2 Man O’ Wars, 
still beauty don’t get you notheing in this 
game; and the only way this Johnny will 
ever cop a heat will be for some gunman to 
go out and bump off all the other horses, so 
what’s the use of talking.” 

Just then the swipe leads this horse out 
and takes the blanket off of him and I get 
my 1st look at him. 

“Oh, G, what a swell-looking trick,” I 
exclaims, which I could not help from doing 
same on account this Johnny is about the 
most grandest-looking horse I ever lay eyes 
on. 
“Maybe you’d like to give him a work, 
kid,” this Fallis says. 

“I don’t mind if I do,’ I repplies; so 
they put the tack on him and throw me up 
and I walk him out on to the track. And in 
about 5 minutes I know all I want to know 
about this Johnny. He handles easy and he 
jogs nice and even gallops good; but when 
I try to set him down he just simply won’t 
break into a run-nohow. I talk to him and 
I shake him up and I even give him the bat 
a couple times; but, No, he don’t intend to 
run none and he won’t. 

So pretty soon I steer him back tords the 
barn, and when we get there all the ginnies 
are lined up to give me the laugh. 

“Well, what do you think of him now?” 
Fallis asts me. 

“T think he would make a swell buggy 
horse for some old dame that isn’t looking 
for much speed,” I repplies, “‘but he ain’t 
got no business on no race track.” 

“‘T geuss that settles it, Jim,’’ Mr. Rob- 
bins says, “‘if Willie says he ain’t no good 
you can give up all hope; because all Willie 
don’t know about horses you could write it 
on a postage stamp, couldn’t you, Willie?” 

I can tell he is trying to kid me and it gets 
me kind of sore, so I repplies, ‘‘ Well, maybe 
I don’t know quiet all there is, and maybe 
I made a mistake about this horse, not 
having unsufficient time to study him good. 
I would have to work him a few more times 
before pronouncing finable jugment on 
him.” 

“You're certainly welcome to him any 
time you desire to take him out for a air- 
ing,” Fallis says. ‘My own boys are about 
sick of trying to get him out of a gallop and 
I’m just waiting till I can find some sucker 
like myself which will fall for his looks and 
breading like I done, and take him off my 
hands before I get mad and sell him to some 
gloo factory.” 

So with that they get to talking about 
how swell Johnny is bread, and how his 
daddy is a Dearby winner and his mother a 
grand little race mare, and wondering why 
it is he won’t run; and they keep on josh- 
ing me about thinking I will ever be able 
to do anything with him, till I am sick in 
tired of the subjeck. And by the afternoon 
it is all over the track and the boys in the 
jockey room even asting me when I expeck 
to win my Ist. race with Homeless Johnny, 
until I wisht I hadn’t ever heard tell of 
him, let alone let myself be coaxed into 
giveing him a work, darn his old hide. I 
only wish I could find some way to make 
him run just oncet, so that I could have the 
laugh on all these wise-crackers, they think 
they are so smart. 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 
ELL it did not take me long to show 
these Chicago folks some real class, 
because this afternoon I rode 2 winners in a 
row and ought to been 3 only for the boys 
ganging me all the way from the 8th pole 
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and keeping me pinned in so close that I 
would needed a can opener to get clear. I 
made a claim of fowl to the juges, but they 
only look at me like they are wiser than the 
Apostle Solomon hisself and tell me it is my 
own fault for getting into a pocket where I 
hadn’t no business to be. I only wish a 
juge would go out and try to ride 1 hisself 
some day and see does he know as much 
out there where the going is tough as he 
thinks he knows up there in the stand. 

But anyways they couldn’t do me out of 
my 2 wins, and 1 of the papers this evening 
has a big headline which reads, Jockey 
Painter Rides 2 Winners which didn’t look 
so bad, only not so good as it would of if 
they had printed my picture as well, like 
they should of. I think maybe it might not 
be such a bad idea for me to go to some 
photographer and have some views took of 
myself and then go to the editor of all the 
papers and pressent them 1 each so they 
could have them handy on their desk when 
needed. 

And there were others which did not 
overlook my good rideing, it seems. This 
evening me and Jockey Moon are strowling 
along down in The Loop and when we are 
walking along La SalleSt. a dark-complected 
guy comes along and hollers at Moon. And 
after they talk for a minute Moon brings 
him over and intraduces him saying he has 
ast to meet me. This guy’s name is Fein- 
stein and he works for 1 of the big book- 
makers, and he compliments me on my 
rideing and says his boss has noticed it 
paticular and would like for to meet me 
some time. SoIsay I am a greeble and he 
says, “‘Well, there ain’t no time-like at 
pressent;’’ so we go to a swell big caffy 
where everything is toney and tablecloths 
on all the tables and everything; and there 
is this bookmaker at a table with a party of 
freinds and ladies. 

This bookie’s name is Shults and he sure 
looks high-tone and refinery, with 1 of the 
biggest dimonds I ever seen on his shirt and 
2 more pretty near as big on his both hands; 
and the ladies look high-society too, with 
jewlry and jems all over them so you can’t 
hardly look at them without blinking, but 
nice and jolly and freindly too. 

But when I am intraduced to Shults you 
would think there wasn’t anybody else 
pressent but me, he made such a fuss over 
me, making the waiter lay places for me 
and Moon and acting like it was a honor for 
to meet me, saying he hadn’t hardly ever 
saw more cleverer rideing than mine. So 
we stayed there for a hour or so and had a 
swell feed and then this Shults wants us to 
go to a cabaray with them; but me and 
Moon both says we must get back and get 
some sleep. So then this Shults says to 
me, “ Where is your car parked,” and I rep- 
plies, “I haven’t got no car and Moon’s 
little bus bowed a tendon or something 
yesterday so I geuss we will take a trol- 
ley.” 

So Shults lets on like he is awful sup- 
prised that I don’t own a car and says that 
a high-class jock like I should ought to 
travel in the best. 

“Well,” I says, “it ain’t so very easy 
buying no car on forty per the month and 
what outside rideing fees I can pick up.” 

““Why,”’ he ansers, “‘a good smart young 
man like you, Jockey Painter, could pick up 
the price of a car in 1 afternoon if you went 
about it the right way.” 

“What do you mean the right way,” I 
says. “I don’t mind picking up a little ex- 
tra jack so long as it is on the levvel; but 
there ain’t any use asting me to go into 
notheing crooked, I am like that.” 

“Why,” this Shults says, “I would no 
sooner ast you to do anything crooked than 
I would do it myself; but I would like to 
see you get on good, and often there are 
chances for me to throw something in the 
way of a boy I like, provideing he is willing 
to listen to reason.” 

“That sounds fair enough,’ I repplies, 
‘what do you mean by listening to reason.” 


“T mean, now, you should keep in touch 
with me,” he ansers, “‘and any news or in- 
formation you happen to hear, don’t forget 
to let me know. And in return I will look 
out for you and the Ist. time I see a chance 
to invest you a little something in the stock 
market or some place, why I will not over- 
look it. See?” 

So then he gives me his card with the 
address of his office printed on it and I 
promise I will keep in touch with him. And 
then he calls a taxi and puts me and Moon 
in it and pays the driver so we come home 
in style. On the way back I say to Moon 
what a elegant gent this Shults is, and he 
says he sure is. So then I say, “And liberal 
too, I never saw a open-handeder gent in 
my life,” and Moon repplies, ‘‘ You bet he 
is open-handed; I have heard of him for 
years and there isn’t a guy in the game 
more readier to trade a rowboat for a steam 
launch.” 

So if that’s the kind of a gent Shults is I 
geuss I better try and keep on freindly 
turns with him, as there is no telling where 
it may lead to, being in with a wealthey and 
high-society gent like him. 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

T IS 3 or 4 days now since I have did any 

writeing and it seems like I hardly ever 
get a minute to myself what with 1 thing or 
other. I only wisht the folks which think a 
jockey’s life is all milk and money would 
try it for a day and they would learn 
diffrent. Sometimes when I have to craul 
out of the hay in the earley A.M. and go and 
work a bunch of beagles while other people 
are snoreing, I think what a fool I was to 
ever take up such a profession where the 
best you get is a lot of abuse. Of course it 
is all right for boys like Albert Johnson and 
Earl Sande and all those lucky stifts which 
can pick their own mounts and get a chance 
to make a name for theirself; but when you 
got to ride this 1, and that 1, and the other 
1, just as they come, what chance have you 
got to rise to the hights? If I could only 
get enough dough to buy me a share in 
some nice good-paying business where the 
hours are short and the work not too hard, 
I think I would kiss the turf good-by no 
matter how much reggrets it would cause 
my multude of admirers. 

Well, maybe there will be a chance to 
make a little for. myself soon, because it 
looks like I have found out something about 
this Homeless Johnny horse which if it only 
turns out right we should ought to put over 
something real good. The evening before 
last 1am down by the stables right after the 
races are over and when I am passing by 
Fallis’s barn a fresh swipe that works for 
him hollers at me, ‘Hey, Jock, why ain’t 
you been around to work your steak horse 
lately?” 

So rather than let him give me the razz, 
I says to him very dignifried, ‘I am just 
going to give him a work now, being too 
busy with my regular engagements to give 
him any of my time mornings; so you go 
and get him ready for me and don’t delay 
none or less I will report you to your em- 
ployer.” 

And you can gamble that when he heard 
me talk hotty like that he hustled some; 
so in a few minutes I take this Johnny thing 
out on the track, not expecting to do more 
than gallop him a peice. But the track hap- 
pening to be empty and hardly a sole in 
sight I get to experimenting with him, ride- 
ing him Ist. the 1 way and then another, 
and coaxing him along and then when he 
won’t listen to coaxing, laying into him 
good. And just about when I am getting 
good and disgusted and going to take him 
home again, something happens all of a 
sudden and he starts to run, which sup- 
prises me so much that only for my good 
horsemanship I might of fell off. 

And when he starts running he sure 
shows some real speed and althought I did 
not have no kettle to clock him with, I will 
bet my license that he did a 4 in less than 
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50, which is stepping some for a horse was 
never known to do more than gallop before. 
And he not only works a 14 but acts like he 
was only starting and I have quiet a time 
getting him stopped. 

“Well, Willie,” I say to myself, “it sure 
looks like you had found out how to master 
this old hide; so now what is the best thing 
to do about it.’’ 

And at 1st I think I will call all the stable 
help and let them see me work him some 
more; but then something seems to say to 
me to keep my mouth shut. So I take a 
good look around to see has anybody been 
watching, and the only folks I can see are 
some of the track souperintendant’s men 
picking up papers and tiddying up after the 
crowd and not a horseman or clocker in 
site. So I walk Johnny around 10 or 15 
minutes so he cools out a little and then 
take him back to his barn. 

“Well,” says this fresh swipe of Fallis’s 
from where he has been dozeing on top of a 
feed boiler, “how many track records did 
you and the speed marvel bust.” 

“T will bust you 1 in the mush if you get 
fresh with me, that is what I will bust,” I 
repplies very chilly. “You blanket this 
horse and put him away where he belongs 
and don’t get impident with me,” I says. 

So then I come back here to our tack 
room and set on a bale of hay and sort of 
study out what is best for todo. And while 
I am there, Mr. Robbins comes in and sees 


-me. 


“Well, Willie, my boy,” he says, ‘what 
you doing, thinking over your past triumps 
or dreaming over those of the future, if 
any?” 

“T got a problem on my mind, Mr. Rob- 
bins,’’ I ansers, “‘and I just come here for a 
little piece and seglusion so I can study it 
out.” 

“What is your problem, Willie,” he says, 
“something weighty, I bet, like trying to 
decide weather to take your sweetie to the 
College Inn or go the whole works and blow 
her to a swell feed at The Automat.” 

“The female sect don’t mean notheing in 
my life,’ I repplies very cold, “‘althought 
maybe I know as much about swell places 
to eat as some of them that try to kid me. 
What I am studying is a matter of busi- 
ness.” 

“That being the case,” he says, setting 
down beside me, ‘‘you better tell your old 
freind and admirer all about it. What’s the 
matter, Willie; somebody ring in trained 
dice in the evening crape game and clean 
you?” 

“T don’t shoot crape, Mr. Robbins,’’ I 
says, ‘“‘at least not moren oncet in a while. 
What would you say if I was to tell you I 
know how to make Johnny Maguire run.” 

“‘T’d say the other 14 of your mind was 
gone too,’’ he repplies. 

“Well, I do,” I presists. 

“You do what?”’ he asts. 

“T know how to make Johnny Maguire 
run,” I says. 

“What do you mean run,” he asts. “‘He 
always would canter and occasional gallop.” 

“T mean really and truely run,’ I says. 

“How fast?” he asts. 

“He just shades 50 for a 44 not a hour 
ago,” I ansers. 

““By whose watch?” he asts. 

“Not by no watch at all,” Irepplies. ‘I 
just worked him a hour ago when there 
wasn’t anything on the track except some 
sparrows, but I know enough about pace to 
know he wasn’t far off 37 for the 3 furlong 
and close to 50 for the 4%.” 

And that makes Mr. Robbins set up and 
think for a while. Then he says, ‘‘ Well, 
Willie, while I never claimed you were 1 of 
the world’s most leading thinkers, I will 
admit that if there is 1 subjeck which you 
are less igorant about than others it is 
juging pace. And knowing what I know 
about this Johnny horse, the way he is 
bread and so forth, I am inclined vo think 
that maybe in your innocents you have 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Get rid of these insects 


KILLS 


MOTHS BED-BUGS ANTS FLIES 


2) 
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y> {THE TANGLEFOOT CO. 
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UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 8 
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OST “harmless insects” are either destructive or 
dangerous as disease carriers. Even the “cleanly” 
roach is now believed to spread cancer! 


Practice home hygiene the year around. Use an insecticide 
powerful enough to kill all common household insects. 
That’s Tanglefoot Spray. 


Here’s quality that is unsurpassed. Tanglefoot Spray even 
sterilizes the eggs of moths. When it kills, insects stay dead! 


Reliable dealers everywhere will stake their reputation on 
the effectiveness of any product guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer of Tanglefoot Fly Paper. Use Tanglefoot Spray. 
It costs no more than lesser quality. 

THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


TANGLEFOOT 
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Ly i Zi} 7, “thd blemish would disappear, or if you have been confused by conflicting claims, 
Whimre, this is the time to go to the nearest RCA Authorized Dealer and ask for a demonstra- 
— ff is tion of a Radiola. Ask him, for instance, to demonstrate a Radiola 20 in comparison 
We = with any other set of similar price, and note how far ahead the Radiola has traveled _ 
SF in tone quality and performance. 


/ There are five specific reasons for the leadership of RCA Radiolas which every pro- 


spective purchaser should study: 


First. Radiolas are the product of the 
research laboratories—RCA, General 
Electric and Westinghouse—that devel- 
oped the basic principles of radio trans- 
mission and reception. 


Second. They not only embody the latest 
advances made in the art, but, because 
they are invariably ahead of the times, 
it is possible to get the most recent 1m- 
provements in models that have been 
thoroughly tried out and tested. You 
wouldn't buy an automobile that hadn't 
been road-tested. And the present Radi- 
olas have not only been tried and tested 
basically, but so have the particular 
models you will find on dealers’ shelves. 
You are not buying an experiment, but 
a proved result. 


Third. RCA has brought out practically 
every important basic improvement in 


RADIOLA 25, with 
six Radiotrons $165 


RADIOLA 30, complete 
with built-in power speak- 
er. Uses no veoh 


ies ae go 3/2 


| ow have een experimenting with radio and wondering when mechanical blur 


Just ask the nearest RCA Authorized Dealer for a dem- 
onstration. That’s the most convincing proof there is. 


rt e amazing success 
) of the new Kadiolas 


d, tested and perfected 


the art of radio, including the super-_ i 
heterodyne, sets that work from the Se weer 


lighting socket without batteries or an= in} = 
tennas, the famous Loudspeakef tof, and aE LG Oa 
the Radioen itself. = 
Fourth, RCA in all its agteinnmeaee Se 
ii i 
such as improvements in broadcasting, a: a 
improvements in Radiotrons and im- é ww 
provements in Radiolas, keeps in mind 4 al 


its program of synchronization—the fit- 
ting of one development to another and 
One improvement to another. Thus the 
latest Radiotron has been known to 
double the efficiency of a Radiola three 
or four years old. 


Fifth. The present Radiolas, smooth and 
natural as a motor that has eased out of 
its first awkwardness, have clearly dem- 
onstrated their complete fulfillment of 
the public desire for unblemished repro- 
duction of voice and music. 


RCA Tiete eaker 
104. Complete . $275 


RADIOLA 28, with 
eight Radiotrons . $260 
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éréts no loneliness 
where there is a Radiola. 


RADIOLA 20—single control—with power Ra- 
diotron for finer tone at bigger volume. It is so 
devised that its five tubes do the work 

of many more. With Radiotrons . . $1 15 


@ RCA Loudspeaker 100 . . . . . $35 
4 LlOIa 


NAG Eee ve “elo Eto Meee se OF? THE ~RADIOTRON 


RADIO CORPORATION *-OF > AMERICA + NEW YORK + CHICAGO +: SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Tire Builder Shya= ‘ 
“Tf one Comes 


N tires, as in most other commodities sold the 
country over, one name stands for the last word 
in quality. That name is “ Miller, Geared-to-the-Road.” 


Such a reputation is not acquired in a day. Miller 
laid its foundation by making superlative drug sun- 
dries for a generation before Miller Tires were first 
marketed 18 years ago. Even then the rubber goods 
trade had long been aware that Miller knew rubber. 


Tire users soon learned the same thing, for Miller LS igs: 
Geared-to-the-Road Tires have been exceptionally wei 2-7] 
good from the beginning. No off-years; nothing to fie AC. 
explain away. Miller experience brought uniformity ag 
into tire building. fi 


And Miller creative ability introduced Uniflex 
Cord construction, out of which grew the modern 
Balloon Tire and the Heavy Duty Cord. 

That is why Millers are standard equipment on 
America’s finest cars. That is why the Miller Geared- 
to-the-Road Tire is known everywhere, and _ sold 
every where. 


< 


EARE 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


of N.Y. 

General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. Branches at 
Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago _ Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester _ 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York San Francisco 
B Columbus E ; f é St. Louis 

oston Dallas Kansas City Oklahoma City Sieecure 
Brooklyn Danes Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 


Milter: | hs: Loris 
Tires B24 > i 


¥ 


To Tire Merchants: 


The advantages of the 
Miller Franchise are con- 
clusive—a well-known, 
name; a product that leads 
the quality field; an accept- 
ance by car manufacturers 
and car owners alike. 


Miller is original equipment on Auburn, Diana, 
Ford, Jewett, Lincoln, Maon, Paige, Pierce- 
Arrow, Stearns-Knight, Studebaker, Velie. 


Every year increases the worth of the Miller 
Franchise. Get in now on eighteen years’ accumulated 


value. Write or wire the nearest branch office. © The Miller Rubber Co. 
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stumbled on to the secret which so many 
have failed to find—how to make a race 
horse that don’t want to run do his stuff.” 

“T’ll say I have,’’ I ansers, ‘‘I can make 
him run all right. I just wisht it was as 
easy to stop him after he gets started.” 

“What did you do to him, Willie?’”’ he 
asts. 

“*That’s my secret, Mr. Robbins,” I rep- 
plies. 

“Well, see you keep it a secret then,”’ he 
says, ‘‘ because if what you say is true and 
it can be kept quiet, there isn’t any reason 
why certain parties shouldn’t be able to 
hang a whole lot of gloom on the book- 
making flaternity in these parts. Of 
course,”’ he says, “1 swallow don’t make a 
hangover, and this sudden burst of energy 
of Johnny’s may be only a flash in the can. 
So just you forget all about it for at pres- 
sent, and I will go and have a little convesa- 
tion with my freind Jim Fallis, and then we 
will see what we will see, as the Italians 
put it.” 

And I geuss him and Fallis must of 
talked a heap because this A.M., or more 
like the middle of last night it felt like, I 
am rowsed out of my warm bed and told to 
put on my cloths and come out. And there 
in the dark, where you couldn’t hardly see 
a ham in front of you, as the saying is, they 
make me get on this Johnny horse, and 
after I have warmed him up a bit I do the 
same to him like I done the other afternoon 
and he works four and a 14 furlong for me 
so fast the wind dam near cuts a hole 
through me. 

“How fast did he do it,’’ I says when I 
get back to where Fallis and Mr. R. are 
waiting. 

“You go back to your bed, Willie, and 
never mind how fast he works,’”’ Mr. Rob- 
bins tells me. “I don’t mind saying, 
though, that you are not such a rotten juge 
of pace after all. How much did he have 
left when you finished, Willie?” 

“‘T had him in my lap the whole trip,” I 
repplies. 

“Do you mean that?” Fallis says. “‘We 
couldn’t hardly see you at all and we want 
to know how much horse he is.”’ 

“Sure I mean it,” I ansers, ‘‘if I don’t 
have double wraps on him all the way I 
hope I may never win a Dearby.” 

“Well, if that is the case,’”’ Fallis says, 
“vou better try and forget all about this 
little party, and if everybody keeps their 
trap closed we will be able to do ourself a 
hole heap of good before long.”’ 

So I promise I will keep mum, and Fallis 
and Mr. R. take Johnny back to the barn 
and J return to my bed. And I think that 
is where I will go now, because if I am not 
mistook I think I am libel to be haveing 
some more of those early morning parties 
ere before long, darn it, so I will need what 
little sleep I can get in the meantime. 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

AM beginning to feel like I am a night 

watehman, I been up in the earley dawn 
so often these last few days. We been work- 
ing Johnny Maguire under strictly cover 
every 2nd. A.M. and if there was ever a 
horse begging to be raced it is him. He is 
fair deceased with speed, as the saying 
goes, and when I set him down next Satur- 
day the public is going to think that Sara- 
zen is twins and 1 of them running at this 
track. I sure wish that it was over with 
because I am ascared all the time that 
somebody will get wise to it and spoil the 
coop we got planned. If we can only keep 
it secret he should ought to be 40 to 1 in the 
books and I am planning to lay in every 
dime I can scrap together and make a 
clean-up which will give me plenty of jack. 
I only wish I could find some way to get 
some real money to bet on him, but what 
with the way dough seems to fly in this 
town I geuss I will be lucky if I have as 
much as 15 or 20 bucks to wagger. Fallis 
and Mr. Robbins will get the big money and 
while they will no doubth cut me in on their 
winnings, I know that Mr. R. will probly 
not give me hardly any for myself but send 
it all home to my maw like he always does 
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any time there is a hundred or so comeing 
to me. He acts like I am still a little boy 
and not fit to be trusted with more than 
$5 at a time. 

I got a awful fright today because there 
was a message come for me saying. that 
Shults the bookmaker wants to see me. So 
on account it is Sunday I have a little spare 
time and go downtown; and when I get to 
his office almost the 1st. thing Shults says 
to me is, “‘ Well, what day are you shooting 
with your good thing?”’ and for a minute I 
thought he had got wise about Johnny 
Maguire. 

But I let on like I am innocent and say, 
“Why what good thing are you refereeing 
to, Mr. Shults?”’ 

And he says, “‘Don’t try and hand me 
notheing because I know you folks got that 
Shimmy Shaker horse cherry ripe and I 
want to know what day you are shooting 
with her.” 

So I say, ‘“‘I geuss you know more about 
it than me, Mr. Shults, because all I know 
is she has been working pretty fair this past 
week.” 

“T’ll say I know more than you do,” he 
repplies. ‘‘I know that she is ready for a 
win and I know that Tom Robbins and his 
gang are planning to bet her all over the 
country as well as at the track, and I also 
know that next Saturday is the day set for 
the killing.” 

“Tf you know all that,’’ I ansers, ‘which 
maybe it is right, for all I know, what are 
you talking to me for then? All you got to 
do, if you are afraid of Shimmy Shaker, is 
just to make her a short price in your book 
and then if she wins she won’t hurt you 
none.” 

“T can’t make no profit doing that,’’ he 
repplies. “‘The way I am built it hurts me 
to see money begging to be took and me 
afraid to take it. What I would like to do 
is lay a nice liberal price to this Shimmy 
Shaker and take in plenty of dough on her.” 

“That’s all right with me then,” I says, 
“go ahead and do so.” 

“But I don’t want to do that without 
some ashurance that I’m not going to get 
stung,” he says. 

“What do you mean not get stung?” I 
asts. “If you take in too much dough on 
the mare and she gets down in front you’re 
bound to lose if I know anything.” 

“But she mustn’t get down in front,” he 
repplies. 

“Well, the way she works lately it’s going 
to be some job to stop her,” I ansers. 

“Well that’s your job,” he says. 

‘““What’s my job?” I asts. 

“To stop her,’’ he repplies. 

“Do you mean to say you are asting me 
to pull this mare?” I says indignant. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t put it just that way, 
Jockey Painter,” he says. “Pulling is a 
nasty-sounding word, and a jock of your 
experients knows that there are plenty of 
other ways of making a horse lose besides 
pulling its head off. You could ride wide on 
the turns, for instants, or get into a jam or 
a dozen other things and still do the trick.” 

“Any time I am out there I am trying 
with all the skill I got to win,” I says. 

“T don’t doubth it,’ he says, “‘and you 
are traveling on your dogs when people 
with some brains is rideing on rubber tires. 
Are you going to be a sap all your life, my 
boy, or are you ever going to get wise to 
yourself?” 

All the time he has been talking I am 
getting more and more indignanter till it is 
all I can do to keep myself from calling him 
a robber or maybe giveing him a bust on 
the beezer. But I keep my temper under 
restraint, because when all is said and did 
there isn’t any harm in just listening to a 
guy like that, even if you got no intentions 
of falling for his talk. So I act like I am 
sort of considering the matter, and say, 
“Well, supposing now I was to say I would 
look after this mare for you, how much 
would it be worth to me.” 

“Now you are beginning to talk like you 
are grown-up,” Shults says. ‘I thought 
you had too much brains to keep on with 
that Sunday-school hoke. If you see that 
Shimmy Shaker don’t win next Saturday I 
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will make you a little present of half a 
grand.” 

“Five hundred bucks,” I says. “That 
don’t seem so awful much for turning 
crooked.” 

“Well, five hundred anyways,” he says, 
“and if I get a big play on the mare, maybe 
I will make it a hole lot more, because I al- 
ways look out for those that do me flavors. 
But at least five hundred, we will say, and 
maybe double.” 

“Ts the five hundred payable in ad- 
vance?”’ I asts. 

Shults gives me a funny sort of a look 
when I say that. “‘ You’re not so much of a 


rube as you try to make out,” he says. | 


“Do you imadgine I would pay in advance 
and never know am I going to get anything 
for my money?” 

“Do you imadgine I would do a job in 
advance and never know am I going to get 
the jack?” I ansers. 

So we have considerable of a argument 
till he agrease he will pay two hundred on 
Friday night, and the other three hundred 
or more he will slip me later on provideing 
Shimmy Shaker does not cop. So with 


that I left him thinking I am going to con- | 
sider the matter and give him my desision | 


later in the week; only of course I do not 
have to consider it for a minute because I 


am on the levvel and intend to remain so, | 


and the only reason I even listened to his 
talk was because I think it is a good thing 


for a boy to know all about the tempta- | . 
tions of the world so he will know what to | 


devoid in the future and all like that. 

But it would sure be swell if I could only 
get hold of that 2 hundred bucks someway 
because I would put it all on Johnny 
Maguire to win. But I geuss it ain’t possible 
because I am not going to make a crook of 
myself and pull Shimmy Shaker, although 
I think Shults is all wet when he imadgines 
it is her that the boss and his freinds are 
planning to clean up with. More than 
likely he has got wind of what they are 
planning with Johnny Maguire only he 
thinks it is the mare that they are going to 
bet on instead of Homeless Johnny. 


HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

ELL things is developing fast and fu- 

rious lately and tomorrow promises to 
be a big day for Willie Painter provideing 
there ain’t no slip and everything goes 
right. This A.M. we give Johnny Maguire 
his finable work only today we do it in 
broad daylight so that all the clockers and 
sharpshooters can have a look. And be- 
fore the work Fallis says to me, “‘ Don’t let 
this horse show anything today, under- 
stand?”’ 

So I says, ‘‘I will make him look like he 
should be attached to a plow.” 

And when we go on to the track Johnny 
acts like he has done all his life and won’t 
run a lick, althought it looks like I am work- 
ing on him for all he is worth. So after the 
morning works is over and everything 
cleaned up, Fallis and the boss take me into 
a empty stall where nobody can’t hear. 

“Now, Willie,’ Mr. Robbins says, “the 
time has came when you got to tell all you 
know about this Johnny horse. Has he 
turned sulky again or do you know how to 
make him show his speed.” 

“‘T could of worked him a mile in less than 
40 if I had wanted to,’’ I repplies. ‘He is 
as full of run as a fire plug only you got to 
know how to turn on the juice.” 

“Well, how do you go about it then?” 
Fallis asts. “You got to come through 
cleen, kid, because a hole lot of money de- 
pends on everything being just right. What 
is the secret?” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘what I found out is 


that this Johnny is the most pigheadedest_ 


horse that ever was and so long as he thinks 
you want him to run he won’t run a lick no 
matter if you beat him to a frizzle. But 
just let him think you are trying to hold 
him, and that the last thing you want him 
to show is speed, and he will run his fool 
head off just to spite you. So when I want 
Mister Johnny to do his stuff I pull his head 
back in my lap and keep on hollering at 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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health wins again/ 


Straight to the Green! 


EVEN-UP at the seventeenth 
green! The hushed gallery won- 
dered if Billy Vincent, after his 
magnificent uphill fight, could win 
the ‘tricky eighteenth.” Then 
wonder gave way to awe as his 
ball soared straight to the green, 
300 yards beyond. A masterful 
shot, which unnerved his seasoned 
opponent and gave Billy the match 
and championship! 


As is invariably the case in all of 
life’s battles, Billy’s victory was 
the fruit of clean living and rugged 
health. In the professions, in 
sports, in business and in the 
home, victory goes to those men- 
tally and physically fit. 


You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
fresh, bottled milk, for fresh, rich 
milk is the greatest health food in 
the world. Authorities say drink 
bottled milk at mealtime and be- 
tween meals, too. Milk bottled by 
your dairyman, in Thatcher Su- 
perior Quality Milk Bottles, is 
your guarantee of full measure, 
always. Look for the trade-mark 
on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

rich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES _“- MILK 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle of Health 
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Richard H. Smythe, New York architect, has ingeniously carried out a note of identity in over 200 of Thom McAn’s smart shoe shops. Step into any of these stores 


and you step on a floor of Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleam—green Jaspé, and a black and cream block pattern (No. 411) separated by plain black linoleum 


Ou can't buy a pair Of shoee 


0 0 0 
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offers them to the public in over 200 stores. 

Men and women by the thousands pause to 

look at his windows and to peer in through the glass 

fronts of his stores. When they enter, they track in 

the dirt, the mud, and the litter that only the streets 
of a busy city supply. 

So McAn has a threefold floor problem: First, to 
make the “window shopper’ really want to step in- 
side. Secondly, to keep his floors in a “come in” 
attitude, year in and year out. And thirdly, he must 
have a floor that will do its part in showing mer- 
chandise to the best advantage. 

After all, aren’t the floor problems of this well- 
known group of stores very much like your own? 

You want your floors to be permanent. The 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum cemented in place 
over a lining of builders’ deadening felt are literally 
good “‘for a lifetime.” 


[ote McAN makes a good pair of shoes and 


PLAIN ~ INLAID 


0.9... without looking at the floor 


That’s why ine McAn has installed 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum in over 


200 of his smart shoe shops 


You want your floors to be good-looking. In Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum floors you can have, in addition to 
plain colorings, an interesting selection of beautiful 
patterns appropriate for modern business use. Laid 
with a harmonious border, these floors are particularly 
attractive. 

And, further, they offer advantages to be found only 
in linoleum. They are quiet; they muffle noises. Ina 
retail establishment this makes shopping far more 
pleasant; in a business office it actually results in in- 
creased efficiency. They are comfortable to stand on; 


Armstrong's 


Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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Above, Armstrong’s In- 
set Tile Inlaid, No.T 46 


Left, Pmhcead: Hand- 
craft Tile Inlaid, No. 
6006 


and this benefits clerk and customer alike. And they 
are the easiest and cheapest of all floors to clean! 

A telephone call to your local linoleum merchant 
will bring samples of Armstrong’s Linoleum and an 
estimate on Armstrong Floors for your establishment. 


FREE—a book on the care of floors 


“Enduring Floors of Good Taste’ tells how a modern 
linoleum floor should be laid and cared for, shows 
color reproductions of patterns appropriate for 
business use, and photographs of floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum in business Saeen 
establishments. the burlap back 

Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 825 Liberty Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
him to stop; and as long as I do that he 
runs, and the minute I ease him off he 
stops.” 

“So that is what ails him,’”” Mr. Robbins 
says, ‘“‘and to think of all the wise horse- 
men that have burned up their kale on this 
horse and never found it out. Well, Willie, 
either you are lucky or else I have been 
wronging you in my estimates of your in- 
telligents. In either case Johnny is yours 
tomorrow and you see that you keep a 
good stiff pull on him the hole journey and 
not ease him off none, because we don’t 
care how far you win by, seeing that we will 
have probly all the money there is in the 
world anyways.” 

“Tf nobody don’t throw a secantling on 
the track and trip us,”’ I says, ‘‘we will win 
by ourself, because there ain’t notheing 
around this track fast enough to even be 
close.”’ 

“And mind out you don’t blab none, 
Willie,” Fallis says. ‘‘Even the water 
buckets got ears around a race track, and 
if the word ever gets round it will shoot the 
prices all to aitch.” 

“T’m not saying notheing to nobody,” I 
ansers. ‘‘So far as Johnny is concerned I 
don’t even know he is entered till I read the 
papers tonight.” 

“Well, don’t talk none in your sleep 
either,’’ the boss says. 

“J won't,” I promises. ‘‘What about 
Shimmy Shaker? Are you going to start 
her tomorrow too?” 

“Oh,” the boss says, ‘‘I forgot to tell 
you. She goes in the same heat with 
Johnny.” 

‘In the same heat,” I says, “‘surely you 
don’t mean that.” 

“Sure, I mean it,” the boss repplies. 
“There has been considerable gossip around 
that I am planning to make a killing with 
the mare, so I thought it mightn’t be a bad 
idea to let her go in the same race with our 
friend Johnny and sort of help to detrack 
any attention from him. I will probly go 
into the ring and bet a few dollars publicly 
on Shimmy Shaker and at the same time 
certain parties will be laying in the real 
dough where it will do the most good.” 

“That sounds reasonable,’ I repplies, 
“every clocker on the track has been tab- 
bing Shimmy Shaker as being ready. But 
who will ride her, seeing I can’t ride 2 at 
oncet?”’ 

“Oh, we will pick up a good boy to- 
morrow morning,” the boss ansers. ‘‘It 
don’t matter much who it is, because I am 
going to tell him to go out and try and win 
with her, knowing she will be lucky if she 
is at the 16th pole by the time you are boot- 
ing home the winner.” 

So when I leave them I begin to think 
things over careful and it seems to me that 
here is a gilt-aged opportunity to do some- 
thing for myself and at the same time stay 
on the strickly levvel. So I send a message 
to this Shults to meet me this evening; and 
when I see him IJ say to him, “‘ Well, I have 
thought it over and decided to throw in 
with you.” 

“You mean you will run Shimmy Shaker 
in the can?” he says. 

“T won’t go so far as say I will run her 
in the can,’’ I says, “‘because she is a good 
mare and if she was to run too rotten a race 
those dam steweds would maybe set the 
boy that had her down for life. But I will 
gurantee you she won’t win.” 

“You mean that,’”’ Shults says. 

“T sure do,’ I repplies. 

“Positive?” he says. 

“Tf she wins I hope I may never become 
the world’s most champion jockey,” I rep- 
plies. 

“All right, kid,’’ Shults says. ‘I think 
you are a honest little boy and would not 
do notheing crooked on them that trust 
you. So Iam going to take your word for 
it and trust you, and anybody wanting a 
nice liberal price on Shimmy Shaker to- 
morrow, why I will try and accomodate 
them. Only, don’t make the finnish too 
close and have her too near the front, be- 
cause I got a weak heart and would preffer 
to see her trailing the bunch. Anyways, 
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look after her for me, Willie, and see me 


after it is over and I will slip you something 


nice.” 

“You'll slip me right now or the deal is 
off,’’ I ansers indignant. ‘‘Do you think I 
am some igorant punk or something to go 
and rist my repitation and future and not 
get notheing from you but promises. Come 
acrost, Mr. Shults, and do it quick, or else 
the bargain don’t go.” 

So after a lot of argueing and whineing 
he hands me two hundred bucks and the 
ballance I am to get after it is all over. 
Only I am not worrying about the ballance, 
because the whole two hundred bucks is 
going to be bet on Johnny Maguire’s nose, 
and by the time I have collected from that, 
a little matter of three hundred berries or 
so will seem a mere bagohell, as they say. 
And I do not think there is anything 
crooked about takeing the money, because 
the mare will not win anyways, and that is 
all I guranteed, not saying I was going to 
ride her myself. And anyways this Shults 
is a crook, trying to brib honest boys; and 
the way I figure it is not no sin to double- 
crost a crook. 

And I have to laugh when I think of what 
Shults says when I am leaving. He says, 
“Tf you put anything over on me and let 
that mare win after taking my two hun- 
dred, I will spend 30 more to make a job of 
it—20 for a gunman to send you for a ride 
and 10 for a wreath to put on your coffin.” 
The way folks talk about gunmen and 
merders around here you would think it was 
notheing; and my real belief is that it is all 
boloney, and the only crooks and stick-ups 
they got are in the movies. Or maybe it is 
because I look like I am pretty hard-boil 
myself; anyways I have travelled this old 
town earley in the A.M. and late at night, 
and the nearest I have came to being stuck 
up was when the swell looker which cashiers 
in the l-arm lunch short-changes me for 30 
cents, 

HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

ELL everything come off just lovely 

and I got more money in my kick than 
I ever expected to have at 1 time. Every 
time I count it I think I hear somebody 
comeing and have to stuff it away; but I 
know it is over five thousand bucks and 
maybe nearer six. And nobody knows I got 
anything like that much because I had 
sense enough to not give the two hundred 
to anybody to bet for me in a lump, but 
spread it around ten bucks at a time. 

And all the ginnies kidding me so much 
made it easy for me to do. Like Absolom 
that swipes for us tries to hand me the razz 
this A.M. saying, ‘‘ Well, Willie, so the boss 
has released you from rideing the mare so 
you can have the mount on your speed 
marvel. How far do you expect to win by?”’ 
and then giveing 1 of them silly laughs. 
So I let on like I am sore and say that I 
got a good chance to cop, and when he 
kids me some more I say, ‘‘ Well, to show 
you what confidents I got in my rideing, 
here’s ten bucks which I want you to bet 
on Johnny Maguire to win.” And of 
course he just laughs some more and says he 
would like to hold that bet hisself; but he 
doesn’t laugh any when he comes in and 
hands me $410, a little while ago; and I 
give him the ten bucks for hisself and say, 
“There, Absolom, go and buy. yourself 
something with the compliments of a real 
jockey,” and all he can do is look at me like 
I am a ghost or something and say, “ Yes- 
suh, Jockey Painter, yes-suh, much oblige.” 

And I done the same thing with a hole 
lot of the boys so that each 1 of them knows 
I win something but none of them knows I 
win all I did. And by the time they do 
know, it will be all sunk in some good bank 
where nobody can’t get it but myself, be- 
cause I am going to be real carefull from 
now on. 

There isn’t much to say about the race as 
it was about the softest I ever rode. It is 
a mile and a 14 race and the Ist time we 
passed the stand we are running last and 
loosing ground at-every jump and Johnny 
Maguire don’t look no more like a winner 
than I look like Mary Pickford. But going 
into the turn to the back stretch I take a 
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extra wrap of the reins around my rists and 
pull back on the bit like I am trying to saw 
his head off. ‘‘Whoa, you old fool you,” I 
say, ““where do you think you are going.” 

And when I do that Johnny cocks back 
1 ear like he always does, and so I give him 
another yank which would make any other 
horse I ever rode stop dead. And when he 
feels that, the old fool thinks I really do 
want him to stop, so he starts in to run. 
And when he starts to travel I take a look 
up the back stretch and it seems to me like 
all the other horses in front have pulled up, 
we start to overtake them so fast. And by 
the time we are at the 14 mile post we are 
starting to run over the back 1’s and before 
we are well into the stretch we have caught 
the front runners; and for the rest of the 
trip all I have to do is set there with my 
head over my shoulder laugheing at all the 
boys eating our dust. Shimmy Shaker runs 
2nd. and the thing Moon is on, I don’t know 
its name, 3rd. And it is all such a supprise 
to the crowd that when I ride back to 
weigh in, you would thought it was a 
church instead of a race track there is so 
much silents. 

And of course the juges have to call me 
up in the stand and they question me and 
look me over to see am I carrying a battery 
or something, and keep me there about ten 
minutes before they will hang out the 
OFFICIAL sign. Finably 1 old juge says 
to me, “‘ Boy, that horse ran as he never was 
known to run before, and we would like to 
know how you account for such a reverse- 
full of form.’’ And I thought for a minute 
and then I says, “‘ Well, Juge, the only way 
I can account for it is that this is the 1st. 
time he has been rode by a real rider.”’ 

And with that they all start to snicker 
and this old juge gets kind of red around the 
neck and pretty soon they let me go, as 
there is no evidents I have did anything 
wrong. And when I come down out of the 
stand I see Mr. Robbins on the track hold- 
ing Shimmy Shaker but Fallis isn’t any- 
wheres around; so I give the boss the wink 
and walk back to the jockey house like 
notheing unusuable has happened. So 
when I see Fallis at the stables I ast him 
where he was all the time, and he says, 
““When I see how far you were winning by, 
Willie, I come here to the feed room and 
try to look as much like a bale of hay as I 
can, because I think every minute that 
those juges are going to send for me and put 
me through the cataclism.”’ 

So I say, ‘‘Why, juges are not notheing 
to be ascared of.’’ And Fallis repplies, 
‘Neither is a electric chair but still I don’t 
beleave in fooling around with either of 
them.” 

So then him and Mr. Robbins goes off 
and I bet they are haveing a big celebra- 
tion tonight. But I am not celebrating 
none, because I am going to stay right here 
with my welth till Monday morning and I 
have got a big pitchfork beside me, and if 
anybody even sticks their head inside the 
tack-room door that I don’t know, I will 
make them look like a pin cushon. 

And Monday morning I am going to 
start me a bank account and only hold out 
a few hundred dollars to buy me some new 
cloths and a ring and a stick pin and a few 
needcessities like that. And I must go 
around and see Shults, too, not that I ex- 
peck he will give me the ballance of what is 
comeing to me, but more to make it look 
right because he will be looking for me 
probly. 

HAWTHORNE RACE TRACK. 

ELL this is a aitch of a world and this 

is a aitch of a city and all that they 
ever wrote about Chicago being tough is 
true and more besides. What is the use of 
a boy trying to be honest and industriess 
and working hard and striveing to save 
money and all like that, when they allow 
folks to do what these crooks done to me. 
Now after all my efforts I have not got no 
more bank account than a snake has feath- 
ers; and all I have got is a bump on the 
back of my dome and a puzzled feeling in 
my brain as to what come off. 

The mistake I made, I geuss, was in not 
going right to the bank the very 1st. thing 


Leads 
Among Popular Foods 


EOPLE are fast accepting Sauer- 

kraut. as one of their favorite 

dishes. Its health giving proper- 
ties, its wholesomeness, its appetite- 
whetting qualities, its economical 
appeal are finding high favor not only 
in thousands of homes, but in hotels, 
restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, sani- 
tariums— wherever proper food is 
served. 


Four years ago few knew its richness 
in lactic ferments, vitamines and min- 
eral salts. But merit always wins, and 
today it disputes first place among the 
popular foods. The proof? Here it is, 
and disinterested proof, which we are 
privileged to present. 


The publishers of “Hotel Management”’ re- 
cently sent out 7,841 letters to managers, 
stewards and chef-stewards of hotels all over 
the United States. Among the questions was: 
“What isthe best sellerin food? This includes 
food combinations.” 


Number one among nearly 4,000 replies was 


“Mixed grill dishes.” 


But number two was “Sauerkraut Com- 
binations—Spareribs and Kraut— Boiled 
Ham and Kraut—Pigs’ Hocks and Kraut— 
Cold Meats with Kraut— Miscellaneous, 
including Salads.” 


To restaurants outside of hotels, 6,201 iden- 
tical letters were sent and the replies showed 
Sauerkraut Number One as the best seller. 


The popularity of Sauerkraut— its prominent 
place among the nation’s favorites—is a source 
of great pride. But all should enjoy this 
healthful, delicious and economical food; all 
should send for the booklet “Sauerkraut as 
a Health Food.” Jt will tell you amazing facts 
about Kraut and give you 49 recipes for its 
serving. 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 
Interesting Booklet 


FREE 
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= The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
: Clyde, Ohio 


= Please send me postpaid your free booklet “‘Sauer- 
= kraut as a Health Food,”’ with new tested recipes. 
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This New-lype Lather 


softens your beard 
at the base—sczentzfically 


— brings comfort you've 
never known before 


ENG shaving experience 

awaits you—an expefi- 
ence such as you have never 
known before. 

It is a complete new shav- 
ing method—developed by 

_Colgate chemists to meet 
today’s need for a scientific 
softener of the beard. 

Itis really shaving cream in 
concentrated form—a super 
water-absorbent that soaks 
the beard soft with moisture 
at the base, right where the 
razor work is done. 

And remember, water, not 
shaving cream, is the real 
softener of your beard. 

In this lather, the bubbles 
are smaller, as the micro- 
scope shows. This gives two 
distinct advantages: (1) They 
hold more water and much 
less air; they give more 
points of moisture contact with the 
beard. (2) They penetrate right to 
the base of the hair. 

So that this moisture may soak 
right into the beard, Colgate’s first 
emulsifies and removes the film of oil 
that covers each hair in the beard. 

Then quickly thousands of cling- 
ing, mioisture- 
laden bubbles 
penetrate deep 
down to the 
base of the 
beard— bring 
and hold an 
abundant sup- 
ply of water in 


“The small bubbles go down deep” 


cucting takes place. ‘“‘Razor-pull’’ is 
entirely banished. 

In addition, Colgate lather lubri- 
cates the path of the razor—lets it 
glide across your face without catch- 
ing, dragging or jumping. And it 
leaves your skin clean, cool and 
comfortable throughout the day. 

Here is a 
shaving experi- 
ence such as 
you have never 
enjoyed before. 

Clip and 
mail the cou- 
pon printed 
below—just 


ORDINARY LATHER 


COLGATE LATHER 


direct conter Photomicrograph of Photomicrograph _ pre- to learn what 
with the bot- lather of an ordinary pared under identical Colgate’s of- 
f z shaving cream surround- conditions shows fine,* 
tom of every pias hair. The large peel knit mee of fers. Compare 
: ark spots are air—the olgate’s Rapid - Shave : : 
hair. Thus the white areas are water. Cream lather. Note how it with an y 


the small bubbles hold 
water instead of air close 
against the beard. 


entire beard be- 
comes wring- 
ing wet— moist 
and pliable—softened down at the 
base, where the razor does its work. 

In this way the beard becomes 
properly softened right where the 


Note how the large bub- 
bles hold air instead of 
water against the beard. 


other shaving 
method you 
have ever used 
and note the remarkable improvement 
it brings. Once you try Colgate’s, 
you'll never be satisfied with any 


other method. 
UE 


Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 140-J1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for better shaving. I enclose 4c. 


In Canada, 
Colgate & Co., Ltd. 
72 St. Ambroise St. 
Montreal 


© 1926, C. & Co, 


SOFTENS THE BEARD AT THE BASE 
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this morning; but I have got so kind of use 
to carrying all that dough around all day 
Sunday that I think I will go down and see 
Shults Ist. and if I can shake him down for 
a little more, why it will make my bank 
depposit just that much bigger. 

And when I get into Shultses office he 
looks at me very sour. ‘‘ Well, you little 
double-croster,”” he says, ‘‘you sure got 
your nerve comeing here, what do you 
want.” 

“T come for the money you owe me,” I 
repplies. ‘‘Didn’t the mare loose just like 
I told you she would.”’ 

““Yes,’”’ he says, “‘she loose; but at the 
same time you win on that Maguire thing 
and hit the books the biggest bump they 
have had in a long time.”’ 

“Why,” I says, ‘surely you did not take 


| in much dough on Johnny.” 


“We didn’t need to take in much,”’ he 
ansers, “laying 40 and 50 to 1 on him, it 
didn’t need much to make a hole in the 
profits. Besides, there was more bet on 
that Maguire horse than I like to think 
about it. Whoever was the engineer of the 
deal sure knew his onions, because they 
layed it into us ten or twenty at a time and 
with us thinking he was notheing but astiff, 
we didn’t keep no track of it, thinking it 
was already in the box. And when we 
come to pay off, every book at the track 
found hisself a looser and a big looser too; 
and that dam Fallis and that boss of yours 
are around town bathing in wine and saying 
how they put 1 over on us.” 

“Well,” I says, “‘all I told you was that 
Shimmy Shaker would not cop, so I think 


| you owe me three hundred and if you do 


not pay me, why I think you are a dirty 
crook.” 

And with that he somehow starts to get 
sore, and 1 word leads to another word, 


| until finably he calls me a igorant little 
| whelp. So that gets me mad, and I say, 


“Yes, maybe I am igorant, but I had sense 
enough to lay in your two hundred bucks on 


| Johnny Maguire and if you don’t want to 


pay me what is coming to me I should ought 
to worry, because I got plenty.” 

So then Shults sort of clams down. ‘Do 
you mean to tell me you had two hundred 
rideing on that thing?’’ he says. 

“‘T sure do,’’ I repplies. 

“T don’t beleave you,” he says. 

“Then maybe you'll beleave this,” I 
says and reaches into my pockets and pulls 


| out my dough. 


So then he gets kind of solem. ‘“‘That’s 


_ a hole lot of money for a little lad like you 
to be carrying,” he says, “what are you 
| going to do with it?” 


‘I’m going to start me a bank account.” 

“What bank,” he says, ‘‘1 of these down- 
town here?”’ 

“No,” I says, “there is a bank not far 
from the track and I am going to patternize 
it because I like for to have my jack near 
me.” 

‘““What way are you going there,” he 
says, “if you go on the trolley somebody 
might roll you.” 

‘T geuss I can afford a taxi,” I says. 

“Those taxi drivers are all tough,” he 
repplies. “‘Now I maybe said some harsh 
things to you, Willie, but I have liked you 
a lot since ever I met you. So I am going 
to call up a freind of mine and ast him to 
take you safe to that bank in his car. And 
just to show that I am on the levvel with 
you, here is the three hundred bucks which 
was comeing to you, because you are a 
smart boy and bound to go a long ways, 
and I want to always be your good freind 
like I am now.” 

And with that he telephones and after a 
while a man comes in which I did not like 
his looks very much but Shults intraduces 
him as 1 of his best pals. 

“Listen, Steve,’ Shults says to him, 
“Jockey Painter is carrying a big bunch 
of money on him—real important dough, 
you understand, five or six grand. Under- 
stand me, Steve?” 

“Sure, I git you,” this Steve says. 

“‘And being a careful young man, Steve, 
Jockey Painter is going to put this impor- 
tant dough in the bank out in Cicero. Now, 
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what I want you to do is take Jockey 
Painter in your car out there, and guard 
him all the way good, Steve, because it 
would be a terrible thing if some of those 
alley gangs were to get to him and take this 
dough off him. Get me, Steve?” 

“Sure, I get you,” Steve repplies again, 
and I say, ‘“‘ Well, with the 2 of us guarding 
it, we should be all right because Steve here 
looks like he could handle hisself pretty 
good, and I am not so poor in a scrape my- 
self.” 

So with that I say “‘Good-by” to Shults 
and go out and get in this Steve’s big car. 
And he drives me all the way out here to 
Cicero, pointing out to me all along the 
way places where bandits hang out and 
places where merders have been did until 
I begin to feel sort of nervous. So when we 
get pretty close to where the bank is locate 
it, Steve suddenly says, “‘ There are 4 of the 
biggest crooks in the State standing on that 
corner, I beleave they must be waiting for 
you.” 

So I say what will we do. And Steve 
says, “‘Let’s get out of the car, and take 
a short cut through this alley, which will 
bring us out right beside the bank you 
want to go to.” 

So with that we get out, and I go down 
the alley 1st. with Steve right behind me, 
and it is a nasty-looking kind of a alley and 
I wish we hadn’t came; and when we are 
about 14 way through, all of a sudden my 
cap is pulled down over my eyes and I feel 
a terrible bump on the back of my knob. 
And that is all I rember until I wake up 
laying in a puddle in this alley and a Wop 
lady lookeing at me and saying, “For 
shame, a young boy like you getting drunk 
so earley in the day.” 

And when I go through my cloths I find 
they haven’t left me even carfare so I have 
to walk all the way to the track; and when 
I get there I can’t tell nobody about my 
trouble on account if I do all my dealings 
with Shults will come out; which while 
they were on the levvel so far as I am con- 
serned, maybe they would not sound like 
it to other folks who mite think I was trying 
something crooked. 

And when I call Shults up on the tele- 
phone and try to tell him what has hap- 
pened he says that he don’t know Jockey 
Painter personabel and don’t want to, and 
the only time he has saw him is rideing at 
the track. 

So that makes me kind of think that this 
Shults must know something about the 
crooks which slugged me, althought you 
would hardly think a welthey gent like him 
would be in with stick-ups, and anyways 
how could he get word to them about me 
haveing all that jack, unless that Steve 
was a crook too. Still it looks kind of queer 
to me, but never mind I will get even with 
them some day if it takes me all the rest of 
my life; only when I do get even I will not 
start to give them the razz till the jack is 
safe in the bank. But I will sure have my 
revendge some day; I almost think I would 
consider doing something not quite strait 
to do it, althought otherwise of course I 
will stick on the levvel like I always have 
up to now. 

But even worse than I would like to get 
even with Shults, if it was him done it, I 
would like to get square with the big bull 
I reported the robbery to. ‘Listen, officer,”’ 
I says to him, “I been stuck up and robbed 
down that alley.” 

‘Well,’ this policeman says, lookeing 
me over, ‘‘they didn’t cut you up none that 
I can see.” 

“But listen, officer,’’ I says again, “I tell 
you I been robbed of a lot of dough.”’ 

“Well,” this bull says, swinging his club 
and leaning up against a corner, “well, 
what do you want me to do—kiss you?” 

So from now on I will stick to the strait 
and honest path and not go into no crooked 
deals with nobody, and not go into no 
Cicero alleys for any reason. And so long 
as I am in this town or anywheres near it, 
four bits is going to be the limmit of all I 
will ever carry in my pocket at 1 time. That 
is, provideing I ever manage to get as 
much as 4 bits at 1 time again. 
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FOR] THE “WOMAN OF GOOD! TASIE’, THERE CAN 
Bee BiG ON Ee Gill te ORs GAIN DAY sa Wa Cota et te eye 
PASH TRIB URE TORHER’ SENSE” OF THESOGLAEEY 
CORREGIS HUY LCERSS<— FOR, #bHREE (GENERA; 


TIONS THE MOSTeEXSOUISITE* OF CHOCOMATES 
AND BONBONS FOR SLA FEMME DU BON TON. 


THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 

An unusually attractive package 

of cither Assorted Chocolates 

orChocolates and NutBonbons 

at Huyler’s agents everywhere. 


HUYLER’S—IRVING PLACE—NEW YORK CITY 


TEIN wlll = Gel wade GeeAPr iN DY Oar. Visi he. CA 
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Parents who count household costs 
will be interested in these “Better shoes for less money” 


for boys and girls” 


Raistnc boys and girls is somewhat akin 
to running a business. It requires careful 
management to keep costs within reason- 
able bounds. On shoes especially. 


Endicott-Johnson shoes are made for 
parents who buy children’s footwear on 
the basis of most wear per dollar. They’re 
good-looking shoes. Of course. They’ve 
fine style, beautiful finishes, and have all 
the distinctive up-to-date touches modern 
youngsters demand. But back of all these 
outward appeals (which in so many shoes 
are often merely a camouflage for low 
quality) is the Endicott-Johnson assurance 
that these shoes will wear. 


There are honest materials and honest 
workmanship in them. Fine, smooth, 
strong leather—every bit tanned under 
our own eyes and by our own special 
processes. We put solid foundations into 
our shoes. The designs are right.... 
Each type of shoe is based on actual wear- 
ing tests—on real, rugged boys and girls. 
And into each pair goes the personal 
interest of every worker who has a part 
in their making. 

We urge you to try these shoes. If it’s 
utmost value you're looking for, Endicott- 
Johnson shoes have it. 

Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, $4, $5. 
Smaller sizes proportionately less. Fifty 
thousand stores sell Endicott-Johnson 
“A word about outsoles: The leather outsoles you shoes. Scores of styles—for men, 


find on Endicott-Johnson shoes for boys and girls Reaiien-and-childreniea\riten eee 


are all ‘bend’ leather—the very best part of the — 
highest grade hides we can find. They wear. World at Play,” a free booklet for boys, 


—— Don't ever buy shoes without inquiring about the , B girls and grown-ups. Endicott-Johnson, 
a guality of the outsole.”—Grorce F. Joxnson, " Endi Noe New York Cleese 
President, Endicott-Johnson Corporation. ndicott, IN. Y., New York City, ot. Louis, 


Mo. Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT- JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money { 


Docs — Exceptionally smart, dressy 

Blucher Oxford for girls. Latest autumn 

goldenrod shade of leather. Balloon 
leather heels. 


Peccy—Girls’ fancy trim, golden leather, 
dressy high shoe for all-round wear. Tip 
of nobby design; rubber heel. Full-ftting, 
comfortable last. 


Gro. F. Jounson—A most 
popular style of boys’ high 
shoe. Golden tan. Solid 
leather, with rubber heel. 
Attractive harness - stitch 
pattern; up-to-date wide 
“Norge” last; oblong brass 
eyelets. Splendid - looks; 
wonderful wear! 


Look for the ™~ 

Endicott-Johnson 2 

trade-mark on 
the sole. 


“Yep,” said the milker.  S-s-s-s-sh! 
S-s-s-s-sh! went the milk against the cup’s 
side. 

One or two of the first-squad gunners had 
already been served and were stirring up 
their canned coffee in the warm contents of 
their aluminum cups. 

“Um-m-m!”’ said they. The milker con- 
tinued to milk, and a man whose cup had 
just been filled stepped away, while an- 
other took his place. 

“Gonna have enough to go around?” 
asked Umpire with an attempt at a grin. 
He leaned familiarly on the cow and patted 
her round flanks. 

“‘Gwan! Lean off that cow!” said the 
milker harshly. ‘‘You’re makin’ her nerv- 
ous.” 

““Pony,”’ said the corporal of the second 
section desperately, “how’s chances on a 
cup o’ milk?” 

Corporal Pony Moore was silent. He 
himself had already been served and he 
gazed meditatively at the contents of his 
cup. 

“T don’t think I ought to give you any,” 
he said, “out of justice to my men. My 
first thought must be for them. This here 
lady bull is liable to run dry, you see, and 
then what would my section do for break- 
fastim: 

“Listen, Pony!’’ cried the other corporal. 
“T got you an’ your whole squad -drunk 
many a time, an’ now you won't even give 
us a cup of milk!” 

“T’d give you.a cup,” said Pony calmly, 
but all your gang of gold bricks want some 
too. You’d think this was a bread line! Well, 
it isn’t! We’re at the front and every man 
for himself. The fields are full of cows. The 
refugees just went off and left em loose. Go 
find one for yourself!” 

““An’ you ain’t gonna give us no milk?” 
demanded Umpire. 

“Tf I were you,” said Pony, taking a long 
draught of coffee, ‘‘I wouldn’t leave my 
gun unguarded so long. There may be— 
there may be—boches around.” 

The corporal of the second squad gasped 
for words. 

The lieutenant, in his improvised obser- 
vation post on the balcony of a building in 
the corner of the square, looked abroad over 
the city. The shadow of Hill 210 lay upon 
the houses, but their roofs still glowed in 
the setting sun. A vast city, dead; as 
solemnly awful as a human body from 
which the soul had departed, for the in- 
habitants are to a city what the soul is toa 
body. 

The sergeant on the roof was watching 
the white ribbon of road that wound out of 
town under the poplars, and down which 
any attacking force from the upriver towns 
must come. 

The lieutenant below on the balcony 
could see in one direction a little bit of field 
and the placid river. The view in the 
other—that is, to the west—was cut off by 
houses and a church steeple, but he had a 
fine view of the square, the mouth of two 
main highways and the street going into the 
upper town. 

Out of that street came suddenly a man, 
lithe, active, walking quickly on his toes 
like a hunter; and, like a hunter, he carried 
a rifle ready for action. The lieutenant 
ducked and brought his field glass to bear 
on this man. The lenses brought things 
closer, and the officer could see what had 
been impossible with the naked eye—a thin 
line of men edging along in the shadow of 
the houses. 

They were boche scouts. The lithe man 
crossed the street, looked up and down it, 
and then beckoned. The thin line moved 
forward, crossing the opening one by one. 

The officer on the balcony flattened him- 
self against the white wall, where he could 
be plainly seen by the second section. He 
thrust his fist energetically to the right— 
that is, toward the enemy—in a signal that 
means “Action!’’ in any branch of the 
service. The officer then swung about and 
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turned his glasses on the street to watch for 
the effect of the first bursts. It might be 
necessary to correct the fire. 

No sound from the gun! What was the 
matter? The other end of that street was 
on the river bank, and those Germans made 
a target against the sky that a blind man 
could hit. Again the lieutenant gave the 
signal. Silence! He looked at the house 
that sheltered the gun through his glasses, 
but could see nothing save the open door 
and the little window that lighted the hall 
where the watcher was supposed to be re- 
ceiving his signals. 

The lieutenant turned his glasses on the 
Germans a third time. A man passed be- 
fore the lenses, another, and the street was 
empty. The scouts had crossed over, dis- 
appeared among the houses, and were now 
between the Americans and the river. How 
about the French? Were there any there? 
Be that as it might, there was a gun here 
that was not working and this required at- 
tention. The lieutenant left the balcony 
and took the stairs in one leap. On the 
ground floor the door opened directly op- 
posite the street where the first section had 
their gun, and, coming out of this door, the 
first thing the lieutenant saw was a dark 
group of men in the street. He ran in that 
direction, and as he came nearer saw that 
it was a cow that occupied their attention. 

“There may be—there may be—boches 
around,” said Pony Moore. At this instant 
the officer seized the corporal of the second 
squad by the arm. 

‘“What are you doing here?’’ he shouted. 

“‘Sir,”’ replied the corporal, ‘‘this here 
robber won’t give us no milk.” 

“Milk? Ill milk you! What do you 
think this is—a picnic? Do you know that 
all the boches between here and Berlin 
walked across the street in front of your 
gun muzzle just now? Milk! You’re under 
arrest, all of you! Posts! Ill skin your 
sleeve, boy, and don’t you forget it! Posts! 
and priesa if you don’t want a shove 
with a .45 slug! The boches are on our 
necks!” 

“Boches!”’ The two sections scattered, 
and while the lieutenant still sought for ade- 
quate words, the street was empty, the first 
squad pounding up the stairs to their gun in 
the garret and the second squad clattering 
through the courtyard to theirs in the hall 
of the corner house. The lieutenant was 
inclined to follow them, but a second 
thought decided him to stay where he was. 
There was no time for recriminations now. 
The Germans were in the town and the 
situation must be considered. 

The French had at this time no cavalry 
that, forming a rear guard to the retreat, 
could have maintained contact with the 
enemy and observed the direction of his 
advance. The densely wooded country 
north of the river prevented airplane recon- 
naissance. The French did not know whence 
the thrust would come, from the upriver 
towns or from the north. Hither direction 
was practical. One thing only was clear— 
that the enemy would make every attempt 
to seize the bridge across the river that had 
been left intact to allow the retreat to cross 
to the south bank. To cover this bridge, a 
force had been sent into the north quarter 
of the city and disposed, following the ne- 
cessities of the ground, in a rough triangle. 
The two machine guns were at the apex and 
the sides were formed by French infantry. 

“That,” muttered the lieutenant to him- 
self, ““‘was the plan. And if the French fol- 
lowed their part of it, that boche patrol is 
going to run into some resistance mighty 
quick.” 

There was a sudden clamor of dogs bark- 
ing. Men appeared at the corner of the 
square where the second squad had their 
gun, and these men alternately kicked at 
the dogs to make them stop barking and 
waved their arms in the lieutenant’s direc- 
tion. A stout and a thin figure that the 
lieutenant recognized as belonging to Um- 
pire and Hoop detached themselves from 


the agitated men and dashed toward him. 
He met them midway. 

“We seen the boches!’”’ they panted. 
““We went up to the roof to look around an’ 
we seen ’em!”’ 

“They show up a mile away against them 
white roads,’’ continued Umpire. ‘They 
was goin’ up that big road that goes up the 
hill there.”’ 

“Were there many of them?”’ demanded 
the officer. 


“No, I guess not. They kinda snuck along | 


under the trees. 
town.”’ 


They was goin’ outta 


“That must have been the same patrol,” | 


said the officer quickly—‘“‘the one that I 
saw. They made a circuit and went out 
again. The French must have left them 
alone so that they’d report the town unoc- 
cupied, and then when the main body came 


in we could ambush them. You hop down | & 
the street to the first squad, tell ’em to pull | 


that gun out of the attic and stand by with 
it in the street. 
“‘there’s a French P. C. at the head of the 
bridge. Go down and tell ’em that we’ve 
seen the boches and where they went. 
There’s an interpreter there, a gimmick 


with a khaki uniform and a sphinx on his | : 
| droop near in gentle shadow. 


collar. Tell him the story.” 
Hoop departed one way and Umpire the 
other. Ina minute or two the first squad ar- 


You’’—to Umpire— | 
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Beauty—worthy of 
a sacred memory 


Branches 
Beneath 


Tuts is a place of memories. 


| them, the stately purity of a Guardian 


rived with their ammunition and gun, and | 
the officer found them a place in an alley | 


mouth, where they could not only cover the 
square but had a nice fire lane behind them 
in case of attack from the east. Now let 
the boches come on! 

The second squad, lying down around 
their gun, waited tensely for the German 
attack that they felt was impending. When 
hobnails clattered up the street behind 
them, and a man flung himself down pant- 
ing, the squad nearly jumped out of their 
skins and every man there felt his hair rise. 

“Fellers,’’ panted the newcomer, “‘ whad- 
dyuh think I found?” He gasped for 
breath, for his running had exhausted him. 

‘Spit it out, Umpire,” ordered the cor- 
poral. “‘ What yuh found?” 

“A eaffy! The door is—huh-huh— 
blown in by ashell. It smells like a barrack 
the morning after—huh—pay night. Oh, 
man, I’m outta wind! Huh-huh. Full o’ 
broken glass, the place is. I bet there’s lots 
there that ain’t broke!”’ 

The squad scrambled to its feet. 
““Where’s this place at?’’ they demanded. 

“Now everyone hold his horses!’”’ barked 
the corporal. “‘This here is a war. I ain’t 
gonna have no bunch o’ drunks fallin’ all 
over each other when I need ’em to shoot 
this gun. Everyonestay right here! I don’t 
crave to get my arm skun just to please a 
bunch o’ gold bricks like you!” 

There was a long period of sad, thirsty 
silence. 

“Tt’s gonna be colder’n hell here before 
the night’s over,’ said someone. ‘“‘One 
bottle o’ coneyac wouldn’t hurt us.” 

“‘Tt’d just keep the chill out of a man’s 
bones,”’ observed another. 

The corporal coughed as if his throat was 
dry. The German attack did not seem to 
be materializing, while the night was rap- 
idly becoming very cold. It felt as though 
it might freeze before morning. And one 
bottle wasn’t much. 

“Umpire,” said the corporal, “‘go down 
an’ bring us up one bottle o’ coneyac. Just 
one! Hoop, you go with him to see he 
comes back. You birds can have five min- 
utes, an’ if you ain’t back at the end o’ that 
time, I’ll turn yuh in for quittin’ post an’ 
duty in the face o’ the enemy.” 

Meanwhile the lieutenant walked about 
nervously, straining his eyes across the dark 
square, listening to the clocks striking and 
the distant guns growling. Since nightfall 
the Germans had dropped no projectiles 
in the city. This might indicate that they 
had scattered forces of their own at hand 
that they feared the shells might fall upon. 
Had the French any recent information? 
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cases of digestive disorder 


Here is some common sense about your 
stomach. 

A way to help you without drugs or medi- 
cines. We offer you here, a trial. 

As you no doubt know, most digestive dis- 
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digest. ‘Nervous stomach” and also restless 
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EVENING POST 


“Corporal Moore,” said the officer, going 
over to the first squad, ‘‘slide down to the 
bridgehead and see what the chances are on 
some information. Ask the interpreter 
there in the P. C. if he knows anything. 
And by the way, see where that man is that 
I sent down there a half hour ago.” 

The corporal hastened down the dark 
street, crossed through to the next street to 
the west and turned toward the bridge. 
Suddenly he stopped. An odor assailed his 
nose—an odor reminiscent of hot mince 
pies. Also he heard voices. 

‘“What’s this?’”’ came from the darkness. 

“T dunno. It tastes like vin rooge with 
water in it. Throw it down an’ try this 
one.”’ A sound of breaking glass, and then 
a slight smacking followed by subdued 
coughing. 

“Try this,’ gasped a voice. ‘“Yuh’ll 
think yuh swallered a jumpin’ jack!” 

Corporal Pony Moore advanced in the 
direction of the sound of voices and his feet 
crunched upon débris. 

“Halt!” said a stern voice. 

“Tt’s me, Pony Moore,” said the cor- 
poral confidently. 

A long silence. 


“He says his name’s Pony Moore,”’ came 
’ 


_ a whisper from the dark. 


“Tf he comes any nearer, it’ll be mud!” 
remarked another unseen speaker. 

“Naw,” whispered the first, “but this 
guy says he’s Pony Moore, an’ I’ll vet he’s 
a boche!” 

“Forget it, you two rum hounds!” said 
the corporal sternly. ‘“You know who I 
am! Lay off the comedy!” He did not 


| move, however, for he was undoubtedly 
| covered by these men’s guns, and any 


nervousness on their part might be fatal for 
him. 

““Gwan back to your Kaiser!” replied 
the man in the dark doorway. ‘‘ Pony 
Moore is the buckin’est corporal in the out- 
fit. He wouldn’t leave his gun an’ go wan- 
derin’ around lookin’ at the stars.” 

“Listen, Umpire!” raged Pony. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget I’m a corporal and that Judge 
Duffy works every day in the week and 
twice on Sundays. I know you’ve got a lot 
of booze in there. Give mea little shot of it 
and I’ll go away and let you drink yourself 
black in the face.” 

Another period of silence, then a gentle 
gurgling noise, followed by smacking. 

“‘Um-m-m, that’s nice!’’ came from the 
obscurity. A sigh of contentment. Pony 
cursed horribly. 

“You boche,” boomed Umpire’s voice 
suddenly, ‘‘git away from that door before 
you get a .45 slug shoved up your nostril! 
Pony Moore would never ask for.a drink in 
the world. He’s got a cow he can get: his 
drinking material from. Us birds that ain’t 
got no cow gotta drink likker, but them 
that has cows drinks milk!”’ 

Feet tramped down the street. 

‘“Who’s that?’’ demanded someone sud- 
denly. It was the voice of the corporal 
of the second squad. The prolonged ab- 
sence of Hoop and Umpire had disturbed 
him, and he had come down with a few 
spare gunners to carry them back bodily if 
necessary. He did not know, in the intense 
darkness, that every member of the gun 
crew, sensing a chance for liquid refresh- 
ment and trusting in the obscurity for con- 
cealment, had come with him. 

“It’s Corporal Moore,” replied Pony 
angrily. ‘‘I came over here to ask for a 
little drink and these two stew birds want 
to shoot me for a boche. I’m going to turn 
them in for being drunk on duty.” 

‘Got a gas mask for that cow of yours?” 
asked the corporal of the second squad 
meaningly. 

“Aw, nix!”’ said Pony. ‘I was only kid- 
ding. I was going to give you all the milk 
you wanted, only the looey came down just 
then and we all had to beat it. Give me 
just a little jolt, enough to wash the dust 
out of a guy’s throat. That’s all I want. I 
don’t want totaketheplaceaway from you.” 

‘My first duty is to my men!”’ said the 
corporal of the second squad. ‘‘Suppose 
this place should run dry. What would my 
men do for breakfast?”’ 
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“For breakfast!’’ cried Pony. “Why, 
there must be rum enough in there to keep 
a division pie-eyed for a week!” 

‘*You been soldierin’ with us for a year or 
more,” said the corporal coldly; ‘“‘you 
oughta know by now that my squad’s fa- 
mous for its holdin’ powers. Nix, Pony, 
gwan milk your cow! The town’s full of 
rum joints. We found this one, go find one 
for yourself !”’ 

There was nothing to be said after that, 
and shortly the men of the second squad 
heard Pony going away, cursing between 
his teeth. 

“Umpire, you an’ Hoop come outta 
that!” called the corporal. 

“‘Corporal,’”’ replied the unseen Umpire, 
‘just give a look to see what’s in this place. 
Man, yuh wouldn’t believe it!” 

“There’s champagne enough in here to 
swim in!’’ came Hoop’s voice. 

“Come outta that!’’ said the corporal, 
but his tone lacked firmness. 

“‘Let’s goin an’ drag ’em out!” suggested 
someone. 

“Come on,” agreed the corporal. The 
men of the second squad thereupon en- 
tered the odorous interior of the wrecked 
shop. 

In the darkness of the square, the lieu- 
tenant sat on the doorstep of the house he 
had selected as an observation post. The 
sergeant he had ordered off the roof—there 
was nothing to be seen from there but black 
night anyway—and told to get some sleep. 
The officer now faced the prospect of a long 
cold vigil, listening to dogs howling and to 
the distant bells echoing the boom of the 
mairie clock. Where was the corporal that 
he had sent to the P. C.?. Was it possible 
that the two messengers the lieutenant had 
sent had had an attack of nerves and beaten 
it across the bridge? It was possible. No, 
someone was coming down the street from 
the direction of the bridge, and coming at a 
run, for the street echoed with his hobnails 
clattering on the pavement. 

The lieutenant suddenly leaped to his 
feet. That silent ghostly city had stirred to 
life. There was a sound as of wind sighing 
through tree tops, the sudden rustle that 
precedes the rain in a thunderstorm. And 
while the lieutenant still tried to place the 
sound, the storm arrived—shouts, cries, 
rifle shots, distant men running. 

‘Lieutenant! Lieutenant!’’ called some- 
one. 

“Here! What’s the matter?” 

“It’s Corporal Moore,” said the other. 
“‘T’ve just come back from the P. C. The 
frogs are falling back right and left. An 
order came down half an hour ago that the 


bridge would be blown up at daybreak. 


They got into a panic. They’re afraid the 
bridge will go up and leave them on this 
side!” 

“Come with me!” directed the officer, 
and ran at top speed down the street. A 
platoon of French infantry had appeared in 
that street from somewhere, and through 
them the lieutenant and the corporal had to 
fight their way. There were more French 
along the river bank, and still more on the 
bridge. There was no doubt about their 
falling back. 

They poured across the bridge in asteady 
stream. The officer paused in indecision, 
but at that moment he felt his arm seized. 
A man who had every appearance of being 
a French officer stood beside the American, 
and the Frenchman disgorged torrents of 
words, accompanying his recitation by up- 
ward motions of his hands. 

“They’re going to blow the bridge all 
right!’’ decided the American officer. 
“Skip back, corporal, wake up the ser- 
geant, he’s in that building where I was, 
and send him down here with your squad. 
Go over and notify the second squad and 
tell ’em to get down here pronto. I'll stay 
here to make sure they don’t let her go be- 
fore we get across. Beat it! Here you, Vin 
Rooge, or whatever your name is, you stick 
around right here!”” He seized the French 
officer by the wrist. “‘If your buddies get to 
doing any blowing up, you just sound off 
and let them know yow’re still on this side.” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Tarpon catch near Sarasota sketched 
from photograph taken during the 
1926 Venice National Tarpon 
Tournament 


CThe Spotlight of Sport 
is turned on Sarasota ~ ~ 


WINTER AT SARASOTA 
IS THE OUTDOOR SPORT SEASON 


OBBY JONES, the greatest golf champion of all times, has made Sarasota his winter 

home for several seasons. See Bobby “in action” at Sarasota this winter. Other 

famous golfers—amateurs and professionals—play daily rounds over the nine splendid 
courses within a twenty mile radius of the city. 


The New York Giants, who have wintered at Sarasota for years, will provide thrills 
aplenty for winter visitors who are followers of the National pastime. 


The warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico have an irresistible lure. The Siesta Key 
and Lido Key beaches, with their expanse of snow white sand and restless surf, offer a 
wonderful health-giving play-ground for kiddies and grown-ups alike. 

Beautiful Sarasota Bay with its palm-studded keys forming a protecting “sea-wall” for 
inland waters, is ideal for boating, sailing, aqua-planing and other popular water sports. 

Nineteen excellent municipal clay courts are maintained within the city limits and are 
lighted for night play, because real tennis enthusiasts never know when they’vehad enough. 

Sarasota has one of the finest Greyhound Racing tracks in the country. You'll 
enjoy this sport immensely. Horse racing is another feature. 


Perhaps the finest fishing in America is found in the waters off Sarasota Bay. Many 
a mighty thrill awaits the Izaak Walton visitor—a thrill that’s different from anything 
you’ve ever experienced. 


“Jules” 


It’s my job to be your official 
“host” during your visit to Sara- 
sota this winter and I have been 
planning all sorts of pleasant 


get-togethers ever since June. 


The hotel men of Sarasota have 


agreed to post their rates ineach 
room and I have the guaranteed 
list of prices, which, by the way, 
are most reasonable. If you will 


just drop me a line telling me 


when you plan to arrive I will 
gladly arrange your accommoda- 
tions and do my level best to 


see that you enjoy your stay 


with us. 


hank you, 


Sarasota invites you to spend a week or a winter here—“where summer stays and oe 
the Nation plays.” Sun-browned kiddies, rosy-cheeked girls and bronzed old men, all 
vibrant with health, acclaim the Cordial Spirit of this City that makes you feel “at home.” 


Jules Brazil, Sarasota’s official “host’’, will arrange your accommodations and plan 
your pleasure program for you without obligation. Say when on the Coupon. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA \"— 


WHERE SUMMER STAYS AND THE NATION PLAYS ae We pie 


Sarasota Country holds a world of opportunity for 


recreation, agriculture and industry 


(Continued from Page 130) 

Pony Moore ran back to where his squad 
awaited him breathlessly, sent a man to 
rouse the sergeant, ordered the gun dis- 
mounted, loaded the spare gunners with all 
the ammunition they could carry, and then 
looked hastily around to see if anything 
had been overlooked in the darkness. His 
eye lighted on a white wall that gleamed in 
the darkness. 

“Damn!” he muttered, then grinned to 
himself. He remembered a half-empty can 
of tomatoes his flash light had shown him 
half a minute before. He found this can 
and, dipping his finger in it, proceeded to 
write on the wall. 

““There!’’ he exclaimed when he had fin- 
ished. ‘“‘Let’s go, gang!”’ 

They took their way rapidly down the 
street to the bridgehead, where they found 
the lieutenant and the sergeant. 

““Take ’em across, sergeant,”’ ordered the 
officer. “‘ Wait for me on the other side. I’m 
going to stay here until the second squad 
_ comes down.” 

The first squad obediently departed. 
Beside the lieutenant the French officer 
vociferated. It seemed the time was getting 
short, though squads of French, probably 
security patrols or outposts, kept running 
by and crossing the bridge. The second 
squad did not appear and the lieutenant 
grew impatient. What the devil was keeping 
them so long? They couldn’t be lost! 
Someone on the far bank of the river began 
shouting, and the French officer, making a 
frantic effort, broke away and disap- 
peared. Some French, coming down the 
highroad along the north bank, yelled in 
agonized tones. From their voices there 
must be nearly a regiment there. The lieu- 
tenant could hear their feet drumming as 
they ran. Where was the second squad? 

“Well, I’ll go find ’em,” decided the 
lieutenant. “It won’t take a minute to run 
up the square and back, and I can be back 
here before that bunch of frogs can get 
across the bridge.’’ He ran up the street at 
his best speed and came to the deserted 
square. 

“Corporal Geoghan!” yelled the officer. 
Silence. A dog came from somewhere, 
sniffing and whining at the officer’sfeet. The 
lieutenant turned toward the house and 
stumbled over some object that clattered 
on the stones. Swearing, he snapped on his 
flashlight. There was the gun, set up 
beside the door and trained to sweep 
the north and west sides of the square. 
The tiny beam of light gleamed through the 
open door of the house and searched the 
hall. There was a pile of ammunition cases, 
tumbled blankets, some cans of tomato and 
hash, but that was all. Of the gun crew 
there was no sign. 

“Beatit!’’ muttered thelieutenant. “T’ll 
bet they were across that bridge before 
anyone. Well, they’ll find that gun on 
their next month’s pay roll.’”’ He turned 
off his light, kicked the dog away from 
his feet and set his muscles to run. 

A shout! A wild ery of warning! The 
lieutenant, halfway down the street, came 
to a stop. A long rolling, rumbling peal of 
thunder! C-r-r-r-rescendo! 

The street, the houses on either side and 
even the square were lighted by a great 
sheet of flame, then all was dark again. 
More rumbling and crashing, distant yell- 
ing, then a thousand rattling, clicking, 
tapping sounds where débris thrown high 
into the air was falling again on roofs and 
pavement. Finally a deep silence. 

The lieutenant smelled the sharp stench 
of burned explosives, and a great high wall 
of smoke shut out the stars. He hurried to 
the place where the bridge had been. There 
was a thick cloud of smoke there and the 
street ended at a jagged cliff. Beyond was 
blackness and a sound of running water. 
Men clamored about this cliff now, others 
shouted up and down the bank, a terrible 
chorus of agony. The officer could tell by 
the sounds that some had clambered down 
the wreckage of the bridge and were hoping 
to cross on what fragments might be still 
above water. Others, he could tell, were 
leaping into the river, all clothed as they 
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were, to swim to the other bank. The lieu- 
tenant turned away. The river here was 
very deep and swift, and there would be no 
crossing. A man hampered by full pack 
and overcoat does not easily swim a strong 
current. 

The officer went back to the square and 
sat down beside the gun. The dog still 
whined at him, and the officer idly patted 
his head. What to do now? It was cold— 
bitter, deadly cold, and he had no overcoat. 
The cries about the shattered bridgehead 
gradually died away and all was quiet 
again. The clocks still struck regularly. A 
German air squadron, homeward bound 
from a bombing visit to Paris, and using 
the Marne as a guide, droned overhead. 
His military career had soon ended, 
thought the officer. Here, in his first bat- 
tle, he had made a mistake somewhere, and 
the result would be his death or capture. A 
chill that was not from the cold of the night 
tingled his scalp. These Germans were 
tough eggs and not at all the kind of enemy 
he had been led to believe. Suppose they 
won the war. There did not seem to be 
anything to prevent it. Golly! 

The lieutenant lifted his head with a 
jerk. The silence of that dead city was 
suddenly broken by the sound of singing, 
faint, yet clearly audible: 


“Turn out the guard! The officer of the day! 
Never mind! The gimmick’s gone the other 
way. 
So bring us a scuttle o’ beer, an’ we'll sit 
an’ drink it here, 
For it was only yesterday we drew our pay.” 


The song was clear and joyous, lilting 
from throats that had not a care in the 
world. The lieutenant, muttering words 
forbidden by the regulations, got quickly 
to his feet and went in the direction of the 
sound. It was down the street that led to 
the bridge, but the song finished and silence 
fell before the lieutenant found out where it 
was coming from. His flashlight explored 
the house fronts, but all was shuttered and 
barred. At last the tiny beam of light 
flickered over a faded sign: 


J. DuBos, EPICERIE DE CHOIX. VINS, 
GROS ET DETAIL 


Beneath the sign a shattered doorway. 
The light, gleaming across the wreckage, 
showed a broken counter, a great amount of 
bottles on a débris-strewn floor, and a black 
doorway at the far side that seemed to 
lead to a cellar. The officer entered and 
went to this doorway. Ah! So that was 
where they were! 

At the foot of the stairway a candle 
burned, lighting a small circle of boxes and 
barrels, scattered among which were the 
bodies of several men. The reason for 
the cessation of the singing was plain. The 
singers had succumbed. One man only re- 
mained. The candle lighted his features, 
and the lieutenant, looking more closely, 
saw that it was the man known as Umpire. 

Smack! The officer’s fist crashed against 
Umpire’s jaw and he collapsed into a heap, 
where he seemed to slumber as peacefully 
as a child. 

Inspection with the flashlight discovered 
the corporal, and the lieutenant shook him 
by the shoulder. No response. The lieu- 
tenant kicked him savagely, beat his head 
on the floor, pounded him with his fists. An 
officer is not allowed to strike a man under 
any provocation, but the lieutenant ham- 
mered the corporal until his arm was sore. 
Then the officer remembered he had heard 
somewhere that slapping a drunk’s face 
would bring him to. The officer slapped 
vigorously, and just as he was about to give 
up in disgust, the corporal opened his eyes. 

“Huh? What you want?’ demanded 
the corporal. 

“Get up, you blank-dash, get up!” 
yelled the officer. ‘‘Get these men up!” 

“Revelry’s blown!’ crowed the cor- 
poral. ‘First ca-a-ll! Ou’side t’ shovel 
sno-o-ow!’’~ His head fell back and he slept 
again. The lieutenant hurled the corporal 
back on the floor, gave him a parting kick 
and went up the street. What could a 
man do? 
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The hours that remained between then 
and daylight, the lieutenant spent in wan- 
dering aimlessly about. He was alone, the 
darkness terrified him, and he kept running 
back to the machine gun in a wild panic. If 
the boches should come, he must have a 
better defense than his pistol. Once he 
thought the enemy was upon him, for he 
heard a heavy tread crossing the square. It 
was only the first squad’s cow, which, 
thirsty and uneasy, had broken her rope 
and was wandering about in search of water. 
Dawn found the officer on the edge of the 
town. It had suddenly occurred to him 
that he might find a boat moored along the 
bank, and he had followed the river clear of 
the last house. Day was breaking over the 
eastern hills, and the officer, crouching be- 
hind some brush, discovered that what he 
had thought to be a road was a towpath 
that followed the river, and the main high- 
way was some distance to the north, bor- 
dered by trees and a house or two. Between 
lay fields. 

The light grew stronger every minute, 
and in a short time the sun began to redden 
the hills across the river. Ah, those pleas- 
ant, tree-clad hills! There were Americans 
there, and in those scattered houses across 
the river were the men of the lieutenant’s 
own battalion. Perhaps they could even 
see him with their field glasses! A beam of 
light shot between two hills. It lighted the 
fields. Hah! Before the officer’s eyes was 
a stake to which a rope was tied, and at 
the other end of this rope, the black river 
lapping its side, was a flat-bottomed boat. 
More than that, there was a pole in it by 
which it might be propelled. 

The officer leaped to his feet and started 
toward the boat, but before he had taken 
two strides he halted. There were Amer- 
icans still in the city, men of his company, 
and drunk though they might be it was his 
duty to get them home if he could. He 
turned and began to run back along the 
towpath toward the city. Several hours 
must have passed since he had left the men 
in the cellar, and they might have sobered 
up by now. He came to the highroad, 
turned east along it and came to the shat- 
tered bridge, one span of which still ex- 
tended into space. He turned into the 
street and at that second a sharp crackling 
came to his ears. It could be but one thing. 
It was the gun at the end of the street, going 
into action. 

The sun was red upon the roof of the 
mairie, but the square itself lay in purple 
shadow. The officer, on his stomach, could 
see that it was his gun crew that was serv- 
ing the gun. That was the corporal’s form 
kneeling behind the breach. Other dim 
lumps scattered about were the spare gun- 
ners ready to replace casualties, pass am- 
munition or assist in correcting stoppages. 
Behind the house, a stout man that seemed 
to be seasick was none other than Umpire, 
and the man that held his head must be 
Hoop. 

The noise was deafening. In the square 
was a huge black shadow with fire that 
twinkled under it. All around lay scat- 
tered heaps, and near the mouth of the 
street that led to the upper town was a low 
wall. 

The officer got out his glasses and, edging 
cautiously forward, brought them to bear 
on the square so that he might see what all 
these strange objects were. The lenses 
showed him clearly. The huge shadow was 
a rolling kitchen, a fire burning in its grate. 
The scattered heaps were dead Germans, 
and the low wall clear across the square was 
a pile of men that had been caught in col- 
umn formation. The noise was too loud to 
be made by one gun. There were enemy 
guns firing too. 

A sudden rattling, as though a huge fist- 
ful of pebbles had been thrown against a 
windowpane. A cloud of dust rose. This 
was a burst from a machine gun striking 
the wall of the house. Another swept the 
stones of the street like a tiny whirlwind. 
Time to be going. The boches had located 
them. 

“Hey!” yelled the officer. 
ing!” 


“Cease fir- 
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the world’s finest apple 
....... for Hallowe'en 


HE golden days of October—blue 

haze on the hills, crisp, frosty 
mornings, harvest moon over the tree- 
tops—this is the time to think of Jim 
Hill apples, the finest apples grown in 
the whole world. 


All summer long they have been 
growing in the sheltered valley of the 
mighty Columbia River—ripened by 
the warm sun and cool nights of this 
favored region, watered by the melted 
snows of the Cascade Mountains. 


And these are the apples that come to 
you, juicy, full-colored, with a never- 
to-be-forgotten flavor that makes them 
ideal both for eating and cooking. 


Re now Jim Hill Jonathans are in season. 
Next month you'll find Jim Hill Jonathans, 
Spitzenbergs, Delicious and Rome Beauties in 
all their juicy goodness, in the best grocery 
stores and fruit markets. 

Every genuine Jim Hill apple is twice inspected 
for perfection of quality, form and color, and 
individually wrapped. Ask your grocer or fruit 
dealer to supply Jim Hill apples in their pro- 
tective trademarked wrapper. 

Order by the box; every box bears the name 
of the variety, the number of apples packed 
and the name of the actual grower. You'll find 
box purchases to be both an economy and a 
convenience 


Write for folder illustrating six Jim 
Hill varieties in natural colors, with 
description and uses. 


] 


the Worlds\é est 


from Wy 
“Nature's GhosencApple Land” 


Wenatchee District Co-Operative Association 
A non-profit organization of growers 
Operating 7,000 acres of mountain- 
guarded apple orchards, Wenatchee, 

Washington 
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National Bound Columnar 


Book No. 788 
150 pages... 2. ae eo 
300 pagesen owe eneen eee OU. 


What chance’ 


has an alibi against this book? 


“VT THINK” fades away before 
this record of facts and figures. 
Right at your finger-tips, column by 
column—day by day—man by man 
—line by line—here is a record that 
is alibi-proof. With it, you don’t 
“think” —you know! 

Sales, purchases, inventories, ex- 
penditures—whenever you want a 
clear, easily compared record for 
controlling important phases of your 
business, a National Columnar 
Book will give it to you. As many 
columns as you wish from 2 to 40. 

Strong, good-looking bindings, 
accurately ruled and printed pages 
of Hammermill Paper, make Na- 
tional Columnar Books long-lived, 


dependable, and a pleasure to work 
with. 

Nine inexpensive, standard 
sizes, ruled 2 to 40 columns; save 
the high cost of specially ruled-up 
forms. And National Columnar 
Books are available immediately, 
right out of the stationer’s stock. 

Every important individual and 
department of your business needs 
facts and figures for guidance. Na- 
tional Loose Leaf and Bound Books 
will most easily and most reliably 
furnish such records. Ask your sta- 
tioner for them—they always have 
the Eagle trade mark. Check and 
mail the coupon below or write us 
for further information. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York, 54 Duane Street 


Philadelphia, 1003 Market Street 


Boston, 70 Franklin Street 


National 


Loose Leat azd Bound Books 


© 1926, National Blank Book Co. 


National Blank Book Co., 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


I am interested in the items checked below. Send me FREE literature about them. 


For Office and Factory 
....Ledger Outfits 
...-Business Forms 
.... Post Binders 

...Ring Books 
.... Time Books 
...-Columnar Books 
....Cash Books 
.... Trial Balance 
....Estimate Sheets 

..Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment, etc. 


-Note Books 
....Ring Books 
. Filler Sheets 


For School and Professional Use 


...Graphic Charts 
... Physicians’ Records 
.--Dentists’ Records 
..Attorneys’ Records 
Engineers’ Books 
...-Real Estate Forms 
. .Salesmen’s Price Books 


For Stores, Garages, Etc. 
....Complete Accounting Systems 
... Installment Ledgers 
....Inventory Sheets 
....Stock Records 
. .Order Blanks 


...Duplicate Statement System 
... Receiving Records 
...Sales Records 
....Parcel Post Records 
. -Daily Statement Records, etc. 
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No one heard him; but at the shrill blast 
of his whistle he could see heads turning in 
his direction. He gave the signal “‘Cease 
firing!’”? The gun stopped. A wave of his 
arm to the rear, the gun was jerked from the 
tripod and the gun crew followed their 
officer. He arrived at the river bank and 
swung around the corner into shelter some 
seconds before his men arrived. They were 
a bit wabbly on their legs. 

“‘Halt!’’ cried the officer when the men 
arrived, panting. “‘Halt now! There’s no 
rush! The boches will machine-gun that 
street for half an hour before they make up 
their minds that we’ve gone. Now I’m 
going to speak to you a second. Look at 
that bridge!” 

All looked. A pile of rubbish, the black 
water rushing around it, showed where the 
span had been. The north span stretched 
sadly out like the stump of an amputated 
arm. On the far side the shuttered win- 
dows of the houses looked blankly at the 
men. 

“They blew up the bridge!”’? muttered 
the corporal. 

“‘That’s what they did,”’ barked the lieu- 
tenant, ‘“‘and you men all drunk! Well, see 
what it got you!” : 

“We'll all get took prisoners!’’ gasped 
Umpire with bulging eyes. 

“Right!” said the lieutenant. ‘“‘ You’re 
done, all of you. You'll be killed or taken 
prisoners, or if you escape you'll be shot by 
your own men for being drunk on duty.” 

Dull silence. 

““Ah,” sighed the corporal, ‘‘I had a 


little thing that I wanted to do. I’d like to 


get back across the river for just ten 
minutes!” 

‘‘What for?” asked the lieutenant. 

“T want to sock the dust out of Pony 
Moore.” 

“‘What for?” snapped the officer again. 
The men of the squad growled under their 
breath. 

‘Sir,’”’ began the corporal, “‘ we was drunk 
an’ no excuse for it. Well, anyway, we 
wouldn’t give no likker to the first squad, 
an’ this morning when we come to, we 
thought it was kind of a dirty trick, them 
bein’ probably cold an’ everything. So I 
sends Umpire to get them. He come back 
an’ says they’d pulled out and writ inde- 
cency on the wall. So we all boils outta the 
cellar to go see. They was gone, an’ they 
writ ‘Take care of the cow!’ on the wall 
of a house. Just then the boche chow gun 
comes into the square, and after that a 
whole flock o’ jerries. The gun had been all 
ready since last night, so we just turned her 
loose.”’ 

The roaring of the German machine guns 
in the square was drowned by the explosion 
of ashell near at hand. As though the first 
had been a signal, a rain of high-explosive 
shells fell on both banks of the river. Dirt, 
stones, tiles, flew, and a cloud of dirty gray 
and yellow smoke began to gush from the 
town. 

“Follow me!” barked the officer. He 


| ran as fast as he could along the river road, 


and when he came to where the towpath 
turned off, he looked over his shoulder to 
see if his men followed. They were laden 
with gun and ammunition, and must be 
suffering from their excesses of the night 
before. He was, however, astonished to see 
how far behind they had fallen. The cor- 
poral could be seen urging them along. 
There was a man with a gun, another with 
the tripod, and the rest strung along, laden 
with clip carriers. Last of all came Hoop 
and Umpire, carrying a case of ammuni- 
tion. That was queer. The officer did not 
remember that they had brought ammuni- 
tion in cases across the river. Well, no 
matter. Find the boat and get across, that 
was the important thing. 

The lieutenant came to the stake, untied 
the rope and turned to wait for his men. 

“Come on!” he roared. ‘‘Take the lead 
out of your shoes! A little speed!” 

Across the river a barrage roared, spout- 
ing flame and smoke. It was a great deal 
lighter there than it had been when the 
officer first found the boat. Where was a 
good place to land? He looked across the 
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river, sweeping the banks with his eye. 
What was that? Washe crazy? Herubbed — 
his eyes. There was something there, as 
black against the sun as the bar of a grate 
against a fire. It was a bridge, and intact. 

“We'll put the glasses on that!”’ mut-. 
tered the officer. He swung his field 
glasses eastward. There was a_ bridge 
there, and French toiled frantically at one 
end. At the other end, hidden below the 
slope of the road that mounted to the 
bridge, was what looked like a long gray 
snake. It was a column of German infantry 
crawling upon its belly and preparing to 
rush the bridge. Dust flew from among the 
French. Some dropped and others fled. 
The work was abandoned. With a pound- 
ing of feet, the machine-gun squad arrived. 

“Jump!’’ cried the lieutenant. “‘Boches! 
Action! See ’em in that line along the 
bank there? Action! What are you gawk- 
ing at?” 

The gun crew flung themselves down, the 
tripod was spread, the gun slammed on, a 
second to aim—tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! 
The gray snake scattered into many run-~ 
ning units. Bullets from the gun combed 
the tree tops. 

“You drunken bums!” shrieked the 
lieutenant. ‘‘Look where those bursts are 
going!”’ He would have said more, but a 
German machine-gun crew materialized 
out of the morning mists and made a jump 
for the bridgehead. The American gun 
scattered dirt all around them, but did 
not seem to have made any hits, and the 
Germans took to ground in the rushes 
along the river bank. The barrage still 
rumbled across the river. The Germans 
were using smoke and gas mingled with 
high explosives to make considerable noise. 
The gas made any defenders of the south 
bank wear masks, the smoke blinded them, 
and the high explosive kept them from 
coming out into the open. 

Meanwhile the Germans were making 
every effort to seize the bridge. It seemed 
inconceivable that after all the preparation 
and the sweat and panic about the big 
bridge, and the French galloping across it 
before it was destroyed, and drowning 
themselves when the bridge was no more, 
that there should be another bridge within 
a kilometer, and that this bridge should be 
intact and undefended. Inconeeivable and 
unbelievable. But this was war, and panic 
was abroad. Moreover, very few, if any, of 
the defenders of the sector had been in it 
more than twenty-four hours, and had 
probably not known of the second bridge. 

The officer looked back to the heap of 
dead that marked the high-water mark of 
the German infantry. He could see Ger- 
mans running everywhere, not away, but 
toward the river. They had machine guns 
too. Across the river there was no sign of 
help. He and the gun squad alone must 
hold the bridge. The gun crackled again 
at his side, and some brush, not two feet 
away, was suddenly agitated as by a strong 
breeze. The breeze, however, was a leaden 
one with a copper jacket. 

“Hi!” yelled Hoop, pointing excitedly 
with a handful of clips. ‘“‘Lookit the 
frogs! The frogs have come back!” 

Sure enough, a handful of French had 
again appeared, and crawling down the 
bank, were busy about the piers of the 
bridge. They must have seen or heard 
the American gun, and encouraged by its 
presence, they were going to see what they 
could do toward a little concrete demolition. 

Every time the gun ceased firing, either 
for a slight jam or to allow a new clip to be 
inserted, the lieutenant’s heart stopped 
beating, and he did not breathe until the gun 
functioned again. He reflected that a man 
would not have to be much of a shot to get 
hits here. There was a wheat field not 
thirty yards from the gun, and the lieu- 
tenant estimated that. there was a German 
behind every stalk. He put up his head for 
a better view. 

Zipp! He stopped one. He stayed up, 
however, long enough to see that there was 
a gang massing down the towpath, and 
that this gang had for its intention the 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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LUYAS 
ners 


84% 
said Michelin Tires 


gave more mileage 


* Ghis statement is based on facts. Our investigators secured written re- 
ports from over 1500 motorists picked at random except that they were 
all testing Michelin Tires against other makes. 84% said 
they obtained more mileage from Michelins 
than from any of the other 
makes tested. 


“GO~ 


The world’s first pneumatic automobile tire was a Michelin—and to-day Michelin Tires are still first. 
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COME TO 
Ne eS 


REPUBLIC ib: 


Days of brilliant sunshine—tem- 
pered to springlike softness by 


cool trade winds... thrilling sports 
of land and sea—golf, tennis, polo, 
hunting, fishing, yachting, motor- 
ing—their joys intensified a hun- 
dredfold by the gorgeous tropical 
i setting... brilliant, fashionable 
gatherings at the races—or the fa- 
mous jai-alai, fastest of games. 


Then the glamour of nighttime in 
Havana...living memories of a by- 


gone age—romantic, fascinating — 
persisting, defiant of the gay, mod- 
} ern city in their midst’... carefree 
pleasure seekers thronging luxurious 


hotels, theaters, the opera, cafés — the 
i magnificent Casino: de la Playa... 

an entrancing experience. . . foreign— 
| intriguing . . . indescribably different. 
Come to Cuba now—it’s only 90 
miles from America. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer 
day is made pleasant by the cool 
| trade winds. The temperature dur- 
ing 1925 never rose above 93 nor 
fell below 66 degrees.) 


For information apply to any Cuban 
Consul or to the National Tourist 
Commission, Havana, Cuba, 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
rushing of the bridge he did not doubt a 
second. Then he went down and took a 
look at his wound. There was a lameness 
in his side and considerable blood flowed, 
yet his breathing was free and he felt no 
great weakness. 

“‘Let’s hope it missed my bellows!” he 
muttered. He coughed, but the pain was 
all in his side. Nor was he alone in his mis- 
fortune. Number One was running the gun 
now, the corporal was putting a first-aid 
bandage on a bleeding hand, and two men 
were in clay-faced heaps. 

“Hoch!” a solemn shout, then a thud- 
ding of feet. 

“Stay with ’em!” shrieked the officer. 
“Here they come! Stay with ’em!” 

The German attack came down the path, 
a battering ram of big gray men, shouting 
and yelling hoarsely. The gun roared, 
pounding lead into that mass at the rate of 
seven shots to the second. The attack wa- 
vered, staggered, but came on. The enemy 
saw the gun, grenades began to burst, the 
gun ceased firing with frightful suddenness. 

“What’s the matter?” 
officer, leaping over. The man at the breech 
and the loader turned white faces toward 
him. 

“We're outta ammunition,” they an- 
swered. A grenade thudded against the 
officer’s leg and he had just time to twitch 
it into the air again before it burst, the 
fragments buzzing about his ears. A sud- 
den impulse to leap to his feet and hold up 
his hands swept over him, for life is sweet 
to a young man, and in ten seconds more he 
might be dead. 

Ping! Ping! Like the twanging of a 
wire. Great roses of smoke began to bloom 
in the ranks of the onrushing enemy. 
Ping! Ping! Ping! A one-pounder was 
working across the river. It ruined the 
attack, the mass broke, scattered. Some 
fled the way they had come, others dived 
into the rushes, a few came on uncertainly, 
with their hands in the air, to crumple to 
earth either from the fire of their own guns 
or those across the river. 

A quick look cheered the lieutenant. 
There were Americans on the far bank 
now; he could see them running, he could 
hear machine guns purring, and the twang- 
ing of the one-pounder sowing the wheat 
field with projectiles as balls are thrown 
from a Roman candle. 

Another attack seemed to materialize 
out of thin air. A half company of Ger- 
mans appeared, crawling through the field, 
and being in the shelter of the raised tow- 
path and behind the ramp that-led to the 


| bridge, they could not be seen from the 
| south bank. And the lone gun on the north 
' bank had no ammunition! 
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“Where the hell is that case of ammuni- 
tion you two lugged all the way down 
here?” shrieked the officer to Hoop and 
Umpire. They looked at him with open 
mouths. The Germans drew closer rapidly. 
A sheaf of grenades burst, but they had 
been thrown too soon and burst harmlessly. 
A faint yelling made the officer look across 
the river again. The French seemed to be 
waving their arms at him. He stood up 
for a better look. Phitt! He stopped an- 
other, but not before he had clearly seen 
the French and understood their gestures. 
They were going to blow up the bridge and 
they wanted him to come across first. 

The lieutenant slumped to his knees. 
The world rocked and spun, and he felt as 
he had the first day on the transport, when 
his stomach had turned itself inside out 
like a glove. With his last breath he blew 
his whistle. 

“Beat it!’ he cried thickly. 
yourselves! 
bridge!” 

The lieutenant felt himself seized roughly, 
men shouted, a pistol cracked in his ear, 
and he could feel that he was being carried 
over very bumpy ground. Men were hit 
and cried out. 

“Gwan!”’ said the corporal. ‘I can’t 
carry him. I only got one good mitt! Grab 
hold, you Umpire, an’ lemme stand off the 
jerries.”” Ensued the sharp barking of an 
automatic, pounding of hobnails on iron— 
and they were across the bridge. 

There was a garden wall there, and in 
the shelter of this wall were French and 
American machine guns, firing for all they 
were worth. The officer’s head cleared 
slightly. He had two wounds, his squad 
was shot to bits, he had lost his gun, but he 
had saved the bridge. The boches would 
have had it if he hadn’t arrived with the 
gun just when he did. It was a comforting 
thought. 

Had all got over safely? He lifted his 
head. There were two pairs of hobnailed 
shoes visible across the road, and a group 
of four men panted in the grass binding 
wounds and reloading pistols. 

Behind the wall, the corporal of the 
second squad yelled to someone. 

“You can be thankful I got a bum mitt, 
Pony Moore. I come all the way up here 
an’ fought my way across this bridge just 
to hang an astonisher on your nose for 
writing that stuff about the cow on the 
wall. It’s bad enough to pull out an’ leave 
us to lick the whole German army without 
insultin’ us!” 

Eight men the lieutenant had counted, 
including himself... A figure.in blue sud- 
denly appeared in his line of vision. It wasa 
French soldier, and this man crouched over 
a box of which he grasped 'the protruding 
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handle. It was the battery box, and the 
man was preparing to press the plunger. 

“Hey! Hey!” cried the officer. ‘‘ Wait! 
Where are our two other men? They’re 
going to blow the bridge!” 

“They beat it back across the bridge!” 
gasped the men in the grass with white 
faces. 

“Across the bridge? What for? They 
must be crazy! Hey, hey, hey!” 

The Frenchman suddenly thrust down 
his arm and the plunger sank into the box. 
A man’s hair can turn white during an age- 
long second like that. Nothing happened. 
The officer could see French running. The 
wires must have been cut by a bullet or 
shell fragment. 

*“Ray-y-y!’’ burst a sudden cheer. Two 
Americans appeared on the distant white 
of the bridge’s surface, running clumsily, 
and bearing a boxlike burden between 
them. Not ten yards behind them gal- 
loped the head of a German column. 
Everyone yelled, the guns hammered fran- 
tically, but the Germans had too much 
impetus. They gained on the two Amer- 
icans, and though the German ranks 
thinned visibly, they would not be denied. 
They gained the head of the bridge, poured 
onto it; the fleeing Americans reached the 
garden wall. 

Kerchung! A terrific sound, like that of 
an enormous bowlder thrown into a bot- 
tomless pool. The French had repaired the 
wire, and the bridge, Germans and all, 
leaped high in air and fell again in frightful 
ruin. 

The lieutenant looked with misty eyes 
at Hoop and Umpire, flat on their faces 
and gasping for breath. They had had 
ammunition after all. These brave men 
that he had called bums had not only risked 
their lives to carry him to safety but had 
again taunted death by running back to 
bring over the gun. The gun perhaps 
had been already destroyed, so they had 
seized this case of ammunition and 
brought that! There were two men that 
he was going to recommend for the Medal 
of Honor! 

The lieutenant looked again at the box, 
and dashed a little mist from his eyes. 
The box bore printing, but it was not 
CARTOUCHES, Mop. 1886 D (A.M.) MIT- 
RAILLEUSE ET FUSIL-MITRAILLEUSE, but 
CHARLES HEIDSIECK, RHEIMS. And in 
large brown letters, “‘CHAMPAGNE.”’ 

“What the hell?’”’ muttered the off-cer 
weakly. 

“Yes, sir,” said the corporal, appearing 
from somewhere with smiling counte- 
nance, ‘‘that’s a case 0’ champagne. We 
been luggin’ it around all the mornin’, an’ ! 
don’t think there’d be a better time than 
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now to sample some of it! 
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by world’s leading makers 
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made so simple, so mistake-proof that a child 

can take beautiful, clear, sharp pictures. This tells how: 

For 19 years, Bell & Howell have made the cameras 

and equipment used almost exclusively by the world’s 
leading movie producers. 

Now this knowledge and experience have produced 
Fimo, for personal use—4¥4 pounds of compact, 
amazing movie-taking power. Its accuracy and photo- 
graphic dependability are equalled only by Bell & 
Howell professional cinematograph cameras which cost 
up to $5,000 each. Yet it is priced within reach of 
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The reasons why Fimo can give you real movies, 
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in Fimo, among all personal movie cameras. 
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look through a field glass. Thus, anything you see— 
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show and demonstrate Firmo to you. 

Send coupon so that we may tell you where to find 
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telling how to make your own movies. 
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Made by world’s largest maker of motion pic- 

ture cameras, Fitmo is the only personal movie 
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(1) Spy-glass viewfinder. 

(2) Adjustable, accurate speed control—for dif- 
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“Detectives,” said Caleb, ‘are generally 
very ordinary men who happen to be detec- 
tives. It would have been as easy for them 
to happen to be locomotive engineers or 
plumbers’ assistants.”’ 

“That man must be found.” 

“Mr. Bates? Now I do not miss him in 
the least. So much grandeur did not en- 
dear him to me. It was a constant re- 
proach to the bagginess of my knees.” 

“People who can ill afford it will lose a 
great deal of money. Some will be ruined.”’ 
He nodded gravely, for he knew this to be 
true. There were heavy hearts in Luxor 
that day. ‘‘Then,” said Seena imperiously, 
“why don’t you do something?”’ 

“ D224 

““You’re the only man in this brainless 
town who can. And I know youcan. I 
Oh, you have brains, Caleb Hope, if only 
you will use them. And if I weré a man I’d 
be ashamed to admit that a—a nasty little 
dude like Lester Bates could think up a puz- 
zle I couldn’t solve.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“T don’t flatter you. I don’t like you, 
and you know it. I’ve told you often 
enough. But you can think, and now is a 
time to do it. Oh, if you let Lester 
Bates beat you, I—I shall despise you!” 

“You resolve it into a sort of duel be- 
tween the nonpresent Lester and myself?” 
For an instant his melancholy eyes bright- 
ened with a light which Seena had beheld 
in them before—in moments of battle. 
‘“‘ After all, most of them are my friends,” 
he said to himself. 

‘“‘ And there’s a reward of ten thousand.” 

“Tn your place,’ said Caleb gravely, “I 
shouldn’t have mentioned that. It is not 
quite in your usual good taste.” 

““Y ou would earnit,’’ she said defensively. 

“T should derive a minimum of enjoy- 
ment of money derived from putting a man 
behind the bars for a term of years.” 

Seena looked at Caleb sharply, stirred to 
a sudden and new interest in the young 
man, an interest which would disturb her 
later when recollection of it returned to her. 
In that brief instant she caught a glimpse of 
him as he was, of a quality of gentleness in 
him not easy to detect, of a sympathy for 
his fellow men which his words and manner 
were habitually at some pains to conceal. 
It embarrassed her and reproached her, and 
that put an edge upon her tone. 

“T suppose there’s no use asking you,” 
she said. 

“The worst I can do,” he said lugubri- 
ously, ‘‘is to make a fool of myself trying.”’ 

Seena looked at him curiously, atten- 
tively. ‘‘Are you doing this because I 
asked you, or because you want to help the 
folks who are in trouble, or for the glory 
you may get out of it?” she asked. 

“‘T’m doing it because it’s good politics. 
I like politics because they are, or it is, 
similar to the retail cigar business in the 
respect that recommends that trade to 
Jinks Baker—it keeps one out evenings.” 

She looked rather blank for an instant; 
and then, because she sensed rather than 
perceived that here was some hidden, un- 
derlying meaning of a noncomplimentary 
nature, her eyes glinted. 

“T think,” she said, “I would prefer a 
dumb-bell—they’re less self-centered.” 

“That side has all the best of the argu- 
ment,” he said, and, jerking at his disrep- 
utable hat, was turning away. But she 
halted him. 

“How are you going to begin?” she 
asked. 

“By thinking about wild flowers,’ he 
said. 

He did not go to his office, but walked 
down the street to Jinks Baker’s store, 
where he leaned over the case in his habit- 
ual loose-jointed and sprawly manner, de- 
clined a proffered cigar and broached the 
subject. 

“Jinks,” he said, ‘‘you are reputed to be 
among those who were last to see the mis- 
creant alive.”’ 
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““Meanin’ Lester Bates?” 

“Him and no other.” 

“T see him all right, kind of saunterin’ 
along with a posy in his buttonhole.”’ 

“Going which way?” 

“That way.” Jinks pointed like an ani- 
mated compass. 

“At what hour?” 

“Two o’clock.” 

“Did he have a bag or a parcel?”’ 

“‘Nothin’ but a nobby suit of clothes and 
one of them kiss-me-quick hats.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual about 
his manner?” 

“He looked about the same as usual.” 

“How far did you watch his progress?” 

“Just seen him pass. I remember, be- 
cause ’twarn’t more’n fifteen-twenty min- 
utes before the Parade come in here.” 

“In here? But you don’t sell beans.” 

“He bought him a ten-cent can of to- 
bacco.” 

““Um—have you known the miscreant 
long?” 

“Wight-ten year.” 

“How long has he been worshiping the 
wild flowers?” 

“He took it up about a year back, after a 
feller lectured here in the Congo Church.” 

Caleb nodded. ‘“‘He started to make his 
plans then,” he said abstractedly. 

“How d’ye know?” 

“Did Mr. Bates strike you as a person 
who would burst into tears at sight of anew- 
born dandelion?” Caleb countered. 

“He didn’t.” 

“This Mr. Bates was some degrees 
smarter than folks suspected.” 

“Looks so.” 

“Has he always been a sartorial de- 
light?” 

‘‘He never was, not that anybody ever 
heard of. No, clothes and pansies was his 
failin’. Took ’em both up about the same 
time. Allus was a:good-enough dresser; 
but, as I recall it, he never made a business 
of it till about the time he come down bad 
with mandrakes and smartweed.” 

“‘We progress. You are a mine of pre- 
cious information, Jinks. Now we have ar- 
rived at the pinnacle of knowledge, from 
whence we may see that Mr. Bates defi- 
nitely perfected his nefarious campaign to 
loot about a year ago. For a year he has 
been perfecting it, until, to a man up a tree, 
it looks as if it was perfect.” 

** Anyhow, he got away with it.” 

“The question,’’ said Caleb, ‘‘is how far. 
A plot—a well-laid, meticulously detailed 
plot! And two of the brightest gems in its 
crown are little wild flowers and spangled 
cravats. When we can perceive how these 
so divergent interests spin themselves into 
a single coherent strand we shall be well 
on our way. I shall now go and sit very 
still and hold my head, assuming the posi- 
tion of a man in deep thought. I wonder if 
he read detective stories, and I think I shall 
peruse his collection of pressed fronds.” 

Through a certain pressing influence with 
the sheriff’s office, Caleb got possession of 
Mr. Bates’ collection of dried plants, and 
also was granted the boon of examining 
Mr. Bates’ rooms. In the rooms was little 
of interest; they were severe to asceticism. 
Aside from essential furniture and an 
abandoned wardrobe, there was little there 
to be scrutinized; a few botanical books 
and a set of Edgar Allan Poe. 

‘““Ah,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘Mr. Poe was that 
author who used more than any other the 
rather cumbersome word ‘ratiocination.’ I 
never cared for it. Possibly Mr. Bates did. 
But possibly the books are for ornamental 
purposes.”’ He sought light upon that fact. 
No, the volumes had been read, and one of 
them, upon taking it into his hand, dropped 
open at a story called The Purloined Letter. 

“Just,” said Caleb, “like an old horse 
that turns in at a place where he is accus- 
tomed to stop. . The Purloined Let- 
ter! Now why, I rise in place to ask, does 
that particular tour de force in Mr. Poe’s 
favored ratiocination intrigue Mr. Bates? 


We shall lay it aside with his other little 
oddities for future consideration.” 

Seena Rooney, who never bowed to the 
proprieties when the proprieties impeded 
her desires, called upon Caleb in his office 
that afternoon. He was doing nothing in 
what looked to her to be a sinfully luxuri- 
ous manner; in fact, he might have been 
asleep, so motionless and comfortable was 
he. But he was not asleep. 

““You don’t seem to be doing much,”’ she 
accused him. 

“One great defect of a by no means per- 
fect world is that it overvalues muscular 
activity,’’ he said somberly. 

“You promised,” she said. 

“T’m performing, but not acrobatically,” 
he answered. 

“Have you done anything? Have you 
made any progress whatever?” 

“T’ve taken gigantic strides. I have 
demonstrated past argument that Mr. 
Bates has disappeared.” 

“‘T didn’t come to be made fun of.” 

‘Would you care to consider, a hypoth- 
esis—in fact a couple of them?” 

‘SY 68,’ 

“Very well. Number One: If a vanished 
man has not been seen using any road, is it 
not thinkable that he did not travel any 
road?”’ 

“‘T suppose so.” 

“Number Two: If the same vanished 
man has not been seen in any other place, is 
it not possible he has been to no other 
place?” 

“Possibly; but where does that get us?” 
She paused. ‘“‘Surely,’’ she said, ‘‘you 
don’t mean you think he hasn’t gone away 
at all?” 

“No, I was merely considering the para- 
dox of one who goes away but does not go 
any place. The mere fact of departure 
proves a destination. Also, is it possible 
that Mr. Bates is a victim instead of being 
amiscreant? A hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is a great deal of currency; it might 
tempt evil persons to go to unpleasant 
lengths.” 

““Are you suggesting that Lester Bates 
has been murdered?” 

“Not suggesting, only considering. If we 
could be assured that Lester has traveled to 
the bourn from whence no traveler returns, 
the problem would become more open- 
faced.” 

“‘That’s nonsense.” 

“Doubtless. But that Mr. Bates was a 
deep student of the obvious is not so non- 
sensical. He read Poe, Miss Rooney.”’ 

“What of it?” 

“T think Mr. Poe gave him his idea, 
whatever it was. The obvious, the shriek- 
ingly obvious, pushes up its face wherever 
we look.” 

“That sounds like Lewis Carroll.” 

“T’m not hunting the snark nor yet the 
Jabberwock. Mr. Bates read many times, 
one may say habitually, Mr. Poe’s great 
fictional treatise on the obvious. In other 
words, he was attracted by the theory that 
if you wish to hide a thing you should dis- 
play it brazenly.” 

“Which means nothing to me.” 

“Mr. Bates was given to display. He 
began his displaying a year ago, in two 
fields. First he brought himself into the 
public eye as a—I believe you called it a 
dude.” 

“He was.” 

“And secondarily he advertised himself 
as a botanist.” 

“But what has that to do with his dis- 
appearance?”’ 

“‘Hiverything, Ifancy. I don’t know how 
it worked. Probably it is too obvious. But 
a year ago, when he made his plan to loot 
the bank, he became a botanical dude. The 
pressing question is, why? As to the botan- 
ical side, one can guess. It was to give him 
opportunity to wander the woods unques- 
tioned. But again, why?” 

“What do the detectives think about 
ie 
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“Curiously,”’ said Caleb with deep mel- 
ancholy, “I have not discussed it with 
them. Detectives often have such loud, 
raucous laughs.”’ 

“Tt sounds silly to me.”’ 

“Tt does to me, and that’s why I’m 
sticking to it like a yellow puppy to a 
patent-leather shoe. . . . Absurd.’”’ Sud- 
denly his eyes widened. ‘“‘The reductio ad 
absurdum! I trust you know geometry. A 
thing must be something because it cannot 
possibly be anything else!” 

“Must be what?” 

“How should I know?—whatever it is— 
whatever it is absurdly. There’s an idea. 
When we find the solution, and if we find 
the solution, we probably shall refuse to ac- 
cept it because it is so absurd. Now we are 
getting somewhere, and by no muscular 
exertion. No, don’t go, please. I’m 
using you to whittle out thinks. el O 
braid the hair one must have three strands 
at least—three—and I have two. You 
haven’t another strand about you any 
place, have you? One to twine affection- 
ately in and out of raiment and wild 
flowers?” 

“T think you’re crazy,” she said. 

“All great thinkers have been deemed 
insane by their benighted contempora- 
ries. . You may go now if you like.” 

“The idea!” she exclaimed, for it was 
not in her experience thus to be cavalierly 
dismissed. 

“Nothing personal, I assure you,’ he 
said vaguely, and promptly forgot she was 
present. She hesitated and then went out 


slowly. ‘ 
“Obvious! . Obvious! . . Ob- 
vious!’’ Caleb repeated to himself over 


and over again. 
Iv 

ALEB dropped in at the bank to ask 

questions. ‘‘Did Bates have any 
special days when he went sweethearting 
among the posies?”’ he asked. 

“He was pretty methodical. Usually 
Monday afternoons, and if he went a sec- 
ond time, it was of a Thursday.” 

“Tt was Monday when he vanished?”’ 

“Monday at two o’clock.” 

“Yes, I’ve met that hour of the day be- 
fore. You don’t happen to know where he 
went when he was pursuing the pigweed?”’ 

“Just wandered around, I guess.”’ 

“Wearing his coat of many colors? He 
never dressed for the woods.”’ 

“Never.” 

Caleb was apparently satisfied. He 
walked to the door, where he stood absently 
whistling between his teeth. Nor did he 
move onward until the Parade had passed, 
trundling his toy wagon and flaunting his 
turkey feather in the breeze. Caleb had 
always wanted to talk to the man, to ask 
him questions, to find out whence he came 
and why he remained; but there was no 
Rosetta stone of speech to make them in- 
telligible to each other. 

The Parade did not write, or refused to 
write. He was not conversant with deaf- 
and-dumb finger speech, so one was com- 
pelled to accept him as his outward 
appearance disclosed him. There was no 
cranny through which one might peer at 
the man who resided within. 

Caleb continued to stand; his eyes grew 
vague, his face became expressionless. The 
Parade went into the grocery after his 
weekly ration of baking beans, and came 
out again presently to put his package in 
the cart. Once more he shuffled up the 
middle of the street in the direction from 
which he had arrived—and disappeared. 
Caleb sighed lugubriously and went about 
his business. 

He walked up the hill toward the resi- 
dence of Marty Rooney, and did so with 
marked unwillingness, though with a secret 
eagerness which he was at pains to sup- 
press. There were points about that 
eagerness which he distrusted; it boded no 
good. Asa matter of fact, he told himself, 

(Continued on Page 143) 
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AD ordinary methods of 
cleaning rugs and carpet- 
ings been generally 

satisfactory, there would have 
been no need for the new and 
greater Hoover. 


But because they were not satisfac 
tory—because good housekeepers 
sincerely sought deeper, better 
cleaning —the new Hoover has 
taken household America by storm. 


“Positive Agitation, afew months 
ago only an unfamiliar phrase, 
today is a nationally known and 
accepted standard for electric 
cleaning efficiency. 

The new Hoover embodying this 
revolutionary principle does its 
work with such undreamed-of 
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Here is the 
Difference 
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The oldest and largest maker of 


electric 


thoroughness and ease, it surpasses 
even the famous standard-design 
Hoover in these important par- 
ticulars: 


] For the first time, it makes pos- 
sible ‘Positive Agitation” of 
floor coverings. : 


2 By actual test, in the ordinary 
cleaning time, it beats out and 
sweeps up from carpetings an 
average of 131% more dirt. 


3 It is an even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
with a Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4It is virtually service-proof; 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 
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cleaners + The Hoover is also 


made in 


. 5It increases the efficiency of its 


remarkable dusting tools because 
of its 50% stronger suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its formand finish are of startling 
beauty; and every new feature 
insures greater operating ease. 


If you want faster, deeper, better 
cleaning on your rugs and carpet- 
ings, assuredly you want the new 
Hoover and “Positive Agitation.” 
Your Authorized Hoover Dealer 
will put this greater Hoover, com- 
plete with dusting tools, in your 
home today, for only $6.25 down, 
and the balance in easy monthly 
payments. 


“POSITIVE AGITATION’ 
as accomplished in the new 
Hoover is beating — the time- 
tested requirement of thorough 
rug-cleaning—reduced to an exact 
scientific process. Such beating, 
instead of being concentrated in 
a few violent strokes as with the 
carpet-beater or broom, is modi- 
fied by The Hoover into a series 
of swiftly repeated air-cushioned 
taps. This is achieved by means 
of a totally new appliance—the 
exclusive and patented Hoover 
Agitator illustrated here. Suc- 


and floats it on a cushion of air 

while the Agitator gently flutters 

out all the embedded grit as the 

strong suction draws all the dirt 
into the dust-tight bag. 
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Greatly Improved 


Steel Body, Fine Performance and 
New Lines of Beauty and Color 


With its new steel body in new lines and color, and as rigid 
as a steel building, the New Hudson Coach brings even 
greater improvements in the finest Super-Six chassis ever built. 


Perfected carburetion means greater economy, more power 
and smoother performance. 


The Super-Six principle, which for eleven years has given 
Hudson exclusive mechanical supremacy through elimination 
of vibration, is supplemented by a balanced Hywheel increas- 
ing smoothness, power, performance and reliability. Vibra- 
tion is practically eliminated. Motor life is increased. New 
springing and steering give greater comfort, and freedom 
from shimmying, at all speeds. 


Gasoline, cleaned -and strained, filtered air, and motor pro- 
tected from dust and dirt, are all taken care of in Hudson 

' design without the added cost and complication of special 
accessories. 


Its finer and more lastingly beautiful body and a chassis that 
in all ways overshadows past Super-Sixes makes the New 
Coach more outstandingly than ever the World’s Greatest Buy. 


Standard Equipment Includes: 


Combination Stop and Tail Light 
Automatic Windshield Cleaner 
Transmission Lock (built-in) 
Rear View Mirror 
Radiator Shutters 
Moto-Meter 


The Super-Six Brougham, 5 Passenger, and the 
Super-Six Sedan, 7 Passenger, are all-aluminum 
bodies furnished in attractive colors. They are 
now being shown by Hudson dealers. 
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SUPER-SIX COACH 
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76 out of 100 Government Executives 
agree on one Razor—Gillette 


THE very nature of their occupa- 
tion requires that those in charge 
of affairs of state be groomed per- 
fectly. When a careful inquiry 
reveals that 76 out of 100 shave 
each morning with a Gillette, it is 
another real proof that, based on 
the perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette pre-eminence is an accom- 


plished fact! 


Whether you have a beard “like wire” or as 
soft as silk, your GOOD shave will become a 
PERFECT shave if you read ‘'Three Reasons’”’ 
—a new shaving booklet just published in a 
new edition. A postcard request and we'll 
gladly send you a copy with our compliments. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


$5 0 $75 


THE BOSTONIAN ~ 


In Gold Plate, $6. 
In Silver Plate, $5. 


WORLD OVER 


BOSTONIAN 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
it was unnecessary for him to make any re- 
port to Seena Rooney. What Seena de- 
sired was results, not reports of progress. 
But on the other hand, he did not seem 
able to prevent himself from accounting for 
his conduct. 

He frowned, hesitated, came to a full 
stop; but presently continued on his way, 
filled with perturbation. 

Miss Rooney was seated on the piazza 
and marked with astonishment Caleb’s ap- 
proach. For him to call on her partook of 
the characteristics of the upsetting of a 
natural law, yet here he was, actually turn- 
ing in upon the walk. He mounted the 
steps, a picture of depression. 

“Tt’s all so absurd,”’ he said without pre- 
liminaries. 

pet Seat 

“So absurd it is impossible,” he said. 

“Do you mean— have you come to tell 
me you’ve done it—that you’ve found 
him?” 

“Not exactly. Not precisely. But I’ve 
found a strand to braid with the two others. 
It braids, but it may be the wrong color or 
something.’’ He shook his head. “‘You 
know, it’s impossible, and so I conclude it 
must be the one.” 

“Would you mind being moderately in- 
telligible?”’ 

“Why, yes. I’ve been looking for the 
obvious. I’ve found it, but it is such an ab- 
surd obvious that almost nobody would 
have anything to do with it. I’m not sure 
I shall. It is a terrible thing to arrive at a 
conclusion satisfactory to pure reason, and 
to have your common sense shout to you 
that it is ridiculous.”’ 

“What is it? What is it?”’ Seena de- 
manded impatiently. 

“T didn’t come to tell you that. I just 
thought it would interest you to know I 
have reached a conclusion.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t. All that interests me is 
finding Lester Bates. Can you find him?” 

“T can demonstrate mathematically 
where he is, but probably he isn’t there at 
alley 

““You make me perfectly furious.”’ 

“It is provoking. It provokesme. Iam 
peevish.”’ 

“Will you tell me—yes or no—have you 
discovered anything?” 

“T’ve discovered that I’m absurdly 
afraid to put my reason to the test. I’m 
sure I should never trust it again if it failed 
me this time. But I suppose I shall have 
to.” 


““When?”’ 

“Some Monday,” he said, “‘or else some 
Thursday.” 

“Or some Tuesday: or some Sunday, 1 
presume.” 


“No days but Monday and Thursday will 
do.” 

“ee Why? ” 

“‘Because,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘those are the 
days when Mr. Bates went into the woods 
to prove that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“‘Preposterously serious. Having reached 
a preposterous conclusion—shall we say 
Monday then?” 

Seena bit her lips. She could not settle 
in her mind if he were tantalizing her for 
some warped and curious purpose of his 
own, or if he had really arrived at the ob- 
jective of his search. Yet how could that 
be? He had not searched. True, he had 
asked a few questions and said a few para- 
doxical things and done numerous difficult 
tricks on flying dialectical rings; but for 
the most part he had been in his office star- 
ing at the floor. 

““We shall say Monday,” she replied. 

“At, say, 2:30 by the clock in the bel- 
fry?” 

“ee Yeas 

“On the steps of my dispensary of legal 
acumen?”’ 

mY Ci 

““T warn you, you won’t believe it. Be- 
cause I don’t believe it myself. Probably I 
shall continue to disbelieve it after I see it; 
though, in advance, I know it to be true. 
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It’s got to be true, because nothing else can 
be. . . . Reduced to the absurdity.” 

“T shall be there Monday on the dot,”’ 
said Seena. 

Between that day and the following 
Monday, Caleb was curiously restless. He 
avoided people, and even failed to drop in 
to chat with Jinks Baker. More than one 
fellow citizen hazarded the opinion his 
stomach must be out of order from the 
hotel cooking, but none diagnosed his true 
malady. It was a sort of stage fright, a dis- 
trust of himself, a painful reluctance to face 
the issue. It was such a silly conclusion he 
had formed—by reasoning of unchallenge- 
able correctness! It was asif he had walked 
a walled-in path of solid granite to find 
himself suddenly flying through the air on 
a crazy quilt. The reasoning led to the 
crazy quilt, but such a crazy quilt had no 
decent business to lie at the end of any 
roadway of logic. 

He had no appetite for dinner Monday 
noon. When he went to his office and found 
Seena waiting there he was silent. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I’m ready.” 

“Two and two make four,” he said, but 
more to himself than to her. 

“Tet’s see the four then,’’ she chal- 
lenged. ‘‘Or do you have to wait until the 
Parade passes?” 

He looked up the street, for there, indeed, 
came the Parade, shambling along, his little 
cart empty and waiting for its weekly sup- 
ply of white beans. He came abreast of the 
office and Caleb stepped from the walk and 
into the road. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said. 

The Parade blinked at him, mouthed, 
uttered animal throaty sounds, and at- 
tempted to brush Caleb out of his way. 

“‘T’m sorry,” Caleb said, “‘and presently 
I shall apologize more profusely—possibly. 
But meantime I must give one whole- 
hearted tug upon your whiskers.” 

So saying, he performed the described 
action vigorously, at the same time striking 
the hat from the Parade’s head. Both hair 
and beard responded in a most astonishing 
manner, disclosing a closely shaven face and 
mouse-colored hair. Seena uttered 
a little scream, for it was the face and hair 
of Lester Bates! 


ORE than one person asked how. 

Seena, torn between curiosity and re- 
luctance to make plain to him how he had 
impressed her, could not restrain the ques- 
tion: ‘“‘How—how did you know?” 

“Tt was the obvious. Bates planned far 
ahead. It was clear the wild flowers and 
the immaculate dressing were a part of it— 
but they failed to fraternize. He wanted to 
fix in everybody’s mind the picture of him 
as he appeared every day—beautiful and 


A Winter Scene in California 
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wonderful. Clearly he went in for botany 
so he could disappear into the woods at 
will. . Then there was The Purloined 
Letter.” 

“How did that come in?” 

“Tt showed he was all glowing with ad- 
miration at the idea of concealing a thing 
by showing it to everybody so they could 
not miss seeing it. After that I looked for 
the obvious, but he had advertised it so 
well I did as he supposed everybody would 
do and gave it no attention. . The 
Parade! When has Luxor seen anything 
more noticeable than the Parade?” 

“But the Parade was here while Lester 
Bates was.” 

“That,” said Caleb, “was the third 
strand, which, braided with the two others, 
made the complete pigtail . . . I 
searched and remembered and _investi- 
gated. Nobody ever had seen Bates and 
the Parade at thesame time. I recalled the 
days I had seen the Parade and remem- 
bered that on each of those days I had met 
Bates coming home with a wilted posy in 
hishand. Bates hunted plants on Mondays 
and Thursdays; the Parade appeared for 
his beans on the same days.”’ 

ses: wo Yiese! 

“Then there were the hypotheses, if you 
remember them: That if a man was not 
seen to travel roads, perhaps he did not 
travel them; and if a man was not seen in 
some other place, perhaps he was not in 
some other place. 

“Tt was all I had. But it made up the 
axiom that things which are wholly unequal 
to the same things are equal to each other, 
if you follow me. Parade was everything 
Bates was not. Bates had built up a per- 
sonality the remote opposite of the Pa- 
rade’s. And the Parade was so impossible. 
He couldn’t be himself, don’t you see, and 
he couldn’t possibly be anybody else, there- 
fore he must be Bates. Every one of Bates’ 
foundations had been built to sustain the 
Parade. 

“‘And besides, it couldn’t do a frightful 
lot of harm to pull a dumb tramp’s whiskers, 
even if they were hitched to his chin. So 
I took a chance and pulled, and there was 
Bates.” 

“But the money?” 

“The sheriff has it. Bates wouldn’t tell, 
of course. So I told the sheriff to go out to 
Camp Six, where the Parade lived, and to 
bring back whatever hit him hardest in the 
eye. 
vious. 
and bumped his head on a tin pail hanging 
from a wire—to catch a leak. It was the 
most visible thing in the room, and it hit 


Still the theory of the ob- | 
. The sheriff opened the door | 


him on the eyebrow, if not in the eye. So, | 
being literal, the sheriff cut it down—and | 


there was the currency. And that’s that. | 
Now, if you don’t mind, I should like to | 


devote my very real talents to my cli- 
entele.”’ 

“And you get the reward of ten thousand 
dollars.” 


“Your uncle, Mr. Rooney, has tendered | 
it. But Mr. Bates looked so unhappy that | 


I found I couldn’t use it. I’m willing to 
make a criminal unhappy for nothing, as an 
amateur, you might say. But I wouldn’t 
care to think I’d taken money for putting 
that dreadful, cornered, hopeless look into 
any man’s eyes.” é 

“That’s silly. Ten thousand is ten thou- 
sand.” 

““And a poor devil is a poor devil,’’ said 
Caleb, “and, so far as I’m concerned, never 
the twain shall meet.” 

Seena arose. There was something about 
him that impressed her, and she resented it. 
She did not like being impressed. There- 
fore she vented her irritation upon the man 
who had caused it. 

“Tt was all nothing but guesswork,” she 
said. 

“Exactly,” said Caleb. “‘ Everything is 
guesswork until somebody adds it up. 
Harvey guessed the blood circulated; New- 
ton guessed the force of gravity, et cetera 
and so following. I would rather,” 
he said, ‘‘be an accurate guesser than the 
best posted of men. You can win more 
bets.” 
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No. 1711 has the 
smart ‘apple bowl’’. 
A sporty looker, and 
a mighty friendly, 
comfortable pipe. 


The Sweetest Pipe 
In The World 


Century-old briar from 
the hills of sunny Italy 
goes into Milano’s bowl. 
Seasoned toa turn. Aged 
to perfection. Hand fash- 
ioned into beauty. 


Milano’s the sweetest pipe 
in the world—the truest 
friend a smoker can have. 


Milano comes in 37 smart 
shapes, smooth finish, 
$3.50 up. Rustic models, 
$4.00 up. All are “*In- 
sured” for your protection. 
Look for the White Tri- 
angle on the stem. 


Won. DEMUTH & CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 
230 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


“Che Insured Pipe 
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Gye pail or keg of white-lead 
bearing the Dutch Boy trademark is 
a guaranteed all-lead product, made 
from the metal lead. This well-known 
trademark also identifies as standard 
quality—flatting oil for mixing an in- 
terior white-lead paint, red-lead, solder, 
and babbitt metals. 


en paint sheds 
ke a ducks 


Rain, snow, sun—all the causes of 
weathering and deterioration—are 
turned aside when they strike the 
strong protective film of an all-lead 
paint. 

This superior, long-lasting painthas 
been used for centuries. And still 
today in Dutch Boy pure white- 
lead, all who live in houses have 
the same sure and truly econom- 
ical means to “do something about 
the weather.” 


Boards can’t warp and decay when 
protected with Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint. Made from the metal 
lead, Dutch Boy white-lead is im- 
pervious to moisture. Spread over 
any surface, it forms a tough yet 
resilient film that will not crack 
with expansion and contraction. 
Instead, this long-lasting paint film 
wears down gradually and evenly, 
making repainting a simple process 
entirely devoid of the expense and 
bother of burning off old, weather- 
cracked paint. 


Those who like fine things will 
appreciate another side of this all- 
lead paint. It can be easily tinted 
to any desired color. That means 
you get just the tint or shade you 
want. And this paint holds its 
color indefinitely. That means 
beauty that lasts. 
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VERYBODY talks about 
the weather, but nobody 
does anything about ity” 


Mark Twain was wrong. De- 
cidedly. But he plied a pencil, 
not a paint brush. For painters, 
a who work with an all-lead 

\._ paint, will tell you that a lot has 
. been done about the weather. 


There are several other economy 
sides to Dutch Boy white-lead. It 
can be mixed in any desired quan- 
tity—a half pint or twenty gallons. 
It can be bought in small or large 
amounts—1-pound tins up to 100- 
pound kegs. It goes far. One gal- 
lon covers, hides, protects, from 
550 to 650 square feet of surface. 
And it can be used for almost any 
kind of painting job—a chair or 
your whole house, inside and out. 


Ask any good painter. Or if you 
wish helpful information ready to 
refer to at all times, send for this 


34-page home-owners’ 
paint guide 


“Decorating the Home” it is called. 
Full color illustrations show un- 
usual outside and interior effects. 
Easy-to-follow paint formulas, 50 
color chips, and many money- 
saving handy hints alone are well 
worth a letter. 


Just address your request to our 
Department of Decoration in care 
of our nearest branch listed below. 
Any special questions you may 
have will also be gladly answered 
by the color and paint specialists 
of this department. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE-LEAD 


Boston, 131 State St. 

Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave. 
San Francisco, 485 California St. 


Makes 


an all-lead paint 


And a nice friend the same as yourself,’”’ he 
added. Then he thought a minute. 

“T suppose,” he said, “‘that some people 
think I’m a bum because I live off of her. 
But it’s a hard position, Goldie. I can’t be- 
gin to earn what she’s earning right now, 
and couldn’t in a thousand years. And 
since she can and does earn it, what right 
have I to expect her to give it up and live 
on what I could drag down per week? 
About all I can do is to be a practical help 
to her. You see, it isn’t as if I was execu- 
tive, or something like that. SoIdo chores. 
I think she’s got her start now, and if I do 
say so, I think my sweeping out and deliv- 
ering the stuff and packing and all like that 
has helped over the very tightest place. I 
tell myself so anyhow, times when I get 
blue about it. But it’s a kind of mean posi- 
tion for a man, someways.” 

“*T guess you're telling it, Len,’ I says, 
sorry for the poor feller. “‘But Tacy ap- 
preciates it, you can bet.” 

“‘T sometimes wonder,” he said, half to 
himself. And then Tacy came in, looking 
like a rosebud and smelling the same. She 
was so taken up with what was on her mind 
she didn’t even say hello to Len, much less 
kiss him. 

“T’ve made a decision,” she said. “I’m 
going to open a place on Fifth, in the 
Forties.”’ It was like a business man com- 
ing home from work. Yep. The petticoats 
were the only thing different. It struck me 
hard, because Len had bought her some 
roses, and she didn’t even notice them. A 
year earlier she would have been raving. 

“On Fifth Avenue!” says Len. ‘Oh, 
but can you swing it, my dear?” 

“T’ll swing it or swing for trying!”’ she 
said. ‘“‘There’s no use playing a piker’s 
game if you ever want to get anywhere. 
I’ve been tramping up and down Schultz’s 
office all afternoon, talking him into financ- 
ing it, and gee, my feet are tired! Where are 
my slippers?” 

““Pettie,” said Len, “‘go get mamma’s 
slippers!’’ And Pettie run and got them 
just as cute, one at a time. 

Tacy had a smile for that. She always 
had a sweet word for Pettie, and it was the 
one subject her and Len raved about to- 
gether in a kind of chorus. 

“TIsn’t she too sweet!’”’ says Tacy. 
““Mamma’s beautiful darling.” 

“Poppa’s darling pet!’’ says Len. Then 
Tacy went right back to her business plans. 

“T’ve taken a lease at the corner of 
Forty-seventh, Len,” she said, ‘‘and I want 
you to go down first thing in the morning 
and see how much of the work you can do 
yourself. I mean the preliminary stuff, 
getting ready for the decorators. I hate to 
ask you to do it, dear, but we must save all 
we can. I am putting all our money into 
this jump, and every nickel saved is going 
to be a big help. And remember, it’s for us 
both, dear!’ 

Can you imagine? Then, on the other 
hand, although she had been pretty busy 
all day, she hadn’t forgotten him. Quite to 
the contrary, she had stopped on her way 
uptown and bought him three neckties. 
Not the usual wife kind of tie, if you get 
me, dear, but real ties, from a leading 
haberdasher’s, the seven-dollar kind. Len 
was crazy over them. 

I know all this sounds as if Len was a 
terrible cheese, but he wasn’t; you just 
simply got to take my word for that. If 
he had been married to a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week stenographer, he would of been ruling 
a Harlem flat with a rod of iron. But he 
had married a young power plant instead. 
He loved her, and he had intelligence 
enough to do his bit in her business instead 
of laying down on the job, or just plain go- 
ing to the bad. The attention he used to 
pay to everything she said about the busi- 
ness was remarkable. When a whole lot of 
other men in the same position would have 
been out playing golf or something, he was 
learning about cold cream and the best 
kind of new curling iron, or how to ventilate 
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the dressing booths. As for the mud, he was 
the only other living person outside of Tacy 
who knew exactly what went into that, so 
naturally he spent a good deal of time in 
the laboratory when the orders got big. He 
could not have invented that mud in a 
million years, but he certainly could pack 
it good. Excuse me, dear. 

What’s that? A gentleman wants to 
know can we grow him a mustache? No, 
no, we don’t'take them. Send him over to 
Plastoria et Cie on Fiftieth. That’s where 
we always send the gentlemen, Miss Ella. 

Well, dear, as I was saying, even things 
like giving Pettie her bath and combing her 
hair was left to Len at first. Only, of 
course, when Tacy could afford it, she got 
a maid to do that. The only actual thing 
like work I ever knew Tacy herself to do for 
Pettie was that permanent wave. Yep. 
When Pettie was about five years old Pet- 
tie’s hair was naturally kind of straight, so 
Tacy gave her a permanent. She did the 
work herself, too; wouldn’t let a soul in the 
shop touch her, and it was some job, what 
with the wiggling that went on! Butitsure 
looked lovely, after. 

Well, dear, the enormous success of 
Method Parfait is a matter of history now. 
But like most histories, there is a side to it 
which isn’t generally known, and that is 
the part about that sheik, Mr. Paul Perry, 
when he come into the picture, and how! 

It all happened pretty near twelve years 
after Tacy first started her little walk-up 
shop on Sixth. The Method Shops was 
scattered, alike as so many pale-green peas, 
all over the country. Tacy had her apart- 
ment on Park Avenue, her high-powered 
cars, and Pettie had a personal maid, 
and Len had a bay window on the front 
of him, a mushy, wrinkled face and an 
untidy flock of iron-gray hair on the top of 
his head. He had three squares a day and 
no job. 

“‘T want Len to take it easy for a while,” 
Tacy told me one day. ‘‘The poor dear just 
about wore himself out at the start, and 
now I want to make it up to him. I want 
him to have leisure and a good time. There 
is plenty of money—why should he work? 
It isn’t as if there was anything he really 
could do.” 

It was pretty soon after that very re- 
mark when Tacy decided she would have 
to get herself an assistant, kind of a near- 
general manager, for she was doing the gen- 
eral stuff herself; she never took her own 
hand off the business for one moment. But 
she needed help. So she put an ad in the 
papers for an able young man of good ap- 
pearance, and the sheik’s parade com- 
menced. It was a regular show to watch 
them come in and pretty near jump out of 
their skin when they set their eyes on Tacy. 
In the dim light of her lavender-and-gray 
office, she didn’t look a day over sixteen, 
she being so petite and all, and it seemed to 
stop the most of them. All but Mr. Paul 
Perry. 

Paul was one of these boys that all they 
need is the sheet for the costume to be com- 
plete. Ku Klux? No, no, dear. Sheik! 
From his lavender tie to his tinted socks, he 
had put into practice what most men 
merely read about in the theater programs. 
Yep. His head shone like a newly polished 
stove, and was just about as solid, only 
lacking the fire, if you get the pretty meta- 
phor. He wasn’t over twenty-three years 
old, but you could tell at a glance that he 
hadn’t so far wasted a moment of what 
little time he’d had. In my opinion, as an 
assistant manager he would have made a 
perfectly lovely ukulele player. But not so 
Tacy. And how! 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, when he 
came in. ‘But it was madame herself I 
wanted to see—your mother, I suppose?”’ 

Tacy gave a little laugh, tickled to death. 

“No, it’s me,” she said. ‘I’m the chief.” 

“But a kid like you!”’ he cried. ‘Why, 
it doesn’t seem possible! At the head of a 
big business like this! Did you inherit it?”’ 


“No,” said Tacy. “I madeit. And I’m 
my own ad. You seem to be sold—at least 
you would be if you knew my age.” 

“Y’m afraid you’ll think I’m beastly 
rude,” said he. ‘‘But you took my breath 
away. You see, it’s what every man in the 
world keeps looking for—the experience of 
years, the good sense and understanding of 
an older woman, in the person of a—a flap- 
per, if you’ll forgive my saying so. It’s as- 
tounding.”’ 

Tacy was used to this sort of thing from 
women. But I’m pretty sure this was the 
first time she had ever listened seriously to 
it from a man, and a handsome young one, 
to boot. She’s been a lot too busy. Her 
whole life had been nothing but work. And 
besides, she wasn’t that flighty kind. Work, 
her home, Len and Pettie—that was all 
she’d known or cared about. But now work 
had slackened up a bit. And so had Len, 
with his fat stomach, his sloppy clothes 
and his careless-looking gray mustache 
with the stains on it. I guess it was Len’s 
appearance which wiped any idea out of 
Tacy’s mind of using Len for her assistant. 
He certainly was no type, not now, to go 
out and vamp the lady buyers and give a 
Ritzy air to the home office. 

Mr. Perry not only was cut to order but 
he came along just at the right time. He 
was one of these wise young fellers, and to 
hear him talk, he might have been forty, 
same as most of these modern boys. But 
he was the first of his tribe that Tacy ever 
met up with, although, as a matter of fact, 
he was as typical of his times as a pocket 
flask is, and about as reliable. 

But Tacy hired him. It was the first fool 
thing I ever knew her to do. Honest, it 
made me kind of sick. 

“He hasn’t had much experience, 
explained to me, just as if I needed to be 
told that. ‘‘But he’s just the type for the 
job, and we can teach him a lot. He’s 
really quite an unusual young man.” 

‘Unusual in your society,”’ I agreed with 
her. ‘‘And we may find something he can 
do. Does he play the saxophone?”’ 

“No,” said Tacy dreamily. ‘‘But he can 
Charleston, and he’s going to teach me.” 

If my hands hadn’t both been on the 
manicure table at the time I would have 
thrown them up in horror. She was being 
an old fool! Still, she didn’t look it, and 
why not Charleston if she wanted to? 
Heaven knew she’d earned the right to 
stand on her head if she took the notion. I 
couldn’t get really mad at her. Besides, 
it wasn’t as if that Paul Perry had been al- 
together a fool. It wasn’t long before we 
commenced to see that he took quite an in- 
terest in his work. He had lovely ideas 
about decorating the shops and the right 
kind of snappy advertising. And first 
thing I knew he was beginning to take care 
of some of Tacy’s more personal affairs— 
writing letters for her, helping her choose 
the upholstery for her new limousine, and 
all like that. And he took her out quite a 
lot, evenings. Len had never cared much 
about going anywhere nights, and for years 
Tacy had been too tired. But now she be- 
gan to feel that it was time she saw a little 
of what happened in the big city after the 
lights went on, and I’m telling you, the 
Perry person knew just where to go. But I 
must say, in fairness, that to anybody who 
didn’t know the difference in their ages, 
they certainly made a handsome pair. 
While Len appeared to be perfectly con- 
tent at being left at home with his pipe and 
his evening paper. Excuse me a moment, 
dear. 

What’s that, Miss Cohen? The lady in 
Number Ten wants to know if she can use 
the mud on her husband? I don’t know, 
she’d better ask him. Does she want to 
throw it at him, or merely use it in the regu- 
lar way? My stars! The questions they 
ask! If I could answer them all, there 
wouldn’t be an uncertainty left about life. 

But as I was telling. You know, dear, 
that where there’s smoke, there’s bound to 
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Hair in perfect order—right! 


For unruly hair— 


more people use this dressing 
than any other... 


Pleasant to use — beneficial 


No matter how unruly your hair is, you 
can keep it in place, right—all day long. 


You need not, should not wet it with 
water—that only robs the hair of its 
natural oils, drying out the scalp and 
leaving it a prey to dandruff. 

Stop experimenting with your hair— 
you can do it irreparable injury! 

Just a touch of Stacomb and your hair 
will really stay in place, all daylong. 


Stacomb now comes as a delicate cream—in 
jars and tubes—and also in the delightful, new 
liquid form. Both forms are equally effective 
and pleasant to use. 


Yes, and beneficial, too. For Stacomb helps 
to prevent dandruff. And it never leaves the 
hair sticky or gummy. All drug and depart- 


ment stores. 
Si UO | j 


FREE 
OFFER— 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. A-92, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Original, cream form New liquid form J 


cA cure 
for cold radiators 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT, / 


| 
AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 


any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5040 IN ONE YEAR: 
$240 machine, $1448; $160 machine, $2160. Many St. Louis 
machines earned annually $4000. ne man placed 
300. Responsible company offers exclusive advertising 
proposition. Unlimited possibilities. Protected territory. 
$1000 to $3000investment required. Experience unnecessary, 


NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 320 .N. 19th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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$75 Every Week 


rao berass over six years 

ago John Meeker of North 
Carolina earned his first dollar 
under our plan. 


Today we are paying aE 
more than $75 every week, 
salary and ex ieeat 


Cash for You, Too 


We have a liberal cash offer 
for you right from the start— 
big profits to ambitious men 
and women, and in proportion 
to the time they sell us. You 
need no experience. Fust send 
this coupon. 


c/, The Saturday Evening Post 
621 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please tell me all about your cash offer. 
Name 


Street 


City _State 


Safety Demands 


BRACH 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
FOR PROTECTION OF YOUR HOME> RADIO 


Leading electrical engineers, hav- 
ing used Brach Arresters for over 
20 years and recognizing their su- 
premacy, insist on the exclusive 
use of this type of radio protection 
in their homes. 


Brach Arresters all 
carry a $100 In- 
surance Guaranty 
and are listed un- 
der Reexamina- 
tion Service of the 
National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Storm Guard 
Storm Guard Arrester, for outdoor instal- 
lation, constructed of poe weather- 
proof, non-grounding, 

Storm King Arrester, for iioor installa- 
tion, rugged, very sensitive and highly 
efficient. $1.00 


Other Models Up to $2.50 


Storm King 


Every Reliable Dealer Sells and 
Highly Recommends Brach Arresters 


| pr: ach”. 


is. us BRACE MG. pears Henatg tnd 2. 


NAIL CLIPPERS 


Your Own Manicure always with 
you, on watch-chain or key-ring, or car- 
ried in vest pocket or hand bag. 

This handy little manicure is always 
ready to trim, file or clean nails, quickly 
and easily. Gem Jr. 35c. Also the Gemat 
Oc. If not at dealer’s, sent postpaid by 


The H. C, Cook Co., Ansonia, Conn, 
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be a little fire, even if it’s only a dying 
cigarette butt, and heaven knows those 
harmless things often smell the worst. And 
as time went on and so did this affair, I be- 
gun to worry. Here was the famous 
Method Parfait herself, at the very height 
of her success, in danger of making a mess 
of her life. You see, dear, by now, she had 
only one real rival in the face-construction 
and beauty-parlor business, only one. Yep. 
Can you imagine? And that was Plastoria 
et Cie. Their method was just about as 
popular as ours, and there was no doubt but 
that they hurt our business some. We 
could have had twice our trade if she could 
have bought them out. But nothing do- 
ing, they had a good thing and a big follow- 
ing, and they wouldn’t sell. It got Tacy’s 
goat sometimes, for she was far too smart 
not to know a real competitor when she 
saw it. 

“T’d get them if I could, Goldie,” she 
told me more than once. “It’s a peach of a 
concern, I must admit, and I’d like to con- 
trol it. But it seems as if that manager was 
impossible to deal with. He has all the in- 
fluence in the world with the stockholders, 
but I can’t budge him.” 

It was the only fly in her ointment, or I 
suppose I should say mud. Things were go- 
ing fine in every way, and here she had to 
go and make a fool of herself over that Paul 
Perry, a mere kid, almost half her age. The 
time she put in examining her face in the 


| mirror was a caution. She had me give her 
| a facial almost every day, and she would 
| turn to me a lot for reassurance. 


“Do I really look pretty good, Goldie?” 
she would say, kind of pitiful. ‘‘Honest? 
Tell me the truth now; you know you can’t 
hurt my feelings. If you didn’t know me, 
how old would you take me to be? Honest 
now!” 

“Not a day over twenty-five,’”’ I would 
say, truthful, “except for a kind of look. I 
don’t know what it is. But it’s the expres- 
sion in your eyes, I guess, that don’t exactly 
go with your having no lines or wrinkles.”’ 

“Have I a tired expression?”’ she at once 
wanted to know, anxiously. 

“No, not a bit,’’ I hurried to deny it. 
“Tt’s not tired; it’s—it’s uncanny, sort of. 
Don’t get mad, dear; it’s nothing bad; it’s 
just something I can’t explain.” 

“I’m glad I don’t look tired,’’ she said 
with relief. ‘Pluck my eyebrows gently, 
dear. I got to look good tonight. I’m go- 
ing to the Bombo Supper Club with Paul.” 

Two days later she sprung a bomb on me. 
She called me into her private office and 
shut the door. “‘Goldie,’’ she says solemnly, 
“T’m going to divorce Len.” 

I sat down so sudden, dear, that I pretty 
nearly broke one of her Louey Quarts 
chairs. Yep. I was reducing, even then. 

““No!”’ I said, meaning yes: ‘‘Don’t tell 
me, Tacy, that you’ve lost your head over 
that young—young jelly bean!”’ 

“No,” she said; “I may have lost my 
heart, but not my head. I’m in love with 
him, I admit, but our conduct could be 
examined with a microscope, and nobody 
could complain. However, it can’t go on 
like this. I’m not capable of two-timing 
anybody, Len least of all. Everything has 
got to be done on the level. Paul loves me 
and wants to marry me.” 

‘‘ And are you sure you really love him?”’ 
I demanded. 

“T’ve given him my very soul!’ she 
moaned, like a love-sick high-school girl, 
the old idiot. It made me mad, that did, 
and I tried to shoot some sense into her. 

“By this time you had ought to have 
learned to take men casual, Anastasia 
Jones!’’ I said angrily. ‘“‘This business of 
giving men your soul is the bunk. To be- 
gin with, it scares ’em off. They’ve got all 
they can do taking care of their own and 
they certainly don’t want yours! Come on 
now, don’t be silly—at your age!”’ 

‘Paul says my age doesn’t matter a bit!’’ 
said Tacy tearfully, but wiping her eyes 
careful so’s not to spoil her make-up. ‘‘He 
says that his mind is as old as mine, and 
that certainly I look young enough. He 
says younger women simply don’t attract 
him; they bore him to death. It may seem 
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strange, but I really believe he’s sincere. 
No, I’m going to have it out with Len and 
get a divorce. I want a little real happi- 
ness before it is too late.” 

Well, dear, I didn’t hardly know what to 
say. Plainly, she had it pretty bad. “But 
how about Pettie?’’ I said, in desperation. 

“Len can have Pettie,’’ said she. “‘Pettie 
is twelve now. It can’t matter much about 
her, at that age.”’ 

That was the finishing touch. When 
Tacy could speak like that about Pettie, I 
knew she was too far gone to save. All I 
could do was stick by her as I had always 
done. She gave me a sly look out of the 
corner of one eye, as if she was a little 
ashamed of herself, and begun her alibi. 

“Look at Len!’ she said. ‘‘The way he’s 
let himself go! Fat, gray, sloppy! He 
never does the least thing to attract me. 
He’s settled down like some worn-out old 
woman that’s sure of her man and thinks 
that the marriage tie can chain him up 
without anything to help it hold. How can 
he expect that a person who has stayed 
young, like myself, isn’t going to be at- 
tracted elsewhere? I want companionship, 
love and # 

“Hold on, Tacy!”’ I says. ‘“‘What you 
really want is a smart suit of clothes and a 
slicked head of hair, isn’t it?”’ 

‘Well, suppose I do!’’ she said defiantly. 
“That’s only human, isn’t it? People who 
pretend that kind of thing doesn’t count 
are only kidding—but they don’t kid them- 
selves. Every woman likes a smart, good- 
looking boy. Why, if I was a business man 
and fell in love with a pretty, capable young 
stenographer, you wouldn’t blame me, 
would you? You’d think it was the most 
natural thing in the world. But because it 
happens the other way around, you sit 
there looking at me as if I’d suddenly gone 
crazy. You don’t often hear of a middle- 
aged business man picking out something 
of suitable age, do you? No, ma’am! He 
chooses something young and attractive, 
and so do I.” 

“But if Len has grown old and gone to 
pieces, kind of,’ I said, “‘it was in your 
service, Tacy, in unselfishly helping you to 
make your success. It isn’t fair for you to 
throw him over now for a younger man. 
What reason are you going to give him?” 

“The truth,” said Tacy, rather unhap- 
pily. “‘That I don’t love him any more, 
and that I do love Paul, and want to marry 
him. I know it’s dreadful, but it’s got to be 
done.” 

It seemed cruel, selfish, hard. She 
couldn’t really love that smirking Smart 
Aleck of a Paul Perry. And it stood to rea- 
son that he wouldn’t stay stuck on her for 
long, even if he felt that way now. Her 
money must of had something to do with 
it, but there was no use trying to tell Tacy 
that. All she answered was that it didn’t 
matter who had the money where love was 
concerned. I could of wrung that impudent 
young feller’s neck when I thought of the 
fool he was making out of her. And yet, for 
all I thought her so mean to poor Len, I 
couldn’t help but see something in her 
point of view. A handsome, attentive 
young man is attractive, and there isn’t 
any sense denying it. Excuse me a mo- 
ment, dear. 

What’s that? Lady sent over to us from 
Plastoria et Cie? Wants her mustache 
taken off? Why, certainly! Miss Ella, 
take this client into Number Seven, and be 
sure you explain to her about our wonder- 
ful mud pack. 

Where was I, dear? Oh, yes! About 
poor Len. Well, it seems he took it without 
hardly a murmur, as he always had taken 
whatever Tacy decided on. I guess his be- 
ing allowed to keep Pettie helped some, but 
his love was the kind that gives instead of 
demanding; which isn’t always a good 
thing, no matter what the popular idea to 
the contrary may be. It seemed Tacy had 
given him a pretty clear idea of why she 
was leaving, and it struck him all of a heap, 
but he didn’t kick. He flatly turned down 
the settlement she offered him, however, 
and made just one condition: That Tacy 
was to wait a year before commencing suit. 
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She was to meet him in their lawyer’s office 
at the end of that time, and if she still 
wanted the divorce, why, he, Len, was will- 
ing to fix things up so’s she would be able 
to get it right away. Hedidn’t, apparently, 
hand her out a single word of reproach— 
which was the very smartest thing he could 
have done. 

Tacy sniffled around the office all morn- 
ing after that interview, dabbing at her 
nose with a chiffon handkerchief that 
wouldn’t have provided a good cry for a 
lady flea. Then towards noon Paul came in, 
flapping a new pair of flapper pants, a big 
box of fancy cigarettes for her in one lily 
mitt, and his usual soft, snappy line. Tacy 
threw back her shoulders and quit erying. 
She looked me up in my booth. 

‘‘Well, what’s done is done!”’ said she. 
“Tt’s all over now, and there’s a new life 
ahead. Ido feel terrible about Pettie, 
though. She looked at me so sad when I 
kissed her good-by! However, you’ve got 
to have something stronger than tears with 
which to mend a broken house. Come on, 
give me anice facial, Goldie dear. I’m go- 
ing to be young and happy if it kills me!” 

Can you imagine? But love is sure one 
wonderful thing. Not that I can see how a 
woman can fall for a line like that Paul 
Perry’s, or be willing to make a show of her- 
self running around in the réle of lady kid- 
naper. Yep. I’d hate to see myself being 
such a nitwit. But Tacy seemed to thrive 
on it at first. She would come in of a 
morning, happy as a lark, and tell about 
the grand time she and her Paul had been 
having the night before. She could Charles- 
ton now, pretty well, and showed me a few 
steps. But when she had done it she had 
to sit down, panting and laughing at the 
same time. It gave my heart a little twinge 
to see her. 

They were out every evening some place 
or other, and Tacy began to have a new set 
of friends. Kids. Yep. Belonging to 
Paul’s gang. Tacy called them by their 
first names, and I guess she generally called 
for the check when the parties they pulled 
were over too. But for weeks she seemed 
in the seventh heaven. 

““Oh, such a time last night!’’ she would 
exclaim, sinking into the big chair and lay- 
ing her head back with a sigh, ready for me 
to give her morning treatment. ‘‘What a 
wonder that boy is! There don’t seem to be 
any limit to his energy. When we got out 
last night, after the theater, there was a 
moon, you know. And nothing would sat- 
isfy him except taking out the roadster and 
driving all over Westchester until nearly 
daylight. I had a heavenly time, but I’m a 
wreck. Fix me up pretty, Goldie.” 

And as the months went on she didn’t 
get any more rested. In fact, at the end of 
the first half of the year of probation Tacy 
was pretty near a total Hesperus. And no 
wonder. Night after night she was tearing 
around to this road house or that café, sit- 
ting up talking or dancing until two or three 
in the morning, and then getting up and 
coming to work at nine o’clock the same 
A.M. Tacy had been tucked in the hay by 
ten every evening for so many years that 
she really stood the gaff for quite a time 
longer than I had expected, but at last she 
showed signs of weakening. It was a long 
time before she would admit it, however. 
His Nibs, on the other hand, was run- 
ning along at his natural speed. Stepping 
on the gas was as natural to him as blowing 
it out is to some people. He had the pep of 
twenty-three. What more need I say? Be- 
sides, he got alot of sleep. He used to stroll 
into the office around eleven, fresh as a 
daisy, the dew still on his pretty eyelids. 
And while if Tacy, who was never late her- 
self, had caught one of the girls staging that 
stuff she would have pulled a fast one, she 
never said a word to Paul. If she even 
looked like a storm might be on the horizon, 
he would beat her to it by taking her chin 
between his forefinger and thumb and smil- 
ing into her eyes. 

““How’s my honey this morning?” he 
would say. ‘‘You’re looking hotsy-totsy, 
baby. Awfully sorry I’m late. I stopped 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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“Caterpillar” 
Tractor Prices 
wy 


2-FTON - - - $1850 
(Peoria, Illinois) 


5-TON - - - $3250 


(Peoria, Illinois) 


THIRTY - - $3000 


(Peoria or San Leandro) 


SIXTY - - - $5000 
(Peoria or San Leandro) 


Better 
Quicker 
Cheaper 


Own a Caterpillar’ 


You're getting “value received” for your tax money that Off- 
cials of City, County or State invest in “Caterpillar” equipment. 


“Caterpillar” built roads cost less; the tax budget stretches over 
more miles of smooth highway for your comfort, your profit! 


The detour sign comes down the quicker for the ample 
power of “Caterpillar” Tractors in speeding road construc- 
tion and repair to completion. They pull the implements that 
fill the ruts and smooth the bumps. 


Better roads!—thank the “Caterpillar”! 


~~» There isa ‘‘Caterpillar” Dealer near you ~w& 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. S. A. 
Factories: Peoria, Illinois; San Leandro, California 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to 


BES DT wisees Co. Shturins Company ELOL, 1 
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She Opening of’ Doors 
Long Closed 


The Viva-tonal Columbia sums up in itself the entire art 
and science of reproduced music. From now on you 
will enjoy, as if played or sung in your presence, the 
living naturalness, the true balance, and the full range 
of each musical instrument, of all musical instruments 
—of each voice, and of all combinations of voices. You- 
no longer hear a reproduction; you hear the original 
performance held for you in suspension until the instru- 
ment gives it life. 


As if one always color-blind were about to be en- 
dowed with perfect vision—the dull grays and hard 
shadows of a lifetime’s limitations suddenly to be for- 
gotten in the fooding unimagined colors of the sunrise! 


Every instrument in its entire range, and in its rarest 
tonal caprice, has been tested in the Columbia Labora- 
tories for utter fidelity of reproduction. Every possible 


—force yourself to forget its musical capa- 
city—and you will appreciate its dignity 
the and appropriateness. Study its details and 


e 
t 3 t y Consider each model as a piece of furniture 


t you will find excellence of workmanship hap- 
es pily associated with convenience of design. 
as s The dealer who is to demonstrate the 

Viva-tonal Columbia to you may be identi- 
Sied by his display of the Columbia trademark: 


=-~ 


nn 


If more convenient, write to us for descrip- 
tive booklet and let us tell you the name of 
your nearest Columbia dealer. 


Reproduced music without the proper pro- 
portion of BASS is simply not real music. : 

The Viva-tonal Columbia’s bass will delight COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 

and surprise you with its richness and author- R 1819 Broadway, New. York 

ity. The bass values are present in their true Bee lt ee 7 eh proce tae $115 
proportion as never before. Hear them once Model 601 (Tod Foe Drews Makedens) SER $90 
and your appreciation of reproduced music 
will be increased a thousand times in one 
magical minute. 
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The Successor to the Phonograph 
like life itself'/” 


grouping of instruments has been patiently tested out. 
Voices of every kind, in hundreds of different selections, 
have yielded a lifelike quality formerly unknown. {x 

The magic of the music at first may obscure your appreci- AIK 
ation of its material source. But the mechanisms that per- ony 
form the miracle are cased within cabinets of mahogany 


and walnut that contribute to the decorative harmony of 
tasteful interiors, and that you should examine critically. 


Columbia New Process Records— Hh ot 
Viva-tonal Recording, Electrical Process 


The epoch-making electrical process of record- 
ing used in Columbia New Process Records is 
offered to the public by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company through arrangement with the 


Western Electric 
Company 


The public is invited to hear and test such 
Columbia New Process electrical record- 


ings as the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique, 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘1812”’ Overture, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, all splendid examples of the amazing 
brilliance, smooth surface, volume, and tone- 
quality now available through the electric 
recording process. Any Columbia dealer 
will gladly play these as well as the latest 
popular dance and vocal numbers. Look 
for the familiar Columbia trade-mark. . 


Everyone knows that the delicate beauty 
of passages of music in the upper register 
can be ruined by the slightest distortion. 
The new Viva-tonal Columbia can never do 
this because it always repeats the exact 
tone-vibrations of the original, adding none 


Viva-tonal Columbia Model 710 ...........+-+.00+: $175 Viva-tonal Columbia Model 810 ..........++..+045 $300 y de 
Decorated Brown Mahogany Decorated Brown Mahogany and subtracting none. Every high note, 
Model 700 (Two-Tone WAaani)-acr nee earn tareeeo- $160 Model 800 (Two-Tone Walnut) ..........0-0000025 $275 
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whether of voice or instrument, is now 
heard exactly as sung or played, in its en- 
tire fullness and brilliance of tone quality. 
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|, Ready to start the cake! First, butter, milk 
and eggs from the refrigerator 


S YOUR baking and cooking 
a tiresome extra chore—as 
wearying to you as a shop- 
ping trip on a hot day? If 
it is, ask yourself these questions: 


What kind of a kitchen do you 
work in? What equipment do you 
have? How is it arranged? 


A leading domestic science expert 
says that the two absolutely neces- 
sary pieces of kitchen equipment are 
a stove and a working center. 


When these two essential pieces 
of equipment are correctly placed 
side by side, you can make your 
cake and save 40% of the time you 
usually spend making it. 


40% of time saved! 


By actual test, this is exactly 
what a Hoosier kitchen cabinet 
saves you. Just note the pictures 
shown and you can easily see it! 


No trips to the pantry for forgot- 
ten trifles! No aimless walking back 
and forth from cupboard to table! 


The only steps you need to take 
are when you bring your butter, 
milk and eggs from the refrigerator 
and when you carry your cake to 
the oven. 


Can you imagine sitting com- 
fortably and making a cake from 
start to finish at a buzlt-in cupboard? 


4 4 SAVES 


FoR: WORKING 
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Its so much easier to bake 
at a real working center! 


Next, bowl, pans, spoons, etc., from the 
spacious Hoosier cupboard 


The baking powder is conveniently located 
* on this shelf 


7, Your extract bottles are in this handy rack 
on the door 
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HOOSIER 
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3. Then sugar from the handy Hoosier bin. 
No extra to scatter about 


Here are the spices all at hand in the 
revolving Hoosier spice cabinet 


Q, And now keep the cake fresh and moist in 


the Hoosier cake box 
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The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. : 
1026 Sydney Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Louis Matthews, 
Hoosier Store, __ 
3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your new booklet: “Fewer Steps in Your 
Kitchen.” 


© 1926, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
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4, Sift out the needed flour. It comes out all 
* light and fluffy, ready to use 


No carpenter-built affair, no kitch- 
en table and pantry can ever serve 
fora Hoosier—areal working center! 


The Hoosier is scientifically 
planned to give just the table space, 
the storage space, the working ac- 
cessories you need. All at hand! 


Only the: woman who has worked 
with a Hoosier realizes the time 
and energy it saves. Time and en- 
ergy for recreation, for study, for 
her family! And it brings to her 
kitchen new beauty, new charm. 


Hoosier prices now within 
reach of all 


Hoosier equipment is not an ex- 
travagance. Indeed the cost is less 
than built-in equipment—and it 
gives so much more! Hoosier prices 
range from $37.25 up, and you can 
have any model on just a small down 
payment; balance on your terms. 


If you are building or remodel- 
ing, ask your architect or builder 
about installing Hoosier Cabinet 
_and Units as permanent equipment. 
The Hoosier store in your town has 
all the new models to show you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK ON 
MODERN KITCHENS— FREE 


If you are interested in 
getting new efficiency and 
beauty in your kitchen, 
you will want this help- 
ful book. Sent free— 


mail coupon 
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by to see if they’d done those things you 
wanted to the car.’’ Or some such excuse. 
Yep. He’d been snoring his head off, that’s 
why he was late, and I knew it. But did he 
get away with it? And how! Then one 
morning Tacy showed up a' little earlier 
than usual, with a grouch. 

“Good morning, dear,’’ I says. ‘Well, 
where did you and the boy friend go last 
night?’’ She gave a short laugh that was 
meant to be careless. 

“Nowhere, for once!’’ she said. ‘Paul 
was busy. He called up around five and 
said a man friend he hadn’t seen in a long 
time was in town and did I mind if they 
dined together.” 

“‘T hope you urged him to go,” I says 
anxiously, because I know how it is with 
men—never urge them to come home. 

“Of course I told him yes,”’ said she. 
boy like that has to have his freedom. 
I wouldn’t keep him from his friends for any- 
thing. Besides, I didn’t care to go out last 
night, anyhow.” 

Did I believe her? Yep, I did not. But 
naturally I wouldn’t say anything; not 
even about the tired look in her eyes, which 
plainly showed she hadn’t slept. Not that 
she had any tired lines in her face; the last 
lifting had stretched the skin too tight for 
that. The expression in her eyes was the 
only thing that ever made her look old. 
And as time went on, the look was there 
more often. But she tried so hard not to 
give in, not to be jealous especially, when 
she heard him call some friend on the 
phone. And the nights when Paul was busy 
began to come closer together. I heard 
them talking in her private office one day, 
and it gave me a new line. 

“Oh, come on!” he said. ‘‘Why, you 
can’t be tired as all that, Tacy. You look 
fresh as a rose. It’s only down to Coney 
with the gang, and we'll get back by one or 
two at the latest. Beasport. Don’t let me 
go alone.” 

“But I’m all in, honey, honest,”’ she pro- 
tested. ‘And we have that big deal on to- 
morrow, remember. Let’s stay in tonight. 
You come over to my place and we'll have 
a quiet evening, just you and I.” 

“Well, I’ve already promised Edith and 
Dick and the rest,’”’ he said doubtfully. ‘“‘I 
can’t very well turn them down now. Sorry 
you feel you’re not up to coming along, for 
I hate to go without you.” 

Not a word about her comfort, see, or 
her preference. Not even a hint about his 
staying home with her. Nope. He had the 
goes, the same as the rest of the postwar 
members who are never at ease except when 
in motion, see? But poor Tacy, she just 
couldn’t make the grade that time, and it 
mortified her to death and made her awful 
sore at herself. I could just picture how 
things would be after those two had been 
married a couple of years. Why, she was 
going to be lucky if he even took the trouble 
to phone that he wouldn’t be home until 
late. But if Tacy saw this ahead of her she 
never admitted it. She could invent more 
alibis for him than Edison could machines. 
And her eyes would plead with me to sec- 
ond her motion. Yep. So I did, of course, 
and she kept it right up to the very week 
when she was due to meet Len in the 
divorce lawyer’s office. Excuse me, dear, 
one minute. 

Yes, Miss Ella? Customer has brought 
some mud back and says she’s used it twice 
and it’s no good? What? Well, no wonder 
she thinks it’s no good; it isn’t meant for 
mending china. Oh, these women! Give 
her her money back and a bottle of glue. 
Perhaps she’ll put that on her face; it may 
keep her quiet if she does. 

Well, now, dear, as I was telling. Poor 
Tacy had kind of a mean time of it those 
last few weeks. She was not only all in from 
trying to keep up with the flying coat tails 
of her young sheik but she was worrying 
over Plastoria et Cie worse than ever. She 
was bound to buy them out, for they were 
becoming more and more serious as rivals 
to us. And she couldn’t stir them an inch. 
They just plain would not sell, and it had 
her pretty well hipped. By the time she 
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had to meet Len the condition she was in 
was nobody’s business. She was still deter- 
mined to go through with the divorce, 
though, and begged me to go along to the 
lawyer’s with her. 

“T couldn’t go back to Len no matter 
what else happens,’’ she told me. “At 
least Paul is as handsome and snappy as 
ever. I adore looking at him. And he needs 
me too. I don’t know how he’d live if it 
wasn’t for my business, I declare. And in 
his heart I’m sure I’m still the first. But 
come with me Wednesday, will you, Goldie 
dear?” 

Of course I gave in to her. There was 
little enough I was ever able to do for Tacy, 
and look at all she had done for me. Be- 
sides, I admit I was real curious to see Len 
again, although I kind of dreaded the 
effects of the past year on the poor, kind 
fellow. Tacy hadn’t set eyes on him since 
they parted, and I had only once. 

This was about six weeks after she left 
him, and I ran into him at noontime in a 
Chard’s restaurant. He looked kind of 
low and depressed, and no wonder, for not 
only had he lost Tacy but apparently he had 
lost his appetite as well. For he was sitting 
gloomily in front of one measly order of 
fruit salad—Len, who was so crazy over his 
food! I was afraid he must be broke, doing 
a thing like that. Yep. I stopped and said 
hello. 

“How’s tricks, Len?” I asked. 
are you doing nowadays?”’ 

“Oh, I have begun on a job, Goldie,” he 
says. ‘Kind of a big job, I guess. But I’m 
going to stick to it and make good this 
time.” 

“Well, I’m sure I wish you all the luck 
in the world, Len,” I said. But I didn’t 
take much stock in what he said. Len was 
the kind of a fellow that pulls that line each 
time after he has been fired, if you get the 
idea. Besides, if he had started on a big 
job, why couldn’t he afford a better meal? 
It didn’t click, not for a second. Poor fel- 
low, my heart ached for him. I could just 
see how he would go on getting shabbier 
and more careless as he went on down the 
toboggan, and so could Tacy. She had 
imagination, that woman, where every- 
thing except that young scamp of a Perry 
boy was concerned. She had a pretty clear 
vision of what Len was going to be like, 
and on our way downtown to the divorce 
lawyer’s on that all-important morning 
she kept moaning about it, clutching my 
arm. 

“Oh, Goldie dear,’’ she said, ‘I can 
hardly bear to see him! It’s going to break 
my heart, I know. I can’t endure to see 
failure; it nearly kills me. And you know 
Len!’’ 

“T do,” I said sadly. ‘‘But buck up, 
dear, think of Paul, and how this simply has 
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to be gone through with. You’ve got to. 


get things settled with both of them, for 
you can’t go on living like you have been 
this past year, forever.” 

“T know,” said Tacy, pulling herself to- 
gether with an effort. “I’ve got to be 
sensible, and I will be.’’ But she was trem- 
bling and fearful when we reached the law- 
yer’s office, just the same. 

The lawyer, Mr. Welch, was a grave kind 
of a man, very formal and polite. We were 
shown right into his private office, but Len 
hadn’t arrived yet. 

“Mr. Jones has just telephoned that he 
will be a few minutes late,” said Mr. Welch, 
showing us to a couple of chairs. “‘But he 
will get here as quickly as he can.”’ 

“Tsn’t that just like Len, to be late?” 
exclaimed Tacy, twisting her handkerchief 
and staring toward the door as if she ex- 
pected to hurry his approach by hypnotism 
orsomething. But it didn’t work. We had 
to wait fully fifteen minutes before the desk 
phone rang and the girl outside announced 
that Len had arrived. 
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“Show him right in,’ said Mr. Welch 
crisply, and we all three turned toward the 
door in kind of a nervous agony. It opened 
slowly, and for a long moment a stranger 
stood in the frame it made—a slim, elegant 
man, with afine poiseand manner. His face 
was handsome and unlined, and except for 
the fact that his trim little mustache and 
well-groomed hair was gray, nobody would 
have taken him for a day over thirty. He 
was dressed in fashionable morning clothes, 
spats, a cane, and wore a white flower in his 
buttonhole. It was not until he opened his 
mouth that we had the faintest idea who 
it was. 

“Good morning, Tacy,”’ he said with a 
quiet little smile. ‘‘ Hello, Goldie, old dear, 
how are you? Hello, Welch.” 

He laid his hat and cane and yellow gloves 
on the table near the door and came for- 
ward, contained, pleasant, slightly formal. 
I could hardly believe my eyes. 

Yep, it was Len all right; the young Len 
I had known at the first, only far hand- 
somer, better dressed, more manly, than 
the Len of twelve years ago. Something 
had given him a new firmness, a sort of 
power. 

I looked from him to Tacy, unable to 
utter a word. She was slowly getting to 
her feet, like she was in a trance, her eyes 
fairly bulging out of her head. 

“Len Jones,’’ she said hoarsely, “is it 
really you? What have you done to your- 
self?” 

Len grinned. ‘It’s the Plastoria et Cie 
method,’”’ he explained. ‘Pretty good job, 
eh? You see, I’m the new general manager 
over there. My own face was such a suc- 
cess that, combined with the pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the beauty-parlor 
business which I learned from you, my dear, 
why, I fitted their requirements rather 
well. They fired the other man about four 
months ago, and I’m in charge, with full 
powers. It’s a great method we’ve got, 
Tacy; almost as good as yours. You see 
what it’s done for me—that, combined 
with a mighty strict diet. Remember the 
last time I saw you, Goldie? I’d just gone 
on my diet the minute you walked into the 
Gale 

But I didn’t have any chance to answer 
him, for Tacy, after a spell of breathless 
silence, had rushed over to him and 


dragged him to the window, pulling up the | 


shade so that the sunlight streamed in on 
his face. 


“A good job?” she breathed with the | 


awe-stricken admiration, not untinged with 
the jealousy, that only one artist can ex- 
press when admiring the perfect work of 
another. “‘Good? It’s magnificent! It’s 
wonderful! Len, you look too handsome 
for words!’’ He held out his hands toward 
her. 

“Don’t go ahead with this divorce, 
Tacy,” he begged. ‘“‘Give me another 
chance. I’ll do anything to please you. 
T’ll—I’ll get my company to consolidate 
with yours, and I'll be your full, sure- 
enough partner. Won’t you, Tacy?” 

For a moment she turned away from him, 
overcome. My heart commenced going like 
a trip hammer, thinking of Paul and won- 
dering what she was going to answer. Len 
followed after her, his arms still out- 
stretched. 

““Come back to me for Pettie’s sake,’”’ he 
said softly. ‘‘Pettie needs you.” 

And with that Lawyer Welch and me 
turned and left, because she had flown to 
his beautiful white waistcoat. 

Well, dear, that’s about all, I guess. 
Here I’ve talked all afternoon, and now 
I’ve got to run, because I’m going out with 
my boy friend tonight. Yep. Most unusual 
feller, really. Of course, he’s some younger 
than me, but he’s so devoted. Who? Well, 
to tell the truth, it’s our assistant manager, 
Mr. Paul Perry. He’s quite company for 
me, and I feel so safe with him; he drives 
my car so beautifully. Huh? What’s that 
you wanted to know? What did Pettie say 
when her mother came home? And how! 
Now laugh that off, will you! Why, dear, 
she probably said bow-wow! Pettie is their 
Pooch! 
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ATTANOOGA-+ E Ez 


Rote AND SELLTHE SOUTH FRO FROM 


CHATTANOOGA 


The Dynamo of Dixye” 


N the very heart of the Advanc- 
ing South, strategically located 
from both geographical and 

transportation standpoints, Chatta- 
nooga, with its wealth of commercial, 
mineral and industrial assets, is the logi- 
cal site for sales offices, w arehouses, as- 
sembly plants and factories in the pros- 
perous, progressive southern territory. 


A City of Diversified Industry 


Dae i in extensive, diversified man- 
ufacture (nearly 400 plants producing 
1,350 items) brought about by an abun- 
dance of cheap hydro-electric power 
(269,000 horsepower now available in 
addition to Muscle Shoals, and over 
2,000,000 potential horsepower in re- 
serve) clays, cotton, timber, iron, coal 


and other basic materials, anda plentiful 
supply of industrially trained native 
American labor, plus salubrious year- 
around climate, has made the Dynamo 
of Dixie a great transportation center. 


Overnight to All Southern 
Points 


Ideal transportation facilities via river, 
rail and concrete highways, extend in all 
directions. From Chattanooga, not only 
all southern points, but one-third of the 
total U. S. population can be reached by 
rail within twenty-four hours. 


41,211,000 Population Within 
500 Miles 


According to U. S. Census Bureau, 
within 25 miles there are 173,000 popu- 
lation; 50 miles 382,000; 100 miles 
1,440,000; 200 miles 6,546,000; 300 
miles 15,478,000; 400 miles 25,604,000; 
500 miles 41,211,000. These are highly 
significant figures when distribution is 
considered. 


Offers Many Other Marked 
Advantages 
But no bonus, tax exemption or other 
artificial bait. A bonus is soon consumed 
but the advantage of a right location 


lives forever! The kind of a city that 
builds one of the three great auditoriums 
of America and then engages the world’s 
greatest living virtuoso—Edwin H. 
Lemare—to play the magnificent Austin 
organ free for the public each Sunday. 


Complete information regarding 
Chattanooga will be furnished 
on request. 


RICHARD HARDY, Mayor 
City Hall 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Make the most of your next trip 
southward by visiting Chattanooga— 
the Scenic, Historic and Industrial 
Center of the South. See famous 
Lookout Mountain, Signal Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga 
Battlefields, and scores of points of 
extraordinary interest. Write for 
free booklet of value to tourists. 


Bookkeeper Earned 
ae 


Alter 
ice 


pH. J. Knopke, Wis. earned $62 
one hour— Mrs. R. Kendrick, Tex.earned 
$61.50 in 144 hours—M. C. Kaege, IIl. 
earned $1200 spare time showing our 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 
thatsellonsight, Nosellingexperience necessary. Double 
yourincome—earn $5.00 to$10.00e very hour youcanspare, 

Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month. 

No money required. We furnish arenes 3 

= Write quick! Start 
$ 1 0 Outfi t Free at Tone aetcie big 
money. Rush season right at hand. 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 

318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1705, Chicago, III. 
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THE«GIFESCANDY WITH. THE INTERESTING FLAVOR 


Contrast — variety — collective goodness all the way through! 

The Norris Variety Box is abundant with crisp, freshly- 
cracked nuts, with rarely offered fruits. It is rich in pure cream 
and smooth-textured chocolate. Every delicious piece had to com- 
pete with other good ones to win a place in the Norris Variety 
Box because the Variety Box is a beautifully balanced, attrac- 


October 235, 1926 ° 


tively arranged selection of favorites. There are 22 varieties of 
confection in each pound, dressed and packed with the atten- 
tive care which people like in a gift candy. 


Most druggists and candy dealers sell Norris already. Ask your dealer ° 
for the Variety Box before sending to us direct. If you like milk choco- 
lates, see the new number in the luxurious metal box— Norris Assorted 
Milk Chocolates. $1.50 for each pound. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


fights, when his calks got at them.” He 
laughed, his eyes bulging, gleaming in the 
lamplight. ‘‘He’s dead himself now,” he 
finished saturninely, and was off upon an- 
other vein. 

And again, two or three days later: ‘‘I 
left the day after Furd was skinned to 
death. Just decided I’d not stay there 
longer; so I footed it through the spruce, 
over the mountain and down to the big 
company’s workings.”’ 

There began, when the tale had gone 
thus far, to be some uneasy stirrings and 
mutterings among the other men as they 
went about their daily business. Orn had 
that trick of putting meaning into a mean- 
ingless word, of laughing in so saturnine a 
wise; and his bulging eyes were affrighting. 
The younger men, even while they pre- 
tended to be scornful of his boastings, spoke 
of them together—careful to be scornful, 
but remembéring still, and laughing as 
young warriors laugh at the terrors of the 
enemy, with a shudder in the gay throats of 
them. But the older men had hearts in- 
ured; their scorn was not so tainted; and 


An Enormous, Sweating, Fretful Bulk 
of a Man, This Teedle 


old Joe Kinds, from the door of the smithy, 
liked to urge Orn on. 

Thus he called to him one night, “And I 
expect you’d had black words with Furd.” 

Orn, halted in mid-sentence, stood a mo- 
ment attentive; the lamplight caught his 
face; they could see his eyes blink slow like 
an owl’s. And then he shook his head and 
said gently, ‘Oh, no. No. No, Furd and 
I, we got along.’”” He added then: “But I 
heard the crash of it when his team started 
off with him that day. I was in the spruce 
hard by. Heard them leap and go bound- 
ing.” And again: ‘‘The rein must have 
noosed his foot as it snapped past him. It 
was very sad.” 

His tone was so gentle, so wistful, so 
curiously baleful then; and Teedle, helper 
to old Rab Spear, who had come to the 
kitchen door to listen while he wiped the 
kettle in his hands, dropped it with a crash 
and it rolled across the floor. Rab, sitting 
on the doorsill, his hands beneath his apron, 
his pipe between his teeth, did not even 
turn his head. He was used to Teedle’s 
flurryings. 


Some days later Orn spoke of Furd again. | 


“He'd tried his snarls on me,” he said. “I 
shut him up, I can tell you, and quick too. 
I said to him, ‘You'll not be trying it on 
me, my friend. I’ll skin you alive.’ That 
was my word to him—that I’d skin him 
alive.” 

And he laughed again, and opened wide 
his hands. 


“It was because others heard me tell him | 


this that I came away when he was dead. 


They might have asked me questions, and | 


I do not like questions a little bit at all.” 
And Joe Kinds cackled from the shadows 
just within the smithy door, and he called, 


“Don’t you count them as black words? | 


Or did you just think of them these past 
days?” 

“A man don’t tell all he knows,” Orn 
loftily retorted. ‘‘I’m not a babble-mouth 
atrall= 

This was so inaccurate that even the 
younger men about him laughed, and Orn 
laughed with them; but in such wise that 


after a moment he laughed alone and they | 
held guilty silence there. They might jeer | 


at the man, but secretly. After all, these 
things he hinted were, conceivably, not all 
untrue. 


. 


The kitchen, as has been said, overlooked | 


Orn’s boasting ground; and in the warm | 


still evenings kitchen door and windows all 
were open; and while Orn talked Teedle 
was busy there. But not so busy that he 
could not overhear. 


An inefficient man, this Teedle; but 


what would you have? The cook must bea | 
man of parts, but his helper need be of no | 


great account; 


tasks and duties day by day. The cook is a 
master; in his kitchen and in the dining 
room and in all his domain, 
his word must be obeyed. 
Noman, not even Woodsom, 
entered old Rab’s kitchen 
without invitation; no man 
twice tracked mud across 


dining room; and when pro- 
visions must be brought up 
the river, the work of the 
sorting boom would stop, if 
it were necessary, while the 
thing was done. For men 
must eat before they work, 
and while they work, and 
after too. So old Rab was 
no mean man, but a king in 
his domain. But Teedle, or 
any who might serve the cook in menial 
wise, was a menial, nothing more. 

An enormous, sweating, fretful bulk of a 
man, this Teedle. And—here is the quick 
of it—fearful too. An elephant trembles at 
sight of amouse; Teedle was an elephant in 
bulk, and he had his tremors too. And from 
the kitchen where he worked he could hear 
Orn; and he used to hang above old Rab’s 
head there, listening, the dishcloth busy in 
his fumbling hands. And his eyes were at 
times as wide and staring as were Orn’s. 

Teedle looked up to old Rab, from the pit 
wherein he groveled to Rab’s vast emi- 
nence. 

And he spoke to Rab one morning of 
this man, this Orn. 

‘“Have you heard him?” he asked, and 
looked sidewise out the door. But the is- 
land was empty, the men a mile upriver at 
their work upon the boom, and there was 
none to overhear. ‘‘Have you heard him— 
what he says?”’ he asked. 

He was peeling potatoes, awkwardly; 
and Rab said in his dry small tone, “‘Scrape 
them, not slice them, Teedle.”’ 

“He as near as not says he noosed Furd in 
that rein,” Teedle whispered. ‘“‘Did you 
hear?”’ A 

“There’s fools that talk, and fools that 
listen too,”” Rab told him; and Teedle was 
abashed and silenced then. He might be 
afraid of Orn, but he was much more afraid 


need have only strength | |||||// 
and a thick hide and a soul fit for mean | 
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the scrubbed floors of his | 
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Now at prices everyone can afford 


FREED-EISEMANN OFFERS REVOLUTIONARY 
RADIO IMPROVEMENTS AT NEW LOW PRICES 


and up for 


table sets 


$60 


and up for 


console sets 


$95 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and West of the Rockses 


VERYWHERE throughout the land 

—in the homes of the leaders of 
finance, society and the arts—you 
will find the FREED-EISEMANN. It 
was selected by government experts 
and purchased by the Navy for in- 
stallation on the President's yacht, 
the Mayflower. 

Now, after two years of planning 
and experiment, we are able to an- 
nounce FREED-EISEMANN quality un- 
changed—but at new, low prices that have 
amazed the radio public. 

Think of it! Sets made with the 
saine micrometer precision; the same 
devotion to high technical ideals, for 
which FREED-EISEMANN is famous, 
now priced as low as $60. 

And this year, rREED-EISEMANN €m- 
bodies revolutionary radio improve- 


ments: Complete metal shielding 
from outside interference. One tun- 
ing control instead of three. Steel 
Chassis construction. Superb cabi- 
nets. All sets can be run from house 
current with FREED-EISEMANN power 
units. 


No wonder that within a weck 
after the new FREED-EISEMANN Was 
announced, our vast, new plant had 
to go into full production in order 
to meet the overwhelming demand. 

This year you will not know radio 
values until you have seen and heard 
the FREED-EISEMANN. Visit the near- 
est authorized dealer. 

Shown above, Model 40*-C40, $155. 


You may have a demonstration without 
obligation, and pay on convenient terms. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION, FREED-EISEMANN BUILDING, BROOKLYN 


*Licensed under a group of the Latour Patents 
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C Three 


restaurants 


and an unusual 
YOOM service 


ITHIN this great guest-house, the requirements 
of the inner man are catered to with exceptional 
completeness. 


Here are the three restaurants, comprising a formal dining- 
hall, a popular grill, and a coffee-shop for those in haste. 


In each and all you will find the best of food, skillfully prepared 
and deftly served, moderately priced—alacarte or table d’héte. 


Supplementing the varied accommodations of the three res- 
taurants is a most complete and expeditious room service, 
making every guest-room a private dining-room. 


The cuisine of The Benjamin Franklin, directed by Maxime 
Huguet, ranks among the finest in America and Europe. 


As our guests so often phrase it, ‘‘The best place to 
breakfast, lunch or dine is right here.’’ In fact this hotel is 
often chosen by travelers because of its restaurants. 


Throughout The Benjamin Franklin our motto is: Warm 
welcome, courtesy, alert attention to your needs and thought 
upon your comfort, always. 


THE 
BEN VJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIAL 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 
Horace Leland Wiggins 


Managing “Director 


DIRECTION 


OF AMERICA 


Operating the - 
largest chainof 
modern fire- 
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' of old Rab; the fear of known things will 


vanquish the fear of shadows time on time. 


| So Teedle held his peace, and Rab took no 


further care to quiet the big man’s fears. 
Rab was, these later years, more and more 
silent, withdrawn from the world, alone in 
his great age. Old age has this attribute— 
it brings with it the bitterness which is the 
portion of the last survivor. The men he 
best had known were dead; these men who 
lived now were a lesser sort. He held aloof 
from them and dwelt in meditation. Teedle 
was not worth a thought to him; a cook 
can always get a helper where he chooses. 
The boss is his servant; the boss will pro- 
vide what men he may require. 

So Rab let Teedle eat his fear alone. 


_ And the fretful,fearful man cherished it and 


fattened it; and he began at length to go 
secretly to Orn, when the moment served, 
and offer himself as audience for Orn’s dis- 
courses; sit, as it were, with forward and 
attentive ears and shudder at the tales he 
heard. And he would pale and quake and 
whistle and perspire, and he would cry, 
“But are you never afraid a man will 
tell?” 

At which Orn was used to laugh, and to 
say loftily, ‘‘No one’d believe your telling.” 
Then swing a baleful eye on quaking Teedle 
and so add: ‘‘But you’re not like to tell.” 

And Teedle, shuddering, would promise: 
“No, no word, no word.” 

Orn must have enjoyed Teedle; the big 
man was so completely vulnerable, so sat- 
isfactorily credulous. With Orn’s other 
auditors this was not alwaysso. Hehad, per- 
haps, outreached himself with them; but 
Teedle’s capacity seemed endless and in- 
satiable. So Orn filled him full. They 
would spend a late hour together when the 
island was asleep; they snatched moments 
furtively. And Teedle was like a drunkard, 
feeding the fear that was his secret vice, 
and Orn was his purveyor. 

The inevitable end was that Teedle 
nursed his terrors into flame; they seemed 
like to consume him; and one night, with 
no word to any man, he fled away. When 
old Rab sought him in the morning he was 
gone. 

Rab had not been wholly blind; he 
spoke to Orn when that terrifying man 
came in to breakfast. ‘‘Have ye word of 
Teedle?’”’ said Rab in Orn’s ear; and Orn 
looked up and cried in his loud voice, 
“Teedle!”’ 

“Ye’ve not been—skinning him alive, 
perhaps?”’ asked Rab seductively. 

Orn was nowise abashed. ‘‘Pshaw, no! 
I’d not hurt the tub o’ lard. Is he gone?” 

Rab did not reply, but went nodding on 
about his tasks, and the men hurried with 
their breakfasts and departed. For Rab 
would need another helper, and none there 
coveted the job. 


But it seemed at first that Rab would do 
the work alone. He had managed break- 
fast; he sent off the lunches to the men up- 
river; and when Woodsom—informed by 
Rantle, the rope handler—spoke to him of 
the matter, Rab but wagged his head. 

“‘He’ll maybe be back,’”’ he said. “‘If no, 
then I’ll find myself a man.” 

“T can bring up somebody,’’ Woodsom 
told him slowly. ‘‘There’s more than you 
can do.” 

“‘T’ll manage a day or two,” Rab replied. 
“Don’t you be troubling. I’ll find myself a 
man.” 

So Woodsom, in his wisdom, let the mat- 
ter lie; and the day passed, and the next, 
and the third day was Sunday, with no 
work to do. Some of the men crossed to 
the roads and went down to town; and 
some would sleep late; and some would 
pitch horseshoes in the sandy soil beneath 
the trees. Orn thought of going to town; 
he came to breakfast in some degree of 
finery. There was, he confessed, a woman 
who looked for him, and he winked upon 
the men. 

But Rab said softly in his ear, ‘Orn, 
man, before you go, come into my kitchen. 
I’d say a word to you.” 

His voice was silky, and Orn looked up at 
him in pleased surprise. For Rab asked 
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few men into his kitchen; there was honor 
and eminence in the affair. And Orn must 
have wondered what he had done to please 
the dry old man. But he could not read 
Rab’s eye; it was all surface, like a croco- 
dile’s; it was unwinking and completely 
bland. Rab stood with his hands clasped 
beneath his apron, waiting with humility 

Orn’s assenting word. . 

So—‘‘Why, sure, old man,” said Orn. 
“Soon’s I’ve ate I’ll come.’”’ And when 
Rab withdrew, Orn condescended to the 
other men. 

Afterward he was as good as his promise. 
He was one who ate lustily, yet with a slow 
relish which kept him long at table. So this 
day he was almost the last to rise. The 
others had come and gone, gone on their 
own affairs. Upon the wooded island lay 
the Sunday morning peace and stillness. 
The river flowed serenely, and a long raft 
moored to a bitt upstream tailed down mid- 
current, swaying with slow undulations like 
a gigantic serpent there. Maddix, in his 
shop door, was smoothing staves for pick 
poles, drawing curling shavings from the 
white spruce with sure and easy gesture. 
He could never be idle, found always some 
small business to do. Elsewhere lay indo- 
lence; only, in the kitchen, Rab washed 
the dishes and ordered matters for the 
dinner that must presently be set upon the 
fire. 

And Orn came swaggering to the kitchen 
door, a match between his teeth; and he 
was brave in white shirt and tie, and he 
wore a coat this day. He came to the 
kitchen door and looked in on Rab and said 
jocosely, “‘ Well, what can I do for you, old 
man?” 

Rab looked up at him, over one shoulder. 
“Eh, then you’ve come,”’ he commented. 
““There’s a chair. Go sit ye down.”’ 

Orn saw fresh doughnuts in an earthen 
bowl and took one. ‘“‘I’ll eat dinner in 
town,” he said. ‘‘That saves you half your 
stewing today, old man.” 

“Aye,” Rab agreed. ‘“‘You’re a good 
feeder.”” He left his tasks, turned with his 
hands beneath his apron, sat in a chair in 
the sun by the kitchen door. And Orn felt, 
perhaps, some faint unease, for he said, 
“T’ve no great time before I go along.” 

Rab nodded. ‘‘ Ye’re an active man,” he 
assented. And he added then: ‘Ye talk in 
an interesting way. I’ve listened to your 
talk.” 

“T’ve seen some life,” Orn confessed. 
“‘T’ve seen things worth the telling.” 

“‘T’ve been a lumberman all my days,” 
said Rab gently, and his eyes were mild. 
“‘There’s a salt in your talk that’s tasty to 
me—of old times. Things are different 
now.” 

Orn lighted his cigarette and puffed pro- 
foundly. ‘“‘The old days,” he gustily 
agreed. “‘Not many of us left now.” 

“Ye’ll not be so old,’’ Rab urged. 

“‘Tt’s more what you’ve seen than years,”’ 
said Orn. 

“T was a fighting man,’ Rab told him 
meekly. “‘Ye’ve done some fighting in your 
time, by the look of you.” 

Orn made a wide gesture. “Not to talk 
about. There’s not the men now.” 

Rab leaned forward. It was curious how 
persistently he kept his hands beneath his 
apron. ‘‘I knew Furd,” he said. ‘A fear- 
ful man.” : 

Orn laughed. ‘“‘He was if you feared 
him,” he agreed, in a lofty tone. 

And the old man, curiously, cackled. 
“Eh, but that was a jest,’ he laughed. 
“You warned him you’d skin him alive— 
and you found him skinned alive.” His 
meek eye seemed to glow. ‘‘Furd would 
have grinned, himself, at that,’’ he de- 
clared. 

Orn cocked an eye. 
ning,’’ he said grimly. 

Rab looked at him. “‘Had you part in it, 
Orn?” he asked softly. ‘‘In the looping of 
that rein—the cut across the off horse’s 
rump? Had you now?” 

Orn laughed in that startling way of his, 
and his eyes goggled. ‘‘A fool would tell,” 
he retorted. 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

“Ye told Teedle,” said Rab. 

“Teedle heard many things never said,” 
Orn declared. ‘‘He’s a fearful man.”’ 

Rab nodded. “A great quivering jelly of 
a man,” he assented. ‘‘You told him too 
many things, Orn. You scared the big 
man. He’s run away.” 

His tone was most placative and appeal- 
ing; but Orn felt, suddenly, sweat upon his 
brow. “‘Why, he’s good riddings,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘Not much account, was he? A 
mess of a man, from what I saw of him. 
No hand to work at all.” 

‘All I had to help me,” Rab pointed out. 
‘And there’s a pile to do here.” 

“You'll get somebody. Woodsom’ll get 
you someone.” _ 

Rab shook his head. “I told him I’d 
find a man,”’ he confessed, and he smiled. 
““You see, Orn, I was thinking of you.” 

Orn laughed. But he wiped his brow. 
Las Me? ” 

“You could talk to me,’ said Rab. “I 

_can listen, but I’ve little to say. You could 
talk as you chose.” 

Orn got up, a thought uncertainly. “‘T’ll 
be going along,” he announced, “‘if I’m go- 
ing to get to town.” 

But Rab moved softly toward him, and 
his hands were always hid beneath his 
apron, and he said, ‘‘ But there’s dinner to 
get here and potatoes to be skinned.” 
There was a great basket of them below the 
sink and he nodded that way, said dryly, 
“Stay and help a while, Orn, and talk to 
me. I'll listen to your talking, full and 
free.” 

Orn shook his head and shuddered, and 
spoke blusteringly. ‘‘You’re an old man,” 
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he-said, ‘‘and a cracked one. I’m a white- 
water man, no cook’s helper.” 

Rab nodded his head. ‘‘ Eh, yes, old,’’ he 
agreed. ‘“‘And no great while left me. Why 
should I peel potatoes?’’ His meek eyes 
lifted to Orn’s and so came swift to blaze. 
“Ye drove my man away,” he said, like fire. 
‘Sit ye down in his chair, Orn. Ye’re here 
to stay.” 

Orn stood very still, pumping up his 
courage, and he tried his laughter, and he 
goggled his greateyes. “‘Geta cripple!’ he 
retorted. 

“Tf ye’ll have it so,’ Rab assented. 
‘Cripple or well man, ye’re the one to say. 
There’s the potatoes, and the knife to peel 
them with. And here’s another knife, if 
you want to see.”’ 

It was there, all plain enough now. Rab’s 
hands had emerged; they had come out 
from beneath the apron. The blade was 
long; it had been whetted many years; it 
was no more than a sliver of steel, but very 
long. And it pricked Orn’s quivering flesh, 
just above where the buckle of his belt did 
lie. They stood thus for a moment so, till 
old Rab spoke again: 

‘And me old, and no long ways to live, 
anyway.” 

When Orn collapsed in palsy, Rab let him 
lie a while; but he had him hard at work in 
full time for the dinner hour. 


, 


Woodsom came next day; the grave big 
man looked in at the kitchen door and saw 
Orn busy there, potatoes on every hand. 
And he asked Rab gravely, “New man 
working out all right, Rab?” 

“Oh, aye,” said Rab placidly. ‘‘Eh, yes, 
he skins ’em alive.” 
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GENTLEMEN :— 

We went great lengths to please 
you in a shaving cream. Then gained 
a great market as a result. From the 
beginning, men by the thousands 
flocked to its use. 

We started by asking 1000 men 
their supreme desire in a shaving 
soap. They named four requirements. 
We met them one by one, then added 
a fifth they had forgotten. 

We tried and discarded 130 for- 
mulas before we found the right one. 
It required all our expert knowledge 
as soapmakers—we're the makers of 
Palmolive Soap as you know—to 
meet those requirements. 

To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we 
have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc — 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the 
skin smooth and fresh, and gives that well- 
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Just send coupon 


Your present method may suit you 
well. But still there may be a better 
one. This test may mean much to you 
in comfort. Send the coupon before 
you forget. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive 
After Shaving Talc 
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B-1258, The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), 3702 
Iron Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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stop again for gas all day! 


OW much better it is to know positively 
when you need gas—than to be caught 
without it, along the road 


You can always be certain with K-S Telegage— 
certain of how many miles your gas supply will 
take you—when to buy, and how much. For the 
Telegage is right in sight on the dashboard, 
where you can compare it with your speedometer 
readings. That is why over half a million motor 
car owners place their faith in the Telegage as a 
protection against embarrassment, loss of time 
and even more serious mishaps. Prove its accuracy 
by this test! With a gallon measure, fill the fuel 
tank one gallon at a time. The red column of the 
Telegage will rise line by line, checking gallon for 
gallon! 


Sixteen leading cars now endorse the K-S Telegage 
by including it as standard equipment. Its dependa- 
ble protection is also available as an accessory on 
many other cars. Ask your car dealer about the 
Telegage. He will install it quickly and easily. The 
tank unit fits in the float gauge opening, and a tem- 
plate (included) makes it simple to fit the Telegage 
on the instrument board. If your car dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. When writing give dealer’s 
name, model and year of your car, and enclose 
check for $8.50, the regular retail price. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
294 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 
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aviating so much around Europe that to go 
anywhere on a train seems too much like 
walking to me. 

I left London one morning about 9:30. 
Flew over some of the prettiest country 
before striking out across the Channel. 
Looked over the edge of the plane all the 
way across the Channel, watching crowds 
of American Women swimming it. One old 
Lady was a great Grandmother and she 
had three generations of daughters swim- 
ming it with her. You could see crowds of 
men standing on the shore waiting for a 
smooth sea to cross it in a boat. 

One woman of Irish and Jewish parent- 
age, but who had become a naturalized 
American last year, was swimming over 
and back without touching. Another Amer- 
ican woman of Peruvian parentage on both 
her Father and Mother’s side was training 
on the shore at Dover at Pole vaulting— 
she was going to jump the Channel. There 
was two or three Ladies of recent American 
Citizenship who were on the plane with us; 
but we come down when we reached the 
beach and their husbands made them get 
out and swim across—told them they would 
meet them on the other side. One of the 
Ladies said she couldent do that; she had 
tried it before and dident make it, and she 
knew that she couldent do it. She was right 
away accused of being masculine, when in 
reality it was discovered that she was an 
offspring of generations of pure American 
stock. 

The funniest sight of all I saw looking 
over that day was one old lady swimming 
it and towing her husband over on her 
back. There was one traffic cop out in the 
middle—well, what you would call a copess. 
She was just treading water and playing 
around out there, directing the other swim- 
mers. Every few days somebody would 
row out and leave her some provisions. 
She was of Eskimo parentage, but when we 
took over Alaska she was in that deal and 
become an American. 

The English customs authorities have to 
be very careful. When the first American 
contingent came to land—Miss Ederle— 
they held her for an hour till they could go 
through every pocket of her bathing suit, 
looking for Cigars, Cigarettes, Spiritious 
liquors and perfumes. A girl the other day 
got away pretty lucky. When she got 
about a mile from shore she dropped the 
smuggled goods and then swam back out 
there the next day and dived down and got 
them. The English authorities are pretty 
particular that way; it’s hard for swim- 
mers to smuggle in much. One woman did 
get over with a safe. She had it hid in her 
bathing cap. 

This swimming has not only called for a 
new definition in the Dictionary describing 
which is the weaker sex but it has brought 
on a great deal more than that. It has 
demonstrated just how close together Eng- 
land and France are, and that’s what’s 
hurting them. Neither one of them wants 
to be close to each other. If we could have 
given some kind of demonstration that 
would have proved that they were really 
further apart in mileage than they are, 
why, both Nations would have hailed it as 
a God-given discovery. But this bringing 
them closer together has got them more 
sore at America than ever. We can do 
more things that get us in wrong uninten- 
tionally than any Nation in the World. So 
it looks like the next war between France 
and England will be fought in bathing suits. 
The way women are showing up men swim- 
ming, it’s not monkey glands men need, 


' but fish glands. 


Well, after we had waved good-by to the 
swimmers, why, we turned up along the 
coast of France and Belgium and landed 
at Ostend. That’s a regular junction point 
of Airships. They hollered: ‘Change 
planes for Cologne, Vienna, Paris, Con- 
stantinople and all points south! This 


plane goes to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Change there for Berlin, Warsaw and 
Copenhagen.” It reminded me of the old 
Frisco depot in Monett, Missouri, when 
we used to pull in there after shipping 
cattle to St. Louis to Strahorn, Hutton and 
Evans. You remember the train splits 
three ways. One goes to Kansas, one to 
Arkansas, and the sane one goes right on 
down through Oklahoma, to Claremore, 
the principal stop. 

Well, there at Ostend they had—and do 
at all these airship places—a regular little 
Harvey eating house, where you can go in 
and wrestle with the food and the lan- 
guage. Planes was dropping and going out 
from everywheres. We had about twenty 
minutes, and I crawled back in this old 
Aerial Barge of ours and we breezed along 
on up the coast. It was mighty inspiring. 
We passed The Hague, looked over and 
saw the old Peace Palace, where they were 
going to meet to stop all wars. It’s turned 
into an ammunition factory and Army 
drill hall. 

Flying over Holland in an Airship is the 
only real way to see it, ‘cause if you are 
down on the level—and if you:are in Hol- 
land you will be standing on the level— 
Holland’s highest point is eight feet six and 
a third inches above sea level. That is- 
called the mountain region of Holland, 
that’s where they do their skiing and 
winter sports. Mind you, it’s the prettiest 
little country you ever saw in your life. 
Just look down and see those hundreds of 
canals and boats going along all of them. 
Your farm is not fenced off from your 
neighbor’s; there is just a canal between 
you and him. You either visit by boat or 
holler over. If your next-farm neighbor 
starts to walk over to visit you some night, 
he may get there, but he will arrive wet. 
There is no road-contracting graft in Hol- 
land; no road commissions. All roads 
come under the heading of Harbor and 
Dock Commissions. If there is a flivver in 
Holland, it has oars on it instead of wheels. 

She sure is a pretty dairying Country. 
Those old big black cows with a white 
bandage around their stomachs don’t seem 
to mind it at all. You don’t have to hrand 
your cattle and your herd will never get 
mixed up with your neighbor’s unless they 
develop web feet or grow a rudder in place 
of a tail. 

That windmill Gag that every Artist 
always pictures with Holland has been 
kinder exaggerated. Higgins, Texas, has 
got more Windmills than all Holland, and 
what I did see looked like they were sorter 
tired out; they wasent doing much; they 
just seemed to be like a lot of things all over 
Europe—they was just trying to get by on 
tradition. They wasent what I would call 
turning out 100 per cent production. I had 
always thought they were located by a 
little white house. Say, there is not a little 
white house in Holland. There’s not even 
a Big white house there. It’s the only 
country in the world where there is abso- 
lutely only one color, and a paint man would 
starve to death trying to sell any other. 
It’s a kind a red, or a dark bay. So don’t 
you believe Pictures any more, Boss; you 
just wait till you hear from me. What 
makes everything look white is because it 
is so clean and neat and nice. 

Looked for the old Kaiser out in the 
yard chopping wood some place, but every- 
body was burning coal that I could see. 
Guess the old Boy was setting in the house, 
brooding over making the wrong jump out 
of the King row. 

Amsterdam was the next stop—changed 
planes for Berlin. Everybody got out and 
had a few Sandwiches and a couple of steins 
of Holland Gin. Into a German plane and 
out over Germany. Say, they was farming 
too. Little long strips of land laid out in- 
stead of having it all in one big field. They 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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BYERS PIP 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


ocomottves and 


Skyscrapers 


OCOMOTIVES and modern build- 
ings have one organic and vital thing 
in common: Arteries of Pipe. 


Without its entire network of steam, 
water and air pipes functioning prop- 
erly, the giant locomotive is as helpless 
to move as a powerful bull with a blood- 
clot on its brain. The train, and perhaps 
the whole line, is “ plugged.’ 


Without good pipes, the modern sky- 
scraper, now teeming with life and 
activity, becomes a vast tomb, unsan- 
itary, damp and uninhabited. 


In large and small office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals, residences, and other 
structures, the systems of steam and 
water pipes are extensive and complex. 
And the pipes are often accessible only 
by tearing up expensive interior finish, 
walls, etc., which makes renewals costly. 


When practical men go in search of 
materials which will, at a reasonable 


first cost, give the maximum assurance 
against pipe failures, 
arrests and holds their attention. 


wrought iron 

This age-old metal, as made by Byers 
and always used in the manufacture of 
Byers Pipe, like none other available at 
so low a cost, offers so much resistance 
to rust, vibration, and physical stresses. 


Back of it lies a long record of depend- 
ability and endurance. Ahead of it lies 
a field of usefulness which is every day 
widening apace with building develop- 
ment, railroad and industrial expansion. 

So Byers is confidently chosen, on its 
unequalled service record, by America’s 
leading railroads, as much as by its 
leading architects and engineers. 


A.M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago 

Los Angeles Cleveland Cincinnati Rochester 

St. Louis Tulsa Houston Jacksonville 
Birmingham 


Distributors in All Jobbing Centers 


protects you against 
mistakes and substitution 
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FREE DIRECT FROM ENGLAND 


Taking your 


regular 


safety razor 
extraordinary 


Nothing has contributed so much to man’s 
personal convenience as the safety razor. 


But it has always had 
one drawback—the 
nuisance of frequently 
changing the blade. 


Safety razor blades are 
generally made of 
ordinary carbon steel. 
The adoption of 
Sheffield’s new Patent 
Cobalt High-Speed 
Steel has completely 
transformed safety 
razor shaving. 


This new steel admits 
of mass-hardening 


IMPORTANT 
TO EVERY | 
AMERICAN | 

USING A 
SAFETY 
RAZOR 


We will mail to anyone in the United States a FREE SAMPLE 
DARWIN BLADE direct from the Sheffield Works in England. 
Send us an envelope addressed to yourself and bearing in the 
top right-hand corner the name of the holder you require the 
blade for. Enclose this envelope with 6 cents in stamps to 
cover mailing expenses, and post to Darwins Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, and the sample blade will be sent to you promptly. 
Postage 2 cents. Write no letter. 


The price of DARWIN Blades for all popular safety razors 
has been fixed at $1.50 for 10 blades. They are NOW 
OBTAINABLE exclusively from our American Mailing De- 
partment, Darwin & Milner, Inc., 1260/4, West 4th Street, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. Send cash $1.50 per package of 10 
blades post free, stating type of blade required. 


After February next, DARWIN Blades will be purchasable throughout 


America from all dealers. 


Please note that the free sample blade can be had only direct from 
England, not from Cleveland; also that packages of 10 blades can be 
bought only from Cleveland, not from England. 


DARWIN BLADES 
with their 


Super-Culting, Rustless 
Edges, Revolutionize 
Safely Ragor Shaving 


with absolute untformity—a feature hitherto 
impossible in safety razor blade production. 


DARWIN blades, 
with their super-cut- 
ting rustless edges, are 
as different from ordi- 
nary blades as pneu- 
matic tires are from 
solids. They give you 
a degree of shaving 
comfort never before 
even thought of. Every 
blade in every package 
is perfect, and lasts 
many times longer than 
theaverage blade. They 
are a revelation. 


Pass this information on to all your friends. Everybody can verify forthwith the complete change in shaving conditions created by the Darwin wonder-blade, 


either by purchasing the blades from Cleveland, or by sending to Sheffield for a free blade. 


PATENT 


No one need wait to avail himself of this real boon, 


DARWIN — 


COBALT HIGH-SPEED STEEL 


Safety Razor Blades 


3 DARWINS LTD.” RVEZWILUEEGAM™ WORKS ore et ey) er AND: 
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do that so they can rotate the crops on the 
different pieces. Forests, the most beau- 
tiful forests, all out in rows. Every time 
they cut down a tree it looks like they 
planted two in its place. Every time we 
cut one down, the fellow that cuts it-down 
sets down to have a smoke and celebrate. 
He throws his cigarette away and burns 
up the rest of the forest. 

We hit Berlin at 5:30 that afternoon. 
Just think! Left London at 9:30, had these 
stops, seen all these wonderful countries 
and was clear over in Berlin in time for a 
drive around the city and dinner. I was 
going to stop in Berlin on my way back out 
of Russia, so at two o’clock in the morning, 
or night, I left for Russia. You go to By 
Konigsberg. Well, I had been in planes in 
the daytime, but driving away out there 
in a taxi alone and crawling into an airship 
in the nightime is no particular relief to 
a Comedian. This was a big German 
Junker. Not only had two engines and two 
propellers but three, one big one in front 
and two others as assistants. 

Well, when a German outfit say they are 
going to leave at two o’clock, don’t you get 
there at one minute past two. If you do, 
you will just hear the propeller buzzing 
around up in the air. She was dark as we 
left. We had about twelve on board. She 
gets light pretty quick and early up there; 
and seeing the lights down the streets as we 
flew over the city and out across country, 
day soon begin to break and the fog and 
clouds in the low places made you think 
every minute you were flying right out 
over the ocean, and these clouds looked 
like big waves. There was a regular light 
line miles apart that was a big light re- 
volving with different colors and no matter 
how dark, the pilot could see where he was 
gging. 

But she was light within less than a hour. 
They had a wireless or radio on there, get- 
ting weather conditions ahead of them. 
We got into Kénigsberg about eight o’clock, 
went in and had breakfast and come out, 
and there was a German Fokker. It was the 
one we were to make the long hop from 
there to Moscow in. It was piloted by the 
funniest looking old chuckleheaded, shave- 
haired Russian boy that dident look like 
he was over twenty. But say, Bub, that 
clown could sure rein that thing around 
and make it say Uncle and play dead and 
roll over. He was an Aviator. 

It dident do my nerve any good when 
they pointed our plane out to me, for it had 
only one engine. You know, there is some 
confidence attached when you know there 
is a sort of bevy of engines, and if one goes 
wrong, why, some of the others will keep 
percolating. But I looked at this one and 
thought: ‘Sister, if you stop on us, we are 
just smeared over the landscape of Western 
Russia.”’ 

A single Engine looks awful scarce after 
just emerging from one of those Pullman- 
looking layouts. She looked to me like 
she was naked. 

Now a while ago I said that was the plane 
that we were going to Russia in. I was mis- 
taken—that was the plane that I was going 
to Russia in, for I constituted Russia’s sole 
aerial immigration that day. Well, in one 
way, lam generous. If I am going to drop, 
I don’t want to have the pleasure all to 
myself; I want to share it with somebody. 
You never want company till danger 
comes—then you like to look around and 
see that somebody is sorter with you. 

The plane really could seat about five 
passengers. There was just room for one, 
the Pilot, out in front; and the Mechanic 
. was in the sort of a compartment with me. 
As I got in I commenced to think of all the 
jokes I had told about Russia. And then I 
remembered that people had remarked to 
me they dident know why I had been given 
a passport into Russia, when it was so hard 
to get one. Well, come to think of it, I 
dident either. Then I thought, ‘‘Mebbe 
they know about some of the jokes and this 
Aerial Cossack is about heading right off 
to Siberia with me.” I commenced to think 
what kind of an act I could do for my fellow 
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exiles away off up there. I dident know a 
word of Russian, and this lad in the com- 
partment with me, or the Pilot either, 
dident know a word of American—not even 
English. 

This littlier plane seemed mighty small 
and jumpy tome. But this old Russian boy 
pulled the slack out of his reins, kinder 
clucked to her, and I want to tell you she 
left there right now. 

We headed off for what the ticket said 
was to be Russia, but he could have been 
going toward South Africa as far as I could 
tell anything about it. 

Now this is 8:30 in the morning, and— 
barring accidents—this same old wash 
boiler is scheduled to breeze into Moscow 
at 6:30 that same afternoon, with only one 
stop, and that was to be at Smolensk. I 
could tell the way he started out that no 
matter where he might be headed for, he 
was certainly going to do no loitering up in 
that air. He just give her her head, and 
dident seem to pull up for rivers, Railroad 
crossings or mountains. Sitting in there 
kinder give me time to think things over, 
or, as the novelist calls it, soliquizing: Just 
why was a bonehead like me breezing off 
into Russia, or off into anywhere else? 
What was the matter with the Verdigris 
bottoms down in old Rogers County, Okla- 
homa? Why, there I used to be scared to 
climb up as high as the barn loft unless they 
was a load of hay being pitched in. I could 
understand a man flying out of Russia, but 
not in there. 

Well, we are just vaulting from cloud to 
cloud and the Country is looking mighty 
nice down below, but not good enough to 
fall on. I dident know where this Smolensk 
was, or what time we was supposed to get 
there. You know, I think that what wor- 
ried me more than anything else was being 
somewhere and not being able to talk to 
anybody. I wouldent have minded having 
a wreck if I could just have asked him on 
the way down “‘ How fast are we falling?” 
or any little casual remark, just so he 
would have got it. It wasent the height as 
much as it was keeping my mouth shut a 
whole day. 

Then I dident know whether I would be 
any better off for talk after I did land there. 
You know, the thing that impressed me 
more away up there, away over in Russia, 
was this: Here I am, for no apparent rea- 
son, able to fly from London, England, to 
Moscow, Russia, in two days, part of it 
over a country that we laugh at and look on 
as backward and primitive; and here we 
have hundreds of business men in Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
Orleans, Talala, and hundreds of Cities like 
those that want to get somewhere, mebbe 
on account of illness, or thousands of other 
reasons, and the best they can get there is 
just like their forefathers got two genera- 
tions before them. We do more talking 
progress than we do progressing. 

You should jump into an Airship in New 
York in the morning, go to a show in Den- 
ver that night and on to Los Angeles, with 
enough daylight to spare, the second day 
to see Mary Pickford’s home, buy a lot and 
cuss the climate before bedtime. Just think 
of being in something that would go by 
Chicago without having to stay over all day 
and change depots. Look at the lives it 
would save there, passing over where no- 
body could shoot you. 

No, sir, air is the thing—get people used 
to getting up into it. The next war is going 
to be all in the air. Nobody ain’t going to 
hand you a pair of putties and a Helmet in 
the next war. They are going to slip a 
throttle of an airship into your hands and 
say, “Go aloft and see if you are lucky 
enough to come down of your own accord 
or will somebody have to bring you down.” 
It will be as big a disgrace ten years from 
now not to know how torun an airship as it 
is now not to know how to run a flivver. 
The day of the old General on the gray 
horse, standing up on a little mound, wav- 
ing his sword telling the other boys where 
to go—that’s museum stuff. In the next 
war the guy that can grab him a single- 
seater and go up and lay behind a cloud 
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Six Fall Styles 
of the ONLY COLLAR 
WOVEN on a CURVE 


What makes the Van Heusen 
fit so comfortably, so smartly, 
so faultlessly? ~~the CURVE! 


When the fabric is woven, the curve 
zs woven into it. Other collars must 
be forced to conform to the curves 
of the neck by starch and the hot 
iron. The Van Heusen conforms 
naturally, because it’s made that way, 
without wrinkles, without starch, 
without seams, without bands. §Crisp, 
immaculate; replete with snap and 
smartness. How definitely it adds 
the final touch of good grooming 
to a man! AF) > Sa 
shies  Phillips-Jones,N.Y. = 2a, 
PHILCUFF SHIRT 


The cuffs are reversible; made like 
the Van Heusen of multi-ply 
fabric, with the fold woven in. 
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Smart, trim-fiting Wool Hosiery 
-that really wears 


Y an amazing new process 
invisibly reinforces the entire sock 


IN ee you will wear wool hosiery this Fall, for never before has real 
comfort been so combined with smart appearance as in the new sheer 
weight, trim-fitting Trufab models for Fall and Winter wear. 


And never before have you seen such attractive patterns and unusual de- 
signs. Frankly the Trufab designers have simply outdone themselves in the 
new Fall creations, now on display at the best shops. You’ll want to see them 
today. 


Smart enough for the most fashionable, correct in every detail—yet priced 
within the reach of every man. Made of finest virgin Australian wool in com- 
bination with Rayon, and other materials, at 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


And because of the amazing Trufab Process, Bi-Spinning, which invisibly 
reinforces the entire sock by doubly strengthening 
every thread, Trufab Hosiery wears months 
longer. 


Select a half-dozen pair today. They’ll last 
till next Spring. Remember every pair of Trufab 
Hosiery is guaranteed to give full satisfaction or 
your money will be instantly refunded. 


Other Trufab numbers, smartly styled in a 
wide range of materials, are priced from 35c to 
$1.00. Bi-Spun Golf Hose, unusually attractive, 
at $2.00. 


Ciimax Hosiery MI tts 
Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 BROADWAY 
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BirSPYOr 


Very modern, yet entirely 
conservative, is this wool and 
rayon model that is proving 
highly popular at $1. 
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and tell the boys where to go is the real 
coming general. 

There will be a great change of public 
statues in a few years. The fellow standing 
there with an old Musket will have to share 
honor with the statue swung down from 
the clouds on wires, representing a fellow 
shooting through his propeller with a 
machine gun. 

And I am mighty glad, Mr. Coolidge, 
that Henry Ford finally convinced you 
that airplanes were practical. It looked 
kinder bad for you there for a while. I 
dident think you was going to be able to 
see it. Now you know that Ford wouldent 
leave the ground and take to the air unless 
things looked pretty good to him up there. 
What Borah is to Politics and fantastical 
things like that, why, Ford is to practical 
business needs. So keep one eye on that 
old Boy. He knows more than what a 
Ford car is made out of. I see where you 
and him are working on it. I knew he had 
gone about as far as he could go on the 
ground unless you breed more people. 

So if you want an issue that you won’t 
have to be ashamed of, or stand astraddle 
of, why, you shout Airships—commercial, 
Private, Government, Army, Navy; and 
even the air department can do with an- 
other one. You string with Ford and he 
will get you further than Stearns or Butler 
or any of that gang. Listen to him and 
America won’t have to sit all day in a day 
coach to get a hundred miles. And say, 
these trips over here cost you just about 
what they would by first-class fare on the 
trains when you consider sleepers and all. 
It’s not expensive traveling. Now do 
something on this and don’t let it get in 
with that bundle of suggestions marked 
Farmers Relief. 

Well, I must get back up in the air again 
and quit monkeying my time away trying 
to advise you Republicans. We are flying 
along, and all at once I feel the old Over- 
land stage a-kinder doing like she was cir- 
cling. I couldent imagine what that was for. 
I dident know we had to fly around any 
corners or sharp turns in going from one 
place to another, unless they was fixing the 
road and he had to detour. Then I felt her 
nose heading down like a brone when he 
starts to swallow his head. 

I looked out to see if there was going to 
be a traffic accident or what we was dodg- 
ing, and below was a little town along a 
river. He kept circling and getting lower, 
and there I could see right under us then 
an aviation field. You could see other 
planes down there. Well, the main thing 
you got to watch in.an Aviator is how he 
gets down. All of them have got up, but 
few can get down right. This bird could 
have lit on an egg and never broke it. We 
skimmed along like a flat rock on the water 
and he brought her up short and nice like 
a real hand reins a good horse. 

We piled out and I noticed these old 
Hombres getting out their passports and I 
started reaching for mine. That’s the one 
thing you want to carry in your hand any- 
where in Europe. It might be a forged one 
and no good, but they just seem to get a 
pleasure out of having you dig for it. Well, 
the officer that took it started in yapping 
about something, and I told him he was 
fooling away his time and wasting some 
kind of mighty good language on me; that I 
dident even know what the language was, 
much less the words; that I spoke only 
English, and that up to only two syllables. 
He went off and dug up another one that 
knew a little of it. There was a lot of Sol- 
diers and a lot of activity there. 

This new one said to me, “‘ You have no 
Veesay.”’ In other words, I dident have an 
O.K. on my passport. 

Well, that sho threw a scare into me. 
Here I have come all the way here and gone 
to all that trouble, and now there is some- 
thing the matter with it. I grabbed at it 
and showed him what damage the Rus- 
sians had done to it in London for quite a 
few dollars. 

“Yes, Russia; but no Lithuania.” 

“Lithuania? Lithuania? Why, I never 
even heard of it, much less getting a passport 
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to it! Whereisit? Where are we anyway? 
I thought I was going to Russia.” 

Well, they soon made it known to me 
that I had better have done some studying 
on Geography since the Versailles Peace 
Conference—that really wasent a Peace 
Conference; it was just a map remodeling. 
Say, but I want to tell you they had them a 
Country, all right, from the looks of all the 
officers running around there. I saw one of 
them kinder looking out toward his little 
army and getting them ready to call into 
action. At first when I saw them around 
there I thought they were making a Pic- 
ture; it looked just like Hollywood. I soon 
found it was on the level. 

“You should have Veesay.”’ I had to tell 
them that I dident even know I was flying 
over their country much less landing in it. 
It seems that this was not a regular stop; 
this Aviator has had to come down for 
something. They called a general war con- 
ference to see what to do with this Amer- 
ican who had dropped in on them without 
a calling card. They then decided to phone 
down to the town, which was Kovno, and is 
the Capital. 

Well, down in town they called the 
House of Parliament or Congress together 
to devise ways and means to deal with such 
an unusual case. So instead of phoning 
back, why, they sent a soldier back on a 
Bicycle. It was quite a ways out of town. 
He had the news that I was to pay $3.50. 
I gave them a Russian ten-ruble piece— 
that’s about five dollars in our money. A 
ruble is worth fifty cents in Russia and 
about two cents outside of there. They 
wasent any too anxious to take it, but they 
did, and went off for change, when I told 
them that that was all right; just keep the 
change and let the Army have a drink on 
me. 

If I had just thought and told them I 
was a friend of President Wilson’s, I would 
have got by, because he is the one that laid 
all these countries out. It was one of those 
Self-Determination of small Nations. No 
man ever lived that had more noble ideas 
than Mr. Wilson, and any time a commit- 
tee would come to him with ten names 
signed on an application, and tell him that 
they wanted a Country, why, he would 
give them one. If they dident know ex- 
actly where they wanted it, and couldent 
decide, why, the League would give it to 
them off of Russia. Different little Nations 
gnawed so much off the edge of Russia that 
on the map it looks like a piece of pie that 
somebody with every other tooth out has 
bit into. Right up above them is another 
troop called the Lats, of Latvia, then sev- 
eral others. They are all pretty fine little 
Nations. But it’s a pretty tough struggle 
to get a new Country started, though they 
are all making a pretty good fight. This 
one had a mighty nifty-looking little army. 
All had on nice neat uniforms, and the 
Officers looked great. Made the Red Army 
in Russia look like a burlesque for appear- 
ance. So I am going to send the League of 
Nations a bill for $3.50 for finding one of 
their Countries for them. 

Say, hereisa little inside Diplomatic stuff 
too. There was a French plane up there 
among them, and this Frenchman was 
showing them how to do it. 

Well, I gathered up my two Russians 
and we hooked up the traces, clucked to the 
old Fokker and we was off somewhere 
else—I dident know where. But I warned 
them in my best pantomime not to be hunt- 
ing around for any other new Countries, 
but to find Russia. If it wasent big enough 
to find, why, we better go down and borrow 
a map. 

Well, all this delay had kinder set us back 
in time, and this old: Bolsheviki Boy just 
looked like he took a string and tied his gas 
throttle right down to the floor. She was 
wide open, and we started in hunting Rus- 
sia. The clip we was going at I knew we 
couldent land in any little Country. We 
was going so fast we would have gone plumb 
through it before we could have come 
down to earth. So I knew then it must be 
Russia, for it was the only country in the 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Always~untailing A power 


for your radio 


Battery of unusual capacity. Willrun the 
largest set for a full evening’s entertainment 
every day, every week, every month, season 
after season. 


Charger absolutely automatic. No moving 
2) parts. No tubes. No glare. No adjustments. 
No replacements. 


(3) Click on the switch and your set is in oper- 
ation. Click it off and instantly the charger 
begins restoring power—automatically. 

(4 Absolutely noiseless—noteventhe slightesthum. 


Compact. Beautifully finished. Ideal for 


cabinet or table. 


Complete 


é $3 unit 


Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies 


UST plug the Autopower into your light socket 

and then forget it. That’s all you need do to 
assure full, even ““A”’ battery power for your set 
and the finest kind of reception. 


Autopower works automatically—built by Westing- 
house—known everywhere as one of the great 
producers of batteries for automobiles and farm 
lighting systems. 


Any radio or battery dealer will tell you about the 
Westinghouse Autopower. By all means see it. 
It will end your “A” power troubles once for all. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CoO. 


(Swissvale Station) ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


attractive price. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


Westinghouse Automobile Batteries 


One of the most famous Westinghouse products. 
Known everywhere for dependability and long life. 
Sold at thousands of service stations—and at a most 
Look for the blue and white sign. 
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$20 for 20 Hours! 


‘My first 20 hours of ee time 
work paid me about $20.00,” said 
Mr. Guy McKittrick of Pennsyl- 
vania, “and | have since made 


$8.00 for six hours’ work.” 


Mr. McKittrick needed more 
money. Today he is making it— 
easily, pleasantly—just as you, 
too, can surely make it if you have 
a little spare time and the “‘urge.”’ 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
Box 1624, 


C/o THe SaturDAY EveNniInG Post 
629 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


What is your cash offer? 


Name 


Street 


City 


State. 
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Exquisitely beautiful, 
#6 yet no delicate parts to 

Bie fray or wear out. Can be at- 
Lg tached to all watches. Made to fit 
any wrist, for man, woman, or child. 
¥ Claspets are priced within the reach 

of everyone—$2.50 to $500.00. Jeweled, 
platinum, solid gold and gold filled in white, 
green and yellow, also in sterling silver. 


Sold by Retail Jewelers EVERYWHERE 
Manufactured by 


BATES & BACON 


61-65 Union Street Attleboro, Mass. 


‘higher on 
~ the: Coast 


A Soit and Mery Black 
Easy Writer - Yor Sale Everywhere 
Write for Sample 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 218 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
Makers of the famous VENUS Pencils 


fy Earn $18 to $60a week Retouching photos, Menor women, 
# Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outfit Free. Limited offer. Write 
to-day. Artcraft Studios, Dept. J, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
world that could furnish that much ground 
to whiz over. All I was scared about was 
that we would wind up at Vladivostok or 
in Japan. 

Now in going into Russia I think I am 
just like the majority of people—we don’t 
know or have any idea what it is ike. My 
one impression of Russia is a sleigh going 
through a forest, with deep snow on the 
ground, pulled by a horse with a big high 
Yoke up over his neck and the wolves jump- 
ing up biting at the horse’s throat, and 
some others trying to devour the inmates 
of the sleigh. Now that is the picture that 
I have had uppermost in my mind of Rus- 
sia all my life, and I bet a lot of you have 
thesame. We always associate that picture 
with Russia, just like we always associate 
the Delaware River with the picture of 
Washington standing up in the middle of 
the boat, with the ice all around, not row- 
ing himself but telling the other boys which 
way torow. He wasa natural Commander. 
I have often wondered what he would have 
been doing if they had had to swim the 
river. 

So, after thinking of that picture and the 
wolves, I believe that is why I took the air- 
plane in there. I felt pretty safe_up there 
from the wolves. The way we was going, 
any old wolf would sure have had trouble 
jumping up and snapping at us. If he had 
ever jumped up at us, he would.have bit the 
fellow in the plane on the same route next 


| day. 


We was flying nice and low and you could 
see all the people out in the fields working— 
well, not exactly all the people, but the ones 
that were women. Then every time we 
would pass over a little town or village you 
would see a kind of a market place, and all 


| the men would be gathered; or you would 


see them driving in or out of town in little 
wagons with one horse. 
I think the men are pretty good that way 


| in Russia. They make mighty good hus- 


bands. If the wives raise anything, why, 
the Husbands are perfectly willing to take 
it to town and sell it. 

It’s not a bad arrangement, at that. You 
know a lot of these countries have got 
things that I would like to see put in over 
in Cuckooland. If they can go out and 
swim all the Channels they can find, why, 
they certainly ought to be able to pitch 
some hay. So I can’t think of a better ar- 
rangement than these Russians have for all 
parties concerned—that is, as long as the 
wife raises something. The women in 
Russia cultivate the land and the men cul- 
tivate their whiskers. The men are the 
best farmers—they have never been known 
to have a bad whisker crop. No such thing 


| asafailure. When in doubt, raise whiskers. 


All the western part of Russia is level, 
with slight rolling hills. Very few farm- 


| houses are off to themselves; they are in 


sorter a little bunch. The houses are low, 
built of logs, and have straw-covered roofs. 
The house and the stables are all built into 
one, generally in a square shape. It’s a 
beautiful country to look at. And grass? 
Oh, Boy, I just thought if some of my old 
Western ranchmen could see all that big 
fine grass going to waste—millions of acres 
and very little stock on it, with plenty of 
water. There was quite a few herds of 
goats, a good many horses, and cattle 
mostly milk stock. Everything fat and 
fine. 

And here is one thing I want to tell you 
too before I forget it: Even in Moscow, 
where the old fellow that is driving his 
Droshky—or whatever it is they call those 
old kind of one-horse-buggy things—may 
look like he hadent had anything to eat in 
a week, but I tell you his horse is sure fat. 
They got the fattest, best-looking horses 
there I ever saw—never saw a poor one. 

One of the only mysterious occurrences 
of the trip happened just before we got into 
this Smolensk. This Mechanic in there 
with me pulled the curtains tight over the 
windows on both sides and I couldent see 
out. Then I felt the plane turning and 
knew we were.landing. He left me sitting 
there looking at myself till we were entirely 
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stopped. There was nothing to see after I 
got on the ground. There was some kind of 
military operations going on around there, 
as they are always arguing with Poland and 
this is near the line. They think France is 
backing Poland. Every nation in Europe 
goes to bed with a gun under its head. 

Well, whatever they were trying to keep 
from me, they kept it. I went into a neat 
little eating place there and got my first 
crack at some Russian Tea. They serve it 
in big high glasses like Lemonade; no 
cream, but they use Sugar. It’s mighty 
good, and after I tried their coffee I went 
right back on this ration of Tea. I had 
these old Russian boys come in and eat 
with me, and we made a lot of signs and had 
a lot of fun, loaded up with gas. It’s along 
in the afternoon now, and this old Russian 
Casey Jones grabbed his throttle and this 
other old Nester kept his blinds pulled till 
we were away out of town. We are breez- 
ing along and I feel him kinder tack off to 
one side and I peep out and I see a big 
black cloud ahead. Well, sir, he went over 
to the right to try to take roundance on the 
thing. Then he decided to go under it; 
then he changed his mind and went over 
it. Of all the dodging and twisting and 
ducking that he did, and I want to relate 
to you that he sho did keep out of it. I 
wouldent be afraid to meet a cyclone with 
that old boy if he could just see her coming. 
She would have to do some tall twisting to 
catch him. 

We went into Moscow right on the dot— 
not a minute late. That field was full of 
Airplanes; there must have been eight or 
ten single-seaters up doing their stuff. 
Now just the last few days you have read 
about the advance in aviation and the 
amount of planes that Russia has. Now 
that is what I am trying to get you to 
understand, Calvin. These Guys over here 
in Europe, no matter how little or how big 
the country, they have left the ground and 
are in the air. Nobody is walking but us; 
everybody else is flying. So in a few years, 
when somebody starts dropping something 
on us, don’t you say I dident tell you. 

Now everybody had said to me in going 
in, “ Don’t take anything in with you; they 
examine everything. They look at every 
ecard. Don’t take a thing or don’t write a 
thing while you are in there; everybody is 
a Spy and everybody is listening to what 
you have to say.” 

Well, they throwed such a scare into me 
that I stripped myself down till I dident 
have a single piece of paper about me but 
my passport. I tore up two handfuls of 
cards that people had given me of people in 
Russia to look up for them. I had the 
parents’ address of everybody in New York 
City. Now I dident know exactly how they 
might stand, and if they caught me with 
these names, I might be suspected of being 
a Spy or something. Outside of my pass- 
port, if I had been run over in Russia, no- 
body in the world could have told where I 
was from or who I was. 

I had an address I had to tear up that 
Morris Gest had given me of a good 
restaurant that served Kafilka Fish 
and Luction Soup, both of which I have 
learned—after strenuous apprenticeship— 
to like. I dident want it to get out in Russia 
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that I knew Gest, so I tore that up. 
Dawes’ letters to all the Financiers in 
Europe I tore up, for I thought the worst 
thing in the world you could be caught 
with was any connection with Capital. I 
thought if they found them on me they will 
have me in the Kremlin, waiting for day- 
light to come so the squad will be sure not 
to miss a shot. Al Jolson had given me a 
letter to a Jewish musician there who 
writes all the words and music to all his 
Southern Mammy Songs. I took in only 
one suit and four extra shirts, as I was told 
if I took in too much I would be suspected 
of capitalistic tendencies. I debated with 
myself a long time in the hotel in Berlin 
the night I left whether two extra pair of 
socks instead of one would constitute cap- 
italistic affluence. I wouldent risk it. I 
even dident get a shave for a few days, 
figuring I might pass as a native. 

Now, as a consequence, I dident have a 
soul in the world to go to, or a single ad- 
dress. For when you tear up the name and 
address of a Russian, that name is gone 
forever. No English-speaking person living 
today can remember a single Russian name. 
They were told they could have only so 
many letters in their Alphabet. Well, they 
took fifteen of these they dident want and 
traded them for fifteen extra K’s and Z’s. 
So the alphabet consists of twenty-six 
letters, seventeen K’s and Z’s and nine 
other letters. That is the thing that has 
made Lenin and Trotzky famous outside 
Russia. They were the only ones that the 
outside world could pronounce their names. 

Well, due to such expert advice, no one 
ever knocked on the portals of Sing Sing 
any lighter equipped than I entered the 
city of Moscow: I dident even have my 
Shriner pin or my Elk Tooth Fob. I tell 
you I was practically Neglige. 

Now you talk about having sea legs 
when you get off a boat. Say, crawl out of 
an Airship after about sixteen hours in 
the air! 

Your legs don’t wabble like they do when 
just off a boat; it’s your arms. They want 
to start flapping and you want to ascend 
again. I never felt anything as low in my 
life as that ground was. I went into a lit- 
tle customs office. They took my pass- 
port, but instead of like lots of countries 
where they take it away and hold a Clinic 
over it, why, this old boy give it a peek and 
shoved it back to me. I opened up the grip. 
He got one peek—dident even feel in there. 
Talk about not bringing in anything, why, 
I could have had a Grand Plane in there 
and he would never have seen it! 

And as for looking to see what you had 
in your pockets or had on your person, why, 
I could have had a bass drum in each hip 
pocket, a Saxophone down each leg and 
two years’ collection of the Congressional 
Records in my coat pockets. Now you 
know yourself that would have been the 
most bunglesome thing I could have had. I 
also had a little Typewriter. This Customs 
fellow thought it was a Cash Register. So, 
you see, there was one set of advice blew up. 

I bid this old Russian Aviator Boy 
good-by, and when I shook his hand I meant 
it, and if I ever decide to take up the usual 
tourist trip of flying over the North Pole, 
why, this old funny-looking square-headed 
boy would be the one I would take out a 
stack with. But I guess the traffic will be 
so congested next summer flying over the 
pole that you would just have to wait for 
your turn to pass it. 

Well, I got to stop now. This is about 
all the news the cabinet can assimilate in 
one setting. I got a lot of confidential Rus- 
sian news, but I don’t want to trust too 
much to one letter. These foreigners have 
a great secret service, so we will split it up 
in parts. 

Yours going to any extreme to get the 
news. 

Your little thatched-roof house in Eu- 
rope, WILLIE. 

P.S. Will be back in time to sell my vote 
at the fall election. 


Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rogers. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Saves 580 Watts of Electricity a Week 


and an hour of work! 


The Iron that Remained on Current 11,167 Hours and did not Burn Out 


HE whole electrical appliance world is marveling 

at the way the Sunbeam Iron defied two engineers 
of Armour Institute of Technology to burn it out. They 
kept it on current day and night for about a year and a 
half, and then gave up. 

Now hear what a Kansas City woman says: 

“The Sunbeam also makes a big difference in the 
electricity used, because I can iron in an hour and a half 
to two hours /ess time. I used 
to sit and sew while I waited 
for our old iron to heat, but 
with the Sunbeam I keep 
right on ironing.” 

We have scores of such 


users. And if this iron lets a 
woman finish only one hour 
sooner than other irons, it 
pays for itself in six months. 
For an hour less ironing a 
week is about 580 watt hours 
less current. In 26 weeks 
that’s 15,080 watt hours 
saved. And also 26hours less 
of a woman’s time, worth 
25c an hour at the very least. . 
One reason the Sunbeam 
irons swifter than others is 
because its 30-Year Heating 
Unit covers the entire bottom 
—thus constantly heats not 
only the point and center, but 
alsothe EDGES. Hence the 
Sunbeam keeps hot when it 
meets damp clothes which 
cool off ordinary irons. 
Sothe Sunbeam users don’t 
have to stop in the midst of 
their work to let their irons 
reheat. Once started they 


“The salesman was 
RIGHT. The Sun- 
beam does save on 
our light bill,” 


iron right along until finished. And the clothes look 
lovely and glossy—due to the Sunbeam’s mirror-smooth 
bottom, and pointed heels and pointed taper. 
Sunbeam’s record of 11,167 hours on steady current 
has never been equalled. Sodon’t accept some other iron 
and think you have as good. Firmly request the 30-year 
Sunbeam. Most dealers have it, and many sell it on con- 


venient terms. Send to us if you do not find it nearby. 


Art-Steel Fire Proof Case 


A $2.50 value at only $1 


but only in combination with the 
Heavy-Duty Sunbeam or Little 
Sunbeam. Put away your Hot 
Iron the moment you're through 
ironing —no wait—no danger, 


IN ART-STEEL 
FIRE-PROOF 
CASE $1 MORE 


© 1926, CF SCo 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY = 36 Years Waking Quality Products - 5542 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois - 
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Little Sunbeam, $5 


with small Art-Steel Travel 
Case, $1 more 


A petite Boudoir Iron and Traveler's 
Joy. Illustration shows relative size 
of 6-lb, Heavy-Duty Sunbeam (in 
the background) and 3-lb. Little 
Sunbeam (in the foreground). Little 
Sunbeam in its Art-Steel Case can 
be snugly packed in a corner of 
your traveling bag or trunk. 


Sunbeam Table Grill 
and Table Stove with 
Exclusive Turn-over 
Toaster Feature 


Enabling you to cook most any- 
thing at the table and to toast bread 
both sides without touching it, or 
burning your fingers. Has oven pan 
below for preparing light meals. 
Only $10.50 complete. 


Princess—for 16 
Years the Guaranteed 
Thrift Iron 


A full-sized full-weight iron with 
plug, 6-ft. cord and nickeled stand. 
Was higher priced but popular de- 
mand reduced our costs. Now use- 
less to pay $5, $6, or $6.50 for some 
other iron not so good, Only $4.25. 
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Spur lie 


Pat. June 13, '22; Jan. 29, '24; Aug. 26, '24. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


all tied for you 


October 25, 1926 


50% - 75% 
$100 


At the left are Johnny Hines and Leila 
Hyams. Johnny Hines is the First Na- 
tional Pictures star, whose latest suc- 
cesses are “The Brown Derby” and 
a picture adapted from the story, 
“The Knickerbocker Kid.” Miss Hyams 
is the beautiful star of “The Kick-Off,” 
a Wesley Ruggles production. She is 
now playing in William Fox films. 


The smartest tie that ever made 


feminine eyes look twice 


O FEMININE eyes do look twice at 
your Spur Tie. The first glance is 
attracted because it is a smart, good- 
looking tie. The second is caused by the 


HE top picture below is a 

photograph of the H-shaped In- 
nerform, the exclusive form found in 
the Spur Tie. This is a moldable, 
pliable form that lets you shape the 
Spur Tie any way you like it. Once 
set, the H-shaped Innerform makes 
the Spur Tie keep the shape you give 
it. The position of the tie around the 
form is indicated by an outline 
drawing. 

The lower picture is a photograph 
of a Spur Tie, with the position of the 
H-shaped Innerform, when it is con- 
cealed by the tie around it, indicated 
by an outline drawing. 


belief that every woman has 
that she can tie a tie better 
than any mere man. 


That is a double compliment 
to the Spur Tie. It is already 
tied by feminine fingers—better 
than you or any other man can 
knot a knot. It looks more like 
a hand-tied tie than a hand-tied 
tie—and feminine fingers can 
adjust, but can’t improve it. 


Here is a tie that has in it 
the one great improvement 
made in men’s neckwear in cen- 
turies. That is the H-shaped 
Innerform, exclusive in Spur 
Ties. It is a form that lets you 
shape the Spur Tie any way 


At the right is a photograph of a Spur 
Tie, showing the back of the Tie. This 
is a Spur Band Bow, with the silk 
band, of the same material as the tie, 
that goes all around. Spur Band Bows 
are 75c and $1. Spur Ties with the 
elastic band are soc. Here, too, you 
see a reproduction of the red Spur label, 
which must be under the knot of every 
tie you buy, before you can be sure it is 
a real Spur Tie. 


you like it; but, once set, the H-shaped 
Innerform makes it stay that way, with- 
out rolling, curling or wrinkling. 


You will find Spur Ties displayed on 
the counters of smart shops for men. 
Pick one up. Feel in the wings for the 
H-shaped Innerform.: See how you can 
shape the tie to suit your fancy. Then 
make sure that what you feel is the real 
H-shaped Innerform. See that the red 
Spur label is tucked under the knot of 
every tie you buy. Then you are sure 
of getting the real Spur Tie, the smart- 
est tie that ever made feminine eyes 
look twice. 

Write for the free book, “Can Do Winthrop 


Finds a Gold Mine,” an interesting and romantic 
short story of business and adventure. 


HEWES & POTTER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pacific Coast Office and Stock, 120 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SOME OTHERS AND MYSELF 


(Continued from Page 42) 


known to our stage carpenter, Barnes, 
who was a very able man and who was the 
nonchalant wearer of an Inverness cape— 
the only stage carpenter of whom I ever 
heard who even knew. that such a thing 
existed. 

Two weeks later Batchelder called again. 
He was effervescing with the pride of 
achievement and had to uncork or burst. 
The fact was, he told me, that he had been 
to Chicago looking over the theaters there, 
and was particularly enamored of the seats 
on the lower floor of the Auditorium. By 
the greatest luck he had been able to pur- 
chase enough just like them for their lower 
floor in Grand Forks. That had necessi- 
tated having special chairs made for the 
loges, and these he had ordered. I ventured 
the opinion that the cost must be rather 
high for a town as small as Grand Forks. 
He admitted that it was; that, in fact, it 
was twice their estimate, and his manner 
showed plainly that a little thing like that 
left him undaunted and unimpressed. 

I accepted Batchelder’s offer. He met 
me at the station, and after I had registered 
at the hotel we went for a stroll along the 
main street, where I saw a very fine build- 
ing nearing completion. When I remarked 
on it, Batchelder said, ‘‘That’s it. That’s 
the new Metropolitan Theater. She cost 
$130,000, of which only $26,000 is sub- 
scribed, but she’s up.” 

Grand Forks at that time being a town of 
some 7000 inhabitants, I said, ‘‘ You don’t 
expect it to pay, do you?”’ And to this he 
answered promptly, “‘Of course I don’t. 
But she’s there, isn’t she? And no matter 
what happens they won’t pull her down. So 
whether it knows it or not, the town’s got 
a theater.” 

The theater itself revealed a_ well- 
designed auditorium with a not too spacious 
lower floor—the bane of the drama—and 
two good-sized balconies. The famous 
chairs were there ready to place, and 
Batchelder purred over them as a cat does 
over her first kittens. Of the railing round 
the loges he was also especially proud. The 
decorations were in excellent taste, as were 
also the curtains and the hangings. The 
stage was of good size, and, under the eye of 
the strangely coated Barnes, who had pre- 
ceded me by a week, was being excellently 
equipped. 

When first I heard the name of the thea- 
ter I thought it quite grandiose for a place 
of amusement in so small a town, but I was 
now convinced that it was appropriate, for 
it was, in fact, Metropolitan. 


Playing to a Bumper Crop 


After we had examined the theater I in- 
quired the name of the opening attraction 
and was informed that it was the Emma 
Abbott Grand Opera Company, the most 
important organization of its kind then 
touring. When I asked what night they 
played there, Batchelder said, ‘Night 
nothing! We have booked them for four 
performances—three nights and a mat- 
inée’’—a thing unheard of in so small a 
town. 

My next query was, ‘What percentage 
do they play on?” I was informed that 
they would not play on sharing terms, and 
so the theater was paying them $4000 for 
the engagement. On hearing this I asked 
Batchelder if he had a time-table. 

He inquired, ‘“‘ What for?” and I replied, 
“T want to know what time the next train 
goes to Minneapolis.” 

“You don’t think we'll play to that 
much, do you?” 

“You won’t play to half of it.” 

“Bet you a suit of clothes we play to 
more.” 

“T don’t want to rob you.” 

“You don’t know this town and the sur- 
rounding territory. You may not be aware 
of it, but you are in the Red River Valley, 
the greatest grain country in the world. 
Wheat this year has panned out forty 


bushels to the acre, and the price has been 
$1.50 a bushel. The pockets of the people 
are bulging with money and their breasts 
are bursting with local pride. If we go at 
it right, they’ll not only spend—they’ll 
squander. But we’ve got to go at it right. 
Now I'll give you a list of the first half 
dozen men to see and ask for a subscription 
for seats for the opening night. Tell them, 
of course, that it is going to be a great 
show, but don’t make it your selling talk. 
That must be the wonderful advertisement 
it will be for the town.” 

“But $4000 means $1000 a performance, 
including the matinée, before the house 
gets anything.” 

“Tf we work it right, we’ll play to $5000— 
perhaps $6000. You’re here now; give ita 
whirl.”’ 

“But I’m afraid that a 

“You won’t quit on me without even 
Retry a 

“Since you put it that way—no, I 
won't.” 

“You won’t funk it? You'll do your 
best?” 

“T’ll do my best.” 

“Fine! Here’s the list.’ 

With the list in my pocket and a sinking 
feeling in my heart, I set out on the expedi- 
tion. The first name on the list was John 
Griggs, and I was fortunate enough to find 
him at his office. I told him the object of 
my visit and expatiated at length on the 
advertisement feature; showed how a 
magnificent opening attendance would put 
to shame Grand Forks’ great rival, the 
town of Fargo; and explained how every 
company that played in the theater would 
carry news of its unexpected magnificence 
even to New York itself. While delivering 
my oration I was not at all sure of its con- 
viction, and through my subconscious mind 
was running the thought “If I talk ten 
dollars out of him I shall think that I’ve 
qualified as a confidence man.” 


Subscription Poker 


When my peroration was finished, Griggs 
cascaded his tobacco juice into a distant 
spittoon, where it fell with the silvery 
plunk of a wet dishrag dropping into a 
nearly empty tin pail. Then he rose from 
his chair, drew himself up to his full height, 
and for the first time I got a full view of his 
facade. It was a sight worth seeing. He 
was well over six feet in height, and, in 
spite of his sixty-odd years, his shoulders 
were square, his figure erect and his beard 
still retained most of its pristine redness. 
Instantly there flashed into my mind the 
picture of McKee Rankin as I had seen him 
in The Danites. Griggs was a man. 

Looking fixedly at me, he said, “‘ Young 
fellow, maybe you don’t know who I am 
and then again maybe you do. Anyhow, 
I’m going to tell you. I’m Captain John 
Griggs. I used to drive the dog train be- 
tween St. Paul and Winnipeg before a rail- 
road up here was even thought of. Part of 
Grand Forks is on my original home site. I 
was at the first wedding here, I was at the 
first christening, I was at the first funeral 
and I’m going to be at the opening of the 
first opera house. Put me down for $300 for 
two seats for the opening performance, and 
if anybody sees me I[’ll raise him fifty.” 

I was in the hall when I came to. 

The next man on the list was William 
Budge. I told him my story somewhat re- 
written and with the climax built up. 

“Seen the captain?”’ he asked, and I said 
that I had. 

“How much did he give?” was the next 
question, and I told him that he had given 
$300. 

“‘T’ll see him,” said Budge. 

Not being so well versed in the vernac- 
ular of poker as I later became, and not 
wishing to fall into any financial error, I 
inquired if he meant that he also would 
contribute $300. 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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The real guardians of the mouth 


To protect your white teeth from decay and 
the gums pink and sound, six 
small mouth glands should be working day 
and night. Keeping these youthful, vigor- 
ous, is even more important than brushing 
the teeth. The numbers show where the 
mouth glands are, three on each side. 


You can keep 


the MOUTH of YOUTH 


No wonder youth laughs and smiles so! 


Your teeth are white and shining, your mouth and breath are 
wholesome all day long, if you use Pebeco. “I use Pebeco,” 
says a well-known horsewoman, “I like its sharp, clean tang, 
like galloping with the Autumn winds against your face.” 


Renew each day the vigor of the 
mouth glands fo protect the teeth 


OU can restore the Mouth of Youth with its 

healthful beauty—you can keep it always if it 
is already yours. Only wake to action the six 
little glands of the mouth! © 


Unless these mouth glands stay young and 
active—decay begins. Lack of exercise will slow 
them up. Too little chewing—soft, modern 
foods—will cause them to age. 


But you can restore the natural vigor of the 
mouth glands. Pebeco was perfected not only 
for brushing the teeth, but to keep the mouth 
glands active as in youth. 


You can taste the important salt in Pebeco 
which stimulates the mouth glands and keeps 
for you the Mouth of Youth. 


Brush your teeth with Pebeco. As its pure salt 
crystals dissolve, refreshing fluids cleanse the 
whole mouth, even where the toothbrush can- 
not reach. It renews each day the lovely Mouth 
of Youth. 

Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors: Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian dis- 
tributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada), Lim- 
ited, Toronto. In the blue tube, at 
all druggists’. 


Unless exercised, mouth 
glands begin to age! 


Even before our teens, the 
mouth glands start to slow 
up from lack of exercise. 
They are 20 times more ac- 
tive when we chew. Yet our 
soft food is so easily swal- 
lowed, hard chewing is al- 
most unnecessary. 
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HERE is an old adage in the 

law courts that you can tell 
where the personal interest of a 
witness lies by the direction in 
which he turns his face. 


y y A 


N EDITOR is like that. He is a 
witness in court every day. 

By the direction in which he turns 
you can tell where his interest 
lies. And an editor, more than 
any other man in public life, must 
keep his face to the public. For 
from it, he derives his impressions 
of daily life, his inspiration to 
write, his policy to pursue. The 
editor and his people must be one. 
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ee 1879, the Scripps- Howard 
newspapers have faced the 
public. They have preached the 
doctrine of sane, American lib- 
eralism, wisely and temperately. 
These papers have 
won many battles in 
this cause. But they 
have always waged 
their fight in behalf 
of their readers. 
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Face to the Public 


oj pga the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers serve more than 
a million and a half families. 
These newspapers are published 
in twenty-four leading cities. This 


readers of 


is popularity. But the 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
also accord them confidence and 
respect—the greatest reward of 
journalism. 
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(Continued from Page 167) 

“Didn’t I say so?”’ he barked. 

Back I went to the captain. ‘Mr. 
Budge has seen your $300,” I informed him. 

“Raise him the fifty,’ he said. 

I returned to Mr. Budge. ‘The captain 
has raised you fifty dollars,” I told him, and 
his only comment was, ‘‘ He wins.” 

There I was, with $650 subscribed for 
four seats by the first two men whom I had 
approached. Even then it seemed that 
there must be something wrong somewhere, 
so, before proceeding further, I went to dis- 
cuss the matter with Batchelder. Together 
we evolved a plan of campaign. We ar- 
ranged to get out a souvenir program on 
satin on which was to be printed the names 
of all persons who subscribed fifty dollars or 
more for two seats for the first perform- 
ance. If the price paid were less than fifty 
dollars, the name of the purchaser would 
be conspicuously absent, and I use the 
word ‘‘conspicuously”’ advisedly. Then 
we invited the governor of the state to make 
the opening address and he accepted. The 
editor of the morning paper threw its col- 
umns open to us unreservedly, and we pulled 
some publicity stunts which had never 
been seen before, in that town at least. 


A Nose for News 


Then I went forth again with my little 
list. The fruit was ripe and I had only to 
shake the tree. No married man who had 
or could raise the necessary fifty dared re- 
fuse to subscribe and so have his family 
missing from the elect, for that program 
was regarded as the social register. 

For the first performance we raised nearly 
$7000—a dollar for every man, woman and 
child in the town. 

Only one man on the list refused to sub- 
scribe. As he was a banker, I went to him 
when I had no contribution less than $200. 
He scanned the list as carefully as though it 
were a mortgage on a quarter section, and 
then said, “I suppose you’d like me to keep 
up with the procession?”’ JI admitted that 
_ it was the desire of my heart, whereupon he 
replied, ‘‘ Well, I shan’t be there. I’ll take 
a trip to Europe instead.”’ 

Suddenly there arose the question as to 
what was the proper attire for so momen- 
tous an occasion; and, after much discus- 
sion among the powers, it was decided that, 
as it was a grand-opera performance, eve- 
ning dress was the only correct thing for the 
lower floor. That verdict came near to 
wrecking many a happy home. Numerous 
were the domestic rows because of it, but 
in a majority of them the wives emerged 
victorious after a hard-fought battle. The 
result was a boom in the tailoring business 
which extended from Winnipeg to St. Paul, 
to which cities, finding the local establish- 
ments unable to handle them, many orders 
were sent after the receipt of a little book 
the title of which was Aids to Self Measure- 
ment, With Illustrations. 

At last the eventful evening came. In 
the theater itself there was hardly breathing 
room. The loges and many of the best seats 
were occupied by men and women to whom 
evening dress was by no means a novelty, 
and in the other seats sat smiling and tri- 
umphant wives, accompanied by sheepish 
and perspiring husbands. 

After the governor had made the open- 
ing address, in which were interspersed 
many references to ‘‘this magnificent tem- 
ple of Thespis,”’ the curtain went up and 
the performance began. When it was fin- 
ished and I was sitting alone in the restau- 
rant, Captain Griggs left his party, came to 
me and said, ‘‘ Young man, it was fine. The 
ladies loved it because it was so artistic. 
But take a tip from me. I know this town, 
and if you want to make the theater a real 
success, see that the other shows you get 
have more dancing and less yodeling in 
them,” 

On the strength of the success of the 
opening I was engaged for a year as the 
manager of the theater at the same salary 
I had been receiving in Minneapolis. It 
was a year that I have never regretted. The 
people were cordial and hospitable, and, in 
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a surprising number of instances for so 
small a town, both well bred and well read, 
and quite a number of them went every 
winter either to Florida or Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Situated in the town was the University 
of North Dakota, in connection with which 
was an Academy of Music. This led to the 
organization of an amateur opera company, 
the performances of which would have 
done credit to a city twenty times the size 
of Grand Forks. Asa contrast to my native 
town, which had 70,000 inhabitants and 
no daily newspaper, here was a town of 
7000 which had two; one morning—the 
Herald, which carried press-association 
dispatches—and one evening, the Plain 
Dealer. 

The winter, according to the thermom- 
eter, was bitterly cold, but the air was so 
crisp and one dressed so warmly that one 
really did not feel it. On one occasion when 
we had a performance at the theater it was, 
at eight o’clock, cold but clear; but when 
the performance ended, I had to announce 
that, owing toa blizzard which had come up 
very suddenly, it was advisable for those 
who lived at any distance from the theater 
not to venture out. We cleared the stage, 
the orchestra played, and we had a most 
enjoyable impromptu dance until the morn- 
ing. 

One of the stores in the theater building 
was occupied by a barber shop. While one 
of the barbers was shaving the late George 
Boniface, he inquired, “‘Was you with the 
troupe when it played here last year?” 
Boniface admitted that he was, and the 
barber, scraping away, said, “I don’t re- 
member your face,”’ to which Boniface re- 
plied, ‘‘No wonder; it’s all healed up 
now.” 

As it was impossible to get more than one 
attraction a week, my- work was so light 
that I was ashamed to take my salary for 
it, so I went to work on the Herald, the 
newspaper and the theater paying me 
jointly. At that time one of the great 
political issues was free silver, and the farm- 
ers in the West and Middle West were 
greatly in favor of it. One branch of the 
Farmers’ Alliance was to have an important 
but secret meeting at Grand Forks. I man- 
aged to get into the building where the 
meeting was to be held and hide between 
the ceiling of the hall and the roof. A full 
account of the secret meeting was published 
not only in the Herald, but also in the 
Chicago Tribune and the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, on both of which papers I was running 
a string—that is, acting as their special cor- 
respondent and being paid according to the 
amount of the stuff which they used. 


First and Last Chance 


Next morning I was again at the listen- 
ing post. The opening of the meeting was 
sultry and acrimonious. There was un- 
doubtedly a traitor among them. Charges 
and countercharges were heatedly made. 
While this continued a man went down the 
hall to the chairman and whispered to him. 
Some sixth sense warned me and I stood 
ready for flight. 

After much banging and mallet pound- 
ing, the chairman obtained silence and said, 
“Gentlemen, we have a traitor among us. 
But he is not down here; he is’’—dramati- 
cally pointing toward the roof —“‘up there.”’ 
My exit was unceremonious, inconspicuous 
and swift. 

Even at that time North Dakota was a 
prohibition state, but Minnesota was not, 
and their dividing line was the Red River. 
On one side of it was Grand Forks, with 
7000 people and no saloons; onthe other 
was East Grand Forks, with 200 people 
and twenty-two saloons. Although con- 
nected by a bridge over the river, never 
were two towns farther apart. This was 
especially so in the summer. To harvest 
her grain, North Dakota needed many 
extra hands. Lured by high wages and good 
food, there would come the riffraff and scum 
of the unemployed. At the end of the har- 
vest season, or even were there two or three 
showers of rain, they would tramp over the 
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of a Nesco Perfect Oil Heater. 
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Plush Knit 
Jackets and Vests 


Style—exclusive with NOCKA- 
BOUT. Colors—the season’s 
latest. Quality—the best. 

This combination has made 
NOCKABOUT the choice of 
men who like the best things to 
wear. 
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NOCKABOUT Jackets 
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BOUT label. 
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by CHARLES G. NORRIS 


When men as different as these 
are agreed that any novel is both 
“immensely interesting’? and 
“tremendously worth while,’’ 
why not enjoy it with them? 


STUART P. SHERMAN 
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all praise this novel. 
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\ of NO-BLURon your windshield will 
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=} convenience of clear vision through 
} the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains . . . invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash off. 
A quality product that is being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
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life of your car. Price $1.00 at your 
dealer’s or sent postpaid direct. Re- 
sults guaranteed. 
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| bridge to East Grand Forks, a thirsty and 


law-despising army. Midway of the river, 
built on piles driven into the very edge of 
Minnesota’s half, they would find the first 
saloon, with a large sign hanging out, on 
which were the words ‘‘First Chance,” 
and on the reverse side ‘‘ Last Chance.” 

Then lawlessness was rampant, and the 
various robberies, assaults and killings fur- 
nished me with many a paragraph for both 
the local and outside papers. The Min- 
neapolis Tribune published so many of 
these that the judge who held court in East 
Grand Forks wrote to protest that they 
were fabricated and that their publication 
was a libel on a Minnesota town. 

To ascertain the facts, the Tribune sent 
aspecial correspondent. Two days after his 
arrival, and while the correspondent was 
still on the ground, the judge, early in the 
morning, was found dying in the street, 


mortally wounded. A friend whom he had’ 


been visiting at night had been suddenly 
taken ill, and while on his way to Grand 
Forks to get a doctor the judge had seen 
two men trying to break into a grocery store. 
He had interrupted them and they had 
shot him. A few hours later the judge died, 
but no trace of the murderers was found. 

When my contract expired I was again 
ready to move on. This time I went to 
Chicago as treasurer of the Windsor 
Theater, a house on the North Side, of 
which the proprietor was M. B. Leavitt, 
who also was the manager of a theater in 
San Francisco. 


Fighters as Heroes 


My short stay as treasurer at the Wind- 
sor has only one outstanding incident— 
while there I met William A. Brady, with 
whom I was destined to do two of the big- 
gest successes I have written. Brady was 
manager of James J. Corbett and had 
booked him at the Windsor for the week 
following his fight. with John L. Sullivan, 
the terms varying from 50 to 60 per cent 
of the gross receipts, according to whether 
Corbett won or lost. The crowds which 
came to see him go into and leave the house 
wereso big that aspecial detail of policemen 
was necessary to handle them. 

The supreme adulation accorded prize 
fighters has long been a matter of interest 
to me, and never have I seen it better ex- 
emplified than in Paris some four years ago. 
I went to see the international Rugby foot- 
ball match between England and France. 
A memorial to the football players of 
France who had lost their lives during the 
war was to be unveiled by Marshal Foch. 
He appeared carrying the wreath he was to 
lay at the foot of the memorial and he re- 
ceived a polite and’casual recognition, but 
nothing more. A few minutes later Car- 
pentier came on the field. The crowd went 
mad with enthusiasm. The applause that 
Foch received compared to that given Car- 
pentier was as a spring shower to a water- 
fall. I do not attempt to explain either the 
psychology or the lesson of this occurrence. 
I simply give the facts. 

After a few months at the Windsor 
Theater, Leavitt transferred me. to San 
Francisco to be the manager of his house 
there. It was called the Bush Street 
Theater and was on its last legs. These I 
must have managed to knock from beneath 
it, because when the season ended Leavitt 
gave up its management, and I found my- 
self thousands of miles away from home and 
without money enough to pay my fare 
back. J.J. Gottlob, the manager of a rival 
house, procured me a pass to Chicago, to 
which city I joyously went, again going to 
work on the Board of Trade. 

A theatrical manager named J. H. Shunk, 
who made his headquarters in Chicago and 
owned the Calhoun Opera Company, was 
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also the manager of a Swedish play called 
Ole Olson and of a clever but vintage 
comedian named John Dillon, whom he was 
sending on a tour of the West in a play 
called A Model Husband. 

To advertise this play he had procured 
two verses descriptive of a model husband; 
but the author, having worked out his vein, 
could not write the three others which 
Shunk needed to complete his folder. 
Shunk advertised for them, offering ten 
dollars for each verse accepted. Next morn- 
ing I appeared at his office with five, from 
which he selected and paid for the needed 
three. 

In the subsequent conversation Shunk 
learned that I was of the theater, and he 
offered me and I accepted the position of 
business manager with his Ole Olson com- 
pany when it opened in the autumn. The 
route was booked by Shunk’s office man, 
Jules Murry, in my judgment the best 
and most efficient booker of a Western com- 
pany that ever filled out a route sheet. He 
knew every town that was on the map and 
some that were not. When it came to find- 
ing places for a company to play, he was 
the Christopher Columbus of the Northern 
Pacific Railway. He knew the mileage be- 
tween towns; the arrival and departure of 
the trains; the cost of each baggage haul; 
the last one per cent the manager would 
pay for the attraction; which theater would 
guarantee and which would not; how much 
paper could be advantageously used with- 
out the loss of a sheet; and, if it had been 
necessary, so well did he know his territory, 
I feel sure he could have told what cereal 
each manager ate every morning for break- 
fast. 

Ole Olson, as the name states to the 
initiated, was a Swedish dialect comedy- 
drama and preceded Yon Yonson, Swan 
Swanson, Chris Christenson and the other 
plays of similar names with which the West 
was afterward inundated. Ole was a curly, 
white-headed, clumsy, blue-eyed chap with 
an unconquerable habit of doing kindly 
deeds so awkwardly that it always got him 
into trouble. In its crude way, the charac- 
ter was a genuine comedy creation. 

Ole was beloved of theatergoers wherever 
he appeared, and to the Swedes he was a 
thing of joy. They laughed at his awkward- 
ness and screamed at his dialect; and when, 
thinking to smuggle two sacks of flour into 
the poor widow’s long cupboard without her 
knowledge, he stepped into the cupboard 
with them and then could not get out, no 
situation invented by any farce writer ever 
received a more liberal reward of genuine 
and unrestrained laughter. 


Seeing America First 


The route booked for us was over what 
was called the Kerosene Oil Circuit, be- 
cause in most of the opera houses that we 
played—the word ‘‘theater’”’ was missing 
at this time from the vocabulary of these 
towns—the footlights were oil lamps with 
reflectors at their backs to throw an in- 
creased lighting onto the stage. It took 
us through Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Montana, British Columbia and Colorado; 
and we played a different town practically 
every night, with matinées twice a week. 
If the train for the next town left at five 
o’clock in the morning—and it generally 
did—we had to take it, so that we got a 
considerable portion of our sleep while 
traveling—and a parlor car was an un- 
dreamed-of luxury. 

When I say that a train left at five 
o’clock I really mean that it was supposed 
to leave then. Actually, it often left from 
three to five hours later, and we were 
given the choice of shivering at the station 
or of going back to an alleged hotel and 
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shivering there. Of all the shivering we ex- 
perienced that winter, the Montana shiv- 
ering was the best. It had the most chatter 
and shake to it. I have never been in Ice- 
land or Labrador, but I am willing to back 
a Montana railway station at four on 
a December morning, with three feet of 
snow on the ground and the thermometer 
at twenty below, against either one of them 
for the heavyweight shivering champion- 
ship of the world. 

We had at Denver the one-week stand of 
the tour, which gave us the inestimable 
boon of getting our laundry returned to us 
in the same town where we sent it out. 
A certain actress was playing the Irish- 
woman character role and her granddaugh- 
ter was the child. The granddaughter, a 
girl of perhaps eight, was taken ill with 
scarlet fever and the actress was quaran- 
tined to stay behind and nurse her. 


Six Towns Lost 


We had just one week of one-night stands 
between Denver and Chicago, where the 
tour ended. The towns were billed and all 
arrangements for the performances made, 
so I determined to play them and say noth- 
ing to the office until it was done. Then and 
there I made my debut both as playwright 
and actor, for I cut the child out of the 
play and with the courage of ignorance 
went on as the Irishwoman. 

After we had played for three nights and 
I had managed to escape arrest, the hus- 
band of the quarantined actress, who was 
playing the very villainous villain of the 
play, and who, freed for the first time from 
marital supervision, had celebrated it by 
too much imbibing, notified me while we 
were on the platform waiting for the train 
that unless he was paid not only his own 
salary for the week but also that of his 
wife and her granddaughter, he would not 
move from the station. So far as I know, he 
is standing there yet! To show my addi- 
tional versatility, I rearranged the play so 
that the villain and the Irishwoman never 
met, and played both the parts for the . 
remainder of the week. 

Bursting with the pride of achievement 
and expecting not only a pat on the shoul- 
der but perhaps half the three salaries that 
I had saved, I told Shunk what I had done. 
At the end of the narrative he merely 
looked melancholy, shook his head sorrow- 
fully and said, “‘ Well, there are six towns 
I’ll never be able to play the piece in 
again.” 

At this I made up my mind never to act 
again and I broke my vow but once. One 
night, and only one—to save a performance 
of a musical comedy of which I had written 
the book, at the Park Theater, New York— 
now the Cosmopolitan—I played a high 
priest so well that the entire audience 
thought he was a snake charmer. 

There I was, back in Chicago, once more 
jobless until the next theatrical season 
opened some four months later. To tide 
me over, I went as bookkeeper for a print- 
ing house, but the tide soon washed me out 
again. Then I became the renting agent on 
the premises for a block of flats on the 
South Side; and, not without pride, I re- 
cord the fact that I was undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive failure the real-estate 
business has ever known. Here I claim a 
record, for not only did I not rent a single 
flat, but of the three families who had moved 
in previous to my advent two of them 
promptly moved out after it. On the last 
Saturday that the owner of the flats paid 
me my wages he indignantly asked if I was 
not ashamed to take the money I admitted 
my shame, but took the cash. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Broadhurst. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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@..CAESAR DECKED HIS HEROES 
WITH LAUREL 


@.. NAPOLEON BESTOWED MEDALS 


But Holcomb had the happiest plan of all. 

He gave watches—slim medallions of ele- 

gance and usefulness. Gave them to men 
for outstanding sales records. 

And well might one prize the gift. 

all For these gaily ticking. timepieces 

were few and far between. .... 


It was Holcomb’s way to make an ‘ 


impressive occasion of these pres- ge" =) 


entations. Squirming there a bit 


uncomfortably, in the dim grandeur of the 
Board Room, you almost wished you 
hadn’t landed that Conley contract after 
all. But when at last The Chief arose, and 
presented the watch with a smile and a 
handclasp .... 

Ah, man! There’s a moment to meditate! An im- 

pression as delightfully enduring as the gift itself. 

A watch is a symbol of faithful service. 
Every man has wanted a really good watch 
since the day of earliest memory. A mod- 
ern watch is not only a cherished 
companion, but a faithful daily 
servant. 


“This is the watch they 
gave me!”. . . . How often 
the devoted owner in- 
vents excuses to display 
his treasured token. For 
there is something about 
the friendly faithfulness 
of a fine modern watch 
that assures increasing 
pride of possession as the 
years roll by. 
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Gruen Wristlet 3Q 105 
17-jewel Precision movement, $1595 
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Grae ‘Wristlet A- 847 
18-jewel Dietrich Gruen Precision movement, $1985 
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Gruen Wristlet 3S 105 
17-jewel Precision movement, $1095 


These three wristlets are full-paved with diamonds, set in iridio-platinum cases 
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The sale of Gruen 
Watches is confined ex- 
clusively to the better 
_‘ class jewelers in_each 
community. Their 
stores are marked by 
the Gruen Service Em- 
blem 
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Now --* diamonds that carry 
their own certification 


Gruen Cartouche 153 
Set with 2 diamonds, $75 


Gruen Cassel 23 
Set with 4 diamonds, $85 


Gruen Cartouche 121, set with 
4 diamonds, 2 sapphires, $100 


Grin Cattle 161 
Set with 6 diamonds, 2 sapphires, $125 
With solid gold mesh bracelet, $165 
fap 


Gruen Corns 28, set with 4 diamonds, 
17-jewel Precision movement, $150 


Cia Cartouche 189 
Set with 12 diamonds, 8 sapphires 


17-jewel Precision movement, $175 
With solid gold mesh bracelet, $215 


92 OT only when you buy them; when you wear 
them, too! 


& 


} Even to the unexpert eyes of your friends and 

associates, the name Gruen on the dial of 

your wrist watch immediately signifies that the diamonds 
with which the case is set are of established worth. 


For all the precious stones selected to adorn a Gruen 
wristlet must meet the Guild's traditional high standards. 


They must be of extra quality and of the finest cut. 


They must be perfectly matched and set in a case skill- 
fully fashioned for beauty and harmony of design and for 
thorough protection of the fine Gruen movement within. 


The Gruen name on a diamond wristlet therefore represents 
an assurance of value as secure as the endorsement of a reputable 
bank on an investment bond. 


Thus the name Gruen, so long recognized as the standard 
of excellence in fine watch movements, can now give you 
complete confidence in the value of diamond-set cases as well. 


Gruen diamond wristlets are priced moderately at $75 up- 
wards, with a few extra fine pieces as high as $15,000. 


GRUEN WatcH MAKERS GUILD 


ol MR es Le Col NG NUNCA dole <a Sie 
CANADIAN BRANCH, TORONTO 
Engaged in the art of fine watch making for more than half a century 


Other diamond-set bracelets in solid white gold and platinum 
mesh, or ribbon, in varied patterns, $15,000 to $150 


Mien ge eS om ‘ 
Gruen Cartouche 214 
Set with 12 diamonds, 8 sapphires: 
W lacog Precision movement, $200 


Gruen Gitte 215 
12 diamonds, 4 sapphires, platinum 
*op, 17-jewel Precision movement, $250 


Gruen Wristlet E 107, set with 28 dia- 
monds, iridio-platinum case, 17-jewel 
Precision movement, $350 


Leer 
Gruen Wristlet C 107, paved with dia- 
monds, 4 sapphires, iridio-platinum 
case, 17-jewel Precis1on movement, $450 


Gruen Wristlet "aM 105, aes aye diamonds, 
6 sapphires, iridio-platinum case, 17-jewel 
‘Precision movement, $550 


Gruen Wristlet 3P 105, tan with 
diamonds, iridio-platinum case, 17- 
jewel PREcIsION movement, $785 


ae Mesh Wrestle} 1W 105, sridio: latte mesh sid case, paved with diamonds, 17 -jewel Preciston movement, $2085 


GRUEN GUILD WATCHES 


Copr., 1926, G. W. M. G. 


and, when it reached Eastern Manitoba 
and Ontario, swooped down almost to Lake 
Superior before it took a notion to go back 
north again; which it did, with various 
twistings and writhings, until it passed out 
of the picture up Labrador way, once more 
back home in the Arctic Circle. According 
to the geologists, who should know, it was 
a grandpappy of mountain ranges, having 
had its grand voleanic outburst upon an 
already overheated world some 50,000,000 
years before the Rocky Mountains even 
got started, making the Rockies, with their 
10,000,000 years or so of active occupation, 
a sort of sixth generation as mountains go. 


At the Farmers’ Door 


Sixty million years is along time. Much 
can happen in an expanse like that. It did. 
There were eruptions and more eruptions. 
Then there was tropical temperature where 
now there are Eskimos and fur parkas. Fol- 
lowing this, by way of diversion, there were 
glaciers and ice fields and more glaciers and 
more erosions, with the result that now, in 
Manitoba, in Ontario and in Quebec, that 
once massive chain of mountains amounts 
to just about enough to form’a watershed, 
separating the waters which flow into Hud- 
son’s Bay from those that naturally have 
an inclination to flow toward the Gulf of 
Mexico. It isn’t even a mountain range 
any more; it’s a height of land. Thirty 
thousand years ago it wasn’t even that— 
it was merely a good floor for what was 
known as the Continental Glacier, which 
in time gave up the ghost also. That left 
the same kind of condition which would 
exist if a giant knife 
should slice off the 
Rocky Mountains to a 
point about 900 feet 
above sea level, leav- 
ing all its innards ex- 
posed. 

Prospecting for gold 
would have been great 
stuff about that time. 
Here was displayed ev- 
erything that the world 
had inside it at the time 
it was formed, for the 
rock which was laid 
bare was what was 
known as Pre- 
Cambrian, which dates 
back a long time before 
the first dinosaur tried 
out his teeth. Every- 
thing was scraped off. 
One finds today, on 
revealed spaces, the 
gougings and scratches 
of glacial action; nota 
tree, not a bit of soil 
was there to mar the 
view; all that would 
have been necessary for 
a prospector would 
be for him to choose 
what he wanted. 
This Pre-Cambrian 
was money rock. For 
instance, it was in this 
Pre-Cambrian forma- 
tion that the great cop- 
per deposits of North 
Michigan were found; 
the Witwatersrand and 
Ventersdorp and Potch- 
efstroom gold beds and 
veins of the Transvaal 
in Africa, as well as 
metal-bearing districts 
of China, Brazil and 
India, are, if not the 
same age, at least 
closely allied. The only 
trouble was that there 
were no prospectors to 
look the district over. 

Therefore came the 
day, in movie parlance, 
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30,000 years later, when investigation 
was not so easy. Blades of grass had 
grown in the sediment of crevices and de- 
cayed to form the basis for more blades. 
Then shrubs and trees, all feeding upon the 
remains of those that had gone before. In 
places this deposit took the form of mus- 
keg, a conglomeration of mushy roots, de- 
cayed vegetation and general devilment, 
stretching for miles, and in places almost 
bottomless. In others the rocks were bur- 
ied for no more than a few feet. But prac- 
tically everywhere there was vegetation in 
the form of thick forests, growing down to 
the rocks, then spreading their roots like 
tremendous fans throughout the makeshift 
soil of former growths—bogs, muskeg 
stretches, swamps—and where there were 
no forests or swamps or muskeg, there were 
innumerable lakes and rivers. In the midst 
of all this, built upon sedimentation proba- 
bly left by the glaciers, was a clay belt 
which beckoned to the farming pioneer. 

This has its bearing. In that Great Clay 
Belt today the barns are bigger than the 
houses and the sweet clover knee-deep; 
there a sturdy French-Canadian people of 
thirty years ago struggled for existence as 
the pioneers of America struggled a century 
before them, where there were forests to be 
conquered and where one sees, even today, 
the tiny burial plot at the side of a log home, 
and crosses standing black and unpainted— 
because that little house in the clearing 
represented all there was in life or in death. 
One hears but little of this Great Clay Belt; 
farming is not romantic. Yet because of it 
Cobalt was discovered, and Cobalt’s name 
is known around the world. 


Lakes and Streams are Everywhere in the New North 


Lake Du Fault, in the New Mineral Country 
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The French-Canadian pioneer had been 
successful in the Great Clay Belt except for 
a way in which to market his produce. 
There was only one thing to do, and the 
Ontario Government had started it—to 
build a railroad called the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario, to reach this clay 
belt of perhaps fifty miles in width and 
carry its produce to market. 

So northward the railroad went, at last to 
reach a great cut through the rounded ugly 
rocks of the Pre-Cambrian, some 400 miles 
or so north of Toronto. A camp was neces- 
sary, and a blacksmith shop to sharpen drill 
steel. A man named La Rose was one of 
the blacksmiths, and one fine day in 1903 
he threw a hammer. 

Up Cobalt way, if one desires to get into 
an argument, all one must do is to select a 
group of old-timers and ask why La Rose 
threw the hammer. One will tell you he 
threw it at a fox. Another will announce 
vociferously that the object was a chicken. 
A third will say that there was neither fox 
nor chicken, but that he threw the hammer 
from sheer exuberance. After that a fourth 
will break the news that La Rose didn’t 
discover Cobalt at all, but that two other 
men, James McKinley and Ernest Darragh, 
made, in quite a prosaic way, the find 
which to date has sent forth from one camp 
alone more than350,000,000 ounces of silver. 


Gregarious Prospectors 


However, it’s better to feel that La Rose 
threw a hammer at a fox, and in doing so, 
knocked a piece of niccolite from a near-by 
stone, leading to the discovery of silver. 
Mining never suffered 
yet from a romantic 
story. Certainly, fox or 
no fox, it led to plenty 
of excitement — espe- 
cially whenthere were 
deposits, placed by gla- 
cial action, which 
yielded from 10,000 to 
12,000 ounces of silver 
tothe ton merely await- 
ing discovery. There 
was a rush which re- 
sulted in some big min- 


type of prospector, ed- 
ucated him to the queer 
formations of Northern 
Canada and paved the 
way for the excitement 
of today. As for other 


accomplish miracles, as 
far as a general expan- 
sion over all of the 
Northland’s metal- 
bearing territory was 
concerned. Prospectors 
are a queer lot; they 
like to remain in the 
vicinity of the place 
where someone else has 
found riches, with the 
result that it was years 
before the Porcupine 
district was even dis- 
covered, a country that 
is comparatively only 
a short distance—in 
this land of tremendous 
expanses, at least— 


from Cobalt. 
But the bhril of new 


money was present; 
gradually and \yery 
slowly those Canadian 
prospectors—and they 
are different from thd 
ordinary run—spread 
fanwise. More camps 
were exploited. Then 
came the war. 
Whilethat war lasted 
everything stopped 


ing and in something | 
else. It grew a hardy | 


discoveries it did not | 
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Be 


comfortable 


this winter 
in your open car 


ON’T ‘‘turn in’’ that open car. 
Make ita neat, snug closed car. 
Then, later, when you want all the 
air—Presto!—make it an open car 
again, in jigtime, thanks to the new 
Hampden Enclosure. 
Light in weight. It lowers trans- 
portation costs. 


222 models for 33 car makes. Com- 
plete for Dodge touring car, $60, 
Ford touring car, $46, f. 0. b. factory. 
Others in proportion. 

A postcard brings the full story. 
Give name, year and model of your 
car. Ask for price and name of dealer 
near you. Be comfortable this win- 
ter in your open car. 


HAMPDEN AUTO TOP & METAL CO. 
Dept. C-2 
Springfield, Mass. 


PDEN 


Glass Enclosures 


OPPORTUNITY 


OU can start your own advertising 
business—earning possibilities ¢10,- 
000 to $25,000 annually. 
on the growing advertising medium— 
motion picture theatre screens. Mon- 
arch Advertising Film Service covers 
roo lines of business with up-to-date, posed from 
life films. 


Specialize 


For full particulars write today. 


MONARCH ADVERTISING FILM Co. 
DEPT. 3 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Buttons That Snap On. . 


For the Entire Family 
Sold everywhere. PILCHER 


BACHELOR BUTTONS ee on 
Ise 


and are quickly detachable. 
them over and over again. No sew- 
Fit any garment. 
send his 
name and 25c for full assortment of 3 sizes, 3 colors. 


PILCHER MFG. CO., INC., Dept. 102, Louisville, Kentucky 


ing necessary. 
If dealer can’t supply, 


You and a friend can 


Play Ball! enjoy all the thrills of 


\S baseball—with the clever and fascinating 
ni Pocket Baseball Game. Carried in 
your vest-pocket it is always with 

you for a few minutes’ entertaining 1) 

<JsmahalS, 

of the baseball fan—nota toy, but a 

practical game for everyone. Sent postpaid for 

50 cents (stamps, currency, or P. O. order) 

Replace window switch with 10-Day 

TORK CLOCK. Turns lights on & OFF 

regularly at times set. Signs too, No at- 

Copy of “WINDOW MAGIC” free 

TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


sport! A full 9 inning game can be = 

i 

Neddy Pocket Game Co., 18 E. 41st St..N.Y.C. <?™3 
tendance needed, No waste, $20 and up. 


played in 10 minutes. The delight 
Window Lights ? 
Stocked in 100 cities. 


—Our new household cleaning de- 
vice washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops; 
costs less than brooms; over half profit. Write 


HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 325 Third St., Fairfield, lowa 
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a Burgess Flashlight? 


HY buy fire, life, theft or automobile 
insurance? Or why: lock your doors? 


Co Simply to guarantee that in emergencies 
you will receive definite assistance and protec- 
tion in one form or another which will over- 
come the immediate danger and possible loss. 
Burgess Flashlights have for many years been 
X a convenient and positive guarantee that will 
eo guard, guide and aid you against the dangers and 


WA inconvenience of darkness. 
: Don’t buy just a flashlight. Ask for Burgess. 
\\ Look for the distinctive package. The success 


of Burgess Radio Batteries has proved conclu- 
sively the quality of all products of the Burgess 
Battery Company. 


WS cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess Batrery COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFice: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


‘@ BURGESS © 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


GATTERIES 


as 
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but war, and everything remained in slow 
motion, at least for several years after the 
Armistice. Geology parties were nil, re- 
ports on new formations of the Pre- 
Cambrian rock which showed possibilities 
of precious minerals were not forthcoming. 
Then, at last, the explorers began anew, 
and with that beginning began also a re- 
vived interest in the finding of new money 
which has mounted and mounted until the 
present state of excitement was reached. 

Or is it excitement? More, it is, like a 
slow fire which burns beneath the surface, 
creeping over vast territories, but making 
little smoke or blaze as it does so. One 
hears of tremendous things in Canada— 
veins as wide as seventy-five and eighty 
feet; outcroppings which, by dint of scrap- 
ing and shoveling, can be traced along the 
surface of the ground for miles. There is 
one new mine at the recently born Little 
Klondike of Rouyn—so nicknamed for its 
garish and brawling babyhood instead of 
the quality of its ore—which, according to 
the reports of reputable engineers, cannot 
be worked out for 200 years. 

But none of this is quick money. It is 
the belief of this writer that the next 
twenty-five years will see more metal mil- 
lionaires come out of the North Country 
than ever were enumerated in the history 
of California, Montana, Idaho, Nevada and 
Colorado combined. Some of them, it is 
true, will be prospectors who could afford 
to hang on, but few of them will be poor- 
folk miners. That is, of course, provided 
that the erosions of millions of years are 
not somewhere congested into a placer area. 


No Place for the Uninitiated 


In that event there would be a rush to 
Canada beside which the frenzied hordes 
of the Klondike would seem like a Sunday- 
school picture; but so far no such placer 
deposit has been discovered, nor anything 
that would indicate that such a placer de- 
posit exists. It may be present; mining 
is the only thing in the world that is more 
uncertain than a hundred-to-one shot in a 
horse race. There may be somewhere in 
Canada the residue of the gold that has 
been eroded for millions of years. Then 
again it all may be at the bottom of the 
ocean. A vast area of nuggets is only a pos- 
sibility; as yet it is far from a probability. 
But the great veins of low-grade ore, the 
tremendous deposits of copper, of gold, of 
silver, of galena ore, are established things, 
with only about 10 per cent of the Pre- 
Cambrian even hastily investigated. And 
so far there is nothing to indicate that the 
poor-man miner, with the hope of striking 
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it rich and realizing on his investment over- 
night, has a ghost of a chance to do so. 

“This country is different from the usual 
new-money field,” said a big mining en- 
gineer of New York to me as we sat in a 
log-cabin restaurant in Rouyn, “and the 
person who yields easily to the gold fever 
should be warned to consider things care- 
fully before he lets it get the best of him. 
In the first place, this is different country, 
more formidable country than were even 
the Rocky Mountains in the days of *59. 
There’s a mining revival all over the world 
now. Let the man who wants to prospect 
do so in the country that he knows best. 
Up here, unless a man is initiated to the 
country or has an experienced bushman 
for a partner, he doesn’t stand much show 
of finding mineral, in the first place; and 
after he’s found it he’s got a gold mine or 
a copper mine or a silver mine and no 
place to put it.” 


Rich Man’s Money 


That is a broad statement, and one 
which can be explained in justice to Canada 
only in the space of succeeding articles. 
For the present 

“T’ve been in practically all the mining 
camps of the world,” continued the en- 
gineer. ‘‘And I’ve seen a great deal of 
poor-man country. California was like 
that—a man could arrive one day and start 
washing gravel the next. Nevada and Mon- 
tana were greatly the same. The Klondike 
was essentially so—everything was placer 
there. Colorado, in its boom days, before 
it was known that there were such things 
as veins of ore, was anybody’s money. 

“But here it is different. Up in this 
country, if a man can find good quartz 
with free gold in it, and can set up a little 
stamp mill and get to going for $10,000, he 
is considered to have a poor man’s mine. 
The usual procedure is vastly different. 
The expenditure of $1,000,000 is not an 
unusual amount before a cent of dividends 
is forthcoming. Not that money will not 
flow from Canada’s new fields; it is already 
doing that. But it is Wall Street money 
that is realizing upon itself. You'll find it 
in Red Lake, in Porcupine, in Timmons, 
in Rouyn, and in practically every camp 
for that matter. But it is rich men’s money 
that is being made to earn more money, not 
the poor man’s. 

“Besides, there is the element of wait- 
ing. Rouyn, for instance. There’s that 
mine up on the hill with $30,000,000 in 
sight, and goodness only knows how much 
more waiting to be discovered. But you 

(Continued on Page 177) 


Like the Smoke and Débris of a Battlefield, But it is Only the Uprooted 
Stumpage and Blasting Smoke Resultant From the Building of a New 
Copper:Gold Town in Quebec, as Yet 53 Miles From a Railroad 
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a 
Outdoors in bright sunshine 

the year ‘round. 


eet 


Where mountains 
meet the sea. 


CDR £ 
Los Angeles $10,000 “Open” January 5-9, 1927. 


> For Your Favorite 


‘_.. ‘. Summer Sports inWintertime! 


—the things that you like best of all to do. Ina balmy Spring-like 
atmosphere—in the most complete, most versatile in possibilities, 
' of any vacation land that the world knows. Name your best- 


loved recreation. Here it is, and in its topmost form! 
“ an py golf or tennis under a summer sun and summer sky, Or cruise about in lovely valleys among groves of oranges and 
Bi jerk teck in the high Sierfag.) or—almost magically, but only if you wish it—change, in figs and palms. You stop to visit an historical Old Mission. 
an hour, to skiing and tobogganing as if in Switzerland. Then, Your living costs are unusually low. 


the next day, back again to golf or sailing, or lying on a beach 
in bathing togs. Mid-summer and mid-winter on the self-same 
day! This strange mixture is offered in only one place in 
the world—Southern California, vacation land supreme! 

The sportiest 


fishing grounds So if you missed your prized vacation this past summer, and 
in the world have mourned those summer sports, just come out here this win- 
are here. ter or right now and enjoy them to your fill. 


You rent a quiet bungalow with a pretty flower garden, or 
stay at a fashionable large or small hotel, or in neat attractive 
boarding places at very reasonable rates. 


Come via Los Angeles and San Diego and, if you wish, return 
through Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Victoria, Vancouver and the marvelous 
Canadian Rockies. See the entire great Pacific Coast, the 


The city of Los Angeles, with a 


papulation of well over.a million i It will be a new thrill for you. Here thousands of square miles § Grand Canyon, Yosemite (an all-year highway is now open to 
and is the hub of one of the country’s seem to have been set aside by Nature herself as Man’s great Yosemite), and other National Parks, California Big Trees, etc., 
Big SOS essere play area. at very little extra cost over a direct round trip. Southern 
rey orien: Gallen Ge A vast, gorgeous out-of-doors with the sun smiling all over California is the interesting gateway to Hawaii also. 

SELES pro) se egy tierra it is calling to you to renew your youth! Again this year there will be the Great Los Angeles Open 
Los Angeles alone: Flower-filled gardens and picturesque homes that adorn Golf Tournamentand the famous Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 
Hit econ Liptay geen haa modern cities and towns, with every comfort and luxury, grat- And very soon, new 63-hour trains will bring you here in 
Mo Aa Rae Ree ape am er ok ify your sense of well-being, ‘and then—you see long, wide —_ greater comfort and more quickly than ever heretofore. 


ribbons of concrete, 5000 miles in length, built to make this 
wonderland accessible by motor car with speed and comfort. 
Or you may travel hundreds of miles by trolley, even reaching 
the tops of mountains a mile high. 


140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports 
(1925), 4,156,177 tons; Harbor Ex- 
ports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; Total 
Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 


A producing season of 365 daysa 
year permitting year ‘round crops. 


Decide now that you’ will come. We have issued probably 
the most complete book on vacations ever put in print— 52 
pages, illustrated. This book tells everything about it—what to 
do and where to go—the weather, kind of clothes to bring, 


You see the blue Pacific or a tremendous desert like Sahara. and all. 
You pack into vast wilderness to camp and fish and hunt. Don’t turn this page until you've clipped coupon below. 
You climb a mountain to get stupendous views. You rest It will be the first step toward the finest time you've ever had, 


beside a lake 5000 feet above the sea in the quiet of big trees. so mail it now. 


outhern California 


S All-Year Vacation Land Supreme | 
Paine SS. ee eee i 


This—in winter? Yes, and every outdoor sport! 


/ ty-Year Crus or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Most thrilling game of all— | Dept. 1o-AA, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | 
at its best in Southern meer Los Angeles, Calif. F 
California. igs | Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also | 
‘ ad booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
| I have checked. | 
= O Los Angeles O Orange O Riverside 
| O San Bernardino O Santa Barbara O Ventura | 
O San Diego 
| INBINE Folens. vccjeco stura,ace'e e's pee RAMEN de CHEN a Shel o nin s+ no a. cdid os 8s sos a 00s | 
oes CS ta See one <M a os «oo edla bee Be aeen ss | 
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eatled-and then 
sealed gain a 


so no air can be lost 


Pes the Dill Valve Inside to hold the air in 
the tire. Then the Dill Instant-On—dust-and- 
valve-cap combined—to put on the final seal. - 


An airtight pair! One that prevents the treacherous 
leaks that shorten tire life. Only a puncture or blow- 
out can let the air out of tires equipped this way. 


The Dill Valve Inside is small but sturdy —with 
the spring and every vulnerable part protected by 
a metal barrel. 


aT 


The Valve Inside is absolutely essential, of course. 
But tests by tire manufacturers have proved that 
even without it, the Dill Instant-On—your secondary 
seal—is absolutely leak-proof. 


If you want assurance of proper pressure at all times, 
put Dill Valve Insides in your tires—then double 
seal them with Instant-Ons. | 


Most well known tire manufacturers use Dill Valve 
Insides. Practically all leading car manufacturers 
provide Dill Instant-Ons as standard equipment. And 
most good dealers carry both—Valve Insides, 30c for a 
box of 5—Instant-Ons, §1 a set of 5. (In Canada, $1.25) 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO. : Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Standard TireValves and ValveParts 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
don’t see any overnight rich men spending 
their profits, do you? What’s more, that 
$30,000,000 probably won’t begin to realize 
on itself for two more years.” 

And when one considers that the mine 
on the hill, with its $30,000,000 in sight, 
will, when it goes upon a paying basis, have 
consumed seventeen years in its borning, 
an idea may be gained of an aggravated 
case of waiting. 

They’re building a railroad to Rouyn 
now, stretching down through the wilder- 
ness from a junction with the transcon- 
tinental line of the Canadian National 
Railways at the little French-Canadian 
town of Taschereau, through muskeg and 
across rivers running, like dark-colored 
tea, from land that has not known drainage 
since the soil began. That it might be built, 
men experienced the risk of life itself— 
party after party of engineers battling their 
way through the unbroken bush, skirting 
muskeg that so far has been found to be 
bottomless, glued to their transits while 
swarms of mosquitoes and black flies all 
but drove them mad, often lost for days 
at a time, cursing their compasses as liars, 
in the impenetrability of a virgin land 
where everything seems awry, once one loses 
track of a landmark. A railroad which has 
broken its way through the wilderness in 
temperature way below zero, while, as the 
tote road progressed with the chopping 
down of the impeding forest, pile drivers 
were hauled overland, dynamite brought 
forward on sleds, machinery carried over 
the snow, and even the food to last the 
construction camps through the summer 
months transported and cached against the 
time when that tote road would be only a 
thing of mud and slime and impassable 
soggy muskeg, when the ice would go from 
the lakes and the road be a continuous 
thing only for such time as some obstacle 
did not arise to break its continuity. 

That this railroad might go through, 
young men—railroads havea habit of choos- 
ing young men for heartbreaking work, fel- 
lows who get the thrill of the adventure and 
forget the wall which lies between them and 
civilization—who have not seen even a 
town of 500 for eighteen months at a stretch 
have endured illness, the shriek of winter 
blasts, the dread threat of forest fires, the 
agony of wandering the bush for direction- 
less days, only at last to hear their com- 
rades back at camp shooting them in, in a 
steady succession of firing that has lasted 
since the first knowledge of a lost com- 
panion. 


The Easiest Thing 


For them, the stink of the swamp, the 
steady harassment of forest flies, the loneli- 
ness of pioneering, the gaunt realization of 
work done in the building of a bridge only 
to see it washed away by the first swirling 
torrent following the break-up in the spring, 
the agony of cold, of taking soundings 
through the ice of a lake that piles might 
be driven, followed by the absolute dis- 
appearance of those piles when warmer 
weather came, the attacks upon the mus- 
keg. Swift work at first, then slower, with 
the ice still heavy, three feet under the 
surface of the earth even with the arrival 
of July’s blazing sunshine—all this and 
more that the machinery may go in for 
smelters and the materials transported for 
the building of a town instead of the place 
of deal boards and log shacks which now is 
Rouyn—that millions may come from the 
ground, from a place which engineers for 
the powers that be in the mining fraternity 
predict to be one of the greatest gold-copper 
fields ever discovered, but which, until that 
railroad does arrive, can give forth noth- 
ing. And consider: The first prospector 
struck the Rouyn area, not six months ago, 
nor a year ago, but in 1911, three years 
before the World War blazed its crimson 
way across history! Fifteen years ago, and 
yet out of Rouyn has come not one profit- 
able cent of mine production! 

Horne was the name of the prospector 
who first, according to local history, braved 
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the muskeg and the bush into what is now 
the Rouyn territory, practically due east 
of Porcupine. Evidently his findings in the 
beginning were promising, for he kept at 
it, leaving the area time after time, but al- 
ways returning, like a dog on a scent. At 
last in 1920 he found what he sought and 
staked ground. 

That’s about the easiest thing one can 
do in Canada. The real thing is to in- 
terest capital into traveling fifty or sixty 
miles into the wilderness in the hopes of 
establishing, by the spending of hundreds 
upon hundreds of thousands of dollars, a 
profitable mine. 

But Horne did it. An engineer accom- 
panied him in September of 1922. The fact 
may or may not have become known. But 
almost coincidentally other prospectors 
went into the country and staked claims, 
while other capitalists seemed ready to op- 
tion the ground. It started a boom and 
a staking bee which has been described as a 
rival of the Klondike. Just how much of a 
rival it was, and just how much the average 
person knows of that frenzied horde, may 
be gauged by the fact that it was conducted 
by a maximum of about fifteen outfits, em- 
ploying thirty-five prospectors, who staked 
prodigiously, then, in the main, allowed 
their. claims to lapse, leaving them to be 
staked by others. 


Diamond Drills for Eyes 


Up in Canada they don’t take chances 
on a mine in the same sense that once was 
done in the old days of American mining. 
When capital goes in, it wants to know 
what it is doing. Overland, across a tote 
road, and along the icy stretches of the 
various waterways which form the high- 
ways of the North Country, came machin- 
ery and men—to see what was really there. 
The vein might be good on the surface, 
showing in fact, as it did, a copper content 
greater than that which has made Amer- 
ica’s copper production the largest in the 
world, to say nothing of enough gold to pay 
for the cost of taking that copper from the 
ground. 

But was it a flash in the pan? In such 
cases as have been mentioned, mining com- 
panies like to find out. This they do with 
what is known as a diamond drill. 

A very investigative piece of machinery, 
this diamond drill. It goes into the ground 
about as deep as an operator cares to send 
it. It brings forth a core which forms a cross 
section of every inch of ground that it has 
penetrated. The assayer does the rest. All 
through the winter of 1924 and 1925 this 
diamond drilling: was conducted, not only 
upon the property discovered by Horne 
but on a dozen others. Even lakes were 
drilled, hundreds of feet below their beds, 


while the word went wider and wider that | 


there were riches in Rouyn. 

The-Lord seems to provide munificently 
when it comes to the starting of a new 
mining camp., What had been a place’ of 
three or four log cabins soon grew to a com- 
munity of a score of such abodes. Then 
forty and fifty. It is not mining in the main 
which makes a mining town; it is the by- 
products of mining—the teamster who 
brings his horses overland to do the work 
that naturally results around a camp, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the café owner, with his 
range and his stock of food; the barber, the 
resort keeper, the trader in the oldest 
profession, the bootlegger, the gambler. 
There are those who are ever looking for 
new fields, as adventurous in the plane of 
commercialism as the explorer is in the hope 
of unmapped country—the pudgy little 
woman from Timmons, lugging her 7000 
pounds of hospital equipment over ice and 
snow and frozen muskeg; the laborers, the 
prospectors—all to live off one another un- 
til new money should flow from the ground. 

From 100, Rouyn became a town of 500, 
then 1000, then 1500, while prospectors 
roamed forth on snowshoes to stake ground 
they could not even see, and while law- 
lessness grew steadily more paramount. 
And last winter, as the dog teams rolled in, 
and the frost-laden horses, feeding often 
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Winter Does YOUR Car 


OME motorists think that as long as their 
motor goes in cold weather, all is well. 
Though anti-freeze solutions will keep your car 
from actually freezing up, more serious hidden 
damage develops—and repair bills must be paid. 


For maximum efficiency, your motor is designed 
to operate at about 190°. At that temperature, 
gasoline vaporizes freely, lubricating oil does its 
work properly, and you get full power. 


When the icy hand of winter grips your motor, 
it becomes hard to start. Excessive strain is put 
on your batteries, rapidly exhausting them. The 
gasoline vaporizes slowly, and seeps in liquid form 
into the crankcase. This dilution cuts down lubri- 
cation in a dangerous way, and too often causes 
scored cylinders and worn pistons. Carbon ac- 
cumulates rapidly. A startling loss of power re- 
sults. Avoid these winter troubles—keep your motor 
at its proper working temperature! 


How to Protect Your Motor Against Cold 


Thousands of motorists have learned that the Allen 
Shutter Front permits you to control, from your seat, every 
adjustment necessary to keep your motor at its highest eff- 
ciency on the coldest days. So simple and inexpensive that 
thousands use it in preference to any other form of radiator 
protection. So handsome in appearance that the Rolls-Royce 
and other fine cars use it as standard factory equipment. 


There is an Allen Shutter Front for every car. Easily and 
quickly installed by your garage or accessory dealer. Take 
no chances with cold weather. Haye an Allen Shutter 
Front on your car now. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Manufacturers also of The Famous Allen Tire Case 
2015 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Albany . 


List of Distributors 


Albany Hardware & Iron Co 
Baltimore, Md. . R. W. Norris & Sons 
Billings, Mont., Keefe Auto Sur Co. 
Boise, Idaho 5 
. Wetmore-Savage A. E oO. 
Farrell Auto Supply Co. 


Byastian oa 
Buffalo . Auto-Fron Spring Service Co. 
Butte, Mont. . Montana Hdwe. Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., C. R. Auto Supply Co. 
Cincinnati, O. . Watson Stabilator Co. 
Cleveland, O. . . S.A. E. Service Co. 
Davenport, Ia... ... Sieg Company 
Decatur, Ill., Washington Auto Sup. Co. 
Denver, Colo. . Foster Auto Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich. , Baldwin Auto Parts Co. 
Duluth, Minn., Kelley-How-ThomsonCo. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. . Nat'l Mill Supply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .Adam Brown Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., W. J. Holliday & Co. 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Vulcanizing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Watson Stabilator Co. 
Lansing, Mich., E. R. Schweinfurth Co 
Louisville, Ky... Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Milwaukee, Western Motor Supply Co. 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis Iron Store Co. 
Newark, N. J. . Elin Auto Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Watson Stabilator Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. Watson Stabilator Co. 
Portland, Ore... . . . Ballou & Wright 
Reading, Pa.. . David Sternbergh, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y.. . .Leonard M. Gard 
Rockford, Ill. . . . Schacht-Tuck Co. 
Seattle, Wash... . . Ballou & Wright 
Sioux City, Ia., Western Bty. & Spy. Co. 
Sioux Falls, S.D.. . Brown Garage Inc 

South Bend, Ind.. . . Holycross & Nye 
Spokane, Wash., Colyear Motor Sales Co. 
Springfield, Mass. . B. H. Spinney Co. 
St. Louis, Mo.. . . Beck & Corbitt Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. . Nicols, Dean & Gregg 
Syracuse, N. Y., Watson Stabilator Co 


Toledo, O.. . . Toledo Auto Equip. Co. 
Trenton, N. J. . Watson Stabilator Co. 
Walla Walla . . Colyear Motor Sales Co 
Washington, IIl., Wash. Auto Supply Co. 


Wilkes-Barre . .Watson Stabilator Co. 


Prices, $7.50 to $15.00 


For Nickel Plated Shutter Fronts 

add $15.00 to regular prices. Gen- 

uine Nickel Silver, all models, 
complete $50.00 each. 


For a free copy.of our valuable booklet 
“The Care Your Car Needs In Winter’, 
ask your accessory dealer, or write us. 


SHUTTER 
SRONY, 


Pusitives Band | Control From the Dash!-/tAluni Alonys Work Works 
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Only strong, live, clean-looking hair is healthy 


You can keep your hair 
thick and healthy 


HERE are just two common 

ills of the hair: dandruff— 
an actual scalp infection; and 
thinning hair—due to the slowing 
down of scalp circulation. 


Both these ills can be com- 
batted, can as a rule be com- 
pletely overcome, even though 
of long standing: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 

scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 

de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic 
thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 

Comb and brush your hair while still 

moist. It will lie smoothly just the way 

you want it. 
At the very first touch of Ed. 
Pinaud’s your scalp will begin to 
tingle and glow. And your hair— 


too long dull, sick-looking—will 
after only a few days begin to 
look every bit as clean, as live, as 
vigorous as it feels! 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed 
to promote hair health—destroys 
dandruff infection and stimulates 
active nourishing circulation. 


Make this care of your scalp 
as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today at any drug store or depart- 
ment store. Look for the signature 
of Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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only upon willow shoots, dragged their bur- 
dens over the snow from Taschereau, down 
the Makamic, Macimac, Micamic or Mack- 
imic road—whichever you choose, since the 
North Country often spells a thing ac- 
cording to the nationality doing the pro- 
nouncing—or up along the Kinejevis and 
over Lake Osisko on the near-hundred-mile 
stretch from Angeliers, Rouyn flared forth 
in what it called the spirit of the Klondike. 

Grand were those days, in the minds of 
the railroad laborer, the dog driver, the 
prospector, starved for human association, 
gaunt-eyed and hungry for human com- 
panionship as they rolled in with a month’s 
wages, then rolled out penniless. Dog teams 
scurried over the ice, laden with liquor. 
Phonographs screeched in log-cabin edi- 
fices which, for the sake of politeness, called 
themselves dance halls. Chips clicked across 
the gambling tables—not upon the money 
of mining, but the money that had been 
brought there by those who hoped to make 
money out of the mine to be. Sprawling, 
drunken in its arrangement as it was often 
drunken in its citizenry, Rouyn spread 
forth in a dozen directions. The gambler, 
the ne’er-do-well of this typically motion- 
picture mining camp; the bootlegger, ply- 
ing his trade in defiance of the Quebec law 
which states that no liquor may be sold 
within fifteen miles of a mining or railroad 
construction camp—waxed fat and roseate, 
free from danger of arrest for the simple 
reason that there was no jail within sixty 
miles in which to put him. 

Night and day Rouyn flared and blared 
and blustered. New money! What cared 
Rouyn if the winds shrieked and the tem- 
perature dropped? New money was in the 
offing. New money—and a mining camp 
must be a mining camp always! There 
must be the licentiousness, the viciousness, 
the brawling, the drunkenness; there must 
be the flow of liquor and the rattle of the 
chips dropping into the kitty as the profes- 
sional dealer sends forth another hand of 
stud. Were not mining camps ever thus? 


A New-Style Mining Town 


The phonographs still screech in Rouyn. 
There is still liquor to be had if one knows 
where to find it. But the spirit of the 
Klondike is gone and the actuality is dis- 
appearing. For three reasons. One is that 
ingredient which will not be stilled these 
days—the spirit of civic betterment. An- 
other is that big money doesn’t take strongly 
to drunkenness and carousing. A third is, 
of course, that a town can feed on itself 
just so long; then it must pause until a new 
supply becomes available. 

There is law in Rouyn now. There is a 
mayor there, and magistrates, and a jail of 
which they are proud enough to consider it 
a point of interest to be displayed like a 
million-dollar post office, in spite of the fact 
that it is merely a double log cabin. And 
there is something more! 

Across Lake Osisko, beneath the shaft 
house of the most important of the ten or 
fifteen big mines which some day will give 
forth their wealth, the smoke rises by day 
and by night from piles of burning stumps, 
and blast follows blast as the dynamite 
explodes, tearing out the rock and stump- 
age from the site of what some day will bea 
model town. It is like the sight and sound 
of distant warfare; like the ceaseless rum- 
ble of the artillery of a steadily encroaching 
army—an army, incidentally, that spells 
the doom of such mining camps as Rouyn 
was in the winter of 1925-26, or even as it 
is today. 

It is the artillery of an army of workmen 
as they clear the ground for the leveling 
that will mean grassy lawns, the digging of 
ditches for sewerage, the clearing of muskeg 
down to its under layer of blue clay for 
future streets of cement—an army of big 
business, building the foundations of the 
model town that will arise when the rail- 
road comes. It is an army that came by 
tote road, by dog team and even by air- 
plane; for in this grotesque spot the thrum 
of a passenger plane sounds daily, landing 
on ski in the winter, on sea pontoons upon 
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the surface of Lake Osisko in the summer, 
that it may carry passengers at fifty dollars 
a head, and luxuries at twenty cents a 
pound—another of those by-products of a 
mining rush. It is an army which, that the 
shaft house might rise, carried compressor 
machinery by means of frail canoes, lashed 
three abreast; that receives its supplies 
even now by motorboat and the slow, ex- 
pensive method of portage from one water- 
way to another, but which works cease- 
lessly onward at the laying of foundations 
for the smelter material which will come 
with the railroad, the houses that will 
come by freight and the rest of the ma- 
terials that will make a city, to tower over 
Rouyn, viceless, godly, serene and out of 
all proportion to the minds of those who 
know mining only as mining existed in the 
days of yore. 


The Bootlegger’s Return 


One July afternoon I sat in the broad- 
benched party room of a log cabin at the 
juncture of the Du Prat River and the 
Macamic road, an automobile highway 
now near completion, sent forward by the 
demand of new money even as the railroad. 
A jovial place, this log cabin, and a jovial 
hostess—none other in fact than a lady 
known, not as Lou but as Yukon Jessie. 

Not fair to look upon, indeed; for Yukon 
Jessie, in the pursuit of her profession for 
the benefit of the laborers from the rail- 
road, some ten miles away by canoe, the 
workmen of the Macamic road, the em- 
ployes of a mine near by, and the weary 
prospector, halting in his journey down the 
Macamic for a bit of conversation, a drop 
of beer and other commodities—had seen 
more than one mine rush come and go. Be- 
sides, Yukon Jessie owned the place and 
had nothing to sell but straight aleohol and 
Montreal beer. 

That afternoon, while the mosquitoes 
buzzed and the murky Du Prat gave forth 
the putterings of an outboard motor now 
and then, Yukon Jessie was beerless but 
loquacious. She was loquacious both as to 
this new country and to the old, out there 
around Whitehorse in the Yukon, where a 
girl couldn’t even save a thin dime, owing 
to the generous nature of such folk; there 
was always somebody needing something. 
And as she waxed more loquacious she 
waxed also enthusiastic about this new 
land, where the riches lay just under the 
muskeg or stared at one from the rocky 
fastnesses abutting every lake. 

“Oh, it’s great,’ she said, “this going 
from one new country to another. Now 
don’t get nervous. Dan’ll be here with the 
beer pretty soon—three barrels of it. Yep, 
Ilike this new country; always something 
happening and someone jolly to talk to. 
You know what?” she asked. “I’m going 
to get in a lot of booze and beer and give a 
picnic just for the old prospectors. I just 
love the old prospectors, always so jolly and 
so full of good stories and everything. I’m 
going to pick myself an island on a lake 
just as soon as the mosquitoes die off and 
I reduce some of this fat I’ve got on me 
from sittin’ around so much, and just give 
a picnic that’ll muss up the whole country. 
Yep, it’s a great country up here, all new 
and everything.” 

The fast put-put of a motorboat speed- 
ing up the Du Prat put an end to her 
futurities. She craned her neck and looked 
out the open window. 

“That you, Dan?” 

“Yeh,” came the voice from without. 

“How much beer’d you bring?” 

- “None,” said Dan. 

“What?” Yukon Jessie executed a full 
turn. ‘‘No beer?” 

“‘Naw, no beer!”’ said Dan. ‘‘They’re 
pinchin’ everybody in Rouyn. Gone crazy 
or something—say they’re trying to clean 
up the town. Had the jail full last night.” 

Yukon Jessie turned, her face a mixture 
of pale surprise and flaming indignation. 
Just as she did so, three mosquitoes, work- 
ing in harness, lighted on a fulsome calf 
and began diamond-drilling for pay ore. 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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; Different Scenery—but the ene Sheriff 
Upholding LAW and ORDER 


@ Not his to choose only the peaceful 
pursuit of minor offenders. He takes his 


=. 
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| To the average mind, the word ‘“‘sheriff”’ 
5 brings one of two pictures—the popular 


14 
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Whether he 


hero of fiction whose only recorded duty 
was beating bad men to the draw—or the 
implacable Nemesis of the near-bankrupt, 
brandishing his legal papers two jumps 
behind his panting prey. oo oN 

(@ Both pictures are wrong. The old timer 
occasionally had his less spectacular duties 


day’s work in his stride. 
heads a Pgsse into a trackless swamp on 
the heels of a vicious felon, or whether 
he faces a passion crazed mob lusting for 
summary vengeance against a cowering 
prisoner, his badge and his oath of office 


may well owe their integrity tothe balance / 
of power that lies in a six-chambered i 
cylinder. ow ow ow 

(@ If the black shadow of violence __, 
threatens your home and loved ones erent te 
—can you drive it off with words? “7 
Can you bank on the instant pres- 
ence of the sheriff? Or do you need some 
extra protection for such an emergency? 


to perform. The modern sheriff sometimes 
faces tasks fully as hazardous as any that 
lent romance to frontier days. 
@ The sombrero has given way to the 
derby. The cayuse has been supplanted 
by amotor. The scenery has changed. But 
east or west, north or south, the man behind 
the gold badge is essentially the same. 
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e 
Revolver Manufacturer 


SMIT 


2 ; cee mgr! oh SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS, U.S.A. 

G The revolver is an effective instrument in the 
promotion of law and order. It is an invaluable factor in the 

conservation of life and property and creates a feeling of security 
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Wrong 


You, doubtless, like thousands of others, believe that a motor needs pro- 
tection only in freezing weather. This erroneous belief is costing car owners 
millions. It is the cause—authorities agree—of 50 to 75% of all prema- 
ture motor wear. Correct this belief—at freezing the damage is done. 


POST 
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It’s the cold weather “choke” 
habit, say automotive author- 
ities, that causes 50 to 7570 
of all premature motor wear. 


Cold starts its work of destruction at 60° Fahrenheit. That’s when 
you need Winterfront. Makers of many fine cars provide Winterfront 
protection the year ‘round—guarding the motor against the damage 
wrought by cold. 
Winterfront installed. Don’t give cold a chance at your motor. 


At 60° Fahrenheit, have a Pines Automatic 


Correct this Grave Error 


HE motor in your car was 

built to run thousands of miles 
without expensive upkeep. And 
whether your motor needs repairs 
at 8,000 miles or is just limbered 
up at 15,000, depends largely upon 
heat. 

Every motor is a heat machine 

Creating heat energy is its only job. For it’s heat 
energy that drives your car. It’s heat that vaporizes 
gasoline—turning it into efficient power. To operate 
efficiently and with economy—your motor must be 
kept hot. 150 to 175 degrees is the correct motor tem- 
perature for highest operating efficiency. 


To prevent overheating—automotive engineers per- 
fected the water-cooling system. The radiator on your 
car is the indicator and regulator of that system. 


The radiator is a heat waster 


To do its work efficiently—your radiator must waste 
heat—actually throw away 35 to 40% of the heat of 
the fuel. 


Thus, during hottest months, when motor tempera- 
ture runs high —this heat waster 
heating. 


prevents over- 


Cold weather finds it still wasting heat 


There are eight months of the year when to waste 
heat means to damage your motor. A cold motor— 
automotive experts agree—is the biggest cause of 
fouled spark plugs, high gasoline consumption, ex- 
cessive crankcase dilution, poor lubrication, extreme 
carbonization, corrosion and rapid cylinder wear. 


Pines Automatic Winterfront stops heat waste 


The Pines Automatic Winterfront is a thermostat con- 
trolled shutter that fits snugly over the radiator. The 
thermostat fits flush with the radiator. Every tem- 


to which authorities attribute 50 to 75% 
of all premature motor wear 


perature change within the motor is transmitted 
through this control to the automatic shutters. Thus 
when more heat is needed—the shutters close them- 
selves. When cool air is needed—they automatically 
open to the exact angle required. 


Pines Winterfront is the only automatic radiator 
shutter on the market. There is nothing to get out 
of order—you put it on and forget it. Winterfront 


Pines Automatic Winterfront is standard equipment on 
Packard ‘‘8,"" Pierce-Arrow, Peerless 8" and Peerless De Luxe 
“6,” Willys-Knight Big 6” and Wills Ste. Claire Model T ‘‘6.” 


improves the appearance of any 
car and outlasts the car itself. 


It will break you of the costly 
“choke” habit 


“Eliminate excessive use of the 
‘choke,’ and you eliminate 50 to 75% of the cause 
of repair bills,’ say leading motor car experts. 


Pines Automatic Winterfront shortens the ‘ warm- 
ing-up’’ period—those costly miles you drive with the 
“choke”? open—and thus eliminates the need for ex- 
cessive ‘‘choking.” 


Not an accessory—ad necessity! 


When outside temperature reaches 60 degrees or 
lower—Pines Automatic Winterfront is a necessity. 
Put one on the first morning you are forced to drive 
with the ‘‘choke’’ open. That’s when damage starts. 
It means you are flooding a cold motor with raw 
gasoline, washing the oil film of protection away from 
cylinders and cylinder walls—diluting the oil in your 
crankcase—hastening, big repair bills. 


Note, then, the added comfort inside your car—the 
absence of draughts—the keen pleasure of driving 
on coldest days—with summer operating smoothness 
and efficiency. 

Put on in ten minutes 


Don’t make the mistake of waiting until cold weather. 
Your motor is underheated at 60 degrees outside tem- 
perature. Your dealer will put a Winterfront on your 
car in less than ten minutes—giving you this vital 
protection that is saving owners of costliest cars mil- 
lions of dollars annually in reduced upkeep expenses. 
Models for all cars priced $22.50 to $30.00. Special models 
for Ford, Chevrolet and Dodge priced $15.00, $17.50, 
$20.00 — prices slightly higher in the Rocky Mountain area 
and west. Pines Winterfront Company, 422 “North 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PINES WINTERFRONT—J7’°S AUTOMATIC 


(Continued from Page 178) 
Yukon Jessie leaned forward with an effort. 
She sent down a heavy hand in a gigantic 
slap. 

“Ain’t this a blankety-blank-blank- 
blank-of-a-blankety-blanked country?’ she 
asked. 

Which reflects, of course, the opposite 
view to that bloodless attitude assumed by 
big business, which believes that it is easier 
to get money out of the ground by the new 
method than by the old—and has really 
nothing to do with Canadian mining ex- 
cept from a local standpoint. For Canadian 
mining camps, to the ordinary observer, 
seem remarkably clean and well-mannered, 
and bent on making money instead of 
merely throwing it away. 

For, in truth, the prospector can ill afford 
to throw money about wildly in this new 
North. His returns come slowly. Last win- 
ter there was arush for Red Lake, 180 miles 
from a railroad. The story had come forth 
of new gold, and men answered. Some of 
them were wise, others were of the variety 
who believe all silver is worth a dollar an 
ounce and everything that glittersis golden. 
By airplane, by dog sledge, by the slow 
process of mushing it with a pack upon 
one’s back, they went in there to stake their 
claims, even if those claims be staked in 
snow, then to trek their slow course out 
again, 400 miles to the round trip for the 
mere right to return at a future date—be- 
fore the first of September—and do the 
necessary assessment work by which to 
hold from one year to another the claims 
which they had risked their lives to acquire. 


Canadian Staking Bees 


Four hundred miles because gold had 
beckoned—gold which might not be avail- 
able for market for years to come. But it 
was there and it had called, and they had 
answered. It is the story of almost every 
rush in Canada, where sporadic ones seem 
to spring up overnight, calling, even as it 
did in days of yore, men from one staking 
bee that they may endure even greater 
hardships to go somewhere else where gold 
has beckoned; where, to stake a claim, one 
often must live for months in the wilder- 
ness, where every hint of civilization must 
be forgotten. And for that reason it is not 
a country to be rushed into indiscrim- 
inately; instead, it is more the country for 
the native, who knows how to handle his 
canoe, how to live in the bush where the 
black flies swarm and the mosquitoes sing 
an endless requiem to any thought of com- 
fort, where the dark-tea water of the mus- 
keg swamp bears its tribulations for him 
who is not inured, and where strong men 
and strong men only may survive. 

For it is a country of strong men, physi- 
eally and mentally, this North Country 
where ore lies in blankets and outcrop- 
pings and fifty-foot veins, low grade though 
it may be, and thoroughly resistant to the 
dreams of anyone who believes that all 
that is necessary is to go in with a pack 
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sack and carry it out on his back; the sort 
of ore which must needs have a mill, cya- 


niding processes and exceedingly large pro- | 


duction to make it pay. It often runs no 
more than six dollars a ton, when handled 
upon a tremendous basis, thereby creating 
profits upon small margin. There nuggets 
consistently refuse to show themselves in 
spite of the beliefs of the uninformed. 


Strong Men of the North 


A job for strong men, in a country where 
strong men are worshiped, for the North is 
and has ever been a land of strength. A 


land, for instance, where the mythical | 


giant, Paul Bunyan, picking his teeth with 
an eighty-foot stick of white pine, is almost 
as real to the habitant as Santa Claus is to 
children; where the Canadian railroader 
bewails the passing of the old broadax man, 
standing in the frigidity of a forty-below 
morning, his torso shielded by only a 
light undershirt, and hewing ties with a 
perspiration-breeding rapidity that would 
cause the frost to gather a quarter of an 
inch thick upon his giant chest; where men 
argue by the hour regarding the weights 
they can carry on their backs and where 


200 pounds is not at all an unusual burden © 


for a human. 


It is a country where strength exists in 


fancy and in fact. The French Govern- 
ment recently conferred the medal of the 
Legion of Honor upon an eighty-five-year- 
old missionary who dotes on carrying the 
word of his religion beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Along the Kenejevis—or Kini- 


jivis, or Conejevos, according to which map | 


one studies—the favorite of conversation 
is old Ben Mackenzie, who, at ninety- 
eight, ran a half mile with two 100-pound 
sacks of flour on his back at the sight of a 
bear; and who, at a later date, shot the 
Windfall Rapids, refusing to allow his 
seventy-year-old son to accompany him 


because he had rheumatism. Or the quiet, | 


unassuming inspector for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company whom I met one day at the 120- 
year-old post at Lac Seul, who confessed 
nonchalantly, in fact timidly, that his work 
had required him to start last year from 
Labrador and go straight across the con- 
tinent by dog team. Or the Nova Scotian 
who earned his living by lifting a ship’s 
anchor, and then, after this feat of strength, 
taking up a collection. 

But that lifting feat brought a sequel. 
One day his hand slipped. The anchor fell, 
and falling, caught him in the abdomen, 
separating the Nova Scotian from his life. 
The crowd viewed the fallen hero, then 
finally turned away. 

“Aw, it ’twan’t no show annahow,”’ said 
one of the onlookers. ‘‘ They don’t breed no 
strong men any more. Men like my grand- 
father, for instance. There was a strong 
man. Time on time I’ve seen him with two 
tons of loose hay on his back and a barrel of 
grindstones under each arm, a-sinking to 
his knees on a hard road with every step! 
A strong man, I called him!” 


PHOTO. FROM C, SMITH, JR. 


Rapids in the Mattagami River, Canada 
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“Oh, if I had the wings of 
an angel...” 


Poor OLD MAN PIPE... charged with every 
capital crime on the calendar: malicious 
biting, aiding and abetting “tongue-burn’, 
and what not? Poor soul! Circumstantial 
evidence may be against him, but he’s as 
innocent as an angel. . . 


It’s the old story. . . the sad case of a good 
Pipe gone wrong bygetting in with thewrong 
tobacco. So don’t condemn him unjustly. 
Give him a fair trial. Granger Rough Cut 
will prove the old fellow’s not guilty ! 


Indeed, many’s the pipe that owes its 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness to 
Granger. For Granger proves a pipe’s real 
character... Rich old Burley, the choicest 
of pipe tobaccos—mellowed by the famous 
old “Wellman Secret”, Granger brings out 
the best that’s in any pipe. 


Then, Granger is rough cut! It burns slow 
and smokes cool and sweet! And while 
your pipe won't sprout “the wings of an 
angel”, it ll blossom out with a most angelic 
disposition. . . that’s the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing else but! 


! 

/ 

: 
GRANGER ; 
nega 1 Cut ‘Gi ! 
6 

; 


The half- pound vac- 
uum tin is forty-five 
cents, the foil-pouch 
package is ten cents 


Made 
for pipes only! 


Granger Rough Cut is made by the Liggett © Myers Tobacco Company s 
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your Home 


—§§|_Unless— 
What must it Do? 


Can a mere empty shell—tacked up of short-lived materials 


What is a Wall? 


—claim to be a real wall? 


Can such a wall support your house through the long years? 
Can it protect you against discomfort and expense? 


No—but a Brick wall can—for these obvious reasons: 


All-Brick Wall Protection 
is Self-Evident 


(A)—Every brick is a solid unit of 
indestructible burned clay. 
(B)—Therefore All-Brick walls cannot 
possibly decay or burn. 
(C)—AII-Brick walls are practically im- 
pervious to heat, cold and vermin. 
No insulation required. 
(D)—AIlBrick walls never need paint- 
ing or repairs. Their upkeep cost is 
lowest. Their Beauty is permanent. 


(E)—A brick building holds its Resale 


Value— protecting your investment. 
——— 


Only All-Brick walls have all these advan- 
tages—so why not build of brick? Com- 
mon Brick is available everywhere. It is 
the lowest cost building material. It 
builds the lowest cost solid masonry and 
hollow masonry walls. Walls of real 
beauty, too. The books below tell how. 


THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
2153 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Common Brick Walls 
have been selected by 
the Home Owners 
Service Institute— 


At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


Chicago . 614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver.) ‘Meare. 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit . . 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn. ... . 26 Pearl St. 
Los Angeles . .. . 342 Douglas Bldg. 
NewYork City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. . . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco. . .932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . ~ 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell-Warters Bldg. 


cow) ee 


SEND FOR THE BRICK BO 


for many of the Model 
Homes being built 
under the Institute’ sdi- 
rection inleadingcities. 


OKS LISTED BELOW 


a ee ee 
| Common Brick Ass’n 
| 2153 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


es 
| 
| 
Send me the Books of Brick Beauty and 
Economy, checked below, for which I enclose | 
the price indicated. | 
DO“Your Next Home’’—(New Edition) Photos | 
and Plans of 57 homes (10c) 

O “The Home You Can Afford’’—62 homes(10c) | 
O“Brick, How to Build and Estimate”—(25c) 
O'Skintled Brickwork’’—(15c) | 
O‘‘Farm Homes of Brick’’—(5c) | 
O“Brick Silos’ —(10c) | 
OMultiple Dwellings of Brick’’—(10c) | 
O‘Hollow Walls of Brick””»—FREE | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Name__ 


Address a 
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THE MAKING OF A BOOK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


writing makes easy reading. Byron said 
that to his publisher, but the Greeks said 
it first; and it is just as true now as ever it 
was. 

Not long ago an author who is producing 
a notable series of volumes told a friend 
that he was so distressed that he felt like 
stopping his work. It was so hard to set 
down in natural order a big number of facts. 
It was slow going and rough, he said, and 
what he did accomplish was very poor. 
Yet the outcome of that drudgery was a 
book that one could not only read with 
pleasure, but study with profit. 

Censorship is dangerous to literature. 
The reasons for gagging the mind are plau- 
sible but shallow; and they are musty with 
age. Every one of the pretexts given for 
censorship today—as if they were new de- 
vices to choke new evils—was advanced 
thousands of years ago and continued to be 
urged throughout all the centuries of des- 
potism. 

The same arguments against freedom of 
writing, even to the exact words made use 
of to present those arguments, were de- 


| claimed by the king’s attorney-general in 


the trial of Thomas Paine. Erskine an- 
swered them then; but in doing so that 
great advocate only repeated what Milton 
had said when he overthrew the Star 
Chamber by his unanswerable reasoning 
for intellectual freedom. And Milton said 


_ little more than Socrates had said on the 
| same subject. 


Is it possible that with all our achieve- 
ments in science and all our progress in 
making, buying and selling we are relapsing 
into the Dark Ages as far as literature is 
concerned? Does it not look as if this 
decadence were taking place when we find 
good people giving precisely the ideas for 
censorship that were shown to be foolish and 
false hundreds of years ago?—and, be it re- 
peated, in the very same language of the 
old-time stranglers of liberty. 

And is this twentieth-century inquisition 
the more worthy of our confidence and sup- 
port because the inquisitors themselves 
show, by what they write and say, that 
they know nothing whatever about litera- 
ture. 

Not long ago one of them wrote a piece 
for the suppression of certain books and 
plays—and there is much to be said on 
that side. But in his argument he made 


| mistakes in the statement of outstanding 


facts in our own American history that a 
boy or girl in our common schools would not 
make in an examination paper. Yet that 
inquisitor is one of the best meaning of 
men, pure-minded and fervent, and per- 


| fectly sure that God has commissioned him 


| to sterilize all that is printed. But his ig- 
| norance is quite as great as his fiery faith. 


This may be a good thing—knowledge al- 


| ways cools emotion. It all depends upon 
what we want. 


One-Man Biographies 


Biography is a fair example of the care 
one must take with facts and the arrange- 
ment of those facts. Facts about the hero 
only are not enough; indeed they are 
hardly a beginning. Moreover, taken by 
themselves, personal incidents, and all of 
them, that make up the life of any man or 
woman, do not mean anything. Standing 
alone such circumstances actually may 
mislead. You must take into equal consid- 
eration what others said and did, and 
everything that happened which influenced 
the hero or heroine. 

There are, to be sure, minor personages 
that deserve biography. Good lives of no- 
tablescientists, scholars, writers and artists, 
especially, have been written and ought to 
have been written. Such biographies are 
charming and helpful. But in the field of 
public affairs no man’s life is worth writing 
or reading unless he was an outstanding fac- 
tor of his country and time—a statesman, 
soldier, politician, publicist. He is worth 


attention only as he was the agent of 
events. Otherwise he is merely one of the 
many millions of other human beings of his 
period, and does not deserve especial note. 


So, merely to tell about what we call a 


great man and not to tell about anything 
else is like presenting one of Shakspere’s 
plays with only a single character. Imagine 
sitting in an audience ready to hear a per- 
formance of Hamlet; the curtain goes up 
on act after act; the scenery is all right, the 
lights are all right, everything is all right; 
but in each act nobody appears except 
Hamlet in his black clothes—no Polonius, 
no Laertes, no Queen Mother, no King, no 
Ophelia, no Players, no Ghost even. No- 
body but Hamlet comes on the stage 
speaking his lines. 

Such a performance would be foolish. It 
isso with biography. Any public personage 
worth writing about is but one character 
in a great drama. Other characters, some 
of them hardly less important than the hero 
himself—in certain acts more prominent 
even than the hero himself—also play their 
parts; and women, too, come on the stage, 
and what they say and do often gives mean- 
ing and direction to the whole plot. Lesser 
characters take their places on the boards. 
Thus human life moves before us. At the 
end comes the climax with the hero, who 
from the first has been slowly but surely 
coming to the front, holding the center of 
the stage as the curtain falls. 


The People Behind the Scenes 


Wesee, then, that in reality the story of a 
public man, to mean anything, to be truth- 
ful, or even to be entertaining, is part of the 
epic of the nation into which that man’s 
deeds and words were woven during the 
period in which he wrought. 

Before that story can be told or even 
planned, the facts—and all the facts, little 
and big—must be gathered concerning 
every character, small and great. Even 
more important, the facts must be collected 
about the masses of people who lived during 
that time; for their well-being was the nub 
of the whole matter. And you must be 
very sure that all these data are truthful. 
You must be able to prove, and must prove, 
every statement. 

When finally these’ myriads of facts are 
collected and properly assembled—put 
where they belong—they tell a story more 
dramatic, more thrilling, and sometimes 
even more theatrical than a Hugo or a 
Dumas ever imagined. No work of fiction 
can possibly be so engaging as the account 
of what actually happened in stirring times. 

It was once the fashion with a certain 
type of writers to shirk the hard work of 
digging out facts and the harder work of 
arranging those facts. They did this by 
using such makeshifts as “It must have 
been,” “It probably was,’ and other 
phrases of the idle-minded. That sort of 
thing is not done any more. Modern 
scholarship will not tolerate it; and what is 
far more decisive, the principles of art re- 
ject it. 

The material for biography and history 
is found in all sorts of places. Official 
records are basic; such, for instance, as the 
proceedings of Congress, state legislatures, 
party conventions, and the like. They show 
what was said and done. The journals of 
each house in a legislative body contain 
accurate records of all votes; and many 
a soap-bubble myth has been exploded by 
these official pages. 

But the reason for the casting of votes, 
for changes of position by public men, for 
party maneuvers, is not always made clear 
by such records. So it becomes indispensa- 
ble to get the private letters of members or 
of any trustworthy observer on the ground. 
Such letters tell us what was going on be- 
hind the scenes, and who pulled the wires, 
and why the puppets were made to jump as 
they did. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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You = A, Heat 


mn Your Car Now 


RVIN HEAT! You need itin your car for cool, damp morn- 

ings and evenings. You need it when the early frosts begin 
to nip the leaves and the breath of coming Winter chills the 
Autumn air. You need an Arvin Heater now! 


Arvin sends a steady stream of busy, friendly heat waves breezing up 
around you—routing chill and damp and cold. It will keep your car cozy 
this crisp Fall weather—and when winter comes in earnest, you'll drive 
in warmth and comfort. And the cost is so little that the comfort it gives 
in one cold day more than repays you. 


There is an Arvin for your car—for every car. Prices are as low as $1.75 
for Fords and only $7.50 for the most expensive cars. All accessory dealers 
sell Arvins—under a direct from factory to user guarantee of complete 
satistaction. Your dealer will tell you which Arvin Heater is best for your 
car. You or your garage man can install it. Get your Arvin today and 
you'll never have another cold drive. 


INDIANAPOLIS PUMP & TuBE Co. Si6828 INDIANAPOLIS 


Also Makers of Indianapolis and De Luxe Tire Pumps, Automobile Jacks 
and Dan Patch Coaster Wagons for Children 


Arvin Heater Division 
Columbus, Ind. 


Jack Division 
Columbus, Ind. 


Pump and Tube Division 
Greenwood, Ind. 


Coaster Wagon Division 
Seymour, Ind. 


The Low Cost of 


ARVIN HEAT 
for ALL CARS 


RVIN Heaters are made in 
several types. There is a 
model for your car—for all cars 
—priced as low as $1.75 for 
Fords and only $7.50 for the 
most expensive cars. All acces- 

_ sory dealers sell Arvins. Your 
dealer will tell you which Ar- 
vin Heater is best for your car. 
And once installed, Arvin Heat 
never costs another cent. 


| They Sure Do Heat / 
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THE 4¢R BATES TE BOX PAs 


OMe ae av eee 


Opera? Races? Football? Movies? 
Horse Show? . . . Five times no! 


It’s midway between dark and dawn. 
You and a few others—close friends 
—gather at the refrigerator in the 
kitchen. Formality’s asleep with the 
servants. The stage is all set for the 
greatest box party of them all. 


Mary Jo speaks for Roquefort.... 
Harold could do nicely with some 
mustard sardines ... . Joan, careless 
of calories, pages that drumstick Bar- 
bara has just unveiled. So goes the 
most intimate and friendly catch-as- 
catch-can of gastronomy. 


And the beverage? The vote on that 
is unanimous. “Twill be Busch Pale 


of 7 7, y uf 7 7 7, vA A 


Dry all around, of course. There’s 
plenty of it nestling alongside the ice. 
For this hostess knows no other drink 
is so universally appealing as Busch 
Pale Dry—and she doesn’t let hos- 
pitality just drag along hoping to 
catch its second wind. 

In homes everywhere—and at hotels, 
clubs, restaurants... . wherever good 
things are served as a matter of course. 
.... Busch Pale Dry is preferred by 
particular palates. 


Imported? No. It’s better. 


By appointment? Yes. To the 
American palate. 


Try it. Then try to be content with 
any other ginger ale. 


S.T SOR i, oo Ser, 


(Continued from Page 182) 

Letters meant for publication, however, 
though not to be neglected, are of no great 
value. Often they do not tell the truth; 
sometimes they are meant to deceive. In 
any case, the writers try to dress up their 
side in the most attractive way. But letters 
to an intimate friend will probably state the 
facts; letters to a trusted relative are still 
more likely to be true; and letters to a wife 
well-nigh invariably tell what actually did 
happen and the reason it happened. So 
public records must be supplemented by 
private correspondence. 

For the same reason it is absolutely nec- 
essary to go with care over newspaper ac- 
counts of incidents written at the time and 
place. 

Except when they are compelled to color 
their stories to suit the policy of their 
papers, trained and seasoned reporters are 
the best witnesses that can be found. Itis 
their business to ferret out what is going on, 
and unless their editors interfere they do so. 
with impartiality and skill. 

It is to this source that we owe many 
descriptions of characters, men and women, 
who appear in any given scene—their 
stature, manners, habits, looks, dress. 
From newspaper correspondents also comes 
most of our knowledge of what took place 
on occasions of interest—a conference, a 
caucus, a session of the House or Senate— 
state or national—a convention, a public 
meeting. 

Although material of this kind is almost 
priceless, it must be looked into with 
doubtful eye; consideration must be given 
to the policy of the paper, orders from the 
editor, even the reporter’s likes and dis- 
likes. During periods of intense partisan- 
ship, which always come when great and 
exciting questions are up for settlement and 
when thrilling events take place, news- 
papers are just as partisan as are those who 
read them. 

So the correspondent must write his 
story to suit his paper and its subscribers. 
Take, for example, the accounts of public 
meetings held at such a time—one paper 
will say that it was a frost, while another 
paper will say that the crowd was great and 
enthusiasm hot. So the two accounts must 
be checked against one another, each modi- 
fied and, if possible, the truth obtained 
from spectators who had no ax to grind. 
Such are the foundation data that must be 
dug out and shaped and fitted for the mak- 
ing of a book about a person or an event. 
All are needed, but all must be handled 
with great care, 


The Trouble With Hero Worship 


Though not nearly so trustworthy, rem- 
iniscences must also be made use of; but 
this material must be employed with ut- 
most caution. Frequently what is set down 
by these raconteurs, especially those who 
are aged, never happened, albeit the teller 
honestly thought that they did take place. 
Perhaps half a century before the writing, 
the story sprang from a seed of truth; then, 
as it was repeated from year to year and 
constantly watered and fertilized by imagi- 
nation, it grew into a legend of monstrous 
size. 

Then, too, account must be taken of the 
prejudice of the writer, his pride in narra- 
tive, his wish to be linked up with a great 
name and great deeds. All these and like 
features of a well-known type of reminis- 
cence are not hard to see. But other such 
personal accounts of persons, things and 
incidents are, on their face, statements of 
fact; and to the trained investigator this, 
too, is plain. 

Moreover, whether a tale is fanciful or 
a story true usually can be found out by 
comparison with data which are free from 
doubt. 

In the use of such material there is no 
great difficulty in separating the wheat 
from the chaff. To be sure, it takes much 
time and hard work, but the time must be 
spent and the work done in order to give 
the reader the facts, all the facts, and noth- 
ing but the facts. 
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Time was—and not so long ago—when 
it was the fashion to write biography and 
history according to propaganda-made 
plans: Everything and everybody on one 
side wassaid to be bad through and through, 
and everything and everybody on the other 
side was said to be good through and 
through; one country or section or set of 
people was base and vile, and another coun- 
try, section or set of people was noble of 
mind, pure of heart, guiltless of a mean 
thought or deed. 

From cradle to grave the hero of a biog- 
raphy was represented as having been 
upright and wise, never making a mistake, 
never doing anything wrong, incapable of 
do‘ng anything wrong. In short, the fash- 
ion of that time was to tell stories and draw 
pictures which had no human nature in 
them, and no truth. 

It was worse than no truth, indeed, since 
only one sde was given, and sometimes 


falsely given, while the other side was lied | 


about. 


Al Panorama of Greatness 


The reason for this cult of falsehood was 
that, in history, the right must be made 
beautiful and the wrong made hideous; and 
that, in biography, notable men and women 
must be shown to have had at all times and 
under all circumstances sound judgments, 
high souls, clean minds, fearless hearts. 

All of this was for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the thought and conduct of those 


who read such history or biography. In | 


short, the idea was that some facts should 


be suppressed and other facts magnified so | 


that a standard should be set up for all of 
us, and especially for young people. That 
method has gone out of fashi'on—only very 
old ladies and gentlemen, the ancient sur- 
vivors of that period, now indulge in it. 

Instead, the science and scholarship of 
today require that the truth be told. What 
kind of people took part on opposing sides 
of an historic conflict? How did they 
live, what did they read, what did they 
do? What happened that caused them to 
fight? What kind of men were their leaders? 
What were their habits, education, ability? 

In biography, what did the hero do from 
day to day, how did he act, what did he 
say, how did he dress, what were his rela- 
tions with other men, what were his experi- 
ences with and attitude toward women? 
Was he prompt or laggard in emergencies; 
was he daring or prudent, cautious or bold? 
The weak points as well as the strong in his 
character must be set out; the foolish as 
well as the wise things he said and did must 
be given, the little as well as the great. 

The reason for this idea of history and 
biography is, first, that the truth, and the 
whole truth, is the only thing that matters; 
and that to add to, take from, or color facts, 
is dishonest. In the next place, even on the 
low plane of influencing the young, the ef- 
fect of the old method was bad. The reader 
knew that what he read was not so, and 
could not be so; and in case he did believe 
what he read he was in despair, because he 
realized that it was impossible for him ever 
to be as good and great as was the person 
thus falsely represented to him. How 
could anyone be so full of unction as Par- 
son Weems told the people that Washing- 
ton was from birth to death? 

The modern theory is that such falsifica- 
tions are not only wicked but harmful; 
that the concealment of facts, together 
with the telling of downright lies, causes a 
revulsion in the mind of the reader; and 
that only what actually was so about a 
great man or a great period can have any 
good effect, can enable us to realize great- 
ness when it comes before us naturally. 

Science, scholarship and plain common 
sense demand that we not only be shown a 
man or a people standing on the sun-kissed 
summit of the highest mountain peak, but 
also the long and twisting path by which 
he and they reached that height—the gul- 
lies, the stretches of light and shade, the 
streams, the chasms, the mountain mead- 
ows, the great trees, the tremendous bowl- 
ders, the snow, the crevasses—in short, the 
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conditions and incidents of the whole 
journey. 

When all these facts have been collected 
they must be assembled—everything about 
an event or a period put together; and 
these groups arranged in succession. All 
must be studied as a whole. When this has 
been done, that part of the data which will 
make a chapter must again be studied by 
itself; but always having in mind its rela- 
tion to all the other material. 

The next process is the beginning of the 
actual writing—the first draft of a part of 
the story. Atthis point art takes charge. 
It often is said that multitudes of facts are 
so confusing that they prevent the writer 
from telling a clear and interesting story— 
he cannot see the forest for the trees. But 
that is the objection of the lazy. Toil, di- 
rected by art, removes it. 

For example, the writer, having always 
in mind the book as an entirety, goes over 
afresh the original material for a particular 
chapter—letters, newspapers, public rec- 
ords, reminiscences, and the like; and with 
that one scene of an act of the drama before 
him, he writes it out as fast as pen will go. 
Thus he gets on paper the spirit of his 
tale—it is full of movement, color, human 
interest. 

When this sketch has been typed, obvious 
errors of proportion and crudities of state- 
ment appear, and alterations must be made 
accordingly. After three or four such proc- 
esses a consecutive and engaging narra- 
tive is turned out. 

Then comes the labor of correcting and 
enriching this draft by supporting each 
statement from the mass of data relating 
to that chapter. 

It is found that a sentence is not accu- 
rate; and almost always the correction of 
that sentence adds color and sprightliness. 
Whole paragraphs and sometimes whole 
pages are wrong. The subconscious mind 
has put in something taught in childhood 
and believed for a lifetime. Such para- 
graphs and pages must be stricken out and 
the truth put in. Again this substitution 
of fact for fable well-nigh invariably makes 
livelier narrative. 


The Work of Condensation 


This changing and rewriting must be 
done time and time and time again, in or- 
der to set out all the facts, set them out in 
their true relation to one another and, 
above all, to set them out in their just pro- 
portion. Moreover, every fact must be 
proved to be a fact. 

Finally, the hardest work of all must be 
done—the work of condensation. In the 
making of a volume of history or biography 
two-thirds of the labor is that of research, 
the collecting of material; four-fifths of the 
remaining toil is that of condensation; the 
actual writing takes up what is left of the 
work. 

The facts are so many, the fixing of pro- 
portions so necessary, and brevity so indis- 
pensable, that each statement must be 
made as short and clear as it possibly can be 
made. 

There is no room for flourishes, no space 
for rhetoric, no time for the author to argue 
and explain. 

The stage is so full of characters, the 
movement of the play so rapid, and the 
plot so thrilling, that the author cannot 
thrust himself into it. For him to do so is 
as if a dramatist were to come before the 
footlights when the curtain goes up on each 
scene, or even in the middle of an act, and 
tell the audience what it is all about. The 
play itself ought to do that. It is a failure 
if it does not. 

So not only is there no room for what is 
called historical interpretation, but such at- 
tempted explanation is surplusage, to say 
the very best.of it. Indeed, the term “‘his- 
torical interpretation”’ is a phrase which 
means something very like indolence, ig- 
norance and egotism. It means that cer- 
tain facts are missing; that the author does 
not have the humility and industry to 
search for those facts and keep on search- 
ing until he finds them; but that, instead, 
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he tells the reader what he thinks those 
facts would have meant if they had been as 
he imagines them to have been. 

This is mere guesswork. It may turn 
out to be right, but it is just as likely to 
turn out to be wrong. Moreover, the 
writer puts into, and cannot help putting 
into such interpretations, his own feelings, 
prejudices and fixed opinions. These may 
be entertaining, may be eloquently told; 
but what the reader wants, and has a right ° 
to expect, is the story as it was, and not as 
the author supposes it to have been. 

Facts when justly arranged interpret 
themselves. They tell the story. For this 
purpose a little fact is as important as what 
is called a big fact. The picture may be 
well-nigh finished, but it remains vague for 
want of one more fact. 

When that missing fact is discovered all 
others become clear and distinct; it is like 
turning a light, properly shaded, upon a 
painting which but a moment before was 
a blur in the dimness. 


Propagandists and Historians 


For example, one of the foremost person- 
ages in American history was strangely 
silent at a critical time, and then did ‘and 
said things which, seemingly, were sheer 
willfulness. He showed obstinacy, confu- 
sion and decision only at the last. On the 
face of it there was no reason for his con- 
duct; seemingly he just did it. So that 
phase of the great man’s life was simply ig- 
nored—the easiest possible thing to do, an 
indolent thing to do, and a very dishonest 
thing. 

But modern scholars, true to the princi- 
ples of their profession and craft, were not 
satisfied. They searched and dug for the 
missing facts, and kept on searching and 
digging. At last it was found, in the news- 
papers of that particular time, that another 
public man, then far more important than 
the hero, had taken a certain course; that 
the leaders of new and old political parties 
had made certain maneuvers; that these 
things had been done because of decisive 
events which were then taking place—and 
theatrical events they were. So the curious 
attitude and action of the hero became clear 
as light. Moreover, it turned out that this 
phase of his career was vital to an under- 
standing of his whole public life. 

The reason so much care is given to 
building an automobile is to give smooth- 
ness, ease and speed. It is so with the 
making of a book. The purpose of much 
labor by the author is to make the book 
easy for the reader to read; clear, simple, 
engaging and, above all, convincing—this, 
of course, in addition to making the reader 
know and feel that he is getting the truth 
and the whole truth, without the alloy of 
prejudice or one-sided statement. 

The writer of history or biography has 
no more business with a prejudice or fixed 
idéa than the chemist, the biologist or the 
astronomer. 

The scientist may have a theory, and 
will labor to prove it; but he drops it with- 
out regret, even with thankfulness, if his 
researches show that he is wrong. 

Those who write history or biography 
with the determined purpose of proving 
something about an outstanding character, 
event or period, are propagandists of a 
cause, promoters of a legend, nurses of a 
myth. 

They are in a state of mind—they would 
rather support a cherished view than to 
tell the truth. The fact that such per- 
sons are honest in their beliefs, sometimes 
well-nigh fanatical, makes their work the 
more evil, if given to us in the form of his- 
tory or biography. 

“‘Can’t a writer have an opinion?”’ asked 
one of this class of a great scholar. 

‘Why, yes, I suppose so,”’ was the an- 
swer; ‘“‘but that opinion, as such, does not 
interest me. If he wants to give his opin- 
ions as the champion of a cause let him say 
so, and not palm off his views as history or 
biography. If he means to propagandize, 
let him do it honestly; let him write a tract 
or hire a hall.” 
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eataclysmic or epochal change; butif afew 
seeds even had reached distant areas or 
distant lands or other continents by this 
dispersion I am speaking of, and found root 
there, the species was preserved, to assume 
the great task Nature commits to us of 
carrying life on. 

It all comes back, you see, to the im- 
portance of the race. The individual is im- 
portant to himself, and you will find in- 
numerable interesting examples, some of 
which I have discussed already in these 
papers, by which individual plants are en- 
abled to see themselves through a hard 
winter, or drought, or unfavorable con- 
ditions, or even visitations of plant sick- 
nesses; but you will be forced in the end to 
the conclusion that it is for the sake of 
re-creating itself in seed that the plant lives 
and struggles and often sacrifices itself; 
that the species or the race is the main con- 
sideration, and that the individual is to 
Nature a mere pawn in the great game, a 
mere thread or bit of color in her immortal 
pattern. 

Perhaps a naturalist, with seventy years 
of work and observation behind him, can 
be forgiven if he preaches a little, and it 
seems to me this is a good time to preach 
briefly on the theme of service. That is a 
vastly overworked term in our modern 
times, and is made to apply to salesmanship 
and slumming and about everything in 
between, but it is still a good word and a 
good idea to contemplate. I will bet a 
straw hat to a felt one that if you are tired 
of your job and discouraged with life and 
down in the mouth about the way you are 
treated, you have got a little mixed about 
your importance to the scheme of things; 


but I will bet an entire new suit of clothes” 


to a poor necktie that if you are happy, 
capable, liked and trusted, you are giving 
the world, or your family, or your em- 
ployers, or your employes, a little more 
than is expected, or than you are paid for, 
or than you get back. I never knew a 
naturalist, or a nature lover, who was a 
pessimist, though I’ll confess I have known 
quite a number of writers and professors 
and near-scientists who were. 


A Way to Optimism 


I think that you have only to live with 
Nature for a while and keep your eyes and 
ears and hearts and minds open to become 
impressed with the hopefulness and beauty 
and fairness of the scheme—to become, in 
other words, an optimist. There is nothing 
mysterious or complicated about getting 
the right adjustment to your environment. 
If you can realize that you are important 
to thescheme only in so far as you contribute 
something to it, why, mercy on us, you will 
find a smile coming easy, a laugh second 
nature, and a cheerful, helpful word right 
at the tip of your tongue from morning 
till night. 

I know it is unfashionable to preach the 
doctrine of happiness and the value of un- 
selfishness, and that I take tremendous 
risks of being set, down as very ordinary. 
Well, I never thought much of the fashions 
anyway; and as for being ordinary, it runs 
in the family, and is the thing about the 
Burbanks and the Rosses and the Edisons 
and Jordans and Roosevelts and Muirs 
and Burroughses and such tribes that I take 
the most joy in and feel the greatest pride 
about. So you will get small comfort from 
reading me out of the Blue Book on that 
score. 

Just a little while back I had a letter, 
typical of many received during my life- 
time, from a man who had read something 
I had said in print about gardening on a 
small lot, and who wrote that he had gone 
out and bought a hoe and a fork and some 
seeds, and was now raising all his own vege- 


tables and was beginning to branch out- 


with flowers. That letter did me as much 
good as a tonic, because it showed me, for 
perhaps the one millionth time, that an 


enthusiast for Nature can wield a consider- 
able influence in getting other folks to turn 
that way too. 

I do not think these papers will add 
greatly to the sum of human knowledge, 
since I am setting down in them very little 
that is new or heretofore unheard of. What 
I do hope is that they will awaken the 
interest of readers in Nature and her proc- 
esses, not only for the fascination and de- 
light of the theme but because of the lessons 
that the study must bring to your attention 
and the influence some of those lessons 
may have on the lives of my fellows, and 
particularly of their children. 

And so I keep yielding to the temptation 
to tell you more of the miracles and mar- 
vels of Nature, as I have discovered or en- 
countered them. And it seems to me im- 
portant to say that what I am setting down 
here has come to me mostly through my 
own observations and experiments, or has 
been deduced from my own experiences 
with plant life. I have read omnivorously 
and over a very wide field, and I have 
learned from the work and reasoning of 
others; but I do not believe that there is a 
single fact, or statement, or conclusion in 
this series of papers that has not impressed 
itself on my mind either through actual 
contact or deliberation or else through 
practical demonstration of statements made 
by others and tested by myself. From the 
beginning of my work I was never skeptical, 
but I had to prove things. 


A Disciple of Darwin 


My lifelong adherence to the scientific 
principles enunciated by Charles Darwin 
was not the result of any hasty acceptance 
of his soundness; in fact, some of his 
theories I seriously doubted, from my own 
slight experience, But as time went on I 
had greater and greater opportunities of 
putting his theories to the test of garden 
bed and field row, and the older I have 
grown the more firmly have I been con- 
vinced that he was the master, and that all 
the others are mere pupils like myself. 

A young man once wrote me asking 
which book by Mendel, the great scientist 
who concerned himself with the problem 
of heredity and hereditary laws, he should 
get to inform himself of the scientific facts 
in that field. I wrote him in reply some- 
thing like this: ‘‘My advice to you is to 
start Mendel by reading Darwin, and then 
let Mendel go and read more Darwin.” 
And in one of my books I used a somewhat 
similar sentence: ‘‘ Read Darwin first, then 
read the modern Mendelists, and then—go 
back to Darwin!” I did this because I 
found many qualified scientists stating con- 
clusions which I could not demonstrate or 
use as a working basis, but found Darwin 
always measuring up to the tests and the 
facts and never fumbling or going astray 
through a too-close application to a favorite 
theory or a fixed notion. I had no fixed 
notions except the single notion that Na- 
ture was the final authority, and that man’s 
interpretations of her laws and practices 
and idiosyncrasies and apparent contradic- 
tions were only suggestive, and seldom 
conclusive. Darwin appeals to me as an 
exception, but he used reason and logic 
and common sense in addition to research, 
experimentation and analysis, and if he had 
to choose between a clear probability on 
the one hand and a closed door or a nega- 
tion on the other, he would state the clear 
probability as a safe assumption, and scien- 
tific enoug.. to suit him. 

We give a good deal of attention to the 
wonder of the growth of the mind of a 
child, but it seems to me that the wonder 
does not cease with childhood. My own 
mind, I know, has grown day by day; I 
have seen myself lose intolerance, narrow- 
ness, bigotry, complacence, pride, and a 
whole bushel-basketful of other intellec- 
tual vices through my contact with Nature 
and with men. And when you take weeds 
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out of a garden if gives you room to grow 
flowers. So, every time I lost a little self- 
satisfaction or arrogance, I could plant 
some broadness or love of my kind in the 
place, and after a while the garden of my 
mind began.to bloom and be fragrant, and 
I found myself better equipped for my 
work and more useful to myself and others 
as a consequence. 

The raw materials to make this growth 
possible, though, do not come from intro- 
spection or selfishness. They come from 
the application of lessons from without. It 
is the influence of environment, repeating 
itself over and over again on the sensitive 
plate of the brain and being transformed 
there, as sunshine and foods are trans- 
formed in the leaf of the plant, into material 
for the beautifying of the mind and the 
enriching of the soul. You have it in your 
power only to keep the brain sensitive to 
impressions and the heart and mind and 
soul adaptable to growth;. you have the 
power to vary, and the extent to which you 
utilize and benefit from that power depends 
on you and on no one else. 

Suppose we get back on the main track, 
now, after having taken a stop-over while I 
aired my views, and consider some more of 
the miracles and marvels of Nature in plant 
life—miracles and marvels that, after all, 
have sound reasons underlying them and 
simple explanations behind them, if we will 
look carefully enough—from all of which 
we can draw lessons that help in our under- 
standing of human problems. 


Man and the Stoneless Plum 


There was considerable made, back in 
1908 and 1910, about a stoneless plum I 
was working on. Horticulturists and 
scientists said it was impossible; news- 
papermen, looking around for something 
novel and interesting to write about, made 
out that it was another proof that I was a 
wizard of plant life. I tried for a while to 
deny the wizardry part of the narrative, 
but no newspaperman wants a good story 
spoiled, and the magic of the stoneless 
plum received a lot more attention than the 
homely truth. 

The fact is that the stoneless plum came 
from a cutting sent me by one of my volun- 
teer collectors in France. He had taken it 
from a very old tree and he was not able to 
account for the fact that the fruit had no 
stone, or none to speak of. He merely sent 
it along for what it was worth. I don’t 
suppose there was another such tree in 
existence, and it would be difficult to ac- 
count exactly for it. It may have been a 
variation—a mutation—caught by some 
old chap who was curious about it and 
grafted it into one of his plum trees, or it 
may have been a seedling that had forgot- 
ten to provide material for its stone and 
had developed into a freak of Nature. 

I seized on it at once as having possibili- 
ties for the development of a new, stoneless 
variety of plums, and I worked with it for 
years. It was the beginning of a stoneless 
plum and a stoneless prune which I have; 
they are not yet entirely satisfactory, but 
in time they will become so, if they are in- 
telligently crossbred with established and 
valuable varieties, and if selection is made 
that will weed out all the seedlings that 
show undesirable traits and will preserve 
and foster those that lean or tend toward 
desirable ones. It is the process to which I 
have referred so often—the mingling of 
heredities to break up uniformity and ac- 
customed habits of growth and fruiting, 
and to cause the appearance of a large num- 
ber of variations; then the careful selection 
as between these several varictions that 
will eventuate in time in a clean-cut, fixed 
variety having the characteristics de- 
sired—in this case, size, flavor, sturdiness 
of growth, productivity and fine quality, 
all coupled with the entirely new charac- 
teristic of stonelessness. 

So much is simple, but not so simple is 
the solution of the question: Whence came 
that first stoneless plum on some hillside in 
France? One scientific school would call it 
a mutation—an accidental and sudden 
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variation with no known or traceable cause. 
Another would maintain that there is no~ 
such thing as a mutation, but that the - 
heredity of the plant somewhere contained 
the stoneless quality and that it finally 
cropped out in this plum. I am convinced 
that both are partially right. My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that small, gradual 
persistent variations occur in plants as they 
do in animals and in man, and also I believe 
that these slight variations, impressed on 
the heredity of the plant, may become sub- 
merged and lie dormant for untold genera- 
tions in the seed without developing, 
until—without any reason I can definitely 
state, but under some such environmental 
influence as soil, climate, moisture, or the 
presence of a food value exactly suited to 
the demands of that sleeping trait in the 
seed—the old, dormant trait springs to life 
in a single individual plant, and we are 
startled to find a stoneless plum tree. 

There are similar occurrences in the 
human family. What is it causes this young 
man, soberly bred, well educated, of a re- 
fined and cultivated family, suddenly to 
turn thief or murderer or rascal? You may 
look back through five or six or eight gen- 
erations and find no trace of any such 
tendency as is manifest in him, yet some- 
where along the line, perhaps farther back 
than you can go with your incomplete 
records, there probably was a strain of 
criminality or a tendency toward a moral 
outbreak. Given that taint, no matter how 
remote, you have only to put the child into 
an environment that gives the old, sinister 
trait encouragement, or you have only.to 
put on the boy some pressure, mental or 
physical, such as worry, or overindulgence, 
or a bad illness, and abruptly the weakness 
may come to the surface and there is a job 
for the police department or the insane 
asylum or the penitentiary. 

It has taken us a long time to realize that 
criminal tendencies or mental deficiencies 
are not often the fruits of lax training or of 
individual perversions. Society and the law 
used to sit back complacently until the 
wayward boy actually stole a ham or the 
weak-minded woman actually set fire to her 
house, or tore up all her clothing, and then 
the officers would come along and clap the 
offender into a jail or an asylum. Now we 
can see—and Nature herself has taught us 
the truth!—that the weakling and the per- 
verse and the feeble-minded must be given 
a proper environment early and their 
better talents and traits and tendencies 
accented and brought out, so that perhaps 
the bad characteristics will be submerged 
or drowned out of the unfortunate. 


Nature’s Paradox 


Often it is found that the heredity is too 
strong for the environment; the taint has 
permeated the whole system, and no care 
or love or kindness or education will con- 
quer it. I have often been asked what 
prescription I would give in such a case. I 
can only answer that in my gardens danger- 
ous weeds are uprooted and destroyed, 
weak plants are removed, and no tainted in- 
dividual is permitted to bear seed, or even 
to develop pollen, lest an entire field be 
affected and the strong, the good and the 
beautiful be cursed with the evil influence 
of one depraved individual. Nature hires 
no criminal lawyers and issues no writ of 
habeas corpus for the vicious or weak plant. 
I never heard of her letting out a mad dog 
on probation. Perhaps her way with plants 
and animals is not so good a way as man’s 
with man, but it would require a long ses- 
sion and some eloquent arguments to con- 
vince me of the fact. 

There is no branch of human life or ac- 
tivity for which you cannot find some 
analogy in the garden and field, and if you 
examine the matter closely enough, none 
from which you cannot learn a good deal 
to your advantage by studying her meth- 
ods, laws and processes. The subordination 


.of the individual to the race, and Nature’s 


habit with hereditary taints and traits, are 
no more striking than her strong prejudice, 
(Continued on Page 193) 
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The enduring type of radio— onl mahogany ane Same 
A . circuit as all other Magnavox models, 
perfected and proved single dial 


TYLE in radio sets is swiftly changing from awkward, dial- 
tidden boxes to the smart, handsome, refined Magnavox 
type. Magnavox single dial control, while primarily an op- 

erating advantage, also permits of dignified and enduring beauty. 
Magnavox is a set that will live with you a lifetimes 


The. Magnavox perfected single dial long ago proved that one a 
dial does all that two or more dials can do, and does it better. It AX 
proved that perfect tuning can be built into a set so that you are i 5@ qf 
relieved of manipulating dials in hit-and-miss fashion. It proved al 
that a pre-tuned set has greater power, selectivity and clarity. And (feeel| 
it didn’t have to prove that one dial is infinitely easier to operate. SSS 

Not only is Magnavox the enduring type of radio, but it is the 
enduring name in radio. Fifteen years of conspicuous achieve- 
ment, including creation of the original radio loud speaker, is an 


assurance of your satisfaction. 


Models from $260 to $75, including one that fits your pho- 
nograph and makes it a radio-phonograph. Let the Magnavox 
dealer demonstrate. If you don’t know him write us. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY » Oakland, California 
R.S. Williams & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Distributors for Canada [not including B.C.} 


Berkeley Model: 
Two toned mahogany cabinet, built-in 
Magnavox cone speaker, 5 tubes. En- 
closes all batteries, Without accessories, 
: $260. Magnavox Cone Speaker (left): Stan- 
° ford Model (mahogany cabinet), $35.The 
greatest advance since the original loud 
speaker, also created by Magnavox Co. 
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It didnt freeze at the North 


RADIATOR- 
( ;lycerine 
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Winter-long protection for your car— 
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In Amundsen’s famous 
Hight to the North Pole 
Radiator Glycerine was 
the one anti-freeze agent 
used to protect the motor 
cooling systems of the 
Norge against freezing. 


dependable because it won’t evaporate 


ADIATOR GLYCERINE, 
the same anti-freeze 
agent used by the Norge 
on its polar trip, brings a 
new security, convenience, 
and economy to your win- 
ter motoring. 
Because its protection 
cannot be weakened by 


will not corrode metal or 
harm rubber; and if spilled 
on the ear finish, it can be 
wiped off without injury. 

Naturally it is econom- 
ical because of its perma- 
nence. Many motorists 
have used the same solu- 
tion winter after winter, 


evaporation, a single treat- 
ment of Radiator Glycerine in a glycerine- 
tight car (see instructions below) means 
continuous protection against freezing 
throughout the winter. 

No longer do you have the fuss and bother 
of constantly replacing evaporated solu- 
tion, and anxiety as to whether your car 
is protected. You can be certain of cold 
weather protection as long as the cooling 
system is free from leakage. 

Radiator Glycerine is safe, non-poison- 
ous, and free from objectionable odor. It 


Although the perma- 


while some even leave it 
in the radiator throughout the year. 

As its boiling point is slightly higher than 
water, it permits higher and more efficient 
winter operating temperatures for the mo- 
tor, with no danger of overheating. 

Radiator Glycerine has been endorsed by 
automotive experts and its value has been 
pointed out by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards in its bulletin of Dee. 1, 1925. In using 
it, be sure the cooling system is glycerine- 
tight, and you can then be certain of efficient 
anti-freeze protection throughout the winter. 


nence of Radiator Glycer- 
ine makes it cheaper in the end, its first 
cost is greater than that of other anti-freeze 
agents, so it is important to prevent its 
waste. Above all, be sure the cooling sys- 
tem is tight. Remember glycerine takes 
advantage of minor leaks. Your garage- 
man can easily tighten hose connections, 


READ THESE SIMPLE 


cylinder head gaskets, and pump pack- 
ing so there can be absolutely no ques- 
tion that the system is leak-proof. 

Also don’t waste glycerine through 
the overflow pipe inside the radiator. 
Never fill radiator higher than within 
3 inches of the top of this pipe (Fords 


4 inches). This allows the solution to ex- 
pand without overflowing when heated up. 

Remember only leakage or ‘over- 
flow can impair the permanence of 
glycerine’s protection. No replace- 
ment for evaporation is necessary ex- 
cept an occasional replenishment of 
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A beaker of Radiator 
Glycerine placed in a 
freezing mixture, will 
withstand temperatures 
as low as thirty below 
zero, or more, without 
freezing. Even at lower 
temperatures, ut does not 
freeze suddenly and de- 
structively as water does, 
but slowly congeals into 
a harmless slush—pro- 
tecting your car against 
Sreeze-cracking. 


i 


Ni 


the water in the solu- 
tion as in summer. 

Use only pure distilled radiator glyc- 
erine solutions vouched for by a reliable 
maker and be sure your car is carefully 
serviced according to the instructions. 
You can then drive your car in all kinds 
of weather free from all worry over the 
possibility of a frozen motor. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

s I believe, in favor of individuality in 
ylant or animal. What seems a paradox at 
irst view is really consistent with her whole 
Let us examine this interesting 


All plants have a strong individuality, 
sometimes only apparent from close scru- 
siny, and again differences that your dog 
sould see. The individual traits of varieties 
and species, taken as a whole, are the most 
noticeable. Consider desert growth, in 
which I first became interested when I be- 
gan my work, thirty years ago, with the 
cactus. The outstanding characteristic of 
all deserts is lack of moisture. 

The plant, to persist in the arid wastes, 
had first to conserve moisture and store 
every available drop of water it could lay 
root or leaf on. It became sparse, wiry and 
deep-rooted, in the sagebrush and salt- 
weed, for example, or, as in the cactus, it 
developed big, tough-skinned reservoirs in 
its leaves. But, having conquered death 
from drought, it found itself by that very 
fact exposed to a new danger—the danger 
of destruction by animals forced, because 
the desert growth was sparse, to turn for 
food to the few varieties that had survived 
the rigors of the climate. So here was a new 
enemy to defeat, and the desert plants put 
out their energies in battle and eventually 
were so dry and bitter and tough that no 
animal, not even a burro, would get much 
satisfaction out of them, or else they put 
out spines to make themselves about as 
poor an article of diet as you could find any- 
where. : 

That is individuality—variation—in the 
species, called forth by environment and 
entering into the heredity of the plant so 
that it will breed true, finally, as long as its 
surrounding conditions remain unchanged. 
But the same power to vary runs through 
the whole of plant life and down to indi- 
vidual plants of the same species. As there 
are no two men exactly alike so there are no 
two roses or lilies or redwood trees exactly 
the same. Partly this individuality inside 
families of plants is due to differences, often 
minute, in environment—more shade or 
less moisture, a variation in the soil, or 
what not—but mainly it is due to Nature’s 
insistence on variation, because from varia- 
tion she gets that adaptability in the plant 
which enables it to resist enemies or make 
friends and so to preserve life and insure 
the perpetuation of the species, come what 
may in the way of change of locality, 
change of climate, visitations of disease or 
of destructive animals, and so on. 


Individual Superiority 


Nature favors this variability, I say; I 
believe she favors it in man and that to her 
the genius, the creative spirit, the origina- 
tor, the inventor, the daring thinker, the 
pioneer and explorer, whether in finding 
new lands and charting strange seas or in 
marching ahead in scientific fields and 
breaking away from orthodox beliefs, are 
all expressions of her desire for progress. 
There is no more interesting example of the 
parallel between Nature’s process in plant 
life and in human life than is to be found 
in our own America. In this great garden 
she has cross-pollinized races and tribes 
and the people of every nation. The result 
has been a wholesale production of hybrid 
seedlings presenting every conceivable phase 
of variation. Some of these crosses have 
turned out badly, and society has selected 
the worst of them and discarded them, 
others that are none too useful are still 
growing like weeds; but from the whole bed 
have sprung such new and striking and 
useful individual plants as Henry Ford, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jacob Riis, Joseph 
Pulitzer, and hundreds more. In fact, there 
are very few Americans whose recent an- 
cestors have not brought to the family some 
blood of a people other than English. We 
are crosses within the last few generations 
from every nation under the sun, and our 
variations have produced wide differences 
in capacity and ability, and a very bouquet 
of geniuses and original thinkers. 
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Now observe how the apparent paradox 
of Nature’s emphasis of race importance 
and her prejudice in favor of individ- 
ual differences and individual superiorities 
merges into a simple statement of the same 
law in two forms. The superior individual 
contributes more to the welfare of the race 
than the ordinary or the subnormal individ- 
ual. Each genius or leader or creative art- 
ist helps to make his fellows more adaptable 
and better fitted to carry on the struggle of 
life; just as in the plant world variation 
is necessary to adaptability, and adap- 
tability is essential to the conquest of the 
changing conditions of the world and to 
the overcoming of adverse environment, or 
the seizing of the advantages of a favorable 
environment.. Nature seems to be full of 
exceptions to every rule, but on analysis 
we find that the underlying law is immuta- 
ble and the underlying principle changeless 
and infallible. 

Let us go into a swamp or a crowded and 
neglected garden for another lesson from 
the plant world that is applicable to our 
own problems, and that may have a moral 
for us who consider ourselves so superior to 
the lower orders of life. In the swamp there 
is a rich accumulation of plant foods; there 
is heat; there is water. The growth is 
tangled, dense, luxuriant, and usually 
partly poisonous. In the neglected garden 
everything has run riot, and weeds and 
flowers elbow and push and pant and strug- 
gle to maintain life—an overcrowded city 
of inferior individuals, all seeking root room 
and breathing space and a place in the sun. 
How like a crowded city—the swamp like 
the slums, the neglected garden like the 
business or the apartment-house district! 


Orchids of the Slums 


In the swamp the tendency is steadily 
toward rank growth. To besure, theswamp 
may produce orchids—the most beautiful 
and fragile and delicate bloom known. I 
remember once being asked if I had ever 
done any work to improve orchids. I stared 
at the questioner for a moment or two, 
fumbling for a reply. And then I said, per- 
haps a little impatiently, ‘‘Improve or- 
chids?; But who on earth would dream of 
wanting them improved?” 

Well, the orchid is a development of 
tropical jungle growth. Beautiful! It is the 
rich, effulgent product of an environment 
that has in it many elements of disease and 
destruction. Our slums are like that— 
breeding crime and disease, overcrowded, 
producing unfortunates and unfit, and yet 
occasionally giving us a great musician, a 
great actress or a great merchant, because 
the densely populated area has good blood 
and good heredity here and there in it, and 
because the conditions are exotic and the 
strong individuals produce strong men- 
talities, strengthened and enriched by the 
very force of the pressure about them. 
Neither the jungle nor the slum is desirable, 
and some day we shall do away with both, 
as we are gradually doing with our own 
swamps in the South. Until that time 
comes we must be content with the occa- 
sional orchid of genius who is the fruit of 
that environment. 

The crowding of our cities is like the 
crowding of a neglected garden, and there 
is where spindling, weak, attenuated 
growths occur, and where the average of 
strength, bodily and mental, is lowered by 
the struggle and the pressing in of a multi- 
tude of weeds. The growth of cities is un- 
healthful for a nation, but I seem to see a 
tendency to spread out into suburbs and 
outlying districts that may solve a problem 
that has caused disaster in past history. Our 
task is to go into that neglected garden, and 
by pruning, weeding, opening up breathing 
spaces such as parks and playgrounds, and 
giving the human plants such environ- 
mental advantages as education and train- 
ing, enable them to meet the competition of 
the crowd and reach a fuller stature, men- 
tally and physically. 

Plants must have elbowroom, ahd when 
we give it to them they improve and grow 
strong. When a man is crowded down to a 
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BOYS! Get Your FREE 
Copy of the Daisy Manual 
from nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer. It 
tells how to be a crack shot. 


Be 


W.E. Brackett § 


Ohio 


A Training He 


Cannot Get from Books 


IVE your boy plenty of the right books. But don’t let 

him be a bookworm. Give him plenty of outdoors, too. 

Give him a good reason for outdoor play—for the 

competition that makes high-spirited rivalry cee sports- 

manship and traits of character for which his fellows will 
admire him throughout life. 


Give him a share of yourself—and give him a Daisy Air 
Rifle, potent factor in boy-training. Be with him as he learns 
to ‘‘aim straight at the target and to hit the bull's eye in 
everything he undertakes.’’ And then he will grow up in the 
Daisy tradition of manliness that you and he will be proud of, 
just as millions of other boys before him. 


The model illustrated is the Daisy Pump Gun—a 50-shot 
repeater for $5. Ask your dealer to show you this, and other 
Daisy models from $1 to $5—or sent upon receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Ted Waldon 
North Dakota 


E. Baumgarten 
Kentucky 


How’d They Ever Make 
So Much Money? 


How did Eugene Baumgar- 
ten of Kentucky make 
$600.00 in one month? 

How did W. E. Brackett of 
Ohio in one month make $800.00? 

How did Ted Waldon, former 
grocery clerk in North Dakota 
at $14.00 a week, earn $48.00 in 


a single day? 


As fascinating as chapters out 
of an explorer’s biography are 
the stories of these men and 
others who, this very day, are 
making real money (doubtless 
more than you have believed 


possible) as Curtis subscription 
representatives. 

Many of these fact stories, 
and the pictures of the men who 
inspired them, have been incor- 
porated into an attractive book- 
let which we shall be glad to 
send you without charge on re- 
quest. If you, too, have even a 
little time to sell and could use 
more money, it’s for you! So 
also are all the details of our big 
cash offer. 


Just Mail the Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 606 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me without charge or obligation the booklet telling 
how men like Waldon, Brackett and Baumgarten made so much 
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If your car has Bijur Lu- 
brication you never wait 
in line to get it greased. 
You lubricate the chassis 
on the road, with one pull 
of the gun handle from 
the driver’s seat. You send 
oil to every bearing under 
the car, every day. 


All 1925 and 1926 Packards 
have Bijur Lubrication. Later on other 
cars will have it. Cannot be attached 
—must be built in by the manufacturer. 


BIJUR 


LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 
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le: is the first portable phonograph 
I’ve found that has real tone and vol- 
ume and can carry a stack of records. 
And it’s strong! Why, I can take this any- 
where.” The Carryola Master has volume 
for the biggest house yet will fit snugly 
into the tiniest apartment. And it’s acom- 
plete playing unit. 


TheCarryola Master is the ideal “portable”. 
Carries easily. Packs easily. Holds 15 full- 
sized records. Plays all makes of records. 
Comes in four attractive colors or black— 
all in genuine Du Pont Fabrikoid with 2- 
Tone Embossed Art Cover and Record 
Album. Sold at the better music stores. 


CARRYOLA COMPANY of AMERICA 
648 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Write for this attractive 
folder giving details of 
the Carryola Models. 
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bare subsistence and pushed upon on all 
sides by necessity, by competition, by eco- 
nomic demands, he has little chance for 
growth—none for altruism. He cannot 
even grow up to the measure of his possi- 
bilities; he becomes more and more like all 
his fellows. There is no possibility of varia- 
tion—that is as plain as daylight—and 
without variation there is no progress, and 
without progress there soon begins to be 
retrogression. 

Let us turn to another of the laws gov- 
erning the development of variations and 
variant types in the plant world that has 
an important bearing on our knowledge of 
the training and development of the human 
plant. I have written a good deal about 
inducing new characteristics in flowers, 
fruits and trees, but I have not yet gone 
much into the relative difficulties presented 
by the hereditary strains in those plants. 
The California poppy, I have said, lent 
itself to manipulation very readily, and 
that was because it was in a transitional 
stage from some earlier form of ancestry 
and none of its qualities was firmly fixed. 
On the other hand, the cactus was a hard 
nut to crack. 

These two examples will serve well to 
bring out the point I have in mind. A 
change in the nature of a plant, as in the 
nature of a human being, must take into 
account the length of time the heredity has 


driving at. You can bend a plant toward 
a change in color, let us say, without much 
trouble; but you would have considerable 
difficulty in developing a change in root 
structure, number of petals, or in leaf form. 
That is because the color was added after 
all the other characteristics of the plant— 
it is a more modern improvement—whereas 
the whole life history of the plant may have 
seen very little change in its form and 
structure. The poppy had no old, fixed, 
stubborn heredity, therefore it could be led 
to grow tall or dwarfed, golden or yellow or 
red, and with large or small blossoms, al- 
most with no effort at all. The cactus, 
fighting for existence for hundreds or thou- 
sands of generations, had its characteristics 
deeply rooted and with few variations. 


Changing the Leopard’s Spots 


In the cactus I wanted two important 
improvements—a more luxuriant growth 
and the elimination of the dangerous spines. 
The usual desert cactus is covered with 
pincushions full of the sharpest and most 
active little spines; it is almost impossible 
to put a finger on the plant without getting 
scores or hundreds of those tiny stings into 
your flesh. Once there, you cannot brush 
them out or even pick them out without 
the greatest difficulty. I had a man working 
for me about fourteen years ago who got a 
cactus spine in the end of his finger and 
who never has succeeded in getting it out, 
so that there is to this day a tiny dis- 
colored spot under his nail where that ob- 
stinate cactus spine has settled down for 
its old age. 

Of course this meant that the cactus, 
which, except for the spines, would make 
succulent and heavily productive food for 
cattle, was valueless, and my desire was to 
take off the spines, develop a great produc- 
tivity of slabs, or leaves, and render our 
American deserts and semiarid sections use- 
ful to cattlemen. But I had lighted on a 
habit of the cactus that was almost as old 
as the plant itself—one of its first develop- 
ments had been this protective armor 
against foraging beasts. The work was 


slow, and the setbacks numerous. That I 
succeeded in the end was due to persistent 
selection—repetition, repetition, repetition 
of the same characteristics in the chosen 
plants, and the destruction, in enormous 
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and expensive quantities, of all the rest. 
It was like teaching a dog—by telling him 
the same thing over and over and over 
again, always in the same tone of voice and 
with the same gestures and wording, until 
he accommodates himself to a new habit 
and responds to your will. 

Here is a marvelous truth for human 
beings in their own problems, especially the 
problems of education. You cannot breed 
out or educate out the oldest traits of men 
easily, but you can succeed in almost any 
given line provided you stick to that line 
and persist and are patient and intelligent. 
Selfishness and greed and hate are old, old 
human characteristics; the love of music 
and dancing and drama are newer, rela- 
tively speaking. Therefore, when you begin 
to work with a child you can accomplish 
wonders in awakening in him an apprecia- 
tion of music or art, or even in inducing in 
him some talent along esthetic lines, but 
when you start to eradicate the older traits 


' you find yourself bucking the heredity of a 


hundred thousand years, maybe, and you 
must not expect to transform a fighting 


boy or a liar or a glutton overnight. It will | 


probably take twenty years to make even 


a faint impress on him, and if you want to | 


get permanent results that he will pass on 
to his children, you had better make up 
your mind to use up ten or fifteen genera- 


_tions in the job. 
been unchanged in the particular you are | 


The Endless Struggle 


We have been attempting to educate the 
American Indian and Christianize him, to 
break up maffia among Italian immigrants, 
to stop tong wars among the Chinese, and to 
elevate the whole negro race from slavery 
to a high type of citizenship. With indi- 
viduals we have made progress—the varia- 
tions in those people have been wide enough 
to give us certain latitude and make possi- 
ble certain gains. But taken as a whole we 
have not broken any record. Every one 
of those four types has inherent in it fine 
possibilities, but we have gone at the job 
largely from the wrong end. We have 
passed laws and put on policemen to enforce 
them, but we haven’t taken hold of the 
more recently acquired hereditary charac- 
teristics of each one and worked back from 
those, slowly and patiently, toward the 
underlying and motivating heritages and 
inherited tendencies. 

Back of all life is a common law. It is 
not by studying the child or the seaweed or 
the rose or the star or the dog alone that we 
come to that law, but by studying all of 
Nature and learning to harmonize our facts 
and erect a balanced structure of truth. At 
times: we come on contradictions, para- 


doxes, enigmas, and we become discouraged | 


and pessimistic and baffled. 


that what we call Nature is only a blind, 
fatuous, 
forces—positive and negative, constructive 
and destructive, the upward pull and the 
downward drag. Scientists, thinkers, 
philosophers, all have their dark moments, 
and some of them come only to box canyons 
from which, in the end, they can see no 
escape and in which they perish, proclaim- 
ing that life is a meaningless and abortive 
chaos. 

But, if we will catch and hold each single 
ray of light that shines through, and if all 
the rays are focused by science and philoso- 
phy and education, the brilliance of the real 
truth will persist and grow and spread, un- 
til its light will illumine all the dark pages 
of the book of life and every line and pre- 
cept will be clear to read and simple to un- 
derstand. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Burbank and Mr. Hall. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 


endless struggle between two | 


It seems, 
often, that there is no scheme of things, but | 
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Now fora Real 
Business-With 
Good Pay! 


Wit the telephone, by mail, 

or by personal interview— 
by using any two of the above 
methods, or only one, you can 
build up a real business in any lo- 
cality you prefer. And a business 


which will grow increasingly more 
profitable year by year! 


You may work when you please, 
for an hour ata time, or a week at 
a time—the amount of money 
you make is strictly up to you. 


$lorMore An Hour 


If you are like hundreds of men 
and women we know all over the 
country you should easily earn up to 
$1.50 or more an hour by our plan. 

* To prove to yourself just how clean- 
cut and agreeable this business. can 
be, clip and mail the coupon. 


Box 1624 
c/o THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
630 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


How may I build up a well-paying subscrip- 
tion business of my own? 


Name___ 


Street. 


City 


State 


Ten Dollars a Day 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time. Full time peoplecanearn 


$250.29 Monthly 5002 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day - 


Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 
Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 
ADDRESS DEPT. A 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 2ist:St., Chicago 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholl's 
oe ae 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
a Ne ce AVR oR K-LICR EO 


STUDY AT HOME. Become a law- 
yer. Beindependent. Earn $5,000 to 
$10,000 annually, We guide youstep 
by step—furnish all text material, in- 
seg cluding fourteen-volume Law Library. 
fy Degree of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
“Law Guide” and “Evidence” books free. Send for them 
NOW. LaSalle Extension University, Dept 1071-LA, Chi- 
cago. The World’s Largest Business Training Institution. 
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THE WARMTH OF JUNE 
FLOWS INTO YOUR CAR — 
INSTANTLY - ABUNDANTLY 


T’S a fact. Start your motor and at once this 
Hl new type Perfection Heater begins getting in 
its work. 


It floods your car with summer warmth—clean, 
wholesome hot air that surges through your 
car like a balmy breath of Spring. A touch of 
your toe turns it off if it becomes too warm. 


In spite of its low price, this new heater is a 
genuine Perfection—built and backed by the 
organization that for sixteen years has been 
making cold cars unnecessary and unpopular. 


It won’t rattle - ++ won’t magnify motor noises 
+++ won’t allow poisonous gases to leak into your 
car +++ approved by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories ---+ and it’s quickly and easily installed. 


Go to your car dealer or garage man. Tell him 
you want a Perfection Heater. If he can’t pro- 


vide it, mail the coupon right away. We'll send 
you complete information on this remarkable 
comfort-provider and tell you exactly where 
you can have one installed. 


Make up your mind now—not to drive in a re- 
frigerator a single day this winter. Have a Per- 
fection Heater in your car. 


Also the standard exhaust type Perfection Heaters, as 
iused by leading car manufacturers, $12.50 to $20.00. 


PERFECTION HEATER & MFG. CO. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue Cleveland, Ohio | 


Please send me a full description of the Perfection Heater for my car and tell | 
me where I can have one installed. 


Name 
Street L 
City_ : ester a .—_2t rate. AES toe 5°93 55 3 8 


My car is si ¥ - —_ ba 


That sensational development in carburetion, the Swan System, is made by 
this company’s subsidiary, The Swan Carburetor Company 


PERFECTION “car‘HEATERS 


NO CAR IS COMPLETE WITHOUT A PERFECTION HEATER 


Tere is the estimate 

of Value Placed Upon 

The Country Gentleman 

by the Leading Manu- 

facturers for the Month 
of September 


THE Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
COUNTRY] National National National National |National 
GENTLE- Farm Farm Farm \Farm Farm 

MAN Paper Paper *Paper Paper Paper 

Advertising 

For the Farm or 

Farm Home. . 31,920 | 11,840! 9,171 4,532 | 5,003 | 1,698 

Automotive y | 

Classification . 23,604 7,019'| 2 5;265 5,040 | 3,377 | 1,802 

Commodities for 

Personal Use . 8,836 | 4,783 |} 3,017 33,7260 8927. 11,118 

Catalogue House 

Advertising . . 1,304 | 1,800 1,182 | 1,500 | 1,392 

Miscellaneous . 7,889 4,625 | 3,241 3,703 | 3,719 | 2,704 

TOTAL LINEAGE 

IN ISSUES . . . |72,249 | 29,571 | 22,494 |18,183 | 14,926 |8,714 


This statement, covering advertising lineage in the national farm papers for the month 
of September, 1926, was prepared before figures of Advertising Record Company were 
available. Some slight differences therefore may appear from this statement. 


seQumtty (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for 
Leadership Farm Families 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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The MAN 
Who Used to be 
Your Customer 


The costliest thing in business 1s 


turnover in customers. 


ave ds easy to Reep as new ones are to get 


UPPOSE you had never lost a customer 
that you wanted to hold—what would 
your volume be today? 

If asked, “Why did you lose those good 
accounts?” you have an explanation ready. 
You can explain easily why each one now 
buys somewhere else. 

And those explanations are all good ones. 
They prove it wasn’t your fault. Further, 
you can say, “ Everybody loses business once 
in a while. I can’t expect to hold all the 
business I get.” 

Yes, but why were those customers lost ? 
Those excuses are fine balm to your con- 
science; but— 

Aren’t most customers lost be- 
cause somebody else pays more 
attention to them than you do? 

Lots of men buy advertising 
to help get new customers. How 
many men go to their printers 


Old customers 


and say, “I want you to help me produce 
some advertising that will help me keep all 
my old customers’’? 

Good printing is the surest and the cheap- 
est way of keeping your old customers 
friendly. They will read your booklets. They 
are interested in any announcement you 
make. They are glad to receive your folders 
and pamphlets. 

Right now your best customer is looked 
upon by someone as a “‘prospect.”” Don’t let 


him get the idea that youareindifferent tohim . 


and his business. Let him know that you are 
constantly seeking to keep him interested in 
you and your business. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and bindin 
‘4 q q 4 §: § 


You have a mailing list. Use it. You know a 
good printer. Use him. 

A good printer, Better Printing and Better 
Paper can help you cut down the turnover 
in customers—and this means faster growth 
and larger profits. 


To merchants, manufacturers, printers, 
and buyers of printing 

The first step in the production of a series of effec- 

tive direct mailings should be to consult a good 

printer. His advice on the technique of their pro- 

duction is valuable. 

The planning and producing of this highly remu- 
nerative form of advertising is discussed and illustrated 
in a series of books issued from time to time by the 
S. D. Warren Company. Copies of these books, as 
published, will be sent you by any merchant handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers; or 
we shall be glad to mail them direct. 
S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


better paper 
better printing 
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her graduation, when advising her in regard 
to the secretarial position she is best fitted 
for,’ went on the director. \‘To those who 
have had some nursing or medical experi- 
ence, either professional or in caring for 
members of their own families, we suggest 
the physicians, specialists, and medical and 
therapeutic institutions and organizations. 
If she has some knowledge of legal terms 
or banking, and likes statistical and re- 
search work, then she should find no diffi- 
culty in securing a position in a banking 
house, a law, bond or brokerage firm. The 
old saying that knowledge is power cer- 
tainly applies to secretarial work, because 
the more a young woman knows about 
various professions and lines of business, 
either from experience, or reading and 
study, the greater opportunities she will 
have in choosing the special secretarial 
work she may wish to do.” 

“We have a large and efficient force of 
stenographers and special secretaries in 
our city offices and also out at the plant,”’ 
said the personnel manager of a great in- 
dustrial corporation, when asked to give 
the employer’s viewpoint on secretarial 
employes. “‘During the ten years I have 
directed this department,” he went on, 
“thousands of girls and women of every 
age and description have come under my 
observation, seeking employment in the 
different departments of our company. We 
prefer girls and women in our offices who 


have had some college training, even if they 
have not been able to graduate. We find 
they have better-disciplined minds and 
grasp significant details of the business 
more readily than girls who have had only 
high-school education. Of course they are 
older, having attended school longer, so 
perhaps I should not put it exactly that 
way.” He smiled. “What I mean to say 
is this: That we like even the stenographers 
to have had some special training for office 
work, either through experience in another 
office or through having attended a busi- 
ness school. 

‘All our special and personal secretaries 
have had college educations, or the equiva- 
lent in private schools, travel, and special 
secretarial training, with only two or three 
exceptions; and they are girls who came to 
us during the war, worked hard and made 
themselves almost indispensable to differ- 
ent officials at that time, and now are 
drawing excellent salaries. 

“A secretarial position can be filled ade- 
quately only by a young woman capable of 
performing services requiring special knowl- 
edge and skill. Ability plus personality is 
what we lonk for when we engage a sec- 
retary. Any applicant who possesses these 
qualifications need never be out of a posi- 
tion, for the demand for the trained secre- 
tary in the business as well as in the 
professional world far exceeds the supply.” 

—FRANCES FISHER DUBUC. 


5 AFTER-SHAVING NEEDS 


C This new way will— evey hime/ 


Agua VELVA was made to do 
for the freshly shaven face 
what powders never can do. 
Powders blot up moisture, leav- 
ing the skin dry. But Aqua 
Velva conserves the natural 
moisture of the skin, keeping 
it flexible and well conditioned. 


Remember, it is always the 
dry skin that feels drawn and 
uncomfortable. Condition your 
face with Aqua Velva after 
every shave and you will enjoy 
all day comfort. 


5 important things 
Aqua Velva does for any face 


’ A few drops of this clean- 
looking amber liquid on your 
newly shaved face has these 
five cheerful effects: 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 


First: It makes your face feel sharply 


alive. 
Second: It instantly gives first aid to 
each tiny cut or scrape. 


Third: It leaves a keen, masculine 
fragrance. 

Fourth: It protects your skin against 
wind and cold. 

Fifth: It conserves the needed natu- 
ral moisture in your skin. (Powder 
absorbs this necessary moisture— 
leaves the skin dry.) Aqua Velva 
conditions your face and keeps it 
comfortable all day long—just as 
Williams Shaving Cream /eaves it. 


The large 5-ounce bottle of 
Aqua Velva costs s0c (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price if your dealer 
is out of it. 


It will cost you nothing to 


try Aqua Velva. The coupon 
below will bring you—free— 
a generous trial bottle. Send 


for 1it—NOW. 


CPREE trial offer 


Montreal 
Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 


S. E. P. 10-23-26 
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Philadelphia, Pa, Ault & Wiborg Co., Cincinnati, O., Austin Western Pylachinery Co., Chicago, IIl., Autocar Sales & Service Co., Ardmore, Pa., -Autocall Co., The, 
Shelby, O., Automatic Electric, Inc., Chicago, Ill., Automatic Refrigerating ptartford, Conn., Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America, New York City, Avery & Sons, B. F., 
Plow Co., Louisville, Ky., Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York City, Baker, = Mee & Bro., New York City, Baker Vawter Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., Baltimore Sales Book Co., Baltimore, Md., Barrett Co., ‘ ; ar ork City, Belding Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co., New York City, Bishop 
& Babcock, Cleveland, O., Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., B item Spanitting Co., Delevan, Wisc., Brunswick Balke Collender Co., New York City, Burdett Oxygen Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Budd, John, New York City, Buick Motor Go. hy, ee wirroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., Butterick Pub. Co., New York City, Cable Piano 
Co., Chicago, Ill., Caloric Furnace'Co., Philadelphia, Canadiz gf 3 weegl, Canada, Cannon Mills, Inc., New York City, Case (J. I.) Threshing Mach. Co., Racine, 
Wis., Central Waxed Paper Co., Cleveland, O., Cell @ wo, Ill, Century Rubber Works, Chicago, Ill., Chatfield & Woods Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O., 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., Cleveland, O., ‘Chevrg b., Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Ill., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., Chicago, Ill., Chicago & Eastern Railroad, Chicage Recording Co., Cincinnati, O.,:Clinchfield Portland Cement Co., Kingsport, Tenn., 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Chicago, II] & Louisville R. R., Cog Ill., Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co., Chicago, IIl., 
Cluett, Peabody. & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y., Clyde, » New York City, Be? gee honograph Co., New York City, Commercial Acetylene 
Supply Co., New York City, Congoleum Nairn Diladelphia, Pa., Cooper fae Battery Co., Cincinnati, O., Continental Oil Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., Copeland Products Co., Inc., Detroity orn Products Sales York City, Corona Typewriter Co., Groton, N. Y., 
Cotton Belt Route, St. Louis, Mo., Crane Co., Chic, swn Cork & Seal Co.,” Bz ore, Md., Crucible Steel Co., New York City, Cunard- 
Anchor Line, New York City, Cutler-Hammery ilwaukee, Wis. C. & li Ry., Chicago, Ill., Deere (John) Plow Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., Delco Light Co., Dayton, O., Detroit Grapg stroit, Mich., Detroit, aN i Ironton, R. R., Fordson, Mich., Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., New York City, Diamond Crystal Salt Cog Cm? §6lll., Diamond Match Co., New York City, 
Dictaphone Sales Corp., New York City, Dig i /Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich., Dodge Sales & Engi- 
neering Co., Mishawaka, Ind., Draper Corp' fctz Co., Chicago, Ill., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Ducktown Chem. & | enn., Durant Motor Co., New York City, Eastman 
Kodak Stores, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Eat Agency, Cleveland, O., Egry Register Co., Dayton, 
O., Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadeq Co., Hoboken, N. J., Elliott Fisher Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., Erie Railway Co., New York Cit% | gpyeeroit, Mich., Fairbanks Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Fame xe i” York City, Fasheen Knitting Mills, East Boston, 
Mass., Federal Match Sales Corp., P) gre Mietroit, Mich., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., Fisk Tire Co., Chicopee § fg M rence Stove Co., Florence, Mass., Flint 
Motor’ Car Co., Flint, Mich., Foam Fe »., Detroit, Mich., Ford Co, J. B., 
Wyandotte, Mich., Foundation, Co., Nf pe Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, O., French 
Battery Co., Madison, Wis., Frisco. Lin k City, Fruit Growers Express Co., 
Washington, D. C., Gabriel Snubben inal Oil Co., Houston, Texas, Gamewell 
Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Garie f& ric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., Detroit, General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass., Gll Gold Dust Corp., New York City, 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O., Goodyp 2 W., Chicago, Ill., Gould’s Pump, Inc., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Grand Rapids Show§ & t Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey Cif 


5 
Ri jaranty Co. of New York, New York 
City, Hamilton Carhart Cotton Mills, is . Boston, Mass., Hassler Southeast Co., 
New York City, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., < 

< 

€ 


How 652 Great Executives found the way 
to New Volume and Profit 


NS call of corporations which have established branch factories, 
warehouses or offices in Atlanta sounds off those great Ameri- 
can business names that have become household words throughout 


the land. 


One after another the executive heads of these corporations 
have analyzed the South and found it America’s fastest growing 
market. One after another these men have found that maximum 
volume and profit could be attained only by serving the South from 
close at hand. 


eine Boiler: Co., St. Louis, Mo., Heinz 

Corp., H. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Hellm eproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J., Hl 4 joude Eng. Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., Hood 
Rubber Products Co., Watertown, Fenton, O., Hormel & Co., Geo. L., 
Houston, Minn., Howe Scales Co., Ru . New York City, Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio, H. & B. American o. P., Troy, N. Y., Illinois Central 
Railroad, Chicago, IIl., Illinois Glass Truck Corp., Marion, Ind., Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., New York. City, Internati onal Correspondence School, Scranton, 
Pa., International Harvester Co. of \Chicago, Ill., International Motor Co., 
Allentown, Pa., International Paper brding Co., Endicott, N. Y., Jellico 
Coal Co., Kentucky, Jell-O ‘Co., Inc., irk City, Jordan Co., Cleveland, O., 
Johnson & Co., Chas. Eneu, Philadelph too, Mich., Kalman Floor Co., Chicago, 
IIL. Kardex-Rand ois Tonawanda, N. Tire Gos New York City, Kellogg 
Sales Co., Battle Creek, Mich., Kelox M \Mich., Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, 
Ill., Kingan &.Co., Indianapolis, Ind., hr, Wis., Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay 
City, Mich., Kuttroff-Pickhardt, Inc., City, Larned-Carter & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho wibby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago, IIl., 
Liberty Yeast Corp., New York Flt Co., Louis K., Boston, Mass., Linde 
Air Products Co., New York City, Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., Lion Collars & 
Shirts, Inc., Troy, N, Y., Lipton, Inc., hicago, Ill.,. Lockwood-Greene & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass., Logan-Long Co., Ci Mo., Lorain Steel Co., Johnston, Pa., 
Louisville Paper Co., Louisville, Ky., ]] 5 Valve Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., Mack 
International Motor Truck Co., New YE thd., MacMillan Co., New York City, 
_ Malt Dextrose Co., New York City, | |tago, Ill., Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, O., Masury & Sons, John W., ] ‘ly Oil Burner Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
McMillan Co., A. B., Wichita, Kansas Ind., Meyercord .Co., Chicago, IIl., 
Metro Goldwyn Mayer, New York an Valve & Foundry Co., Detroit, 
Mich., Miller- Rubber Co., Akron, q uri Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., 
Mobile. & Ohio Railroad, Washington, vk Rubber Co., Akron, OF Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Orange, N. ] t Co., Chicago, Ill., Mosler Safe Co., 
Hamilton, O., Mulford, H. K., Phi City, National Carbon Co., Inc., New 
York City, National Cash Register Ca OF National Leather Co., Boston, 
Mass., National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, q , New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway Co., New Haven, Conn., O Co., Passaic; N. J., Old Dominion 
Transportation Co., New .York Cif vator Co., New York City, Overman 
Cushion Tire Sales Co., New York Cid t Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Palmolive Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Pan-Ar Davis Co., Detroit, Mich., Parker Pen 
Co., Janesville, Wis., Peaslee-Gaulber se Co., Warren, Pa., Penzoil Co., Oil 
City, Pa., Perfection Stove Co., Cleve ailadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphf phia System, Philadelphia, Pa., Phoenix 
Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa., illsbury Flour, Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. Pa., Portland Cement Association 
Chicago, III., Prest-O-Lite Co., New Y¢ , Chicago, Ill., Pullman Co. Shops, 
Chicago, Ill., Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark N. J., Reed & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
Remington Arms Co., New York City,}) |rp., New York City, Republic Rubber 
Corp., Youngstown, O., Reynolds & Rof ’ } : : bo., New York City, Russell Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Middletown, Ky., Sani-Products C& ies a EHC LE IS OTE LEY CPC OR TRIN TNT EE nt ATO AVALOS ALOMAR RODE IIL IOS RT Minneapolis, Minn., Servel Corp., New 
York. City, Shaughnessy Knitting Co., WZiemamaueaemass eee ee eee eee reset on puma mb | York City, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., Simmons Co., New York City, Simplex Piston Rings Co., Cleveland, O., Sinclair Refining Co., New York Ciey, Singer Sewing Machine Co., New York City, S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., New York City, Smith, L. C. Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Snyder Preserve Co., T. A., Chicago, Ill., Southern Pacific System, New York City, Southern Railroad System, Washington, 
D. C., Spalding Bros., A. G., New York City, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill., Splitdorf Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., Squibb & Son, E. R., New York City, Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill., Sterling 
Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stearns Co., Cleveland,O., Stewart-Warner Products Service Station, Chicago, Ill., Stromberg Carlson Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y., Tetley & Co., Inc., Joseph, 
Greenwick, N. Y., Texas Co., New York City, Texas & Pacific Ry., Dallas, Texas, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O., Timken Roller Bearing Sales & Service, Canton, O., Todd Protectograph Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., Toledo Scales Co., Toledo, O., Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., Underwood Typewriter Co., New York City, Union Carbide Sales Co., New York City, Union Pacific System, 
Omaha, Nebr., Universal Carload & Dist. Co., New York City, Universal Chain Theatrical Enterprises, New York City, United Artists Corp., New York City, United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill., United States Playing Cards Co., Cincinnati, O., United States Rubber Co., New York City, Van Camps Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Virginia Bridge & Iron Works, Roanoke, Va., Virginia 
Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond, Va., Vitrolite Products, Chicago, Ill., Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., 
Wellington-Sears Co., Boston, Mass., Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Whitaker Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., White Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, 
O., Willys Overland, Inc., Toledo, O., Wilson & Co., Chicago, Winchester Simmons Co., St. Louis, Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp., New York City, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Qy 


And after detailed investigations and comparisons, the heads of 652 
great concerns have selected Atlanta as the one logical manufacturing and 
distributing center of the South. The judgment of these men, who have in- 
vested millions upon millions of dollars in the Atlanta Industrial Area, 
has been thoroughly vindicated by the tremendous new volume and new 
profits which resulted. Southern sales quotas, constantly revised upwards, . 
are as often exceeded. The buying power of the South has trebled in the 
past few years. 


Branch factories located in the Atlanta Industrial Area show manu- 
facturing economies that amaze the people back home. Naturally distribution 
costs are lowered all along the line. Eight great railroad systems afford the 
fast service and quick deliveries that meet the new merchandising needs. 
You can deliver overnight from Atlanta. 


| If you are interested in profits, you will want the facts about Atlanta. 
It is the job of the Atlanta Industrial Bureau and its organization of exper- 
ienced and practical engineers to give you the facts in relation to your 
business—without charge or obligation, and in the strictest confidence. 
| Write today. 
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‘ 165 Chamber of Commerce 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


DISTANCE?: 


Certainly! 


BUT THAT aI SNADeAiL 


BY 


(0 CPA 


' X THEN you bought your first 

automobile you probably 
were interested in knowing how 
fast it would go. But that interest 


soon wore off as you settled down 


to the enjoyment of your car. 


Many people go through the 
same stages with radio. They want 


to try for distance. They want to 


Of course you'll want a 
speaker as good as your set. 
With an Atwater Kent 
Radio Speaker you are sure 
of natural tone and all the 
volume you wish. Model L 
shown at right; finished in dark 


put a receiving set through its 
paces. But in the end they settle 
down to listen to the multitude of 
good programs, and it is then that 
they become critical of their re- 
ceiving sets. It is then that they 
appreciate the value of a set that 
will bring in programs clearly and 
naturally. 

In the past year people all over 
the country have advanced re- 
markably in their ideas about 
radio. The call for sets that will 
get “distance”’ has all but disap- 
peared. The desire for “tone” in 
radio has materially increased. 


This is gratifying. For we have 
always stressed the fact that 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and 
concert, in Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 
9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 
WEAF . . New York WGN 


F Chicago 
WJAR . Providence WFI i 


Philadelphia 
alternating 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Davenport 


WEEI. . = . Boston WLIT 
wre . . Washington WCAE . 
wsal . . Cincinnati WGR 
WTAG . . Worcester woc 
WTAM . . Cleveland KSD . St. Louis 
weco . Mpls.-St. Paul wws. Detroit 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada 
Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


Atwater Kent Receivers combine 
tone, selectivity, volume and 
range, rather than stressing the 
fact that standard sets, taken from 
regular stocks, have enabled their 
users to span the continent, and 
even the oceans. 


While Atwater Kent Receivers 
are second to none in distance get- 
ting ability—even those sets that 
claim distance as their sole ob- 
jective—we have never sacrificed 
tone to provide this distance, for 
we are convinced that the real en- 
joyment of radio comes from pro- 
grams comfortably within range 
and received with a clear, full, 
natural tone. 


A good set deserves a good 
speaker—that means noth- 
ing less than an Atwater 
Kent Radio Speaker. It is 
the standard of good tone 
reproduction everywhere. 
Model H shown at left; fin- 
ished in dark brown crystal- 
line, $21.00. Model G, same 
design in amber buff and sage 


brown crystalline, $16.00. 4703 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. green, $23.00. 


Model 30, six-tube One Dial re- 
ceiver, less tubes and_ batteries, 
but with battery cable attached, 
$85.00. 


Model 35, six-tube One Dial 
receiver, shielded cabinet, less 
tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $70.00. 


Model 32, the extra powerful seven-tube 
One Dial receiver, less tubes and batter- 
ies, but with battery cable attached, 
$140.00. 


Model 20 Compact, five-tube 
Three Dial receiver, less tubes 
and batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $60.00. 


What a wor 


HE great success of Sheetrock 

has raised up many imitations. 
Some of them pattern closely after 
the fireproof wallboard, so far as ap- 
pearances go. 


Don’t let appearances deceive you. 
Wallboards that “look like” Sheetrock 


are not Sheetrock. 


Sheetrock is the product of a manufac- 
turer with 30 years’ experience in the min- 
ing, milling and casting of gypsum. It is the time- 
tested development of more than 10 years’ concentration on 
every desirable quality of permanent, smooth-surfaced, fire- 
proof walls and ceilings, easily erected, at low cost. 


Actually billions of feet of Sheetrock have been used by builders 
everywhere. No wonder it is imitated! 


The great advantage of Sheetrock over every substitute is its 
quality. Every ingredient of Sheetrock is produced and proc- 
essed by the United States Gypsum Company. Its fireproof 
core is gypsum rock from our own mines. Its specially tough 


72 designs from National Architectural Prize Contest 
have been compiled in an attractive book. Send $1.00 
and this coupon to Fireproofing Dept. W, U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co., 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


© 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


SHEET ROC 


of difference ! 


and fire-resistive covering is from 

our own mills. Its reinforced edge is 

a USG patented feature, belonging 

to Sheetrock alone. Its exclusive USG 

Sheetrock joint system insures walls 

and ceilings that are smooth and rigid 
—perfect for any decoration. 


x You can easily tell Sheetrock from any 
other wallboard. Every sheet of Sheetrock is 

branded with the USG Sheetrock label. Look for 
that mark. It is your protection—your assurance that the 
wallboard you buy is the wallboard made only by the United 
States Gypsum Company —Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. 


Your dealer in lumber or building supplies sells Sheetrock. 
Write us for full information about its many economical uses. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 30, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free booklet, “Sheetrock Walls.” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


“Nealthful Clantiness 


in the kitchen 


Wherever food is prepared and kept, healthful cleanliness is of vital importance. 
Cooking utensils, aluminum, enameled ware and glass, etc., used in preparing food for the 
children as well as the grown-ups must be hygienically clean and sanitary to preserve the 
wholesomeness of the food. 

Old Dutch assures healthful cleanliness; removesall visible dirt, stains, discolor- 
ations and also invisible impurities. It doesn't scratch; this is important, as scratches are 
catch-alls for dirt and impurities and make food more readily stick to the pan. 

For the sink, table top, cabinet, stove porcelain, enamel and all smooth surfaces, Old 


Dutch is the ideal cleanser. It removes dirt, grease and.grime and preserves the surface. 
Old Dutch will not clog the drain. 


Old Dutch is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, scratchy grit, acid 
and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles are flaky 
and flat shaped. They remove all uncleanliness by erasing it. 


There is nothing else like it 


@ 1926 The C, P. Co. 
Tine 
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This test was made with the sanc- 
tion and cooperation of the Yellow 
Truck and Coach Mfg. Co. (sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors 
Corp.), makers of the three double- 
deck passenger buses that. ran 
over the Parker Duofold Pens. 


Under the Wheels 3 loaded Buses 
arker Duofold again defies Breakage! 
While Fifth Avenue Crowds Marvel 
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The 


Superintendent’s 
Letter 


New York City, Aug.5,1926 
The Parker Pen Co, 
Janesville, Wis, 
Gentlemen: When your repre- 
sentatives asked permission to 
have some of our 67-passenger 
double deck motor coaches (our 
largest) fully loaded run over 
on Fifth Avenue 4 Duofold pen 
to test its Permanite barrel, I 
was frankly skeptical of the 
result. No one could haye been 
more astonished than I when 
your pen survived not only one, 
but three of our buses and when 
opened after the experiment 
wrote perfectly. 


Very truly yours, 
7 


. Supt. No. 5 Division 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company 


Red and Black Color Combination Reg. Trade Mark U.S. Pat. Office 


GAIN has the Parker Duofold’s 
new Permanite barrel withstood 
a test that well astounds the world 

First hurled from a 25-story hotel to 
the pavement below and picked up tin- 
broken; then dropped 3000 ft. from an 
aeroplane without damage; now run 
over by 3 motor buses filled with 67 
passengers each. 

Yet even this weight of more than 
11 tons per bus failed to break the pen 
barrel. 

Yes, it really happened, right in 
Fifth Avenue, New York —while 
crowds looked on and murmured 
admiration. 

Andin this test, as in the other two, 
when the cap was removed ftom this 
black-tipped, lacquer-red beauty, the 


Parker Duofold point wrote perfectly! 

A point that we guarantee for 25 
years, not only for mechanical perfec- 
tion but for wear! 

But it’s not so rigid as other guar- 
anteed points, for we temper the Duo- 
fold to yield to any hand, yet retain its 
original shape. 


Parker 
‘Duofold 


Lucky Curve Feed Q@and 25 Year Point 


Thus in a single pen we give both 
life-long wear and highest writing ex- 
cellence. This duo-fold combination 
comes only in Parker Duofold. 

Today’s Parker Duofold is a 35-year 
development —the product of Geo. S. 
Parker—the only pen of its kind, So | 

look with caution for this stamp of 

the originator —“Geo. S, Parker — 

DUOFOLD.” If you want the world’s 

respect be sure to carry the genuine. 

All good pen counters have it, in 

any point you prefer. Oversize $7. 

Lady or Jr. $5. 

Parker Duofold Pencils to match the Pens: Lady 


Duofold, $3; Over-size Jr., $3.50; ‘Big 
Brother Over-size, $4 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIs. 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK* CHICAGO 
ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO,CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
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You can depend on any one of these; they’re 


. Westclox 
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BABY BEN 


Luminous 


$4.50 


Soe i \ SLEEP-METER 
7K OC? o Ey : Ye ce Ph i ; i f 
JACK O'LANTERN g A, ene 5) ~e | é $2.00 
$3.00 % 


BIG BEN 


BIG BEN {pF = i re, ee —— 4 $3-25 


Luminous 
<i 


$4.50 
A AMERICA 


$1.50 


T’S quite an important matter to buy an alarm clock; 
not for the money involved, but for the results you 
expect from it. The chief thing 1s reliability. 


That’s the real reason for being sure the clock you buy 
is a Westclox; they’re made to be accurate time-keepers. 


Set your Westclox for the time you want to get up and 
it will call you on the dot. 


If you want the same time-keeping regularity in your 
pocket, Pocket Ben, the Westclox watch, costs only $1.50. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


( Prices on all Westclox are slightly higher in Canada } 
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WENTY- 

FIVE years 

ago, two Pol- 

ish patriots, 
friends from youth, 
worked together in 
England to keep 
alive what then 
seemed the forlorn 
hope of their nation- 
alism. One set type 
in a printery that 
published the works 
of Tolstoy, which 
were proscribed by 
the Russian Govern- 
ment. The other was 
a patriotic free-lance 
who had endured Si- 
berian servitude and 
ezarist prisons. At 
one time they occu- 
pied the same cell. 
The compositor was 
Stanislaw Wojcie- 
chowski; his col- 
league was Josef Pil- 
sudski. 

The succeeding 
years, with their tu- 
mult and tragedy 
culminating in the 
World War, brought 
vast changes to these 
men. After the 
Armistice Pilsudski, 
having narrowly escaped execution for mutiny, and fresh 
from a German prison, became the deliverer and consoli- 
dator of his country, emerging from the postwar turmoil 
as the national hero. Wojciechowski, in time, was elected 
president of the republic of Poland. 

On May twelfth last, the two one-time exiles met on the 
Poniatowski Bridge that spans the Vistula at Warsaw. 
Pilsudski, ending a three years’ retirement, was head of a 
military revolt and called upon his old comrade to resign. 
The President refused, rallied an army, and the Battle of 
Warsaw, which raged in the streets of the capital, was the 
result. Four days later Pilsudski was installed in the Bel- 
vedere Palace—the Polish White House—as dictator of 
Poland, and Wojciechowski was a private citizen. Once 
more the Eagle of Poland, as the grizzled old warrior is 
called, sat in the seat of high authority, with a power akin 
to that wielded by the strong-jawed individual who rein- 
carnates Napoleon on the banks of the Tiber. 
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The Difference in Dictatorships 


N THIS episode you have a hint of the drama that has 
almost continuously marked:Pilsudski’s life. For nearly 
forty years he has ridden the storm. His career is a thrill- 
ing serial of war, exile, revolt and varied adventure. To- 
day, at fifty-nine, he is the most romantic and compelling 
figure in European public life with the sole exception of 


Mussolini. Moreover, he is the latest evidence of the new type of Continental 
stabilization through the mailed fist. He has scrapped parliamentarism in very much 
the same way that his Italian prototype subordinated the legislative function to the 


executive at Rome. 


There is this difference in method, however. Mussolini’s autocracy, which is fast 
verging on a near absolutism, is frank, open and unashamed, so to speak. He is the 
state, personifying the historic remark of a certain French king. Pilsudski is also the 
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“whole works,” as 
we would say, but he 
manipulates the 
wires of control from 
behind the facade of 
the Ministry of War, 
and is more consti- 
tutional. Mussolini 
has taken over nearly 
all the posts in the 
cabinet, while the 
Slav overlord con- 
tents himself with 
one. Nevertheless, 
he embodies a big 
stick which whacks 
every obstacle in its 
way. 


Europe’s Key 


HUS Poland joins 

Italy, Spain and, 
to a lesser degree, 
Turkey, in the divert- 
ing and increasingly 
recurrent procedure 
which, ifruthless, has 
so far proved to be 
economically, as well 
as politically, effec- 
tive. 

Pilsudski’s rise to 
fresh eminence—de- 
cidedly fresh in the 
view of his enemies— 
is alone sufficient to single him out for attention. But it is 
invested with far more significance than ordinarily at- 
taches to a daring and successful coup. Poland today is 
a key country of utmost importance, and an index to the 
new European dislocation. 

Although the fact is not generally appreciated in Amer- 
ica, the land that gave the world Kosciuszko, Paderewski, 
Chopin and Joseph Conrad holds the balance of war or 
peace. Her frontiers, with two exceptions, are charged 
with international high explosive. 

From every angle Poland offers a field for timely and 
illuminating analysis. She is inseparably bound up in the 
economic and political destinies of both Germany and 
Russia, and these two countries have vast potentialities 
for serious derangement. So far as Poland is concerned, 
the Germans are at their old trick of sniping with insidious 
propaganda, and seeking a new economic hold on their lost 
provinces through artful penetration. Between Germany 
and Poland flames the hate that is often more destructive 
than actual war. 

Dominating the troubled scene is the lank, stooped 
figure of Pilsudski, who bears the same sort of relation to 
Northern and Eastern Europe that Mussolini does to the 
Mediterranean area. Both express a brand of fiery nation- 
alism that verges on the fanatical. In each instance, espe- 
cially with the Italian, it has wrought a large degree of 
reform. To understand the Polish situation clearly it is 


necessary to outline briefly the series of events that led to the revolution of last May. 
They will also serve to provide the approach to Pilsudski as I saw him in Warsaw. 
First, however, a word of explanation why Poland occupies such a pivotal position in 


European affairs. If you are at all familiar with history you know that Poland was 


despoiled in turn by Prussia, Russia and Austria. Prussia took Upper Silesia, with its 
rich treasure of coal, iron, lead and zine. Posen and parts of West Prussia, including 
Dantzic, also came to her. Austria grabbed Galicia, a vast petroleum-bearing area, while 
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Russia dominated all the rest. What was left of the one- 
time proud kingdom that had sent Sobieski forth to stem 
the Ottoman inundation of Central Europe, became a 
cezarist dependency despite various gallant attempts by the 
Poles to achieve self-determination. Thus three great 
powers had definite stakes in Poland. The aftermath of 
these stewardships provides much of the present confusion. 

Napoleon realized the value of Poland as an interna- 
tional stabilizer. When his glory had departed and he 
brooded in the twilight of that mature reflection which al- 
ways conjures up the ghost of what might have been, he 
said: “‘ My failure to establish a strong Poland as the cor- 
nerstone of European stability, my failure to destroy Prus- 
sia, and my blunder in Russia, were the three great failures 
of my life.” 

When the World War broke, Poland not only became a 
bitterly embattled cockpit, rivaling Northern France in 
ravage and despair, but her people were sore pressed as to 
procedure. Many had to join the Russian army, thus up- 
holding the hands of their long-time oppressors. Others, 
like Pilsudski, who organized his famous Polish Legion, 
fought on the side of the Austrians. But all this is inci- 
dental history. 

What must be comprehended just now is the tangle 
that came with so-called peace, which meant anything but 
peace for the harassed Poles. The backwash of the war 
developed a new and desperate struggle for them. Under 
the leadership of Pilsudski, who had been installed as chief 
of state, they successfully fought the Bolsheviki and also 
the Ukrainians. It was Pilsudski’s hastily formed army 
that checked the red tide that might have easily over- 
run Central Europe and enabled Trotzky to carry out 
his boast “‘to water Cossack horses on the Rhine.’”’ Once 
this was accomplished, Poland faced trouble with every 
frontier adjustment. 


The Polish Dilemma 


HE return of Galicia was easy, because Austria was 

down and out and could offer no protest, either with 
word or deed. With Germany it was a different matter. 
She resented the loss of 10 per cent of her area, which in- 
cluded Posen and parts of Silesia and West Prussia. Po- 
land got her corridor to the sea, with Dantzic as a free port. 
This corridor separated East Prussia from Germany 
proper and added to Teutonic irritation. So, too, with 
Lithuania. The city of Vilna, where Pilsudski was born, 
and the adjacent territory became a 
part of Poland on ethnic and historical 
grounds. In consequence, a state of 
bloodless war exists today between the 
Lithuanians and the Poles. You cannot, 
for example, send a telegram from War- 
saw to Vilna or enter Lithuania from 
Poland anywhere by train. 

The two livest sore spots are in the dis- 
sensions with Germany and Russia. The 
new Russo-German treaty means more 
than economic accord and favored-nation 
treatment. It really signifies that these 
two powers have made common cause 
against Poland. Among other things, a 
trade war is now on between Poland and 
Germany. Drastic limitation of imports 
and exports exists and only the most es- 
sential commodities pass back and forth 
between the countries. Ordinarily, more 
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A Street Outpost During the Revolution 


than 50 per cent of Poland’s trade, both ways, is with the 
Germans. Nowitisstifled. It is the familiar economic up- 
set that follows in the wake of political unrest. Seventy- 
five per cent of Europe’s troubles have been due to this al- 
most chronic trouble. Hence the position of Poland, with a 
disgruntled Germany on one side, a menacing Russia on 
the other, and a belligerent Lithuania to the north, is not 
altogether a happy one. 

This leads to a conclusion which few stop to appreciate. 
Most people know that the stabilization of European cur- 
rencies, especially the German, wrote many troubled pages 
into contemporary fiscal history. But it is not a patch on 
the evils that have resulted from the stabilization of fron- 
tiers. Money eventually finds its level through that inex- 
orable law which is demand and supply. Not so with 
geographical boundaries. Every new line on the map sears 
pride and pricks nationalism. The making of Poland 
created animosities not duplicated in the setting up of any 
of the other succession states. As I have already pointed 
out, three powers were rubbed the wrong way. 

The important fact to keep in mind—and it bears di- 
rectly on the Pilsudski coup—is that if Germany runs 
amuck again it will not be toward the west, but to the east. 
That famous slogan, Der Drang nach Osten—the push to 
the East—was the battle cry of the Hohenzollern economic 
conquest of Turkey and the Balkans. It helped the van- 
ished Teutonic empire to its place in the world sun and it 
is stilla fetish. It may lead the country to commit another 
supreme folly. 

Berlin wants to make the Baltic a German lake. She 
yearns to restore the lost part of Upper Silesia to the fold. 
She not only keeps Dantzic almost completely Prus- 
sianized—the free city is anything but free from Germanic 
control—but is inciting the Lithuanians against the Poles. 
No man can dispassionately analyze the German come- 
back at first hand without realizing that with the rebirth of 
her industrial imperialism—the new trust era is only one 
evidence—there is a kindred stirring of the passion for 
power which was her undoing. She is making herself 
economically strong so that, the League of Nations failing 
her, she can some day make a physical issue out of her 
minority population in Poland. 

All this means that with the nagging now going on, Po- 
land could be provoked beyond all diplomatic patience by 
Germany. Her stoutest ally, France, might become in- 
volved, and the international beans would be spilled again. 
I am making no dire prophecy, nor am I seeking to conjure 
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up the specter of another big European mix-up. I simply 
state the facts as they are, and the biggest fact of all is that 
the Polish-German situation is the most acute on the 
world map today. Germany may not precipitate trouble 
for some time to come, or until, as a shrewd observer 
stated to me in Berlin, “she can take back the lost part 
of Upper Silesia at a single bite.”’ But one thing is certain— 
she will not let matters rest as they are. 

Poland’s hazard is not exclusively on the west. To para- 
phrase one of Napoleon’s historic injunctions, beyond the 
Vistula lies Russia. The Bolsheviki still smart under their 
defeat by the Poles in 1920. As you will learn presently, 
one of the basic reasons for Pilsudski’s swift overthrow of 
the government was that he feared a socialist-inspired cut 
in the army. Poland must be ready for eventualities 
despite the drain upon her resources. 


Making a Nation of Patchwork 


OW you can see what I meant when I said that the 

Polish frontiers are charged with high explosive. Out 
of 4000 kilometers of border, 75 per cent are, to quote 
Count Skrzynski, former Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, ‘‘permanently menaced’’; while 20 per cent are 
insecure. The danger lines face Germany, Russia, Lithu- 
ania and, to a lesser extent, Czecho-Slovakia. Only the 
Rumanian and the Latvian demarcations are safe. 

So much for the international aspect. The home situa- 
tion, which eventually led Pilsudski to strike, led to many 
complications. First divided territorially by others, Po- 
land now divided herself. The welding of the three Po- 
lands—that is, the Russian, German and Austrian units— 
was difficult enough, but it was almost matched by a kin- 
dred internal political turmoil. 

When the Teutonic empire cracked, Pilsudski, having 
been released from prison by the new German Republic, 
made a dramatic appearance at Warsaw. He became a de 
facto dictator, set up a socialistic provisional régime with 
himself as chief of state. 

Later on, a constituent assembly functioned. Pilsudski’s 
first task was to build a nation out of the patchwork thrown 
up by the war. As someone has well said, ‘‘He had to 
create a state from president to postman.” 

But before he could get-down to nation building he had, 
as I have intimated, to clear the country of new enemies. 
First came the Ukrainians and then the Bolsheviki. The 
marvel is that the country survived the difficulties that 
beset her within and without. Only an 
unflinching patriotism could have in- 
spired the resistance. 

It was not until 1921, after the Treaty 
of Riga which established peaceful rela- 
tions with Moscow, that Poland was able 
to begin anything like definite recon- 
struction. Meanwhile the provisional 
government carried on. The following 
year—that is 1922—Pilsudski refused 
the presidency, but retained the post of 
chief of staff. Then, as now, his concern 
was the army. In 1923 he retired to his 
small estate near Warsaw to write his 
memoirs. He had been made Marshal of 
Poland, which was his only official rank. 
His henchmen, however, still occupied 
strategic places in the army. Between 
1923 and the decisive events of last May 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Barricades at the Nowy Swiat Street, Warsaw 


At Top—Pilsudski (in Front) Returning With His Staff From the Conference With the President on the Poniatowski Bridge Which Precipitated the Revolution 
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“You Will Fight. Just the Same —No, Not Just the Same; You Will Fight Harder, for You Will Fight Me”"’ 


OR a quarter century or more the Café Napolitain, 

facing the Boulevard des Capucines at the angle of 

Rue Louis le Grand, had been a rendezvous of 
journalists and duelists. Often the terms were synonymous 
in that Parisian epoch preceding the World War. Then, 
after the theater hour, night life deserted the boulevards 
for the effervescent atmosphere of Montmartre heights. 
But always a few regulars remained on the Napolitain 
terrasse, or inside the brightly lighted, mirrored room, play- 
ing dominoes, discussing politics, sipping absinth or the 
bock—a new habit—until drowsy waiters piled empty 
chairs upon the tables as preliminary warning that the 
place would close. 

The windows, on this sultry August night, were open 
wide to the dead air of the boulevard. Across the way, the 
bright lights of the Café Américain, a place that still catered 
to a diminishing all-night clientele, glittered through the 
heavy foliage. The old woman of the news kiosk was put- 
ting up the shutters, but beggars, guides and hawkers of 
legal and illegal wares still kept rapacious eyes upon the 
few passers-by. The traffic rumble lessened. Taxis honked 
only occasionally. The sidewalk talk became infrequent. 

Seated on a wall banquette, opposite a mirror reflecting 
the boulevard, a man read diligently the late edition of 
Le Temps, that cumbrous journal that delves minutely into 
every nuance of French life. The Agadir crisis of 1911, 
when the Kaiser dramatically sent his warship Panther to 
the African harbor, was at its height, preshadowing Arma- 
geddon. The entente cordiale with England was being 
tested for the first time, and France for the first time since 
Sedan faced a grave political situation with a certain 
sang-froid. 


The man behind the newspaper raised his head several 
times, glanced searchingly through the window or into the 
mirror. But he was apparently absorbed in Le Temps, when 
another man entered from the terrasse—a large, imposing 
man of about forty. His face was lean, harsh, marked by a 
long, glowing scar, evidently a saber cut, extending from 
his forehead to the point of his chin. His dress was negli- 
gent. He wore a dinner coat, but the soft silk shirt was 
slightly rumpled and the points of the black tie hung low. 
He crossed the room slowly, but light in every movement, 
halting under the center chandelier, facing a waiter. 

“This Monsieur London’’—he seemed to bite out the 
words—‘“‘has he been here tonight?”’ The sneer in his voice 
carried even across to the man with the newspaper. 

“No; no, Monsieur de Kerstrat—er—no, no, Monsieur 
le Comte,’’ the waiter stuttered; ‘‘pas encore, but he will 
come. Always he comes—usually a few minutes later.” 

“Does he come alone?”’ The waiter hesitated. ‘‘ An- 
swer!’’ The command rumbled. 

The waiter spread out his hands. ‘“‘No, no, Monsieur le 
Comte.”’ He bent low. ‘“‘Usually Monsieur le Baron 
Sapigny is with him.” 

“H’m!”’ De Kerstrat stroked the scar, his brilliant, 
steely eyes fixed on the shabby black figure. “‘ You will say 
nothing,” he ordered finally. ‘‘You will not say that I 
came or that I may return.’”’ He stalked out. The man be- 
hind the newspaper looked after him and smiled. 

A young woman came quickly through the doorway. 
She was slim, petite, her face white under a dark veil coy- 
ering her eyes. She was dressed with quiet elegance. Her 
gown was dark, clinging, her hat wide-brimmed. She 
advanced timidly to a table near the rear wall. 


“My escort will come in a moment,” she told the waiter 
as she ordered coffee. 

The man with the newspaper observed her curiously. 
She was not the type of girl that came usually to the Café 
Napolitain, or any café, after midnight, alone. Her hand 
trembled as she stirred her coffee, splashing a little on the 
marble table. The domino game ended and the players 
went out noisily. Except for the political argument still 
progressing at a front table, the place was silent. A waiter 
began piling up the empty chairs. 

“What was De Kerstrat doing here?” one of these late 
habitués called to him. He shrugged, without reply. 

“Who is De Kerstrat?’”’ another asked. 

The first speaker stared. ‘‘ Mean to say you never heard 
of Guy de Kerstrat?’’ he asked. ‘“‘Editor of La Vie 
Francaise. Famous duelist—greatest left-handed swords- 
man living. Friend of Norbert Merignon.” 

The man behind the newspaper stirred slightly at the 
mention of Merignon, the great maitre d’armes, probably 
the finest swordsman that France has ever produced. The 
waiter remarked that the Count de Kerstrat did occasion- 
ally honor the Café Napolitain with his presence. 

A young man came in hastily and peered almost rudely 
into the faces at the front table. His face was flushed. He 
did not notice the man with Le Temps; but catching sight 
of the young woman, he made quickly for her table. 

“‘Louise—you—here alone!” He seized her hands, star- 
ing at her. His voice carried, and she drew him down beside 
her on the banquette with nervous hands. 

“Georges,” she whispered, ‘‘I expected Henri—not you. 
Oh, I am so frightened. De Kerstrat was here.’”’ She was 
almost convulsive. 
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Madame Dorzial’s Eyes Steadied 
Again. Her Voice Was Scornfully 
Persuasive. ‘“‘I Again Repeat 


That I am Here to Warn You. 
This Girl Has Friends’’ 


en 


ee Gu bbie 
brother will not 
come,” he told 
her, and she 
clung to him. 
“T kept him 
away.” Their 
heads drew close 
and they whispered, both evidently under nerve tension. 

Two men now sauntered in and seated themselves at 
the center table, almost under the chandelier. The first 
was lean, sallow, middle-aged, with furtive eyes, a droop- 
ing mustache over prominent teeth. Slightly bent, he yet 
carried himself easily. The other, about the same age, was 
bulky, red-faced, red-necked, with close-cropped gray hair, 
small gray eyes, too close together, giving an unpleasant 
impression. He moved catlike, swinging long gorilla arms. 
They ordered absinth and awaited it in silence. The 
man beyond them dropped his Temps slightly to see 
over the top of the page. Their backs were toward him, 
and like the youth and the girl in the far corner, they took 
no interest in him. 

The lean, sallow man was obviously nervous, and his 
companion fidgeted childishly with spoons and soucoupes. 
A woman on the terrasse, just outside the window, turned 
now and then to stare in at the pair. Her look was coolly 
insolent, but even more contemptuous. At first she re- 
mained unnoticed. But finally the lean man caught her 
glance and half rose from his chair. She laughed over her 
shoulder, then moved quickly around through the door- 
way, into the room, and stood before them. 

“Fernande!”’ the lean man ejaculated, and fell back into 
his chair. 

She bent toward him, smiling wickedly. She was more 
than forty, but with traces of great charm and beauty. 
Her figure was still good—tall, slender—and her dark gown 
molded it. Her hair was graying, but her eyes were brilliant 
and her complexion well administered. Her poise was 
perfect. 

“Yes, Fernande!’’ she said mockingly. ‘‘Fernande 
Dorzial. You didn’t expect me tonight, Sapigny, mon ami. 
But’”—she bent farther forward, dropping her tone— 
“T come to warn you.” 

Sapigny stared up at her, silent. The other glanced at 
her merely, and continued sipping his absinth. The man 
with the newspaper watched. Uninvited, madame drew 
forward a chair and seated herself. Sapigny scowled, 
spreading out his hands as though to push her away. She 
bent nearer. 
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“T know all about it,’”’ she stated in her cool, low tones. 
“T tell you that I come to warn you. I was opposite when 
you came along, and before.” 

‘Send her away,” the other man broke in harshly. The 
woman turned upon him almost with a snarl. 

‘Silence, you!’’ she ordered. ‘‘Sapigny’’—she turned 
back to the other, her eyes steady, angry—‘‘tell your friend 
to remember that I am Madame Dorzial.”’ But Sapigny 
remained mute, overwhelmed. She leaned even closer. 
Her face and voice were calm. ‘‘I have the misfortune 
still to need you, my friend. Otherwise you could go to 
the devil. But in this matter you have gone too far— 
for a government official—to trap young Henri de Sayre— 
an attaché of the Foreign Office, worthless though he 
be.”’ 

“Wnough!’’ Sapigny seized her arm, twisting it, so that 
she almost cried out. Her livid face was now only an inch 
from his own. i 

“You are trying to get at the sister through him. Oh, I 
know!”’ She breathed the words passionately. He re- 
leased her, smiling grimly. 

““ Ah, it’s the girl you are jealous of,”’ he said. ‘‘I under- 
stand.” 

‘Madame Dorzial’s eyes steadied again. Her voice was 
scornfully persuasive. ‘‘I again repeat that I am here to 
warn you. This girl has friends, even if her brother cannot 
get out of your clutches.” 

“You mean the fellow she wants to marry—young 
Georges Deslandres.’”’. The youth beside the girl rose 
quickly, and remained standing, watching the trio. ‘‘Bah! 
He will be easy to take care of.”” Sapigny snapped his 
fingers. 

Madame Dorzial looked at him speculatively, then said 
slowly, as though weighing the effect of her words: “‘ Listen, 
Sapigny, and you, too, London. I know that there is more 
in this than just the girl. And it may interest you further 
to know that Guy de Kerstrat passed through this café 
just before you entered.” 

Both stared at her. London blinked stupidly; his face 
changed from red to purple; his hand clutched the 
absinth glass until it cracked. 
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Sapigny’s pallid face 
began to twitch. 
““What’s—what’s that?” 
he stuttered finally. 

“Just that,’’ the Dorzial woman re- 

plied calmly. ‘‘De Kerstrat—Count 

Guy de Kerstrat, duelist du premier 

ordre.”’” She laughed shortly. ‘“‘You 
know that, René, since your great quarrelsome friend 
Ponsot went down before him at the first prise d’armes. 
You seconded Ponsot, I remember. You seemed quite up- 
set when you got home.” 

“Quel diable!”’ Sapigny muttered. 

“Correct. A devil; not only with the sword—with 
women too. No, no, mon ami’’—as Sapigny made a ges- 
ture—‘“‘he never cast his eyes upon your chére Fernande. 
But you know well enough that the little Louise de Sayre 
interests him.” 

“Leave her out,’’ Sapigny said almost wildly, his hands 
clutching the table, his body straining. ‘‘Leave her out, 
I tell you!”” Madame Dorzial laughed spitefully. 

“Oui, you would leave her out now, although you have 
tried to shake me off for her these last months. But you 
are in greater danger than from me, or even De Kerstrat.” 
She leaned forward, placing her fingers on his twitching arm. 

“What do you mean?” Sapigny almost whispered. 

She still looked at him steadily. ‘You drink too much 
absinth,”’ she said at last; “‘too much for an official of the 
government. And when you drink, you dream. You should 
never dream, my friend, at least not audibly.” 

Sapigny started from his chair, but London dragged him 
back, his voice again breaking in. “‘I’ll take care of 
De Kerstrat,’’ he rumbled. ‘It’s probably not true that 
he has been here.’”’ His little eyes passed from one to the 
other. “‘Now get her away.” 

Madame Dorzial returned his look. ‘Better listen a 
moment longer,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Here in the Boulevard des 
Capucines, when the trees are in full leaf, one disappears 
by merely crossing from one side to the other. I tell you 
I saw De Kerstrat here, from the terrasse opposite. He 
could not see me, but he talked with this waiter, asked 
him something.” 

“Bah! Garcon!’”’ London signaled the waiter, who did 
not see him, but continued stacking chairs on the tables. 
Several taxis honked outside. The young couple, Des- 
landres and Louise de Sayre, watched with white faces. The 
man with the newspaper saw everything. The place was 
still. Madame Dorzial toyed with her hand bag, looking 
down at the table, smiling. 

“T am going now,” she then said, slowly rising. ‘“‘One 
other point I mention: Should you have trouble with 
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De Kerstrat on account of the girl—or the other matter— 
it would be well to remember that he is the great friend—the 
comrade in arms, one might say—of Norbert Merignon.”’ 

London’s small eyes blinked at the name. Sapigny sat 
slumped in his chair, his eyes glazed, dull, like those of an 
animal. 

“True, Merignon never fights a duel.’”” Madame Dor- 
zial’s words were quietly discursive. ‘‘He is not like his 
father in that. He has been content always merely to be 
the champion fencer. But in such a case as this ——” 

London’s great fist crashed on the table as he sprang to 
his feet. ‘‘I will take care of this, I tell you!’”’ he cried, 
motioning her to go. ‘‘Merignon won’t do anything, and 
I ask nothing better than to meet Guy de Kerstrat.”’ 

“Enchanted!’’ The voice came through the open door, 
mockingly, almost gayly. 

De Kerstrat stood there, bowing ironically, but without 
removing the wide-brimmed black hat pushed far back on 
his shaggy hair. Then he stood erect, almost filling the 
doorway with his bulk. He gazed at them thus for several 
seconds, then glided into the room. London and Sapigny 
backed hastily until they stood under the chandelier. 
Madame Dorzial quietly resumed her chair. Young Des- 
landres started forward, but the girl clutched his arm. The 
man behind the newspaper smiled broadly. All others had 
gone. For the moment even the waiters were not in sight. 

De Kerstrat halted in front of London, glaring down at 
him, the deep scar on his face showing the color of fire 
against the whiteness of his skin. 

“Enchanted,” he repeated, insult in every syllable. 
“IT would have given you the pleasure of meeting me be- 
fore, but I was not sure of your name. They call you 
London—London—duelist—accomplished duelist. What 
is your name, pig that you seem? And what do you do— 
with this, for example?” indicating the shaking Sapigny. 
““Come, London, what do they call you at home?’ 

London took a step forward, one arm upraised. De 
Kerstrat remained still, arms folded, looking down, and 
holding the other with eyes that 
had become cruel, menacing. 

A chair overturned in the 
corner and Deslandres ran to 
the center of the room, seizing 
De Kerstrat’s arm. The 
men confronting each 
other fell back, sur- 
prised. A faint scream 
came from the girl, and 
even the man with the 


A Woman on the Terrasse, Just Outside the Window, 
Turned Now and Then to Stare in at the Pair. 


newspaper dropped the sheet fully from his face, leaning 
forward. Only Madame Dorzial remained as before, calm, 
smiling. 

“This is my affair, De Kerstrat!’’ Deslandres cried. 
“You keep out, I tell you! I’ve been here all along. 
They’ve got hold of Henri de Sayre to do their dirty 
work. They waited for him—but I came.” 

De Kerstrat threw off the arm with a single abrupt move, 
but the young man turned from him quickly and, before 
time for interference, seized one of the half-filled absinth 
glasses. He hurled it and the contents full into London’s 
face. 

Louise de Sayre struggled from behind the corner table, 
rushed to Deslandres, flinging both arms about him, trying 
to drag him away. London mechanically wiped the liquid 
from his face and eyes. Sapigny excitedly pushed back a 
pair of waiters who had suddenly appeared with the fat, 
shrieking caissiére. 

De Kerstrat was the first to recover himself. With his 
left arm he thrust aside one of the waiters, who then ran 
into the boulevard, shouting for the police. Calmly he 
turned to Deslandres and Louise de Sayre. The girl shrank 
back as his glittering eyes passed over her. 

“Very well, Deslandres, since you have been so impru- 
dent. But if it is only the girl you serve, you have chal- 
lenged the wrong man.” 

Again his cool, insulting eyes traveled over the face and 
figure of Louise, still clinging to the youngman. Heseemed 
to reflect deeply. Several late pedestrians passed the open 
windows beyond the terrasse, laughing. De Kerstrat 
shrugged. 

‘Alors! Even so, there are two of them. So I will take 
on the other.”’ As he spoke, he picked up the second absinth 
glass and almost carelessly tossed the contents into the face 
of Sapigny. Madame Dorzial stood erect, suddenly, star- 
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Look Was Coolly Insolent, But Even More Contemptuous 


A movement behind caused all to turn. The waiter was 
entering, followed by an agent of police. De Kerstrat 
stepped forward, facing the man in uniform. 

“You will go,” the editor told him quietly. “It is noth- 
ing; nothing to report. Two gentlemen’’—a faint sneer in 
his voice—“‘have spilled their drink. You know me. I am 
De Kerstrat.”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur le Comte,” the policeman answered, 
backing to the door. De Kerstrat stood looking after him, 
at the same time motioning for Deslandres to take the girl 
away. ' 

“Our seconds will meet tomorrow,” he called to Sapigny 
and London, as the pair, still mopping their faces, passed 
out before him. He remained, a gigantic figure under the 
great chandelier, apparently lost in thought, idly drawing a 
cigar from a big gold case and lighting it abstractedly. Be- 
side him stood Fernande Dorzial, her head high, her eyes 
shining. Without giving her a glance, and puffing calmly 
at the cigar, De Kerstrat sauntered into the boulevard. 

The man with the newspaper now rose. He was a 
medium-sized individual of stocky, powerful build, but 
with delicate white hands and long fingers that seemed 
fragile in comparison with the remainder of him. He had 
crinkled blond hair, wide-set blue eyes, and was clean- 
shaven, with a prominent square chin. Stuffing the news- 
paper into a side pocket of his tweed jacket, he walked 
toward the door with the same catlike tread that character- 
ized both London and De Kerstrat. He paused beside 
Madame Dorzial, who had remained as though petrified. 

“Bon soir, Fernande,”’ the man said, courteously raising 
his hat. 

“You—you—Norbert Merignon!”’ Sheshrank, dropped 
into the chair, terror spreading over her face. He smiled 
quietly as he disappeared. 

An hour earlier than usual, Norbert Merignon and 
Louis, his father, arrived the next morning at the famous 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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HEN he was not teaching the fraternity parrot 

the new college yell, brought back from the East 

by the track team, Bartley was often to be 
traced as the source of extraordinary moanings or cries of 
pain coming from the fourth floor of the house. Commit- 
tees were at times appointed from the stronger members 
of the fraternity to go up quietly to his room and see 
whether his sufferings could be relieved. Three members 
constituted a committee. It was advisable that each 
member should weigh approximately one hundred and 
eighty, and should be physically fit. 

Diagnosis, originally made by Doe Freeman, the star 
medicine major, was confirmed by later committees. Doc 
never cared to visit the patient after the first conference. 
He was a smallish, spectacled person. Bartley had held 
him out of the dormer window, over the row of garbage 
cans outside the kitchen door. It was his idea that his 
symptoms would be alleviated if Doc Freeman were 
dropped into the can that happened to be conveniently 
open. It had looked rather far down to the cans through 
Doc Freeman’s distance glasses. He said afterward that 
if Bartley had weakened, the world might have lost its 
first and probably last really good doctor. For the sake 
of mankind therefore he did not again serve on the com- 
mittee. 

At his suggestion husky yokels from the incoming fresh- 
man class were hereafter made a permanent committee 
on Bartley’s pain, and were relieved for the remainder of 
the term from floor cleaning, lawn mowing, dog washing 
and like humble tasks about the place. 

That Bartley was an undergraduate of a remote geo- 
logical era will be clear when it is said that not the least 
of Doc Freeman’s glory in making his diagnosis was due to 
Bartley’s being the first case of its kind on the carnpus. 
Other cases rapidly appeared, of an infection so virulent 
as to remove many a promising undergraduate to the 


limbo of those whose universities regretted having to re- 
turn them to public life. It was, in short, the first case on 
record of what Doc Freeman ably recognized as saxo- 
phonitis virulens. He was a modest man, and refused to 
allow it to be known as Freeman’s disease. It continued 
for some time to be known around the house as Bartley’s 
pain. As it spread from community to community until 
children were said in some parts of America to be born 
playing the saxophone, Bartley’s pain became a for- 
gotten term and the saxophone a recognized attribute of 
civilized man, like baldness or astigmatism, and practically 
nothing was done about it anywhere. 

Around the house the treatment had been to put 
Bartley under his mattress and sit on him until he felt 
better. This took three men and a good deal of hard work, 
as Bartley was strong and not at all codperative. It was, 
moreover, an empirical treatment that did not get at the 
seat of the disease, and so many committee members were 
painfully bruised in applying it that it lapsed even in the 
place of its origin. 

By the time Bartley was a junior he played his saxo- 
phone openly in the college dance orchestra, and made so 
much money by his rhythmic moanings at formals that he 
was practically independent of his monthly check from 
home. For this reason he headed the list of those who 
wholly or in part sustained themselves throughout their 
college career, and was so mentioned by the president on 
Commencement Day. His picture appeared in metropoli- 
tan journals also, under the caption, Multimillionaire’s 
Son Works Way through State University. 

The accompanying news story informed a gratified 
democracy that Elliott (Swede) Bartley, the powerful 
halfback whose exploits in finding holes in opposing teams 
and carrying the pigskin through them, had insured three 
successive years of victory for his alma mater; Elliott 
(Swede) Bartley, now a senior in the university, had 
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supported himself there for two years, without assistance 
from his parents. Bartley, Sr., was quoted as saying that 
he was ready to stand back of the kid, but that the kid 
seemed entirely able to stand alone. A genuine Bartley, 
said his father, not without fatherly pride. 

Swede Bartley was quoted as saying that he was 
merely doing what any American youth could do in our 
great public institutions of learning. No snobbishness had 
ever come his way, he said in answer to questioning by alert 
members of the radical press. The accompanying picture 
showed him in nose, shoulder and shin guards, holding the 
pigskin. This was before the days of the light, running type 
of football player, and Swede Bartley looked like noth- 
ing so much as a man-eating gorilla, fully outfitted for 
deep-sea diving. 

This picture cut his mother to the heart. Her memories 
of her son as a handsome replica, in masculine mold, of her 
own renowned loveliness were confirmed by many photo- 
graphs of his early boyhood. She felt so badly about the 
widely broadcast slander on her son’s and her own good 
looks, and Bartley, Sr., had so much influence with the 
city papers, that within a month two society supplements 
carried proper refutations of the mud-guard libel. These 
photographs showed Elliott—but not Swede—in his first 
Tuxedo, and in one case, attired for a fancy-dress party 
as a reproduction of the Blue Boy. 

The appearance of these pictures made Mrs. Bartley 
so happy that she ceased to talk to Bartley, Sr., about 
telling the president of the university to make the students 
stop calling Elliott Swede. She was anxious to adduce 
evidence in the shape of Mayflower immigration passports 
in proof that not a drop of Swedish blood flowed in Bart- 
ley’s veins. It did no good to explain that he was called 
Swede merely because he was so blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
and because his college worshiped him. Nothing but the 
society-supplement pictures served to quiet Mrs. Bart- 
ley, and of these she sent marked copies to all her friends 
in the university town. 

This episode, especially the picture of the Blue Boy, 
generated absolutely the first cloud that Bartley’s ex- 
traordinary popularity had ever sustained at the univer- 
sity. However, word got about that Swede was not 
accountable for his mother’s mental states, and that the 
sacredness of his sorrow over them should be respected. 
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Fox-trotting fellow students looked at him reverently 
after this, swaying behind his silver saxophone, and vener- 
ated the gallantry with which he masked all grief over his 
mother’s shame. 

Up to this point the story of Bartley, B. A., conforms 
to the best moving-picture traditions of college life. He 
reached the first term of his senior year practically un- 
sullied by any information of an academic sort, and en- 
shrined in the hearts of some thousands of undergraduates 
and alumni of Midwestern University. He belonged to so 
many societies that his sweater front could at all times have 
served as a display tray for a jeweler’s window; and al- 
though his graduation was as yet seven months distant, 
he was already in receipt of offers to become football coach 
in two different universities, to be headlined in Wightly’s 
new jazz band, and to be featured at a king’s salary as 
special writer for a sport’s column. 

Just which of these fruits of college preparation for lead- 
ership Bartley would have allowed to drop into his open 
mouth as he lay under the tree of learning, he frankly con- 
fessed himself unable to decide. Fate—working, as always, 
secretively—suddenly decided for him, and precipitated 
Midwestern into the volcano of a most detonating row. 

Bartley had reached his senior year by the simple 
process of never taking anything other than snap courses 
with men never known to flunk an athlete. A certain 
vague curiosity at times steered him into the dangerous 
whirlpool of classrooms which expected time and thought 
of their occupants. But friends always fished him out in 
season, and his record at the registrar’s office continued to 
show the absolute minimum of necessary passing grades in 
the minimum number of permitted hours. These credits 
showed that his interests were catholic, as they ran the 
gamut of elementary French, Principles of Bee Culture, 
History of Music, Theory of Electric Wiring, and so on 
through Nineteenth Century American Writers of Fiction, 
and one term of lectures on Pre-Raphaelite Painters. His 
guardian angels, unfortunately, slumbered at the beginning 
of Bartley’s senior year. For no better reason than that 
he wanted to know something about it, he elected a course 
in political science. Later, when appalled compatriots 


got this reason out of him, the very foundations of under- 
graduate sanity were undermined by its feebleness. 

“You dumb-bell!”’ a voice finally gasped. ‘‘Didn’t you 
know that when you take Poly Con 4d, you gotta work?”’ 

There was no anger in the eyes that rested on him. At 
once the campus idol and its favorite son, he was looked at 
with grieved affection. Three pairs of influential eyes 
focused themselves sadly on his valuable form as it deco- 
rated the window seat of his room. It was the best room 
in his fraternity house, as befitted his seniority and ac- 
knowledged public worth. Bartley decorated it better 
than could anyone else present. Certainly the tublike 
contours of House, who had just spoken, would have failed 
of his effect. House, however, though not beautiful, was 
business manager of the A. §. A. A., and what he said at 
Midwestern got respectful hearing. Bartley looked at him. 

“Haven’t I some rights?’’ he asked most surprisingly. 
“Even if I am a dumb-bell? Haven’t I worked for this 
college nearly four years? Now that I’m a senior, can’t I 
enjoy myself a little? There’s a lot of things I want to 
know, and I don’t know one of them, all because I had to 
keep my place on the team, or because of some glee-club 
tour. I’m about fed up with slaving for the public.” 

“The trouble with you is you’ve a swelled head.”’ 

This was not House. This was Artie Powers, the captain 
of the team. Naturally he was nervous and overwrought 
at the idea of Midwestern’s football supremacy being lost 
in his senior year. 

“Powers doesn’t mean anything, Bartley.” 

This was Willard, president of Sigma Sigma. To be in 
Sigma Sigma a man must have served his university con- 
spicuously for two years. To be president, he must be 
outstanding, even in Sigma Sigma. 

“Sure,” said Bartley. ‘‘That’s all right.” 

“The main thing,’ Willard went on, ‘‘is—what is to be 
done about it?’’ This was a sample of the executive capac- 
ity that had put Willard where he was in the student body. 

“Oh, well,” said Bartley easily, “I’ll hop around and 
see Plunkett. He’s a good guy. I[’ll fix it up with him.” 

This was reassuring. As the influential three walked 
away across the campus they agreed that if Bartley 


hopped around, Plunkett would be fixed. Plunkett, al- 
though faculty, was known to be a good guy. 

“Used to be some kind of an athlete himself,’’ volun- 
teered Willard. It was like him to have in the back of his 
very able mind the now almost legendary fact that Plun- 
kett’s intercollegiate record in the pole vault had stood 
unbroken for eleven years. 

“T don’t know,” said Artie Powers uneasily. ‘‘He’s 
hard-boiled when it comes to Poly Con 4d. It was all 
right for you to smooth things over. But Bartley’s been 
the fair-haired boy around here so long he thinks he can 
get away with anything. He hadn’t any right to take that 
course, and he’d better fix it up.” 

Bartley hopped around to see Plunkett that very eve- 
ning. Plunkett’s office hours daily were from ten to eleven 
and two to three, in the Political Science Building. Bart- 
ley, however, accompanied by his Dobermann Pinscher, 
strolled up the Plunkett front walk, just as the good 
guy and the family Airedale were inspecting a gopher hole 
in the hydrangea bed, shortly before dusk. The resultant 
amenities between the two dogs, thus suddenly apprised of 
each other’s inharmonious auras, broke all the ice that 
might have gathered about the meeting between professor 
and student. 

When Sandy and Von Hindenburg were leashed to stout 
structures on opposite sides of the Plunkett residence, and 
the sweat of honest effort had been wiped from their own- 
ers’ brows, it was easy for Bartley to relax in the very 
comfortable study chair put at his disposal and to fall 
into pleasant chat. There was a little bronze discus thrower 
under the study lamp, on which his eyes rested. Some 
friend of his host had made it. It was not at all like 
Myron’s, as was clear when a plaster cast of the Greek 
came down from the bookshelf. After the athlete a bronze 
model of Sandy came in for a comment. From dogs to 
horses, to polo, to yachting, to Henley, to walking trips in 
England, to mountain climbing, to Matterhorn versus 
Rainier, to a discussion of racial differences, international 
politics and European entanglements seemed easy and 
agreeable transitions in talk. 

(Continued on Page 137) 


Bartley Played His Saxophone in the College Dance Orchestra, and Made So Much Money by His Rhythmic Moanings That He Was Practically 
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is basically 
a business which 
intrigues the fancy 
and imagination 
of humans, there 
is one particular 
feature of it which 
makes a special 
appeal to layman 
and aviator alike, 
and that is the fly- 
ing of high-speed 
racing planes. 
Racing aviation 
holds the same re- 
lation to flying in 
general as the mo- 
tordrome and the 
racing of automo- 
biles hold to the 
progress and ad- 
vancement of the 
automotive indus- 
try. If we had 
waited for our tre- 
mendous progress 
in developing and 
refining the gaso- 
line motor of years 
ago to come to us 
in the due course 
of events, or from 
the everyday op- 
eration of automo- 
biles, the world 
would still be look- 
ing forward to that 
time when it would 
be possessed of the 
high-speed, great- 
horse-power eco- 
nomical engines 
which are avail- 
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Lieutenant Williams Flying a Navy Seaplane in an Upside-Down 
Spiral at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., July, 1919. 


In Ovai—Lieutenant Williams 


able today. 


Many years ago a few men who were blessed with vision. 


and imagination decided to build, and influence others to 
build, the best and most durable power plants and carrying 
gear then available, and to subject these cars to the most 
reasonably severe road tests and to determine just how far, 
in point of speed, durability and economy, the automotive 
industry had progressed. The first attempts at automobile 
racing brought out huge power plants, cumbersome and 
wasteful as to material and fuel. Even as late as 1911 the 
racing-automobile engines were huge gas-eating plants, 
with great pistons and cylinders. In those days it was con- 
sidered highly unreasonable to ex- 
pect an engine to stay together and 
turn over 2000 revolutions a minute; 
the pits and repair stations were al- 
ways well equipped with apparatus 
for fighting the fire or fires which al- 
most always enlivened every race; 
and the cars, chassis and running gear 
were heavy and crudely constructed. 
By dint of steady application and 
an untiring contribution of energy 
and ingenuity, the engines have 
made great strides in performance 
and reliability. 


Do More With Less 


HE modern engine used in auto- 

mobile racing develops much 
higher horse power, and looks like a 
pygmy compared with the motors of 
years ago, which were permitted to 
have a piston displacement of 447 
cubic inches, while the modern rules 
permit only 122 cubic inches; and the 
engines are capable of 4000 to 5000 
revolutions a minute. 

Each year the contest board of the 
American Automobile Association 
attempts so to alter the rules for 


racing as to limit the 
size of the engines, to 
force economy in fuel 
and material and, in 
short, do more with 
less. The piston dis- 
placement of the en- 
gine in which De 
Paolo won the 500-°: 
mile Indianapolis Clas- 
sic on Memorial Day of 
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The Start of the 266.6 m. p. h. Flight, With Lieutenant Williams as Pilot 


October 30, 1926 


last year was 122.9 
cubic inches, com- 
pared with the 
447.1 inches piston 
displacement of 
the car in which 
Harroun won the 
first Indianapolis 
event in 1911. 
Harroun’s speed 
was 74.5 miles an 
hour, while De 
Paolo’s speed was 
101.18 miles an 
hour. Such” a 
comparison in per- 
formance is adem- 
onstration of what 
has been accom- 
plished by the 
small, high-speed, 
economical en- 
gine; and the prog- 
ress is based on 
refinement in de- 
sign, which in turn 
depends in a great 
measure on the 
data which have 
been obtained 
from motordrome 
racing tests. 


Development 


S WE know it 
today, the 
highly developed 
economical auto- 
mobile on the 
market is a direct 
result of the racing 
activities which 
forced its refine- 
ment and made its existence possible. Al- 
most every mechanical device is born with 
a certain amount of what we call bugs 
in it, and these must be discovered and 
worked out under definitely established 
conditions which will immediately bring 
them to the surface. 
All this is by way of explaining just why 
we have certain young men flying around 
the country at a crazy rate of speed in 
airplanes. To date the Army and Navy 
have rightly taken the lead and loaned 
their aid, technical and financial, in fore- 
ing the progress and development in 
this quarter. The Government must 
have the fastest and strongest pur- 
suit planes, in order to keep our de- 
fensive and offensive aviation in a 
position which will compare favor- 
ably with the aeronautical equip- 
ment of the other nations of the world. 
Comparison shows us that, as in 
the field of aviation racing the Army 
and Navy services can point with 
the greatest pride to their achieve- 
ments, so also in pursuit and military 
types are we forced to concede noth- 
ing to the rest of the world. Our rac- 
ing ships of 1921-1922 are the pursuit 
ships of today. By comparing the 
early racer with the lately developed 
pursuit ship, we find they are almost 
identical, the minor differences con- 
sisting in a little more wing spread 
in the case of the pursuit ship for 
the purpose of attaining lower and 
safer landing speed, and a few 
changes in the fuselage to accommo- 
date war loads, such as guns and 
ammunition. 
The finely streamlined nose was 
developed for racing and was imme- 
diately incorporated into our service 
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ships, while the shape of the racing fuselage has been closely 
adhered to. The same clean, low-resistance landing gear 
has been minutely copied, and the system for using the 
surfaces which control the lateral balance, called ailerons, 
are but developments of the racing types. The struts, or 
N members, which hold the wings apart are directly pat- 
terned after the racer struts, and so on, item for item and 
part for part, as they developed in our racing planes, they 
were immediately built into the service ships. As a con- 
sequence the performance of our service fighting planes 
and in fact all types of military planes has been boosted 
tremendously. Refinement in the design of our motors 
and in the construction of our airplanes means that we get 
more and more performance, greater speed, greater maneu- 
verability, greater climb, and most important of all, a fac- 
tor of safety which has been so increased as to permit the 
modern aircraft to withstand almost unbelievable stress 
and strain. 

Just try to picture a squadron of high-speed, single- 
seater fighting planes sailing along at an altitude of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet—almost invisible from the ground. The 
leader signals; the squadron splits up into formations of 
threes, and each trio assumes a V formation. The leader 
signals again—the signal may be a waving of his wings or 
the sharp raising and depressing of the nose of his plane— 
and tips his plane, nose down, motor wide open, and they 
all follow him, the air speed 
meters reading about 170 miles 
an hour. The hands on the air 
speed indicators during this dive 
will run right to 200 and climb 
slowly up to 250 miles an hour— 
which is the last mark on the 
face of the indicator—and from 
there on the hand flutters in an 
attempt to begin at zero again 
and start around once more. 


The Pulitzer Race 


HE plane and motor drone 

is faint at first, and as the 
several V’s gather speed in their 
headlong dive toward earth the 
drone becomes an angry roar, 
the whistle of the wires becomes 
a shriek, the gleaming spots be- 
come airplanes, and above all 
this uproar comes the staccato, 
metallic rattle of the motor- 
driven machine guns, firing be- 
tween the propeller blades. 
There is your modern pursuit 
squadron diving from nowhere 


overhead and attacking some ground objective with a 
hail of lead and steel. Those planes came out of the blue 
heavens above with a rush and a roar, and they came 
fast, but the data and ideas for building those planes 
and motors all came slowly from the developments in 
our racing planes. 

In 1920, Ralph, Joseph and Herbert Pulitzer offered 
a trophy, to be competed for each year, for the best 
speed made over a closed triangular or circular course, 
for the distance of 200 kilometers, or 124.27 plus miles. 
The trophy was intended to become the property of the 
organization which sponsored the winning entry. It is 
a beautiful model of a woman holding an airplane over 
her head. Gold, silver and bronze plaques, replicas of 
the trophy, are presented as their personal property to 
the pilots who finish in first, second and third place. 
This race has since been known as the Pulitzer Race 
and is recognized as the most important aviation event 
of each year. Pilots and aircraft builders have always 
considered it a classic and have spared no effort to build 
or fly an entry and a winner. It is the event which holds 
the highest honors in aeronautics. 

In 1922 the Navy took the lead and undertook to 
push aviation racing with typical vigor and enterprise. 
A Navy racing team was organized and detailed to fly 
the three or four types of racers that were being built. 


The Wreck of Lieutenant San- 

derson’s Plane After He Landed 

in an Adjoining Field to Avoid 

Colliding With the Crowd on His 
Home Airdrome 


The team was commanded by 
Lieut. Com. M. A. Mitscher, 
U.S. Navy, and was composed 
of Lieuts. Sandy Sanderson and 
Pat Mulchay from the Marine 
Corps, and Lieuts. S. Calloway, 
Dave Rittenhouse, Hal Brow 
and Al Williams from the Navy. 

We were intensely thrilled 
with the work ahead of us, as we 
knew little or nothing about it. 
Very few of us had traveled 
more than 140 miles an hour for 
any. distance or had landed at 
any speed in excess of 60 miles 
an hour. Wedid not know what 
kind of personal equipment we 
might need, what type of gog- 
gles to use, what kind of helmet, 
and soon. Conjecture was rife; 
gossip had clothed high-speed 
flying with all sorts of garments. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO. U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Lower Manhattan as it 


Appears to an Aviator 


There was this danger and that 
hazard, and then someone would 
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An Airman’s View of Philadelphia, En Route From New York to Washington 


recite the wild experiences of 
one of the notable aviators of the day. Meantime we 
pounded around in our service ships and sought to simu- 
late the conditions we thought we would encounter. 


A New Pilot for a Winning Plane 


INALLY the time came for the members of the team to 

gather their effects and journey to the different flying 
fields and factories where our steeds were being fabricated. 
Hal Brow and I hurried to the Curtiss factory at Garden 
City, Long Island. I had been assigned to fly the racer in 
which Bert Acosta had won the Omaha event in 1921, and 
had only seen pictures of this plane and its pilot, and could 
never remember whether my first reactions were of excite- 
ment or pleasure. Lieutenant Brow’s plane was not yet 
completed, but it was to be the same as mine in every par- 
ticular, except that his plane was equipped with radiators 
which covered the wings, thus permitting the plane to 
slide through the air with less resistance and a promise of 
greater speed. The wing-radiator idea was just coming out 
of the experimental stage and was practically new for rac- 
ing planes. His plane was also equipped with the latest 
Curtiss motor, which developed about 505 horse power— 
the famous type known as the D-12 Curtiss—a twelve- 
cylinder, water-cooled, high-compression engine. 

My machine was equipped with a Curtiss CD-12, de- 
veloping about 480 horse power and the forerunner of the 
famous D-12. The cooling system on my plane consisted 
of the most reliable equipment known at that time. My 
plane had been carefully preserved since the past year’s 
event and had just been reconditioned and overhauled, 
and it was the prettiest bit of aircraft we had ever seen. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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O COMPETENT lawyer, weighing in 

the dispassionate atmosphere of this 

late day the evidence adduced at the 
Biers murder trial, can doubt that Heloise 
Fayne was upstairs in her own room, alone and 
in bed, when the shots were fired that alarmed the house- 
hold. The district attorney, exercising his hallowed pre- 
rogative as devil’s advocate, attacked Miss Fayne’s alibi, 
sought to prove that hers was the hand that fired those 
startling shots. The consensus of professional opinion is 
heavily against him today. 

To the end of the famous case—a verdict with which the 
brethren pick no quarrel—the people’s stronghold was the 
motive. The jury, swayed unquestionably by the youth 
and beauty of Miss Fayne, must have been revolted by 
that motive again and again. It sticks out. It will not be 
dissimulated here, will not be covered with a magician’s 
hat merely for the frivolous purpose of making a readable 
tale and one leading to the duly unexpected climax. But 
neither shall enlightened latter-day opinion be barred here 
because of its technical incompetence under the rules. 

Miss Heloise Fayne, then, was in her own chamber on 
the third floor of the Biers house on East Ninety-third 
Street, Borough of Manhattan, at 4:06 A.M., being the 
morning of April 6, 1915. The exact time was had from a 
Mrs. Maves, who was a guest in the Biers house over- 
night, and who, thinking she was being called to breakfast, 
looked at her imported and infallible Swiss watch to verify 
her suspicions. There had been a gay party in the Biers 
house, and Mrs. Maves was not the only one in a condition 
to confuse the rude bellow of a pistol with the merry tinkle 
of a breakfast bell. 

Miss Fayne, on the brink of the peremptory instant, was 
alone and in bed, with her slanting green eyes fixed on the 
shadowy ceiling. She testified later that she was fast 
asleep; we shall not believe her. Her reaction to the pistol 
shots was too snappy. All men may not be liars, despite the 
disgusted dictum of a shrewd old judge and ruler; but 
some women, and even some good women, relying on the 
help of Providence to establish the right, are willing, when 
Providence is vexed by an unconsidered detail, to help out 
in their turn with a little hurried perjury. Miss Heloise 
Fayne was wide awake. She sat bolt upright, threw aside 
the down coverlet, baby-wool blanket and linen sheet, and 
leaped to the cold floor. She ran to her door, unlocked it 
and hurled it back, and stepped into the hall. 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘all of a sudden I heard 


Miss Heloise Fayne 
Was Wide Awake. 
She Sat Bolt Upright 


Tlhomas McMorrow 


BY HARLEXZ) ENNIS, 


Mrs. Maves, having resolved that there was some mis- 
take, appeared in her doorway. Mrs. Fayne, mother of 
Heloise, showed in a doorway at the other end of the hall. 
Jack Boyce, of the dancing team of Boyce and Rodgers, 
put forth his inconsiderable head and shielded his valuable 
legs behind his door. He was being urged by the invisible 
Miss Rodgers, his roommate, to pursue fleetly and to 
grapple and to quell, but he said to her now in a gruff aside, 
“Tell it to Sweeney!’’ Jack was a merry-andrew who had 
come to eat and to drink and to cut up, and not to play a 
heavy, and he wasn’t step- 
ping out of character at the 
mere say-so of his lawful 
wedded wife. 

“Did you hear it?’’ 
called Mrs. Fayne. 

“Shots—two of them,” 
said Jack Boyce. 

“T was sound asleep, and 


something. Where was 
itt 

““Downstairs, wasn’t 
heyy 

“T thought it was right 
in my room.” 

““Where’s Bertie? Look 
in his room, somebody.” 

“Somebody ought to go 
downstairs and investi- 
gate.” ‘ 

“He’s not there,” an- 
nounced Heloise, after rap- 
ping on Elbert Biers’ door 
and calling on him to come 
forth, and going deter- 
minedly in. 

‘““He must be down- 
stairs.” j 


STIVERS. 


toward the dark stair well. ‘“‘Come ahead, folks. Nothing 
to be afraid of now, ladies. It’s all over. . Here, 
what’s that down there?”’ 

“Tt is nothing but your own shirt on the newel post,” 
said Heloise, pushing him on and down. “You were un- 
dressing all the way up stairs.” 

“‘T must have been soused,”’ said Jack. 
“But I certainly heard those two shots. 
Bing—bing! Like that. I thought Florrie 
had found out about the blonde.” 

“Tt’s no right time 
to kid, Jack,” said Miss 
Rodgers severely. 
“What are you stand- 
ing there for? Got a 
nail in your foot? Go 
on ahead down!”’ 

“Somebody turn on 
the lights up there,” 
bargained Jack. 

The lights were 
switched on from 
above, illuminating the 
floor below Jack Boyce. 
“Tt is Barron, sir,” said 
Elbert Biers’ man. 
“Can I do anything?” 

“Why, yes, Barron,” 
said Jack, glad to seize 
command of the situa- 
tion and to leave the 
mopping up to an un- 
derling. ‘“‘Come down 
here and go through 
these rooms and see if 
everything is all right. 
Sing right out for me if 
you find something.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bar- 
ron, passing him on the 
stair. “‘ Pardon.” 

The living space of the second floor was oc- 
cupied by an unused suite of bedrooms. Barron 
went through these rapidly and reported his 
lack of discovery to his superior on the landing. 
The group of guests followed Barron down to 
the first floor, where were the drawing-room, music room 
and dining room. 

These were similarly unfruitful of surprises, and Barron 
switched on more lights and descended into the basement. 
Jack Boyce, following tardily, was midway in the final 
flight of stairs when Barron appeared below him in the 
entrance hall. “‘ Mr. Biers is down here, sir!”’ 

“Ah, Bertie is all right,” guessed Jack. ‘‘Ladies ——”’ 

“No, sin. 2 

““What’s that, Barron? Is he —— What’s ——” 

“‘T haven’t looked very closely, but 
he seems to be badly hurt.” 

“Let’s look,” said Jack, hurrying 
down. 

The Biers house was of the Amer- 
ican-basement type that is entered 
only at the street level. The main 
rooms of the basement were the 
foyer in front and the kitchen in the 
rear. The foyer was entered from 
the street through a short vestibule; 
the kitchen made connection with the 
sidewalk through a long and narrow 
hall and a door beside that giving 
into the master’s quarters. 

Elbert Biers, born April 8, 1885, lay 
dead in his foyer. His body, pierced 
fatally by two bullets of .35 caliber, 
lay over the arm of a chair, seeming 
to show that he had been shot while 
seated. The pistol expert at police 
headquarters, to whom the detail was 
referred in due course, could not name 
the make of the weapon with any as- 
surance; he thought that it was for- 
eign, probably German, and that it 
was a pistol. The body was clad in 
pajamas and a Japanese kimono. 

“Call a doctor, somebody,” ordered 


“We'll all go,”’ declared 
Jack Boyce, advancing 


“Hinkle,’’ Whispered Mr. Luray, “I’m All 
Through, I Can’t Pay More”’ 


Jack Boyce. “Can that yowling, will 
you, Florrie? Barron, call a doctor.” 
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“Yes, sir,” said the man, going into the kitchen: He did 
not seem greatly affected by the tragedy, although it 
meant to him the loss of a cushy job—the expression is his. 

“We better leave everything as it is for the police,” said 
Heloise, moving toward her mother. 


“Yeah, call the police, somebody,” accepted Jack Boyce. . 


Heloise walked to the street door at the other end of the 
vestibule. She opened it quickly and stepped into the 
street. She looked up and down the deserted thoroughfare. 

She saw a woman hurrying toward her, and drew back 
into the doorway. She had recognized in the on-coming 
figure her own maid, Marie. The girl was barefooted in the 
cold street, with nothing but a sleazy wrap of dark ma- 
terial above her nightdress. She ran toward the doorway 
and was entering when Heloise caught her arm. The girl 
screamed faintly. 

“What are you doing out here, Marie?’’ demanded 
Heloise. 

“‘T have sick, madame,” said Marie. “I go to the drug 
store.”’ 

“Like that?’’ said Heloise, flipping her finger tips 
against the girl’s attire. ‘‘Without even slippers? Do you 
know what’s happened?”’ 

“Oh, no, no, madame! I do not know!”’ 

“You lie, Marie. Why else are you so excited? What’s 
the matter with you? Why do you look like that?” 

“Oh, no, madame!” 

““You’re lying to me. You know that Mr. Biers has been 
killed. Come now!”’ 

“T go not to the drug store then,’’ amended the girl. 
“T go to the dining room for the brandy. I have sick of the 
stomach cramps, madame. And then, what is? I hear the 
guns. I run down. I look. Ah, it is Mr. Biers! What is to 
do? I am so frightened, madame. I run into the street.’’ 

‘Marie,’ said Heloise, after reflecting on this improved 
story, ‘‘I have always been a good friend to you, and I do 


’ 


4 


-% 


not wish to hand you over to the police for questioning. 
But if I thought for a moment that you knew anything at 
all about this ——”’ 

“Ts it then so great loss to madame?”’ said the girl, 
suddenly pert. 

“You dare to speak to me like that?”’ said Heloise, 
crushing the girl’s slight arm and opening darting green 
eyes on her until she cowered again. 

“Ah, no, madame, I know nothing of it!” 

“T’ll decide about that later,’ said Heloise, releasing 
her. ‘‘There, go quickly. Slip in through the service hall 
and kitchen and up the back stairs before you’re seen. 
Hurry!”’ 

Mrs. Fayne was standing in the vestibule just out of 
earshot, but with her eyes on the couple in the doorway. 
“Tt was Marie,’’ whispered Heloise, passing her. 

‘“Marie!”’ said Mrs. Fayne, suppressing an exclamation. 
“She didn’t—she doesn’t—you don’t think ¥ 

“No,” said Heloise. She threw her arm about her 
mother in a quick exuberance of feeling and pressed the 
older woman to her. They rejoined the whimpering group 
in the dining room. 

“Did someone come in?’’ demanded Jack Boyce, strid- 
ing into the vestibule. ‘‘Dry up, Florrie, will you? You 
got the whole place wet. Hello—look, folks, the street door 
is open! Leave it right like that, everybody. That’s police 
evidence, that is.” 

“Poor, poor Bertie!”’ cried Heloise, falling on her knees 
beside the body of the murdered man and bursting into 
tears. ; 

a 

UG GAFFNEY, the burly rowdy who guarded the 

street door of the dingy little brick house on Centre 
Street, lost patience under the nagging of a would-be client 
of Counselor Ambrose Hinkle. ‘Told you to blow, didn’t 


I, bug?” snarled Tug, seizing his annoyer by the collar. 


and waist and running him expertly off the stoop and down 
the block. The prospective client fell, got up, shook a futile 
fist-and stalked off in search of other professional advice. 

Two ladies, halted in alarm, watched Tug swagger back 
to his post. One of them—a young and beautiful creature, 
with piled hair of the hue of old copper, wearing under her 
open mink coat a mourning dress that brought out the 
green lights in her slanting eyes—decided that new busi- 
ness was inorder, and said, “‘Is this Mr. Hinkle’s office?”’ 

“Only by appointment, lady,’ said Tug. ‘‘And he 
ain’t making any.” 

“We must see him,” she said, tendering a five-dollar 
bill. 

He lifted a refusing hand. ‘“‘If it was anybody else but a 
lady, kid,”’ he said with a leer of homage, “‘I’d take it for 
a souvenir, and turn ’em down just the same. Send it 
south! Absolutely nothing doing!” 

“You'd like to oblige me?”’ She looked from under long 
brown lashes. 

Tug met her glance and looked away warily. ‘‘Not for 
love or money, kid. Cohen’d take my head off. The boss 
won’t see nobody.”’ 

“‘TIsn’t he strong, mother?” said the girl to her compan- 
ion. 

“Well, ladies,’ admitted Tug, swelling his chest, 
“there’s good guys thought I was money from home and 
found out I was bad news.” 

*“And so quick, isn’t he, mother?”’ 

““That’s because I ain’t muscle-bound, see?”’ he said, 
swinging his arms. ‘‘ Look at my old man—God ha’ mercy 
on him. He was twicet as strong as me, but he had such a 
big muscle that he couldn’t more’n tickle his back collar 
button with the end of his finger. Like this, see? The old 
woman had to put on his collar like he was a horse. 
Yeah, I’m fast.” 


(Continued on Page 62) 


The Group of Guests Followed Barron Down to the First Floor, Where Were the Drawing-:Room, Music Room and Dining Room, 
These Were Similarly Unfruitful of Surprises 


“T Don’t See How They Keep it Up, Those New Yorkers,’’ He Marveled. 


gers that stepped from the 4:10 Central of 

Georgia from Macon—fat, jolly underwear 
salesmen; slender, jolly fillies home from Wes- 
leyan; and medium-size, jolly merchants returned 
from a dandy time buying widgets—there was one whose 
presence stood forth, numbing the senses with its beauty, 
as a spectacle not likely to be encountered more than once 
or twice in a lifetime. 

This coup d@’@il was arrayed in brilliant magenta, a velvet 
of that delightful hue having been dedicated to the com- 
position of an Austrian Hussar uniform which had been 
adorned here and there with improving features garnered 
from the Elizabethan, Louis Quatorze, and First Empire 
periods. Down the sides of the breeches stretched citrine 
stripes as wide as a whisky glass, and on the pockets of the 
coat skirt were curlicues and gadgets of verd antique. A 
military cape was of bishop’s purple patterned with topaz 
hickies and whoozis. Five or six million corruscating brass 
buttons flecked the gent’s facade as stars spatter the 
heavens at night, and gold ropes and tassels dangled from 
a dozen pleasantly unexpected locations. He was wearing, 
moreover, high boots of glistening grisaille and an enor- 
mous turban hot from Islam. 

This would not be, however, any prince of Abyssinia, 
killing a summer day in Riverside, Georgia, but Brother 
Rich Slayback, of Slayback’s Smoke Shop, gorgeously and 
eagerly returned from the seventh annual convention of 
the uniform rank of the Fraternal, Protective, Loyal and 
Benevolent Order of Yaks, and as he emerged from the 
Union Station, to stagger Twelfth Street with his magnifi- 
cence, a thirty-six-year-old hack horse took one look, 
reared for the first time since its adolescence and fled 
madly in the direction of Norfolk, Virginia. 

It was, however, but a trifling incident, and Brother 
Slayback, properly ignoring it, turned his steps in the di- 
rection of Third Avenue and Eleventh Street, where there 
lived the class of the town, Miss Anita Moselle, a straw- 
berry blonde; and, though Brother Slayback’s ultimate 
thoughts may have been with her, it presently became 
clear that any other person, male or female, might serve his 
most pressing need meanwhile. 

And at Fifth Avenue such a potential stop-gap paused 
unwarily to study the advancing spectacle with the bal- 
anced calm that only a stationary position can give. 

“Well!” the stop-gap exclaimed with some feeling. 


I: THE otherwise usual scattering of passen- 


on the Street at One o’Clock in the Morning’”’ 


By Nunnally Johnson 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


RAEBURWN VAN 


“‘Ambrose!’’ The returned Yak seized the stop-gap by 
the hand. “Just got in from Macon. Been ——”’ 

“Well!” repeated Ambrose. 

“‘Yep,’”’ agreed Brother Slayback. ‘‘Been to the Yaks’ 
convention. Ambrose, old man, you ought to join—you 
really ought. Let me tell you, I ain’t had such a time since 
the Shriners’ convention. There was a parade ——”’ 

“Well, if you ain’t the darnedest-lcoking fellow —— 

“Uniform rank of the Yaks,” Brother Slayback ex- 
plained. ‘‘There was a parade that took a hour to pass a 
given point. It formed at Cotton and Mulberry Streets at 
ten o’clock sharp 

“‘T swear,”’ muttered the stop-gap, “‘I never seen nothin’ 
like it in my life. What’s them tassels?”’ 

“‘Oh—those?’’ The Yak touched a thingumbob. ‘‘ Why, 
those are tassels.” 

“Tassels, eh?’? Ambrose nodded, his darkest suspicions 
confirmed. “I sort of thought they might be tassels. But 
I swear I never seen ——” 

Brother Slayback drew a deep, preparatory breath. “I 
want to tell you one thing about that parade, Ambrose,” 
he began. ‘It’s a kind of honor in a way for Riverside, 
living here like I do, because I hadn’t no idea that anybody 
there ever heard of me. Well, sir, the parade was forming 
at Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp ——” 

He stopped. Ambrose was moving away, apparently 
oblivious of the narrative. ‘‘I swear,’’ he was mumbling, 
“if anybody’d tole me somebody’d dress up like that I 
wouldn’t of ever believed ——” 

His words died vaguely and Brother Slayback followed 
his retreat with wistful eyes. Then, recovering his Oriental 
aplomb, he set out again in the direction of Third Avenue 
and Eleventh Street, and as he put distance behind him he 
became barely able to conceal his growing eagerness to 


” 


‘burst an account of the parade incident over the beautiful 


head of the adorable Miss Moselle. 

His heart was warm toward the Yaks. There, he felt, 
was a lodge that really was a lodge. Not one of those stiff 
and formal organizations that regulated the uniforms of 
its members, but a band of liberal, big-hearted fellows 
which permitted its members to exercise some individuality 
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and originality in the creation of their regalia. 
Every man, it was, for himself, and if a chap 
had any artistic ideas at all he could fix himself 
up a swell outfit. And, too, there was the insur- 
- ance feature. 

At Third Avenue, just as he was about to turn the 
corner, he ran squarely into Hubert Sniffen. Brother 
Slayback extended his hand happily. 

“Aubert!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Just got in from the Yaks’ 
convention and, say, I just want to tell you something that 
happened during the parade a 

Mr. Sniffen looked at the magenta garments for a single 
concentrated minute and then with an ejaculation of 
amazement he walked rapidly away, leaving the Yak 
highly mystified. 

His mystification changed then, as he stood contemplat- 
ing the situation, to something resembling anger. What 
did those fellows mean? Wasn’t there no common courtesy 
left in them? He wasn’t going to keep them long. All he 
wanted to do was tell them about how the Imperial Poten- 
tate came right up to him—he suddenly clinched his teeth. 
Well, there was Anita anyway. She’d see that it was im- 
portant. 

He strode down the street, sending astounded house cats 
into hysterics and dumfounding small boys, and his face 
was that of the fighting yak, than which there is no more 
dangerous animal when aroused. But then as he neared 
the Moselle home the grim determination of his counte- 
nance relaxed, and as he turned in the gate it became that 
of a sentimental yak hastening to a tryst. 

He sprang up the three steps with one bound and burst 
into the bower made of the front porch by a thick vine— 
and stopped dead. Sitting in the swing beside his straw- 
berry blonde was another man—a slick and urbane young 
man whom he had never seen before in his life. Brother 
Slayback felt a sudden sinking of his heart. The fire in him 
died. 

Under the cool, mildly curious gaze of the modish stran- 
ger he reddened. For a minute there was silence, and then 
the stranger broke the peace. 

“Are you,’”’ he asked calmly, “‘going to bring the ele- 
phants in with you?”’ 

Anger smote the Yak again. ‘‘Say, look here,” he began, 
when Miss Moselle rose and interrupted hastily. 

“Oh, Rich!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘I’m so glad to see you. 
This is Arnold Huggins—you remember Arnold, don’t 
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YO? com Arnold, this is—you must remember Rich 
Slayback.”’ 

Mr. Huggins raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Why, certainly,” he 
said. ‘Only I never saw him as Santa Claus before. How 
are you, Mr. Slayback?”’ 

“All right.” 

The Yak accepted the outthrust hand slowly. 
Huggins, however, was cordiality itself. 

“Hang your turban on the hatrack,’’ he said heartily, 

‘and sit right down. In the circus business now?” 

Miss Moselle again cast a scuttle of oil on the troubled 
waters. “‘Oh, Arnold,” she said, “‘you are so funny! Rich 
is a Yak—he’s just been to the Yak convention in Macon. 
Arnold,” she added, addressing Rich, “‘is here on a visit 
from New York. He’s the star reporter on the New York 
Globe-Courier now—aren’t you, Arnold?—and he’s been 
telling me some of the most fascinating stories about his ex- 
periences. I’m just thrilled to death. . . . Sit down, Rich.” 

Brother Slayback removed his turban, which immedi- 
ately collapsed into acres of cloth, and sat down warily. 

““Arnold knows Michael Arlen,’’ Miss Moselle contin- 
ued. “‘Just think, Rich, he knows him quite well. Tell 
us, Arnold, about a 

“Yes,” drawled Mr. Huggins nonchalantly, ‘‘ Mike and 


Mr. 


[ got to be quite good friends. A very interesting fellow, ° 


” 


Mike; charming, witty, always 

The Yak stirred. ‘“‘ Representative of Congress Hawkins 
was at the convention,” he said. ‘‘He’s a Past Potentate 
of Hu Lu Temple.” 

This bit of news fell in fallow ground. There was a quiet 
of several seconds and then Mr. Huggins resumed: 

“‘Mike and I were in Texas Guinan’s Club one morning 
about four o’clock—good scout, Texas—and Jack Pick- 
ford, Marilyn Miller, Jack Dempsey, Peggy Joyce and 
some other folks were in my party 2 

‘“What are you?” asked Brother Slayback. “A guide?” 

“Why, Rich!’’ Miss Moselle spoke reprovingly. She 
turned again to Mr. Huggins. 

“Arnold,” she said, “tell methis: Isall this I’ve been hear- 
ing about Myrtle Bismuth of the Noted Players films true?”’ 

“Why,’’ Mr. Huggins : 
hesitated, laughing in some 
slight embarrassment, ‘I 


“Hubert!’? He Exclaimed. 
I Just Want to Tell You Something That Happened During the Parade ae 


really don’t know as I ought to talk about it. Myrtle is 
a good friend of mine, you know. Good scout, Myrtle. 
You see, I met Oscar Roach, whose name has been con- 
nected with hers, when I was covering the big Hogstratten 
murder ——”’ 

“Olaf Hogstratten,’’ volunteered Brother Slayback, 
“was a Yak, in good standing. The Cairo Temple, which 
he was Supreme Potentate of, give him a swell funeral.” 

“T heard,” said Miss Moselle, ‘‘that Oscar Roach was 
getting a divorce from Agnes McFarlan, and that Myrtle 
Bismuth ——”’ 

“Nothing to it,’ Mr. Huggins stated definitely. ‘Agnes 
would have told me.”’ 

There was another moment of calm as Mr. Huggins 
drew nonchalantly on a straw-tipped cigarette, and then 
Rich cleared his throat and leaned forward. 

“Anita,” he said, “there was one little incident—noth- 
ing much—that happened at the convention I think’ll 
interest you. We had a big parade, you know. It took a 
hour to pass a given point. Well, the parade formed at 
Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp, and 
while I was standing there a 

““Besides,’’ Mr. Huggins added, ‘‘I happen to know fora 
fact that Myrtle is all wrapped up in Ted Speare.”’ 

“Not Ted Speare, the novelist !’’ Miss Moselle exclaimed. 
“‘T read somewhere that he was a woman hater.” 

“Teddy Speare a woman hater!’’ Mr. Huggins laughed. 
“Say, I met Teddy when I was covering the Blank murder 
story—remember that? Well, if I should tell you about all 
the parties I and Ted have been on together you wouldn’t 
think he was a woman hater. It was only last week ——-”’ 

Rich raised his voice. “I say, the parade formed at 
Cotton and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp ——”’ 

““T don’t see,” soliloquized Anita, ‘‘how such stories 
can get started. I just wouldn’t read his last book because 
I heard he was a woman hater.” 

My ten o’clock sharp ——-” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Mr. Huggins recollected, ‘‘I was 
talking to Jackie Barrymore about Oscar and Myrtle 
about a month ago. I was on some double-murder story— 

I’ve forgotten what. We are always out on some 
murder story or other, you know 8 
“Tt must be perfectly fascinating!”’ 


Miss 


Moselle could not helpinterrupting. ‘‘ You meet 


“*Just Got in From the Yaks’ Convention and, Say, 


the most fascinating people in journalism. Oh, I just wish 
I was a man so I could be a journalist.” 

“You could join the Yaks,’”’ suggested Brother Slay- 
back, “if you was a man—and the right kind.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ Mr. Huggins deprecated the fas- 
cination of his calling. ‘‘It’s interesting enough at first, 
I suppose, but pretty soon it becomes the same old thing 
over and again—murders, scandals, that kind of things. 
Now and then something good turns up. Now there was 
that Cinderella story at : 

“Oh, tell me about the man who adopts all those chil- 
dren. Is he really so handsome 2 

“Well,” said Mr. Huggins, “‘I’ll tell you something that 
Gloria Swanson said to me—good scout, Gloria—about 
his latest adoption a 

Brother Slayback shifted his position. ‘‘If you don’t 
mind, Anita,” he said, ‘‘I just wanted to tell you one thing 
about the Yaks’ parade—I got to be going—I just want to 
tell you ——”’ 

Miss Moselle turned to him expectantly. “‘Oh, yes,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You know how absent-minded I am, Rich. What 
was it you were saying?”’ 

“Well,”’ Rich said, heaving a sigh of relief, ‘‘the parad- 
formed at ten o’clock sharp ——” 

‘Parades,’ remarked Mr. Huggins, ‘‘are the most bo 
ing things in the world to cover. Just after the war I had 
to cover one every Saturday on Fifth Avenue ——”’ 

Brother Slayback rose. ‘Anita,’ he said positively, 
“‘how is your mother? May I go in to see her?” 

Miss Moselle followed him to his feet. ‘I’m sorry, 
Rich,”’ she said, ‘“‘but mother’s asleep. She hasn’t been 
able to leave her bed yet. I’ll tell her, though, that you 
asked. She’ll be awfully pleased. Have you got to go?” 

Mr. Huggins rose. ‘‘Very glad to have met you, Mr. 
Slayback,”’ he said; “‘especially in that outfit. I don’t 
know that I’ve ever seen anything ——”’ 

““Good-by,” said Brother Slayback, trying to put the 
acres of cloth on his head, where it rested like a shroud. 
“T got to make a report to my Temple.” He moved 
toward the steps and Anita followed. They stood together 
for a moment, hands clasped in adieu, until he breathed, 
* Anita.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she whispered. 

“The parade was forming at ten o’clock sharp —— 

““Anita!’’ The call came from Mr. Huggins. 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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DAM, being an author, says I should never 
A use a title not easily understood. And since 
Adam may for once in his life be right, 

I’d better explain what’s meant by “‘waving the baby.” 

I’d heard often enough of waving the flag; and I wasn’t 
an entire stranger to either those venal patriots or those 
crafty play producers who, when all else fails, fly to the 
national colors for succor. But I stumbled on the newer 
phrase and the newer practice when a disgruntled bachelor 
candidate for our Connecticut State Legislature tried to 
explain his defeat at the hands of an opponent who had 
over-assiduously pounded the home-and-fireside drum and 
kissed all the infants in arms and publicly proclaimed him- 
self as the father of nine little ones of his own. The child- 
less one accused the unctuous and prolific victor of waving 
the baby. 

Now I’m not pretending to say that Adam uses his 
offspring precisely as the ladies of the chorus use the Stars 
and Stripes for the grand finale of a tableau vivant in a 
Broadway revue. But I do know that just as many a great 
artist has put his own small son on canvas, so many a pre- 
occupied author has capitalized his own children. And 
Adam is no exception to the rule. 


Finding a Story in a Pawnshop 


M* ESTEEMED better half, it’s true, has occasionally 
tried to tar me with the same brush, claiming that I 
cold-bloodedly wave my small sons to obtain car seats in 
the overcrowded 8:23, and wantonly exploit them both to 
expedite personal service and build up a tremendously 
helpful tradition of helpless motherhood; and even turn 
to them as a last resort to soften the heart of the traffic 
cop who’s caught me snitching a place in the ferry lines. 
But that’s mostly Adam’s pachydermatoid sense of humor, 
even though I may be a trifle toplofty when I doll up my 
little brood and carry them off to the city, where their hon- 
est bucolic voices ring through the big stores and people 
stare at their Indian-brown legs and an occasional person- 
able stranger, usually the kind that wears white spats and 
a boutonniére, stops to felicitate me on so demonstrably 
passing on a charm as rare as mine to the rising genera- 
tion. 


wye aos Kaw oe 


They are Continually Bringing Home to You a World You 
Could Never Encounter in Any Tour, a Brand:New World 
of Wonder and Excitement and Tangled:Up Truth 


But as I’ve already tried to explain, everything in this 
household of ours has to be grist for the busy mill of crea- 
tion. Even our tears and troubles, it seems, have to go 
into that hungry hopper that swallows up life in the rough 
and sends it out as the fine-milled flour of fiction, though 
it’s sometimes phantasmally consoling to remember. that 
your tribulations of the moment may eventually be con- 
verted into a source of revenue. It can give to life’s darker 
clouds a distinct lining of silver. 

In the old days, for example, when we had to count our 
pennies and do our. own interior decorating, Adam bor- 
rowed a neighbor’s whitewash brush and tried to calcimine 
the living room of our beach cottage. It may have been 
the wrong sort of brush, or it may have been Adam’s en- 
tirely wrong way of doing it; but when my husband tried 
to apply that tinted liquid to the ceiling the greater part 
of the liquid in question ran down his arm and cascaded 
along his floating ribs and trickled down his legs, until his 
shoes squished with it when he moved. So he gave it up 
as abad job. But being a true philosopher, he digested his 
defeat, meditated on its cause, and sat down and wrote a 
more or less humorous short story, wherein he depicted a 
group of love-smitten cowboys dolorously trying to white- 
wash the old schoolhouse ceiling for the pretty new teacher, 
and succeeding thereat only after summarily turning the 
said schoolhouse upside down. 

Adam sold that story for money enough to have the 
entire cottage done over by a more professional hand. 
And when, during our still leaner years in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, a run of bad luck prompted Adam to pawn a slightly 
abraded dress suit on which the broker gentleman stood 
willing to advance the unjustly trivial sum of four dol- 
lars and fifty cents, my husband fell into argument with 
the usurer behind the counter, disputed and interrogated 
and demanded explanation, until the moment arrived 
when Adam could indignantly carry off his suit and go 
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home and write a Saturday Special on city pawnshops for 
which he was paid almost three times what he had been 
offered for his soup-and-fish attire. 

And when a lonely English artist who had made rather 
a failure of life decided to inhale illuminating gas, two 
doors away from Adam’s studio, it was Adam who sniffed 
the disturbing odor and saw the telltale canary cage put 
out in the hallway and found the door cracks plugged with 
paper—and kicked in the door and got the windows open 
and the gas turned off and the good-by letters hidden away 
before the arrival of a police officer and an ambulance sur- 
geon, to whom it was finally demonstrated that the entire 
thing was an accident and nothing more. 


A Lesson in Aneesthesia 


UT Adam made one of his best chapters out of that in- 
cident, later on, and I’ve often wondered if the English 
artist in question, who is now married and moderately suc- 
cessful as an engraver of wall mottoes and greeting cards, 
ever realized the actual source of that material. I’ve 
never read over one of Adam’s love letters, in fact, without 
a haunting suspicion that he may have made a carbon 
copy of it for purely business purposes. I’ve never watched 
Adam conversing with women who are both lovelier and 
younger than his own wife without the faintly consoling 
thought that he was, after all, merely gathering data for 
the future. And I wasn’t a bit surprised, the third day 
after Adam had had his appendix out, when my poor old 
pain-twisted boy asked me if I’d mind jotting down a few 
notes for him on just how it feels to go under an anesthetic. 
It gets in the blood, this passion to see and record, to 
feel and explain, to discern and interpret. And though I 
don’t mean to imply that Adam ever put pins through his 
own sons and studied them as actively wriggling examples 
of a lower order of life, while I mustn’t give the impression 
that he took mental smears of his own offspring and put 
them under the microscope of cold-blooded curiosity, I 
must admit that our three boys have played rather bigger 
parts in the molding of Adam’s career than this muddle- 
headed husband of mine would be willing to acknowledge. 
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For Adam, without quite knowing it, is incessantly 
waving the baby. He unconsciously capitalizes his own 
children. He as abstractedly milks their little minds as 
William milks our Guernseys, Cleopatra and Helen. He’s 
made of them liaison officers between himself and the 
fairyland he’s grown too old to find with his own eyes. He 
uses them as go-betweens when the tiny folk and the elfs 
of ghostland hide under their dewy toadstools at the tre- 
mor of feet too clumsily heavy for children’s. And Adam, 
by sharing in the lives of these uncalculating and ob- 
streperous youngsters, has kept himself young in heart. 
For we all knew, long before Spencer ever said it, that to 
keep our youth we must travel with the youthful. 

Yet I’m afraid, when God first sent us our three little 
hostages to fortune, that we didn’t altogether count on 
them as benefactions. Both pater and mater, I fear me, 
regarded them more as liabilities than as assets. They 
weren’t all invited guests, and it takes a pinch of fortitude 
to face the unwelcome, and a deal of scheming to receive the 
unexpected. 

Yet even before Junior, my first-born, came into this 
world he’d begun to pay his way, as it were. For one of 
Adam’s mostrealistic novels dealt with the moods and the 
waywardness of an expectant mother, and one of its most 
successful chapters got its coloring from a certain hospital 
scene under the shadow of the stork’s wing. It was truth- 
ful enough, I remember, to make almost three hundred 
puzzled women write in and ask how a mere man came 
to know so much about such things, and almost another 
hundred to intimate that Adam was one of their own sex 
masquerading under the pen name of a male. When, still 
earlier in this novel of married life, Adam showed the hus- 
band and wife drifting into a quarrel—as we ourselves had 
done— over just which college their yet unarrived son and 
heir should attend, we found history rather surprisingly re- 
peating itself, for no less than seven fond parents reported 
a similar experience; and one discerning wife thereafter 
playfully named her pig-headed spouse after Adam’s rather 
pig-headed character. 


A Big Child in the Nursery 


i WAS the same old mill, yawning for the same old grist, 
when our Tiddler—alias Timothy, after a wealthy uncle 
who has never yet shown any substantial appreciation of 
the honor—had his tonsils and adenoids taken out; and 
when Eric—alias Eric the Red and usually abbreviated of 
late into Red—lost his appendix and left poor Adam so 
white-faced and shaken that I used to cry in secret over a 
strong man’s misery that couldn’t find the courage to ex- 
press itself in words. I don’t know why it is, but in the 
love of a man for the son of his loins there’s a poignancy 
that can’t be easily expressed. I get an echo of it in that 
little poem of Adam’s where he speaks of lying with his 
arm over his small boy’s shoulder, as though 

to shield him from the blows of a world he 

was without the power to make softer. And 

I suppose it’s what Coventry Patmore tried 


to express when he explains how the study of the boyish 
toys and trifles from his wee son’s pockets could so mys- 
teriously move him to tears. And it’s what Katherine 
Mansfield was groping toward when she wrote Sixpence, 
and what Kipling had found when he gave us Baa Baa 
Black Sheep. 

But this I know, and know right well: That more than 
once, when I’ve stumbled into the nursery and discovered 
Adam there in his pajamas, with Red on one side of him 
and Tiddler on the other, the three of them contentedly 
singing lamentably off key and unmistakably out of tune 
and time, I’ve found a lump coming into my throat and 
have had to slip away so as not to show the foolish tears I 
couldn’t quite explain. And often, in the old days, when 
Junior was restless at night and I’ve heard Adam’s deep 
barytone droning some silly rime over and over as he 
carried the colicky little figure up and down in his big 
hairy arms, I’ve watched and wondered why so simple a 
thing should take on so undecipherable an air of pathos. 

But I know that our children have kept Adam tender, 
have kept him child-minded, have kept him young in 
heart. And they have done something more than that. 
They’ve stabilized him. They’ve swung him down to a 
substantial earthly plane of philosophy which every 
dreamer needs. They’ve linked him up with the chain of 
life, where the microcosm is so apt to be lost in the mass. 
For Nature sees to it that every parent turns into 
a conservative, since there’s something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the red who is also a family man. 

And children also bring the chaulmoogra oil for that 4 

leprosy of the mind which is known as cynicism, ff 

since the canker of the world today, it 
seems to me, lies in that half smile and 
half sneer of a Laodicean youth to 
which too much has been given and of 
which too little is asked, the tired thrill 
hounds who are bored with life before 
they have broken bread with wonder. 

“Say, Bunty,’’ Adam once observed 
to me as we all watched the village fire 
equipment clang past to a burn- 
ing garage, ‘““what wouldn’t you 
give if you could get the kick out 
of anything that our Tiddler gets 
out of a fire engine?”’ 

What wouldn’t I give, indeed! 
For it’s being alive to things that 
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makes life worth while. And it’s their ability to get a kick 
out of things that makes children so able to pay their way, 
to transfuse their enthusiasms from the singing veins of 
youth to the sclerotic arteries of the middle-aged. 

Adam, for instance, never misses a circus. He now 
says, of course, that he goes merely for the boys’ sake. 
But about the time Barnum and Bailey used to open at 
the Garden, Adam used to have a very important engage- 
ment in town. Laboriously and ingeniously he used to 
pave the way for that shamefaced escape back to boydom. 
His solemn maneuvers were as transparent as Red’s when 
the latter wants a slice of chocolate cake at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. But now, bless his old bones, Adam can 
take his three young hopefuls in tow and prance off to the 
big top and buy peanuts and red balloons and pink lemon- 
ade and pop, and try to watch three rings all at once, and 
come home so tired he twists and mutters in his sleep, and 
Junie and Red and Tiddler for the next few days nearly 
ruin my box springs trying to do back twisters off the foot- 
board of any bed that’s handy. 


A Three-Ring Circus in the Home 


UT when I come to think of it, we really have a never- 
ending three-ring circus right here at home. For there’s 
always something doing in a house inhabited by three 
active-bodied children. There’s always an obstacle race 
over the furniture, or a bathtub to overflow, or a cut 
finger, or a fresh pair of initials carved on the wains- 
coting, or salted almonds disappearing from my care- 
fully laid dinner table, or corn silk and cedar bark being 
smoked in the haymow, or window glass being broken, 
or screen doors being punctured, or beehives being upset, 
or waxed floors being slid on, or clocks being taken apart, 
or fires being started uncomfortably close to the outbuild- 
ings. Not long ago, when our east lawn grass was scorched 
dry by the hot September weather, Adam decided to burn it 
off one morning when the dew was still on the ground and 
there was every promise of keeping his fire line under con- 
trol. But that fire line was an unexpectedly meek and 
effortless one, for, much to the boys’ disappointment, the 
flames refused to ramp and roar. They merely crept sul- 
lenly on, foot by foot, and finally went out. 

But consternation reigned in our house when, on looking 
down from the old nursery windows, it was discovered that 
the charred design made by these flames unmistakably 
outlined the figure of an ogre, a very pot-bellied giant with 
a very pointed nose. There he was as plain as day, a squat 
and somber-bodied ogre of obviously evil intent. Even 
Adam shook his head solemnly over such an ominous 
stranger so close to our house and home. 


(Continued on Page 120) > 
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And Adam, by Sharing in the Lives of These Uncalculating and Obstreperous Youngsters, Has Kept Himself Young in Heart 
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HE fact that he would, in a 

very short while indeed, be with 

Rose Brincker again brought up 
a curious question in Willie Gerald’s 
mind. It had to do with love. For 
sixteen years—or was it seventeen ?— ‘ 
he had been admittedly in love with 
her; his feeling had lived without the 
warmth of encouragement, or even 
contact; and yet, he insisted to him- 
self, it hadn’t diminished. The reali- 
zation that he was insisting on this 
had just called itself to his attention. 
In any other connection he would 
have discovered that to be significant; 
but not where his love for Rose was 
concerned. That was an inseparable 
and permanent part of his life. With- 
out it he would be immeasurably 
poorer, poverty-stricken. However, 
his exact attitude toward her was dif- 
ficult to define; he was conscious of 
it without emotion. That was, where 
at one time he had been confident of 
his love, now he told himself that he 
loved her. Gerald acknowledged it 
very gladly, yet it was an acknowl- 
edgment. The longing and memories 
had receded. 

But that, he thought, was probably 
only the change time had brought 
about in him; his love wasn’t lessened 
but only different, as he was dif- 
ferent. Desire was veiled in 
tranquillity. However, when 
he turned to Carmine Grant, 

vivid in her youth and conceal- 
ing paint; when he thought of 
Alicia Ann Quales, or even of 
Freda Renant, his imagination 
and interest were definitely 
stirred. Willie Gerald wouldn’t, 
though, admit what this plainly 
implied—not to love Rose al- 
ways, with all his being, would 
be an act of common treachery; 
in losing that he would lose 
what little integrity he pos- 
sessed. At the same time he 
was decidedly unsettled at the 
thought of reaching Mayley, 
where Rose was staying with a ~~ 
brother of her father’s. Bernard % 
Atterman, Rose’s uncle, was % 
not a part of her social world. 
He had made a very great deal 
of money—from coal, Willie 
thought it was—and he lived in 
the highlands of New Jersey, 
perhaps thirty miles out of New 
York. That, with some vague 
idea of the immediate family, 
was all Gerald knew. In ordi- 
nary circumstances he’d have 
been curious about the Atter- 
mans; but, disturbed about 
Rose Brincker, he saw with re- 
gret that the car sent to the ferry 
for him was turning in between 
impressive gateposts. There 
was a lodge, swathed in wistaria, 
on the left, and a drive that 
curved up into a grove of very 
old and dignified maple trees. There were great circular 
beds of cannas, endless borders of croton plants, and pale 
weeping willows at a meadow in the lower distance. 

Beyond the maples Willie at last saw the house, and he 
was forced to acknowledge that, for Bernard Atterman, 
coal had done very well indeed. It was in reality a man- 
sion—a massive graystone pile, with enormous plate-glass 
windows, bright with the western light, and a great many 
mansard roofs and files of chimneys. The entrance hall 
had a wide floor of light waxed oak; there was fretted and 
turned woodwork at the stairs and along the cornice, and 
Rose appeared at once to greet him. 

The instant he saw her he was, he thought, relieved of all 
his troubling. ‘‘Rose,’’ he exclaimed, “‘if you ever have 


“I’m Tired, Willie, Give Me Your Hand.’’ He Drew Her Up and They Walked Slowly Toward the House 


looked better, I can’t remember it!’”? She was—but as 
always—graceful; her eyes were as engaging as they were 
calm and direct, and her natural color was fresh and lovely. 

‘At least,” she replied, “you ought to be an authority; 
you have seen me more times than anyone else alive. You 
look simply splendid yourself. Willie, you’ve lost that dis- 
contented look I complained about the last time we were 
together. Do you realize how long ago that was? Over a 
year. Don’t go up yet; they have a very late supper. It’s 


all as quaint as possible, but I like it and so will you. Ber-. 


nard has the only side whiskers left in the world—the kind 
that used to be called mutton chops. And his wife’s name 
is Mattie; her name is Mattie and she has sciatica. She 
got it thirty years ago from damp sheets in a hotel.’ 
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They were seated in a very small room, again in light 
oak, with a divan built around the walls and a high pointed 
window in plum color and orange and green glass. 

“Tsn’t it a shame it’s not Stiegel?’’ she continued, fol- 
lowing his gaze. Then she leaned forward seriously. 
“Willie, there is something I must tell you. It made me 
furious. Do you realize that Fairman Lane simply can’t 
stand you?” 

He replied moderately that he didn’t. ‘‘What made you 
think that?” 

Lane himself, Rose told him. ‘‘He wasn’t talking di- 
rectly to me, but I heard him at a dinner. He said the 
most unreasonable and ridiculous 
thing; he was discussing early furni- 
ture with Mrs. John Bailey, and she 
asked about you. She said she almost 
never saw you any more, and Fairman 
explained that was because you had 
changed from an honest dealer to a 
dishonest dealer. It made me so mad 
I got a headache.”’ 

Willie Gerald stared down at the 
cigarette in his hand; the ribbon of 
smoke curling away from it slightly 
stung his eyes. No, never honest. 
““What did he mean?” Rose Brincker 
demanded. “I didn’t intend to tell 
you; it was so absurd; but it kept 
bothering me. I mean Fairman ought 
to be shut up.” 

Gerald laughed. He asked if she 
had ever heard of the Governor Berke- 
ley Society for the Perpetuation of 
Virginia Splendors. ‘‘It’s all the name 
sounds,’”’ he proceeded; “‘and in Rich- 
mond. They buy old and historic fur- 
niture and have a house. A cousin of 
Lane is in it, and at his advice she 
paid a great deal of money for a high- 
boy. A rather bad highboy, Rose. I 
was in Richmond at the time and I’m 
afraid I pointed out its very obvious 
flaws. I suppose that has been in 
Fairman Lane’s mind. Naturally it 
annoyed him.” 

“T can’t understand why you did 
it,’ she admitted. “It seems stupid. 
It wasn’t really your affair, was it? 
What if that nonsensical society did 
get a bad piece of furniture? You 
didn’t recommend it. At the same 
time Fairman can’t go on like that. 
He really can’t, Willie. He is disa- 
greeable, but I’ve never known him to 
say things that were no better than 
plain lies.” 

Willie Gerald told her she didn’t 
understand the effect of antiques on 
a collector’s mind. ‘‘They ruin it,”’ 
he instructed her; ‘“‘the morals go, 
too, and then all the rest. I never 
really took it seriously.” 

However, in his room, Gerald’s ex- 
pression was as serious as possible. 
Rose was right; Lane couldn’t be 
permitted to make direct statements 
about his dishonesty. He had no 
proof. It was just the deliberate ex- 
pression of an old suspicion and ill 
will. It wouldn’t be unpleasant, at the 
first opportunity, to tell Lane that he 
must better guard his speech. A thing 
impossible for Willie Gerald in the old 
days, when he had made an art of disregarding insults in 
the interest of his social career. He looked back on that 
time, on himself, with amazement and incredulity. With 
all the drawbacks of the present, he was at least free. What 
he accumulated in success or disgrace or pleasure was the 
result of his individual acts and choice. 


Rose’s account of Bernard Atterman, he realized later, 
was perfect; he was described by the side whiskers; his 
wife was absolutely explained by her name, Mattie; the 
fact that she had sciatica. They said little; Rose did most 
of the talking; and Gerald saw that, potentially, Atter- 
man’s nose was bigger, even, than the house which con- 
tained it. A heavy, a dominant and autocratic feature. 
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Afterward he went with Rose Brincker into a small garden 
inclosed by tall lilac bushes. There was a mathematical 
pattern of tanbark paths and small ornamental. iron 
benches. It was all very much like a Victorian cemetery. 
But Rose was the reverse; she was gay, her color had in- 
creased, and she sat with a hand lightly covering his. As 
Willie Gerald gazed at her he was suddenly aware of an 
amazing fact: 

If he asked her now to marry him she would accept. She 
made this clear in a score of ways. Yes, he could marry 
her—marry Rose. That had been the greatest desire of his 
life, the measure of perfect happiness. Nor was she less 
charming than formerly. Rather, she had improved. Well, 
there it was, all before him—his cherished love and security; 
an enviable position in any society he chose to frequent; 
and money. He would have capital for the operations he 
knew he could bring to success. It only required a few 
words. He could turn his hand and clasp hers, ask her to 
forget the prohibition she had laid on that one subject, and 
it would be accomplished. More than that, he recognized 
that she expected him to make such a declaration. She 
was waiting for it, her cheeks stained with delicate color. 

Gerald said nothing; it seemed to him that he stopped 
breathing; at the stir of a finger, the sound of a voice, his 
arms would be around her. But not a finger moved; the 
only sound was the late whistling of arobin. He told him- 
self that he was mad; his happiness, his release, had come 
so suddenly that he was stunned. But simultaneous with 
this conclusion something damnable in him said that he 
didn’t want to be married, not even to Rose. At last he 
knew that he didn’t love her. His conclusion was as un- 
avoidable as it was tragic, and Gerald began a silent argu- 
ment with himself. He was insane. He was committed 
to her. 


” 


“Tt’s perfect here,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t even wish we 
were younger. I wouldn’t have anything changed. Would 
you, Willie?” 

“No, Rose,”’ he answered slowly, furious at the treachery 
of the meaning which accompanied his agreement. “No, I 
wouldn’t.’”’ He could feel her delightful shoulder press ever 
so lightly against his. It was really a frightful dilemma. 
He didn’t want to marry her—the secret inner voice grew 
stronger—he didn’t want to lose his liberty, such as it was. 
He preferred it in all its ugliness to the peace and rectitude, 
the beauty, Rose offered him. Gerald again recalled his 
dismay when, after Jim Brincker’s death, she had said she 
wouldn’t marry him. Rose was tired of marriage, she had 
explained, and wanted to be free. How ironical life was! 

She walked away from him, into the dusk that was be- 
coming night; there were fireflies about her slippers and 
her body was as gracefully slender as a girl’s. 

“Aren’t you coming?”’ she called back to him. “I’m 
sick of it here. I know where there is a little stream, and 
you can see across the valley if it isn’t too dark.’’ The 
stream, in deep green banks, ran past them with a liquid 
whispering, and through an opening in the maple trees 
they saw the lingering dim shapes of smooth hills and 
groves. “I’m glad that window wasn’t Stiegel,’’ Rose 
said; ‘“‘it’s more perfect the way itis. I think the house is 
miraculous. I’ma little worn with early furniture and glass, 
Willie. I mean it’s all grown so self-conscious. Here there 
is a loveliness that no one has disturbed or gabbled about. 
It’s just as peaceful and remote as the colonies. I’d like 
to live here a while. When would it be better, Willie—in 
the spring or fall, or perhaps full summer?°’ 

“Tt would be ideal any time,’’ he answered; ‘‘and I 
know exactly what you mean about the other—the gab- 
bling over antiques. But I suppose sometime all this 


“You Ask Me and Don’t Give Me Time to Tell You”’ 


will be collected. In a way, it is being looked for now; 
the flowery ironwork and beautiful trifles. I saw a little 
box last week in ivory and gold and tortoise and silver, 
delicate sprays under the glass of the lid; and I’d rather 
have had it than a South Jersey milk bowl—in blue.” 

What ineffectual nonsense all that he said was. The hills 
were lost, the stream grew louder, and the scent of sweet 
grass filled the air. He was wretched, and making a fatal 
mistake. But Gerald couldn’t force himself to ask Rose to 
marry him; he couldn’t touch her. If he did, his voice, his 
hands, would be lies. The life he had once hoped to live 
with her—a return to the society from which he had fled— 
appeared endlessly dull. It would be worse than jail. The 
people, the things, he had once admired, passionately 
longed for and copied, now oppressed him in thought. He 
actually preferred the society of Govrosky, the dealer’s 
runner, the excitement incidental to bogus copies of the past. 

““T’m tired,’”’ Rose said abruptly. ‘‘ Willie, give me your 
hand.” He drew her up and they walked slowly toward the 
house. Her hand was inside his arm, and when she turned 
her head to speak to him he felt her breath warm on his 
cheek. It didn’t stir him by a swiftened beat of his heart. 
Although Rose was scarcely touching him, she seemed to 
be dragging at his progress. He felt choked, even irritated, 
by her closeness. It was evident that she felt this, for she 
moved suddenly away. ‘I’m stupid to have kept you out 
here,” she declared; ‘‘you’d have been much happier on 
the terrace with a highball. Better than that—we can get 
mint and ice in tall glasses. Bernard has some splendid 
champagne.” 

Once more alone, Willie Gerald was swept by an over- 
whelming sensation of relief. He undressed and sat coolly 
in pajamas, smoking reflectively. Gerald wished impolitely 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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“For One Thing,’’ She 
Said, ““Shops are Not 
Heatthy.ForAnother, 
the Whole Thing is 
Too A bjectly Sordid — 

for Me Anyhow” P 


Y WIFE Alice summoned me out to the door of 
| \ | our cottage—high up on aridge of the Cotswolds— 
to see the sunset in state behind Shepperley Down. 
We looked at the show as you look at a scene on the stage 
from a dress-circle seat; our low garden wall took the 
place of the ledge that you lay your things on in the 
theater. Beyond it the Evenlode Valley dropped clean out 
of sight; the first thing our eyes lighted upon, as we stood, 
was the sky line of Shepperley Down, made mystical by 
the interposition of two miles of air suffused with horizontal 
sunshine. 

Up the opposite side of the valley the frontier of shadow 
crept swiftly as the sun went down. From the invisible 
river a pale mist had begun to rise softly, shedding 
abroad—well, you know the sort of vague but quite effec- 
tual promptings to poignant delight or luxurious sadness, 
whichever it be. But up where we were the level rays were 
still warm; they burnished the yellow lichens on top of the 
wall. 

No, I withdraw that dress-circle simile. Over our 
shining wall we looked out at day and night, luster and 
shade, as the blessed damozel did when she leaned out 
across the gold bar of heaven. Tall talk, you'll say. If itis, 
my wife put me up to it. Still, a good place, a good time. 

Presently Alice said softly, ‘It feels wieked—almost.” 

“What does?” I asked. ‘To feel it all good?”’ Alice 
has Puritan blood; so I have to pipe up now and then for 
the right to be glad and the duty of letting God give us a 
good time if He wants to. 

“No; but to have so much more than my share—you 
here, and the work going well and the kiddies all fit—and 
then this.” Her look took in all the great doings going on 
at the time in the sky and on earth. ‘It’s too much; it 
frightens me. Some smash will be coming, just to make 
things fair.” 

“TImpious woman!” I said reprovingly. ‘“‘Think what 
was done, in Dante, to people called Alice, and so on, who 
willfully made themselves sad.” 


4, 


“Ts that,” the dear sophist rejoined, “‘what the base 
wallahs said, in the war, to you others who fretted to get to 
the front where the knocks were?”’ 

I had plenty of fine smashing answers to that, only they 
weren’t quite ready. So my wife went on talking unreason: 
“The whole time we live may be only a kind of a war— 
seems to me—with a lot of hard, funking, horrible things to 
be borne by someone for somebody else.” 

“Oh, a few May flies may draw a wet day,’ I said 
jauntily, not feeling easy. 

Alice let my irrelevance pass. ‘‘And the people who bear 
them,’’ she said, ‘‘may be the storm troops of the world.” 

“For example?’ I asked. 

“Well, Mary Mellery, say.” 


II 


HAD expected that name—seen it coming. Beyond 

doubt, Mrs. Mellery’s case is a bit of a stopper for any 
fine, cheery lover of comfort, like me, who would sincerely 
like to make out that we are all given a pretty square deal 
in this life—no court cards, perhaps, for some people, but 
still a fair show of small trumps to make up. 

So we went over the record. Alice knows so much of it 
that where there’s anything she hasn’t actually seen or 
heard she can set to and infer it all right, as sure as if she’d 
been there. 

She says that Mary never had time in her youth to look 
at a glass and find out that she was a beautiful person. I 
don’t say I swallow all that; but this much is sound—she 
was about as good to look at, and quite as little aware of the 
fact, as a girl could well be without dying young. It’s true 
enough, too, that if anything had to be carried by Mary 
and somebody else, from the earliest times Mary took the 
big end. Her mother was dead. Her father was just a good 
goose. From her tenderest years she ran his Sussex par- 
sonage and did the coolie work of beneficence in the parish. 
I faney she even moderated, at need, the sacerdotalist 
vein in fiery curates. Her father had plenty of curates, 
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one after another, and all of them bowed down in turn to 
this grave young madonna, and Mary gently and kindly 
rejected the suits of them all except one. John Mellery 
won her tender affection by beating the very vicar’s 
record of unfitness to run his own life without motherly 
assistance. 

Their first child was a large black-haired girl who was 
born with a scowl, and has never let this expression fall into 
total disuse, though she has found other means, too, of get- 
ting her way or of letting you know what she thinks of you. 
This was Charlotte. 

When Charlotte was two, and her father had been given 
a living in Kensington, brother Jimmy came cheerfully into 
the world, like the kindly fruits of the earth, for Charlotte’s 
due use. At breakfast, the day he was four, it happened 
that Charlotte had eaten all the crumb of her bread; only 
the crust, which she loved not, remained. But a bright 
idea occurred to her. She tenderly pressed the abhorred 
remnant on Jimmy. 

“‘Charlotte,’’ she purred as she shifted it onto his plate, 
“spoiling Jimmy, giving him all the nice crust.’ 

Jimmy marveled, but ate. To him, too, the crumb 
seemed more suave. Still, nothing that any tooth in his 
small armory could gnaw was wholly unclean or common in 
Jimmy’s sight. It seemed, too, that Charlotte was being 
noble about it. So he ate his way on through the refuse, and 
Charlotte made a custom thenceforward of using Jimmy’s 
uncritical tummy as a private dustbin of her own. It 
added, for her, to the pleasures of the table. 

When Charlotte was nearly fifteen the war came to di- 
versify these quiet lives: John Mellery turned army chap- 
lain and went off to France. Having some muddled notion 
that risk for risk’s sake was a good thing for his soul and for 
his country, and not having Mary there to tell him to keep 
his head down, he soon stuck it well up while walking along 
a front trench and was speedily shot through the head from 
one ear to the other by some German who was attending 
better to business. 
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The news came to Mary at breakfast. Charlotte saw it 
in her mother’s shrunken face, and she scowled. Charlotte, 
I gather, hated grief sincerely; she was jealous of it— 
grudged it its power of taking up the attention of people 
whose undivided attention she might need. 

Mary bore a puny son next day. It was two months too 
soon, and for this she could not forgive herself. Weakness, 
uncontrol, self-pity—you could imagine her, if you knew 
her at all, rubbing the charges into herself while she fed the 
puling baby in the night, with her tears falling on its head 
and her milk failing the faster for the tears. It died in a 
month. 

Charlotte went to the funeral, scowling, aloof, at war 
with all this dark, forbidding interference with life as life 
ought to be. She walked in black beside her mother, but 
she was stiff with separateness. She was like one who has 
to go through a black business but won’t have it blackening 
her soul. 

I 

S YOU come from the north into London by L. M. 8. 
train you see on your left a huge set of goods sidings. 
Work never ends there. All day and all night engines 
puff, whistle and hiss as they bang trucks about and jerk 
couplings. From the nonrailway world this sight—though 
not the sounds that attend it—is fenced off by a fifteen- 
foot wall. Over this barrier you can just see from the train 
the tops of the front bedroom windows of Lower Grove Cres- 
cent. And if you are looking out for cheap housing, here 
you can get in some respects the best value in London for 

nine and sixpence a week. 

This blessing is due to the fifteen-foot wall, which forms 
the opposite side of the street. There it stands, snubbing 
you and your house, as if your very children would soil 
with their admiring eyes the eternal carnival of shunting 
that goes on in the sidings; this orgy of playing at trains is 
screened like a test match. Families living in London on 
three pounds a week cannot hold out for noble prospects 
from all their windows. But even these will shun, if they 
can, the presence of such everlasting noes as the Lower 
Grove Crescent dead wall. 

““Tt’s all so slavishly sordid,’’ Charlotte objected with 
some severity when the move was made to Lower Grove 
Crescent from the agreeable vicarage in Kensington. Two 


“‘No Use! She Must Always be There. 


deaths and a birth in six weeks had pulled Mrs. Mellery 
down a good deal. She would have liked to retain the help 
of at least the one maid whom Charlotte declared to be 
required by simple decency. But Mrs. Mellery had to con- 
fess that she did not dare to engage even a char till she saw 
what three pounds ten a week would run to. 

Charlotte grew remote and chilly at any attempt of her 
mother’s to draw her into council. All she would say was 
“Oh, but surely, with a little management: ”” whenever 
Mrs. Mellery put it that some comfort or other would have 
to go next. The deprivation of a docile father, the loss of 
caste in their address, the deterioration in their diet—more 
in anger than in sorrow did Charlotte review the whole 
malign revolution in their affairs. She did not arraign her 
mother as personally guilty. It was the entire system of 
things that had done the foul wrong. But of that culpable 
system Mrs. Mellery was the fragment nearest to hand, 
like the waiter who must bear the sins of the whole manage- 
ment of a large restaurant; and Charlotte took, at her 
mildest, a line of sour reserve, as if she might yet have to 
make an example. 

On one point she stood quite firm. ‘Well, really, 
mother!’’ she exclaimed, with bitter intensity when the 
low suggestion was made that she might have to leave her 
famous day school near Palace Green. It was good; it 
was expensive; it was the fashion just then; and it was 
run on the plan of never letting any pupil be unhappy for 
want of some exciting entertainment. 

Mrs. Mellery winced, but not very much. A well- 
thrashed horse may come to flinch less as the whacking 
goes on, though the whacks may hurt more. She nerved 
herself to ask about scholarships. She had heard there 
were some at the school. Did Charlotte think she could 
possibly win one? That would help splendidly. 

“Oh, a squalorship!’’ Charlotte’s voice was one of dis- 
may. “You really want me to be of the prize-piggy type? 
Or is it simply the money you think of?” 

Again her mother winced less than you might expect. 
She took the blows numbly, thought of Jimmy and his 
needs, and pressed her point gently. Charlotte won a 
scholarship with ease. She had good wits and almost a 
genius for dressing the window on examination days. The 
scholarship, it is true, was minute; it did not cover the 


extra cost of the school, beyond other schools equally good. 
Still, she could say, ‘‘I’m glad I’ve made things easy for 
you, mother.’’ And Mrs. Mellery could take away the.last 
of her custom from the steam laundry and do the whole 
wash in the new kitchen. There was no scullery. 

Alice says this little school scholarship formed Charlotte’s 
mind, in a sense. She loathed having it. She felt it asa 
badge of poverty and dowdy studiousness pinned onto her 
name. The thought of it pushed her harder than ever along 
a way that she had always been inclined to take. She 
fairly longed to melt into the mass of well-to-do, leisured, 
unhampered people, to share their joys and sorrows and 
fears and valuations and manners. She longed, says Alice, 
the way a lamed deer must long to join the good old herd of 
“fat and greasy citizens,’”’ away from whom no life can be 
worth having. 

“In fact,” said I, “‘she was a snobbish little baggage.”’ 

“No, no,” said Alice. ‘‘That’s shallow. Charlotte did it 
with passion. Mere snobbishness doesn’t rise into passion. 
She certainly made up to the girls who came to school in 
fine cars or talked of their fathers’ castles in the Highlands. 
But still, it wasn’t just mere sucking up; she did it for dear 
life, as the people crossing deserts make for the places that 
have wells.” 

Well, well—anyhow, I take it that Charlotte found out, 
pretty young, what many worldlings quite sound in inten- 
tion never find out at all—that the rich, in the lump, are 
easy for any quick-witted woman to charm so long as she’s 
bold and doesn’t rate their intelligence too high. They’re 
not exacting; they only want a rough, strong brand of 
frankincense, with lots of body. And Charlotte soon got 
hold of a recipe for compounding what passes for vivacity 
with unvivacious people. She practiced talking very fast 
and loud, with an air of tumbling out of her mouth what- 
ever came into her head. She did the facetious, but none 
of your puzzling dry humor; she always gave you astraight 
tip when to laugh at her wit by laughing herself. She got 
to use little bits of coarseness effectively for her purpose— 
just enough to seem piquant to her chosen crowd and make 
the innocents think that this must be a new sort of free- 
dom permitted to the well-bred by the best modern usage. 
She tried how far the good old formula of spirited 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Ir 

T WAS no day for polo. It was raining. Noting this 
I dejectedly from his window, Gerald Shannon put on 

his tenth best suit— brown tweed—his sixth best shoes 
and his next to oldest hat. The rain was beating down 
with a resolute steadiness which reminded Gerald, some- 
how, of a six-day-bicycle-race rider. It fell impartially 
on fashionable High Park, on the business section of 
Branton and on the Jungle. 

The Jungle was a part of Branton which the Chamber 
of Commerce did not mention in its literature as one of the 
city’s assets. The Branton newspapers did not editorially 
point to it with pride. Visitors were not taken there. It 
lay in a hollow, down by the river, and conveniently near 
the cement works of Senator Crosby, the motor-car works 
of Mr. Howland and the other plants of the other men who 
lived in the big new houses set amid lawns and gardens 
in High Park. The houses in the Jungle were neither big 
nor new. They were small, middle-aged, wooden and 
needing paint, and they huddled together like sheep in a 
storm. Some wit—possibly Tommy Waterlow—had given 
the section its name. Tommy had entertained many a 
party by sketching the possibilities of exploring the Jungle 
some day, armed with gun and camera and a plentiful 
supply of pemmican and gin. However, Tommy Water- 
low and his friends seldom, if ever, ventured into the 
Jungle. They thought of it, when they thought of it at all, 
as a region unpleasant, shabby, but happily remote from 
their sphere, inhabited by persons who were socially im- 
possible but economically necessary. As Tommy put it: 
“People like that must live somewhere, I suppose.” 

Sonia Brotherton had asked ‘‘Why?” and everybody 
had laughed. 

But the rain, being democratic, dampened both the 
Jungle and the polo field that day; and Gerald Shannon 
paced up and down on the rugs of the Town Club and 
complained that the universe was as wet as a whale’s tears, 
and he for one would probably explode and spatter all over 
the club’s ceiling if he did not find some use to make of his 
bottled-up energy. Tommy Waterlow suggested billiards 


as a possible way to avert insanity on so moist a day. 
After playing perfunctorily awhile, Gerald put away his 
cue. 

“Foolish way for a big husk like me to spend time,” he 
said grumpily. “Poking a ball with a stick.” 

““Not much else to do,’”’ said Tommy Waterlow. Then, 
brightening—‘‘We might get beautifully shellacked, put 
on hip boots, get some elephant guns and prowl about 
the Jungle, looking for game.”’ 

“Tommy,” said Gerald wearily, “if you pull that 
whiskery line of yours about hunting in the Jungle just 
once more, I’ll be sorely tempted to knock you apart to 
see what keeps you alive.” 

“Temper, temper,” said Tommy. “Don’t tell me that 
there are snakes in the paradise of the genial Gerald.” 

“Oh, I’m bored to death,’”’ burst out Gerald Shannon, 
and added ‘“‘sometimes.”’ 

“You haven’t had a tiff with Sonia?” 

“e No.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tommy, “your present somewhat 
sunken state may be traced to the pangs of love.’’ 

“Pangs? I’d welcome a pang on a day like this.” 

“T can’t do much for you in the pang line, Jerry. Sup- 
pose we have a nip of rye, the sunshine of the stomach.” 

“No, thanks,” said Gerald. ‘‘What I want is exercise. 
Guess I’ll take a walk.” 

“Kecentric fellow,” said Tommy Waterlow, and rang 
for a drink. 

Gerald drove back to his apartment. A heavy, unsatis- 
factory feeling was on him. He stood at the window, 
glowering at the drizzle outside. He cracked his knuckles 
individually, but gave that up as hardly providing an 
afternoon’s entertainment in itself. He wandered toward 
the telephone, with an idea of calling up Sonia Brotherton, 
but abandoned the notion, for he remembered she would 
be at her dressmaker’s. He felt full of ennui and sour 
thoughts. When he found himself speculating about life 
and its meaning, he recognized that it was high time to 
do something drastic. 
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You’re Not My Idea of a Strong Man”’ 


“Hondo.” 

“Vis, Mis’ Boss?”’ 

“T’m going for a walk. Don’t know when I’ll be back.” 

“Tt’s raining, Mis’ Boss,’”’ observed Hondo. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?”’ said Gerald, and went out, 
leaving Hondo to wrestle with the question. 

He rambled down the hill and away from High Park 
The rain pattered on his hat and rubber slicker. He moved 
along at a good pace, but aimlessly, for he was trying the 
experiment of forgetting his body and letting his feet carry 
him where they would. They took him away from that 
part of Branton which figures on its colored post cards. 
In time they took him into the Jungle, along the mean 
streets by the river. The rain’s tattoo stopped. He strode 
along, heedless of puddles. Then, as he was about to 
round a corner, he saw a girl pass—a girl in a transparent 
raincoat of green oiled silk and a blue felt barret. It was 
the way she walked that attracted his notice. She was 
moving along rapidly, with quick, easy steps, her slender 
figure held erect, her small chin up. 

“She carries herself well,’’ thought Gerald, and was on 
the point of thinking no more of her, when he became 
aware that half a block behind her a familiar figure was 
walking. It was, in fact, hurrying, which was enough to 
cause Gerald to stop in his tracks, puzzled. For the figure 
was Tommy Waterlow’s. There was no mistaking his 
rounded outline, like a squash in his yellow raincoat, or 
his walk, half strut, half waddle. Gerald checked his 
impulse to call out “Hello there, Tommy.”’ Instead he 
turned his back and examined a pile of canned tomatoes 
in a cut-price grocery window until Mr. Waterlow had 
passed. What, he wondered, could Tommy—Tommy 
Waterlow the effete—be doing in the Jungle? Gerald 
watched him as he hastened, puffing, along. He was gain- 
ing on the girl in the green raincoat. Then it came to 
Gerald what Tommy meant when he spoke of hunting in 
the Jungle. He decided to watch the comedy. He saw 
the girl quicken her pace. She must be aware that Tommy 
was following her. 
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Three blocks along was a corner where dwellers in the 
Jungle wait for trolley cars. As the girl reached it, the 
sky grew abruptly blacker and a new torrent of rain 
spurted down. The girl stopped beneath an awning of a 
drug store on the corner. Tommy Waterlow had almost 
overtaken her. Gerald was following along, half a block 
behind. Mr. Waterlow was much too absorbed in his 
avocation to notice the approach of Gerald. There was a 
side door to the drug store, and Gerald stepped into it and 
watched the scene from under his hat brim. He had often 
heard Tommy Waterlow boast of his technic in such 
matters. Here was an opportunity to observe it at close 
range. 

Mr. Waterlow moved close to the girl. She gave no sign 
that she was aware of his existence. Gerald saw her face, 
as she looked down the street to see if a car was coming. 
A small, piquant face, alert black eyes, an outdoor, tanned 
complexion. 

Tommy cleared his throat ostentatiously. 
he said. ‘‘Ahem!’’ 

She paid no heed to him. But his air was assured, his 
plump-faced smile confident and knowing. It had never 
occurred to Gerald with any force before that Tommy’s 
was a face one could step on with a certain degree of 
pleasure. At that moment it struck Gerald that stepping 
on Mr. Waterlow’s face almost came under the head of 
civie duties. He did not step on it. He curbed a quite 
urgent impulse, for he was interested to see what the girl 
would do. He rather hoped that she would bring one of 
her small brown fists with some sharpness against Tommy’s 
pink bulb of a nose. 

With a movement which was a blend of bow and smirk, 
Tommy Waterlow lifted his hat. “Ah, good afternoon,” 
he said. “A bit rainy, what?” 

Slowly the girl turned and faced him. She did not seem 
alarmed or surprised or angry or even annoyed. Indeed, 
there was a slight smile on her face. 

“Good afternoon,” she said pleasantly. 

In his retreat, Gerald frowned. He had been hoping 
that she was not the sort of girl who did things like this. 
Then she surprised him even more. Suddenly she held out 
her hand to Tommy Waterlow. 

““My name’s Irene Thorne,” she said, simply, naturally. 
““What’s yours?” 


“Ahem!”’ 


The effect on Mr. Waterlow was almost as disconcerting 
as if she had hit him. His face seemed to say that this was 
not in accordance with the rules of the game at all. Girls 
of the Jungle so accosted were either loudly, sometimes 
profanely, indignant, or simperingly responsive. He stared 
at the hand she held out. Quick thinking was not one of 
Tommy Waterlow’s gifts. 

“T’m Mr. Smith,’’ he fumbled out. 

The girl continued to look straight at him. Then her 
calm, appraising eyes traveled from his round and redden- 
ing face to his shoes and back to his face again. Her gaze 
was not hostile; it reminded Gerald, who stood vastly 
entertained in his nook, of the gaze of a scientist examining 
through a microscope an amoeba. Her scrutiny nonplused 
Tommy. 

She addressed him in a tone polite and businesslike: 
“What did you wish to speak to me about, Mr. Smith?” 

““Why—er—nothing,” stammered Tommy. ‘‘That is— 
are you taking a walk?” 

“Not at the moment,” she said. ‘‘I’ve finished my walk. 
I’m going home now.” 

A fragment of his earlier bravado returned to Mr. Water- 
low. ‘‘Live near here?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered. “‘I live at 44 Ashland Place.”’ 

Tommy Waterlow started. So did Gerald. 

“But that’s Mr. Kevin Shannon’s house,” said Tommy. 

SE MICS Pw Sl psc Here comes my car. Good-by, Mr. 
Smith.” 

She swung lightly, gracefully aboard the trolley. Tommy 
stood rooted there, and made no attempt to follow. As the 
car started, Gerald heard Tommy utter a short explosive 
oath. Then Tommy pulled his hat down and stumped 
away; the angle of his hat was no longer rakish. It 
seemed to the concealed Gerald that Mr. Waterlow, to 
judge by his face and manner, was giving a very lifelike 
imitation of a man who has a rather strong suspicion that 
he has been made a fool of. 

It was an impulse, which he did not stop to analyze, that 
made Gerald Shannon step into the drug store, once the 
chagrined Tommy had gone his way, and telephone to his 
father’s house: 

“That you, mother? . Yes, this is Gerald. . 

I’m feeling well enough, thanks, rain or no rain. : 
Yes, I’ll not sit about in damp clothes. . I called you 


up to ask if you’d like to invite your wandering boy to 
dinner tonight. No fatted calves expected. Thanks, 
mother. At seven then. Good-by, dear.” 


Annie Lawler, whose ambition was to lose fifty pounds 
and whose vocation was waiting on table and answering 
the doorbell in the home of Kevin Shannon, hardly had 
room on her broad face for the smile which spread out there 
when she opened the front door that evening to admit 
Gerald Shannon. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gerald.” 

“Good evening, Annie. How’s yourself?” 

“Better, thank you, since I gave up potatoes and 


bread. . . Let me take your hat and stick.” 
“Thanks. Am I late?” 
“No, sir. You’re early. Your mother has not come 


downstairs yet, and your father hasn’t come home from 
the office.” 

“They’re both well?” 

“Yes, thanks be.” 

“‘T’ll wait in the library,” he said. 

He stepped into the room which, because of rows of 
books—green-backed histories of Ireland mostly—was 
called the library. Some of the violet twilight of spring 
had managed to float past the velvet curtains and into the 
room. In the faint light Gerald Shannon examined the 
set of his black evening tie in the mirror above the marble 
fireplace. Critically, he tweaked at the ends of the tie, 
for anything short of perfection in ties was unthinkable to 
him. Then his fingers tightened on the wings of his tie, for 
in the mirror he saw a face—and the face was not his own. 

It was a girl’s face—no, it was a boy’s—no, it must be a 
girl’s—for she was wearing a straight, simple dinner gown 
of white silk. The black hair was cut short, and it was 
rather rumpled and askew. On her face was the first part 
of asmile. Gerald knew her now—the girl he had seen in 
the Jungle that afternoon. He spun round. 

“T hope I didn’t startle you,” the girl said. 
didn’t tell me anyone was in the library.”’ 

“T like being startled,” said Gerald. “It adds zest to 
my quiet life.”” He stared at her as she stood there in the 
doorway. 

“You're right,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m not a new maid.” 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Gloomy Thoughts of the Gloomy Dean 


HE Very Reverend W. R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, 

more familiarly known as the Gloomy Dean, has 
written a book called England. Dean Inge is a theologian 
of high repute, and his brilliant essays and lectures deserve 
the attention that they command. His place as prophet 
and politician is not nearly so secure. 

The Dean’s present incursion into the field of world 
politics seems to consist, in no small part, of a catalogue 
of the evils which may conceivably befall the British Em- 
pire. We are much more optimistic about Britain’s future 
than the Dean is. His opinion of America is far from flatter- 
ing and he manages to express it in mildly irritating terms. 
He is frankly apprehensive in regard to the part this coun- 
try might play if England should be attacked by a Conti- 
nental foe. We might throw the weight of our power on 
the side of those who speak our mother tongue; and then 
again we might not, in his opinion, for he feels that our 
friendship is a broken reed and not safe to lean upon. It 
takes a very wild imagination to visualize America’s send- 
ing an army against Englarid on behalf of any Continental 
nation. 

Of certain things, however, the Dean may feel assured. 
In the future America will be quick to analyze and slow to 
respond to European propaganda; it will go the limit to 
maintain friendly and cordial relations with England, but 
the entente would be greatly helped by a cessation of the 
campaign of misrepresentation and villification that a small 
section of the press and a few poets and politicians have 
been carrying on. And finally, America’s influence will be 
thrown for peace and against war. 

Several of the Dean’s observations afford ground for the 
belief that he falls into the common insular error of sup- 
posing that the entire population of the world takes Eng- 
land just as seriously as she takes herself. It is probably 
futile to say so, but the great mass of Americans neither 
like England nor dislike her, for the simple reason that 
they rarely think of her and never fully visualize her. For 
the most part they ignore her existence almost as com- 
pletely as Englishmen, up to the time of the Civil War, 
ignored-America. Sixty years ago the episodes which we 
regarded as manifestations of British arrogance or hos- 
tility were usually nothing of the sort. They arose in most 


instances from unfeigned ignorance of our country and 
utter indifference to us as fellow inhabitants of the planet 
Earth. 

Every century or two, realignments and developments 
make it necessary to revalue the nations of the earth and 
give them the new status in the human family to which cur- 
rent conditions entitle them. There are still a few writers 
in England who see the world on a seventeenth-century 
basis. Many others predicate their beliefs upon a scale 
of values which was correct for the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century. Only a few appear to employ a twentieth- 
century table of relative values. 

Dean Inge is much exercised over the future of Canada. 
He appears to be considerably impressed by the absurd 
belief that we have selfish designs upon our northern 
neighbor, and would be glad to gobble her up by annexa- 
tion. For a moment he reassures himself in the belief that 
we shall do nothing of the sort, because it would be con- 
trary to our own interests; and then he is assailed by the 
fear that our relationships are so neighborly that Canada 
will some day wheedle us into erasing the imaginary 
boundary line which now separates us. 

With all due respect to the Dean, we do not believe that 
there exists in either nation any substantial body of senti- 
ment favoring annexation. We Americans honor and 
respect our northern neighbor. We pay homage to the 
heroic part she took in the war; we admire the pluck with 
which she faced grave problems during the years of recon- 
struction. We value her as customer and as friend; but 
this does not mean that we have any desire to take her 
into our union of states. For her part, Canada welcomes 
our capital. She sells us her products and profits from the 
exchange in goods. And yet at no time has her national 
consciousness been more vigorous and robust than it is to- 
day. Itis highly improbable that she will wish to merge her 
identity in ours. Thereisno pressing reason why she should. 


Revising the Rules of Air Warfare 


T THE Conference on Limitation of Armaments held 
A at Washington there was a subcommittee on aircraft, 
which reported on the limitation of aircraft, as to number, 
character and use. This committee for the United States 
consisted of Rear Admiral William A. Moffett and Major 
General Mason M. Patrick, Chiefs of the Naval and Army 
Air Services respectively. 

In the final report of this committee it is worthy of note 
that it was recommended as not being practicable to im- 
pose any effective limitations upon the numbers of aircraft, 
either commercial or military, except in the case of lighter- 
than-air craft. The committee recommended, however, 
that the use of aircraft in war should be governed by rules 
of warfare adaptable to aircraft, to be drafted by a further 
conference which should be held at a later date. 

This indicates that the committee was of the opinion 
that restrictions on the building of aircraft, for either mili- 
tary or civil aviation purposes, might retard the develop- 
ment of aviation for commercial purposes. 

It is significant, however, that the committee reached 
no agreement in regard to rules governing the use of air- 
craft in warfare, but suggested that this matter be taken 
up at a separate conference to be held later. Before his 
death President Harding, at San Francisco, announced 
that he intended to issue a call for this conference. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has not indicated as yet when such a con- 
ference will be called, but he can quite well do so in the 
interest of humanity. When an entire civilian population 
could easily be endangered in a very short time by the use 
of poison gas from airplanes, or be exterminated by the 
dropping of huge bombs from the air, it is necessary, in 
the interest of humanity, to codify rules governing the 
use of aircraft in time of war. Intelligent discussion of 
these rules would cover legal, political, commercial and 
military problems, and would require exhaustive discus- 
sion by a committee in which experts on all these issues 
would be assembled from all countries. Such a committee 
could be assembled for the purpose at a date and place to 
be agreed upon through diplomatic channels. It would be 
strictly in accord with American policy to call such a con- 
ference on limitation of aircraft. 
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It is significant that the Prague Congress, and a later 
meeting at Rome in 1924, dealt only with questions of law 
applicable to aircraft in commercial transportation. The 
question of laws governing the use of aircraft employed in 
aerial warfare was touched upon very delicately, but never 
discussed by the delegates from the various countries 
represented. This fact is all the more significant because 
of the attitude of the delegates who had previously as- 
sembled at Washington for the discussion of limitation of 
armaments. The special committee on aircraft at that 
conference, though unwilling to agree upon the limitation, 
at that time, of military aircraft, unanimously recom- 
mended that rules governing the use of military aircraft 
in aerial warfare should be codified and made the basis of 
study at a separate conference called for that purpose. 

Though there may be great divergence of opinion in this 
country with regard to the participation on the part of the 
United States in European affairs, yet commercially and 
economically we touch, and shall continue to touch, Euro- 
pean thought, and be brought into contact with European 
trade. What the form of our participation may be we do 
not know. We have this situation, however: London is 
within striking distance of Berlin, and open to night 
attacks by military airplanes which could leave Berlin 
after sundown, strafe London with bombs and return to 
their hangars before sunrise on the following morning. 
The Air Vice Marshal and Under Secretary for Air in 
Great Britain expresses the opinion that New York will 
soon be within twelve hours’ striking distance of a hostile 
European country. So, with all our feeling of isolation 
and unwillingness to be drawn into entangling alliances 
with European countries, we must consider the position 
of the United States from the standpoint of defense. 

We have led in the fight of democracy against auto- 
cratic forms of government. We have pointed the way to 
universal peace, but European countries have not dis- 
armed. They may have limited their armaments, or even 
scrapped those armaments which will be of little use in 
future wars. There is no limitation on the building of air- 
craft, which will play the most important part in future 
conflicts. The United States has a great opportunity to 
aid not only the regeneration of European countries but 
its own defense, by pointing the way whereby civilization 
in the future may be saved from destruction. The use 
of poison gas, the dropping of bombs on defenseless cities, 
should be prohibited by international agreement. The 
efforts of France in massing planes for protection against 
possible attacks in the future are viewed with disfavor by 
Great Britain, which is so rapidly being outclassed by her 
neighbor across the Channel. Italy, Germany, Russia will 
soon follow the lead of France; and to take the place of the 
heavy dreadnoughts of the sea they will have armored 
dreadnoughts of the air massed in quantity production in 
European countries ready for use. 4 

More than five years have elapsed since the Washington 
Conference, which met to limit battleship tonnage. Nearly 
the same passage of time marks the meeting at Prague of 
the Congress on International Aviation Legislation, at 
which questions of law applicable to aircraft employed in 
commercial transportation were considered. 

The Five-Power Treaty is yet unratified by all the 
signatory powers, and the International Air Navigation 
Convention of 1919 has never been ratified by the United 
States Senate. 

There is a real need for a further conference to discuss 
and determine restrictions to be placed on the construction 
of auxiliary craft and naval bases, and for the adoption of 
more stringent rules of air warfare, placing further restric- 
tion on the more newly discovered instruments of aerial 
warfare, so as to make the bombing of defenseless cities 
and the use of poison gas impossible so far as noncombat- 
ants are concerned. Humanity demands that war shall be 
fought by trained soldiers and confined as closely as possi- 
ble to the belligerents themselves. 

Unless such a conference is called, and all great powers 
enter into a treaty embodying these principles, entire 
civilian populations will be endangered in the next war. 
And the next war will not only be in the air but may be an- 
nounced by the dropping of a bbmb—not preceded by the 
interchange of the heretofore usual diplomatic courtesies. 
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Als Told by Coach Amos Alonzo 
Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


WICE tragedy has overtaken me on 
the football field. ‘‘Tragedy”’ is a big 
word, and if it seems to the reader too 
large for the deed, then our points of view are 


cost us the Michigan game of 
1898. The previous year I 
knew that Michigan had a po- 
tentially stronger team than 
mine, and planned accord- 
ingly. One move was to or- 
der my safety man to lay 
forward within ten yards of 
the scrimmage line to bolster 
up our defense. I took the 
chance, knowing that Michi- 
gan would not expect us to 
leave our safety spot uncov- 
ered and be prepared with a 
quick kick to take advantage 
of it. The plan worked and 
we won, partly by means of it. 

It was purely a temporary 
shift, ordered to meet the spe- 
cial circumstances of that one 
game; but against Beloit, 
early in the ’98 schedule, I 
saw my safety man edging 
forward. While he was absent 
from his post a Beloit runner 
got loose and was stopped 
only on our three-yard line. 
I rebuked my man kindly, reiterated the tempo- 
rary purpose of the change in position in the Michi- 
gan game, and believed that the close shave had 
driven home the lesson. 


An Unsafe Safety Man 


E MADE our first invasion of the East sev- 
eral weeks later to play Pennsylvania. Again 
I stood helpless on the sidelines and saw my safety 
man working his way forward, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. He was out of position when Woodruff 
uncorked his delayed pass. Penn scored a touch- 
down as a result, overtaking us, to pass us and win 
in the second half. Between the halves I up- 
braided the safety man with a righteous indigna- 
tion and warned him never again to desert his post 
under any circumstances. 
We came down to our annual Thanksgiving Day 


game with Michigan, unbeaten in the Conference. . 


We had the better team this season—should have 


No. 6—Hleroes Goats 
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When the Field Was a Checkerboard; a Game on Iowa Fieid About 1906 


“4 for whom we pointed all season, and the 


championship was at stake. 


With the safety post deserted, Widman, of 
Michigan, popped suddenly out of a mass 
different. They were a major and a minor disaster, both won and would have won. A third time I stood transfixed play with the ball and was off. Two of my men spotted 
involving the loss of an important game. The loss of a_ on the sidelines and saw my safety man creeping steadily him, broke loose from the tangle and gave chase. Either 
game, however much you wish to win it, isnot tragedy, but forward. The Beloit contest had been a minor game, the should have stopped him, but they waited too late to dive 
the manner of your losing may well be. The lesser disaster Penn pill had been bitter, but Michigan was our great rival and he outfooted them, a blunder that seldom would occur 
in this day of greatly improved tackling. Captain Ken- 
nedy saw the flying Widman a moment later, spurted 
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magnificently and overtook him, but too late. Wid- 
man was on our three-yard line as Kennedy dived, and 
the momentum carried both over for the touchdown 
that won the game and championship for Michigan by 
asingle point. Wehad outplayed them consistently, and 
Widman’s forty-five-yard run had been a sheer gift. 


Physical and Mental Agony 


HE safety man wasastar. He had played well and 
loyally for four years, and this was his last season 
and his last game. Most coaches would have rawhided 
him, I suppose, but the milk was spilled. I never hesi- 
tate to jump on a man with both feet, figuratively, if I 
can accomplish anything by doing it; but I said noth- 


ing, and have not spoken of 
it for thirty years until now. 
He, of course, knew what he 
had done and how inexcus- 
ably he had done it; so did 
all the team; but the report- 
ers did not sense the facts and 
I print them now for the first 
time. 

I do not know yet whether 
he thought he knew more than 
I did, or whether his zeal and 
impatience at being out of 
the picture drew him forward 
automatically. It illustrates 
the necessity for a military 
obedience on the football field. 
A player must obey orders 
like a soldier where orders 
have been given, and, like a 
good soldier, act swiftly and 
surely on his own in an un- 


' foreseen contingency. 


At five minutes past ten 
every night, the year round, 
the chimes in Mitchell Tower, 
directly across from our gym- 
nasium, sound a special ca- 
dence. Few in the university 
know that they ring thus be- 
cause of thesecondand greater 
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tragedy, which occurred in another Michigan game. At 
the Monday praetice before this game I caught a serious 
cold. Tuesday morning I was so ill that I said to Mrs. 
Stagg, ‘I’m afraid something will happen to me if I turn 
out this afternoon, but I’ve got to go.’”’ She protested 
with all the authority a wife can command, but I went. 
By the day of the game I had an.abscess in each ear, both 
needing to be punctured, influenza had developed and 
pleurisy and pneumonia were coming on. That morning 
the skies dumped fourteen inches of snow on the 
field, although none fell eight miles away on the 
North Side, and we had to muster an emer- 
gency crew to clear the field. I was driven 

to the game and onto the snowy field in a 
carriage, in fearful pain from my ears 
and a sinus headache—two of the most 
exquisitely painful aches, it is said, to 
which man is heir. I was swaddled in 
bedclothing and Mrs. Stagg sat beside 

me as nurse. 

To this physical torture was added 
a worse mental agony when I had to 
watch two of my team side-step plays 
repeatedly. Yost had turned out an- 
other of his great elevens and we could 
not have won; but for the first and last 
time on any field, I was disgraced. Not 
even the brilliant work of Eckersall could ob- 
secure that. Willie Heston plowed through these 
two, but not through Eckersall. He leaped clear 
over Eckie’s head on a tackle once, but the boy was 
up like lightning, reversed, overtook Heston in twenty 
yards and stopped a touchdown, 

I came down with pneumonia after the game, my mental 
depression offset the staunchness of my body, and I came 
very close to death. I was sufficiently convalescent before 
Christmas to be taken to Chloride, New Mexico. 

I made the foolhardy mistake of remaining only seven- 
teen days in New Mexico, and hurried back to my job 
before I was well—an excess of zeal that I am not yet done 
paying for. Brooding during my convalescence over the 
disgrace that had come to the university under my-zgis, 
I thought back to the chimes in Battell Chapel at Yale, 
of how effectively they had spoken to me in Yale’s behalf, 
and of how I had gone to bed every night on their chiming 
ten o’clock. 


The Meaning of the Chimes 


HE pair had quit under fire, but I was their coach. 

Both had broken training rules, I was certain, and had 
been out of nights, with consequent lowered physical con- 
dition that probably accounted in part for their lying dcwn 
under a pounding; but what of the coach who had let such 
a crop come to harvest? I grew more and more morbid 
in my weakened physical state, and I knew my first peace 
of mind when I had the inspiration of giving $1000 toward 
the installation of chimes in Mitchell Tower, a copy of the 
Magdalen Tower at Oxford, which stands across from 
Bartlett Gymnasium, a memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, 
former president of Wellesley and the first dean of women 
at Chicago. 

As a condition to the gift, Mrs. Stagg and I stipulated 
that a special cadence be rung nightly at 10:05 o’clock for 
the better emphasis of our purpose. It was our hope that 
the bells might have for the student body of Chicago the 
emotional value I had taken from the Battell chimes at 


Yale, and that they 
might speak with a 
greater eloquence 
than a coach could 
hope to do of the 
ideals of the uni- 
versity’s athletics 
as they sounded a 
nightly curfew to 
the men in training. 

Our ’98 team was 
distinguished for a 
number of things, 
the least of which 
was that it was Chi- 
eago’s first wholly 
smooth-shaven 
squad. Burchard, 
at guard in 1896, a 
graduate student, 
fat and well beyond 
the normal college 
football age, had 
rubbed the dirt of 
many a field in a 
coal-black and 
bushy beard that would not have dishonored a Russian 
muzhik. Our last mustache bloomed in 1897. When 
Harvey Fox arrived on the squad that season, bringing 
with him a pair of burnsides, the tide had turned forever 
against such manly adornments. Failing to persuade Fox 
that his burnsides were a blot on an otherwise pleasant 


The Great Oliphant Carrying the Ball, Purdue vs. Chicago, 1913. 
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landscape, some of his mates enticed him one night to the 
home of his cousin, Henry Adkinson. As he entered the 
door, Harold L. Ickes, a Bull Moose leader in 1912, tackled 
him smartly, while Adkinson and one other leaped upon 
his shoulders. They trussed him up to an ironing board 
and shaved off the right burnside, Adkinson wielding the 
razor. 

The mustache has not returned to Chicago athletics 
even in the bobbed form; but in the spring of each year 
the school barber fires a pistol, thereby starting the annual 
mustache race for seniors, with a suitable prize for the 
lushest growth by commencement. 


That Hardy Perennial Sub 


SAW Yale play Harvard in New York in 1898, the first 

time I had seen a Yale eleven in action since I had come 
West, and the last. I went back with high expectations, 
looking for pointers, and suffered a great disillusionment. 
Yale was beaten 0 to 17, Diblee, captain and left half of 
Harvard, running wild simply because the Yale ends 
played so far out from the tackles. I shall attempt no 
invidious comparisons, but never since have I stood greatly 
in awe of the Atlantic Seaboard brand of football. In 
1916 Tad Jones invited me to return to Yale to help out in 
the first week of practice. As we are not permitted to 
begin practice until September fifteenth, while Yale turns 
out on the first, I was enabled to go, but I saw no games, 
of course. 

Knox College, of Galesburg, Illinois, was a newcomer 
on our 1898 schedule. George Fitch had graduated there 
the previous year. Knox is presumed to have been the 
original of his Siwash, so we may have played against Ole 
Skjarsen all unwittingly. Football has all the materials 
of drama in generous proportions, but except for Fitch’s 
burlesques, fiction has done very poorly by the sport. 

There is, of course, the perennial story in the Novem- 
ber issue about the despised sub who is sent in in 
the last minute of play because the coach has no 

one else left, and But you know it. 

We lost only two games in 1898, the first to 

Pennsylvania, as hereinbefore related. That 
fine strategist, George Woodruff, was at the 

top of his form at Penn, but we had a trick or 

two up our own sleeves. We scored first on a 

fake place kick. In 1894 I had originated the 
play that suggested this—a fake kick-off, re- 
covered by ourselves. The rules, as now, pre- 
scribed that the ball must travel at least ten 
yards on the kick-off. As we worked it against 
Michigan in 1894, Warhorse Allen was stationed 
alongside the ball. The pretended kicker charged 
(Continued on Page 109) 


Des Jardien’s Tackle is Balked by a Crimp, 
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SOUP 


should be eaten 


every day! 


| 
ga” TIS A fact well recognized 
a ae Pas by dietetic experts that 
"ik some foods, among them 
pas soups, act as a positive stimu- 
he it lant to the flow of the diges- 
eo . tive juices. This action is 


iy, highly beneficial. It is a 

wholesome spur to the appe- 

tite and it aids in prompt, efficient digestion. 

Remember this about soup. Think of it as 

a delicious hot dish which is also splendidly 

healthful and desirable to serve on the family 
table for every reason. 

Serve soup regularly every day, not just occa- 
sionally. It increases the pleasure everybody 
takes in the meals, it provides nourishment, 
and it contributes to the general healthy condi- 
tion you want so much to have the family en- 
joy. And the rule of serving soup at least once 
every day is one of the easiest and simplest 
of all to follow. For nowadays you are not 
put to all the trouble and expense of assembl- 
ing, preparing and cooking the many different 
ingredients required for really good soup. 
Condensed soups, already: cooked, made in 
spotlessly clean kitchens by manufacturers of 
high reputation for quality, are available to 
you at every food store. 


INCE soup every day is one of the golden 
rules of health and since ‘‘variety is the 
spice of appetite,’ every housewife should 
make it a point to know the different kinds 
of soups which she can always obtain in such 
convenient form. By familiarizing herself 
with them she will quickly know how to adapt 
them to her differing needs and occasions. 
She will find it helpful to think of them in 
three groups: vegetable purees, substantial 
soups made with meat or meat broth, and 
the clear soups. 

The vegetable purees include Tomato Soup, 
Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean Soups. 
Tomato is, as you know, the king of all soups— 
leading all others in popularity, a favorite 
with just about everybody, the soup which by 
actual count is served most frequently in the 
home. No doubt it is the peculiarly piquant 
and refreshing flavor of tomato soup which is 
so appealing to all tastes. And condensed 
tomato soup offers it to you at its very best. 
In fact it was the condensed soup which first 
won for tomato its tremendous vogue and 
success. And it is the tomato soup in its con- 
densed form which today reigns as the supreme 
favorite everywhere. 


CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY 


CAMDEN, Nid, USA 


OURISHING, tempting and wholesome 

are the other vegetable purees, made from 
the sweetest peas, tender young asparagus 
shoots, snow-white celery, or meaty beans, as 
your selection may be. Extra-rich and at- 
tractive served as Cream Soups, according to 
the simple directions on the can. 

At the head of the hearty soups made with 
meat or meat broth, is that old household 
standby, Vegetable Soup. It is only second 
to Tomato in popularity, is offered to you 
at all stores, and contains no less than thirty- 
two different ingredients! Vegetable-Beef, 
Beef, Ox Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, 
Chicken, Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper 
Pot and Clam Chowder each has its distinctive 
appeal and appropriateness. 

And, finally, the clear soups—those dainty 
but invigorating blends, such as Consomme, 
Bouillon, Julienne and Printanier! How en- 
ticing to the appetite either for the formal 
luncheon and dinner or many of the regular 
family meals! 


12 cents a can 


MARSA Lisan©®- Lae Bak TONGS IN THE DAILY “DIET! 
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DRAWN BY CHESTER |. GARDE 


For the Kiddies 


Ah, to be In — 


H, TO be in Rarotonga, neath the languor-laden breeze, 
Or to be in Erromango, in the far New Hebrides! 
Ah, to drowze beneath the palm trees on a green 
Pacific isle, 
Where every prospect pleases and where man, besides, is 
vile! 


There is magic in the atlas; how the names allure my eyes! 

Ah, to be in Hiddi Birra, where the Jam-jam Mountains 
rise! 

Or Kasongo on the Kongo, where Kibombo gleams afar! 

Or in Kilwa Kisiwani, looking north to Zanzibar! 


Oh, this life is dull and dreary; I would journey far away 

To Jalalabad and Lhasa, to Kabul and Mandalay! 

Ah, the Runn of Cutch! Rajpipla! And that dim and an- 
cient land 

Where the caravans come shuffling into silken Samarkand! 


DRAWN BY F.M. FOLLETT 


They Fought for the Vote Which 


THE HIPPODROME ToY TOWN) 


There’s a lad in old Rajpipla with an atlas 
in his clutch, 

And his dreaming eyes are gazing far be- 
yond the Runn of Cutch, 

And mysterious music lures him, and he 
murmurs soft and low, 

“Cincinnati! Cincinnati! Buffalo, ah, Buf- 

falo! 


i 


“Ah, to be in that far city, blooming like a 
tropic rose, 

Where by golden Allegheny the Mononga- 
hela flows! 

How sweet the limpid syllables that stir my 
heart to joy, 

As I whisper,‘ Ah, Chicago! Fair Chicago, 


. . ! 999 
Illinois! —Morris Bishop. 


Qualified for His Position 


MAN from the city returned to his 
native country village after twenty 
years away from it, and was inquiring of 
Uncle Ezra about all his old schoolmates. 

“What became of Tom Smith?” 

“Well,’’ said Uncle Ezra, ‘‘Tom tried 
farming for a 
while and 
failed at that. 
Then he went 
to law school, 
andafterthree 
years trying to 
make a living 
at law in the 
county seat he 
failed at that. 
Then he tried publishing a 
newspaper and that went 
into bankruptcy.” 

“That’s too bad,’ inter- 
rupted the man from the 
city. “‘Tom was a good fel- 
low! Everybody liked him! 
I’m sorry to hear that he’s 
such a failure.” 

‘Failure, hell!’’ ex- 
claimed Uncle Ezra. ‘‘He’s 
our congressman !”’ 


—Glenn D. Whisler. 
DRAWN BY GEORGE SHELLHASE 


Looking Forward 


OTHER: Remember, Willie, that if you save your 
money you may be able some day to buy a seat in 
the United States Senate. 


OLD:TIMERS AND HALF:TIMERS 


The College Star Fullback is Penalized for Holding 


DRAWN BY G. FRANCIS KAUFFMAN 
“Oh, Lit, Before You Call the Police Bring That Bottle of 


Olives From the Ice Box. Maybe This Bird Can Open It’’ 


Simple Spellers 


OME letters ought to be indorsed, ‘‘Dictated but not 
spelled.”’ 

An Autumn Letter 
to a Summer Lady 


FPPAPER parasols and the 
sea 
Are what I recall when I 
think of you— 
Paper parasols and the 
sea, 


Each saucily white and 
blue. 


You said that your love was 
like the sea, 
As permanent, sure and 
deep, and all. 
But your love, alas, dear, 
proved to be 
More like the paper para- 
sol! 
— Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Pride 


Ih ” SAID the buck of the 
» antlers wide, 
“Am the handsomest buck on 
Katahdinside.” 
“T,” said the fox with the lifted paw, 
“Am the sneakiest fox that you ever saw.” 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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VOTE? WHO, ME? 
NAW! 1 NEVER 


_ BOTHER WITH (rr! 
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W, savory blends of flavor 


for the cool autumn days 


With crisp October and Novem- 
ber days comes a keen zest to 
appetite, a welcoming of new 
dishes that are savory and sub- 
stantial. There are many tempt- 
ing combinations which may be 
made by using just a few slices of 
Premium Bacon with other foods; 
four of these are shown on the 
right. The delicate, distinctive 
flavor of this choice bacon blends 
delightfully with other flavors 
and at the same time adds much 
rich nutriment. 

Because it makes possible such 


a wide variety of interesting 
dishes, many women like to keep 
a supply of Premium Bacon 
always on hand. It may be pur- 
chased in the whole piece, in its 
original parchment wrapper, or 
evenly sliced, free from rind and 
all ready for cooking in conven- 
ient pound and _ half-pound 
cartons. Either way, there are 
always the pleasing proportion- 
ing of lean and fat, the exceptional 
tenderness and the sweet, mild 
flavor for which Premium Bacon 
is so highly prized. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams 


When you buy Premium Bacon by 
the piece see that it is wrapped in 
white parchment with the Swift, 
label on it 


“PIGS IN BLANKETS”: oysters sprin- 
: kled with salt and paprika, wrapped 
». in slices of Premium Bacon, fas- 
tenedwith toothpicks. Broil 
or fry and serve on toast 


BACON WITH CHEESE BALLS: balls of 

Srated cheese blended with white 

of egg. Fry in deep fat. Serve 
with broiled Premium Bacon 


BACON WHITE SAUCE: broiled bacon 
chopped and added to white sauce 
when creamed cauliflower, carrots 
or onions are served. Delicious 
with creamed potatoes too 


BAKED BEANS WITH BACON: canned 

baked beans turned into shallow 

baking dish, covered with strips of 

bacon. Put into hot oven until 
bacon is browned 


and Bacon 
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“We are washing our hands of all 


of our oil troubles” 


a 


N executive head of a great 
paper company wrote this wee ‘i 

in closing with us a contract . 
to supply his plant lubrication 
needs for the next 12 months. 
He faced the common 
problem of all paper makers: 
to keep production flow mov- 


FRICTION 


— the unseen enem) 
of production in 
your plant 


ing uninterrupted; to keep 
down costs to a minimum. 


“We are putting it up to you 
to supply the oil which is needed in each case. 
“We will cooperate with you, endeavoring to 
keep records of our oil costs per ton of paper, 
and we will carry out your suggestions as fo 
applying the oil. 
“Then, if the oils do not work properly, we will 
know just where to turn to find the reason.” 
The italics are ours. 
We stress them because they epitomize the oil 
problem present in every plant. 


my 


Ye Pies) : 


Keeping production moving at 
a proper cost implies smooth- 
running machinery which, in 
turn, calls for 


1. The correct oil needed in 
each case; 

2. The best means of apply- 
ing the oil; and 

3. Knowing where to turn to 
find the reason if results 
fail to meet the rigorous 

production requirements of today. 


Uninterrupted production at a faster gait is the 
immediate goal of industry; effective lubrication is 
an essential means to the end. 


Industrial wastes are now so generally under 
executive scrutiny that the Vacuum Oil Company 
does not hesitate to assume the responsibility for 


‘the effective lubrication of any plant in which the 


recommendations of its engineers are carried out. 


Send for us to call and discuss the matter. 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


‘Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


ofS OVE» 


Lubricating Oils 


Plant Lubrication 


October 30,1926 
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By Garet Garrett 


ILLUSTRATED Br H. J. MOWAT 


If the Other River People Had Listened They Would Have Been Suspicious, Knowing Something Was Wrong 


XVIIT 
EVELOPING the spirit and means of Lothian Farm 
was a task strange and interesting enough to absorb 
Jael’s energies. She passed all her time either there 
or at Little Jones Street, as an executive base; and of 
course followed the way of political events in New Free- 
dom, though now having the rdle of spectator only. 

Capuchin, Semicorn, all the very radical elements of the 
Freemen’s League, grew more and more reckless. The 
paper’s campaign against Plaino became scandalous and 
personal. This was inevitable in human nature. It is all 
very plausible to begin, as the Semicorns do; by saying it is 
impersonal, that it is the system one attacks, not the man, 
or the man only as an accidental fact in his function of rep- 
resenting the system. But it is not possible to hate an 
abstract thing. Capitalism, for example, cannot be visu- 
alized as asystem. It cannot be hated as asystem. Emo- 
tion requires a definite object, responsible to the senses. 
This is proved by the necessity, which every demagogue 
obeys, of erecting human symbols of it to begin with. 
Presently the fact of representation becomes dim and the 
symbol itself is hated. 

At the outset Semicorn and his associates believed in the 
idea of what they were doing; if in the doing of it they 
should happen to be unfair to an individual—to Plaino, 
namely—that was of no consequence. Worse luck to him; 
he ought not to be that symbol. Eventually they came to 
believe what they wrote about him as a person, and to hate 
him as a person; and so it was also with their readers. 
Plaino himself was the monster. All the rage, the fear, the 
recriminatory passions rising among the fanatical leaguers, 
especially toward the end, when they began to have a 


premonition of defeat, centered upon him. And he did pro- 
voke them exceedingly. The intensity of his purpose gave 
him a superhuman, menacing aspect. 

He came on with his pamphlet against the Lothians, 
their retirement notwithstanding. Then was one devoted 
wholly to Mr. Capuchin, setting forth his record complete. 

Politically, no doubt, the most effective pamphlet was 
one entitled, Confiscating Your Land by Taxation. This 
was a thesis to prove that if taxes went on increasing at the 
same rate for another four years they would amount to 
more than the value of the land. The people would be 
unable to pay them. ‘ Therefore they would lose their land; 
it would default to the state, and private ownership of 
the soil would cease. Very shrewdly he quoted some of the 
Lothian theorists who advocated state ownership of land 
as against private ownership so that one might infer that 
some such end had been in view from the beginning. This 
argument cut deeply into the minds and feelings of the 
farmers. 

In the last pamphlet he exposed the bank. His informa- 
tion about it was exact. He knew of the grain speculations 
and of Capuchin’s Louisiana Company. The bank was 
empty. The school funds were gone. 

Nevertheless, for reasons which he had explained to 
Jael, there was no run on the bank; it did not fail. It 
merely stood there as a rotten tree, unable to fall. Indeed, 
the revelation of its insolvency caused thousands of people 
who owed it money to wish it might fail, thinking naively 
that in such case their indebtedness to it would be wiped 
out. Another result also was in accord with his predictions. 
For several months people had been murmuring against 


their bank, because it had stopped lending money; and 
now, having got from Plaino’s pamphlet the notion that 
the reason why it had stopped lending money was that the 
insiders had looted it, they were furious. 

The excitement was progressive. Each of Plaino’s 
pamphlets stepped it higher, and as the November election 
approached nobody’s fuse was quite safe. 

Capuchin had smashed his airplane. He was afraid to 
replace it, lest that be a reminder to the leaguers of the 
state’s swollen expenditures. So now he was racing about 
the state in a motor car with a gorgeous phantasy of him- 
self as the great defender, fighting for the people, back to 
the abyss. 

Whatever happened, his glory was prepared; for even 
more thrilling than the thought of desperate victory was 
the thought of dramatic defeat—of falling backward into 
the yawning darkness, heroically brandishing the fragments 
of his weapon, an imperishable phrase on his lips, a cry 
of dismay from the people. All that was lacking was the 
immortal phrase. He had not been able to invent one 
that satisfied him. 

His speeches were accusatory, exhortative, more and 
more rhetorical. The forces of capitalism were arrayed 
against them. The eyes of the world were upon them. The 
fight for freedom had to be fought all over again. Privilege 
was powerful and thirsted for revenge. They had made 
mistakes, naturally. Profiteers also made great mistakes. 
The difference was that profiteers capitalized their mis- 
takes and expected the people to pay dividends upon 
them forever, whereas the people, having made their own 
mistakes, would pay for them once and be done, taking to 
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themselves thereafter the profit. It was a brilliant, pro- 
digious performance, but empty for all that, having no 
substance of fact. Continually he was met with the cry, 
“Talk about Plaino’s facts!’? He could not talk about 
them because they were facts. The alternative was to 
defame him, asperse his motives, inflame feeling against 
him. 

That the League was losing, everybody knew, yet, be- 
cause the extreme elements were so enraptured by their 
own sound, the extent of the disaster was unforeseen. It 
was complete. Everywhere the Freemen’s Leaguers were 
chased into the ground. Not one official head survived. 
The edifice of folkmotes collapsed. 

Three hours after the close of the polls Plaino’s stone- 
cutter began to chisel the last numeral on the bottom of 
the famous tombstone. in his bank window, and two tall 
candles were set in front of it to burn all night. 


XIX 


HIS was the evening of the day after election. Jael was 

at Lothian Farm. Supper, which had been made here 
the high communion rite of the day, was taking place when 
Capuchin came. There were no servants. His knock at 
the door was answered by the nearest Lothian, who, on see- 
ing Capuchin, left the door open and silently returned to 
the table. He entered, closed the door, and advanced to 
greet Jael. His face wore an ingratiating expression, which 
was disagreeable, and there was a way of stealth about 
him. He held his hand out to Jael, who was regarding 
him steadily, and she declined the gesture—that is, she sat 
perfectly still, continuing only to regard him. 

“‘T can’t blame you,” he said, dropping his own hand. 
“The pity is, in a thing like this everybody gets scarred up, 
all of us; even the best of friends. Friends most of all.” 

Jael said nothing to this. 

‘“‘There’s a matter I must talk to you about,” he said. 
“Something to be straightened up between us. A per- 
sonal interview seemed necessary.” 


“Have you had your supper?” Jael asked. 

“No, I haven’t.. I left Liberty right after lunch. Stopped 
two or three times on the way to talk. But don’t bother.” 

Jael prepared a place for him. As she rose, several others 
did also, but she made them a sign they understood. She 
wished to do it herself. Having brought him food on a 
platter and a cup of tea, she took her seat and looked at 
the Lothian who had been talking. 

“Yes. The effect of sunset upon primitive religion was 
what?” 

The Lothian, so reminded, took up his thought and went 
on with it. 

Capuchin was nonexistent. When he had finished eat- 
ing he seized a moment of silence to say to Jael, ‘‘There 
was no way I could see to avoid a private interview, as 
you will understand when you hear me.”’ 

“This is quite private enough,” said Jael, without 
turning her head. 

He was determined not to take offense. The necessity 
under which she placed him to state his business in the 
hearing of all the Lothians did not embarrass him. On the 
contrary, it suited him very well to do it that way. 

“‘Tt’s this matter of the newspaper,” he said, holding 
his voice up. “I’ve made out a bill of sale’’—pulling it 
from his pocket—‘“‘here, in which, for the consideration of 
one dollar, as the formality is, the property is conveyed 
outright to you. It has been yours all the time, of course, 
but the fact was not on record. This is to acknowledge 
it legally. You remember how it was. The objection to 
your taking a mortgage in the first place to secure the 
purchase money was that in that case we should have to 
disclose your interest, which was thought at the time in- 
advisable to do. So there has never been any record of 
your ownership. I wanted to set it all straight before leay- 
ing. I’m going away for a rest.” 

He said it smoothly, a little too plausibly, never hesi- 
tating for a word. Jael was thoughtful and did not speak. 
He moved the paper toward her, quitting himself of it, and 
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said, “If I may offer a word of advice. Semicorn—I—I’d 
be very dubious about him—about going any further with 
him, I mean. I’ve noticed recently that he’s—what shall I 
say ?—not always the same. I hate to say it, but I begin to 
think he has periods of ——’’ What it was Semicorn had 
periods of he did not finish saying; but by contracting his 
eyebrows, shaking his head and tapping it with his fingers 
he left no doubt of his meaning. 

Jael lighted a cigarette with an absent, meditative air 
and sat staring directly at him for some time. She said 
nothing. She did not touch the paper there in front of her. 
Conversation was resumed with an effort at the far end of 
the table and presently became general again, though 
halting and with need to be artificially sustained. Jael 
turned her interest toward it, but took no part. Capuchin 
held his hand before his face, rubbing his temples, or 
gazing abstractedly at a picture on the wall. 

The tension was broken by a loud knock at the door, and 
when the door was opened there stood Fitzjerald. 

Jael rose to greet him; so did those of the Lothians who 
knew him. 

“A passing sight!’’ said Jael. 
secondly, you are hungry.” 

“Cold but not hungry,” said Fitzjerald. 
hot thing to drink.” 

When he had been served and was comfortable, Jael 
regarded him with frank pleasure. 

“You might look at us,’’ she said. “This is Lothian 
Farm. These are all Lothians. When and whence? Do 
account for yourself.”’ 

“Today,” said Fitzjerald. ‘‘At your house in Liberty 
they told me you were here and how to find you.” 

“But you must have arrived at noon. Here it is nine 
o’clock, and the drive takes only two hours.” 

‘Just two hours,” he said. “I started at seven.” 

“You are most unsatisfactory,’’ said Jael. ‘‘ Nothing to 
be got out of you. Why these heavy looks?” 

(Continued on Page 34) 


“‘First, you are cold; 


“T’d like any 


To Complete the Scene, He Feil With a Crash Upon the Table, Sobbing: “I Loved That Man—Like a Brother—I Loved Him” 
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10€ hundred 


color and upholstery combinations 


rr 77 fifty body styles and types 


America has greeted Cadillac’s individualization of motor car choice, 
with an enthusiasm fully equal to that which accompanied its first 
realization that in this great new line of Cadillac cars had been 
achieved a new and sensational advance in motor car performance. 


To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness of 
power, and speed that makes this new Cadillac, by the 
test of actual comparison, America’s fastest stock car, is 
now joined the unique advantage of 50 Body Styles and 
Types and 500 Color and Upholstery Combinations. 


It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely great per- 
formance and dependability that this unprecedented vari- 
ety in body offerings is regarded as characteristic of Cad- 
illac’s consideration for its public, and as important and 
significant as any of Cadillac’s great engineering triumphs. 


The even ereater success that (Sadillac 1s achievine— 


The man who buys a new go-degree 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is not especially 
interested in having his attention called 
to one or the other examples of Cadillac 
manufacturing excellence. NEE} 7 
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He knows that every earnest, honest effort 
to build a good motor car has for its in- 
spiration and example the desire to 
approach Cadillac fineness of fabrication; 
that he will never long for deeper motor- 


. Priced from $2995 upward, f.0.b. Detroit 
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ing satisfaction until and unless a greater 
Cadillac appears. That is why new hosts 
of buyers are flocking to the go-degree 
Cadillac and surpassing all Cadillac Sales 
records for 24 years. y y y y 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“T’m looking at Capuchin. Good evening, sir,” he 
roared. ‘‘How do you do?” 

“Good evening, Mr. Fitzjerald,’’ said Capuchin. 

“You are safe, I see,” said Fitzjerald, so offensively that 
everyone, even Jael, began to wonder at him. “Safety is 
your private platitude,” he continued. ‘“‘You mold the 
bullet, set it in powder, cock the hammer. You do not pull 
the trigger. That’s the dangerous part.” 

Visibly agitated, Capuchin pushed his chair back from 
the table and began dusting himself, not aware of what 
he did. 

“You don’t brush yourself at the table, Mr. Capuchin,” 
said Fitzjerald. ‘It’s abominable, and it betrays you. 
What guilty knowledge of yourself are you forever brush- 
ing away with your little broom?” 

“Mr. Fitzjerald,”’ said Capuchin, “‘we shall have an 
accounting in full one day.” 

“Tt isn’t possible,” said Fitzjerald. Then he asked sud- 
denly, ‘‘At what time today did you leave Liberty, Mr. 
Capuchin?” 

Capuchin’s manner altered. 
anxiously, ‘‘At one o’clock.”’ 

““Witnesses for it, I trust? You would have thought of 
witnesses, Mr. Capuchin.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Capuchin strangely. He was instantly con- 
scious he had blundered. His wits returned. “I could not 
possibly leave Liberty unobserved,” he said, ‘‘ whatever it 
is you mean.” 

“Of course,’’ said Fitzjerald, sneering. ‘‘That you have 
witnesses is a harmless fact, and still very important. Well, 
in that case it is news I bring. The banker Plaino was mur- 
dered this afternoon.”’ 

All eyes turned to Capuchin. He came slowly to his 
feet, with a dazed expression, and began pacing the floor 
in a line parallel to the table, beating the palm of one hand 
with the fist of the other, groaning at intervals. 

“Why so distressed, Mr. Capuchin?” said Fitzjerald, 
with wicked taunting. “‘Youaresafe. No one will suspect 
you, least of all the law. Itis stupid. It will pass you by. 
Its business is with the one who pulled the trigger.” 

Capuchin stopped, turned to face Fitzjerald and met his 
gaze unwincingly. To the astonishment of those present 
who had not seen it happen before, his appearance changed, 
even the outline of him, which seemed all at once larger 
and more definite, not blurred at the edges as usual. This 
was one of those moments in which he saw himself in an 
aura of innocence, maligned, misunderstood, majestically 
wearing hissorrows. It clothed him with a fictitious dignity. 

“Mr. Fitzjerald,” he said, ‘‘you are a fiend. I am a 
guest in this house; an unwelcome one, yet a guest. As 
touching your insults, therefore, I am at the mercy of Miss 
Saint-Leon. What she permits I cannot help. But you 
goad me to say to her, to you, to all present, that I am no 
more responsible for what has occurred today than—than 
others. Certainly no more than the Lothian College. I did 
not invent Semicorn. I did not find him. He was presented 
to mein Jones Street. Imet him there, asI met you, as I met 
her, as I met Lothians at all. I accepted him as I accepted 
the others. And if—no, that’s all. That’s all I mean to 
say.’’ He began pacing the floor again. 

“‘Semicorn!”’ said Fitzjerald, repeating the name. He 
was tense, dramatic, leaning halfway across the table, fol- 
lowing Capuchin with his eyes. ‘‘Nobody had mentioned 
Semicorn, Mr. Capuchin. Why do you mention him?”’ 

Capuchin faced the company. A stricken look spread 
slowly over his features. 

“No,” he said, speaking just above a whisper, “I should 
not have mentioned him either. I beg everyone here to for- 
get that I did.” 

Then, to complete the scene, he fell with a crash upon 
the table, sobbing: 

“T loved that man—like a brother—I loved him.” 

Fitzjerald supplied the theatrical fact. ‘‘Semicorn,” he 
said, “is charged with the murder of Plaino.”’ 


He answered quickly, 


XX 


APUCHIN’S behavior was never clearly understood 

by those who witnessed it. No one knew what had 
taken place between him and Semicorn that morning. He 
stopped just short of disclosing it. As information it was 
very important; and although it was by no means final as 
evidence of Semicorn’s guilt, yet if it had been known it 
would have reduced the tormenting doubt that surrounded 
his case. Capuchin never did reveal it. 

It was this. Capuchin was still in bed the morning after 
election when Semicorn came to see him. What he came 
for was to expound the Lenine doctrine of revolution, es- 
pecially the defense of it as an accomplished fact. The 
fatal error was to suppose that once the people had got 
control of the state they were safe. Not so. A revolu- 
tion had to be defended jealously, by ruthless means. 
Counter-revolution had to be put down by the same methods 


as those by which the capitalistic state puts down revolu- 
tion when it can. What happened to the leaders of a revo- 
lution if they failed? They were exiled, hanged, destroyed. 
So the people, having got the power, should stand their 
enemies against the wall, instead of leaving them in- 
trenched, free to plot against the new order, to corrupt the 
inexperienced leaders, to seize the first moment of discour- 
agement to turn the people against themselves, and so 
destroy the works of revolution. 

His mind was aflame. The point of his argument was 
that a political defeat meant nothing if they refused to 
accept it. Capuchin was a fool to accept it. There was yet 
time to act logically. They had all the means still in their 
hands. What they lacked was courage. He, Semicorn, 
would undertake in one hour to raise a force sufficient for 
all purposes. 

He had worked out a military plan. Spreading a large 
map on the bed, he traced upon it with an icy finger the 
lines of communication to be seized. All points of strate- 
gic importance were marked in red; there was indicated 
also the location of food reserves, ammunition, rifles, oil, 
with precise data as to quantities. According to the plan, 
the first act, after a secret mobilization of forces, would be 
to take Plaino and his bank, asa stroke of terrorism against 
the morale of the enemy. 

As to all the facts, he was cool and reasoning. When he 
returned to the argument his intensity was alarming. The 
more Capuchin tried to calm him the worse it was. To- 
ward the end—and it went on four hours—he began to 
reproach Capuchin for cowardice. 

“And I ought to of known it,” he said. “What you 
haven’t got is the guts I’m trying to put into you—the guts 
to think red, feel red, act red, and not let the people down. 
They’re red and you don’t know it. They don’t know it 
themselves until they see red done. Then they know it. 
They’re not afraid of red. Every capitalist is. Red scares 
them—their own red does. They won’t ride me out of here 
on a rail. I’m telling you what I’d do in your place and 
I’m saying that for myself. I got a better way to go. I’m 
red to the middle. I’ve got the guts to do red.” 

He was talking as much to himself as to Capuchin at this 
point, and appeared to be in physical agony, like some 
primeval worker of black magic consuming himself to in- 
voke a dreadful power. Red was the word of incantation. 
He phonated it diabolically. 

The paroxysm passed; he was calm again, saying, ‘‘It’s 
no good. I hear you saying it’s no good. Then let me 
alone. Leave that tome. You see your way and I see mine 
and what comes of mine is mine. T’hell with the Free- 
men’s League of politics. Semicorn rides on his own guts. 
I’m telling you in time as I promised to.” 

Which said, he vanished. In one moment he was gone. 

Capuchin, who all this time had been in his pajamas, 
clothed himself frantically, with no other thought in his 
head than to pursue Semicorn. As he was leaving the room 
he looked back and saw the map and the neatly typed 
military plan still lying on the bed. He put them in his 
pocket and went on. It was not until he was within sight 
of the newspaper office that he was struck with a sense of 
the incriminating character of these papers. 

He stopped aghast. What if something horrible should 
issue from Semicorn’s madness and they were found on his 
person! Time was passing. The back firing of a motor car 
gave him a nasty start. 

The self-saving motive came uppermost. Turning, he 
went around the block to the public garage where he kept 
his car, spoke to as many persons as possible, asked the 
time of day, took on oil and gas and drove away, saying he 
was going for a rest. That he took the road to Lothian 
Farm was accidental. His one conscious purpose was to find 
aplace where he could burn the papers without trace. As he 
was burning them in a deep ravine out of sight of the road 
his thoughts went back to Semicorn. What should he do 
about him? What could he do if he went back? He could 
not imagine informing against him or having him locked 
up. Moreover, if he did, Semicorn would deny it, and he 
himself had just destroyed the only evidence there was. 
What else? Then a horrible fear possessed him, and he was 
afraid to go back. He was safely out of it. He had said he 
was going away to rest. What had prompted him to say 
that? Why should he go back at all? So he went on, tak- 
ing care to stop at least once an hour to talk to someone 
and speak of the time of day. 

His thoughts, dwelling morbidly upon Semicorn, led 
him to see that they were bound to be very closely associ- 
ated in people’s minds. Everybody knew that Semicorn 
conducted the newspaper under his direction. This reflec- 
tion gave him afresh panic and moved him to cast about 
in his wits for some plausible act of disavowal. It was then 
it occurred to him to convey the paper back to Jael in a way 
to make it appear he had never owned it. Between Liberty 
and Lothian Farm was a small town where he got a blank 
bill of sale, which he filled out there. 
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Thus, he appeared before Jael, intent upon this one 
transaction, controlled by the instinct of self-preservation. 
On hearing from Fitzjerald that Plaino had been mur- 
dered, he was as sure as if he had seen it done that Semi- 
corn did it. Now two emotions assailed him. One was that 
of simple horror; the other was one of remorse. For it was 
true he had conceived a great affection for Semicorn and 
the memory of having abandoned him to his madness 
clutched his heart. Distributing the responsibility for 


Semicorn, in that rise against Fitzjerald, was a general de-- 


fense quite characteristic; it was also a secret, specific 
defense against the torment of remorse. Then all at once 
his direct feeling for Semicorn swamped all other emotions, 
and so he collapsed. 
XXI 

AEL turned from that ambiguous sight to Fitzjerald 

and asked for more news. What was the evidence 
against Semicorn, and what were the circumstances of the 
murder? 

As Fitzjerald recited the details Capuchin lifted his face 
and listened, forgetful of both himself and the incongruity 
of his position in this company. 

The murder was that kind of incredible thing which does 
often take place. One simply could not imagine it to have 
happened unobserved, in the midst of activity, in the light, 
with no effort or possibility of concealment. Yet there was 
the fact. It did so happen. 

At two o’clock Plaino was seen at his desk alive. He sat 
in a private room at the back of the bank. Entering the 
bank, one had on the right a row of windows with little 
desks between for the use of patrons, and on the left the 
long continuous counter with the opaque glass screen and 
the little barred openings such as one has seen in many 
banks. Walking straight down this corridor between the 
street windows and the counter one came to a partition 
wall with two doors. One was the door to the directors’ 
room and was always locked; the other was the door of 
Plaino’s private office. The partition wall was thick and 
the door was heavy; stillit was very extraordinary that such 
a sound would not have been heard through the wall and 
through the closed door by the clerks back of the counter 
outside. From where the cashier sat to Plaino’s desk, the 
actual distance was less than thirty feet, and the cashier 
was all the time in his place, or was supposed to be. 

At 2:30 o’clock a clerk entered Plaino’s room. He was 
still there, at his desk, but in a shapeless lump, with a bul- 
let through his heart. The killer had walked in, right up 
to the old man’s desk, facing him, had shot him and walked 
out again, and nobody had seen him. 

The sequel was swift. The chief of police went immedi- 
ately to the newspaper office, arrested Semicorn and his 
Wobbly crew, and then searched the editorial premises. 
In the top right-hand drawer of Semicorn’s desk was found 
arevolver with one chamber fired. The empty cartridge shell 
was still in it and the smell of burned powder was fresh. The 
bullet that killed Plaino had been already recovered, for it 
passed clean through the body; and it fitted the empty shell. 

Semicorn was questioned. They asked him if the weapon 
was his. He refused to answer. They asked him if he had 
killed Plaino. He refused to answer. They asked him if he 
knew who killed Plaino. 

““Yes,’”’ he said. 

sé Who? ” 

“The people killed him,’’ he answered; and that was all 
they could get out of him. 

There was nothing more, except that the town was in a 
state of dangerous excitement. When Fitzjerald left at 
seven o’clock people were gathering around the jail in 
which Semicorn and his Wobblies were held. 

Jael rose from the table. To Fitzjerald, she said, ‘‘Were 
you intending to go back tonight? You would be quite 
comfortable here. But if you were going back we might go 
together.” 

“‘T meant to go back tonight,’ he said, moving to get on 
his coat. 

Capuchin stared at her unbelievingly. He had no under- 
standing of her compulsion to go and could not restrain a 
sound of protest. 

“But Ja—ah—Miss Saint-Leon, do you—do you— 
well, why should you go?”’ 

She did not hear him. It was remembered afterward 
by those who noticed him that he was so torn by equivo- 
cal impulses as to seem to be moving in two directions at 
once. Asa fact he followed Jael’s car for several miles, 
then turned back, went deeper into the country, took 
refuge with some farm friends, and was not heard of again 
for several weeks. 

A sleet storm had come on. The going was slow. When 
Jael and Fitzjerald arrived at Liberty it was two o’clock 
and the town was quiet. They went to Little Jones 
Street, which had the character of a club, and met again 
at breakfast. They were alone. 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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2.000 isn't a dro 
in the bucket 


Jig You've known motorists who prided themselves on taking 


“ “ 


HE normal human machine has more years of 

service in it than the best automobile motor. 
But it, too, will wear out prematurely if it is kept 
in high gear day after day, year after year. 


Millions are doing it. Heart disease is now the 
greatest single cause of death. Other “degenerative” 
diseases—the diseases which we bring on ourselves 
by wrong living—are on the increase. 


And the loss—depreciated earning capacity, de- 
preciated comfort, depreciated happiness—the loss 
to each individual cannot be measured in money. 


$2,000 isn’t a drop in the bucket! 


Physicians are posting warning signs. “Go slow”’. 
“Dangerous grade ahead”’. They haven’t any med- 
icine to take the place of sufficient sleep and sen- 
sible diet. They can only counsel wisely, and hope 
for the best. 


But it is the fashion to take the hills in high—to 
drive the human machine until it begins to labor 
and struggle—then, through artificial stimulants, 
to keep it sputtering on. As a consequence, many a 
man is living on his nerve, with no energy to draw 
on in an emergency—no reserve power. 


Perhaps the stimulant most widely used is 
caffein. It deadens the sense of fatigue—tempora- 
rily. It repels sleep. It excites the nerves. It con- 


Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Company products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 4 
lost 
Health 
Products, 


every hill “imhigh’. 2 

Arush at the bottom of the grade—a gradual loss of headway 
—then the agonized laboring of the engine toward the top... 

Sometimes they make it. The driver is able to smirk com- 
placently as the car drags’ over the crest. 

But the automobile—$2,000 worth of straining, suffering 
steel! It loses two days of life in one day of such experiences ! 


“ “ 


tributes nothing in place of what it takes away. 


It is so needless to pay the penalties of caffein— 
even though you do naturally want a hot drink at 
mealtime. You can have all the enjoyment, without 
a trace of any stimulant. Try Postum! 


Here is a drink made of roasted wheat and bran. 
It has a rich, distinctive flavor. It is completely 
wholesome. It is liked better than any other meal- 
time drink in millions of homes. 


A thirty-day test of Postum will show you the 
difference in effects—and you'll learn, too, what a 
completely satisfying drink this is! Carrie Blanchard, 
famous food demonstrator, makes you a special offer: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Please accept one week’s supply of Postum, free, 
as a start on the 30-day test. I will send with it my 
personal directions for preparing Postum so it is 
most satisfying. 

“Or you can begin the test today, by getting 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs less than other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please indicate on 
the coupon whether you prefer Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil”’. 


PECEOS CCU DUZER COLE OE CEPR OL DIO 0COCGt PEE REDE LL 
P.—S. E. P., 10-30-26 


Postum Ceregat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


INSTANT, POSTUM. |...) 2 SB aialsss O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
POSTUAGOCEREAL NE Oa. oe fete O prefer 


(ort ot ee ee Seer Te leeevesitet sD CACEroecsicccctd 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum CereEAx Co., Lrp. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Take a tubeful of Texaco 
Motor Oiland let it stand 
in a glass of crushed ice 
and salt for twenty min- 
utes. The temperature 
will go down to about 
zero. Invert the tube. See 
how freely Texaco flows 
at this cold temperature. 


The first fen seconds cause more 
engine wear than many miles. 


The first few hundred revolutions of your engine on a 
cold day are a critical test of your motor oil. 

‘The first ten seconds of speedy idling while warming 
up the engine and oil may cause more wear than many 
miles of driving. | 

If the oil does not circulate freely and instantly, the metal- 
to-metal contacts have a rapidly destructive effect. It is un- 
wise and expensive to use an oil that will not stand the cold. 

Texaco Motor Oil flows readily, doing its duty at the 
first turn of the motor, regardless of temperature, pre- 
venting this unnecessary wear. 
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Texaco flows instantly 


It stands the zero pour test. 
It is the same fine lubricant 
at zero as at any normal 
engine temperature. 


Test it for yourself. 


The clean, clear, golden 
color of Texaco Motor Oil is 
proof of its purity—the visible 
evidence of perfect freedom 
fromall substances that would 
cause the oil to solidify in 
cold weather, and from all 
carbon forming impurities. 


The results—perfect lubri- 
cation, in a cold engine or 
hot; less wear; more power 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A., Texaco Petroleum Products 


because compression is better; 
no heavy carbon deposits any- 
where; no clogged valves, 
gummed plugs, sticking rings 
or piston head deposits; and a 
far longer life of maintained 
eficiency before crankcase 
draining becomes necessary. 


Makeit your invariable rule 
to stop at the Texaco Red 
Star and Green T whenever 
you need oil or gas. The zew 
and detter Texaco Gasoline 
and the clean, clear, golden 
Texaco Motor Oil form an 
ideal combination. 
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The zero pour testis a regular part of Texaco 
laboratory service. Every run of Texaco 
Motor Oil is constantly checked and 
proved by scientific tests. The zero pour 
tests are among the most important of the 
hundreds performed daily. 
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OR want to come into your home to 

entertain you. The big brass band— 
your favorite singer—the world-famous 
pianist—the most popular dance orches- 
tra.- All ready and waiting to please you. 
Let them in—tonight. It’s Stewart-War- 
ner Radio time! 


Reproducer 
Model 415—$30 


Listen to the wondertful entertainment 
they offer you. Just turn the dials of a 
Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio and 
let the world of finest radio enjoyment 
flood your home. 


Radio Tube 


Model 501-AX 
$2.00 


Which model is best 
suited to your re- 
quirements? 


There’s a Stewart-Warner 
Matched-Unit Radio for 
every home—and for 
every purse:— 


Listen to the marvelous tone! Full, rich, mel- 
low, clear, beautiful. That is because Stew- 
art-Warner has designed, built and matched 
every unit to work in perfect unison. 


Five-tube, three-dial mod- 
els {table and console 
types} from $65 to $400. 


Five-tube, two-dial mod- 
els {table and console 
types} from $65 to $175. 


Six-tube, one-dial models 
{table and console types} 
from $80 to $400. 

All cabinets are in wal- 
nut, beautifully finished. 


Table Cabinet 
Modell 325-— $05 No hit-or-miss combination of set, tubes 
and reproducer can be expected to give such 


fine performance. Just as all instruments 


Prices shown are without acces- 
sories. 

All prices slightly higher west of 
Rockies. 


Console Cabinet 
Model 375—$175 


TWELVE 


Perfect co-ordination of units is nec- 
essary for a great band++++ And in 
radio, Stewart-Warner has designed 
and built Instrument, Tubes and Re- 
producer to work together in perfect 
unison. The result is the famous 


Matched-Unit Radio. 


Theyre Knocking at Your Door/ 


October 30,1926 


in the brass band must be tuned and timed 
to blend into a perfect whole, so must all 
parts—all units—of a radio be matched 
to give the best and clearest reception. 


When you buy your Stewart-Warner 
Radio, you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it is made and backed by the big, 
reliable Stewart-Wamer institution, with 
its twenty-year record of leadership—with 
its tremendous service organization, reach- 
ing from coast to coast. 


Let your own ears tell you that this is the 
Radio you want in your home. Your 
nearest Blue Ribbon Dealer—a member 
of the national Stewart-Warner organiza- 
tion—is ready and anxious to demonstrate 
a Matched-Unit Radio for you and your 
family. We will gladly send you his ad- 
dress on request. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


| STEWART-WARNER. 


MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 
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Brother Slayback surrendered. ‘‘Go on 
back,” he said bitterly. ‘‘He’s probably 
remembered something Aaron Burr told 
him. I’ll telephone you tomorrow, maybe. 
Good-by.” 

He walked haughtily to the gate, his fine 
turban subsiding like a horse blanket down 
over his magenta shoulders. 


The home-flown Yak awakened in his two- 
room apartment on upper Second Avenue 
the next morning with a moody melan- 
choly hanging over him. He surveyed his 
beautiful costume as it hung on a clothes 
tree and he felt a little more cheerful, but 
presently the sight of it brought back to 
him the morose auspices of his return to 
Riverside. 

When he began slowly to dress he some- 
how felt that even being a Yak could not 
recompense for everything. 

“Arnold!” 

He spewed the name disgustedly, bit- 
terly, as one might rid himself of a worm 
caught inopportunely in an apple. 

The Enquirer-Sun that morning carried 
a brief story about Mr. Huggins, ‘“‘well- 
known New York journalist, who is here on 
a brief visit. Mr. Huggins is an old River- 
side boy who has made good in New York. 
He recently covered the famous Hatton 
divorce trial for his paper, the New York 
Globe-Courier. Mr. Huggins will be here 
for two weeks. His friends wish him well.” 
Brother Slayback felt that he could not, in 
all honesty, join in this beneficent anoint- 
ment. © 

After breakfast, however, his spirits 
somewhat elevated by hearty nourish- 
ment, he called the Moselle home on the 
telephone. The flower of Riverside an- 
swered the call herself. Rich felt relieved. 
He half expected to get Mr. Huggins. 

ear, 4 

“Oh, Rich, I’m so glad you called.’”’ Miss 
Moselle was overwhelming, and Rich be- 
came himself again. ‘‘I was so very sorry 
you had to go last night. Arnold was so 
very funny, I know you would have died 
laughing at him. He said so many u 

“Arnold?” asked Rich vaguely. 

“ Arnold Huggins, silly.” 

“Oh, Arnold Huggins!” Brother Slay- 
back, now that he was reminded, recalled 
the man distinctly. “‘Oh, yes, Arnold 
Huggins. Quite a fellow, isn’t he?” 

“He’s darling. He said we 

““Want a soda?” 

“Why, I think that would be nice, Rich. 
At the Elite?” 

‘é Yep.” 

“‘T’ll be over in a half hour.” 

Rich hung up not so happy asalark. He 
took off his store coat, put on his better, 
though civilian, garment, and strolled 
slowly to the Elite. Anita was there on the 
minute, looking so lovely that Rich’s mel- 
ancholy was evaporated. She seized his 
arm ecstatically. 

“T don’t know why,”’ she whispered in- 
timately, “‘but I just feel wonderful today. 
Shall we sit in the back?” 

Somewhat doubtful that he might have 
inspired this delirium, he sat down beside 
her and duplicated her order of a strawberry 
ice-cream soda. Anita fidgeted, laughed 
unreasonably, and in general depressed 
Rich beyond words. 

“T thought,” he ventured at length, 
“you'd like to hear about the convention. 
There was Yaks from all over the state— 
Savannah, Augusta, Valdosta, Macon, 
everywhere.” 

“Really!” 

Rich brightened hopefully. “‘ Why, yes,” 
he continued. “Assessor Goldfogle himself 
welcomed the Yaks in the name of the 
mayor of Macon, who was out of town, and 
there was Representative in Congress Haw- 
kins and lots of big bugs.” 

“You must have had a gorgeous time—a 
perfectly gorgeous time!”’ she thrilled. 

“Why, yes, I did,” he admitted, taking 
courage, ‘‘and I was especially pleased by a 
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little honor they give me. I was absolutely 
surprised, you know, because I hadn’t the 
faintest idea anybody’d heard of me out- 
side of Riverside. But it seemed that some- 
body had—some of the boys been talking, I 
suppose—and just as the parade was 
forming at Cotton and Mulberry Streets 
at ten o’clock sharp ag 

Anita laid a hand suddenly on his arm. 
Rich stopped. 

“Look yonder,” she said quickly. “‘Not 
there—over by the cigar stand. The man 
with the gray hat on—isn’t that Arnold?” 

Rich looked. “No,” he said shortly. 

She laughed. “‘My mistake!’’ she ac- 
knowledged. ‘“‘It looked like Arnold. He 
has a gray hat like that. For a minute I 


could have vowed that was he. What were 


you saying, Rich?—oh, yes, about the 
county tax assessor. You say he was play- 
ing golf with you?” 

“T said,’ repeated Brother Slayback, and 
at that moment his face was more than ever 
that of a grim yak, “I said that there was a 
parade. It took a hour to pass a given 
point. There was two thousand Yaks from 
all over the state What?” 

Miss Moselle shook her head hastily. 
“Nothing, nothing!” she giggled. ‘‘I just 
don’t know what’s come over me. I’m so 
silly this morning I don’t know what to do 
with myself.’’ 

“What was it?’’ demanded Rich. 

“Nothing, I tell you! I just thought I 
saw Arnold again It wasn’t, though. 
A man standing there at the door had on a 
gray hat. Arnold hasa gray hat, youknow.” 

“T hope it chokes him,” Brother Slay- 
back declared illogically. 

Miss Moselle looked at him curiously for 
a moment, but said nothing. Rich drew on 
his straw and absorbed half of the ice- 
cream soda at one gulp. He wiped his 
mouth. 

“Tf you don’t want to hear this,’ he 
offered. 

“Rich, don’t be silly, now.’’ Anita was 
quickly considerate. “‘I know it was rude 
of me, but I didn’t want Arnold to think I 
was cutting him. Now you go on and tell 
me about Assessor Goldfogle. What did he 
say to you?” 

“Tt wasn’t the Honorable Goldfogle,” 
Rich explained, hurt in his voice. “I 
wanted to tell you about a little honor 
that was accorded me—a honor that was 
absolutely a knock-out to me, I was so 
surprised, never dreaming, you know, that 
anybody’s heard of me outside of Riverside 
and right around town here # 

He started to lift his soda glass to his 
mouth when his wrist was caught so sud- 
denly that bubbles spattered squarely in 
his eyes. Blinded, burning, he groped for 
his handkerchief. Then, as he wiped his 
eyes dry, he heard a voice! 

“cc ’Nita ! FY, 

“Oh, Arnold, of all people!”’ 

“Yep, it’s the kid himself—and Mr. 
Slayback, the boy Yak! What’s the Yak 
crying about?” 

“Nothing!”’ replied Rich thickly, keep- 
ing his handkerchief to his eyes. “‘ Nothing 
at all! And that’s all too. See? Good-by!”’ 

“Why, Rich!” 

““Good-by, I said!’”’ he repeated fiercely. 
“T said good-by, understand, and that 
means good-by!”’ He caught up his hat 
from a near-by chair. Other soda sippers 
in the vicinity turned to look at him curi- 
ously. ‘‘I’ll learn you!” he shouted. “Just 
because I ain’t from New York I reckon 
I’m a bum! Well, we'll see! We'll find 
out! I'll learn you!” 

Still shielding his damp, red face with 
the handkerchief, he stumbled down the 
aisle to the door. 

Flushed and embarrassed, Miss Moselle 
endured the stares of the other customers 
in agony. Mr. Huggins drew slowly and 
reflectively on his cigarette, apparently 
unruffled by the outburst. 

“Pretty, wasn’t it?’’ he remarked pres- 
ently. 


She drew a deep breath. “I think that 
was terrible,’ she declared. ‘‘He doesn’t 
seem to have any pride at all—shouting 
here in public like that! I declare I don’t 
know what to make of Rich sometimes. 
Sometimes he’s so nice and other times he’s 
fierce. Did I ever tell you about the way he 
acted at Warm Springs last June when ae 

“No,” Mr. Huggins said. “But I know 
how it is. I’ve covered scores of conven- 
tions of fraternal orders. I was at the last 
Shriners’ convention with Buford Mac- 
donald, the famous sculptor. Buford and 
I are old friends—met him when I was 
covering the America Cup races aboard Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s yacht. Buford was say- 
ing to me a 

“T just wanted to tell you the way Rich 
acted at Warm Springs,”’ she said hastily. 
“We were all going down to the pool a3 

“Buford is a Shriner himself,’’ Mr. Hug- 
gins continued placidly. ‘‘He was telling 
me about an incident that gave him quite 
an insight into the Shrine organization. I 
wish I could remember what it was.” 

He dropped into silence, his brow knit as 
he pondered, and after a polite wait Anita 
spoke again: 

“We were all going down to the pool 
when somebody called to me to come by 
the store on the way back. Rich 
heard ar 

“T can’t think of it,’”’” Mr. Huggins said. 
“Tt’s odd the way that thing has slipped 
my mind. I can remember the circum- 
stances precisely. We were sitting on the 
deck of Tom’s yacht; that is, Sir Thomas’ 
yacht. All his friends call him Tom, or 
Tommy. We were sitting on his yacht 
when Eddie Cantor—good scout, Eddie— 
said something or other about the Shrin- 
ers i ; 

“Rich heard,’ repeated Miss Moselle 
determinedly—‘‘ Rich heard and evidently 
misunderstood. Right in front of every- 
body % 

“Want another soda?”’ 

“No,” she answered shortly. “ Right in 
front of everybody # 

“Let’s run along then,’ Mr. Huggins 
suggested. ‘I’ve got to go by thetelegraph 
office.”’ 

Miss Moselle’s lips closed in a straight, 
firm line. She rose and Mr. Huggins fol- 
lowed her to the cashier’s desk. While he 
waited for his change she stood in the door, 
tapping a nervous toe. They turned the 
corner into Twelfth Street. 

“T was just saying,’’ she resumed, ‘‘that 
right in front of everybody, absolutely mor- 
tifying me to death, Rich came out and 
began to talk to me % 

“We've still got that date tonight?” 

Miss Moselle did not reply. Her eyes 
stared straight ahead, cold and sullen. 

““T suppose it’ll have to be our last, 
baby,” he said, apparently oblivious of her 
temper. ‘I just got a wire today from the 
desk. They want me to get a series of sto- 
ries on that big liquor scandal that’s broke 
loose. I’m catching the midnight train. 
Maybe I’ll get to see Oscar Underwood. 
Oscar and I are old friends, met at the 
Democratic National Convention a couple 
of years ago. Good scout, Oscar.” 

Miss Moselle fixed a steady gaze on him. 
“Rich came out,’’ she said grimly, slowly, 
every word uttered distinctly, ‘“‘and began 
to talk to me a 

Mr. Huggins halted. ‘“‘Isn’t this the 
telegraph office?’’ he asked, looking up at 
the sign. ‘‘Sure! Well, I’ve got to send a 
couple of wires. May be at it for quite 
some time. I suppose you want to go on to 
lunch. And I'll see you this evening, about 
8:30, eh?” 

She stood for a minute looking steadily 
into his eyes and then started to walk away. 
Mr. Huggins, vaguely conscious then of 
something unusual, stepped forward, caught 
her by the arm. 

“You should worry,” he said comfort- 
ingly, “about that sap Slayback. Just let 
him and his Yak parade take the air. Yak 
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parade!’”’ He chuckled. “ Picture that, will 
you? A Yak parade! That must have been 
a hot spectacle. And burning up to tell 
about it! The way he goes at it you’d think 
it was important. That’s the main trouble 
with Slayback,”’ he added; ‘‘he has an idea 
that everything he does or happens to him 
is important. A Yak parade!” 

Miss Moselle smiled coldly and pulled her 
arm away. Asshe went down Third Avenue 
she was furious. 


A round moon thrust silver-gray fingers 
through the vines and laid a filigree of soft 
shadows on Miss Moselle’s hair and shoul- 
ders. She half lay in the porch swing, moy- 
ing it idly with the tip of a toe, and hummed 
nervously under her breath. Two or three 
times she stopped quickly at the sound of 
passing feet on the sidewalk. And pres- 
ently Mr. Huggins arrived. She greeted 
him indifferently, without rising. 

He drew a chair to face her and sat down. 
“You know, ’Nita,” he said, “I just got to 
thinking about Slayback and I got to feel- 
ing sorry for him. Lives around here in 
this village, goes off to meet a lot of other 
saps at a convention, and that’s life to him! 
That’s a hot experience! Think of that, 
will you? In an existence like that I’d suffo- 
cate. I’ve got to have things going on 
around me—big things, exciting things. I 
suppose you might say New York’s got 
me!” 

“Rich isn’t a bad fellow,’’ Miss Moselle 
said thoughtfully. 

“No, but what a bore! Honest, that Yak 
parade was a knock-out. Who’s interested 
in a Yak parade?”’ 

““Yaks,’’ she replied. 

“Whose interested in Yaks?”’ 

She was silent. 

“Tt reminds me,” Mr. Huggins began 
reminiscently, “of what Mike Arlen was 
saying to me once. He and Heywood Broun 
and H. L. Mencken and I—good scout, 
Henry Mencken—were out one evening 
when somebody—I don’t remember who it 
was just now, but I think it was Heywood— 
somebody brought up the subject of 4 

Miss Moselle raised herself suddenly. 
Mr. Huggins paused. Shuffling footsteps 
had stopped at the gate. There was a click 
of the latch and then the shuffling was on 
the gravel walk. Anita dropped her feet 
to the floor. She stepped around a chair. 

“Anita?” 

“Oh, Rich!” 

She hurried to the steps. Brother Slay- 
back stood nervously in the walk. Behind 
him were two large, stolid citizens wearing 
derbies. Brother Slayback extended his 
hand formally and awkwardly. 

“T want you to meet a couple of friends,” 
he said. ‘“‘This is Mr. Culpepper and this 
is Mr. Hook. Gents, this is Miss Moselle.” 

The Messrs. Culpepper and Hook re- 
moved their derbies with a single distin- 
guished gesture and spoke simultaneously, 
“Pleased to meet you, ma’am. It’s a 
pleasure.” 

“Why, I’m delighted,’’ she bowed some- 
what doubtfully. ‘‘Won’t you come up on 
the porch and sit awhile? Arnold’s 
here,’”’ she added to Rich. 

“Tknow it,” he replied. “‘ We’llsit awhile. 
Come on, fellows, and we'll sit awhile.’’ 

She led them down the veranda, back of 
the vines, and Mr. Huggins lifted his urban 
frame to acknowledge her introductions. 
Brother Slayback fetched more chairs from 
the parlor. 

“Yaks?”’ Mr. Huggins asked politely. 

“I’m a Moose,”’ Brother Culpepper re- 
plied. 

Mr. Hook looked puzzled. ‘I work at 
the garage,”’ he submitted finally. ‘“‘I’ma 
mechanic.” 

“T brought Jake and Jake around,” 
Brother Slayback began, when Miss Mo- 
selle giggled. 

“Both named Jake?”’ she asked. 

“Yes’m,’”’ answered Mr. Culpepper. “I 
was named after the Apostle.”’ 
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Watch This 


Column 


Scene from “MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


“MICHAEL STROGOFF” 


will unquestionably create a sen- 
sation. At its premiére in the world-famous 
Ufa Palace in Berlin there were 2,000 
people there and repeatedly they arose 
and cheered the marvelous acting and 
direction. This is most unusual for Ger- 
many and a real tribute to the picture. 


If you recall Jules Verne’s 


famous dramaticnovelof‘‘Michael 
Strogoff, Courier of the Czar,’’ you know 
what a thrilling tale it is and what a great 
treat is in store for you. No writer ever 
had greater power to stir the pulse than 
Verne, whose three great imaginative 
de stories, “Michael Stro- 
goff,” “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under 
the Sea” and “Around 
the World in 80 Days” 
will live as long as 
memory exists. 


Every movie- 


theatre in the 
country will likely 
show ‘‘Michael Stro- 
goff’’ as an agreeable 
and exciting change 
from the regular run 
of drama, and in which 
heroism reaches its 
highest point and a 
fine young soldier 
shows what extreme 
loyalty and unswerv- 
ing obedience to or- 
ders mean. One of Europe’s leading ac- 
tors, [van Mousjoukine—whose name has 
been shortened to IVAN MOSKINE to 
aid American pronunciation—plays the 
valiant hero in a superb manner. And in 
some scenes appear 3000 members of the 
Latvian Army. 


Universal’s Greater Movie 
List is adding great strength to 


Greater Movie Season, and as rapidly as 
new productions issue from our coast studios, I am 
more than ever proud of Universal. You must see 
HOOT GIBSON in‘‘The Texas Streak,’’ a 
most unusual Western; also LAURA LA PLANTE 
with JAMES KIRKWOOD in ‘‘Butterflies in 
the Rain;’’ likewise ““Perch of the Devil’’ 
with MAE BUSCH and PAT O’MALLEY. Write 
me a letter. Let’s correspond on Universal pic- 
tures—past and present. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


(To be continued next week) 


IVAN MOSKINE 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs of 
Hoot Gibson, Laura La Plante 
and Pat O’Malley 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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““T was named after my uncle that lives 
in Talbotton,’’ Mr. Hook said. 

“T brought Jake and Jake around,” Rich 
continued, ‘‘because they’ve been to New 
York and had some very in-ter-est-ing ex- 
periences. I thought Mr. Huggins might 
want to talk over old times in New York 
with them. They’ve had some very in-ter- 
est-ing experiences.” 

He settled back solemnly, and Mr. Hug- 
gins looked dubiously at the two old globe- 
trotters. 

“When were you there?’ he asked 
Brother Culpepper. 

soa sh apd 

“‘T wasn’t there,’’ Brother Hook said. “I 
was in Rahway, New Jersey. It was a con- 
vention.” 

“Tell us something about it,’”’ Mr. Hug- 
gins suggested. 

“Do,’’ added Miss Moselle. 

“There ain’t anything to tell,’”’ Brother 
Hook replied stolidly. ‘I can’t think 
of anything right now.’’ He turned to 
Rich. ‘“‘Didn’t you just get back from 
Macon, Rich?” 

‘““Wasn’t you at the 
Brother Culpepper added. 

“Why, yes,’’ Rich acknowledged, clear- 
ing his throat. ‘‘We had quite a parade 
there—took a hour to pass a given point. 
It formed at Cotton and Mulberry Streets 
at ten o'clock sharp ie 

““T got to New York in 1915,”’ Mr. Hug- 
gins said. “‘I remember Rector’s was open 
at the time, and Bustanoby’s and Church- 
ill’s. Those were the days, all right! I 
remember I was walking up Broadway the 
night I got there when ——”’ 

“Now?” 

Mr. Huggins stopped. Brother Cul- 
pepper had spoken, but his question ap- 
parently was addressed only to Brother 
Slayback. 

“Now?” repeated Brother Hook. 

“Now,” replied Brother Slayback. 

“What did yousay?’’ asked Mr. Huggins. 

“Nothing,’”’ Rich answered hastily. 
“Nothing at all. Go right ahead.” 

* Mr. Huggins looked uncertainly from 
one of the Jakes to the other. Miss 
Moselle, listening silently, felt a trace of 
uneasiness. 

Well,” Mr. Huggins resumed slowly, 
cautiously, “I was walking up Broad- 
way if 

One night I was walking up Broad- 
way,” Brother Culpepper spoke heavily, 
blandly. ‘I was walking up Broadway 
with my wife, and all of a sudden she said, 
‘Look, Jake! Ain’t that DeWolf Hopper?’ 
I looked and there was a fellow that looked 
exactly like all the pictures we ever seen of 
DeWolf Hopper. Hair like his, face like 
his, everything. I said, ‘It certainly looks 
like DeWolf Hopper, all right.’ My wife 
thought so too.’’ 

He stopped as suddenly as he had 
started. 

“Well?”’ prompted Mr. Huggins after a 
pause. 

“Well, what?” 

“Was it DeWolf Hopper?” 

“T don’t know,” Brother Culpepper ad- 
mitted. ‘I never could find out.” 

There was silence for a moment or two 
and then Mr. Huggins spoke. ‘‘I know De- 
Wolf ——” 

““We was going to New York when I was 
in Rahway,” said Brother Hook. “It was 
a Thursday morning and raining cats and 
dogs, and we’d just come out our hotel 
when one of the delegates said, ‘Let’s go to 
New York and see the sights.’ Nobody ever 
answered him and we didn’t go.” 

“Rahway,” said Mr. 
where ——”’ 

“Another time in New York,” Brother 
Culpepper said, ‘“‘I and my wife were on 
Seventy-second Street and we had to get 
down to Times Square. I said ‘Let’s get in 
the Subway and go downtown,’ but she 
wouldn’t do it. She was scared of the Sub- 
way.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Huggins said. 

“We got on a street car and rode down- 
town,’ Brother Culpepper finished. ‘‘My 
wife wouldn’t get in the Subway.” 
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* “T covered the opening of the Sub- 
way ——” : 

“Newark,”’ said Brother Hook, ‘‘was as 
near New York as we got. We had to come 
back South by way of Newark. We caught 
a 4:02 to Newark, caught a 6:32 out of 
Newark, and that was as near New York as 
we got on that trip.” 

“Did you ever go again?’ asked Mr. 
Huggins. 

“No,” Brother Hook answered. 

“One of the biggest stories I ever coy- 
ered ——”’ 

“T wouldn’t live in New York,’’ Brother 
Culpepper said expansively, ‘‘if you was to 
give it to me.” 

“One of the biggest 

“T was saying that to a fellow I and my 
wife met in the hotel lobby when I was in 
New York,”’ he continued. “‘He was a nice 
fellow, named Musa. We got to talking 
and I said I wouldn’t live in New York if 
you was to give it to me. I said, ‘Look at 
you, now. Here you are a poorly-looking 
fellow, thin as a rail, and pasty face. You 
can’t get any air here in New York, and 
you need fresh air. Look at me. I’m a big 
fellow, strong as a bull, and never had a 
doctor in my life except when lightning 
struck me once,’ I said. ‘What you ought to 
do is get out of New York,’ I said. ‘You 
need country air.’”’ 

“Did he get out?” asked Mr. Huggins. 

“Well,’’ confessed Brother Culpepper, 
“it turned out he didn’t live in New 
York. He lived in Texas and was just 
visiting.”’ 

“Texas ——”’ began Mr. Huggins, when 
Brother Hook spoke: 

“There was a fellow from New York 
through here yesterday. He thought his 
gears were stripped. I said they wasn’t; 
that that was a knocking or something. He 
was a New Yorker all right, kept saying he 
knew his gears were stripped, and I told 
him I was a mechanic and knew my busi- 
ness, and it was something knocking; but, 
no, he wouldn’t believe me.” 

‘What did it turn out to be?”’ Mr. Hug- 
gins asked. 

“*T don’t know,” said Brother Hook. ‘‘He 
got mad and went on away.” 
“Once I traced ——” 

began. 

“T’ll bet,’”’ said Brother Culpepper, “‘there 
are more people on one block in New York 
sometimes than there are in all of Riverside 
even on Saturday.” 

“T traced Me 

“‘T don’t see how they keep it up, those 
New Yorkers,” he marveled. ‘Going, go- 
ing, going, night and day, never resting. 
You see ’em on the street at one o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“One 4) 

“We went up on the Seaboard Air Line 
and came back on the Southern,” said 
Brother Hook. “I don’t know which I 
like best. Some of the fellows—the dele- 
gates, you know—said the Southern was 
the best, and some of them said the Sea- 
board Air Line was. I couldn’t make up 
my mind. Both of them was pretty good. 
Once I knew a fellow that went up on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. I always thought I’d 
like to see him and find out how the At- 
lantic Coast Line was.” 

He dropped into silence over this fas- 
cinating notion and nobody spoke for sey- 
eral minutes. Miss Moselle hummed a lit- 
tle note or two happily and Mr. Huggins 
stared intently at the back of his hand. It 
was he who broke the silence: 

“ee y cole, ~ 

‘‘Who was the fellow?”’ asked Brother 
Culpepper. 

“‘ Archie Moss,”’ Brother Hook replied. 

A longer silence. 

“Perhaps a 

““Didn’t you see him at the post office 
yesterday?’’ asked Brother Culpepper. 

“T got there late,’’ Brother Hook said 
regretfully. . : 

““Well ———”’ began Mr. Huggins. 

“You might telephone him,” suggested 
Brother Culpepper. 

“ I eS ” 


” 


Mr. Huggins 


“Tl do that,” declared Brother Hook. 


October 30,1926 


Another silence, and presently Mr. Hug- 
gins tossed his cigarette away and stood up. 
Miss Moselle followed him. The two Jakes 
looked at Brother Slayback inquiringly. 
He shook his head shortly. 

“T’d better be going,’ Mr. Huggins ven- 
tured. “I’ve got to catch a train. There’s 
a big story broken and I’ve got to ff 

“Ts Archie Moss married yet?”’ asked 
Brother Culpepper curiously. 

Mr. Huggins silently took his hat from 
the window sill. He offered his hand to 
Anita. ‘‘Good-by,”’ he said. To the others: 
*Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

He walked alone down the veranda, up 
the gravel walk, and into Third Avenue. 
Behind him he heard Miss Moselle giggle. 
He hastened his steps. Presently Brother 
Culpepper reached for his derby. 

“T reckon we better be getting on back 
down to the garage,” he said. 

Brother Hook picked up his derby. 
“Mighty pleased to have met you, ma’am,”’ 
he said to Miss Moselle. 

“Thanks, fellows,”’ Rich said gratefully. 

“Any time,” acknowledged Brother Cul- 
pepper generously. ‘‘ Any time at all.” 

They moved off. When their footsteps 
had died down the street Rich shifted his 
chair once or twice and then got up and 
went to the swing. Miss Moselle made 
room for him. He leaned back, sighed, and 
pulled her toward him until her head lay 
on his shoulder. 

“Mighty interesting fellows, Hook and 
Culpepper,” he said presently. 

Miss Moselle did not answer. 

“Yes, sir,’ he repeated, ‘‘mighty in-ter- 
est-ing fellows. What I brought them 
around for was I just wanted to show you 
that that Arnold Huggins wasn’t the only 
person that’s been to New York and knows 
a thing or two. There’s a couple of River- 
side fellows been to New York and nothing 
uppish about them. Just like anybody 
else.”’ 

“More so,’”’ murmured Miss Moselle. 

“You bet your life they’re regular fel- 
lows,’’ Rich declared. ‘‘Not Yaks, to be 
sure, but nice fellows all the same.’’ He 
lifted her chin slightly, so he could look 
into her face. ‘‘ You wasn’t sore, was you?” 

“‘T’m not sore,”’ she said. 

Rich breathed a deep sigh of relief. “I 
was afraid you might be,” he said. He 
pressed her closer and kissed her strawberry- 
blond hair. Then he spoke again: 

“He’s all right, I reckon, but the way he 
kept trying to keep me from telling about 
that little honor I got at the convention 
kind of got my goat. It wasn’t anything 
much, but—you know, Anita, they had a 
parade—a big parade that took a hour to 
pass a given point. It formed at Cotton 
and Mulberry Streets at ten o’clock sharp, 
and I was standing there, not thinking any- 
body knew me or ever heard of me outside 
of Riverside, when a Potentate came up and 
said, ‘Would this be Brother Slayback, of 
Riverside?’ I said, yes, I was Brother Slay- 
back. Then he said, ‘Well, Brother Slay- 
back, we need a man to carry the Imperial 
Sacred Banner of Hu Lu Temple in the 
parade and everybody says you’re a good 
strong fellow and could carry it.’ And I 
said, ‘You don’t mean I should carry the 
Imperial Sacred Banner of Hu Lu Tem- 
ple!’ And he said 4 

“T wasn’t sore,’ said Anita thoughtfully, 
“because I discovered Arnold Huggins. I 
found out something. I can see now why 
you didn’t like him.” 

“And he said 
faintly. 

“He’s too interested in himself,’ Miss 
Moselle explained. ‘‘ He won’t let anybody 
else say anything. He thinks everything 
he’s done is important. Nothing anybody 
else has done is important at all. He just 
won't let others talk.” 

She paused and Rich made one more 
effort. ‘And he said, ‘Mr. Slayback ——’”’ 

“T’m glad he’s gone,’”’ Anita murmured. 
“Go on, dear. Finish what you were say- 
ing.” 

“That’s all,’’ Rich mumbled. 
all I was going to say.” 


” 


Rich resumed 


“That’s 
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ERE are two simply 
H and inexpensively 


furnished rooms. But 
aren’t they charming? 
And largely because their 
color schemes are right. 
That’s what counts. 


Rive 


If you have rooms that 
do not suit you, very 
likely nothing more than 
a few easily made changes 
in the decorative scheme 
will transform them. 


Even floor-coverings, 
and very pretty ones, can 
now be obtained for a 
trifling sum—in Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. Patterns 
are more attractive than 
ever. And in a wide va- 
riety for every part of the 
house—richly decorative 
effects for dining and living rooms; 
dainty floral designs for bedrooms; 
crisp-colored, gleaming tile effects 
for kitchen or bath. 
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A guide to artistic effects 


“Cotor Macic1n THE Home,” by 
Anne Pierce, gives many sugges- 
tions you can use to rejuvenate any 
type of room, You will enjoy read- 
ing this practical book. Fill out and 
mail the meee below. 
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Gold Seal. 


This peaceful corner illustrates a rest- 
ful harmony in tones of brown. The de- 


sign is the “Venetian,” 


Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 532. 


Congoleum 


WHEN YOU BUY look for the 


Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs—the 
floor-covering with a fifteen 
years’ record for durability and 
satisfaction. 
Gold Seal on the rugs you buy! 
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to lessen your house 
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“Gentian”, the pretty rug shown above, is a charming floral design on an 
unusual damask ground effect. It’s Gold Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 396. 
Below is shown the “Panama” design, Gold Seal Rug No. 568—a Dutch 


Tile pattern in blue and sand with a graceful, conventionalized floral border. 


Free— 
It identifies genuine 


It pays to look for the 


Helpful Handbook 


on Home Decoration 


Seek GHl:E NUP 
VOMR ROOMS 


work 


Nyoy the sunshine 

hours! Follow the 
example of thousands of 
other women and escape 
the drudgery of time 
spent in sweeping and 
beating old-fashioned, 
dust-collecting floor-cov- 
erings. 
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Put trouble-saving 
Congoleum Rugs into 
your rooms—the floor- 
covering you can clean in 
two or three minutes with 
a light, easy mopping. 
And when the surface is 
clean, the whole rug is 
clean. Dirt or germs can- 
not penetrate: these 
sturdy, waterproof floor- 
coverings. Another com- 
fort—Congoleum Go/d 
Seal Rugs never slip around on the 
floor, never turn up at the edges, 
but lie flat without any fastening. 


Moderate in price yet durable 


Visit your dealer and look over 
his stock of Gold Seal Art-Rugs. You 
will see that the actual rugs are 
much prettier than their pictures. 
Their durability, convenience and 
labor-saving features make them an 
unusual floor-covering value. 


ConNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


In “Color Magic j 

in the Home,”’ Anne Lewis === 8 
Pierce gives many suggestions i 

that any housewife can use to good 

advantage in making her home more attrac- 

tive. Just fill out and mail this coupon to Congo- 
leum-Nairn Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa.—for your free copy of this interesting handbook. 
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“‘You’re a mind reader,” he said. 

“No more than any woman is,” she said. 
“You looked at my dress. You said to 
yourself, ‘Maids don’t wear dinner gowns; 
now who the devil can she be?’”’ 

“My very words!” laughed Gerald. 
““Marvelous—simply marvelous!” 

“‘I’d like to be a mystery,” the girl re- 


marked. ‘‘But I’d be solved as soon as 
your mother comes down. I’m _ Irene 
Thorne.” 


“How do you do, Miss Thorne? Id tell 
you that I’m the Prince of Monaco, if I 
didn’t have a rather strong hunch that you 
know I’m Gerald Shannon.” 

“‘T could tell that from your shoulders.”’ 

“How?” 

“They’re like your father’s,’ 
Thorne said. 

“T’m glad you think so,”’ said Gerald. 
“You don’t live in Branton, do you?” 


Irene 


“Yes, Ido. I was born and brought up 
here.” 
“Really?” He was puzzled. “I’m 


practically sure we never met.” 

‘‘We never did,”’ she said. 

“‘T can’t understand why we never did.” 

“‘T’ve been busy—working,”’ she told him. 

“Working? Oh, for the Junior League.” 

“No; bread-and-butter work. I lost my 
amateur standing years ago.” 

“But surely—we must have been at the 
same parties ‘ 

She smiled quizzically. “‘Not with my 
past,’’ she said. 

“‘ My dear young lady, have you a past?” 

““A dark past, from the Branton point of 
view,’ Irene Thorne said. “‘You see, Mr. 
Shannon, I’m a Jungle girl.’”” Seeing that 
that left him with nothing to say, she added, 
“‘T was born in Gifford Street. I’ve lived 
down there nearly all my life. Now I'll 
answer your question: What the devil am 
I doing here?”’ 

“All you need is a tent, a crystal ball and 
a gypsy make-up,” laughed Gerald. ‘‘It’s 
really uncanny the way you see right into 
my brain cells.” 

“‘T’m here,” said Irene Thorne, ‘‘ because 
I work here. I’ve a pleasant job. I'ma 
sort of companion to your mother and a 
sort of secretary to your father. Some- 
times, in the evening, he dictates letters to 
me. He’sa tremendous worker, you know.” 

Somehow—perhaps because of her tone, 
perhaps because of her steady gaze as she 
said this—Gerald Shannon felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. 

He was puzzled too. That voice of hers, 
now—it wasn’t the sort of voice he would 
have expected to find in a girl from the 
Jungle. 

“To go on,” she said, ‘“‘I like your par- 
ents very much.”’ 

S“SOndoOnien 

““T’m nearly twenty-four.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T get thirty-five dollars a week and my 
room and board.” 

“Thank you.” 

““Any other questions?” 

““T wasn’t aware,” said Gerald, “‘that I’d 
asked any.” 

““You may, if you wish.” 

“Tt isn’t polite to be inquisitive.” 

“No; but it’s very human. Didn’t they 
have a course in curiosity at Yale?”’ 

“No.” 

“Too bad. How are we to find out about 
people unless we ask questions?” 

“Do you want to ask me some?” said 
Gerald. “Is that it?” 

“Oh,’’ she» smiled, “‘I know all about 
you.” 

“Really? How?” 

“Your parents will discuss you.”’ 

“Do they speak well of me?” 

““Sometimes.”’ 

He raised his eyebrows. 
not?’’ he queried. 

She hesitated. ‘Mr. Shannon,” she said, 
“T think we’d better talk about polo.” 

He frowned slightly. “Oh, I see,’’ he 
said. ‘Polo it is. Do you like it?” 


’ 


“Sometimes 
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“We don’t play polo in the Jungle,” she 
said. ‘Do you know how they describe it 
down there?” 

“No. How?” 

“A little pill chased by four big ones.”’ 

“Indeed?” He said it stiffly. 

“Do you mean ‘minx’?”’ she said. 

“Really, Miss Thorne ad 

“Really, Mr. Shannon a 

It seemed to him that there was a hint 
of mockery in her manner; just a sugges- 
tion that she did not seem to realize she 
was talking with a man generally consid- 
ered the most eligible bachelor, the best 
polo player and the richest young man in 
Branton. This was a new experience for 
Gerald Shannon. In the big houses in High 
Park he had grown accustomed to be taken 
rather seriously, particularly by marriage- 
able girls and their mothers. There was no 
subtle coquetry in this girl. He was not at 
all sure he liked her manner—or her. 

“*So you like to be asked questions about 
yourself?”’ he said. 

“Tove it.” 

“Good! Do you play bridge?”’ 

“e No.”’ 

“Chess?” 

“ce No.’”’ 

‘*Parcheesi?”’ 

“ec No.”’ 

“Lotto?” 

“ec No.’’ 

“Do you ski?” 

ce No.” 

“Read horoscopes?” 

isi No.’’ 

“Flirt?’’ She did not answer at once. 
“Think, Miss Thorne, think!” 

“Not often,’’ she said. 

“Do you sometimes let strangers speak 
to you on the street?” 

She surprised him by answering at once 
and without any sign of embarrassment, 
“Why, yes.” 

“Then you saw me today?” he said. 

She looked at him blankly. “Saw you? 
Where? Why, I never saw you in my life 
until I came into this room a few minutes 
ago!”’ 

“You didn’t see me—at that drug 
store—on the corner of Perry Street and 
Railroad Avenue—this afternoon?” 

“Why, no!’’ she said, and began to 
laugh. ‘‘Do you mean to say you were 
there?”’ 

“‘T was,”’ said Gerald, with some stern- 
ness, “‘and I saw you—and that man.”’ 

She continued to laugh. ‘‘You saw it 
all?” 

“‘T did,” said Gerald, ‘‘and heard it too.” 

“Do you often spend rainy days playing 
Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Shannon?” 

“Tt was entirely an accident, I assure 
you.” 

“T’m sure it was,” said Irene Thorne. 
“So the little sketch we played had an 
audience—and a disapproving one.”’ 

“‘Tt’s hardly up to me to censor your con- 
duct, Miss Thorne.”’ 

“Of course it isn’t. Let me ask you this: 
What would you have done in my place?” 

“Stepped on his face,’ said Gerald 
promptly. 

She shook her dark head. ‘‘He-man 
stuff,’ she said. ‘‘No, Mr. Shannon; 
punching never proved anything except 
that you are a puncher. I never punch 
mashers.”’ 

“You speak as if your experience had 
been extensive.” 

“‘Tt has been,”’ Irene Thorne said calmly. 
“T’ve been a working girl in Branton and in 
Chicago. I’ve had to learn how to deal 
with mashers. I’ve learned to take them 
lightly. I don’t mind them any more.” 

“You don’t mind being insulted?” 

“Of course I do. But surely, Mr. Shan- 
non, you don’t consider it an insult in these 
days for a man to speak to a girl he hasn’t 
happened to meet formally?” 

“Well,” said Gerald, ‘it certainly vio- 
lates a very sound convention.” 

“Do you keep a pug dog, Mr. Shannon?” 


’ 
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He stared at her. “No.” 

“Do you ride a high-wheel bicycle and 
wear detachable cuffs?” 

“T do not. What are you getting at?” 

“T was afraid you might—with such 
ideas.” 

He was quite sure he did not like her 
now. ‘‘What’s wrong with my ideas?”’ he 
challenged. 

“‘Some of them are excellent, I’m sure,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘But in this instance you are a 
bit out of date. Don’t you see, I’m not the 
old-fashioned type of girl who swoons if a 
strange man looks cross-eyed at her.” 

“‘T’m beginning to suspect that.” 

““You see, Mr. Shannon, girls nowadays 
are finding out that a good many conven- 
tions are nothing but fears. The ladies who 
said ‘How dare you, sir?’ if a man spoke to 
them, weren’t honest. Secretly, they liked 
it. A man doesn’t speak to a girl unless he 
thinks her attractive. Why should I wal- 
lop that funny-looking little fellow for pay- 
ing me a compliment?” 

“You might have taught him a lesson,” 
Gerald said. 

“But didn’t 1? I didn’t want to be rude 
to the pathetic, pompous pup.” 

“But why encourage a man like that?” 

“Now I ask you, did he look particularly 
encouraged ?”’ 

Gerald grinned; he was thinking of 
Tommy Waterlow, gulping, discomfited. 

“T must admit,’ he said, “‘he did look 
rather more sheepish than encouraged.” 

“He won’t try it with me again,” said 
Irene Thorne. ‘He belongs in Class A.” 

“Class A?’ 

“You see,’”’ she explained, ‘I divide 
mashers into two classes.’’ 

“Really? How systematic!” 

“T had to learn to be systematic when I 
was living on sixteen dollars a week,”’ said 
Irene Thorne. “Our Mr. Smith ——” 

“Your Mr. Smith.” 

““My Mr. Smith, then, belongs in Class 
A, because he thinks of women as prey and 
of himself as a mighty hunter. He is inter- 
ested only in a little cheap amusement. 
Picking up girls of a class different from his 
own satisfies his male vanity and in a meas- 
ure compensates for his failure to make 
conquests in his own class.” * 

Gerald chuckled. Tommy to the life! 
She was smart, this girl. What he said was: 
“What do you know about his class?”’ 

“T imagine,” said Irene Thorne, “that 
he would describe himself as a gentleman, 
meaning that he pays more than a hundred 
dollars for his suits, drives a foreign car and 
speaks in a secondhand Oxford voice.” 

‘Ts that your idea of a gentleman, Miss 
Thorne?” 

“No; that’s the Branton idea,” she said. 
“My idea is that before you can be a gen- 
tleman, you have to be a man.”’ 

““You’re very wise for one so young.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve had to take care of myself since I 
was sixteen,”’ she answered. ‘One learns 
lots doing that.”’ 

“T suppose so. But you haven’t told me 
about the Class-B mashers,”’ said Gerald. 

“They are rather rare,”’ she said. ‘‘ They 
have what I believe used to be described as 
honorable intentions. They see a girl and 
are strongly and genuinely attracted to her. 
They want to know her. To do so they 
adopt what you would call unconventional 
methods. Real romances start that way 
sometimes.” 

“Miss Thorne?” 

“ec Wiese, 

“Have you met any like that?” 

“Only one.” 

“ec Oh ! ” 

“There’s nothing to oh about, Mr. Shan- 
non,” she said, with asmile. ‘‘He’s a very 
nice young man. He lives in Chicago. 
Sells tractors and sings barytone.”’ 

‘Sounds interesting.” 

“He spoke to me one day at a soda foun- 
tain, where I used to lunch,” she said. 
“Told me his name and all about himself. 
He knew I came to that soda fountain every 
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day, and for more than a week he had been 
coming there, too, trying to get up his nerve 
to speak to me, he said. He told me he’d 
even ordered strawberry ice cream because 
I did, although strawberries always gave 
himarash. CanyouwonderIwastouched?”’ 

“Greater love hath no man,” said Ger- 
ald. “‘Tell me, are you ‘a 

He checked himself on the brink of ask- 
ing the question. After all, why ask it, 
when the answer did not particularly in- 
terest him? 

“Am I what?” 

“Since you don’t object to questions, I 
was going to ask if you are engaged to 
him?” 

“oc No.” 

“Do you expect to be?” 

“T don’t believeso. I’m afraid I couldn’t 
be a good wife to a man who carries a 
change purse and says ‘all righty’ and calls 
children ‘kiddies.’”’ 

“But you could cure your barytone 
friend of his little faults, I’m sure,”’ said 
Gerald. 

“Why are you sure?” 

“Just a notion of mine. I somehow have 
a theory that you have a will of your own.” 

“T hope so.”’ 

His mother came in just then. “It’s a 
fine surprise, having you, Jerry,” she said, 
as she kissed him. ‘“ You’re looking well.” 

“‘Tt’s scandalous how young you're look- 
ing,” he said. “It doesn’t seem right that 
you should have a big lump of a son like 
me.” 

She patted his arm. “‘ You’ve met Irene, 
I see,’’ she said. 

“Oh, yes. We’re old friends already,” 
Gerald said. 

“That’s good,” his mother said. ‘‘She 
looks a bit lke me, don’t you think, 
Jerry?” 

“By Jove, she does! 
sisters.” 

“Go ’long with you, Jerry.” 

“There’s dad now.” : 

He hurried to the door to greet his father. 


You might be 


After dinner, father and son smoked to- 
gether in tHe old-fashioned dining room. 

“Trene is going to be a great comfort to 
your mother and me,” Kevin Shannon 
said. 

“T’m glad of that, dad.” 

“A fine girl.” 

“‘She seems to be.” 

“Proud as the devil,’ Kevin Shannon 
said, “‘like all the Thornes from the County 
Kerry.” 

“You know her people then?”’ 

“Did you never hear me speak of Tim- 


‘othy Thorne?”’ 


“Let me see,” said Gerald, groping 
through his memory. “It seems to me I 
have. I remember him vaguely—a short, 
square man who used to come to the house 
when I was a boy.” 

“That would be Tim Thorne,” said 
Kevin Shannon. ‘“‘I thought I’d spoken to 
you of him, but maybe not. We haven’t 
talked much about the old days, you and I. 
You’ve been away from home so much of 
late, and at school and college before that, 
and I so busy I hadn’t much time for talk, 
I guess. It’s a pity you never knew him. A 
fine man he was, with bold go-to-the-devil 
eyes, like his daughter’s. You noticed 
them?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, ‘‘I noticed them.”’ 

“‘She’s like him in many ways,” said 
Kevin Shannon. 

“Tell me about him, dad.” ; 

“Tim Thorne was an educated man,” 
Kevin Shannon said; ‘‘a scholar, and a 
good bit of a dreamer too. We came to 
Branton together, Tim and I. He married 
a girl from the old country and built him- 
self a little house down near the river. It 
was real country in those days, down there. 
They didn’t start calling it the Jungle till 
after the factories came. There Tim lived, 
as poor as Paddy’s pig and as proud as 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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A Two-finger Gear Shift 


in Zero Weather—and 


1 to 15 more miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, by actual test. A new free run- 
ning lubricant for gears 


How often have you had to “‘wrestle”’ with your gear shift in 
zero weather? That’s because ordinary gear greases “‘freeze up.” 
Now you can keep your gears as easy to shift in January as 
in June. 


Alemite engineers have perfected a new type “‘free running’’ 
lubricant for transmission and differential gears to make this 
possible. It does away with the non-lubricating “‘fillers’’ and 
acids heretofore used in gear compounds. It actually enables 
your car to deliver more miles per gallon of gas—due to the 
reduced drag in your gears. 


Friction heat tests of this new lubricant have established new 
low friction records. (See chart.) But actual driving tests reveal 
the genuine proof of the claims we make here. 


We put a measured amount of gasoline in the tanks of standard 
well-known cars. We drove the cars until this was used up. 
Recorded the number of miles. 


We repeated this driving test four times under identical con- 
ditions with four leading makes of gear grease in transmission 
and differential. Then with Alemite Transmission Lubricant. 
We expected a difference. But the amount of difference was 
truly amazing. 


ALEMITE | 


Transmission Lubricant 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 


With Alemite Transmission Lubricant the cars actually delivered 
from 1 to 14 more miles per gallon of gasoline than with any other. 


In just a short time Alemite Transmission Lubricant has started 
4 new habit among thousands of motorists. For the first time 
they are asking for a gear lubricant by name—the same as 
they do for motor oils. 


Naturally Alemite Transmission Lubricant costs a few cents 
more. For it contains only the highest grades of oils. It is made 
semi-solid by a new exclusive process. It contains nothing to 
clog your gears. That is the secret of its unique power to make 
your car freer running. 


Don’t take chances by diluting ordinary gear grease with light 
oil in winter. It is apt to cause wear. And furthermore, most 
light oils themselves congeal in cold, as you know from crank- 
ing a cold motor. 


Alemite Transmission Lubricant is 
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— for transmission 
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—for diferential HNta iin: 


made for the motorist who wants the 


best. The best that is always cheapest 
in lubrication. 


You will find it in garages and service 
stations catering to this class of 


trade. Ask for it by name. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING 
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“bricant_ 


COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Canadian Address; 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


Re, U. S. Pat. Of, throughout. 


Look for the dispensing drum marked 
“ALEMITE” 


This chart shows the results of a 
friction test of Alemite Transmis- 
sion Lubricant made in the labor- 
atories of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. Note how, compared 
with ordinary gear greases, Alemite 
kept by far the lowest friction 
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| Retaining the dike tied Thor Cylinder 
method which experts and leading authori- 
i ties have found best —plus outstanding ad- 
ee vantages found i in no other electric washer. 


Faster Washing: Most turbulent possible action of water and soap through | 
every inch of fabric being washed —quick, thorough cleansing. __ 


No Oiling: - You can forget it for years—yet it is constantly protected 
against wear. An automatic pump keeps the mechanism 
bathed in oil. Previous Thors hold the world’s record for 
long life—many 19 years old and still going strong. The new 
Thor is a lifetime washer. 


Quiet: _ You can use it in an apartment kitchen. 
Duco Finish: Beautiful white that will keep clean and new always. 


Most Sanitary: Clothes are not washed on the bottom of a tub, but in the 
cleaner, upper water where suds are thickest. The heavier 
dirt-laden water settles into the reservoir below where the 
dirt trap holds the dirt from recirculating. 


Clothes Live This is what experts have found of the Thor Cylinder 
Longer: Method. No friction of moving parts in the cylinder, twist- 
ing or pushing against the clothes. 


Luminoid Patented. Need never be lifted out. Dirt, soap or grease 
Cylinder: cannot cling to it. Self-rinsing in 30 seconds. 
Two Sizes: Thor 6 (6 sheet capacity) for the small family; and Thor 8 


(8 sheet capacity) for the large family. 


Look in your newspaper for the advertisement of your local Thor dealer, 
Ask him for a demonstration of the new Thor. 


ELECTRIC: HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES CORPORATION 


(Formerly Hurley Machine Co.) 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO, Can. LONDON, Eng. 


“a , Lill 
Electric Household ‘Utilities Corporation 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


147 W. 42nd Street 600 W. Jackson Blvd. 425 Rialto Bldg. 
MAIL TO NEAREST OFFICE 


Send complete literature on the new Thor Cylinder 


Washer. 
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You can’t fool a housewtfe on Valspar! 


Mr. J.J. Nygard* planned a surprise for his wife kitchen. Everything went smoothly until she came 


—but he was the one who received the surprise! to the strip varnished with the ‘just as good brand,’ 
when she burst out with ‘Jess, what on earth did 


“Mrs. Nygard was out of town for a week-end you do to the floor?’ 
visit,” he writes, “and I saw a wonderful opportu- “T informed her that I had Valsparred it, and she FInisH _ wiAlocaRy 
nity to surprise her by Valsparring the kitchen floor. remarked, ‘Well, I know better. This strip is as 
So on my way home from the office, I stopped at a rough as a washboard! I’ve washed Valsparred 
leading hardware store and purchased a small can of floors enough to know that this is something else!’ 
Vals par) Varnis eas “The next day I had to get some more Valspar- 
"However, my judgment as to quantity was not Stain and go over the strip. I have decided that you 
reliable. When I still had a strip of floor about 3 feet can’t tool the housewife vwhenlit comeslto vermishe. 
by 12 feet to finish, I ran out of Valspar. I went up 
town for more varnish only to find the store where I Valspar Varnish-Stain not only gives a finish of 
ae pen pk ate pane for wy day. 7 great smoothness and beauty, but it is absolutely 
AP chee iaee he Cpe ene genie si waterproof as well. Hot water, spattered grease, 
a iprte eretarecir att cagy aU illed acids, will not make it turn white or crack. 
called ‘just as good brands.’ With that I finished Spilled acids, W oO 
my floor. It adds years to the life of all woodwork and fur- 
“Mrs. Nygard returned in a few days and was niture, indoors or out. 


elated at the beautiful new surface. Apparently I 
had got by in good shape. 
“Then—the second or third day, she mopped the 


The Valspar Varnish-Stain colors: Light or 
Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and 


"Jamestown, North Dakota Moss Green. Send for samples. 
This Coupon is worth 20 to GO Cents Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked a yt 


VALENTIN E’S 
at right. (Only one sample each of ClearValspar, Varnish- \| 


Stainand Enamelsupplied per personatthisspecial price.) Valspar-Stain 0 (@ JA 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15¢ extra, | 1 Color.............. 4 — 
Print full mail address plainly. Clear Valspar 0 tn : 
. Welter Eel 0 ; % 
aio Unleins Antiste we abiek Oni e asiai otis et oe eRe olor .|.¢-s. ogee — 


ics ha a ee VARNISH- STAIN 


Reg US, Pat OS 


; The famous Valspar 
eihioi ee elaiejeialele « s(e\eie'v BiB e]4(0.0/¢ wale Belsisiie/6jojeleiclels GLCY bislelnbieieitlelsisie (eves aa leis ateinleleraletria ers boiling water test 


(Continued. from Page 42) 

Brian Boru himself, writing books about 
Trish folklore that nobody ever bought, and 
giving lessons on the piano to earn food for 
himself and Irene, for his good woman died 
when the little girl was born. Time and 
again, after I'was lucky, I went to him and 
said, ‘Tim, for old time’s sake, let me help 
you with your work.’ But he’d take no 
help from me or any man. He died eight 
years ago. Irene found him, bent over his 
desk, his pen in his hand and a smile on his 
face. I wonder sometimes if, when death 
comes to me, it will find me smiling.” 

“Tt’s a good many years yet before you 
need to worry about that, dad,’ Gerald 
said. ‘Tell me, did the girl let you help 
her?” 

“You don’t know Tim Thorne’s daughter 
if you think that,”’ said Kevin Shannon. “I 
offered to, of course. Well I remember the 
little front room of the house down by the 
river, with its rows of big books and his 
black square piano, and Irene standing 
there, very straight and very grave, and 
not letting herself cry, as I told her I 
wanted to take her father’s place and help 
her get the education I knew he wanted her 
to have. But she wouldn’t let me. ‘I’ve 
got this house,’ she said, ‘and my health, 
and I can cook and play the piano, and I’m 
going to get through college, somehow, for 
I’m willing to work.’ That ended it. In 
Kerry, there’s a saying, ‘Never argue with 
one of the black Thornes.’ She sold the 
house, and precious little it was worth, and 
she went away and to college. She went to 
Ann Arbor, and how she managed, I don’t 
know. But she did.”’ 

Kevin Shannon puffed on his -pipe. 
“Your mother and I were a little lonely in 
this big house,’ he said. ‘‘No, I’m not 
blaming you, Jerry. Not a bit. I want 
you to live your own life, as you want to 
live it. You know that. You know, too, 
that any time you want to work with me 
you can Oh, well, it was Irene I was 
talking about, wasn’t it? I advertised in 
the papers for someone to live with us, to 
be with your mother and help me a bit now 
and then with my letters and papers. Irene 
Thorne applied for the job. She didn’t say 
she was Timothy Thorne’s daughter. She 
wrote a businesslike letter, telling her expe- 
rience and qualifications. It seems she put 
herself through college doing secretarial 
work. When I told her we wanted her, she 
made me promise I wouldn’t keep her unless 
she proved absolutely competent.” 

“Has she?” 

“She has that,’’ said Kevin Shannon. 
“She knows the meaning of work.”’ 

“‘She looks competent,”’ said Gerald. 

“Jerry?” 

“What, dad?” 

“You don’t seem to like her.” 

“T hardly know her.” 

“Come, Jerry, that’s no sort of answer. 
We Shannons like on sight or we hate on 
sight.” 

“To tell the truth, dad, I never met any- 
body just like her.” 

“You're not likely to.” 

“T’m afraid,’ Gerald said, “I don’t 
greatly care for competent women. They 
make me uncomfortable. Now this girl— 
well, she makes me feel uneasy, as if she 
were secretly laughing at me.” 

“Listen,’’ said Kevin Shannon. ‘She’s 
going to sing.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t stay,’ said Gerald 
hastily. ‘‘I have an engagement.” 

His engagement was to play poker with 
Tommy, Sonia and the Talbot girl. Sonia 
often said that poker was a man’s game, 
and, as such, she was sure that its fine 
points were beyond her grasp. She was 
never quite certain whether four of a kind 
beat two pairs, and yet somehow she man- 
aged to win fairly consistently. 

The sound of fingers touching notes came 
to their ears. A clear soprano voice sang: 


“Tt was on a_ bright 
summer ——”’ 


“She knows all the old Irish ballads,’ 
whispered Kevin Shannon. Gerald lis- 
tened: 


morning in 
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““T-have not the manners and graces 
Of the girls in the world where you move. 
I have not their beautiful faces ; 
But, oh! I’ve a heart that can love. 
If it please you, I’ll dress me in satin, 
And jewels I’ll put on my brow; 
But och! don’t be after forgettin’ 
Your pretty girl milking her cow.” 


When Irene Thorne had finished, Gerald 
applauded. ‘‘She has a charming voice,” 
he said. 

“Come in for a bit,” urged Kevin Shan- 
non. ‘‘You should hear her sing Molly 
Bawn.” 

“T can stay only for a moment,” Gerald 
said as they went into the drawing-room. 
“Just long enough to hear the Pretty Girl 
Milking Her Cow again, if Miss Thorne 
will be so good as to sing it.” 

Gerald Shannon left his father’s house at 
half-past eleven that evening. On the way 
home he was thinking of suitable excuses to 
make to Sonia and the rest for not appear- 
ing to play poker. Also, he was humming. 
He was humming as he entered his apart- 
ment. 

“Hondo!” 

“Vis, Mis’ Boss.” 

“TListen—listen carefully to this tune.” 

“T listen.” 

Loudly Gerald hummed: 


“But och! don’t be after forgettin’ 
Your pretty girl milking her cow. 


“Do you hear that, Hondo?” 

“T hear.” 

“Remember that tune,” said Gerald. 
“Tf you hear me singing it, or humming it 
again, I want you to make a series of loud 
noises by beating on a gong, or dishpan or 
something. Understand?”’ 

“T understand.” 

Gerald went to bed. He did not go at 
once to sleep. He lay there, in the dark- 
ness, frowning. It was irritating the way 
his mind kept returning to that Thorne 
girl, sitting there at the piano, in her white 
dress, singing the old songs. He didn’t 
want to think of her. She had said she was 
a minx. Yes, decidedly, the word fitted 
her. Pretty? In away. But not in the 
way Sonia Brotherton was pretty, for ex- 
ample. This girl was a gamin. There was a 
soft feminineness about Sonia this girl 
lacked. Sonia always made Gerald think 
of silk. This girl—well, she was iron—silk 
and iron. He said it to himself—silk and 
iron. Best dismiss the Thorne girl entirely 
from his mind. He would do so. He 
trained his mind on a polo problem. .. . 
Yes, she did have go-to-the-devil eyes. .. . 
He fell asleep. 


Gerald was breakfasting next morning at 
half-past ten, and enjoying an omelet which 
had just issued from Hondo’s artful hands, 
when he sprang up with a startled cry, for 
from the kitchen came a din which sounded 
like an epileptic bull having a fit in a tin- 
ware store. He rushed to the kitchen door. 
Hondo, grinning joyously, was energeti- 
cally belaboring a copper pot with a large 
wooden spoon. 

“You sing that song,’”’ said Hondo. 

“So I was!”’ said Gerald. 

“T beat ’em up pan some more?”’ asked 
Hondo. 

“Yes, if you ever hear me sing it again.” 

“Velly goo, Mis’ Boss.” 

He went to the club, and there encoun- 
tered Tommy Waterlow. “‘ Where were you 
last night, Jerry?’”’ Tommy asked. 

“Sorry. Couldn’t make it,”’ was all the 
explanation Gerald offered. He sat in the 
lounge, listening absent-mindedly to 
Tommy’s chatter. 

“You take four lemons,’ Tommy was 
saying, ‘“‘and two tablespoons of liquid 
honey and the white of an egg Say, 
look here, Jerry, how can a man describe 
a perfectly exquisite cocktail when you sit 
there singing to yourself?” 

“Was I singing?” 

“Yes—something about a cow.” 

“Damn!” said Gerald. 

“What's the matter?” 

“T’m going out for a walk.” 
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“Walk? Where?” 

“How should I know?” said Gerald, and 
out he went. Half an hour later he was 
ringing the doorbell of his father’s house. 


“‘What’s the matter with Jerry Shan- 
non?”’ Sonia Brotherton asked it. 

“The ways of the wild Celts are beyond 
me, my dear,’ said Tommy Waterlow. 
“He may be suffering from a touch of the 
moon. Who can say what that surprising 
young man may do? Not I, certainly.” 

“T wonder if he’s up to something,” 
Sonia said. ‘‘I’ve hardly seen him at all in 
the past three weeks,”’ 

“Which has made it very nice for me,” 
said Tommy. 

“You've been a dear,’ she said. ‘I 
would like to know what Jerry has on his 
mind, though.” 

“There’s no telling. He’s as change- 
able as a chameleon on a pair of kilts. 
Between us, Sonia, I sometimes wonder if 
Jerry isn’t just a tiny bit mad.” 

“You're not serious, Tommy?” 

“Oh, no, I’m never serious except on 
Sunday morning between eleven and 
twelve, and I’m seldom awake then.” 

They were sitting on the wide veranda of 
the new Idlemere Country Club, waiting 
for more cracked ice. Branton had two 
country clubs by now, and symptoms of a 
third. In the not very distant past, it had 
none. Then one had sufficed. That, as 
Tommy Waterlow often remarked, was ina 
happier era, before niblicks went demo- 
cratic. When the original Branton Coun- 
try Club, like the city, had grown beyond 
all the plans of its founders, Tommy Water- 
low, Gerald, Harry Carstairs and a dozen 
others had withdrawn from it to form a new 
club, where the initiation fee was a school- 
teacher’s salary, and, to quote Tommy 
Waterlow, not every undertaker who 
owned a couple of sticks and an old ball 
could join. 

“The sight,’”” Tommy said, “‘ of one’s den- 
tist putting in plus fours always afflicts me 
with an acute attack of the squealing pip.” 
In more bitter moments he complained, 
“They might at least have left us our 
golf.” 

He, himself, had given up playing. He 
did so, he explained, as a protest against 
the debasement of the royal and ancient 
game, and was pinkly indignant when 
Gerald Shannon suggested that the real 
reason was that Tommy had grown aware 
that in white linen knickers he looked like 
a pile of wet-wash mounted on piano legs. 

Sonia Brotherton did not play, either. ‘I 
just know that gripping a club would ruin 
my hands,’ she said. ‘‘No man could 
really love a woman with prominent 
knuckles.”” So her golfing costume that 
day was of filmy black georgette painted 
with exotic mauve flowers, high-heeled slip- 
pers and a hat like an orchid. 

“Tommy,” she said, in her low drawl, 
“‘vou’re my friend, aren’t you?” 

He laid a hand on his bosom and con- 
trived to bow without getting up. “‘ Easily,” 
he said. ‘‘At least that, and willing to be 
more.” 

“That’s right sweet of you, Tommy,” 
Sonia said, “‘and I’ll consider that your 
proposal for the day.”’ 

“Sonia,” he said plaintively, “I wish 
you’d take my proposals more seriously.” 

“T thought you were only serious on Sun- 
day mornings.” 

““And when I’m proposing to you—no 
matter when I doit.’’ Hesighed. ‘“‘Gad, I 
wish I had more hair—black and wavy for 
choice, and less waist and a dad with ten 
millions,”’ he said. 

‘Tommy, don’t be sordid,’”’ she said. 
“Besides, you’re not exactly in the bread 
line, are you?” 

“Practically,” he said mournfully. 
“What’s twenty-five thousand a year, 
nowadays?”’ 

“You poor boy!” 

“Of course,”’ he added, brightening, ‘“‘if 
Aunt Clara ever-decides to admit that she 
is dead, and doesn’t leave her money to 
found a home for fallen canaries, I’ll come 
in for something rather jolly.” 
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The cracked ice arrived at the moment 
and was put to an appropriate use. 

“Tommy,” said Sonia, “‘you say you are 
my friend. I know you’re pretty astute. 
Tell me now, what do you think accounts 
for the way Jerry has been acting lately?” 

“Tt is odd,” Tommy said. ‘He’s been 
rather moony, that’s a fact. Pensive, you 
know. One might almost surmise that he is 
thinking.” 

“Perhaps he does not find thinking so 
fatiguing as some people.” 

“Smack!” said Mr. Waterlow. “A tart 
one for Tommy. Don’t misunderstand 
me, Sonia. Jerry has a neat and agile bean 
on him and I never said he hasn’t. He 
got through the scientific school—if that 
means anything—and I admit I was 
tossed out of college before I had time to 
finish unpacking my trunks. But why 
should a man in Jerry’s position think or 
worry? He can afford to hire someone to 
do that for him.” 

“But what is he thinking or worrying 
about?” 

“My data,” said Tommy Waterlow, “‘are 
meager. But drawing on my large knowl- 
edge of men and life, I should say it is prob- 
ably a woman.” 

“What woman?” 

“Sonia! Please! Don’t pounce on me 
like that. You’ve made me spill my drink. 
How do I know what woman? How do I 
know it isa woman at all? I’m only deduc- 
ing. Jerry doesn’t confide in me. I know 
it can’t be money. His father fairly bathes 
him in gold. Itisn’t his health. He’s fairly 
bristling with that. So, if I may say so 
again without making you jump out of 
your lovely skin, I suppose it must be a 
woman.” 

“Tommy,” Sonia Brotherton said, “you 
are not coming across. You know some- 
thing more. If you don’t tell me, I'll never 
let you propose to me again.” 

“Truly, I don’t know anything more,” 
Tommy said, emphasizing the verb. “I 
don’t wish to spread tales about Jerry 
Shannon. He comes of a violent race, given 
to explosions. Why, once I saw Jerry 
knock a two-hundred-pound truckman for 
a row of mohair canal boats. Jerry fizzed 
up like a Seidlitz powder, and all the fellow 
was doing was taking a few husbandly slaps 
at his own wife. My beauty would be in 
danger if I told you anything about Jerry 
without facts, and I haven’t any facts.” 

“But why,’ Sonia persisted, “‘do you 
think he has dined at his father’s house 
seven times in the past three weeks?”’ 

“Devoted son and all that sort of rot,” 
said Tommy: 

“Nonsense! Even if he is a devoted son, 
why should he cut any number of good 
parties lately—including one at my 
house?”’ 

“You ask riddles, my dear. It may be 
that old Kevin is making one of his peri- 
odic drives to get his handsome son to go 
to work. The old man is keen on that idea, 
you know. He has a theory that Gerald 
would be happier playing tiddledywinks 
with steel girders, and making dear little 
power houses and what not. All of which 
proves that a father may know precious 
little about his son.” 

“That may beit,’’ said Sonia. “But can 
you imagine Jerry in overalls?”’ 

“With difficulty,” Tommy said. “But 
if he wore them, you can be sure they’d be 
cut and sewed by the best tailor in Lon- 
don.” 

The waning ice in their glasses was re- 
newed by a steward. ‘I hear,’”’ remarked 
Tommy Waterlow, “that old Kevin Shan- 
non has a new secretary.”’ 

“Yes?” said Sonia, yawning. 

ae AN girl,” said Tommy. 

“Really?” 

“And rather a comely wench too.” 

“How do you know, Tommy?” 

‘Well,’ said Tommy, sipping his drink, 
“T had her pointed out to me.” 

“By Jerry?”’ Her tone was not so in- 
different. 

“Oh, no,’”’ said Tommy hurriedly. “By 
some fellow—I forget who at the moment. 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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When you trade with a grocer who sells 
Monarch Food Products you have the solu- 
tion to the problem, ‘‘What shall I get for 
the next meal?” 


Under the Monarch Trademark you find 


nearly everything in groceries, from soup to 
coffee, and you can serve every article in 
full confidence that the quality is the best 


obtainable. 
In canned fruits and vegetables the only 


real competitor of Monarch is the woman 
who painstakingly puts up her own reserve 
table supplies. And when unable to procure 
the right quality of materials, she turns to 
Monarch, happy in the knowledge that she 
will serve her family with the Trademarked 
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Monarch 
Pickles 


Sweet Gherkins 
Sour Gherkins 
Sweet Mixed 
Sour Onions 
Sweet Slices Sweet Ringlets 
Sweet Chow Sour Chow 
Sweet Onions Sweet Relish 
Genuine Dills 
Nancy Hanks Old Fashioned 
Luncheon Pickles 


Monarch 


Canned Vegetables 


Extra Sifted Early June Peas 
Sweet Peas 
Extra Small Sifted Early June Peas 
Sifted Sweet Peas 
Telephone Peas 
Extra Small Sweet Peas 
Golden Bantam Corn 
Crosby Sweet Corn Babie Corn 
Corn on Cob 
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Green Stringless Beans Wax Beans 
Extra Small Green Beans 
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Red Kidney Beans Lima Beans 
Tomatoes 
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Sweet Potatoes Spinach 
Tomato Puree 


Asparagus 
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EVAPORATED FRUITS 


Monarch Specialties 


Ripe Olives Green Olives 
Stuffed Olives 


CATSUP CHILI SAUCE 


Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Thousand Island Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard Prepared Mustard 
Pimiento Cups Pimientos 
Mayonnaise Relish Olive Oil 
Pork and Beans (Tomato Sauce) 
Yankee Beans 
Cooked Spaghetti 
PEANUT BUTTER 
Strawberry Preserves 
Red Raspberry Preserves 
Apple Butter Grape Jam 
Currant Jelly Grape Jelly 
Preserved Figs Fig Jam 
Figs in Syrup Maple Syrup 
Orange Marmalade 
Mincemeat Plum Pudding 


Monarch Canned Fruits 


Apricots 
Blackberries Blueberries 
Loganberries 
Black Raspberries Red Raspberries 
Strawberries Gooseberries 
Fruit Salad 
Sliced Pineapple Crushed Pineapple 
Gage Plums Egg Plums 
Bartlett Pears Fresh Prunes 
Sliced Peaches Pears 
Yellow Cling Peaches 
Grape Fruit Hearts 
Red Pitted Cherries 
Royal Anne Cherries 
Seedless Grapes 
Apple Sauce Cranberry Sauce 


Monarch Beverages 
COFFEE TEA COCOA 


(Orange Pekoe—Green Tea) 
Grape Juice 
Ginger Ale (Pale Dry) 
Sweet Cider Pure Fruit Syrups 


Monarch 
Sea Food, Fish and Meats 


Salmon Smoked Sardines 
Tuna Fish 
Lobster Crabmeat 
Wet Shrimps Jumbo Wet Shrimps 
Dry Shrimps 
Round Clams Minced Clams 
Clam Juice Clam Chowder 
Kippered Herring 
Kippered Snacks Codfish 
Sliced Beef Boned Chicken 
Chicken a la King 
Lunch Tongue Ox Tongue 
Chili Con Carne Chop Suey 


Monarch 


Teenie Weenie Novelties 


Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
(in Teenie Weenie Barrels) 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Gherkins 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions 
Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter 
(in Teenie Weenie pails, tins, 10-oz. jars) 
Teenie Weenie Sardines 


Seeded Raisins Seedless Raisins 
Currants 
Prunes 
Apricots Pears Peaches 
Smyrna Washed Figs 
Cluster Raisins 
Citron Peel Orange Peel 
Lemon Peel 
Crystallized Ginger 
CEREALS 
Food of Wheat 
Rolled Oats (Hasty or Regular) 
Fancy Head Rice Corn Flakes 
Pearl Barley Granulated Hominy 
Wheat Bran Farina 
Shelled Pop Corn 
Dessert Tapioca Pancake Flour 
Cake Flour 
Macaroni Spaghetti Egg Noodles 
PANTRY SUPPLIES 
Evaporated Milk 
Tomato Soup Vegetable Soup 
Green Pea Soup Beef Soup 
Mock Turtle Soup Chicken Soup 
Ox Tail Soup 
Baking Powder Cream of Tartar 
Black Pepper White Pepper 
Cinnamon Ginger Cloves Paprika 
Mustard Allspice 
Pickling Spice Turmeric Mace 
Poultry Seasoning Chili Powder 
Curry Powder Celery Salt 
Onion Salt Sage Nutmeg 
Savory Thyme Garlic Salt 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
White Distilled Vinegar 
Pepper Sauce Worcestershire Sauce 
Extract of Vanilla Extract of Lemon 
Molasses 
Sparkling Gelatine 
Cocoanut 
Marshmallows Marshmallow Créme 


Jelly Powder 
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She struck me as looking like a very smart 
young thing.” 

““Who cares?”’ said Sonia. 

“Not I,” said Tommy. ‘The only rea- 
son I mentioned her is that I understand 
she has practically been adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Shannon—lives at their house.” 

Sonia Brotherton set down her glass 
sharply on the metal table. ‘What did you 
say?” 

“Lord, Sonia, you give me the jumps! I 
haven’t investigated the creature person- 
ally. To be frank with you, the home life of 
the elder Shannons has never profoundly 
interested me. I simply report what I have 
heard, in a poor but sincere effort to enter- 
tain you.” 

“Tommy Waterlow, you are a fiend. 
You don’t think i. 

“‘T never think on sunny days.” 

“Tommy, stop trying to be clever, and 
be yourself. If you know anything else, 
out with it, or I’ll never speak to you 
again.” 

“T ecouldn’t bear that, Sonia. I really 
know nothing about this young person, ex- 
cept I’ve heard she’s the daughter of a 
seedy old harp Kevin Shannon knew in the 
old days—a girl fresh from the Jungle, and 
pretty fresh too.” 

“You speak with a certain amount of 
feeling.” 

“Tt’s this Secotch—it’s full of feeling,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Sonia.” 

“cc What? ” 

““You’re not worried about Jerry?” 

“Should I be?” 

“Of course not. For all his Gaelic rash- 
ness, he’s got a certain vein of sense. Got 
it from his old man, I suppose. He cer- 
tainly isn’t taking this girl seriously, even 
if he does tote her around in his car now and 


So he’s been doing that? 


“My dear lady, I do not play Boswell to 
Jerry’s Doctor Johnson. I can only say 
that they passed my house at exactly 
twenty-two minutes past six last evening. 
I’ve no doubt he was ferrying her home 
from his father’s office. He’s so accom- 
modating, you know.” 

She bit her lip. ‘“‘One doesn’t go to 
Kevin Shannon’s house by way of High 
Park,”’ she said. 

“One could,” said Tommy Waterlow. 

They sat watching the players in their 
gay sweaters, dotting the links. 

“We're playing bridge at my house to- 
night, aren’t we?”’ Sonia said. 

“That is the scenario.” 

“You, I, Nancy Talbot and Gerald.” 

“‘T’m afraid not Gerald. Ken Stuart is 
coming instead,” Tommy Waterlow in- 
formed her. 

“Why not Gerald?” 

“T saw him annoying a broiled lobster at 
the club today,’”’ Tommy said, ‘‘and he told 
me that he was sorry, but he is going to be 
busy tonight.” - 

“Oh!” said Sonia Brotherton. 

“Oh, indeed!”’ said Tommy. 

“For heaven’s sake, Tommy,” she ex- 
claimed petulantly, ‘“‘don’t try to be funny! 
The only time you’re not funny is when 
you're trying to be.” 

“Smack!” said Tommy. 

“Please send for your car,’’ Sonia said. 
“T’m going home.” 


’ 


Gerald Shannon was dressing to go out 
to dinner that evening. In his mirror he 
examined his face twice to be sure it was all 
right. Usually he took that for granted. 
Tonight he was nervous. He asked him- 
self why he should be. After all, he re- 
flected, he had nothing to fear and a great 
deal of joy to look forward to. He hummed 
snatches of a song as he sent his car swiftly 
along through the Branton dusk. 

That afternoon he had been with Irene 
Thorne, had taken her for a drive through 
the country, and to the top of Sunset Hill, 
where they had stopped to look out over 
the panorama of Branton spread out be- 
neath them. They had talked. It was easy 
to talk with Irene, he was thinking, as he 
drove along; and yet it was baffling. He 
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had found no artifice, no pose in her. She 
was frank to an almost alarming degree. 
She was responsive to his moods. She 
laughed easily. They found much to laugh 
at together. And yet, to him, there was 
something enigmatic about her. He had 
seen her often in the past three weeks. 
They had talked and laughed about almost 
everything under the sun—about an amaz- 
ing array of subjects, he remembered— 
books, the curious conduct of spiders in 


. love, internal-combustion engines, dancing, 


the prevalence of bunk, comic strips, mis- 
sionaries, clothes, folklore, a mutual distaste 
for caraway seeds and tapioca pudding, 
trout fishing, Paris, types of men, reli- 
gion 

Despite all this, he had a sense that there 
was some sort of barrier between them, the 
nature of which he could not comprehend. 
He knew her, and yet in any real sense he 
did not feel that he knew her at all. Behind 
her dark eyes lay a mystery; for, though 
they had talked candidly and freely about 
many things, Gerald Shannon felt that he 
had no understanding of the one thing 
which most interested him, and that was 
what Irene Thorne really thought of him. 
He wanted to know. He must know. 

That very afternoon, while he was stand- 
ing on Sunset Hill, lecturing, after the 
manner of the megaphone orator on a sight- 
seeing bus, on the beauties of Branton, he 
had turned suddenly, and had seen that 
she was studying him with grave, apprais- 
ing eyes. He could not read their verdict. 

“On our right,” he had been declaiming, 
waving a hand toward the city, ‘‘ we see the 
pure Grecian lines of that temple of com- 
merce, that palatial emporium known the 
world over as Zimmer’s Big Store, where 
one dollar does the work of two—laughter— 
and where you can buy anything from 
garters for the goldfish to a long-felt want. 
Zimmer’s long-felt wants are made of the 
finest milk-fed felt, and come in all sizes 
Why, Irene, why are you looking at me 
that way?” 

“What way, Jerry?”’ 

““ As if I were Jo-Jo the Dog-Faced Boy.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘Your eloquence must 
have hypnotized me,” she said. “Go on 
about the long-felt want.” 

“‘T never saw you look quite so earnest 
as you did a second ago.” 

“Dear me, did I look earnest? I hate 
earnest people. It is they who start the wars 
and make all the trouble’in the world.” 

“You made me feel like a pound of dried 
apples being weighed on a grocer’s scale,” 
said Gerald. ; 

‘“Why did you say dried apples?”’ 

“Now, Irene, don’t try to psycho- 
analyze me.” 

“T wasn’t. I was just curious.” 

“T might just as well have said a pound 
of bird seed or thumb tacks.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

‘Saints preserve us, Irene, but you talk 
like a district attorney! I plead guilty.” 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, anything. Malfeasance, misfea- 
sance, simony, nepotism and torts—take 
any two.” 

“But why did you say dried apples?”’ 

“What a woman! Very well then, I 
probably said dried apples because at the 
moment you made me feel like dried 
apples.” 

“T didn’t mean to.” 

“That’s all right, Irene. Sometimes you 
make me feel like peaches and cream.” 

“They’re making fine progress on your 
father’s new school building,’ she said, 
pointing across the city to where steel 
girders were raising their heads. 

“We weren’t talking about school 
houses,”’ put in Gerald. 

“We are now.” 

“Well, then I’m in favor of schools. 
Noble institutions. Three cheers for 
schools. That’s all I have to say on that 
subject. Now to go back M 

“Jerry,” she interjected. 

“Yes, Irene.” 

““A man must get a great kick out of 
building a fine school like that.” 

“Dad does.” 
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“‘Doesn’t it interest you,” she asked, “to 
make things?” 

“Yes; sure. I’d like to make the Amer- 
ican polo team.” 

“T mean to build things.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ he said carelessly. 
“T can’t say I’m greatly bothered by 
pressing desires in that direction. There 
now, you're beginning to get. that earnest 
look again. It’s after six. We must dash 
home, if I’m going to have time to dress for 
dinner.”’ 

They did dash home; and, he remem- 
bered, Irene had been silent and thoughtful 
on the way. 


After dinner in his father’s house that 


drawing-room. Kevin Shannon had spoken 
of a contract he must look over that night 
and had gone to his room. Mrs. Shannon 
had developed a sudden mild after-dinner 
headache and had asked to be excused. She 
was. There was silence for a moment as 
Gerald and Irene sat there. 

“Will you sing for me, Irene?” Gerald 
asked. 

“T like to,” she said. 
sing?” 

‘‘See if you can guess,” he said. 

She sat at the square piano and played 
the opening bar of Pretty Girl Milking 
Her Cow. . 

“That’s it,’”’ said Gerald. 

“Tt’s a fine old song. Why do you like it 
so much, Jerry?” 

“Sentiment, I suppose,’’ he answered. 
“Mother used to sing it for dad and me 
when I was a kid. Then it’s the first song 
I ever heard you sing.” 

“So it was.” 

' The room was lit by the soft light of tall 
candles. Irene was wearing the white dress 
he had first seen her in. 

“That song always makes me think of 
you,” Gerald said. 

“T don’t milk cows,’ said Irene Thorne. 

“No; but you are a pretty girl.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You are more than that,’’ he said, sit- 
ting on the piano bench beside her. ‘‘ You 
are very beautiful tonight, Irene.” 

“Thank you. Now please sit over in 
that chair and let me sing.”’ 

When her fingers were touching the last 
notes, he came back to the bench beside 
her and laid his hand on hers. She drew 
her hands away. 

‘Please don’t, Jerry,”’ she said. 

“Why not?” 

“You mustn’t, that’s all.” 

“T must.’”” He would have kissed her, 
but she slipped away from him and stood 
up. 
“Sit there,” she said, a little catch in her 
voice. She pointed to an easy-chair. 

“But why?” 

“‘T want to talk to you.” 

“And I want to talk to you.” 

He took a step toward her, but her eyes 
stopped him. ‘I mean it, Jerry,’ she said. 
‘Please sit there.” 

He took the chair, frowning a little. She 
sat down on the sofa, opposite him. 

“Now,” she said, “‘tell me what you’re 
trying to do.” 


“What shall I 


know.” 

“That’s not telling me.” 

“Trene,” he said, “‘I know you hate 
earnestness, and so do I. Most of the 
things I say I don’t expect to have taken 
seriously. But I mean this, every word of 
it. Dll tell you what I’m doing. I’m mak- 
ing love to you.” 

“Now, Jerry, stop being serious. I can’t 
have you doing that. Here, I’ll sing some 
more. You’d like to hear Off to Philadel- 
phia, wouldn’t you?” 

“T would not. You know I love to hear 
you sing—almost any time—but not now. 
I must talk this thing out with you, Irene.” 

She had begun to play. She stopped, 
turned and faced him. ‘‘Can’t we go on— 
as we were this afternoon—having good 
times together—and not getting all serious 
and heavy?” she asked. 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Santa Claus 


Whiskers 
Are 


Sprouting 


evening, Gerald and Irene weresitting in the | 
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By no means too early 
to think about what to 
get him, her or them. 
Whoever it is, a fountain 
pen is famously fitting. 
There is a Conklin for 
everybody. And the 
gift of gifts is a Conklin 
Endura, the pen that is 
unconditionally and _per- 
petually guaranteed. In 
black, mahogany, red 
and sapphire blue— 
$5., $6., $7., and $8. Look for the 
Conklins in your dealer’s pen cases. 
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| Other Conklin pens at $2.75, $3.50 and 
“You know,” Gerald said. ‘‘ You must | 


more. In rubber and all precious metals. 
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HATa glorious thing 

it is to be well! And & 
what a tragedy that so many who set forth on 
life’s journey, rich in the possession of radiant 
health, lose this precious treasure so soon along 
the way! Like the dawning of a new day has 
come a better understanding of health. Men 
and women are coming to the realization that 
it is not the passing whim of chance but the 
sweet boon which Nature grants to those who 
obey her simple laws of exercise and food selec- 
tion. Strip habit’s blindfold from your eyes 
and see the spires of Wellville gleaming in the 


Postum Cereal Company Products include: Post's Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Instant Postum—also Jell-O and Swans Down Cake Flour. 


sun! Stop doing what makes you ill. Start do- 
ing what makes you well. The pay is double. 
Q| Postum Cereal Company was founded by a 
man who foresaw the coming of the day when 
men and women would see more clearly 
the importance of food selection; when they 
would realize that what they eat has much to 
do with how they feel. Throughout the years 
we have builded on that platform. Each Post 
Health Product bears the Post Health Products 
seal to symbolize its contribution to human 


Canadian Address: 


With the dawning of a new day 
set forth to Wellville / 


* 


health. Today millions know 
Z this sign post on the Road 
to Wellville. Look for it. It is a mark of trust. 
Let it aid you in your food selection. Eat and 
drink the Post Health Products and join Well- 
ville’s happy throng. 
Write for ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ We have just 
published ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ a book which 
contains much valuable information on health in 
relation to exercise and food selection. It supplies 
the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes for 
preparing many delicious dishes. A copy will be 
sent on request. Postum Crereat Company, INc., 


Dept. S. E. P. 5H 1026, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal and 
Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front Street, E., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 
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“T can’t,” he said. “I’m not made that 
way. Damn it all, Irene, I’m in love with 
you.” 

“T tell you, Jerry, you mustn’t be.” 

“Why? You at least like me pretty 
well, don’t you?” 

Trene Thorne nodded. 
“That’s the trouble.” 

“That’s not my idea of trouble,’ he said. 
“‘Trene, you’re the finest, straightest, dear- 
est girl I ever met. I love you and I want 
terribly that you should love me. Please 
say you do care—if only a little.” 

‘Jerry, it’s very hard for me to tell you 
exactly how I feel about you. You’re aw- 
fully attractive, in so many ways He 

He started up from his seat to go to her 
side. 

“Stay there, please,’ she said. “‘You 
should know me well enough by this time 
to know that I’m not playing any coy game 
with you. I’m trying to tell you honestly 
how I feel, and it’s the hardest thing I ever 
tried to do in my life.” 

He sank back into his chair. “‘What’s 
the matter with me, Irene?”’ he said. 

“Let’s try not to get all snarled up in 
emotions,” she said. ‘‘Let’s try to laugh 
about it. You say you are in love with me. 
Now you know perfectly well, Jerry Shan- 
non, that love to you is something like a 
skyrocket that goes shooting through the 
night, looks beautiful for a short while, 
bursts and goes out.” 

“That isn’t so, Irene,”’ he said warmly. 
“That isn’t the way I feel about you, and 
I can prove it.” 


“T do,” she said. 


“How?” 
“T want you to marry me.” 
She shook her head. “I’m sorry, Jerry,” 


she said, “‘but I can’t.” 

“You can’t? I think I have a right to 
know why not.” 

“You see,”’ she said, “‘you are what you 
are and I am what I am, and there’s no 
changing us now, I’m afraid.” 

“T don’t understand you, Irene. What 
am I? You know me through and through 
by now. There’s nothing I’ve kept back, 
nothing I’m ashamed of. I never claimed 
to be a saint, or one of the great minds of 
all times, or anything like that. But I’m 
not a bad fellow, I think. I’ve always tried 
to run straight.” 

“T know that, Jerry. I think I do know 
you pretty well.” 

“What is it then? Is it something to do 
with you that I don’t know about? That 
man in Chicago?” 

She laughed. ‘‘No. There’s no man in 
Chicago or Detroit or anywhere else that 
has anything to do with this—no man but 
you.” 

“‘Trene, you must tell me what the trou- 
ble is. Does it matter because my father is 
a rich man?”’ 

“No, it doesn’t matter what your father 
is. You’re asking me to marry you, aren’t 
you?” 

“Tam. Qh, Irene, we could have won- 
derful times together. We could go every- 
where, do everything. I could give you 
just about everything your heart might de- 
sire.” 

“You couldn’t, Jerry,’”’ she said soberly. 

“What couldn’t I give you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Pride,” she said—‘“‘pride in the man 
I love.” 

“Do you mean you couldn’t be proud of 
me?”’ 

“Jerry, I don’t want to hurt you. I’ve 
dreaded this talk. I’ve lain awake nights 
thinking what I should say to you and 
how I should say it. Let’s get it over 
with. Yes; I mean I couldn’t be proud of 
you, and I couldn’t be happy married to 
you.” 

“T’d like to know why.” 

“Because we don’t see life the same way. 
Don’t you see, Jerry, our whole training 
has been different? I’ve had to work hard 
since I was a girl. I’ve had to learn to 
weigh the values of the world. I think I 
know the sort of life I want, and the sort 
that can make me happy. It isn’t your 
sort.” 
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“My sort?” he said. “‘What’s wrong 
with the way I live? I manage to have a 
pretty good time.” 

“T’m glad if you do, Jerry. I know I 
couldn’t, that’s all. It would be easy at 
first, drifting along, playing. But I’ve seen 
what that sort of life has done to your 
friends. I don’t know them, of course, but 
I’ve seen them, heard much about them. 
They look anything but happy. How do 
they spend their time for the most part? 
Gin, clothes, polo and cheap and nasty love 
affairs. No wonder they look jaded and 
bored, old before their time. Their faces 
seem to say that they are always hunting 
for a new thrill, which they know will be no 
good when they find it. Jerry—now don’t 
be cross with me—sometimes you look that 
way.” 

“Why don’t you marry me to reform 
me?”’ he suggested. 

“Please don’t be sarcastic, Jerry. I'd be 
the one who would be changed—if I mar- 
ried you. It would be all too easy for me 
to float into a silly, useless life. That’s what 
happens when a couple has too much 
money and no work to do. After a time, 
the marriage goes to pieces, because it has 
no solid basis.” 

“Poppycock!”’ said Gerald. 

“Tt isn’t poppycock. Look at most of 
the marriages in High Park.” 

“Ours need not be like that,’’ he said. 
“We're strong.” 

She did not answer at once. When she 
did, her voice was shaking. “‘I’msorry you 
said that, Jerry,’’ she said. 

‘c Why? ” 

“Because—well, because I’m afraid it 
isn’t true.” 

He frowned. “I’m beginning to under- 
stand,” he said. ‘‘Irene, out with it! Do 
you mean you think I’m not strong?”’ 

“Jerry, won’t you accept the fact that I 
will not—cannot marry you, and let it go 
at that?” 

“You think I’m not strong,” he insisted. 

“What difference does it make what I 
think? You are yourself.” 

“Tt makes a lot of difference to me. You 
must tell me, Irene. No one ever accused 
me of being weak before.” 

“Jerry,” she said gently, “I can only tell 
you how I feel about it. I'll try to be 
honest with you. You’re not my idea of a 
strong man.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Now you're angry.” 

“What you just said would hardly cause 
aman to dance with joy. Come on, Irene, 
let’s have the rest of it. You might as well 
now. Go into detail.” 

“Tt might only wound you.” 


“Maybe. But it is also possible you’re 
wrong.” 

“Jerry, I wish I were. But look at the 
facts.” 


“What facts?” 

““As you sit there, what are you?” 

“Suppose you tell me,” he said. 

“You have charm, good 
humor ) 

“No flattery now.” 

ss but you don’t amount to a damn.” 

“Oh! Really?” 

“You’ve had every advantage, and 
you’ve done—nothing. You’re nearly 
thirty, and all you are is a rich man’s son, 
frittering away your time and the money 
your father has earned. You’ve had a 
splendid start in life, and you haven’t gone 
ahead an inch. Everything’s been handed 
to you; you’ve gained nothing by your own 
efforts. That’s why I say you’re soft—and 
weak.” 

“Much obliged,’’ he said. ‘‘ What would 
you have me do? Join the Boy Scouts and 
do a good deed a day? Found a home for 
wayward sailors and run it?” 

“T wouldn’t have you do anything,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘unless you really wanted to do 
it for its own sake.” 

“T might go to work tossing bricks for 
dad, if it would please you.” 

“T’m not asking you to do anything for 
me, Jerry. Gestures don’t count. You’d 
still be a weak man playing at being strong. 
It couldn’t last.” 


looks, 
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“You seem to think you know a lot 
about strong men,’’ Gerald Shannon said 
crossly. “‘You might mention one. Per- 
haps if I had a model ; 

“You're sore, Jerry. I suppose I can’t 
blame you much. But I do know a strong 
man.” 

iz3 Who?” 

“Your father.” 

“T know he is.” 

“T wonder if you really know just the 
sort of man he is,’”’ Irene Thorne said. 

“T’ve at least a rough idea,”’ he replied. 

“Do you know his early story—fully, I 
mean?” 

“T know he had a mighty tough time of 
it, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Has he told you about Glenkillen?”’ 

“Not much. You see’’—he was apolo- 
getic—‘“‘dad and I are good friends, but 
we've always been—well, sort of shy when 
we’ve been together, and that hasn’t been 
very often since I was a kid. Besides, he 
was never much of a talker.” 

*“My own father told me your father’s 
story,” Irene Thorne said; ‘“‘about the 
early days in Glenkillen—and here.” 

“Glenkillen must have been a dismal 
hole,”’ said Gerald, ‘‘from all accounts.”’ 

“Tt was a desolate hamlet, my father 
said; and it was so poor the very sea birds 
avoided it. It looked, my father said, 
as if a few score wrecked huts had been 
washed up there by the waves. In them 
lived a hundred or so men, women and 
children. They knew want; not just now 
and then, but always. The bogs near by 
gave them a little peat for their fires. The 
poor soil yielded them a few stunted po- 
tatoes for their stirabout. Now and then 
a school of fish strayed into the cove and 
helped them stave off starvation. It’s an 
out-of-the-way spot, with no industries and 
little trade, a helpless, hopeless place. 


them all were the Shannons.”’ 
Gerald was listening intently. 
lived,’’ went on Irene Thorne, “ 


“They 
in a tumble- 


down cabin, and it was crowded, for there | 


were a lot of them, two girls and five boys, 
and the father and mother. 


except the youngest son, and he was the 
black sheep of the family, and the most 
worthless, shiftless, laziest lad in. the 
County Kerry. Everyone called him Use- 
less Shannon. His right name was Kevin.” 

“T can’t believe that,’’ broke in Gerald. 

“T’m only telling you what my father 
told me,”’ Irene Thorne said. ‘‘All day he 
loafed about the village, and strolled back 
to the cabin in the evening to share the 
meal his father and brothers had provided. 
He wouldn’t work; but he was a strong lad 
for all that, and it was common talk that 
Useless Shannon could outdrink, outdance 
and outfight any man in Kerry, which, it 
seems, was saying a great deal, for, accord- 
ing to my father, Kerry produces the great- 
est drinkers, dancers and fighters in the 
world.” 

Gerald grinned, and with his hand mo- 
tioned her to go on. 

“Useless Shannon had just turned 
twenty,” she said, ‘‘when one day in the 
spring of the year he sauntered over to Kil- 
larney to a pig fair, because he knew there’d 
be drinking and dancing there, and maybe 
a bit of fighting as well. The girls, in their 
best dresses, were dancing on the green 
with the young men. Useless Shannon 
was lounging near the dancing, without a 
penny in his pocket, and with his brother 
Peter’s best suit on his back, though Peter 
didn’t know it, when among all the pretty 
girls—and they grow on every bush in 
Kerry, my father said—he saw one who 
made him forget all the rest. He asked who 
she might be, and they told him her name 
was Rose Daly, the daughter of a farmer 
who lived not far from Glenkillen, on the 
road to Tralee; a man of some standing, for 
he owned six cows and wore a gold watch 
and chain to mass on Sunday. 

“Now Useless Shannon was a tall, 
straight young man, and handsome. Rose 
Daly saw him smiling at her, and she pre- 
tended she had not, but he knew she had. 


All | 
the families were poor, but the poorest of | 


They all | 
worked hard to keep the family going—all | 
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Try these hands—then tune in 
Week of November 1st 


A winning card is given away in this 
game. When, how, why, by whom? This 
play, called the Deschapelles Coup, and 
several others of equal importance, are 
shown by the following experts: - 


Wynne Ferguson, N. Y., dealer, 
South— 


Spades............ K, QO 
Heartsseee... eK 0, 10, 9,8 
Diamonds..... P1OS 9 3 
Clubs... eee 
Milton C. Work, N. Y., West— 
Spades... LO, SS 
Hearts... 2.5: Tatts 2 
Diamonds~.4:24.2Ky0, J, 5S 
(Ghibsies. eee ee 8, 6 


Spades 7a ae. .2 A et ae hae 
Hearts eee nee [eG 
Diamonds sen eos One. 
(li bSettcok eee ce LOS 


Wilbur C. Whitehead, N. Y., 
East— 


Spadesia ace. eee eae 5, 4 
Hearts) ee A, 5 
Diamonds... _A, 7, 2 
Chlibsie=.: A,O hean3 


ys 


Tues., Nov. 2, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 


WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, 
WEAR, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR 
WJAR, WOC, WRC, WTAG, WWJ. 


See papers for broadcasting time of following: 


KPRC......Houston Post apiepatch.. .. Houston 
WEAA......Dallas News.. Dallas 
WSMB....Sae nge r Amusement Co....... New Orleans 
WOAW....Woodmen of the World... Omaha 
WDAF....Kansas City Star...... _.. Kansas City, Mo. 
WSOE......Wisconsin News...................... Milwaukee 


KGW...... Portland Oregonian ....Portland 
EGO ns General Electric Co... Oakland 
WSB) uk Atlanta Journal... Atlanta 
WMC......Memphis Commercial Appeal. Memphis 
ROAR Aas General Electric Co......... .-s.-.Jenver 
KH J........Los Angeles Times............ ‘Los Angeles 
KFOA......Seattle Times........... -.... 9eattle 
WDBO....Rollins College... “Winter Park, Fla. 
WDAE....Tampa Daily Times Tampa 
CHXC SRS Booth. Jr. Ottawa, Can. 
CKNC.....Can. Nat. Carbon Co., Ltd......... Toronto 
Splendid fin- 


ish, big in- 
dexes, last- 
ing quality. 
Singleortwo- 
pack cases. 


You cannot 


get Bicycle 
| quality for 
£ less than Bi- 


cycle price. 


BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


Reports of Games FREE 


Write your name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail. You will 
receive complete report of each game 
as broadcast and advance hands. 
Address The U.S. Playing Card Co., 
» Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Windsor, 
Canada. 


Many’s the time when a good 
old bus gets cussed out be- 
cause of spark plug neglect 
on the owner’s part. 


Don’t be unfair — give the 
car a square deal. Watch 
your plugs, keep them clean 
and replace weak ones with 
the ever-dependable Splitdorf 
HALF-DOLLAR Spark 
Plugs. 


They’re high quality, porce- 
lain insulated plugs that sell 
everywhere in the U.S. for 50c 
each. (In Canada, 65c each.) 


Special set of four for Fords 
$1.75. (In Canada, $2.35.) 
Get the right type 
for your car 


AUDUros ce meaner relia requires Type No. 
TCA Ri tees) eee requires Type No. 


Cadillactics. ace requires Type No. 
Chandler ... requires Type No. 
Chevrolet requires Type No. 
Cleveland requires Type No. 
Chryslersay viacs,: sae requires Type No. 
Dodge ace cass requires Type No. 
Essents; ern tenes ene requires Type No. 
Ford 3s eee wee requires Type No. 
Franklins fase eee requires Type No. 7-F 
Hudson geet = tee requires Type No. 


Jewett.codess setae requires Type No 
Eincolny tee ener requires Type No. 
Locomobiles.ca)-.t ee requires Type No. 
Marmon......-..- requires Type No. 
Nash. Soren requires Type No. 
Oakland.............requires Type No. 
Oldsmobile (4 &G cyl.) requires Type No. 
Oldsmobile 8 ...... requires Type No. 
Overland 90......... requires Type No. 
Overland 4 cyl....... requires Type No. 
Overland 6 cyl..... +. requires Type No. 
Overland (Champ.) . . .requires Type No. 
Packard!!i,.Sanctievae requires Type No. 
PAIRE oo-0)cstara attievers Sete requires Type No. 
Peerless Giniiduis sien y oer requires Type No. 
Pierce-Arrow ........ requires Type No. 
Pontiacs ses Aen requires Type No. 
Rickenbacker ........ requires Type No. 
Rolls-Royce ....... .requires Type No. 
Car We ascent eee ee requires Type No. 
Studebaker Big G..... requires Type No. 


Studebaker Light 6 . .. requires Type No. 


WODOCON NI DON DN AN DW DW’ BA SDV NAAN DO St HO 00 BH HB. 00 ON OVI ON 


Stutz, soc ise ee requires Type No. 
Stutz: 8 cyl avs ace requires Type No. 
Velie. : 8.) oars requires Type No. 
Wialls|St; Glairess a requires Type No. 


cAt jobbers’, accessory 
stores and garages 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
392 High Street, Newark, N. J. 
Subsidiary of 
Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 
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He knew, too, that to ask her to dance was 
to bring trouble on his head, for her escort 
was Big Muldowney from Tralee, a great 
ox-like man, with heavy fists, which he 
liked to use, for he hada short temper. 
He’d pitched three big, strong gypsies 
through the window of his public house in 
Tralee one Christmas Eve, and he was 
feared all over the countryside. They told 
Useless Shannon that he was courting Rose 
Daly. Useless Shannon hung about the 
dancing, and the longer he stayed, the 
surer he was that Rose Daly was the pretti- 
est girl in the world, and that he must know 
her. But there was Big Muldowney, with 
his thick chest, looking murder at any man 
who came within a foot of her. Neverthe- 
less, when the fiddlers stopped playing the 
reel, Useless Shannon went up to her, 
bowed, smiled and asked her to dance. 
Big Muldowney scowled. 

“*You’ll dance the next dance alone, if 
you're able to dance it at all,’ he said. 

“*T’ll dance it with this young lady,’ 
Useless Shannon said, ‘so sit down and be 
comfortable and watch, for you need a les- 
son in how to use your feet.’ 

““*T need no lesson in how to use my 
hands,’ Big Muldowney said. So they 
fought.” 

“‘And dad licked him,”’ put in Gerald. 

“By all the rules, he should have,”’ said 
Irene Thorne, “but though he was the 
smaller man and fighting in a romantic 
cause, the fact is he didn’t. He tried his 
best, and it was a tremendous fight, all over 
the green, with the girls screaming and the 
boys shouting. Again and again Big Mul- 
downey knocked your father down, and he 
kept getting up and fighting on. But at 
last he was so badly beaten he couldn’t get 
up. As he lay there he smiled up at ‘Rose 
Daly and said, ‘Well, I fought for a pair of 
black eyes—and, be gorry, I got them. 
I'll be coming over to see you when I begin 
to look decent again.’ ‘You’d better not,’ 
said Big Muldowney. But a week later 
Useless Shannon did walk over to the farm 
of Rose Daly’s father to see her, and Big 
Muldowney turned up, and they fought, 
and the Shannon brothers had to take your 
father home in a jaunting cart, he was that 
battered and mauled. You’ve noticed that 
your father’s nose is a bit bent?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald. 

“Well, that happened in his third fight 
with Big Muldowney, for your father went 
to see Rose Daly again, as soon as he was 
able, and Big Muldowney came upon them 
walking together by Tralee Bay.” 

“So dad beat him at last?’’ Gerald said. 

“‘Never—with his fists. But after they 
fought a fourth time, Big Muldowney 
stopped coming to see Rose Daly. ‘No 
girl,’ he is reported to have said, ‘is worth 
all the trouble I’ve been put to to court 
Martin Daly’s Rose. Every time I go near 
the colleen, a crazy young bucko flies at me 
like a wildcat, and though I hammer the 
daylights out of him, and that without so 
much as mussing my own hair, he bobs up 
again a week later and I have to wear out 
my poor fists on his stubborn skull. The 
only way to get him to quit is to murder 
him entirely, and that would cause talk, so 
the devil take him—and her too.’ 

“So Big Muldowney married some girl 
from Ballylanders, and Useless Shannon 
went nearly every day to Tralee to court 
Rose Daly. She let him watch her milk the 
cows and bake bread, and listened to his 
nonsense, but when he asked her to marry 
him, she shook her head. 

“You make love well, Kevin,’ she said. 
‘But you’d be nothing at all as a husband. 
If life was all jigging and reeling and sing- 
ing come-all-ye’s, I’d marry you this very 
day, but it isn’t. They call you Useless 
with good reason. So you mustn’t come 
here any more. It’s a honest, decent, hard- 
working man I'll marry, and not the likes 
of you.’ 

“He had nothing he could say to her, be- 


| cause in his heart he knew she spoke the 


truth. But at last he said, ‘I will go away, 
Rose, though it tears my heart in two. I’ll 
goto America. I’ll find out there what I’m 
really made of. If I turn out no good, I’ll 
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never bother you again. But if I don’t —— 
Rose, will you give me a year? Will you 
wait?’ 

“Rose Daly must have been in love with 
him, for all his shiftlessness, for she said 
she would wait a year. He went away from 
his home in Glenkillen next morning at day- 
break, with only a patched suit of old 
clothes on his back and five shillings in his 
pocket his mother gave him when she 
kissed him good-by. He walked all the 
way to Queenstown. In the harbor lay a 
ship, one of those old-time wooden sailing 
tubs, and he heard it was about to set sail 
for America. That night he dived into the 
cold water of the harbor, swam to the ship, 
scrambled up the side and slipped aboard. 
The ship was jammed with emigrants. 
Most of them were sobbing as the boat 
sailed down past Daunt’s Rock and headed 
for the open sea. Your father crouched, 
shivering, behind a pile of rope. At night 
he slept in a lifeboat. He mingled with the 
others next day, and nobody discovered he 
was a stowaway, for there was plenty of 
time to collect tickets. The trip took six 
weeks and was a wicked one. The sea was 
rough and the little ship bobbed about like 
cork. Everyone was desperately sick. 
Some who started for a new chance in the 
New World never reached it at all. It was 
bad enough for two weeks, and then it was 
worse, for a violent storm swept down, and 
it seemed as if the waves would beat the 
old boat to pieces. Panic struck the pas- 
sengers. They huddled on deck, moaning 
and praying. It was then that your father 
made the acquaintance of my father. Did 
he ever tell you about their first meeting?”’ 

“No,” said Gerald. ‘‘Tell me about it.” 

“My father was a Kerry man too,” 
Irene Thorne said, “from down Kenmare 
way, and as a boy he had often sailed on 
Bantry Bay, so he, of all the passengers, 
was not sick. He was going about among 
them, doing what he could to calm them, 
which was little enough. The situation was 
desperate. The storm was raging with 
greater fury and the poor people were going 
hysterical with fear. Then a young man, 
his face deathly pale, staggered up to where 
my father was standing. 

“««What’s your name, or alias?’ this young 
man asked roughly. 

““«Timothy Thorne,’ said my father. 

““T’m Kevin Shannon,’ said the young 
man, ‘and I don’t like your face or the cut 
of your jib or anything about you.’ 

“«Mhat’s a pity now,’ my father said, 
good-naturedly enough. ‘It’s the only face 
I have.’ 

““T’d be doing humanity a service if I 
made a new one for you,’ your father said. 

“*T ie down, lad,’ said my father. ‘You’re 
either drunk or beside yourself from all this 
ruction on the water.’ 

“*Tie down, is it?’ said your father. 
‘Sick as I am, no thieving landlord’s agent 
can give me orders.’ 

“Now you know the lowest thing you 
could call an Irishman in those days was a 
landlord’s agent, and my father was an 
able-bodied young man with his share of 
temper. 

““*No more of your gab,’ said my father 
to yours, ‘or IJ’ll lay you on the deck so 
hard it’ll take a carpenter to saw you out.’ 

“*You talk big, you ugly son of a Sassen- 
ach,’ said your father to mine. ‘Now let’s 
see if you can use your hands for anything 
but to pick honest folks’ pockets.’ 

“‘With that your father spit on his hands 
and doubled up his fists, and my father for- 
got all about the weather, and our fathers 
went at each other. It must have been a 
grand fight. They fought all over the deck 
for hours, wrestling and pummeling, and 
there were bloody noses and split lips for 
both of them, but neither could down the 
other. The crew did not stop them. The 
sailors were busy enough keeping the ship 
from turning over. The passengers left off 
praying to form a ring and watch the bat- 
tle. All afternoon our fathers punched each 
other, now and then stopping for breath, 
and then going at it again. My father be- 
gan to tire. He told me he could not have 
lasted two minutes longer. 
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“Then, all of a sudden, your father 
dropped his fists and said, ‘Let’s call it 
quits. You’re a good man, Tim Thorne. 
Shake.’ 

“* Are you quitting?’ gasped my father. 

“*T am that,’ said your father, and he 
bent over and whispered in my father’s 
ear. ‘You poor stookon, don’t you see that 
the storm’s died down and we can stop our 
show?’ 

“And later, when they were alone to- 
gether, your father said, ‘Tim, I’ve nothing 
at all against your face, and nothing but 
respect for your right hand; but you see, 
we Irish are a queer lot. Our biggest trou- 
ble is that no matter what we’re doing, 
whether it’s worrying or working or pray- 
ing, we'll drop everything to watch a fight 
or take part in one. So, I’m telling you 
now, if another storm like the one today 
comes up, and the folks are in terror and all 
upset, I’ll paste you all over this ship from 
stem to stern.’ 

““My father laughed and said, ‘And I’ll 
paste you back from stern to stem, Kevin 
Shannon, and it will be a privilege.’ They 
shook hands and till the day of my father’s 
death they were warm friends.” 

“Please don’t stop,’’ Gerald urged. 

“The fight attracted the attention of the 
captain to your father, as he must have 
known it would,” Irene Thorne continued, 
“so of course they found he was a stow- 
away, and put him to work, doing the 
hardest, dirtiest on the ship. When the 
ship finally did get to New York, and an- 
chored off Castle Garden, they locked your 
father down in the hold, for they planned 
to take him back to Ireland on the return 
trip. But your father knocked his guard 
down, jumped overboard and swam ashore. 
So he arrived in America, soaking wet, and 
with five shillings in his pocket. 

“They were advising young men to go 
West,’’ went on Irene Thorne, “‘so your 
father and mine went West. Part of the 
way they walked. Part of the way they 
rode on freight cars. At Branton, one 
night, the train stopped and they were 
kicked off. They both saw Branton for the 
first time one cold and drizzly dawn. It 
made your father homesick, my father said, 
because it was nearly as shabby and God- 
forsaken as Glenkillen. They found that if 
they wanted to eat, they’d have to go to 


work, and jobs were scarce, for Branton 


then was a lifeless place. Do you know 
how your father got his first job?” 

“T’d like to,’”’ Gerald said. 

“He took it,’ Irene told him. ‘He came 
upon a gang of laborers and there was a 
big fellow bossing them—you’ll remember 
him—Shamus O’Leary, who used to be a 
foreman for your father.” 

“T remember him,” Gerald said. 
had a back like a taxicab.” 

“That was the man. Your father knew 
he ruled the gang because he was the 
strongest man. So your father went up to 
him and said, ‘I want your job.’ O’Leary 
said, ‘Take it, if you can.’ They fought, 
and your father won.” 

“‘And he got the job,” said Gerald. 

“He did. It paid a dollar a day. Your 
father and mine shared a little room, and 
my father said he never saw a man work so 
hard and save so hard as your father did in 
those early days. Just before a year was 
up, your father had saved enough money to 
send a ticket to Rose Daly in Tralee. 
You’ve heard about that?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Gerald. ‘‘ Mother told 
me. It was the happiest day in her life, she 
said, when that letter came. Is there any 
more you have to tell about dad?” 

“Something happened—it was the day 
you were born—that showed what your 
father is like.” 

“Tell me ‘about it.” 

“You know, he’d started a little con- 
tracting business soon after he was mar- 
ried. It was hard sledding. He had no 
capital. A man promised him a contract to 
build a store. Your father invested all the 
money he had and could borrow in mate- 
rials and supplies, so he’d be ready to start 
the work when the contract was signed. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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‘THE CHRYSLER principle is to 


oive clear evidence of being beyond comparison 


—and that evidence is plain and unmistakable 
in the Chrysler “60”. 


INC OMPARABLE 


© VALUE 


Chrysler “60” is supplying one of the 
four great markets into which the total 
motor car demand is divided. 


It was planned by Walter P. Chrysler 
and his engineers to deserve—by 
plainly giving greater value—the 
greater proportion of that market. 


Like all Chrysler cars, the “60” was 
given outstanding qualities unusual in 


That, in turn, is an index of its char- 
acteristically sound design and con- 
struction—for the Chrysler “60” does 
not merely deliver 60 miles and more 
per hourin spurts, butif need be would 
do so for days, weeks and months. 


New elements of power, new elements 
of speed, new elements of instant and 
easy obedience to the steering wheel, 


cars of its type and class. 


The Chrysler principle is 
to give clear evidence, by 
performanceandlonglife, 
of being beyond compari- 
son—and that evidence is 
plain and unmistakable in 
the Chrysler “60”. 


It is unusual in its class in 
that its model number, 
Chrysler“60”,means liter- 
ally sixty miles and more 
per hour. 


Chrysler performance, long life and 
quality. Roomy, luxurious bodies with 
beautiful mohair upholstery in en- 
closed models. Attractive new color 
harmonies. Sixty miles, and more, per 
hour. Lightning acceleration. Amazing 
economy of 22 miles to the gallon. 
Characteristic Chrysler smartness and 
beauty. Phenomenal riding ease. 
Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 
Oil-filter and air-cleaner. Full pressure 
lubrication. Seven-bearingcrankshaft. 
Impulse neutralizer. Manifold heat 
control. Road levelizers, front and 
rear. The new lighter six Chrysler 
“60” is the lowest-priced Six ever 
built which combines all these fine 
car features. 


—~“§*“*_*-—” 


new elements of smart- 
ness, have been brought 
into the class now led by 
the Chrysler “60”. 


These qualities and qual- 
ifications are so marked 
that the Chrysler “60” as a 
car, and its prices asa me- 
dium of value, proclaim 
themselves untouched 
and unapproached byany 
rivalry. 


Five body styles, priced from $1075 to $1295. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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When you heard 
that wonderful 
Atwater Kent 
concert 


last Sunday and the Sun- 
days preceding did you feel 
completely satisfied that 
you were receiving it at its 
best? Many a radio enthu- 
siast has found a marked im- 
provement in his set by in- 
stalling the mellow 


Horn Speaker 


The 
Distinct Musical Instrument 


of Radio 


No Mutilation of Tone 


14inch mahogany wood bell. Cast 
aluminum tone chamber, and the 
Music Master reproducing unit. 


‘Price complete 
P42 


usic Master Horn 

Speaker stands out as 
the acknowledged amplify- 
ing musical instrument of 
radio. 


The distinguishing feature 
is the amplifying bell— 
made of selected, seasoned 
wood, it insures the rich, 
mellow sweetnessconceived 
by the old violin makers. 


Order your horn now. If your 
dealer cannot serve you, order 
direct. Colored illustrations 
sent free on request. 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


jNusic Master Corporation 
David §. Ludlum, Trustee 


Betzwood, Pa. 
Port Kennedy P. O. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

There was some sort of hitch. The con- 
tract was held up. The day you were born 
your father went to his tiny office knowing 
that if the contract did not come through 
that day he’d go broke. He told my father 
it was the longest, hardest day of his life. 

“Finally the mail was brought in by the 
postman. There was one letter. Your 
father tore it open excitedly. It was a cir- 
cular advertising a set of the works of 
Hawthorne. Nocontract. Your father was 
nearly distracted with worry about your 
mother and his affairs. He waited for the 
next mail like a man waiting for a jury to 
comein. There was a letter for him, at last. 
The man who had promised him the con- 
tract had broken his word and had given it 
to someone else. Your father was crushed. 

‘Just then he got word that you had ar- 
rived and he hurried to your mother. The 
first thing your mother said, after intro- 
ducing him to his new son, was, ‘Did you 
get the contract, Kevin?’ Your father did 
not hesitate. ‘I did,’ he said, ‘and it will 
be the making of us, Rose.’ For two weeks, 
while your mother lay there ill, he told her 


| every day how the work on the store was 


progressing. It was progressing all right, 
but he had nothing to do with it. The bank 
was hounding him. He left your mother’s 
side, not to boss the job, but to beg for a 
few more days of grace. His reputation 
was good and he pleaded so hard that 
finally the bank agreed to carry him a little 
longer, and he got a contract to build some 


salle d’armes which bears their name, in the 
Rue Monsieur le Prince. They talked ear- 
nestly, passing through the salle de combat, to 
the dressing room, where Louis Merignon 
prepared to don fencing costume. Al- 
though an old man, he never passed a day 
without visiting the Salle Merignon, to 
cross blades with his son, now head of the 
establishment. The two were probably the 


| greatest masters of swordcraft that ever 
| lived, and the last of the famous fencing 


family that had dominated French escrime 
since the first Napoleon. 

Norbert Merignon opened the windows 
that give upon the flagged court—the same 


| court made famous by Dumas as the scene 
| of certain exploits of D’Artagnan. Then 


he sat down to await the arrival of the as- 
sistant, whose job it was to clean up, to sort 
swords that needed mending from the long 
rack in the salle. His father, struggling 
with the neck buttons of the canvas vest, 
continued the argument that had started 
with breakfast. 

“You've got to get into it, mon fils,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You tell me there seemed more in it 
than an ordinary quarrel, so De Kerstrat 
may kill the miserable Sapigny. He is 
often regardless of consequences. Any- 
way, his position might save him. But also 
there is the boy, Deslandres, your favorite 
pupil. What about him?” 

“Very likely he, too, may be killed,” 
Norbert replied, sighing. “‘This London, I 
understand, is strong with the épée. De 
Kerstrat is sure to be here soon, to ask me 
to second him.”’ He broke off and stared 
out of the window moodily. 

He and De Kerstrat were the same age. 
As a boy the young aristocrat had been 
brought to the salle for lessons, and except 
by the Merignons, he had never been 
beaten with either épée or foil. A left- 
hander, he had a natural advantage over 
right-handed fencers. His tremendous 
strength, courage, personality—all, when 


he became a duelist, had made him the most ' 


dreaded swordsman in Europe. A dozen 
times he had met opponents with naked 
steel. Except the first time, during his 
army’ service, when he had been wounded 
with a saber, his blade had drawn blood. 
The dynamic force of the man had always 
attracted the older Merignon. They were 
of the same order. Norbert, more gentle 
than his father in character, loved him for 
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other building, and he was saved. He 
never told your mother. That was like 
him.”’ 

“That took nerve,” said Gerald. 

“Tt took character,” said Irene. ‘His 
whole life is full of such struggles. There 
were times, my father used to say, when it 
seemed as if Kevin Shannon were carrying 
the whole city of Branton on his back.. My 
father and yours used to take walks on 
Sunday afternoons, and their favorite walk 
was to the top of Sunset Hill, where we 
were today. Branton wasn’t much to look 
atin those days. It was just a sleepy, stag- 
nant country town, and nobody thought it 
had much of a future. Nobody, that is, ex- 
cept your father. ‘Tim,’ he used to say, 
‘when you look down there you probably 
see nothing but a poor, spiritless lot of 
cheap houses and stores, but I see a great 
city, alive and happy.’ My father said he 
thought this was a fantastic vision, but he 
never told your father that, for fear of dis- 
couraging him. Not that anything seemed 
able to discourage Kevin Shannon. He went 
straight ahead. His vision is a reality 
today.” 

“‘T guess,’ said Gerald Shannon sadly, 
“vou think I haven’t that sort of stuff in 
me. Maybe you're right.”’ Irene Thorne 
said nothing. ‘‘You look very grave, 
Trene,” he said. ‘Please tell me what 
you're thinking.” 

She did not answer for a moment. Then 
she said, “I was wishing 
mind. Jerry i 


’ 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


his uneanny skill with the sword, second 
only to his own. 

“T’ll try to draw him out,’’ Norbert con- 
tinued. “I was in the café during the en- 
tire affair, but I could not hear everything. 
There seemed more than just De Kerstrat’s 
interest in Mademoiselle de Sayre, but I 
am not sure. We both understand how 
Guy is with women. It’s fortunate that he 
hasn’t yet a wife to worry about him.” 

“‘l’ve heard about this fellow London 
too,’ Louis Merignon said goadingly. ‘It 
has been said that even Aldo Niardi avoided 
meeting him during the carnival at Milan.” 

“That is untrue probably,’”’ Norbert re- 
plied calmly. ‘‘ Niardi is not Italian cham- 
pion for nothing. He is a great swordsman, 
but he is not a duelist. Nor am I.’’ Norbert 
looked at his father, making his point. 

This was an old argument. Louis Meri- 
gnon, in his prime, had fought scores of 
duels. Norbert insisted that no difference 
could be rightly settled with the bare point. 
Often he officiated as a second, but he had 
never gone en garde except with the point 
d’arrét at the tip of his blade, that tiny 
triple pin point of steel attached to the 
button, used in championship matches be- 
cause it will tear the vest and thus aid the 
scoring. 

“How did you happen to be at the Café 
Napolitain?’”’? the old man then asked. 
“You seldom go there.” 

“Georges Deslandres came yesterday for 
his lesson. He was excited. I got out of 


him that Henri de Sayre is in trouble with, 


Sapigny. I knew that Georges is to marry 
Henri’s sister, Louise. Don’t imagine, 
please, that I went because of Sapigny.”’ 
He spoke rapidly. “Until last night, I had 
not seen the Dorzial in years.” 

The old man grinned. ‘‘Not since you 
and I had our bout a dozen years ago. I 
cured you of the snake woman then.” 
They both laughed at the recollection of 
their great fight in the old Cirque near the 
Champ de Mars that resulted in Norbert 
breaking the liaison with Fernande Dorzial 
and marrying Laure St. Vincent. That had 
been the zenith of Louis Merignon’s career, 
his last great victory. Afterward, Norbert 


came into his own and properly earned the . 


title, the greatest Merignon of them all. 

“Why waste time, then, on Sapigny?”’ 
the old man asked, ‘‘Even Deslandres 
might defeat him.” 


Oh, never 
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“cc Yes? ” 

“T think you’d better go now.” 

“Do you want me to?” - 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then you mean what you’ve said— 
about me?” 

‘ec Yes.” 3 

“You don’t want to see me any more?” 

“Tt would be better for both of us,’’ she 
answered. 

His eyes searched her face. “I’m afraid 
you do mean it,”’ he said. 

“T’m afraid I do.” 

“T’m sorry, Irene.” 

“So am I. Good night, now.” 

“Good night,’ he said. He gave her 
hand a quick shake and went out. He 
jumped into his car. He sat there a mo- 
ment like a man who has been dazed by an 
entirely unexpected blow. He was not sure 
just what had happened to him. Then he 
began to understand. His instinctive reac- 
tion was to seek to forget the hurt to his 
pride by feeling a fierce rush of resentment. 
He kicked angrily at his self-starter and 
jerked the gear-shift lever. 

“How could I expect a girl like her to 
understand me?” He put the car in high. 
“I’m well rid of her.” 

He shot down the street. It was a relief 
to be thoroughly angry. 

“Not her sort, 4m I? Well 2 

He pointed his car’s long nose in the 
direction of the house of Sonia Brotherton. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“He might, if lucky. Neither is too 
mediocre, but he also mentioned this fellow 
London. That’s why I really went—to pre- 
vent a challenge from him and to look him 
over. I never dreamed that Guy de Ker- 
strat would turn up. That’s what intrigues 
me now.” 

“You will second him of course.” 

“Probably both he and Deslandres will 
come on the same mission. I presume, 
pere, that you might act for Georges.” 
Louis Merignon assented cheerfully. 

There was the sound of the door opening 
into the salle. Norbert looked through the 
passage and saw Fernande Dorzial entering 
from the court. He went to meet her slowly, 
surprised. She was haggard, and wore, in 
disorder, her dress of the night before. 

“Norbert,’’ she began huskily, ‘I’ve 
never been near you since—since we broke 
off, so—so it can’t matter now. Don’t turn 
me away.” 

“What is it?’’ He motioned her to sit 
on the long banquette under the sword 
racks. His father remained in the dressing 
room. 

“You saw—last night. The affair didn’t 
turn out as expected. Deslandres is going 
to fight London—to get killed, perhaps” — 
she shrugged—‘“‘but René Sapigny is to 
fight De Kerstrat.” 

“Also to get killed, perhaps,’’ Norbert 
said dryly. The woman stiffened. “I saw 
that it was a serious matter,” he contin- 
ued—‘‘so serious that De Kerstrat might 
be thanked this time for dueling, instead 
of fined, as happened the last time, you re- 
member, when he sent Ponsot to the hos- 
pital.” 

“T won’t bore you with my emotions,”’ 
she said, rising, her old spirit returning. 
“‘T am no longer in love with Sapigny, par- 
ticularly, but he remains all that I have. 
De Kerstrat will come here at any moment 
to ask you to second him. Isn’t there some 
way to stop this duel? I’ve never asked 
you a favor before. I’ve never asked a 
favor of anyone. But I must keep Sapigny 
if possible.’ ‘ 

“Naturally, he is of no service to you 
dead.” 

“De Kerstrat hates him. He began to 
hate him on your account.” Norbert 
looked up, surprised. ‘‘ Yes, because I knew 
him—before I knew you—and still went 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Buick Hermostatic Control < « 


provides smooth Engine Performance 


rae Greatest RU [CK eversvnr 


at O°or 90°s7 the shade 


Thermostatic Circulation Control is a 
new reason why the Buick engine is so 
easy to start and so pleasant to drive, in 
all kinds of weather. 


Summer conditions prevail all year, 
under the Buick hood. At 90°, or at 
zero this valuable Buick improvement 
reduces the warming-up period to /ess 
than three minutes! 


No water'circulates through the Buick 
radiator until 120° Fahrenheit, the best 


Operating temperature, is reached. 
Then a valve automatically opens and 
circulation starts. 


But the valve snaps shut, circulation 
quits, if for any reason the temperature 
drops below 120°. Engine heat is thus 
stored for quick starting on cold days. 


For this, and many other vital reasons, 
the 1927 Buick is the Greatest Ever Built. 
The engine is vzbrationless beyond belief. 
Drive it and see what that means. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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YALE 


MONO-CELLS 
for Xour Flashlight 


This Sufeh 


Seal prevents 
Power-Robbing 


Short Circuits / 


BrimFut of eager energy— 
packed with a plus supply of the 
most vigorous light-giving power 
your flashlight has ever enjoyed— 
that is the YALE Mono-Cell! 


Protected power—power that can- 
not be drained away by short cir- 
cuits within the flashlight case! For 
the Safety Seal {exclusively a YALE 
feature !} hugs the outer casing to in- 
ner cell in an everlasting grip; slip- 
ping—exposure of metal to metal— 
and consequent short-circuiting— 
is impossible! 


Load—and reload—with YALE 
Mono-Cells; they fit all tubular cases, 
make any flashlight better—and 
YALE Flashlights best! 


YALE ELECTRIC CORP: 


Chicago BROOKLYN,N.Y. San Francisco 


Manufacturers of 


FLASHLIGHTS - MONO-CELLS 
RADIO “A”,“B” and “C” BATTERIES 
STORAGE and DRY BATTERIES 


“A YALE Battery for 


Every Battery Need’’ 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
about with him—afterwards. De Kerstrat 
never forgives anybody. Certainly he will 
run Sapigny through, regardless of conse- 
quences.” 

‘““Most certainly, madame.” De Ker- 
strat’s voice surprised them both. As on 
the night before at the café, he stood in the 
doorway, almost filling it, smiling. ‘“‘ Most 
certainly, madame,” he repeated. ‘I shall 
run him through as surely as we cross 
swords.” 

‘“ Monsieur de Kerstrat’’— Madame Dor- 
zial faced him on the rubber fencing piste 


| in the center of the salle; she hesitated a 


moment, biting her under lip—‘‘you are 
skillful enough to place your sword where 
you will,” she went on. “But it will be an 
unequal combat, an unfair one. I appeal to 
your sense of sportsmanship to send your 
point where it will not be fatal. Send him 
to the hospital for a time if you like—the 
way will then be equally clear to you with 
Louise de Sayre.” 

Norbert Merignon, with the idea of 
keeping his temperamental father out of 
the way, had already passed from the salle 
into the dressing room. De Kerstrat stared 
down upon Madame Dorzial, his eyes 
gleaming evilly. 

“Do you think, madame, that I would 
fight with your lover on account of a 
woman?” He threw his head back magnifi- 
cently. ‘‘I have fought many duels; some 
for political principles, others for personal 
reasons. I have fought because of the ver- 
dict in a horse race. I have picked and 
taken on quarrels for even lesser things. 
But I have not yet brought the name of a 
woman into my affairs on the field of honor.” 

The woman before him was equally mag- 
nificent, her steady eyes raised to his. “But 
you have an interest in Louise de Sayre,” 
she replied. “I understand that she fears 
your suit as much as she despises Sa- 
pigny’s—also that she is betrothed to Des- 
landres.”’ 

De Kerstrat laughed, bringing his head 
down. 

“‘ Alors, madame. So be it. And I shall 
have the little De Sayre if I want her.”’ 
He snapped his fingers, then went on, drop- 


_ping his voice: “‘But you know, madame, 


that we fight for something else.” 

She ignored the words and his piercing 
look. ‘‘And Sapigny?”’ she persisted, hold- 
ing her gaze unquailing to that of the giant 
editor. The duel of eyes lasted several 
seconds. 

“T promise nothing,” De Kerstrat said 
finally. ‘‘In the duel there is always the 
element of uncertainty.”” He laughed 
shortly. ‘‘Why,someday Imay be wounded 
myself!” 

Madame Dorzial turned away, shrug- 
ging disdainfully. Without glancing at him 
again, she swept out of the room. 

“Vou were hard on her, mon ami,’’ Nor- 
bert Merignon remarked. He had re- 
turned, after persuading his father that a 
certain blade needed resetting in the pom- 
mel, and overheard De Kerstrat’s final 
decision. 

“Hard on her? H’m—yes, perhaps. But 
I have always hated her, ever since the time 
she tried to ruin you. I’d have challenged 
you myself at the time your father took you 
on—just to bring you to your senses—only 
I knew that you would win.” 

Norbert placed a hand on De Kerstrat’s 
shoulder affectionately. “‘Guy, my friend,”’ 
he said simply, ‘“‘we have always been 
friends—to the surprise of everyone, be- 
cause we are so unlike. But we need not 
speak of that. You are here to have me 
second you in a duel with Sapigny. Dorzial 
told me, naturally. She tried to have me 
interfere—to stop it.” 

“T want both you and your father,’’ De 
Kerstrat replied eagerly. ‘‘ Deslandres is in 
it too. He challenged London—got in 
ahead of me. You don’t want him to fight 
London any more than I do. The fellow is 
said to be a wonder. Norbert, I come to 
you to find a way out. Iam willing to fight 
London myself and let Sapigny off.’’ 

“That’s impossible. The pair of you 
gave the double insult. Dorzial described 
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it.’ Norbert spoke rapidly. “It was 
splendid, Guy, the way you did it. I salute 
Georges, too, rash as he was. But I don’t 
care to have even you fight London.”’ He 
broke off suddenly. De Kerstrat flushed. 
Norbert continued abruptly: ‘‘Guy, why 
don’t you let the girl alone?” 

De Kerstrat’s hands clenched and he 
walked about nervously, furious for the 
moment, both at the mention of Louise and 
at the suggestion that he might find London 
a difficult problem. 

““Come,”’ Norbert said, after watching 
him awhile—‘‘come, we will not speak of 
that again. My father is urging me to keep 
Georges away—if that can be done.”’ He 
went to the door of the dressing room and 
listened. His father was at a small work- 
bench in the corner, muttering and swear- 
ing. 

“You know that I do not fight duels,” 
Norbert went on slowly, in low tones, “but 
perhaps there is a way out.’”’ He passed 
into the dressing room. 

De Kerstrat wandered about the salle, 
his anger fading. He fingered idly the 
rapier hanging above the fireplace. The 
blade was of Toledo steel; the jeweled hilt 
of the weapon that once belonged to the 
Due de Guise. Below it was an exquisite 
miniature of the Prince Imperial, who as a 
child took fencing lessons from Louis 
Merignon. Beside this was a daguerreo- 
type of Norbert as a baby. Near it was a 
photograph taken of himself when a young- 
ster, about to make his first public assaut 
before a jury of maitres d’armes. He felt a 
thrill that his picture should hang in the 
famous collection of the Merignons. He 
strolled into the flagged court, where even 
the great emperor had come when the first 
Merignon inaugurated the salle, shortly 
after the Revolution. He looked through 
the window and saw Norbert treading 
lightly from the inner room through the 
salle and out to the court. 

“Guy,’’ Norbert said softly, glancing 
back at the window of the dressing room, 
where his father remained—‘‘ Guy, I have 
the plan.” 

De Kerstrat bent forward and Norbert 
clutched his arm, whispering eagerly. De 
Kerstrat nodded quickly, a light of almost 
satanic pleasure breaking on his face. 

The Pare des Princes at dawn has been 
the place and time of Parisian duels for 
more thana half century. The De Kerstrat- 
Sapigny and the Deslandres-London double 
encounter was to take place at the very 
break of the new day. Norbert Merignon 
made the arrangements, after De Kerstrat 
and Deslandres, who followed him, had 
departed from the salle d’armes. The 
London and Sapigny seconds had gone 
there, too, following directions left by De 
Kerstrat at his great private hotel in the 
Faubourg St.-Germain. 

It was still dark when the Merignons, 
with De Kerstrat, left the editor’s car at 
the porte and groped their way into the 
deeper shadows of the midsummer foliage. 
Stars were still flickering out when London 
and Sapigny arrived in two cars, with their 
seconds and a doctor. 

The Merignons talked briefly with the 
other seconds, club friends of Sapigny, ex- 
plaining that Deslandres would come 
alone, probably within a few minutes. 
Norbert Merignon seemed nervous, anxious. 
His father exhaled cheer. Someone men- 
tioned the doctor, and old Louis grunted 
affably that one doctor would suffice, as his 
principals would not need medical service. 

Sapigny nervously walked up and down 
the turf piste. The air was fresh. He shiv- 
ered, lighting cigarette after cigarette and 
throwing them away after a few puffs. 
London stood in the shadow of a big tree, 
leaning against the trunk, calmly smoking 
a pipe. De Kerstrat wandered about aim- 
lessly, striking at the grass with a cane. 
Norbert Merignon approached him, and 
they whispered for fully a minute. Louis 
Merignon interrupted, stating that London 
would claim a default if Deslandres did not 
appear soon. 

“Better speak to him,’’ Norbert advised 
De Kerstrat, who immediately joined 
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London under the tree, speaking so that 
all could hear. 

“The matter between Sapigny and my- 
self shall be settled now, London,” he said. 
“You and Deslandres may fight later.’’ 
His tone was so cold, so assured, that Lon- 
don made no response. Sapigny whirled 
about quickly and began to protest, but 
De Kerstrat was already taking off his coat 
and vest. One of the seconds called out 
that it was irregular, in as much as the 
Deslandres-London challenge occurred first. 
De Kerstrat gave no attention, except to 
his disrobing. 

The last stars had gone out. The editor, 
in his seminudity, was a herculean figure, 
looming through the dim light. His body 
gleamed against the early morning grays. 
Despite the hard, furious pace at which he 
lived, he was in perfect physical condition. 
The seconds shrugged and ordered Sapigny 
to undress, advising him to hurry. 

De Kerstrat took the dueling épée that 
old Louis handed him without glancing at 
it. He went on guard, chuckling, his left 
arm held in close, his right hand thrown 
back in balance, his great body resting in 
easy, graceful lines. Sapigny, his nervous- 
ness increasing, already dripped with per- 
spiration. Although a fair fencer, he 
grasped the sword awkwardly, the blade 
wavering. Norbert Merignon placed the 
points together, then stepped back quickly. 

The long left arm of De Kerstrat shot 
forward with such speed that the duel al- 
most ended before it actually began. His 
point touched Sapigny’s breast, but did 
not draw blood. Sapigny leaped back, 
slipped to one knee, but De Kerstrat made 
no move. Contrary to his usual dueling 
tactics, which in their quick and elusive 
footwork often recalled the dancing mas- 
ter, the editor seemed glued to the turf, 
contenting himself merely by thrusting the 
blade in and out wickedly. Sapigny would 
not attack and managed to keep out of 
reach. De Kerstrat moved forward a single 
step, his sword ringing against Sapigny’s 
pommel. Then, for no good reason except 
to show his skill, he executed an intricate, 
obsolete parry en prime. This he followed 
with a savage riposte, the blade slithering 
past Sapigny’s head, so close that it ruffled 
the hair. Sapigny retreated rapidly, until 
warned by the seconds that he was at the 
end of the allowed distance. Louis Me- 
rignon called a halt and ordered both men 
to their original positions in the center of 
the small clearing. 

London, still beside the tree, pipe in 
mouth, mumbled something about the ab- 
sent Deslandres. 

De Kerstrat turned to answer, when 
Sapigny attacked. The lunge was outside 
De Kerstrat’s guard, en quarte, which, after 
all, is the best method for the right hand to 
employ against the left. But it was too 
wide. De Kerstrat, scarcely shifting back, 
caught it with a parry en sixte, and fol- 
lowed with a thrust that caught Sapigny 
full on the shoulder. De Kerstrat felt his 
blade bite into flesh and drew away quickly. 
Sapigny, with bulging eyes, saw the blood 
spurt from the wound, then collapsed into 
the arms of his seconds. They carried him 
under the tree beside London, who took no 
notice. London was watching De Kerstrat. 

“Nice work,”’ he commented, sucking at 
the pipe. “Too bad you couldn’t have had 
that chance against me.” De Kerstrat 
looked at him without replying, meanwhile 
drawing a handkerchief from a hip pocket 
and wiping the blood from his blade. 

“Your turn next,’ he said finally, hand- 
ing his sword to Louis Merignon. 

“But your friend will not die.’”’ De Ker- 
strat’s tone was scornful. The doctor had 
already announced to the others that the 
wound was slight. ‘‘He has collapsed from 
nerves as much as anything—now that all 
is lost.” 

“All is lost?) What do you mean, De 
Kerstrat?”’ 

“All, London—quite all.”” De Kerstrat 
picked his coat from the grass, fumbled in 
the pocket for the big gold cigar case. Lon- 
don went close to him, peering up to his 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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some one outstanding feature, they dis- 
cover, as the months and miles roll by, 
an overflowing measure of all those quali- 
ties which contribute to enduring 
satisfaction. 


Here is brilliant beauty, coupled with 
extraordinary riding comfort and han- 
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The car illustrated 


above 


is the DeLuxe Roadster, 
priced $975 at Lansing. 


dling ease. Hereis sparkling performance, 
enhanced by thrifty operation. Here are 
stamina, endurance, and the ability to 
absorb road punishment. 


Why shouldn’t they voice their satis- 
faction—those thousands and _ thou- 
sands of owners who made the year 
just past the greatest in Oldsmobile his- 
tory? Oldsmobile gratifies their finer 
tastes, satisfies their every need. Their 
expectations are more than realized. 
Their judgement stands confirmed. 
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ways find—The Helpful Hand of a 


Great Service. 
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all the world, is so well known to 
travelers, so welcome to travelers in 
doubt or in trouble, as these uni- 
formed, service men of the American 
Express Company. Their fame is in- 
ternational. Familiar with the de- 
tails of foreign customs, of domi- 
nating influence everywhere, their 
presence is a guarantee of intelligent, 
courteous assistance —endless in its 
variety, constant and efficient— 
wherever and whenever assistance 
is needed. 


Travelers everywhere are assured 
this Helpful Service to the fullest 
extent when they carry 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques insure you against 
the loss or theft of the travel funds 
you invest in them. They are safe 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
| face.. The light was still dim. The entire 
action had taken place in a couple of min- 
utes. De Kerstrat lighted the cigar, blow- 
ing the smoke toward London, smiling. His 
huge body was scarcely moist from the 
exercise. Sapigny was sitting up, while the 
doctor bandaged him. The Merignons and 
the other seconds gathered about. 

“Y ouaremistaken,’’ Londonsaid quietly. 
*‘ Allis not lost. Sapigny will soon be about. 
Evidently, you didn’t intend to kill him.” 
De Kerstrat shrugged. “‘But young Des- 
landres does not come. Even your great 
Merignons cannot afford to have this ad- 
vertised. Their principal. Their pupil. 
They uphold the honor of escrime. So, De 
Kerstrat, the situation remains the same, 
if we say nothing.” 

De Kerstrat started forward, the coat 
slipping from his hands, but Norbert Me- 
rignon was ahead of him, shouldering him 
back, then facing London. 

“You are correct, London, in one re- 
spect,” he said, “‘and I am glad that you 
mentioned the Merignons. We do uphold 
the honor of escrime. Deslandres does not 
come. You will fight just the same—no, 
not just the same; you will fight harder, 
for you will fight me.’ His right palm 
struck London squarely on the jaw. Old 
Louis Merignon rushed to his son, stutter- 
ing, almost sobbing with excitement and 
joy. 

De Kerstrat gave a shout of glee. Lon- 
don appeared dazed. His seconds rushed to 
him, talking rapidly. Norbert broke away 
from his father and walked quickly toward 
the open turf. At the edge of the clearing, 
he stopped to strip off his coat and shirt. 
Then, suddenly, he bent down beside a 
large tree. When he arose, an épée was in 
his hand. 

“Come on!” he called to all of them. 
‘‘No proces verbal is needed. De Kerstrat, 
you are my second, naturally.” . 


| cated the savagery of the combat. 


London, gasping, inarticulate with rage, 


| tore off his clothing and rushed to face him, 


seizing Sapigny’s sword where it had fallen 
on the damp turf. Old Merignon pushed 
to the center, to place the sword tips to- 
gether and give the men their distance. 
Norbert, with the blade, motioned him 
away. 

“Back, father!’’ he shouted. 
en garde!”’ 

The day came slowly that morning to 
the Pare des Princes. A gray mist had 
come up from the Seine, blurring every- 
thing. But events there moved so swiftly 
that none of the seconds could follow them. 
London fought ferociously, also with a skill 
that marked him as a great swordsman. 
Against anyone else, even De Kerstrat, he 
would have been a worthy foe. But Nor- 
bert Merignon, although it was the first 
time in his life that he had faced the naked 
point, was proving that he was, indeed, the 
champion of all champions. 

He was like a cat, so quick, stealthy and 
so complete in grace. A dainty, superior 
cat, holding all the world in certain disdain, 
permitting no encroachments. Mist made 
the figures spectral, ghostly, so that the 
seconds strained their eyes. On the soft 
turf, the rapidly moving feet made no 
sound. Only the ring of steel on steel indi- 
The 


“London, 


| swords met so often that the striking pom- 


mels sounded like chimes. London uttered 
frequent grunts and oaths, but Merignon 
fought in silence. The seconds crowded in 
close, two on each side, trying to follow the 
shades in the fog. The doctor deserted 
Sapigny, now propped against the tree, and 

‘hovered on the outskirts. 

- London gave a cry, both of rage and 
pain, and the seconds could see, dimly, that 
Merignon pressed him back. The haze 
lifted for a second and they could see blood 
on his breast. Again they saw Merignon’s 
blade rip against his cheek, and then a tiny 
trickle of blood. Old Louis, squatting be- 
side the piste, peered upward intently, 
occasionally brushing moisture from his 


| eyes. Only De Kerstrat seemed almost 
| uninterested, a sinister figure certain of the 
result. 
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The fog again settled down. The seconds 
heard something fall at the side of the 
piste. Silence, then the sound of someone 
fumbling and of heavy breathing. 

“Pick it up!’ It was Norbert Meri- 
gnon’s voice. He had disarmed London and 
was waiting. 

One of London’s seconds cried out for an 
interval of rest, and old Louis bounded up 
as though stung. 

“No!” he cried. ‘‘No halt! This duel 
goes on to the end!” He turned back, 
squatting down as before. The day had 
come, but the mist obliterated everything. 
Steel continued to grind on steel, and the 
pommels went on ringing, as the sweating 
bodies came together in the onrush. De 
Kerstrat became nervous, and whispered 
to Louis Merignon that perhaps it had been 
better to allow the rest. 

“No, no,’”’ the old man muttered, push- 
ing him aside. ‘‘My son can sense the 
blade. He can fight in the pitch dark.” 

The haze lifted momentarily, as London 
again cried out. This time there was blood 
both on his forearm and stomach, but ap- 
parently not from severe wounds. In the 
last clash, Norbert apparently had given 
him the point while lunging in the upper 
line, and then finding no riposte, had lunged 
again in the lower line. 

‘“Why doesn’t he end it?”’ De Kerstrat 
said, but old Merignon only held tightly 
to his arm and made no answer. Despite 
his bloody appearance, London still seemed 
strong when the fog shut them out again. 
He gave a yell of triumph, and both De 
Kerstrat and Louis started up. 

“Tt is nothing.”” Norbert’s voice came 
through the mist, which then lifted as sud- 
denly as a rising curtain. They saw what 
had happened. Merignon had merely given 
ground quickly, swerving so that London 
had charged beyond him, thinking that he 
was down. But they were now facing each 
other at the proper distance, and from the 
expression on Norbert’s face, his father 
knew that the end was coming. 

There was nomercy. Norbert beat down 
the bulky, hairy figure with his thin elegant 
blade just as surely as though he held a 
sledge hammer. London was breaking fast. 
Blood streamed over his eyes. He slipped 
to his knees and Merignon’s blade was at 
his throat. The seconds started forward to 
intervene, but Norbert’s left hand waved 
them back. He continued holding his point 
close to London’s throat. Then he spoke, 
quietly, evenly: “It is finished, London. 
You know now that you have lost all.” 

The other gave a whistling sob. The 
point was withdrawn and the man slipped 
forward, full length on the grass. Merignon 
dropped the blade beside him, walked to 
the edge of the clearing, picked up his coat 
and shirt and began dressing. He was so 
calm that he was almost hypnotic. The 
others were dazed, dumb. No one moved. 
Then the doctor started to the prostrate 
man, but Norbert called out, ‘‘It is nothing. 
Better let him lie.” 

Old Louis peered about eagerly, as 
though trying to solve a mystery. De Ker- 
strat aroused himself with a start, hurried 
to London’s side and stared at him. The 
fallen man breathed in wheezes. De Ker- 
strat reached down and picked up Norbert’s 
blade. He looked at it carelessly, then at- 
tentively, and finally gave a long whistle. 
Louis Merignon hurried to his side and also 
examined the blade. Together, De Ker- 
strat holding the sword, they marched 
across the turf, stopping before Norbert, 
who was adjusting his cravat and smooth- 
ing his rumpled hair. The old man ap- 
peared to be choking. De Kerstrat spoke. 

“You planned a surprise, yesterday, 
Norbert,” he said. ‘‘You explained that 
Deslandres would not appear and that you 
would take his place. But I never dreamed 
of this.” - 

He held out the épée, blade first. 

“Oh, that,’’ Norbert said, scarcely no- 
ticing it. “‘But you know that I never fight 
duels.”” He continued adjusting the cravat. 
De Kerstrat stared at him, still fingering 
the weapon, the blade of which was pro- 
tected at the end by the point d’arret, which, 
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though it may let blood copiously, cannot 
possibly kill. In effect, Norbert Merignon 
had faced the naked blade of London with 
a buttoned foil. 


The Merignons, with De Kerstrat, break- 
fasted at a dingy bistro near the Porte de 
St.-Cloud, taking their café au lait standing 
at the zinc bar. The place had just opened. 
Only a couple of workmen were there to 
stare, to wonder at the exhilaration of the 
trio, particularly that of the old man, who 
kept an arm about his son’s shoulders and 
never ceased to chuckle. Norbert then in- 
sisted that his father go home to rest, so 
De Kerstrat dropped them at their apart- 
ment in the Rue du Val-de-Grace. Norbert 
said he would walk on to the salle d’armes. 
De Kerstrat, who seemed eager to get away, 
said he would call there later. 

‘*Deslandres will likely have come out of 
his sleep—the sleep I arranged for him, and 
be storming the place,’’ Norbert said, grin- 
ning. ‘‘Itis best that I go there. Mademoi- 
selle de Sayre may come, too, so perhaps it 
is better that you come later.’’ 

“And the Dorzial?’”’ De Kerstrat ques- 
tioned, frowning at the mention of Louise. 
‘Do you expect another visit from Madamé 
Fernande?”’ 

“Not likely,’”’ Norbert replied. ‘She 
swallowed her pride when she came yester- 
day, so she is not likely to do it again. Be- 
sides, you arranged it that she may get her 
news direct from Sapigny.”’ 

They separated. As Norbert half ex- 
pected, he found a. pallid, shaking, but 
furious Georges Deslandres waiting for him 
in the courtyard. 

“You did this to me, Merignon!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘You have disgraced me!” 

“T’ve probably saved your life, petit im- 
bécile,” the maitre d’armes said dryly, push- 
ing beyond him and unlocking the door of 
the salle. The youth followed, raging. 

“‘T won’t have it!”’ he persisted furiously. 
““You’ve got to answer for it!”” He thrust 
his twitching white face in front of Meri- 
gnon, who calmly took him by a shoulder 
and pushed him to the wall divan. 

“Be quiet,’ he ordered. Deslandres 
broke down, covering his eyes with his 
hands, his shoulders heaving. Norbert 
looked at him, smiling. ‘‘Georges,” he said 
softly, ‘“‘don’t be a fool. You can’t make 
me answer for anything. You know that. I 
did what I did for you, to save you, and to 
save her—Louise, to keep her name out, 
and even to show De Kerstrat the real 
situation. You couldn’t have stood up 
against London. He was no mean antago- 
nist even for me, and he was in a mood to 
run you through.” 

Deslandres looked up quickly. ‘“‘You— 
you,” he stammered—‘“‘you mean to say 


that you fought him in my place?”’ Eager-" 


ness of youth shone from his hollow eyes. 
He clutched at Norbert’s hand. 

“Yes, I fought him. So, you see, my 
young friend, he will never mention the 
matter of your nonappearance. No, no’”’— 
Deslandres started to interrupt—“I didn’t 
kill him; but he will not talk—ever.’’ He 
smiled grimly. ‘‘ You see, Georges, I had to 
get into this, as I said, for De Kerstrat as 
well. I was at the Napolitain the other 
night and witnessed your challenge. You 
acted then so that no one can ever question 
your bravery. But your judgment was bad. 
You are young, rash; De Kerstrat is my 
friend—and he is rash too. I think so much 
of you both that I want your happiness not 
to cross with his. I have impressed De 
Kerstrat by this morning’s work, so I be- 
lieve that he may let Louise alone. Besides, 
he didn’t want you killed—he even offered 
to fight London himself.’ 

“De Kerstrat is a ——’” Deslandres be- 
gan, but Norbert stopped him, clapping a 
hand lightly over the youth’s lips. 

‘‘___ a very great man,” Norbert con- 
cluded the sentence. ‘‘A misguided one 
sometimes, but my friend.” 

Deslandres arose from the divan and 
walked rapidly up and down the salle. 
“Tell me about it,” hesaid. ‘“‘I won’t men- 
tion De Kerstrat again. Tell me, please. I 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
woke up a few minutes ago in Henri de 
Sayre’s bed, dressed, so I rushed here at 
once.” 

‘Henri de Sayre did the only thorough 
job I’ve ever known him to accomplish,” 
Norbert replied, smiling. ‘‘He did it be- 
cause I forced him. I knew that you were 
dining there, that you had asked him also 
to second you, so—so I had him put you to 
sleep—that’s all. Henri probably was so 
impressed with the success of his work that 
he is celebrating at baccarat somewhere. 
Get out now, I’m busy. You will get all the 
details later. Come back this evening for a 
lesson and I will show you exactly what I 
did to London.”’ He pushed the youth 
across the salle, through the door into the 
court. Still smiling, he pulled off his coat 
and vest, then went into the dressing room, 
where he prepared for a shower bath. 

The door had scarcely closed behind him 
when Louise de Sayre appeared, missing her 
fiancé in the street by the fraction of a min- 
ute. She was crying, and wandered about 


| the room hysterically. Merignon’s voice 


came through the door, asking the name of 
the caller. 

“Louise,” she replied, gulping a sob— 
“Louise de Sayre.”’ 

“‘Please sit down. I shall be a few min- 
utes,” Merignon called. ‘‘But everything 
is all right.” 

She rushed toward the door. 

“Eiverything is all right? Oh-h!’’ She 
groped across the room to the banquette. 
She was still hysterical, but laughing. 

“Yes, nothing to worry about. Georges 
was here only a moment ago. Don’t see 
how you missed him.” 

The girl was still huddled on the ban- 
quette, when De Kerstrat entered, his face 
glowing. He crossed to the inner door with- 
But she saw him and 
arose instantly, her face paling. 

“Monsieur de Kerstrat,’’ she said. He 
turned, surprised, staring at her for a mo- 
ment as though he did not recognize her. 
She took a quick step back. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle de Sayre,’”’ he said 
finally, taking off his hat and bowing. He 
stepped toward her, but she backed farther 
away, raising her arms as though to ward 
him off. He stopped, his face calm, grave. 
““Mademoiselle, you have seen Monsieur 
Merignon?”’ he asked. 
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“No, Monsieur de Kerstrat; but he is 
here—in there.’’ She pointed to the door, 
which opened as she spoke, Norbert appear- 
ing in a dressing gown. 

“Ah, Guy, you here already?” He ad- 
vanced to Louise de Sayre, taking her hand 
and bending low over it. ‘‘Pardon my 
déshabillé, mademoiselle.”’ 

The courtyard door opened and Georges 
Deslandres burst into the room. 

He stared at the trio, then rushed to 
Louise. She clutched his arm, which went 
about hef. 

“T came back,” he said rapidly, ‘‘ because 
as soon as I got out I realized that Louise 
would come here—to learn the result.”” The 
girl hung heavy on his arm. He bent over 
her. Merignon placed a friendly hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Take her away,’’ he said softly. ‘‘You 
know enough—enough to tell her. Any- 
way, all that she wants to know, she knows 
already.” 

He smiled at them both and gently 
pushed them to the door. De Kerstrat 
leaned against the mantel, negligently, 
gracefully, smiling sardonically as usual. 
His frame seemed to fill the end of the 
room. Norbert turned to him a trifle 
brusquely. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you saw.” 

“Hah!” De Kerstrat laughed. ‘“ Nor- 
bert, even you think evil of me at times. 
I am evil—at times—not always.” He 
continued chuckling. Merignon turned to 
the sword rack and took down a pair of 
épées. : 

“See that?’’ he said, going close to De 
Kerstrat and holding out a pommel. ‘It 
is a new method for fitting the blade.” 

De Kerstrat took the weapon absently 
and began bending the button against the 
parquetry floor. ‘“‘Look here, Norbert,’’ he 
said, ‘‘let’s us get this straight between 
us. Do you think I intend to disturb 
the happiness of that girl?’ He took a 
step forward, still flexing the blade nery- 
ously. ‘‘Do you think she really mattered 
to me? Yes, I realized that she feared my 
attentions. Perhaps I enjoyed that. Nor- 
bert, don’t you understand that I did not 
go into this duel on her account, or even for 
the sake of dueling? Don’t you know that 
there is something more in it?”’ 

Norbert, who also had been idly bending 
the button of his blade against the floor, 
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looked up quickly. The men faced each 
other about a yard apart. 

“T did suspect that there might be more. 
However, I had the definite feeling that the 
girl mattered. Forgive me, Guy. I got into 
it mainly to drag you out—I wasn’t quite 
clear how. But I intended to have it out 
with you now—here. I believe you, of 
course.” 

He thrust the sword under his left arm 
and held out his hand. De Kerstrat seized 
it, laughing and talking rapidly. 

“Then hear the rest of it, mon ami. I’ve 
already seen the premier. Yes, I dragged 
him out of bed and made him listen. Didn’t 
you guess that London is not the fellow’s 
name? London is Wolff, the spy, plotter 


and arch villain of Central Europe, who 


came here to break up our English under- 
standing. Through Sapigny, using young 
De Sayre as an unconscious tool, he was to 
get our whole code.”’ 

“What's this?’’ Norbert interrupted. 
“‘What’s this you are telling me? Then I 
have interfered with affairs of-state.” 

“‘Certainement! Just so. Sapigny will get 
jail or exile when he is well enough, and 
probably London is already under arrest. 
The premier phoned the s@reté while I was 
there. I’d have killed London had young 
Deslandres not interfered. But your way 
was perhaps better.”’ His tone was un- 
convinced, a trifle regretful. ‘‘Yes, I sup- 
pose your way was better. Anyhow, we will 
have the news exclusively for La Vie. The 
premier promised that—the double news.” 

“The double news?’ Merignon asked. 
“What is there more?”’ De Kerstrat again 
laughed loudly. 

“Why, about you, of course. The 
Merignon-London duel, and the promotion 
of Norbert Merignon to the rank of Com- 
mandeur de la Legion d’Honneur. The 
President of our Third Republic will hang 
it on you himself.” 

Norbert appeared dazed. For several 
moments he bent and unbent the épée 
against the parquetry. Then he laughed, 
shortly but cheerfully, and placed himself 
in fencing position. 

“Guy de Kerstrat,”’ he said, smiling, ‘it 
is time that you had a fencing lesson. 
En garde!” The last words cracked like a 
whip. 

Mechanically, De Kerstrat raised his 
sword in salute and they crossed blades. 
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“Can you run too?” she asked, deliber- 
ately unpinning her stiff-brimmed hat of 
black Milan straw in the teeth of the April 


| wind. 


The hat whirled from her head; Tug shot 
nimbly and gallantly after it. The women 
hurried through the doorway and up the 
dark stairs beyond. 

Sol Cohen, Little Amby’s sluggish-bodied 
and methodically thinking managing clerk, 
fixed liverish eyes on the two women when 
they appeared in the outer office upstairs. 
Cohen noted the beauty of the bareheaded 
young lady without stir of emotion. Cohen 
ran after no hats but his own. In his 
youth he had been unprepossessing and 
had repined against the unjust and illogi- 
cal distribution of female favor; he was 
now middle-aged and resigned, but a whit 
revengeful. He rolled his cud of chewing 
tobacco over his tongue, puffed his black 
cigar and went on dictating a pleading. 

His telephone sounded. He picked up 
the receiver, listened, said ‘‘It’s about time 
you let me know,” and put down the re- 
ceiver. He picked it up again and said: 
“This the Pennsylvania? The office of 
Ambrose Hinkle. Reserve a drawing-room 
on the Race Special, if that’s the train 
pulls out in half an hour, for Mr. Hinkle. 
Hold it until after train time. What time 
tomorrow does that train reach the track?” 

The ladies had been standing, awaiting 
attention that did not come. 

A slightly built man, under middle 
height, came from an interior hall and 
crossed the outer office. He nodded to 
Cohen, who did not respond by voice or 
gesture. The little man, who was approxi- 
mately Cohen’s age, wore patent-leather 
shoes, a loud but well-cut suit of black-and- 
white checks, and a fur-collared overcoat 
of imported broadcloth. He turned a thin 
and triangular face toward the ladies and 
flicked them with a glance from large and 
luminous black eyes. He settled a smart 
gray derby hat on his sleek black head and 
descended the stairs. 

“We are waiting to see Mr. Hinkle,” 
said the older of the ladies, a large and 
fleshy woman with hard hazel eyes behind 
glasses. 

“Have you an appointment, madam?” 
asked Cohen, opening his desk book with 
quickness. 

“Yes, certainly!” 

“In what matter?”’ 

“The matter of the Biers estate. 
Mrs. Fayne. This is my daughter.”’ 

Cohen ran a yellowed finger down the 
page. He closed the book and pushed it 
away. He resumed his dictation. A car 
started in the street. The wall clock’s 
soothing ticking marked the passing min- 
utes. The ladies seated themselves and 
watched the clock. 

““What’s the delay?’’ snapped Mrs. 
Fayne at last. She wasin a temper. Heloise 
Fayne put out a cool hand and said, ‘“‘ Now, 
mother.”’ 

“‘T’ve given you next Tuesday morning 
at 10:15,” said Cohen. ‘“‘You had no ap- 
pointment for today. Please be prompt on 
Tuesday, or Ud 

““This is ridiculous,” said Mrs. Fayne, 
lifted to her feet by rising fury. “‘We’ll see 
him now, you understand?” 

“You've just seen him, madam,” said 
Cohen. ‘‘Tuesday morning.” 

“What? That was he?” Cohen was 
hard-boiled, but her expression caused his 
eyes to seek her hands uneasily; pistol- 
toting ladies were of not infrequent occur- 
rence in the practice of his master. 

“Let that fat fool be, mother,’ cried 
Heloise, urging her away. 

“Here’s your hat, lady. What’s your 
hurry?” said Tug Gaffney below as they 
whisked by him. 

Heloise stopped the first empty cab on 
Centre Street. It had its flag down, but 
she had sprung right into its path. 

“Dry up,” said Heloise, answering the 
driver’s remonstrances. ‘‘ Jump in, mother! 


I am 
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The Pennsylvania Station in ten minutes, 
and double fare!” 

“And a ticket,” said the driver. 

““And ten dollars,”’ said Heloise. 
on it, will you?” 

The handsome fee decided the driver to 
risk getting the feared ticket from a traffic 
officer. He swung the car over to Lafayette 
Street, and sent it northward through the 
heavy traffic, in and out, jipping, shooting 
for the pockets, at a speed that oscillated 
between twenty and forty miles an hour. 
He roared down the vehicular entrance to 
the great terminal with a minute to spare. 

Heloise was pleased with the service. She 
threw a twenty-dollar note through the 
window, leaped from the cab while it was 
going, hit into aredeap, dragged her mother 
into a like collision, and won free of the 
wreck and into the station. 

“Race Special!’’ she screamed, running 
like a madwoman. The gate was closing, 
was closed. A ten-dollar bill thrust through 
the metal slats opened it for, the women to 
slip through. Down the stairs they rattled, 
and again through closing doors. They had 
arrived. 

“We are with. Mr. Ambrose Hinkle,’”’ she 
said to the Pullman porter. ‘“‘He has taken 
a drawing-room.” 

Little Amby lay in his narrow cell, dis- 
cussing sport, charged water and Scotch 
whisky with the millionaire owner ‘of a 
racing string and with a tout who had once 
been a famous jockey. The door opened 
without -having been knocked on, and he 
was looking into slanting green eyes beneath 
a mass of red-brown hair. 

“Mr. Hinkle?” said Heloise. ‘Your 
man in Centre Street told us we’d find you 
here.” 

“Cohen sent you after me?” said Little 
Amby, frowning but rising in company. 
with the owner of race horses; the tout sat 
and nursed the bottle. ‘‘What is it, 
madam?” 

“About the Elbert Biers estate,’’ she 
said. “I am Miss Fayne.”’ 

“Good old Elbert Biers!”’ said the horse 
owner. ‘‘ Why, I knew him well, miss. You 
remember El Biers, Amby. Some hell 
raiser! So you're his little girl, are you? 
Come on in.” e 

“You're thinking of the father, Harry,” 
said Little Amby. ‘‘This young lady was 
playing jacks in those days. And El Biers 
had no daughter. This is Miss Fayne.” 

‘Well, the old son of a gun,” said Harry, 
whose mind was temporarily deranged 
by alcohol. ‘This is the—the heir—eh, 
Amby?” 

“You must see me, Miss Fayne?”’ said 
Little Amby. ‘‘ You'll excuse me, gentle- 
men. I don’t know what Cohen can have 
been thinking of. Come in, Miss Fayne.”’ 

“My mother,” said Heloise when the 
sporting men were gone and the ladies were 
seated on the couch across the fixed table. 

“‘Tt’s a pleasure,”’ said Little Amby, with- 
out registering the least delight. ‘“‘Now 
what do you want? You want me to take 
care of you in the settlement of the estate— 
is that it? Tell me—I know only what I 
read in the newspapers—how did you two 
get in that house?”’ 

““My daughter was engaged to poor dear 
Bertie,’ said Mrs. Fayne. ‘“‘She met him 
abroad by a romantic accident. Show Mr. 
Hinkle your ring, dearie.”’ 

“Poor dear Bertie,’’ said Heloise, tears 
filling her eyes as she stretched her arm 
across the table. Little Amby was not im- 
pressed by her grief and did not attempt 
any hollow consolation. He took the hand 
she offered and inspected the ring critically. 

*‘ About four carats,”’ he said admiringly, 
‘‘and better than a crystal. Whoever picked 
that stone out knew stones. I’m very fond 
of diamonds myself.’’ He turned his hand 
over and four diamond rings blazed in the 
electric light. His vulgar display of gems 
was a vestige of his early years on New 
York’s East Side. Little Amby—tenant of 
the seat perilous as leader of New York’s 
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criminal bar, Broadway spender with the 
rich and chuckle-headed, reading fair ap- 
pearances through knowledge of the seamy 
side—had come from a New York gutter. 

“Met abroad, eh? With the inevitable 
result.’”’ He bowed to Heloise. “That will 
do to go on with. Have you a copy of the 
will? I am not familiar with its precise 
provisions.” 

Heloise handed him the required docu- 
ment. He read it carefully, pausing to 
weigh the clause that she had encircled with 
pencil: 


The said Tyler Trust Company, hereinbefore 
named as trustee, shall pay over the rents, 
issues and profits of the said trust fund in 
monthly installments to my son Elbert Biers 
until he reaches the age of thirty years. When 
my son reaches the said age of thirty years, the 
trust shall terminate and the whole principal 
fund be turned over to the said Elbert Biers. 
But if my said son Elbert Biers should die be- 
fore reaching the said age of thirty years, leay- 
ing no issue him surviving, the trust shall 
terminate forthwith and the entire principal, 
together with any accrued but unpaid rents, 
issues and profits, shall be paid over to my dear 
friend Mrs. Heloise Fayne of the city of 
Yonkers, state of New York, to be hers ab- 
solutely and for her own uses and purposes. 


“When did Mr. Biers the elder die?” 
asked Little Amby, tapping the table with 
the paper. . 

“Tn 1909—July,” said Mrs. Fayne. “I 
meant to attend the funeral, but I had just 
been invited for July by friends in Asbury.”’ 

‘So the boy had the spending of the in- 
come for nearly six years—until two days 
before his thirtieth birthday,” said Little 
Amby. ‘A short life and a merry one, I 
understand.” 

“The poor fellow was not parsimonious,”’ 
said Mrs. Fayne primly. ‘‘Nor was he to 
be blamed, in view of the large fortune that 
was coming.to him.”’ 

“How much is it?” 

“Nearly two million dollars. Bertie had 
the spending of from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand a year.” 

“Did he leave any relatives?” 

“His mother came from Wyoming, and I 
think her people are out there yet. Mr. 
Biers did not live with his wife for many 
years before his death, but she would not 
consent toa divorce. Very ordinary people.” 

“A divorce wouldn’t cut them off, any- 
way, as they would trace through the son,”’ 
said Little Amby. ‘‘There’s where your 
trouble will come from, if anywhere. Have 
you had any intimation of trouble?”’ 

“Oh, no, not at all.” 

“T have a little undeserved reputation as 
a criminal lawyer,”’ he said, “‘but I don’t do 
more than my share of civil work. Any 
lawyer could take you down to the trust 
company and introduce you and show you 
where to sign papers.” 

““We have nothing to fear,” said Mrs. 
Fayne. ‘‘Perhaps we misunderstood what 
was said about you; law and lawyers are 
strange to us. In any event, will you handle 
our interests until this money is paid over 
to us by the trust company?” 

“On suitable terms.”’ 

“What will your fee be, Mr. Hinkle?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” said Little 
Amby softly. 

“Why, this is robbery, Mr. Hinkle!” 

“Plus expenses, of course,’”’ said Little 
Amby. ‘Though there are more serious 
charges than robbery, Mrs. Fayne, it is still 
a harsh word. You are asking me to work 
on a contingency, and I must make my fee 
great enough to cover all possibilities. It 
may be a long and troublesome road to old 
El Biers’ two million dollars. I hope not; 
I think not. But you don’t want to give me 
mine until you get yours. Very well, you 
must pay for your insurance. Don’t snap 
at it. Think it over.” 

“T shall speak to my daughter,’ said 
Mrs. Fayne, rising. 

The two women went outside. Little 
Amby studied the will. They returned. 
The girl sat beside Little Amby. Her 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


Nash entirely 
encases the front 
‘brake shoes which are 


of die cast aluminum. The SS 
flanged brake .drum is engi- 
neered to fit into the brake sup- 
port plate which is also flanged. 
This Nash construction keeps out 
all water and dirt from the mech- 


anism. Note extremely large 
brake drum shown at left. 


The Simplest and Most 
Efficient 4 Wheel Brakes 


Standard Equipment—No Extra Cost 


New 
Nash Features 


7-bearing crankshaft motor— 
world’s smoothest type— 
powersallnew Nashmodels. 


Another vital Nash mechanical superiority is the special 
Nash 4-wheel brake system—the safest, simplest and 
most efficient type known to the industry. 


Fully equalized to right and left, front and rear, these 

brakes banish entirely the dangerous swerving charac- 

teristic of partially equalized brakes. 

New-type crankcase “breath- 
er” which prevents crank- 
case dilution. 


New double beam headlights 
with convenient steering 
wheel control. 


They are of unique simplicity in design, having fewer 
points requiring lubrication than any other mechanical 
brake system. 


Extreme heat or severest cold does not hamper oper- 
ation. And continuous efficiency is maintained by reason 
of their permanency of adjustment achieved thru the 


Rich new body finish colors. use of exceptionally large braking surfaces. 


Their instant, powerful, but velvety ease-ful pressure is 
scientifically distributed, 60% to the rear and 40% to 
the front. 


All enclosed bodies are of the 
expensive wood-frame 
body construction em- 
ployed by finest American 
and European motor cars. 


And a long list of added new 


improvements. 


The sixteen new Nash models now on display range in 
price from $865 to $2090 f. o. b. factory. 
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LY, 


GREATER 
KEENNESS 


and GREATER 
RIGIDITY 


a” 


T takes substance to give 

a keen edge—so we make 

Ever-Ready Blades of rigid, 

rugged, reinforced steel, tem- 

pered to perfection, ground 
to microscopic fineness. 


It takes a blade with 
backbone to give a clean 
shave—so we put a back- 
bone of solid steel on each 
Ever-Ready Blade. 


Contrast the Ever-Ready 
(A) to the wafer-like blade 
(B). Notice the heavy steel 
body of the Ever-Ready. 
Notice the perfect bevel 
edge which can be compared 
only to the edge of an old- 
fashioned straight razor. 
No wonder Ever-Ready 
outlasts, out-shaves, out- 
economizes everything that 
ever tackled a beard! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the perfectly bal- 
anced razor. It gives faster shaves 
and makes faster friends. If your 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t batting 
1.000, our service department 
will repair it or replace it! Send 
it to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Ready 
Blades 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
mother took the opposite side of the table. 
“Very well,” said the girl. “‘ Mother’ll doit.” 

“We'll have a memorandum,” said Little 
Amby, finding pen and paper. He wrote: 


For his professional services to be rendered in ~ 


the matter of securing to Mrs. Heloise Fayne 
her testamentary rights under the last will of 
Elbert Biers, filed in the Surrogate’s Court, 
New York County, September, 1909, I agree to 
pay the said Ambrose Hinkle fifty thousand 
dollars and his expenses. Said sums to be paid 
to said Ambrose Hinkle upon the payment of 
the bequest in full to Mrs. Fayne, or within ten 
days thereafter, but no composition accepted 
by said Heloise Fayne without the consent of 
said Ambrose Hinkle is to invalidate or modify 
this agreement. 

‘‘Sign that, Mrs. Fayne,”’ he said, tender- 
ing the pen, ‘‘and I’ll take care of you 
through hell and high water.” 

“Just a moment,” said Miss Fayne, read- 
ing the retainer. She passed it to her 
mother, nodding philosophically. 

“Oh, dear,’’ quavered Mrs. Fayne, ‘‘my 
hand is shaking so. It’s a perfectly dread- 
ful sum to pay.” 

“Don’t be silly, mother,” said Miss 
Fayne. ‘“‘Think of all the money you’re 
going to get. Here, sit down here. Steady 
now.” 

She stood up, flashing a smile over her 
shoulder at Little Amby, and bent over her 
mother. She put a steadying arm about 
the older woman. Little Amby lit a gold- 
tipped cigarette. 

“Go on, mother,’ 
“Heloise F-a-y-n-e.’ 
so hard, was it?”’ 

Little Amby took the paper, glanced at 
the signature, folded the paper, and slipped 
it into his breast pocket. 

‘That being disposed of’’—he smiled— 
“‘T think again of pleasure. May I, by this 
fortunate chance, have your company at 
the races? You will find that I am ac- 
quainted, and I guarantee you a good time.”’ 

‘‘Another occasion,’’ said Miss Fayne 
sweetly. ‘‘May we save the good time 
until we are all spending the money of 
Elbert Biers?” 

The ladies got off at Trenton, caught a 
local from Philadelphia, and returned to 
New York and to their apartment in the 
palatial Hotel Almirante. They were dress- 
ing for dinner when Mrs. Fayne, having 
answered the telephone, announced, ‘‘A 
Mr. Luray calling.” 

Marie started, causing Heloise to drop a 
hand mirror, which broke. 


, 


encouraged the girl. 
Good! That wasn’t 


qr 


N SEPTEMBER, 1915, an order was 

entered in the Surrogate’s Court, New 
York County, allowing the account of the 
Tyler Trust Company as trustee under the 
will of Elbert Biers, discharging the com- 
pany from its trust and directing that it 
pay over to Mrs. Heloise Fayne the principal 
fund. There was no opposition. Little 
Amby promptly demanded his fifty thou- 
sand dollars and expenses; his demand was 
ignored and he entered suit for professional 
services on contract before the month was 
out. Mrs. Fayne put in a general denial, 
joining issue. Hinkle against Fayne, be- 
cause of its promise of brevity, was short- 
caused on Little Amby’s motion and went to 
trial in January, 1916. 

The unexpected result occasioned much 
snickering in professional circles, and not a 
few hearty stomach laughs. The paunch- 
shaking laughs were vented by advocates 
whose clients’ interests had suffered from 
the. sharp practices of the formidable little 
shyster of Centre Street. These joyous law- 
yers greeted their brothers at general calen- 
dar call, at the lunch counter in the basement 
of the Supreme Court House, at conference 
and at the Wednesday matinée for the trial 
of undefended divorce cases, with ‘‘Have 
you heard what happened to Little Amby? 
You’re going to laugh your head off.”’ 

Hinkle against Fayne resulted in a verdict 
for the defendant. A bill of costs was en- 
tered against Little Amby, and he paid it. 

Mrs. Fayne swore that she had never 
signed the retainer, and readily dashed off 
a dozen signatures for comparison. They 
were nothing like the one on the plaintiff’s 


. his hand with confidence. 
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Exhibit A. Heloise took the stand and 
swore that she had signed the retainer; the 
signatures and phrases that she scribbled 
off-handedly by request supported the 
truth of her statement. 

It is only fair to say that the costs were 
statutory; judgment for the defendant 
carried them necessarily. All reasonable 
auditors were of the opinion that Little 
Amby had been overreached. 

Mrs. Fayne had in her grasp the heaped 
dollars of that notorious old free liver 
Elbert Biers. Her late counsel had his 
trouble for his pains. 

Little Amby and Cohen walked down 
Chambers Street from the courthouse. 
“You're slipping, boss,’’ said the disgusted 
managing clerk. ‘‘I’ll stop back there after 
luncheon and get a guardian appointed.” 

Little Amby’s thin lips relaxed from a 
soundless whistle. ‘‘Pocketed by the filly 


while the old mare went home,”’ he said. . 


‘“As soon as the old lady said she didn’t 
sign that paper, I got the flash. I’d have 
discontinued right then, but I wanted the 
girl on record. See what they did to me? 
The girl leaned over her mother, blocking 
me off, slipped her arm inside the old lady’s 
and snatched the pen. Her name is the 
same. Since I sued on the paper, I had to 
stand by it. The girl hasn’t got a box of 
matches, of course. Take judgment against 
her and devil her with a sup. pro., but we 
won’t collect the notary fees.” 

“Hello, boss, how’s your behavior?” 
cried Tug Gaffney from the stoop of the 
little house on Centre Street. ‘‘Just passed 
in a French harp to see you about that 
Fayne case, but I guess that’s in, hey? He 
couldn’t say his own name, but he certainly 
looked filthy. That’s his boat waiting there 
with the toy chauffeur. Reminds me of a 
song my old man— God ha’ mercy on him— 
used to have, going: 


“By Mae and O, yow’ll always know —— 


“Well, if he caught this baby he would 
change his tune. He says to me, he 
says ——” 

Cohen winked a warning. Tug’s un- 
couth bawling died; he discovered interest 
in the unchanging wall of the prison across 
the street. He said in modified accents, 
“Foreign gent named McCarty upstairs to 
buzz you about that Fayne case. Nothing 
else new.” 

The little lawyer and his clerk mounted 
to the offices. The master entered his 
private room. He glanced at a card that 
lay before the bronze Buddha on his brass- 
bound mahogany desk, and spoke into his 
telephone: 

“This man Macorde—has he got any- 
thing? Send him in.” 

“Good day, Mr. Hinkle,”’ said the slim 
and lightly bearded Frenchman who en- 
tered. He walked to the desk and put out 
“Tt is an honor 
to meet the famous advocate. I am Sil- 
vestre Macorde.”’ 

“The jeweler of Paris,’ bowed Little 
Amby, gesturing courteously toward a wait- 
ing chair. 

“You are, m’sieur,’’ said Macorde, whose 
English, except for an occasional Gallicism 
or misplaced inflection, was of a perfection 
infrequently achieved or striven for by the 
native-born, “‘the advocate for Madame 
Fayne—Mrs. Fayne. You are, I suppose, 
familiar with the affairs of the young man 
who died so prematurely. Is there, may I 
ask, a sum of importance remaining in his 
name?” 

“‘T don’t represent his heirs, Mr. Ma- 
corde,”’ said Little Amby. ‘But I under- 
stand, ina general way, that heleft nothing.” 

“Ah,” breathed the Frenchman, with 
melancholy and yet with a polite effect of 
felicitating Little Amby. 

“Ts it then perhaps, m’sieur,’’ he began 
again, “that Mrs. Fayne will assume the 
unpaid debts of this unfortunate young 
man? The estate that came to her by his 
death is very large. I know that.” 

Little Amby laughed in sour mirth. ‘‘ Did 
young Biers owe you money, Mr. Macorde? 
Well, you have come to the right place for 
sympathy if you have any notion of getting 
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it out of Mrs. Fayne. I speak as a fellow 
sufferer. Mrs. Fayne isn’t paying her own 
debts when she can beat them.” 

“The young man owes me—owed me— 
eighty-three thousand dollars,’ said Ma- 
corde. ‘‘You know my house, m’sieur; the 
loss does not ruin me, does not hamper me, 
but one does not accept it without protest. 
The loss, it is natural to say, is not of all; 
part of the debt was prospective profit. 
Though the young man was in sound health 
and threatened to live indefinitely, there 
was yet a risk to be calculated. I would 
take fifty thousand dollars gladly.” 

“So would I,” said Little Amby, shaking 
his head. 

The Frenchman considered him with 
shrewd gray eyes. ‘‘Alors,’’ he said then, 
rising with an upward fling of hands and 
shoulders, ‘‘I waste your valuable time. 
Have you perhaps the address of his 
solicitors?’’ 

“Sit down,” said Little Amby. ‘‘You’ll 
get nowhere on that road. I tell you he 
blew in every nickel as fast as he got it.’ 

Little Amby rose, strolled to a window 
and stood, with hands clasped behind his 
back, looking into the gray wall of the 
Tombs. ‘‘Do you know Miss Heloise 
Fayne?”’ he asked over his shoulder. ‘‘ Have 
you ever met her—seen her?” 

“T should remember, had I the pleasure. 
The lady was—how does one say?—a public 
character, or figure, for a time in Paris, 
before the war, m’sieur. Such a one is of 
general interest and is pointed out.” 

‘She was engaged to young Biers.” 

The Frenchman’s bearded mouth was 
humorous. “ And why not?” he said lightly. 
“Tt was an honor less than unique. There 
were others.”’ : 

Little Amby returned to his desk. ‘‘In 
Paris, eh?’ he said reflectively. ‘‘I knew 
her motions, but I had no line on her; my 
information about what goes on in New 
York may be spotty, but it covers territory. 
She’s certainly a darling. 

“Tt may be that we can cook up some- 
thing to catch her between us and squeeze 
her,’’ he said more briskly. ‘‘She has cer- 
tainly her share of the jewels young Biers 
had of you, if they can be found. She got 
into me for something handsome, Mr. Ma- 
corde. If we can find the stuff, and if any 
of it was delivered to young Biers on ap- 
proval He 

“Several valuable pieces were so de- 
livered, m’sieur. The young man took them 
on agreement to pay or return the goods 
within atime. Naturally, I debited him for 
the purchase price when I did not hear from 
him, but had I not an election?”’ 

“You certainly had—have, for that 
matter. It was up to you to say whether he 
took title or not. If we dig up the stuff it 
would be sweet to play our hand so that you 
grabbed the stuff first and made her pay for 
it, and then I would grab it for what she 
owed me. Let me mull your affair over.” 

“T am glad,’’ said Macorde, rising. ‘I 
shall be for three weeks, perhaps a month, 
hardly more, in New York. It is not be- 
cause of this matter that I came, m’sieur— 
not entirely. My yacht lies here in Brook- 
lyn since the declaration of war. I have 
had it put in commission, to sell it; there 
are desirable offers. Too, there is a small 
commission for the French Government.” 

‘‘Where are you stopping?”’ asked Little 
Amby, shaking hands. ‘“T’ll look you up 
some evening and we’ll look around. Here’s 
a flash: Why don’t you send your grip 
over to the Almirante, where the Faynes 
are putting up? You might see your goods 
for yourself. The ladies are pretty well 
fixed now; but you know the kind, and 
they’re not yet in the class of Silvestre 
Macorde. Right now, a blind beggar would 
be wise to pick up his pennies if he saw 
them coming.” , 

“Espionage,’’ said Macorde, “is not 
grateful tome. Yet I do not say I shall not. 
By Jove, it would have its amusing element, 
eh? To have met the charming Heloise and 
done a good stroke would be a yarn to— 
s-swap, do you say?—with the blagueurs of 
the boulevard. But I must watch the step, 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Two Homes 


The modern woman regards her motor 
car as a home on wheels. It plays so great 
a part in her social life that it must accu- 
rately reflect her fixed standards of living. 


That’s why so many closed cars are up- 
holstered in Ca-Vel, the same soft, lus- 
trous velvets that glorify furniture and 
interior draperies. 


And there is a practical reason, too. The 
beauty of Ca-Vel will outlast the car itself. 
That, perhaps, will explain why there are 
more yards of Ca-Vel sold for closed car 
upholstery than any other velvets made. 
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Kinds of 
Industries 


St. Louis has factories 
in 211 different kinds of 
business. Almost every 
manufacture is 
represented. Only eight 
per cent of the city’s in- 
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dustrial force is employed 
in its largest branch of 
industry. 


This wide diversity of 
industries acts as a con- 
stant balance and makes 
St. Louis strong in times 
of business depression. It 
assures stability of labor 
and production. 


The westward trend of 
industry by which mod- 
ern business is moving 
toward the center of the 
country has resulted in 
196 new industries com- 
ing to St. Louis in the last 
six years. The central lo- 
cation of St. Louis makes 
it an economical distribu- 
Your factory 
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an advantage over com- 
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located. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
eh? Aha—the soul of discretion. C’est 
égal! I shall attempt it. You are then my 
lawyer in this. Is there perhaps something 
to sign?” 

“A retainer?” said Little Amby dryly. 
“Tt’s good of you, but I’m taking cases on a 
quantum meruit today. My fee shall be 
nothing or what you please, and you may 
confirm that in writing.” 


Iv 


ITTLE AMBY called up Silvestre Ma- 
corde at the Almirante, calling from his 
office on Centre Street, and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
met our friends, I understand. Have you 
noticed anything?”’ 

“Not yet, m’sieur, I regret. The keynote 
at present is simplicity and—do you say 
homeliness? Ah, no, I would say domes- 
ticity. Miss Fayne, I learn, is a little con- 
vent girl, educated by the good sisters at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, wherefore her French 
is excusably excellent.” 

“You think the beautiful Heloise would 
make a very nice wife for a certain wealthy 
merchant of Paris, do you?” 

“You thrill me, m’sieur. There is such a 
conception, but I have not the honor of in- 
venting it, if modesty permits. None the 
less, it floats in the air; I breathe it; it 
intoxicates me—when I take myself to task, 
and tell myself that there is already a 
Madame Macorde, and that it is strange 
that I, who have in other days fished in the 
headwaters of the Seine where they come 
down from the hills of Chatillon, hear now 
for the first time of this convent.” 

“You'll do. Tell me, Mr. Macorde, is 
that yacht of yours working?”’ 

“‘Tt is in commission, m’sieur.”’ 

“How would you like to take the ladies 
for a little trip—for a run along the coast 
to Florida and back, say?” 

“‘ Ah, the time is precious, m’sieur.”’ 

“You can keep in touch by wireless. In 
fact, [want you to. Stop along the coast, if 
necessary, so that I may get you quickly. 
I’m putting together an idea, and it re- 
quires that the ladies absent themselves 
from New York for afew days. Drop down 
here and talk it over, will you? All right, 
I’ll expect you.” 

Two days later Little Amby called Cohen 
into the private room. ‘‘Cohen, I’m won- 
dering if there isn’t an advantage in the 
fact that Miss Fayne and her mother are 
both named Heloise.” 

“Sure there is,” said the managing clerk. 
“They found it.” 

“You're getting witty, Cohen,” said 
Little Amby. ‘Here are the bones of the 
idea: The girl certainly has her share of 
Macorde’s jewelry, though she’s not sport- 
ing it in New York, and won’t while our 
judgment is hanging over her; dollars to 
doughnuts, it’s in her mother’s safe-deposit 
box at the Tyler Trust Company. Why 
can’t we get a peep inside that box?” 

“On an execution against the daughter?” 
demurred Cohen. ‘Nothing doing.”’ 

“Onan execution against Heloise Fayne,”’ 
said Little Amby. “Heloise Fayne has left 
the United States for parts unknown with- 
out paying our judgment for fifty thousand 
dollars. Well, we mistook the daughter for 
the mother once before. .Who’s going to 
stop us?” 

“The trust company,” said Cohen. “‘It’ll 
set up a howl and the sheriff will refuse to 
levy.” 

“We can get far enough along to look at 
the stuff, can’t we?” said Little Amby 
forcibly. “‘The sheriff will be warned off 
and will refuse to levy on the contents of 
the box. All right! If Macorde’s stuff is 
there—if any considerable jewelry is there— 
we'll attach it until the ownership is de- 
cided; and let me see them.pry that at- 
tachment off. Get up the papers. Don’t 
give the trust company notice of motion, 
because then we’ll be arguing the question 
of identity in court. Take out your order 
in Part II and slap it on them, and plunge 
ahead until you’re stopped. 

“‘ And by the way,” he continued, ‘don’t 
overlook the ladies’ baggage at the Al- 
mirante. Have the sheriff levy on that too. 
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You're not going to find anything of value 
there, but we’ll play for the trick.” 

“The hotel will spike us there,” said 
Cohen. “‘They won’t give up that baggage. 
They have a lien on it.” 

“Pay the bill,’ growled Little Amby. 
“Cohen, you'd be a pretty good lawyer if 
you didn’t know so much law. I want 
action on this, understand?”’ 

The procedure of Little Amby in seeking 
to enforce his judgment against Heloise 
Fayne was unethical and unprofessional, to 
put it mildly, and caused his name to be 
submitted to the Appellate Division, First 
Department, by the Grievance Committee 
of the Bar Association; had he not had hold 
of the moral end of the issue between him- 
self and Miss Fayne, he might have lost 
his certificate. Under the-circumstances 
the Appellate Division gave him once again 
the benefit of the doubt. 

It should be needless to say that, in re- 
counting in fictional guise these episodes in 
the astonishing career of a rascal, there is 
no wish to make trickery other than mean 
and ugly, no desire to find in mere pic- 
turesqueness an extenuating circumstance. 
Little Amby, so long a menace to the peace 
and order of New York, for so long a pillar 
of the underworld and a rallying post, has 
since met his just deserts. His successes, in 
the light of his eventual failure and eclipse, 
point a moral. For an analogy, one who 
reads the story of a notorious bandit, 
printed in extenso in all the newspapers of 
the day that saw him pass through the little 
door in Sing Sing, rises from a sermon as 
compelling if not as pleasant as that con- 
tained in the shining life of a saint. And, 
too, it is respectfully submitted, the good of 
the inexperienced is not served by telling 
them that Vice’s face is all a dreadful black; 
they recognize the creature with less facility 
for their well-meant instruction. 

Cohen entered the private room several 
days later. ‘‘We’re stopped, boss,”’ he said. 
“The trust company told the sheriff that 
their depositor was not the judgment 
debtor and warned him off. He won't levy.” 

“What was in the box?” 

“‘Not so much as a kid’s cut-coral pinky 
ring. Stocks, bonds, certificates of deposit, 
mortgages—the bulk of the estate of old El 
Biers.” 

“Tough luck,” said Little Amby, drum- 
ming on his desk. ‘‘What about the bag- 
gage in the hotel?” 

“T had to pay the bill to grab it, and 
there was nothing in it but clothes and a 
lot of litter. No letters or papers. ; 
Well, there was two shares of the Luray 
Holding Company.”’ 

““What’s that?” 

‘“Shares of the Luray Holding Company, 
made out to Heloise Fayne. They’re only 
waste paper. You know that fellow Luray 
that goes around touching rich men who 
don’t want any advertising in Luray’s scan- 
dal sheet. Did you hear that he took Cass 
Desales, the Wall Street man, for five 


A Snowshoe Trail Near Burlington, 
Vermont 
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grand? Luray put a paragraph in his 
weekly, telling about a wild party Desales © 
had pulled, calling him Cash Sales; and 
then Luray walked in on Desales in his 
office and borrowed the five thousand on an 
unsecured note. Desales can frame that 
note and throw snowballs at it. You cer- 
tainly have to give Luray credit for having 
his ear to the ground. Wonder where he 
gets his stuff?”’ 

“People sell it to him—servants, friends 
that need a little dirty money, private de- 
tectives. I wonder what Mrs. Fayne paid 
for her two shares in the Luray Holding 
Company.” 

“Something nice,’’ chuckled Cohen. 

“And I wonder,” said Little Amby in a 
stronger voice, ‘“‘why she paid it!” 

“We'll never find out.” 

“No? Suppose we sold that stock under 
the execution and bought it in? We’ll get 
our fifty thousand or we’ll get the stock.” 

“Tt will belong to the mother, of course.” 

“Not now it doesn’t,’’ cried Little Amby. 
““We can grab it before she gets back. And 
Luray won’t know who our judgment 
debtor is. He’s attending to his own 
racket.” 

‘“What does he care if we grab the stock 
or not? It’s worth nothing.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? It’s worth nothing in the 
hands of the person he sold it to, because 
he knows darned well they would never let 
go of it. But how about in our hands? 
How about in the hands of any one of the 
many influential citizens who'd like to send 
Luray up the river? How about in the 
hands of the district attorney? That stock 
will give us entry into the books of the 
Luray Holding Company!” 

“T get it,’’ exclaimed Cohen. ‘We'll 
have the sheriff levy. If he wants a 
bond ——” 

“In any sum!” gritted Little Amby 
fiercely. . 

He was a bitter little fellow. He could 
smother resentment under a bland ex- 
terior, but in no one did it smolder longer, 
from no one did it leap at last with more 
implacable flame. A trickster of prestige, 
he had been made a fool of; a fop and lady 
killer, he had had dainty fingers snapped 
under his nose. He could smile and smile. 
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ITTLE AMBY called up the district 
attorney. ‘‘This is Ambrose Hinkle, 
across the street,”’ he said. ‘‘Do you hap- 
pen to know a gentleman named Sanford 
T. Luray?” 

“Not as well as I’d like to, Amby,”’ said 
the district attorney. ‘‘Do you represent 
him? What’s he been up to now?” 

““T represent myself this time,”’ said Little 
Amby, ‘‘and so far I have had a fool for a 
client. Would you be interested in buying 
two shares of the Luray Holding Company, 
the corporation that publishes Luray’s 
Weekly?” 

“Hello—what was that? Have you 
shares in the Luray publication to sell?” 

“‘Only under an execution. I’ve levied 
on two shares belonging to a judgment 
debtor, and they’re going to be sold. If 
you’d be interested in picking them up at a 
good stiff figure, or if you know anybody 
who would, they’re going on the block 
today at half-past two at Abe Miller’s.”’ 

“‘T’ll be represented. How much are they 
going to cost?” 

‘Never mind that. The people who want 
these shares are able to pay for their fancy. 
Tell them that Luray will be bidding 
against them, and that will make them 
keen.” 

He hung up. The instrument buzzed 
again almost at once; the switchboard girl 
outside said, ‘“‘Mr. Luray on the wire.” 

“Mr. Luray,” said Little Amby, “fi 
called you up about two shares of Luray 
Holding Company stock that will be for 
sale. Would you be interested?” 

“No stock in the Luray Holding Com- 
pany is for sale or will be, sir,”’ said the pro- 
fessional blackmailer loftily. ‘‘You are 
under a misunderstanding, Mr. Hinkle. 
Much obliged, just the same.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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I take my 
tobacco 
seriously 


MY JIMMY-PIPE is as much a part of 
my daily existence as the food I eat or 
the clothes I wear. Nothing could ruin 
my day more completely than an indif- 
ferent tobacco. So I smoke Prince 
Albert . . . that and nothing else. It 
satisfies my smoke-taste right down to 
the ground. 


The day I discovered the tidy red tin 
was a red-letter day for me. I knew then 
and there that I had been missing the 
complete joy my pipe could bring me. 
But I’m making up for lost time now. I 
load -up with P. A. right after breakfast 
and stay with it till “lights out.” 


That first cool, consoling puff tells you 
that no other tobacco is like Prince 
Albert —or can be. You expect a won- 
derful smoke the instant you throw back 
the hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
breathe that rich fragrance of real to- 
bacco. P. A. is equally fragrant as you 
smoke it in your pipe. 

You'll like the mildness of Prince 
Albert ... its friendliness to tongue and 
throat. Mild, yet with a body that sat- 
isfies completely. You may think you’re 
all set on the matter of smokes. Never 
mind. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. today. 


I'll guarantee it will be a revelation. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


like i2t! 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 


with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Brrore 
ShAVING .. 


Actual microscopic view. Torn pores 
have had chance to partly heal. 


off’ LEAST one day is required for 
the skin to heal from the effects 


of shaving. | 
After shaving . . . How the face | 
smarts. Burns. (Torn open pores! | 


Nicks! Hair spikes! ) 

More than a 24-hour healing process 
is necessary for tender skins. 

Men . that’s why we made this 
new shaving cream. Daily mutilation 
of tender skins demanded this: Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream. 4 cream that cools and 
soothes . . . as you shave. 

A brand new principle makes this 
possible. No hot towels—lotion—fancy 
time-wasters necessary. Complete in 


itself. 
INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
7 Shaves FREE 


Ingram’s Shaving Cream has been tried — by 
thousands of men with tender skin. It’s proved | 
itself. But note this: Don’t buy this cream yet. | 
Accept it—at our expense. Be sure of it. | 

Write me today for your 7 free cool sooth- | 
ing shaves. See for yourself. 


Vice-Pres.—General Mgr. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 855 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


AFTER 


shaving . . 


Note the white 
ram’s helps this. 


Tender skin—mutilated. 
scratches—torn skin. 1 


y-day test Free—Don’t buy yet. 
Wait till the7-daytest supply proves 
itself. Write for yours . . today! 


FREE: 


Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream comes only in a 
blue jar with the name 


If your drug store can't 
supply your 7 FREE 
cool shaves, write your 


INGRAM always name on the margin of 
blown on the glass—at this ad and send it to 
the shoulder 4 months’ me. 1 want you to try 
shaving comfort. 50¢. this cream. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Do you know Heloise Fayne, Mr. 
Luray?” 

“‘T don’t recall the name, sir.”’ 

“You issued two shares of stock to the 
lady not long ago, and I’ve levied on them 
under a judgment against her. Don’t let 
me press you to buy them in if you don’t 
want them.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Hinkle—that is to say, 
as a matter of routine—you understand 
quite, Iam sure, my dear fellow, that shares 
in the Luray Holding Company are quite 
unremunerative. Quite valueless, I assure 
you. In fact we lose money on the weekly. 
Still, I am obliged to you for the tip, and if 
a hundred or so on account of your judg- 
ment would be of use to you a 

“Oh, I have a better offer than that,” 
said Little Amby, smiling into the instru- 
ment. 

“From whom, may I ask?”’ 

“From the district attorney of New York 
County.” 

‘‘See here, Hinkle, what are you trying to 
do? This looks to me very much like black- 
mail.” 

“Expert testimony,” said Little Amby. 
“Want to buy me off?” 

“T’ll be down to see you at once.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t. I was just asking to 
make you feel good. Don’t call me up, and 
don’t come down, because I won’t talk to 


| you before half-past two at Abe Miller’s, 
| the place where they sell the collateral. 


The sheriff expects a full house, so he’s go- 
ing to sell your stock there. Bring your 
biggest fountain pen, Luray, because you’re 
going to write a big check or have your 
books opened in a minority stockholders’ 
action. You might improve your time un- 
til then by refreshing your memory on 
Heloise Fayne. Until half-past two, Lu- 
Taye 

At a few minutes before 2:30 P.M. of that 
day Little Amby entered the premises of 
Mr. Abraham Miuiller, where securities 
given as collateral and forfeited were com- 
monly sold. 

There was present the usual scattering 
of bargain hunters, men wise in Curb stocks 
and willing to bet their money on any sure 
thing. : 

Mr. Sanford T. Luray picked out the 
little lawyer from Centre Street and bore 
down on him with haste. Haste was com- 
monly foreign to Mr. Luray; he valued 
suspense much more, anxiety, long and ter- 
rified cogitation; he imposed these on his 
victims. He was a dignified and decorous 
scoundrel, tall and elegant, of sonorous 
voice, wearing the drab but impeccable 
garb and the stately side whiskers of an old- 
style banker. His voice was strained, but 
still sweet in the ear, when he said to Little 
Amby, “Hinkle, this cannot go on. I'll 
give you two thousand dollars for the stock. 
Come, it is of no value to anyone but me.” 

“Difference of opinion, Luray,” said Lit- 
tle Amby. “‘There’s the ring up there. Go 
bet your money.” 

“T’ll make it three thousand—not an- 
other blessed cent.”’ 

“My good fellow,” said Little Amby 
amiably, “don’t you know that I can’t sell 
you that stock? It’s not mine. It has to 
go under the hammer. Look, there it goes 
now!”’ 

“Two shares of Luray Holding Company 
stock!’ called the auctioneer, picking up 
the document in its turn. “Sheriff’s sale. 
What’s bid?” 

“Three thousand dollars,’ 
Luray. 

“Four thousand,” called promptly a 
stout gentleman directly under the stand, 
and the stout gentleman turned and looked 
pleasantly at Mr. Luray. 

“Four thousand dollars,’ announced the 
auctioneer. ‘‘Four thousand dollars—go- 
ing once—going twice u 

“Five thousand,” said Mr. Luray. 

“Five thousand dollars!”’ shouted the 
auctioneer. 

“Ten thousand,” said the stout gentle- 
man, and he bowed to Mr. Luray with the 
nicest smile. The smile was sincere; he was 
enjoying himself; the small indiscretion 


said Mr. 
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that had compelled him to lend money to 
Mr. Luray was aired and forgotten. 

“Ten thousand dollars!” bawled the 
auctioneer, working for his increasing com- 
mission. ‘‘Come on, you gamblers back 
there! Get in on this. Ten thousand once, 
ten thousand twice—are you all done?” 

“Ten-five,” said Mr. Luray hoarsely. 

“Ten thousand five hundred from the 
handsome gentleman in back,’’ cried the 
auctioneer. ‘‘Once—twice—for the third 
and last time ——”’ 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,’ said the 
stout gentleman, and he laughed aloud, as 
if Mr. Luray’s efforts to recover the stock 
made it ever a better buy. 

“Hinkle,” whispered Mr. Luray, the 
sweat of terror beading his broad forehead, 
“T’m all through. I can’t pay more. Can 
you stop it? What do you want?” 

“The dope on Heloise Fayne,”’ said Lit- 
tle Amby. “Speak quick! You have some- 
thing on her.”’ 

“Proof of the murder of young Elbert 
Biers,”’ quivered Luray. 

“Do I get it?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Have you got it with you?” 

“ec Yes!”’ 

The auctioneer had awaited the result of 
the sibilant conference in the back of the 
room. He was raising his hammer to go 
back to work when Little Amby spoke up, 
saying, “Withdraw that lot, Mr. Auc- 
tioneer.”’ 

“Withdraw nothing!” shouted the stout 
gentleman, seeing his revenge escaping 
him. ‘It can’t be withdrawn! The stock 
is up for auction now and has to be knocked 
down. Go on with the sale. I’m bidding. 
I'll pay twenty-five thousand for it—thirty 
thousand—go ahead!” 

“Sorry, Mr. Yellan,’’ said Little Amby, 
recognizing the prominent clothier. ‘I 
know how you feel, but it can’t be done. 
The judgment is satisfied and the execution 
is necessarily vacated. The fees on the 
amount of the last bid will be paid. The 
sheriff will hold the stock for the present.” 

Little Amby and Sanford T. Luray left 
the place together. They entered the law- 
yer’s waiting car. 

“So you did know Heloise Fayne, 
Luray,” said Little Amby. 

“‘T have done business with her before, 
but never at the receiving end,’’ said the 
blackmailer. ‘She was an excellent news 
gatherer.”’ 

“Turn about is fair play,’’ agreed Little 
Amby. ‘“‘What have you got?” 

“There’s a pistol silencer that fits the 
gun that did the murder,” said Luray, put- 
ting the sinister object in the attorney’s 
hand. ‘And there are two letters.” 

Little Amby read the first, which had 
been pasted by the corners to a stiff sheet 
of cardboard: 

April 1, 1915. 

Dear Mother Fayne: Heloise and I are over- 
joyed to hear that you are coming to visit with 
us, but I cannot wait until then to give you the 
great news. Heloise has promised to be my 
wife. Iam the happiest man in the world. She 
is already my wife in the sight of God, and I 
long for the day when I can call her so before all 
men. When I think of the sacrifices she made! 


At my request, she broke off her engagement to 
one of the richest 


The letter ended there. 
this?”’ asked Little Amby. 

“Young Biers himself.’ 

“Ts this his handwriting?” 

“Yes. He wrote it.” 

“This substantiates the women’s story.”’ 

“Hixcept,”’ said Luray in a flatted voice, 
“that it was never sent. It was never 
folded, and that’s proof enough, I suppose. 
Look at the other one.”’ 

The second letter had been carefully torn 
to shreds; and just as carefully, but with in- 
finitely more labor, had been set. together 
again: ; 


“Who wrote 


Dear Weezy: I am worrying a lot about you 
these days, and I do hope you are doing the best 
for us both. It would be a terrible injustice if 
we never touched anything of all that money, 
after his father and me being such long and dear 
friends. If he wouldn’t marry me, I would in- 
sist on it, or plant something on him. In my 
time I would put a bullet in a man like that, 
sure as I’m sitting here. He has got to marry 
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you, Weezy. You say he wants to cast you off 
now after him and you going around like that 
together! I will talk to him myself. You get 
him to invite me to his house in New York and 
we will see what we can do to him. He will 
marry you or there will be big trouble. 
MOTHER. 
PS. Burn this up right away. 


“Sound advice, though not followed,” 
mused Little Amby. “But I don’t quite 
get this first letter. Where did that come 
from?” 

“Tt was found on the floor of the room 
within thirty seconds of the murder,” said 
Luray. ‘‘There’s no question but that 
young Biers was writing that letter at the 
point of the pistol behind that silencer.”’ 

“And balked?’ 

‘And balked. Miss Fayne’s maid picked 
it up. She was upstairs in the dining room 
on some errand of her own, when she heard 
a struggle and a cry for help downstairs. 
Almost at once she saw the Faynes run up- 
stairs to their rooms. She spoke to them, 
but they evidently didn’t hear her, and she 
went downstairs to see what the matter 
was. While she was down there, gaping at 
the dead man and trying to scream, she 
heard the two shots upstairs. And then 
she bolted out into the street.” 

“The two shots upstairs established the 
alibi,” commented Little Amby with pro- 
fessional respect. 

“Exactly. I’ve tried to get evidence 
about the firing of those covering shots, but 
none was to be had. But the thing speaks 
for itself. The women managed to remove 
the silencer from the gun and fired the shots 
to wake the house.” 

“Practically an eyewitness,” commented 
Little Amby. ‘Who gave you all this—the 
maid?” 

“A man named Barron.” 

The car had stopped before the red- 
stone sphinxes that guard the steps to 
the Criminal Courts Building. 

“Can you get Barron?” 

“Yes. He was in the kitchen that night, 
and he saw the girl steal in from the street. 
He got after her quietly and sweated the 
story out of her. Then she, knowing some- 
thing of her mistress’ dealings with me, 
suggested that he let me handle his inter- 
ests. I’ve split fairly.” 

“Come up and give his address -to the 
district attorney.” 

“Just a moment,’ parleyed Luray. 
“What about the stock?” 

“Don’t fret about the stock,” said Little 
Amby, jumping out. ‘‘It belonged to the 
mother, didn’t it? Well, my judgment is 
against the daughter of the same name. 
The sale didn’t amount to a hill of beans. 
I’ve got the evidence, so come upstairs or 
I'll have you brought.” 


Mr. Silvestre Macorde of Paris was paid 
eighty-three thousand dollars and accrued 
interest by a family of ranchers in Wyo- 
ming. They had received from Counselor 
Ambrose Hinkle, of Centre Street, the 
pleasing news that they had fallen in for a 
fortune of approximately two million dol- 
lars. They were highly skeptical at first, but 
upon the fare being remitted, they came to 
get the money. 

Miss Heloise Fayne and her mother were 
tried for murder in the Criminal Term of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, in 
October, 1916. The jury disagreed and 
was discharged. They were tried again in 
December of that year, and after the jury 
had been out for twenty hours, a verdict 
of guilty was brought in. 

It is said that Mr. Ambrose Hinkle, of 
Centre Street, refused an offer of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to defend 
them. 


Note—The women were released on a cer- 
tificate of reasonable doubt, pending their 
appeal. The Appellate Division denied the ap- 
peal, automatically voiding the certificate, and 
confirmed the judgment in the court of first 
instance. The women, however, had fled the 
country in the meantime. It is believed that 
they entered the espionage service of one of the 
Allied powers then at war, under a promise of 
protection, and that their present whereabouts, 
if they survive, are unknown to the American 
authorities. No record has been found of an 
attempt to extradite them. AUTHOR. 
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Under the visor — 
easily regulated venti- 
lators—let the fresh 
air in but keep out 
the rain and storm. 


Compare the graceful 
lines of this new visor 
(the Hayes- Hunt type) 
with the old ‘lean-to’ 
style, now passe! 


val S O R CLEAN-CUT STYLE, 

TRIM AND GRACEFUL 
PERFECTION in detail makes a perfect whole” said 
the craftsman; “Continuity and harmony of line 
make for superior beauty” said the designer; and 
thus a blending of the practical and the artistic pro- 
duced the Hayes-Hunt streamline visor, making a 
part of a perfect whole what, in many cases, is a rather 
unsightly and none too practical appendage. 


J Wy ej JU MMM? 
il Aa ean 
a if you can, ge Bi sath Gi pit: any sae type of visor 
would have on the trim, graceful lines of the New Star Six Sedan. 


(GP conronanion *h 
HAYES-HUNT CORPORATION, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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Have 


continuous 
heating 
comfort 


and save ¥ 
of your fuel 


OU will be amazed at the 

change Hoffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valves make in a one pipe 
steam heating plant. You get heat 
in radiators as soon as drafts are 
turned on. Radiators stay hot 
hours after fires are banked. These 
valves revolutionize steam heat 
because they keep out the Heat 
Thief—AIR. And in addition to 
providing this marked improve- 
ment in heating comfort, they save 
’3 of your fuel. 


Test a single valve 


MAKE a test on the radiator that has 
been the hardest to heat. Change the 
venting valve to a Hoffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valve. Notice how quickly this radi- 
ator heats. Hours after fires are banked 
at night, observe that it is still warm. 
Then consider what would happen if 
every radiator 
was fitted with 
a Hoffman 
Vacuum Valve. 
Your neighbor- 
hood heating and 
plumbing shop 
can supply you 
with Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves. 


Sign the coupon 
below for a book 
that explains 
clearly not only 
how Hoffman 
Vacuum Valves 
give greater com- 
fort by keeping 
out air but why 
they also permit 
such a marked 
saving in fuel. 


| NOE FMAN 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF -A/R 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 010, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the 
booklet, “Locking the Door Against the HeatThief.” 
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which again brought Pilsudski to the fore, 
Poland was the prey of political partisan- 
ship. Two evils, not uncommon to countries 
suddenly endowed with self-determined 
powers, speedily developed. One was the 
aid and comfort that the constitution gave 
to the obstruction of needful national busi- 
ness. This instrument was patterned more 
after the French than the American model. 
It made the legislative wing a supreme 
organ of authority. Asa result, the familiar 
European parliamentary policy of delay 
which well-nigh wrecked Italy and Spain, 
and later brought France to her fiscal con- 
fusion, worked overtime. 

The second was the plague of parties. 
At high tide there were exactly thirty 
different political groups. The Poles havea 
natural passion for politics and they gave it 
full play. So great was the turmoil that 
many aliens believed that Bismarck’s cyn- 
ical observation—‘‘ Give the Poles ten years 
of freedom and they will destroy them- 
selves’’—would be confirmed before the 
time he allowed them. 

The Peasants’ Party, headed by Witos, a 
small farmer, has been one of the strongest 
all along. Witos, who dresses the part, for 
he wears heavy boots and a collar devoid of 
necktie, served two terms as premier, and 
remains a personage to be reckoned with. 
There are three other parties comprising 
the so-called big four. 


Too Late for Legal Action 


A tendency to the Left now developed. 
Meanwhile, Narutowicz, the first president 
of Poland, was assassinated by a fanatic— 
it was typical of the tension that pre- 
vailed—and Wojciechowski, Pilsudski’s old 
comrade in exile, succeeded him. Polish 
presidents are elected by the National 
Assembly. 

The country demanded fiscal reform, but 
on account of the welter of parties and the 
inevitable bloc system which blocked all 
constructive legislative procedure, no prog- 
ress was possible. The time and effort that 
should have been devoted to the nation’s 
business were consumed by amateur de- 
baters in windjamming or other obstructive 
tactics. The Poles scrapped the mark and 
substituted a new currency called the zloty, 
with a par value of 19.3 cents. It got no 
support and naturally depreciated in value. 
Unemployment grew, trade balances fell, 
and economic depression developed. It 
was precisely the same situation, economi- 
cally and politically, that brought Musso- 
lini to the fore in Italy. 

But there were other handicaps. Cor- 
ruption in parliament became a common- 
place. With it was linked the ineptitude 
and inefficiency that usually follow in its 
wake. A well-meaning cabinet, headed by 
Count Skrzynski, did its best to stem the 
tide of bicker and disintegration, but to no 
avail. 

On May tenth, Skrzynski’s government 
fell and Witos again became premier. He 
not only faced political turmoil and serious 
economic complication but inherited two 
problems that were soon to precipitate his 
downfall. The first was a suggestion to re- 
duce the top-heavy personnel on the rail- 
ways, which the socialists opposed because 
it would increase the unemployment. The 
other was the movement, which the radicals 
espoused, to cut down the army. The so- 
cialists maintained that they had been 
ignored by the new régime. 

There was also considerable talk of a 
Fascist coup to put down the growing rad- 
ical wave. I am merely giving a summary 
of the outstanding events, because we must 
push on to the crowded hour when Pilsudski 
intervened. 

Through all this confusion which, let me 
add, aggravated the already serious eco- 
nomic situation, the old warhorse remained 
in ostensible retirement at his country 
place, but he had his eye on the main 
chance. To people who visited him in his 
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PILSUDSKI 


(Continued from Page 4) 


retreat he expressed his irritation over the 
parliamentary procedure, or rather the lack 
of it. He intimated that the legislative 
wing of the government was stifling the 
executive, and that what Poland needed 
more than anything else was a strong 
régime that would at the same time be con- 
stitutional. 

On the day that the Witos cabinet came 
into being Pilsudski raised strong objection 
to it. The next morning he gave an inter- 
view to the Kurjer Porenny— Morning 
Courier—one of the leading Warsaw jour- 
nals, in which he attacked the Witos gov- 
ernment as weak and corrupt. The whole 
issue of the newspaper was promptly con- 
fiscated by the government. That night, so 
the story goes, troops were sent out to Pil- 
sudski’s place to arrest him, but he escaped. 
The anti-Pilsudski group maintain that this 
attempt at arrest was a frame-up to give 
the marshal a provocation to assert him- 
self. 

Whether this was true or not, it was soon 
evident that Pilsudski was in action again. 
Propaganda literature extolling him and 
excoriating the Witos cabinet, was dis- 
tributed by motor cars all over Warsaw. 
In the leading cafés his name was cheered. 
Those who refused to join were roughly 
handled. That night three cavalry regi- 
ments headed by officers who had served 
with Pilsudski in the Polish Legion concen- 
trated across the Vistula. They prevailed 
upon their old leader to join them—he did 
not need much urging—and the revolt was 
born. The first idea was to march on 
Warsaw and force the Witos government 
to resign. But they did not reckon with the 
character of the president. As soon as 
Wojciechowski got wind of what was going 
on he took measures to protect the capital. 
He also ordered the insurgent troops to 
return to their barracks, which they re- 
fused todo. Under Pilsudski they occupied 
Praga, a suburb of Warsaw, on the right 
bank of the Vistula. 

At the start neither side apparently 
wanted to shed blood. A conference be- 
tween the president and Pilsudski was 
arranged. The men who had endured so 
much to establish Polish freedom now met 
on the Poniatowski Bridge in a critical 
hour of that freedom. Behind each was an 
armed and determined force ready for 
eventualities. 

The president called upon Pilsudski to 
respect the constitution, which would have 
meant a peaceful solution. The marshal’s 
reply was, ‘‘It is too late for legal action.”’ 

“Then we have nothing further to dis- 
cuss,’’ said the president. 


To the Victor 


He went back to Warsaw and gave orders 
to the minister of war to defend the city. Pil- 
sudski returned to his command, which was 
soon reénforced by two infantry regiments 
which had been ordered to the support of 
the government. Before midnight the revo- 
lutionists moved into the capital and occu- 
pied all the strategic points in the center of 
the city, except the Belvedere Palace, where 
the president lived. 

Now ensued two days of violent fighting 
in which 400 persons, including many 
civilians, were killed and 1000 wounded. 
Both sides erected barricades and bloody 
battle raged. Eventually the government 
troops became outnumbered by reason of de- 
fections to the insurgents; their ammunition 
ran out, and a retreat was ordered to Wil- 
anow five miles from Warsaw. Theseventy- 
year-old president walked the whole way 
at the head of his troops. At Wilanow he 
and his cabinet resigned. Rataj, speaker 
of the Diet—the lower house—became 
president pro tem., according to the consti- 
tution. 

On May fifteenth, exactly four days after 
the revolt began, Pilsudski established him- 
self at the Belvedere as dictator of Poland, 
thus becoming a full-fledged member of 
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that small but exclusive hard-hitting club 
of which Mussolini is chairman. I might 
add that not long afterward one of its shin- 
ing lights, General Pangalos, who had 
bossed Greece, lost his membership. 

After a conference with the marshal, a 
temporary cabinet was named, with K. 
Bartel, former minister of railways, as 
premier. Now that the machinery of gov- 
ernment was under way again, the all- 
absorbing question arose: Will Pilsudski 
accept the presidency? That the post was 
his for the asking nobody doubted. When 
the matter was suggested to him, he de- 
clared that he would not accept the office 
until the constitution was amended so as to 
give the chief executive of the nation and 
the cabinet the right to dissolve parliament 
and have absolute powers while parliament 
was in recess. 

Despite this condition Pilsudski was 
elected president when the National As- 
sembly convened on May thirty-first. He 
refused to accept, but suggested that his 
friend, Dr. Ignace Moscicki, a widely 
known chemical engineer, be chosen. On 
the following day Moscicki, who was with- 
out party affiliation and who had previously 
taken no part in political life, became the 
third president of the eight-year-old re- 
public. 

Since his man was in office Pilsudski 
had all the power of the presidency without 
any of its annoyances and responsibilities. 
Upon the formation of a permanent cabi- 
net, Bartel retained the premiership and 
also became minister of railways. Pil- 
sudski named himself minister of war. 
From this comparatively modest position 
he began to pull the wires. 


Everything Constitutional 


It is worth stating in this connection 
that more than half of the new ministers 
were drawn from the so-called intellectual 
class and had not been identified with poli- 
tics. This shows that the marshal was 
aiming at the evil that had impeded natu- 
ral progress so long. From the outset 
Pilsudski showed that he was to be boss. 
The Belvedere Palace is the usual residence 
of Polish presidents. The old marshal, how- 
ever, settled himself there and directed 
Moscicki to live at the Mazek, the palace of 
the old Polish kings and later the abode of 
the Russian governors of Warsaw. It is 
slightly moth-eaten and lacks both the 
comfort and location of the Belvedere. 

Once in the saddle, Pilsudski lost no time 
in putting his announced reforms into ef- 
fect. In one respect his procedure differed 
from that of Mussolini. In Italy the dic- 
tator seized the power and then had the 
king name him premier and dissolve par- 
liament. Pilsudski kept more to the con- 
stitution, but he bent that instrument to 
his will. 

The most important step that he fos- 
tered was an amendment to the constitu- 
tion enabling the president and the cabinet 
to govern by decree during a dissolution of 
parliament. All that these decrees need, to 
have the full force of the law, are the signa- 
tures of the executive and his ministers. 
This invests the executive branch of the 
government with special legislative powers 
and also the right to dissolve the national 
assembly. It provides a whip hand over 
congress. A stroke of the pen will put an 
obstreperous body out of commission, and 
the decree mill can then grind out what is 
necessary to the boss business. All the 
while there is no usurpation of any kind, be- 
cause everything is beautifully constitu- 
tional. 

With the clearing of the political air came 
a corresponding improvement in business. 
Here you have a parallel with Italy as soon 
as Mussolini came to the fore. The zloty 
hardened, trade balances became favor- 
able, unemployment decreased, and a gen- 
eral feeling of confidence developed. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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CHRYSLER STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


The Chrysler plan of Standardized 
Quality gives long years of superlative 
service at a minimum cost for operation 
and upkeep, to the owner of every 
Chrysler car. 


The first, and the greatest requirement 
of Standardized Quality, is that each of 
the four lines of cars bearing the Chry- 
sler name contains within itself capac- 
ities far beyond any extreme which the 
owner will ever impose. 


This means that in each Chrysler model 
there is stored a great reserve of perform- 
ance, of endurance, of durability. It 
means that the severest demands of the average 
motorist must necessarily fall short of what the 
Chrysler is capable of delivering. 


No one can—or would if he could—drive con- 
sistently at the 80 miles and more per hour which 
the Chrysler Imperial “80” turns up so readily. 


But the eighty-mile speed of the Imperial “80”—the 
reserve which may never be tapped—means that 
at 45, or 55, or 65 miles, or more, an hour, it 
travels with an effortless easement which is unique 
in the history of fine motoring. 


The same is true, within its own speed abilities, of 
the Chrysler “70”—the car that has Chryslerized 
the design and manufacture of all motor cars in the 
last three years; the same is true of the lighter six, 
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capacities far beyond any extreme 
which the owner will ever impose. 


That means that each Chrysler model 
carries a great reserve of performance, 
of endurance, of durability—due to the 
Chrysler Plan of Standardized Quality. 
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HRYSLER 


“bO — 60 — 70 — GO” 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


‘By J. E. FIELDS 


Chrysler “60”; the same 
is also true of the new 
Chrysler ‘50’’, finest 


of fours. 


The first, and the 
greatest, requirement 
of Standardized 
Quality is that each 
of the four lines of 
cars bearing the 
Chrysler name con- 
tain within itself 


Chrysler’s enduring 
performance is the spec- 
tacular, interesting thing 
about these cars. 


But underlying this en- 
during performance is 
the Chrysler plan of 
Standardized Quality— 
a fixed and inflexible 
quality standard which 
enforces the same scrupulously close limits—the 
same rigid rule of engineering exactness—the same 
absolute accuracy and precision of alignment and 
assemblage—in the measurement, the machining 
and the manufacturing of every part, practice and 
process in four lines of Chrysler cars—**50”’,“*60”, 
“70” and the Imperial “80”—so that each individual 
car shall be the Supreme Value in its own class. 


ae 


Thus“purchaser’s risk’’is eliminated. The purchaser 
knows that every Chrysler from the lowest-priced 
to the highest-priced is supreme value in its class. 
That the value of each is unquestionable. 


It is this Standardized Quality, and the certainty of 
it, that gives to the Chrysler owner the supreme 
and implicit confidence in his car, even though he 
demands the seemingly impossible in performance. 
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One post-coup performance, with a dis- 
tinct concern for us, was typical of the new 
state of economic affairs. For nearly a year 
negotiations have been pending between 
the Anaconda-Harriman interests and the 
Polish Government for the purchase of ex- 
tensive zine, coal and smelter properties in 
Upper Silesia. They were part of the im- 
mense Giesche holdings and represented an 
investment of $10,000,000 in good Yankee 
money. Three successive cabinets had dal- 
lied with the deal, and the New Yorkers, 
with their patience exhausted, were about 
to quit and go home. Along came the Pil- 
sudski régime, and the business was suc- 
cessfully concluded without delay. The 
whole story of this transaction, which rep- 
resents by far the largest American interest 
in Poland, will be told in a subsequent 
article. I refer to it here because it shows 
the attitude of the present government to- 
ward practical matters. Pilsudski is no 
temporizer and he demands action from 
those who obey his behest. 

We can now see how he sizes up at close 
range. The Pilsudski government had been 
in power exactly three months when I 
reached Warsaw in August. Although the 
smoke had cleared, so to speak, the dic- 
tator was not only the man of the hour in 
Poland but the object of solicitude in va- 
rious capitals, especially Berlin and Mos- 
cow. Though my mission, as usual, was 
more economic than political, it was im- 
portant to get a first-hand impression of 
the individual who had dominated the news 
of the world while he was staging his come- 
back. 

It is far more difficult to see Pilsudski 
than Mussolini. The Pole is a soldier, which 
means that he is not long on talk, as all 
people discover who have a go at him. He 
loves power, but likes to project it from be- 
hind a camouflage. Furthermore, he re- 
sents cross-examination, as this episode 
shows: Shortly after the revolution he re- 
ceived the foreign correspondents who had 
flocked to Warsaw the minute trouble 
started. He answered their first questions 
with a blunt yes or no. When one of the 
interrogators persisted in a certain query, 
the marshal turned abruptly on his heel 
and left the crowd cold. There was no in- 
terview that day or any day after. 

Before the presidency matter was set- 
tled, a delegation of socialists waited on 
him at the Belvedere to state their wants. 
“T’ll give you exactly ten minutes,” said 
the great man. When that time expired 
he snapped, ‘‘You cannot have what you 
want,’’ and the audience was over. 

Pilsudski, therefore, is not particularly 
accessible. He usually receives visitors and 
delegations on Thursdays, between one and 
three o’clock. The fact that official mis- 
sions gravitate to him instead of to the 
president is only one of many evidences 
that he is the real head of the government. 


The Polish Napoleon 


I had started the machinery for an ap- 
pointment before I reached Poland. Much 
to my delight, I was notified almost imme- 
diately after my arrival that I would be 
received by the marshal on the following 
day, which happened to be a Thursday. 
The hour was set for 1:30. 

Pilsudski’s office is in the Ministry of 
War, a huge white building that was once a 
Russian barracks, and looks like one. 
Troops in steel helmets are on guard at all 
the entrances. My first attempt was at the 
wrong door, and after vainly assailing the 
guard in every language that I knew, and 
some that I did not know, I managed to 
find the main portal. Once inside, I had to 
get a pass to advance farther. Armed with 
a document that bore many signatures, I 
mounted the broad stairway to the second 
floor. Here I was met by a dapper and 
agreeable artillery officer, Major Keminski 
by name, who was one of the aides-de-camp 
of the marshal, and who spoke excellent 
German. He led me to a large reception 
salon, where I found not less than twenty 
persons assembled. 
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“Are all these people waiting to see the 
marshal?”’ I asked. 

““Yes,’’ was the reply. 

““Then keep me for the last,’’ I enjoined 
him. He said he would do his best, and left. 
I also asked him what language I was to 
use with the marshal, whereupon I was in- 
formed that I could use either French or 
German. I suggested that in the interests 
of accuracy it might be well to have some- 
one with me who spoke English. 

I had ample time to familiarize myself 
with that reception room. Dominating one 
wall was a spirited painting of a review of 
Polish Uhlans before the Grossfiirst Con- 
stanti in 1815. 

Two objects had peculiar significance. 
They were bronze busts of Pilsudski and 
Napoleon, and faced each other from marble 
mantelpieces that stood at either end of 
the salon. 

As I sat there the memory of two com- 
paratively recent experiences was stirred. 
One was of the last field marshal I had 
interviewed. It was old Hindenburg in 
Berlin. The other related to the talk I had 
with Mussolini at Rome. Pilsudski was 
more after the Duce model, and I was eager 
to make a comparison. 


A Soldier With Mouthpieces 


At two o’clock my friend, the little major, 
came in, clicked his heels, and read what 
seemed to be the roll call of visitors. My 
companions in waiting included a brace of 
generals ablaze with medals, half a dozen 
lesser soldier fry, the Polish minister to 
Finland, and delegations representing 
social and military organizations, with in- 
vitations to the marshal to attend meet- 
ings, fairs and celebrations. As each man’s 
name was called he rose, bowed and said 
what appeared to be the Polish equivalent 
of ‘‘Present.’’ I was relieved to find that 
my name came last. The major had made 
good. However long I might have to wait, 
I would have no person fuming to get me 
out. Asit happened, I had more time with 
Pilsudski than anyone else. 

In less than forty minutes Pilsudski 
polished off exactly twenty people. The 
way he disposed of his visitors showed that 
he was not only a fast worker but had the 
ability to choke off unnecessary speech, and 
at the same time make every caller feel that 
he had received special attention. Despite 
his gruffness, the marshal is something of a 
salesman. 

At 2:40 o’clock the major, figuratively, 
gave the all-clear signal, and I went into an 
adjoining antechamber, where I met Capt. 
Count Grocholski, who was to interpret in 
case I needed it. We chatted a few mo- 
ments until a buzzer sounded and I was 
ushered into the next room. As the door 
opened I had my first sight of Pilsudski. 

He sat at a flat-topped desk in the corner 
of a small office that was almost bare of 
adornment. Behind him hung a life-size 
portrait of Gen. Ritz Smygley, one of his 
fighting comrades in the war against the 
Bolsheviki. There were no other pictures. 

Pilsudski was hunched over the desk. At 
my entrance he straightened up, extended 
his hand, and said in French, ‘“‘I am very 
glad to meet you.”” He beckoned to the 
chair opposite and we settled ourselves for 
a talk. All the while Count Grocholski 
stood rigidly at attention near the door. 

First a close-up of the man. Pilsudski is 
a far from impressive figure. He is spare, 
wiry, with stooped shoulders. Toughness 
and tenacity are evident in his frame. He 
lacks the smartly turned out appearance of 
Haig and Foch. Hindenburg is better 
groomed. He wore a blue-gray uniform 
that had seen considerable service. In- 
dicating his rank were the two crossed 
batons on the collar of his tunic. Although 
he has a chest of decorations, he wore only 
one. It was the Virtuti Militaire— Mili- 
tary Virtue—Poland’s Victoria Cross, and 
is bestowed only for valor. 

Although unprepossessing, there is an 
arresting quality about the man. His face, 
which has a Mongolian cast, is seamed and 
lined. Those years of exile, prison and 
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flirting with death have written their in- 
effable record there. His eyes have a quick 
gleam suggesting the swift swoop of the 
eagle. 

His thatch of grayish hair stands up al- 
most straight, and his mustache is heavy 
and drooping. 

With Pilsudski I had a new experience 
in that I was subjected to no rigorous 
cross-examination. Men like Mussolini in- 
terview their interviewers, especially when 
they knock about the world. They are al- 
ways athirst for information. Not so with 
the Marshal of Poland. He merely asked 
how long I had been in Warsaw and got on 
the job without delay. 

At the outset I asked if I could speak 
German, since I functioned in it more flu- 
ently than in French. ‘‘Yes, yes,’’ he an- 
swered. Then he said, “‘As a boy I learned 
both English and French, but I later forgot 
most of it. When the war began and I 
fought in the Austrian army against the 
Russians, most of the German came back, 
and also the French.” 

“What did you speak when you were in 
exile in England?” I queried. 

With this he gave a growl, his nearest ap- 
proach so far to a laugh, and replied, “I did 
not speak much of anything. As a matter 
of fact, I could never master English, al- 
though I read it. Somehow I cannot get 
English words out of my throat.” 

The moment I began to ask him ques- 
tions, he said: 

““T do not like to be interviewed, al- 
though I will do the best I can for you. I 
am a soldier, and a soldier’s business is not 
to engage in much conversation.” 

Let me interpolate here that Pilsudski’s 
almost chronic refusal to talk for publica- 
tion stands him in good stead. After the 
revolution he said to an old associate, 
‘Why should I commit myself on national 
and international questions when I have a 
whole cabinet of ministers to do the talk- 
ing?” 

Knowing how well America stood in 
Poland—it was a relief to come at last to 
a country that did not bristle with resent- 
ment at our prosperity, or had a grouch 
about the war debt—I first asked for a mes- 
sage of some kind to the United States. 
I felt that this would loosen the talk waves, 
and it did. 


No Imperialistic Aims 


Pilsudski said, “‘Poland’s message to 
America needs no formal utterance. Amer- 
ica is our friend, and she has proved it on 
many occasions, never more so than in the 
dark days that beset us after the Armistice. 
The free and independent Poland is in- 
separably linked with our gratitude to 
America for her help in establishing it. 
What we want almost more than anything 
else is a growing economic relationship 
with her.” 

Having established the conversational 
entente, I now proceeded to ask him for an 
expression on the future of Poland. The 
marshal’s retort was: : 

“That is a difficult question to answer, 
and one which requires much thought. It 
is my firm belief that we have achieved 
political stabilization at home. We are still 
beset by enemies outside the republic. One 
thing is certain, however: Poland is now 
united. As a codrdinated nation with a 
common ideal of patriotism, she will go for- 
ward to realize her economic destiny. Eco- 
nomic revival must follow political order.’’ 

Up to this time we had talked both in 
French and in German. In view of the 
more or less ticklish nature of the questions 
I proposed to propound, I thought it advis- 
able to call in the count, who still stood at 
attention. I, therefore, said to Pilsudski in 
my best German, ‘‘Suppose we call in the 
Herr Capitain.”’ Every title in German is 
prefixed by the word ‘‘ Herr.” 

At this the marshal burst into a real 
laugh. ‘‘Herr Capitain,’’ he repeated with 
almost a chuckle. ‘‘No one would recognize 
him on parade if he were addressed in that 
way. Our friend here should be called 
Herr Rittmeister.”’ 
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Then I looked down at his boots, and saw © 
that he wore spurs. The reason for the 
marshal’s mirth was evident. The count 
was a cavalry officer, and in German a 
cavalry captain is called Herr Rittmeister. 
All other captains are Herr Hauptmann. 

In this little episode, which put the old 
fellow in good humor, I saw one reason why 
Pilsudski’s men adore him and _ follow 
blindly at his call; this, too, despite the 
fact that, so the story goes, he does not hesi- 
tate to box their ears when they irritate 
him. The count now came up with a broad 
smile on his face, and the interview was 
resumed. 

‘“What about all this alleged Polish im- 
perialism?”’ I now asked. The European 
press had been full of reports of impending 
Polish aggression in Lithuania and else- 
where, and it was a live subject. Pilsudski 
responded in this wise: 

“T have said ‘no’ to this question so 
often that I should think that by this time 
the world realized that Poland has no im- 
perialistic aims. Poland covets no new ter- 
ritory. She stands unalterably by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Our task, and it is a 
big one, is to develop what has come to us 
as the heritage of the World War, and for 
which we fought.” 


Lead Pills to Cure War 


Since Pilsudski’s army effectively pre- 
vented a Bolshevization of Poland, and 
therefore prevented a Red invasion of Ger- 
many and Central Europe in 1920, I next 
put this query: “What is the future of 
Soviet Russia?”’ 

There was no hesitancy in the marshal’s 
reply. With more emphasis, perhaps, than 
he had used at any other time during the 
talk, he declared: 

‘*Bolshevism has reached its peak. The 
Soviet Government has made so many 
promises of-great things and failed to realize 
them, that the world has now come to the 
conclusion that, economically and politi- 
cally, the Bolshevik system is a failure. It 
is doomed to inevitable destruction, and I 
doubt very much if it will spread outside of 
Russia. Always remember that prosperity 
is the strongest enemy of Bolshevism. The 
world seems to be coming into a new era of 
progress, and Sovietism cannot flourish 
amid progress.” 

My final question was: ‘‘What is the 
formula for European peace?” To this 
Pilsudski made the following reply: 

““This is one of the most difficult of all 
questions to answer. The reason is that you 
must combat the age-old tendency of the 
human race to quarrel and fight. Had the 
League of Nations functioned as was ex- 
pected, it might have built up a vast and 
effective machine for world peace. But so 
far it has failed of its purpose. 

‘Thus it is left to the nations to do what 
the League has not done. My idea is that 
the nations who sincerely want peace should 
unite against those who want war. If the 
war element wants fight, let them have it 
until they are cured. In this way war can 
be outlawed. The United States, with its 
immense resources and prestige, could be a 
great agency to this end.” 

I saw that it was three o’clock. Knowing 
that the marshal invariably left his office 
for lunch at that hour, I produced the 


‘photograph of him which is used in this 


article and asked him to sign it. This he 
did most graciously. He then told me that 
he was glad I had come to Poland to find 
out at first hand just what was going on. 
With this he shook my hand warmly and I 
went my way. 

A contrast between Pilsudski and Mus- 
solini is inevitable, and for obvious reasons. 
For one thing, they are the outstanding fig- 
ures in Europe today. No others approach 
them in vividness of interest or personality. 
Secondly, they are bound to affect and 
shape the course of international events 
during the next six months. 

Let us first see what they have in com- 
mon. Both are fighting socialists, but they 
have not hesitated to use reactionary 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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This O 


saves the owner ot 


nearly $4,000 a year 


Because of ‘'8 definite operat- 
ing economies’? The Drive It 
Yourself Company of Georgia 
uses Veedol Forzol exclusively. 


POST 


ESS than 5 years ago Veedol Forzol, 

an oil created exclusively to lubricate 

the Ford car, was first offered to the public. 

Today that oil is the outstanding success 

in its field. It is now used by more than 

a million Ford owners—a number that is 
fast increasing. 


The reason for Veedol Forzol’s success 
is plain. It gives definite results which 
are unequalled. Ata conservative estimate 


Veedol Forzol saves from 10% to 25% in 
the cost of operating a Ford car. 


The accurate and detailed report that 
follows is typical of the economies effected 
by this oil wherever it is used. They are 
economies that have made Veedol Forzol 
the accepted Ford oil from coast to coast. 


Let this letter from The Drive It Yourself 
Company of Georgia to the makers of 
Veedol Forzol tell you its own story: 


A 7 7 f 


We operate 55 Ford cars an average total of 
55,000 miles a month. Here are our detailed 


THE fleet of 55 Fords of The Drive It Yourself Company 
of Georgia. Weedol Forzol reduced operating costs 


of these cars an average of almost $70 per car, a year. 
© 1926, T.W.0.S.C. 
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IL 
55 FORDS 


M.B.Henderson, 
Pres., The Drive 
It Yourself Com- 
pany of Georgia 


Operating costs per month before we used 
Veedol Forzol and after we adopted it: 


Before using Veedol Forzol 


Cheap oil, cost . . $137.00 
Replacing 44sets of trans- 
mission bands at $5.00 


a set, Cost 220.00 
Gasoline, 3055 gallons at 
21 cents a gallon, cost. 641.55 


Total cost per month. $998.55 


After adopting Veedol Forzol 


Veedol Forzol, through 
greater oil mileage, only 
COSC. |e aie eon O>.0> (a 4075 saving) 
Replacing 4 sets of trans- 
mission bands at $5.00 
a set, Cost : 

Gasoline, 2749 gallons at 
21 centsa gallon, cost . 


20.00 (a 91% saving) 


577.29 (a 10% saving) 
Total cost per month. $680.34 (a 32% saving) 
Total saving permonth $318.21 


That is a total saving of $3818.52 per year on 
our operating expenses, effected by using Veedol 
Forzol Motor Oil. An average yearly saving of 
almost $70 a car. 


An interesting thing that our records disclose 
is that had Veedol Forzol cost us $3.65 per 
gallon, it would have been as economical as the 
cheap oil we were using at 50 cents per gallon. 


We want to express our appreciation of the 
splendid service your oil is giving us and the 
very material saving it has effected in our oper- 
ating overhead. 


(Signed) M. B. Henderson, President 
7 * y 


| eae is nothing unusual about The 
Drive It Yourself Company’s experience 
with Veedol Forzol. Any Ford owner can 
obtain definite economies by using this 
oil. These savings are made in eight ways, 
“The 8 Economies of Veedol Forzol”:— 
10 to 25% gasoline saving; elimination 
of costly chatter; 10 to 25% saving in oil; 
10 to 25% saving in carbon; resistance to 
heat and friction; resistance to fuel dilu- 
tion; increased ability to coast; reduction 
of repair bills. 


Today, stop at the orange and black 
Veedol Forzol sign. Have the dealer 
drain your crank-case and refill with this 
economy oil made exclusively for Fords. 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
Eleven Broadway, New York. Branches 
or warehouses in all principal cities. 
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Miss ETHEL BARRYMORE 
America’s foremost character actress 
“.. this car should find favor with 
anyone possessing a sense of the 
unusually desirable and beautiful.” 


Mr. LEE DEFOREST 


Leading engineering authority 


“T know of no engine other than the 
sleeve-valve Knight which actually 
improves with use.” 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Authoress, playwright, outdoors-woman 


“Next to my favorite saddle-horse, 
give me this spirited Willys-Knight 
Great Six.” 


THE 


October 30,1926 


“|... 1 take this oppo 
wonderful car you 


ARTS A 


LITERATURE = 


UST nineteen months ago, transpired one of the 
most significant events in 10 years of motor-car 
progress ...a new and brilliant chapter was written 
into the record of the American-built automobile. 


A new-type car—different in its conception, differ- 
ent in its engineering, different in design from any- 
thing that had ever preceded it—was first presented 
for American consideration . . . 


The first modern Knight-engined motor-car .. . the 
Willys-Knight Great Six ...in which the most ad- 
vanced engineering accomplishments of Europe and 
greatly improved American performance standards 
were merged into one. 


4 4 4 


An extremely powerful car, very fast, exceedingly 
active... powered with the exclusive Knight sleeve- 
valve engine, protected by patent, which other man- 
ufacturers would pay millions to get. . 


A motor which years of tests have proven the most 
efficient automobile motor built . . . the same type of 
power-plant used in the French Panhard and Voisin, 
the Belgian Minerva, the British Daimler-Knight . . . 


A car whose marked beauty is conspicuous even 
among the most beautifully-designed cars . . . whose 
fittings and appointments rank in richness, in lux- 
ury, in comfort, with the utmost the world’s finest 
cars afford... 


It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight Great Six 
should step quickly into a preferred place in public 
favor . .. a position it has so improved that today it is 
second to none in sales among luxury automobiles. 


No carbon troubles—no valve grinding 
—up-keep cost cut to half 


Two items alone—grinding valves and removing 
carbon—account for at least one-half the upkeep cost 
of the ordinary automobile . . . Every owner knows 
that. . . With the Willys-Knight Great Six there is 
no such expense . . . There are no valves to grind— 
no carbon to remove. 


— unite in the m 
ever paid te 


WILLYS-KN 


“WITH AN ENGINES 
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ratulate you on the 
d in turning out.” 


g Alfonso of Spain. 


) SCIENCES - 
MIETY - ROYALT 


markable tribute 


‘motor car 


TT Great SIX 


NEVER WEAR OUT” 


Every owner of a poppet-valve car knows, too, that 
he has more lay-ups and more annoyance because of 
carbon cleaning than for any other reason .. . For 
this, he pays. Not only in money. But in loss of 
the service of his car. 


Carbon cannot harm the engine of the Willys-Knight 
Great Six. Hence, carbon troubles, and the expense 
and inconvenience of remedying them, never enter 
into its owner's calculation... 


In fact, the presence of carbon in the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine only serves to seal compression, 
to prevent waste of power . . . It is a desirable agent. 
Instead of hampering or harming, it actually helps this 
engine to perform. 

It follows, naturally, that no automobile, regardless 
of its cost—if equipped with the poppet-valve type 
of engine—can escape a /oss in power, a /oss in effi- 
ciency, from the first day its engine starts to run... 


With the Willys-Knight Great Six, the exact reverse 
is true... It gains in power. It gazns in engine-efh- 
ciency. It gains in smooth and silent running. It zm- 
proves with use. . .The patented Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine is the only motor-mechanism known 
that, to a limit never yet reached, grows better with 
every mile! 
7 if 2 2 


The new Willys Finance Plan means less money 


down; smaller monthly payments; and the lowest — 


credit cost. 
na y 7 


Willys-Knight Great Six Touring $1750; Roadster 
$1850; 4-passenger Coupe $2195; 5-passenger Sedan 
$2295; 7-passenger Sedan $2495. 

New “70” Willys-Knight Six, a car of 113'4-inch 
wheelbase — companion car to the Willys-Knight 
Great Six —Touring $1295; Roadster $1525; 2-pas- 
senger Coupe $1395; Standard Sedan $1395; De 
Luxe Sedan $1495; f. 0. b. factory. Prices and speci- 
fications subject to change without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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MRS. JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
Distinguished society matron 
“Certainly no woman could ask for 
a more charmingly appointed or 
more easily handled motor car.” 


> 
— 0006 HOOD 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Dean of American artists 
“A beautiful piece of work—as pleas- 
ing to the eye as any I have ever 
examined.’’* 


Miss Etsizt DEWOLEFE 


Famous interior decorator 


“Someone with a true sense of the 
fitness of things conceived the ap- 
pointments of this motor-car.” 


* © Underwood & Unaerwood | 
sabia) 
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wiring 
takes caretul planning 


OU can tell a house in which the wiring has been planned—not 
just “‘let” to the man who handed in the lowest bid. There’s a light 


The G-E Wiring System is 4 5 ¢ ; 3 
just where you want it over your mirror. There’s an outlet in the hall 


a system of housewiring 


embodying adequate out- for your vacuum cleaner. There’s provision for every electrical con- 
lets, conveniently con- ‘ me f Llanliet d 4 ona 4 | 
trolled, and using G-Eima- venience! Comfortable living centers around good lighting and elec- 
terials throughout. trical convenience. But good wiring must be planned! 

Merchandise Department 

OO ee. The G-E Wiring System is planned wiring—carefully developed by 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


engineers and architects, so that it is adaptable to any home. Adding 
but a tiny fraction to the cost of a house, it assures you enough lights — 
plenty of outlets and switches—wise arrangement. More—it gives 
you a sense of security to know that all the wiring materials that are 
sealed into your walls are made and guaranteed by General Electric. 


Call in a reliable contractor—and specify a G-E Wiring System. 


IRING SYSTEM 


— for lifetime SCYUICE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


(Continued from Page 72) 
means. In fact, each is a combination of 
radical and imperialist. Every agency is 
grist to the play of their ambitions. When 
he was chief of state Pilsudski said: 

“Although the whole past drives me to- 
ward government with the Left, there is 
something above the Left. That something 
is Poland. If I do not find the necessary 
and competent help on the Left, I look 
elsewhere.”’ 

This means that throughout his strenu- 
ous career Pilsudski has invariably put Po- 
land above party. He regards his country 
as a child over which he must exercise super- 
vision. If that child is naughty he chas- 
tises it. When it is menaced he rallies to 
its aid. 

Mussolini has something of the same 
attitude toward Italy. Both are animated 
by a flaming sense of patriotism that is al- 
most fanaticism. Incidentally, and regard- 
less of whatever view you may have of their 
methods, they are not only incorruptible 
but poor men. Pilsudski’s salary as minis- 
ter of war is not more than the equivalent 
of $2500 a year. He refused to accept his 
pension as marshal. Here the parallel 
ends. Mussolini has real qualities of vision 
and statesmanship; Pilsudski is merely a 
blunt fighting man, and is more like Gen. 
Primo de Rivera in Spain. Mussolini has 
wrought economic marvels; Pilsudski 
cleared the ground for fiscal and other 
reconstruction. 

In personality these two remarkable men 
are far apart. Mussolini, at forty-three— 
he is sixteen years younger than Pilsudski— 
is the dynamic incarnation of masterfulness. 
In technic he is a super Roosevelt, adoring 
the spotlight, and dramatizing himself in 
everything he says and does. He has the 
fluency of the professional reformer. Noth- 
ing from dress reform to imperialism has 
escaped his criticism and suggestion. He is 
perhaps the world’s greatest showman. 

Pilsudski, on the other hand, although 
bluff and arrogant, fights shy of the press 
agent. As I have already pointed out, 
though he loves power, he prefers to exer- 
cise it from behind some facade. Yet he 
shows an occasional flash of vanity that is 
in sharp contrast with his avowed reticence 
and reserve. Here is an example: 

Shortly after the installation of the pres- 
ident, there was a gala night at the opera 
in Warsaw. The new president, who is a 
shy and modest soul, appeared quietly and 
got only a faint round of applause. There 
was not much cheering after the national 
anthem had been played. After the first 
act was over, Pilsudski arrived with his en- 
tire staff, which distributed itself through- 
out the house. The moment the marshal 
showed himself in his box there was a wild 
tumult, and he got a tremendous ovation. 
In the phraseology of the stage, he had 
made a good entrance. Of course it had 
been carefully planned. This episode is 
strongly reminiscent of Mussolini methods. 


A Publisher’s Subsidy 


Where Mussolini gets his diversion by 
racing a motor car like mad, Pilsudski goes 
in for quieter things. His great hobbies are 
agriculture and the planting of apple trees. 
His secondary interest is in beekeeping. It 
is difficult to imagine the dictator of Italy 
engaging in such a truly rural and Arcadian 
performance. 

To round out this narrative it is neces- 
sary to visualize briefly the story of Pilsud- 
ski’s life up to the time when he again 
assumed the chief rdle at Warsaw in May. 
I doubt if any living person has endured so 
much and survived. 

For nearly forty years he has dodged 
death in some form. A past master of plot 
and Putsch, his title of the Great Conspira- 
tor is well bestowed. 

Born at Vilna five years after the last 
organized Polish revolt against Russia, he 
imbibed hatred of ezarist rule at his moth- 
er’s breast. She, by the way, was the 
model for the heroine in Sienkiewicz’s fa- 
mous novel, The Deluge. His family for 
decades had been revolutionists. When his 
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eldest brother was sent to Siberia for com- 
plicity in the attempt on the life of Alexan- 
der III, Josef, then only sixteen, dedicated 
himself to vengeance. In this he had a kin- 
ship with Lenin, who became the avowed 
enemy of czarism on the day his brother 
was executed at the behest of a military 
tribunal. 

Before he was twenty Pilsudski had 
allied himself with the Polish Socialist 
party. It was largely through the efforts of 
the groups of revolutionaries whom he soon 
dominated that Poland developed into 
Russia’s Ireland. Pilsudski became editor 
of a revolutionary paper that was printed 
in a Vilna cellar. The place was raided by 
Cossacks, and he was packed off to Siberia 
for five years. Upon his return he turned 
again to his revolutionary tactics. One of 
the first steps was to resume the publica- 
tion of the journal which had been sup- 
pressed while he was in exile. When he 
needed money for it he raided the office of 
the imperial tax collector. With a sense of 
humor that has stood him in good stead in 
many a tight corner, he invariably left a re- 
ceipt. 

Now began a series of brilliant and dar- 
ing exploits. One will illustrate the type of 
adventure that he indulged in. Ten of his 
Polish corevolutionists were condemned to 
death in the Warsaw citadel. In some way 
Pilsudski obtained a blank order signed by 
the military governor for the release of ten 
prisoners, and calling for their delivery to a 
lieutenant who would carry them off in a 
police van. The future Marshal of Poland 
recruited six of his most trusted colleagues. 
Then he obtained six gendarme uniforms 
and an army lieutenant’s rig for himself. In 
these uniforms, and under his command, 
the party appeared at the citadel, effected 
the release of the prisoners, and got them 
across the frontier with fake passports. 


The Cloak of Insanity 


Pilsudski’s activities had made him a 
marked man. The office of his revolution- 
ary sheet was raided again, and he was once 
more apprehended. This time he was sen- 
tenced to death in the Warsaw citadel. He 
cheated the hangman in characteristic 
fashion. 

By this time Pilsudski had built up a 
powerful underground organization, and it 
rallied to him. With the aid of the prison 
doctor, who was a friend of Pilsudski’s 
father, a scheme was framed up that the 
prisoner should feign insanity. This he did 
in such realistic fashion that he was deemed 
a dangerous lunatic. It was the rule not to 
execute insane persons, so Pilsudski got a 
lease on life while the second phase of the 
program was hatched. All queer prisoners 
were sent to the grim old Fortress of Peter 
and Paul at the then St. Petersburg, and 
he was shipped there. Meanwhile, the un- 


‘derground organization planted one of its 


members—a well-known alienist—in the 
medical staff of the fortress. It was his job 
to observe the ‘“‘mad Pole,’”’ as he was 


‘called. Pilsudski cleverly kept up the de- 


ception until one night the doctor brought 
him an orderly’s uniform in which he 
escaped. A week after he was in Vienna. 
During the next few years, Pilsudski, 
now a nomad and in league with revolu- 
tionists abroad, kept up his campaign 
against Russia. When the Russo-Japanese 
War broke, he saw a heaven-born chance to 
harass his enemy. Conceiving a scheme to 
organize a Polish regiment to fight with the 
Japanese, he went out to Tokio and put the 
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proposition up to the Nipponese Govern- 
ment. The plan was rejected, and he estab- 
lished himself in England, where he worked 
with the same Wojciechowski whom, as you 
will recall, he turned out of the presidency 
last May. 

Returning in disguise to Poland, he col- 
lected some of his old colleagues and inter- 
fered with Russia’s war preparations by 
destroying munition plants and operating 
against the mobilization of Polish soldiers 
for service in Manchuria. He also started 
the organization of series of rifle clubs 
composed of boys in their teens. These 
clubs later became the nucleus of his fight- 
ing army. Likewise, he laid the foundation 
of his famous Polska Organizacja Woy- 
anna—Polish Military Society—which be- 
came known throughout the country as the 
PLOW 

The outbreak of the World War gave 
Pilsudski his great opportunity, although 
for a time the outlook was dark. He saw 
two of the ancient oppressors of his 
people—that is, Germany and Austria— 
arrayed against the third despoiler— Rus- 
sia. Obviously, from the patriotic stand- 
point, he could not fight with any of them, 
nor was it possible for him to align himself 
on the side of the Allies. He made the best 
of a bad bargain. 

In 1914 he organized his Polish Legion 
and joined the Austrians, who made him a 
brigadier general. His force made many 
successful sorties into Russia. With the 
unification of the armies of the Central 
Empires after the great Russian retreat, 
Pilsudski now found himself under German 
command. Next to the Russians he hated 
the Germans most. 

Always a conspirator, he turned against 
the Germans. He felt that their cause was 
doomed, and that the time would come 
when his country would be free to assert 
herself as an independent nation. He took 
up anew the expansion of his P.O. W. By 
day he was an officer in the Austrian army, 
but at night he was enrolling his old revolu- 
tionary comrades and the now grown-up 
members of his rifle clubs against the day 
that they would fight under the white 
eagle of Poland. Soon he came under sus- 
picion. It so happened that the Polish 
Legion was in the army corps commanded 
by General Bernhardi, the rabid militarist, 
who was perhaps the most active press 
agent of the Hohenzollern idea of world 
conquest. His well-known book forecast 
the World War and was food and drink to 
the old army ring at Berlin. 


A German Prisoner 


Bernhardi saw an easy way of getting 
rid of Pilsudski and his troublesome Legion. 
He ordered them into a suicide sector. In 
two days’ fighting they lost one-third of 
their personnel. Ordered in again, Pil- 
sudski promptly refused, was arrested for 
mutiny, tried and sentenced to death. One 
hour before the dawn of the day set for his 
execution, he was reprieved at the request 
of the Austrian High Command, and con- 
fined in prison at Magdeburg. This was 
in 1917. 

When the German Empire collapsed, Pil- 
sudski was released from prison by the 
new republican government. Upon his re- 
appearance at Warsaw he received a great 
and tumultuous welcome. His name was 
magic. Around him gathered the forces 
that were now to make a desperate struggle 
to build up the nation thrown up amid the 
wreck of war. I have already shown how 
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he became chief of state; how he cleared 
the country of the Bolshevik invaders and 
fought the Ukrainians. He was literally 
the rock upon which the republic was 
reared. It was largely due to his strong 
hand that a permanent government was 
organized and that some degree of peace 
and reconstruction came to the long- 
embroiled land. 

When Pilsudski retired to his estate in 
1923, it was with the belief that Poland 
could carry on. Inaction probably irked 
him. Be that as it may, the welter of polit- 
ical confusion and corruption, and likewise 
a growing tendency toward radicalism, 
gave him the provocation for reéntry upon 
the national stage. Perhaps he also sensed 
the menace of a fourth partition of his be- 
loved Poland. Like a twentieth-century 
Cincinnatus, he literally turned, not from 
the plow but from the pruning knife, to 
organize the coup that brought a new deal. 

Such is the romance of Pilsudski’s life. 
It has been a continuous serial of national 
service. No wonder he is called the Soul 
of Poland. 


America’s Part 


One final question: Will Pilsudski, or 
rather the régime that he dominates, last? 
Upon his tenure of power hinge fateful 
events. Obviously any government of 
which he is a part—and such is the case, 
for he is minister of war—seems safe. He 
is the watchdog of the republic, and is ap- 
parently appeased now that he has had his 
way. Because of the amendment to the 
constitution which he engineered from be- 
hind the scenes, his agent in the presidency 
can govern by decree, and can also dissolve 
parliament. Thus, if the legislative wing is 
not to his liking, he can have it choked off. 
So far as it is humanly possible to make a 
forecast about a country as politically 
emotional as Poland, the immediate future 
appears secure. 

The situation differs from that in Italy. 
All the Italian eggs are in one basket, be- 
cause Mussolini is the head, front and cen- 
ter of everything governmental. Should ill 
befall him, there is no one big enough to 
step into his shoes. Pilsudski’s passing 
would be a serious loss to Poland, but it 
would probably not precipitate the confu- 
sion, or worse, that the death of the Duce 
would inevitably bring about. He has able 
lieutenants. 

Moreover, Poland now realizes that it is 
up to her to go in for a drastic economic 
housecleaning. Pilsudski has cleaned the 
grafters out. The way is clear. On the 
whole there is a sincere desire to go ahead. 
In this advance American money and tech- 
nical skill are likely to play a large part. 
The Anaconda-Harriman deal marks the 
beginning of a big Yankee penetration. 
Two-thirds of the outstanding Polish Gov- 
ernment obligations are in the United 
States. We are building $12,000,000 worth 
of public utilities. An American is na- 
tional financial adviser, much to the irrita- 
tion of the Germans, and to a lesser degree, 
the British. All this, however, is a later 
story. 

It is on the external political side where 
the real danger lurks. Germany has suc- 
ceeded Russia as Poland’s pet aversion. 
Now that she is in the League of Nations 
she is certain to make an issue out of her 
racial minority. Her penetration and prop- 
aganda are prodding the Poles hard. There 
is always the hazard of conflict over the 
lost part of Silesia. German-encouraged 
resentment in Lithuania is brewing fur- 
ther friction. All the while Russia looks 
askance from the east. Poland may be the 
new spark to set Europe ablaze. 

Hence the importance of having Pilsud- 
ski on the job at Warsaw. His presence 
there means a big army fit for the fray. In 
this preparedness may lie a guaranty of 
peace. Whatever happens, Poland and her 
marshal remain a vital center of world 
interest. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
European articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Now at remarkably low cost 


and up for 
table models 


560 


and up for 


console sets 


$95 


Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of the Rockies 


N THOSE HOMEs where America’s 

leaders foregather—where cul- 
ture expresses approval only of the 
finest—where the standards of social 
prestige are set—there you will find 
the FREED-EISEMANN. It is signifi- 
cant that when government experts 
were directed to select a radio for 
the President's yacht, a FREED- 
EISEMANN was ordered by the Navy 
and installed on the Mayflower. 


We have been long besieged by 
requests for the FREED-EISEMANN 
with quality unchanged but at a lower 
cost. And now after two years of 
planning we are able to announce 
new low prices that at last make 


Only in the Freed- 


it possible for everyone to afford 
FREED-EISEMANN quality. 


Think of it! A genuine FREED- 
EISEMANN for as little as $60!— 
made with the same micrometer 
pasion, the same devotion to 

igh technical ideals, for which 
FREED-EISEMANN is famous. 

Shown above: Model 850, $650. 
The only radio in which Hazeltine 
and Latour inventions arecombined. 

You may have a demonstration in 


jour home without obligation, and pay 
on convenient terms if desired. 


Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, New York. 


Ezsemann Radio 


will you find all these features 
at such remarkably low cost 


Complete metal shielding from 
outside interference. One tuning 
control instead of three. Steel Chassis 


construction. oad cabinets. All 
sets can be run from house current 
with Freed-Eisemann power units. 


| a crackajack civilian pilot. 
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SPEED WINGS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Incidentally, the Curtiss Company was 
building two racing planes for the Army at 
the same time, and these two machines were 
being constructed in another building, en- 
trance to which was permitted only as a 
great favor. I was too busy learning some- 
thing about my own plane to worry about 
any of my competitors’ entries at this par- 
ticular stage, and I used to spend hours sit- 
ting in my plane while it was on the factory 
floor, accommodating myself to the cockpit 
appointments. Experience has since proved 
to me that this is most important in order 
that the pilot may automatically locate the 
throttle, the carburetor-mixture adjust- 
ment, and get the feel of the rudder and 
the elevator and aileron controls, without 
spending valuable time feeling about for 
them while in the air, and incidentally be- 
coming accustomed to looking over the side 
of the plane for judging distance from the 
ground—a most necessary feature for land- 
ing and taking off. We all rightly knew, at 
this point in our inexperience, that in land- 
ing and taking off we would encounter our 
greatest hazards and dangers. 

My plane was finally rolled outside the 
factory door for its motor ground test and I 
took my place in the cockpit and the motor 
was started. Before a plane is permitted to 
take the air, chocks are placed in front of 
the wheels and the motor is started and run 
wide open at varying speeds, to insure that 
it will function properly in the air. This is 
called the ground test. After thoroughly 
warming up the engine and checking the 
water and oil temperatures, the oil pressure, 
and the gas pressure, I opened the motor 
wide. What aroar! That was the greatest 
horse ‘power and noise that I had ever sat 
behind. The plane was taken over to 
Mitchel Field, Army Air Service, and serv- 
iced with gas, oil and water, and we waited 
for favorable flying conditions. 

The next day was bright and clear, and 
the air conditions were everything a pilot 
could ask for. Mind you, none of us knew 
anything about flying this type of ship, and 


| the only man who had made a success of 


flying this particular one was Bert Acosta, 
IT could have 
benefited greatly by chatting with him and 
taking advantage of his experience, and 


| would have learned some very important 


points about its peculiarities, but he was 
nowhere about. While the engine was being 
tuned up, I remember sitting on the ground 
a short distance away, calmly smoking a 
cigarette in an attitude of carefully as- 
sumed composure. Then and there did I 
get a real clear shot right through the mid- 
dle of human nature. The average human 
is a master fake, hiding and concealing his 
emotions and thoughts, and expending 
great energy and effort in pretense. 


An Authority on Fear 


There I was, thoroughly scared, sitting 
calmly by, smoking, and my only consola- 
tion was the satisfaction I achieved from 
serenely flicking the ash from my cigarette 
and realizing that not one of the hundreds 
of folks looking on knew or even guessed 
how thoroughly scared I was. I have never 
hesitated to speak openly and freely about 
fear and my experience with it, to the ap- 
parent surprise of nonflyers. If experience 
means anything at all I am an expert in 
discussing the subject, for, as a matter of 
fact, I have been scared so darn often and 
so thoroughly and in so many different 
ways in the air that I don’t hesitate one 
moment in claiming the status. Perhaps 
my frank confession is based on an effort to 
prove something else, and you can guess 
what it is yourself when you learn that it 
has always been my claim that the man 
without fear is the man without brains. Be 
that as it may, we all know the sensation 
and might just as well confess to it calmly 
and without shame. The next few minutes 
were mighty potent for me, as I alone knew 
how much they might hold. 


The mechanics idled the motor and sig- 
naled that everything was running beauti- 
fully, and I climbed in and strapped on the 
belt which was to hold me in the plane, and 
quietly registered a hope that things would 
continue to stay beautiful while the plane 
was turned around and taxied out onto the 
field, heading into the wind. Taking final 
stock of the business in hand, I jammed the 
throttle wide open, and away we went in a 
cloud of dust and noise; and for the next 
few minutes I was very busy looking around 
and trying to find out what was going on 
and what it was all about. 

I stuck my head out to see what was 
happening and I thought my head was com- 
ing off. My goggles were blown clear off the 
plane and my eyes were so bothered by the 
wind that I could hardly see. I climbed up 
a couple of thousand feet and dug out my 
spare set of goggles and took charge of this 
aerial bronco. After sailing around at a 
reduced speed up there for a while, I grad- 
ually found out that this plane could be 
handled and that it was very pleasant to 
fly and that I was in command of an air- 
plane possessed of wonderful possibilities 
for turning, twisting, climbing and straight- 
away speed. 


Landing an Express Train 


I forgot to tell you that at this time, in 
aviation racing, we had neglected to put 
air speed indicators in our speedsters, so I 
didn’t know how fast I was going, and 
didn’t care particularly, since it was fast 
enough for me. About this time I decided 
that in as much as I had never landed this 
dancing ship it might be good business to 
attempt the operation while my motor was 
performing properly, and an air speed in- 
dicator would have been of great assistance 
here in aiding me readily to reduce my un- 
accustomed speed to a safe minimum. A 
pilot should always make one or more land- 
ings when he is flying a strange ship, just 
as soon as he has tried out his controls and 
mastered the general handling and the 
stalling speed—flying at the lowest speed 
at which his plane will remain in control— 
of his ship, because while the motor is still 
functioning properly it is always possible 
for him to rely upon it and correct for a bad 
landing or overshooting his field by going 
around and trying another approach. So | 
down I went for my first landing in a racing 
airplane at seventy-five miles an hour. Not 
less! 

I slipped over the hangar roofs and tried 
to bring the plane close to the ground at a 
low rate of speed, but by the time I had 
lost my speed I had also lost my aerodrome 
by overshooting it. Around I went again, 
maneuvering for the position I thought 
proper, cut the gun and repeated the opera- 
tion. By gliding too fast I overshot the 
field again and was forced to keep on going 
around. By this time I could see that the 
people on the ground were getting worried, 
but I knew I was safe as long as my motor 
kept running. 

I think it was on the fifth attempt that I 
decided a safe landing might be completed, 
and on my way around the field at about 
500 feet the odor of burning rubber at- 
tacked my nostrils. This will chill any 
pilot to the bone. Now, by gosh, we’d land, 
and right away too. Smoke started to come 
up from the engine cowling—hood—to be 
shortly followed by a tiny red flame, and 
to have let panic take charge now would 
have ended things in a mess. The plane 
seemed to glide and glide forever, and was 
still going too fast to put the wheels down. 
Meantime a million thoughts were running 
through my mind—that burning-rubber 
odor meant that some of the rubber on the 
ignition wires had broken and allowed a 
spark to ignite the insulation and some 
leaking gasoline. At last the wheels touched 
the ground with a thud and the plane 
rolled to within about twenty feet of a 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Eacw Steinway piano is personally in- 
spected by a member of the Steinway 
own and 


This has 


family who, now as always, 
control the entire business. . . . 
been done for more than seventy years. 

Each Steinway piano ts sold at the low- 
est possible price, according to the prin- 
ciple formulated by Henry Steinway. 

This principle has been followed for more sbi 
seventy years. 

Each of the many styles and sizes is as 
perfect as it can be made. Five years and 
eleven months of preparation and construc- 
tion are required to build a Steinway 
piano. No half-measures, no compromises 


are permissible. . . . This insistence on per- 


fection has characterized each Steinway piano 


for more than seventy years. 

The majority of the improvements mark- 
ing the progress of the piano originated 
and were brought to perfection in the 
Steinway workshops. Each of the four 
generations of the Steinway family has 
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For 


more than seventy years, all the most advanced 


made important contributions. .. . 


methods and principles have been embodied in 
each Steinway piano. 

These are among the many reasons why 
the Steinway is bought in ever-increasing 
numbers by people who most carefully 
consider the family budget. To buy the 
best is to practice real economy. And the 
Steinway may be expected to give twenty, 
thirty, or even forty, years of perfect ser- 
vice. You need never buy another piano. 
Considered from the standpoint of value 
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given and received, such facts place the 
Steinway definitely among the J/east 
expensive of all pianos. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 


balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 AND UD roniqersion 
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“GHOSTS OF THE PAST 


Out: o 
Date. 


Business men would not think of using 
the Pony Express today to carry mail. 
Nor should they use hand scrubbing or 
mopping to clean floors! 


Look at your floors! Are they really 
clean? They cannot be if the old hand 
method is used. Human strength is not 
equal to the job, no matter how many 
hours it might take. 

The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine 
is four times as fast. Scrubs floors far 
cleaner. Saves its cost in a short time. 


Beup-to-date! Thousandsoftheworld’s 
leading factories, stores, hotels, office 
buildings,buildingsofeverykinduse FIN- 
NELL scrubbing. The FINNELL pol- 
ishes too. Preserves and beautifies lino- 
leum floors. Several models. One for your 
building—whatever its size or purpose. 

Free Booklet. ““Your Questions Answered 
by Users,” gives full information about 


the FINNELL for business concerns and 
institutions. Address 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 
1010 N. Collier St. Hannibal, Mo. 
Floor Machine headquarters for twenty years 


District offices in principal cities of U. S. A. 
Standard Bank Building, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
114 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, England 

Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE. 
Tt Waxes 


Tt Polishes 
It Scrubs 


<a 


Ce {) 
aN i HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 
e: ei Y There is now a Finnell for 
: home use. If interestedask for 
r booklet, “Beautiful Floors.” 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
ditch at the end of the field, and I hopped 
out. 
This was my first landing in a racing 
plane at a landing speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour. The plane was not equipped 
with fire extinguishers and I had nothing 
to check the fire with. The flames were 
leaping up through the hole in the cowling 
which was designed to admit air to the 


| earburetor, so I climbed back into the 


plane and took the thin seat cushion I had 
been sitting on and stuffed it into the open- 
ing, and so prevented the flames from 
spreading too quickly. I tried to lift the 
tail around into the wind and let the breeze 
keep the flames from spreading to the rest 
of the ship. Here was my precious entry 
for that greatest of all aviation events—the 
Pulitzer Race; my dream and ambition— 
going up in smoke. About this time auto- 
mobiles and side cars arrived from all sides 
and I found people wringing my hands— 
people who had been talking quietly to me 
only a short time before. 

We finally subdued the fire without seri- 


| ous damage and went on with our flights 


next day, after installing an air speed in- 
dicator and a few hand fire extinguishers. 
At this point I vowed never to take my 
place in a racing. plane without first re- 
questing that the field fire engine be started 
and kept running until I had completed my 
flight. 

Many men who have since heard me 
make this request have smiled at it and 
joked about it, but one whiff of burning 
material in a ship which lands at greater 
than express-train speed will wash out any 
smile and still any joke. 


The Texas Wildcat 


After the first flight and all this excite- 
ment, I started in to ascertain just how 
much speed my ship would make. The 
Curtiss people had estimated its maximum 
rate at 185 miles an hour, but the best I 
could get out of it was only 182-183 miles 
an hour. Many changes were made and 
different propellers were installed and still 
no increase in speed was noted. 

By this time Lieutenant Brow’s ship was 
about completed; it certainly looked much 
cleaner in point of streamlining than mine, 
and I started to worry. He tested his ship 
over a timed course and it achieved the 
great speed of 198 to 199 miles an hour. 
That finished me. I was beaten before the 
race, 

I tried to coax the Curtiss people into 
installing wing radiators similar to Brow’s. 
Nothing doing. They did not have time, 
neither had they a contract or money from 
the Navy to do this; so I hurried to Wash- 
ington, and after being turned down half a 
dozen times I reached Admiral Moffett’s 
ear, and he authorized the Curtiss people 


| by telephone to make the change if they 


could do so in time. Here was another 
rub—could they do it in time? No! They 
didn’t think they could, and so on. Well, 
to make a long story short, they made the 
change to get rid of me, for by this time my 
nagging was driving them crazy. 

When this had been straightened out and 
the Curtiss officials and myself had started 
saying good morning to each other as of 
yore, my search for more speed had brought 
to light the fact that there was a ship in one 
of the outlying sheds which had never been 
flown wide open and which had untold pos- 
sibilities. 

It seems that this ship had been flown 
in the Omaha event in 1921 and had re- 
mained at about 1000 feet all through the 
race, and that the pilot had claimed that it 
was a crazy craft and would kill someone. I 
stoutly urged that the plane be wheeled out 
and made ready for flight. I remembered 
afterward how the Curtiss people had 
looked when they granted my request. 
Someone had said that the ship should not 
be flown. Oh, what did that matter! I 
could and would fly it, and wide open too. 
I had to eat those words later. The crazy 
craft was known as the Texas Wildcat, and 
its name signified something too. There 
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was only one glimmering of reason in my 
determination to try this plane—I must 
have more speed—much more—or I would 
be facing defeat a long time before the race 
even started. 

They finally put the plane on the field 
and told me totear along. The pilot seat 
was almost on the tail, and the middle 
wing shut off the pilot’s vision for landing 
and taking off. If you ever see a pilot 
sitting that close to the tail of a machine, 
you can just possess yourself of the idea 
that every raising and depressing, how- 
ever slight, of the nose and tail of that 
plane will alternately tend to throw him 
through the bottom or pitch him clear of 
theplane. Away we went, this Wildcat and 
myself, and it required a very long ground 
run before it finally lurched into the air; 
and then things began to happen. 

It could not be held in level flight and I 
felt as if I were flying like Mother Goose— 
away out on the end of a broom. First I 
was pressed down into the seat, then strain- 
ing against the belt which anchored me to 
the plane, then over against one side, then 
against the other, and all these things over 
and over again. The plane answered in- 
stantly to the controls; it was supersensi- 
tive and bounded all over the heavens. By 
dint of hard work I finally got it on an even 
keel and headed for the time course, where 
observers had been stationed to record my 
speed. 

A racing plane must be flown in level 
flight for at least three miles before it can 
attain its maximum speed; it takes a run 
as long as that to get fully under way. I 
flew around to a point about three miles 
from the measured course and opened her 
wide, At first things were fair enough; the 
plane danced, dived and reared, but main- 
tained an approximately even 500-foot al- 
titude until the airspeed hand reached about 
185 miles an hour. At this point we were 
crossing the western end of the speed course, 
when lo and behold, the nose went down 
slowly but definitely, and the plane started 
on a long parabola toward the ground. I 
drew back on the stick, but still we tore 
toward the ground. That was one point in 
my aviation life where the plane had the 
best of me. My controls brought no re- 
sponse, and while still diving straight to- 
ward the ground and a terrible mess, I cut 
the gun, and just about when I had given 
up hope the plane suddenly reared on its 
haunches and charged up into the air 1000 
feet or more. 


Aerial Blindness 


On my way to almost instant death, I 
had concluded that the tail surfaces had 
carried away when the machine failed to 
respond to the controls, but when I reached 
a safe altitude I looked around and found 
that the control surfaces were intact, and 
the plane was flying fairly well. Then it 
struck me all at once that there must be 
something wrong in the angles at which the 
wings and the tail stabilizers were set, and 
this might have caused the queer stunt, 
though only at very high speeds. SoI opened 
up the motor once more—at 2000 feet this 
time, so we’d have lots of room—and sure 
enough when the air speed indicator hand 
roamed up to about 185 miles an hour, off 
we went in another mad dash to the ground. 
I cut the motor, and when the speed 
dropped below 180 miles an hour the plane 
reared its nose and again charged heaven- 
ward. There was the whole story. Then I 
understood and appreciated why that 
savvy pilot a year ago had remained pretty 
high all through the race, and had not 
traveled wide open, We learn as we go, I 
hope, and I have learned from this and 
other experiences not to charge in where 
smart men have feared to tread. So back 
we went, my aerial rabbit and myself, and 
landed on the home field. The propeller 
was changed and the angles I have men- 
tioned were altered to a proper relation and 
I flew the ship several times and it behaved 
very well. This instance presents one of 
the fascinating features about aviation 
today. The game is new and has not yet 
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reached the stage where every operation 
has been covered by some definite teaching 
or by some well-checked rule. We are all 
experimenting, pioneering, and to the 
pilot who veritably eats, sleeps and drinks 
aviation, aeronautics presents a lure to be 
found nowhere else in the world. 

Consider, for instance, the problems of 
turning high-speed planes at sharp angles 
and the effects upon the pilot. The first 
time I ever snapped a racing plane—old 
No. 6080—into a sharp turn, everything 
went black before my eyes. I simply could 
not see until I had completed the turn, and- 
for an appreciable length of time thereafter, 
After this first experience of strange blind- 
ness I hesitated a long while before telling 
anyone of it, for fear that it might have been 
occasioned by some personal physical de- 
fect, and if this were so, then I’d lose my 
chance to enter the race. But after reason- 
ing the whole thing out and trying the ex- 
periment several! times at a safe altitude, I 
decided that it was merely a normal reac- 
tion. However, when I told people who 
had not flown in high-speed planes, I was 
greeted with a smile, and someone promptly 
said “bunk” or something of a similar 
import. The difficulty of those who ridi- 
culed the idea was that none of them had 
attempted to snap one of these high-speed 
planes into a ninety-degree turn wide open, 
neither had they experienced the panicky 
feeling of sailing along at 180 miles an hour 
or better, unable to see. 


The Way to Fly 


Up to this time it had been possible to 
bring about a partial blindness by diving a 
plane for a great distance and then leveling 
out sharply into horizontal flight, but never 
had we had ships which could go fast 
enough in level flight to bring this blinding 
result about by turning sharply. 

A few days later, Lieut. Russell Maughan, 
Army Air Service, one of the greatest pilots 
I have ever seen, verified the blinding effect 
of turning a high-speed plane at a sharp 
angle, and as Homer quaintly tells us— 
when King Tyndareus, the father of Helen 
of Troy, questioned his queen as to the un- 
earthly beauty of their daughter, his queen 
readily attributed her dazzling pulchritude 
to Jupiter, and the story goes on—‘‘and 
this satisfied everyone, and the king 4 
With Lieutenant Maughan’s corroboration, 
therefore, everyone believed. 

Centrifugal force is the name of the force 
which holds the water in the bucket while 
it is being swung overhead, and it is this 
same force which presses a pilot down in his 
seat while the airplane is in a turn. The 
faster the machine flies and the sharper the 
change of direction, the stronger will this 
force become. While in such a turn, or in 
fact any perfect turn, the pilot finds that he 
is held in his normal sitting position, with 
no tendency to fall toward the low wing. 
And when we come to realize that this cen- 
trifugal force necessarily applies to the 
pilot as well as to the plane, we find that it 
tends to strip the blood from his head, pro- 
ducing what the medical profession calls 
anemia of the brain, with a resulting tem- 
porary blindness. It seems logical to believe 
that at some tremendous rate of speed, say 
500 or 600 miles an hour, a sharp turn 
might well so disturb and interrupt the 
action of the heart as to effect instant death. 

It is all very plain now, but it must be 
remembered that some years ago we knew 
much less than we do now, and the first hu- 
man to do anything new is confronted with 
the handicap of lacking a precedent. Re- 
member also that when this disturbing 
reaction was first reported it was incredu- 
lously received by the best flying ability of 
that time. 

This brings us to a discussion of the 
actual flying of an airplane. There are 
many ways of flying, over and above the 
strictly right way and the wrong way. I 
have always gone on the theory that unless 
I run the plane it will run me, and the 
surest way in the world to become really 
familiar with and thoroughly master of a 

(Continued on Page 83) 


to brush 


OV aie teeth are not flat. They curve 
—as your jaw curves. And that ts 
the way your brush should curve. 
Otherwise it can’t reach ALL your 
teeth. 
designing the Pro-phy-lac-lic was 
to produce a brush that would 
reach all your teeth. 


The first consideration in 


LY 


HIS tooth brush isa scientific 

instrument. No guesswork 
enters into its construction. It 
cleans teeth thoroughly. Skilled 
professional men for years 
studied the teeth and after ex- 
periments laid down certain re- 


quirements for the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,’ they said, ‘‘this 
brush must reach every tooth.’”’ So they 
curved the bristle surface to fit the curve 
of the teeth. They curved the handle so 
that you can get the brush far back into 


Made in America by Americans 


-Lactic 


your mouth. And they put a tuft on the 
end of the brush to make the cleaning of 
back teeth as easy as possible. 

How carefully was your brush de- 
signed? What features has it that enable 
you to reach a// your teeth? Can you 
afford to take a chance with your teeth 
when you could so easily be sure of giving 
them complete protection? See that 
your next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
give your teeth the 1oo-per-cent cleans- 
ing that they need. 

Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada, and all over the 
world. Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 


© 1926 lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in 


three bristle textures— 
46 hard, medium, soft. Always 
sold in the vellow box. 
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Brush a// your teeth 


and you will have all your teeth 


eS 


u. S. > 


' 
FLORENCE, MASE 


PRICE 50c 
at all druggists’ 


OU BRUSH YOUR TEETH 
TWICE A DAY, but if 


you use the same brush each time, 


the bristles never get a chance to dry out. 
Our advice is to buy two Pro-phy-lac-tics 
at a time and use them alternately. Dry 
bristles not only last longer but give your 
teeth a more thorough brushing. This means 
money saved and cleaner teeth. 


Chree: a booklet containing 
valuable information on 
care of the teeth 


Pro-rHy-Lac-ric BrusH COMPANY 
Dept. 1K1, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 
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SPARK PLUGS 
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OU pay no premium for the superior quality 
of AC Spark Plugs. 


New low prices make AC’s a greater value now than 
ever before. 


AC products are the choice of 148 automotive man- 
ufacturers and millions of owners foronly one reason. 
They insure better performance—every mile and 
every day. 

And AC’s last longer. 


It is important to get the right s7ze and type of AC Spark Plug for 
your car—as shown on the AC chart—and they are available 
through AC dealers everywhere. 


Among the 148 manufacturers using AC products as original equip- 
ment are Buick, Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cleveland, 
Essex, Hudson, Jewett, Marmon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Paige, 
Pontiac, Peerless, Star, Stutz and Willys-Overland. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


AC-SPHINX Makers of AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers— Cece 8 a 


Birmingham Levallois-Perret 


ENGLAND AC Air Cleaners—AC Oil Filters FRANCE 


SPEEDOMETERS AIR CLEANERS 
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(Continued from Page 80) 
high-speed racing plane is to take it up to a 
safe altitude and proceed to twist it, turn 
it, stall it and keep it on anything but an 
even keel, in order to learn all its peculiari- 
ties, so that in time of emergency, when a 
quick, decisive maneuver is necessary, the 
pilot will know just how far he can go, and 
won't hesitate to go the limit. 

I have studied closely some pilots for 
whom I have great admiration, such as 
Jimmie Doolittle, Russell Maughan, Hoey 
Barksdale and Sandy Sanderson, Steve 
Calloway, Dave Rittenhouse and many 
others, and their methods of attacking 
such problems, and they all follow the same 
general plan: First studying the plane, 
taking it off the ground in the best-known 
orthodox manner and, when a safe altitude 
has been reached, putting the craft through 
its paces. The idea is excellent, and they 
gain real command of their planes much 
sooner than the pilot who simply takes his 
plane into the air and sails around on an 
even keel and depends upon mere passage 
of time in operating the craft to become 
possessed of most necessary knowledge 
which may be needed right away. 


The Art of Scaling 


In language stripped of all things tech- 
nical, and speaking by way of analogy, the 
basic principle which makes it possible to 
keep an airplane in the air is the same prin- 
ciple which permitted us as boys to scale 
a clamshell or any flat surface for a much 
longer distance than we could throw around 
or square stone. The clamshell tended to 
remain floating as long as it traveled at a 
certain speed, and as soon as it lost its 
speed it dropped to the earth in a glide. We 
all recall seeing some of these same shells 
scaled up to a height and then on the 
downward flight come sailing back to the 
thrower, while the stone, as we remember, 
merely described a parabola and landed 
when its propelling force had been spent. 
An aircraft is merely the clamshell greatly 
enlarged and equipped with devices—that 
is, motor and propellers—which are a con- 
tinuation of the thrower’s arm, and which 
keep the scaling device going at the neces- 
sary speed. As soon as this device—the 
motor— ceases to function the scaling plane 
loses its forward speed and starts, in what 
we call a glide, to the ground. 

According to the length and breadth of 
the wings of an airplane and the weight 
which must be carried, there is a definite 
minimum speed at which the plane must 
travel to remain controllable and stay in 
the air. This minimum speed is called the 
stalling speed, and when the attempt is 
made to hold a plane in level flight travel- 
ing below this stalling speed, then some- 
thing happens. The nose will drop down 
sharply and the plane will dive straight 
down if the controls are held in the neutral 
position; or if they are held so as to give 
the plane a tendency to assume circular 
motion, then we find the plane progressing 
toward the earth in a tail spin or a spinning 
nose dive. The normal plane is so designed 
that a neutralization of the controls will 
stop the spin and place the plane in a glide 
which may be regulated within certain 
limits by the pilot. Flying is therefore 
merely the finely developed art of scaling, 
and this picture becomes mighty interest- 
ing when we conceive of such aircraft as we 
see flying today, weighing from 700 to 
30,000 or 40,000 pounds, and realize that 
they are merely scaling through the air. 

When a pilot’s motor stops he must push 
the nose of his plane down to permit gravity 
so to act on his machine as to maintain a 
certain safe minimum speed. When this 
happens he is not permitted to loiter around 
and remain suspended in the air in order 
to pick out a landing space—a potential 
necessity which must be always kept in 
mind. In landing he must always make con- 
tact with the ground headed into the wind, 
in order to touch his wheels at the lowest 
possible rate of speed. There you have a 
simple picture of what is known as a forced 
landing, and any pilot who can fly cross 
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country for any long period of time and meet 
all motor-stoppage emergencies, always 
landing in well-chosen spots and always 
judging his distance and his terrain with 
precision and courage, is both lucky and 
clever. You may notice luck obtains first 
place, considering all other things equal, 
such as the pilot’s ability to think quickly 
and clearly, his training and experience, and 
the care he took to see that his plane was 
ready before he started. 

Another interesting occurrence which 
took place in the testing of No. 6080—the 
Curtiss Navy racer of 1922—was an at- 
tempt I was forced to make at landing cross 
wind at seventy-five miles an hour. In or- 
der to appreciate just what landing at this 
speed means, try to recall your ideas as you 
stood close by and watched an express train 


‘whiz along, if you live in a section of the 


country where they have express trains. 
Add ten or fifteen miles an hour to that and 
rearrange your picture accordingly, and 
keep these ideas in mind so you can appre- 
ciate what is coming. For just as the ordi- 
nary service plane must be landed pointing 
directly into the wind, so is it necessary 
that a pilot be more than careful in follow- 
ing this precept when landing a racer. 
This particular day, after I had taken 
off, the wind switched from up and down 
the long run of the field to directly across 
the field, coming from over the hangars. 
Too bad, it is true, but, nevertheless, I had 
to land sometime, regardless of the wind 
direction. So I sailed around for five or ten 


‘minutes trying to figure a way out or, 


rather, into my hangar. And here is the 
way it worked. Down I went and placed 
my wheels close to the hangars and on a 
heading parallel thereto. The landing was 
fine, and nothing happened until I had lost 
a lot of my speed after rolling a good long 
way, but was still skipping along at about 
forty-five or fifty miles an hour, when the 
wind took charge and whirled my plane 
around, heading into it. The whirl about 
took place with such suddenness and such 
force that instead of just turning ninety 
degrees the plane swung about in its own 
length, stuck the left wing into the ground 
and narrowly missed going over on its back. 
The wing tip was broken and the tires were 
torn off and the landing gear was strained 
and cracked. This was getting away very 
cheaply, but I had come close to wrecking 
the entire plane. 


An Army Victory 


We all had learned something very im- 
portant from this incident. When a plane 
is standing on the ground the only parts 
which touch the ground are the two wheels 
up toward the front of the plane and the 
tail skig—the spring affair projecting from 
the tail in the form of a shaft of strong 
wood or spring metal which rubs on the 
ground while the plane is moving. You can 
see that this stick, or tail skig, in its drag 
over the ground would tend to slow the 
plane down materially after a landing and 
guide it somewhat on a straight ground 
run. The tail skig on my plane was flat on 
the: bottom and therefore did not tend to 
hold the machine on any given course; so 
we. replaced the flat skig with a knife-edge 
surface, and this did actually keep the 
plane running straight, and we had no 
trouble thereafter in landing cross wind. 
All our racing planes have been equipped 
with this knife-edge tail skig since that 
time; such is the story of progress—wreck 
or near wreck, alteration, correction, re- 
finement in design, and that much nearer 
perfection. 

Shortly after this the new, secretly con- 
structed Army planes made their appear- 
ance, and oh, my, what they did have in 
speed! Two hundred and ten or twelve 
miles an hour. Everyone was amazed. 

The Pulitzer Race came along in due 
course of time and the Army won it hands 
down. Lieut. Russell Maughan, U.S. A., 
finished first at 206 miles an hour, and 
Lieutenant Maitland, U.S. A., won second 
place at 202 miles an hour, and Lieut. Hal 
Brow, U.S. N., third at 193 miles an hour, 
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and myself at 188 miles an hour in fourth 
place. You can readily appreciate how my 
wing radiators helped my speed along, but 
nothing like enough to worry the planes 
which finished first, second and third. 

It is interesting to note that these wing 
radiators were placed on my plane the day 
before the race and I tested my ship the 
afternoon of that day. That Pulitzer Race 
was a nightmare to me. In such an event 
the planes are started separately and run 
against time. If such an event were run 
like a horse race there would undoubtedly 
be collisions, and the winner would be the 
lucky one who lived through the mad mélée. 

The race was staged that year at Sel- 
fridge Field, just outside of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and the course was triangular and laid 
out over Lake St. Clair. Away we went 
at the appointed time, one after the other. 
My race was intensely interesting, even 
though the result was mighty discouraging 
to a young racing pilot. 


No Time for Joy-Riding 


The first grief came when my helmet 
blew up, or, rather, was torn to pieces by the 
wind, and the ends flapped so violently as 
to raise welts on my face. Then the fire ex- 
tinguisher hopped out of its holder. It 
bounced all around among the controls, and 
I was afraid that it might have become 
jammed in such a way as to put my plane 
out of control, so I reached down and 
grabbed it and tucked it under my arm. 
There I was, trying to keep my torn helmet 
out of my eyes and to hold the fire extin- 
guisher under my unengaged arm, and 
trying to fly the plane with my other hand. 
Then the fire extinguisher started to leak 


and run down my left side; and let me as- | 


sure you that any fire-extinguishing fluid 
will cause considerable burning sensation 
when held close to the body by clothing 
that is fairly dripping with it. 

All this time I had to keep on the course 
and get the most out of my ship, and I was 
as busy as a group of bootleggers dividing 
the profits after a big haul. Oh, yes, it was 
a great race for me. It was my first at- 
tempt, and defeat taught me more than I 
could have learned by winning. 

I carefully noted certain points for future 
reference, and you will soon see that these 
experiences had a direct bearing on my 
winning the following year’s Pulitzer Race 
at St. Louis. For this event I inspected all 
types of goggles and purchased two pairs 
of those best suited for my work. I de- 
signed my own helmet and took my plan to 
a harness maker in St. Louis a week before 
the race, and he made it up, and I used the 
helmet in the Pulitzer Race and for every 
occasion since then which has required 
special equipment. I learned that a racing 
pilot must know every foot of the race 
course, and that this involves a tremendous 
lot of work. The race course is laid out in 
triangular form, and the pylons, or markers, 
are more than ten miles apart, making a 
circuit of more than thirty-one miles in 
length, around which the entries make four 
runs for a total distance of 124.27 miles. 

There are no marks placed on the ground 


between the pylons, or turning points, so a | 
pilot must go over the course with a fine- | 
tooth comb and pick out identification | 
points all along the route. Sometimes the | § 
marker is a house of peculiar color, or a_ | 


queer dent in the horizon made by the con- 
tour of some distant hills against the sky, or 
a railroad track, or some similar object— 
anything, in fact, that will identify the 
course in the pilot’s mind and enable him 
to fly it with extreme precision. To be- 
come familiar with every detail of such a 
course requires that a pilot fly over it again 
and again. In fact, even though I had 
traversed the St. Louis course twenty-five 
or thirty times, I could not afford to let my 
gaze wander for an instant during the race. 

The St. Louis event in 1923 marked great 
improvement in planes and motors. We 
had looked on the 1922 Army planes as the 
last word in airplane design and were taken 
entirely by surprise when we looked at 
what the Curtiss Company had built for 
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—straight talk 


There's more to weaving fine 
woolens than meets the casual 
eye. Climate, for instance. 
Climate made Bradford, Eng- 
land, the recognized fabric 
center of the world. 

Here in the Willamette Valley, 
climatic conditions are very much 
the same as at Bradford. Just enough 
moisture in the air to produce a mild, 
mellow atmosphere that keeps the 
wool soft and pliable. Air that is 
too dry hardens the fibre, making it 
brittle and difficult to handle. 

Then, there’s the water. Every 
pound of virgin wool that comes to 
our mills is scoured in the pure soft 
water from melted mountain snows. 
It cleans the wool to snowy white- 
ness without the aid of injurious 
chemicals. All of the original vir- 
tues of virgin wool are retained. 

I tell you these things so that you can get 
a definite picture of the quality of Jacobs 
Oregon City virgin wool suits and over- 
coats... because these garments are designed 
and tailored in our own shop, from woolens 
fresh from our looms. 

Virgin wool is wool right from the sheep's 
back. It has life—luster—vitality. Don’t 
confuse Jacobs Oregon City virgin wool suits 
and overcoats with ordinary ‘‘all-wool"’ 
varieties of clothing. There’s a big difference. 

Virgin wool garments wear longer—that 
means added value. They hold their shape, 
too. As to style, tailoring and fit, Bond Street, 
Piccadilly and Fifth Avenue have nothing on 
Oregon City! 

Don’t take my word for it. Just visit the 
nearest store featuring Jacobs Oregon City 
suits and overcoats—and prove it. 


A gfucrbe— 


P. S. If you're fond of fishing I shall be 
glad to send you a little folder telling about 
those 30 and 40-pound Royal Chinook 
salmon we land right below the Falls, not 
100 yards from the mills. Address me per- 


sonally, A. R. Jacobs, President— 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 
Founded in 1864 by I. & R, Jacobs 


Oregon City, Oregon 


Jacobs 


gon City 


Woolens 
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ccasional 
chair? 
Tl beinitall the time!’ 


T happens every day: A woman 
chooses the Beautiful Streit Slum- 
ber Chair for the living room—be- 
cause it harmonizes so perfectly with 
her other furniture, because it makes 
such an ideal ‘“‘occasional’’ chair. 
And then the “‘man of the house’”’ 
sits in it once—up goes the ‘‘Re- 
served” sign—it’s Avs chair after that! 
Justtry this chair yourself and you'll 
know why. It is comfort from head- 
rest to footstool. The seat tilts with 
the back. The cushions snuggle up 
to every curve of the body, and fairly 
coax the tiredness out. It’s a chair 
that any man will hurry home to! 
And achair every woman is proud 
to “‘show off’’. Made in the most 
approved designs, upholstered in the 
smartest fabrics. Visit your dealer to- 
day, sitin the chair, then choose your 
style. Or mail the coupon fora beau- 
tiful booklet which shows how the 
Streit Chair will look in your living 
room. THE C. F. Srreir MAnurac- 
TURING CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Beautiful Sunder” 
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Glorentine (1525) 
Tapestry. Shako weave. 
maroon ground floral pat- 
tern in soft reds, blues 
and tans. 


$8150 


including 
footstool 


Mail the coupon 
for this FREE 
booklet ! 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. 
(30) 1107 Kenner Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me my free copy of your 
booklet, “Rest in Beauty.”’ 


Nate Re et ceed ee Rot 
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the Navy for this 1923 race. The new 
planes were much harder to land and take 
off, due to the upper wing being placed on 


_ top of the fuselage, thus cutting off the pi- 


lot’s view; but our experience of the year 


| before permitted us to meet this new diffi- 


culty without much trouble. The ship had 
been beautifully streamlined and all the 
rough spots eliminated, and most important 
of all, these ships were equipped with metal 
propellers. Up to this time metal propellers 
were known to be much more efficient 
than the wooden propellers in point of 
speed, but had been used only on low- 
speed planes and engines. The wings were 
built along lines hitherto unknown, and in 
general the entire ship looked cleaner and 
stronger. 

Lieutenant Brow and I were assigned to 
fly the Curtiss Navy entries, and Lieuten- 
ants Calloway and Sanderson were nomi- 
nated to drive two planes which were being 
built by the Wright Aeronautical Company. 
Lieutenant Brow’s ship was ready first and 
he tested it in a masterly fashion and 
achieved the phenomenal speed of 248 or 
249 miles an hour in straightaway flight. 
My ship was ready soon afterward and, as 


| they were sister ships, reached the same 


high speed of 248 or 249 miles an hour. At 
this time our entire attention was focused 
on finding the most efficient method for 
turning these ships. That question had not 
been settled by the previous year’s race, 
because some experts claimed that a sharp 
turn was best and others that a long grad- 
ual turn would bring the best results; but 
ateany rate we all agreed that the pilot who 
should first learn which was the better way 
would be in possession of a big handicap. 


The Shenandoah 


When you begin turning planes traveling 
at such speeds, a turn that is too sharp will 
cause you to lose twenty to thirty miles an 
hour on your air speed indicator and a drop 
of from 100 to 200 engine revolutions a 
minute, and since it takes time to regain 
speed and the full revolutions again, that 
type of turn must needs be eliminated; 
while on the other hand, a turn which is too 
wide might keep your air speed meter and 
your revolution tachometer reading con- 
stant, and you might be forced to cover too 
much territory to complete the turn and 
thereby lose many precious seconds. 

To make a long story short, I found out 
ten days before the race that there is a 
compromise point between the two ex- 
tremes, and that this point is reached in the 
sharpest turn when the air speed meter and 
the tachometer readings will remain con- 
stant; and speaking for those among you 
who have flown airplanes, only to that 


point in a bank and turn where the rudder 


and flippers are about to interchange func- 
tions, and only to that point where the rud- 
der is used solely for the purpose of turning 


the plane and not to keep the nose of the * 


craft from tilting up. I kept this bit of 
news to myself, as it was too important to 
be broadcast. 

A few days before the race we received 
word that the ZR-1, later christened the 
Shenandoah, the first American-built rigid 
airship, was on its way to St. Louis. The 
huge air liner was making what proved to 
bea flight of great experimental importance. 
She had left her hangar at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, and was proceeding directly to St. 
Louis. It was a great bit of news and all 
airmen were intensely interested in keeping 
track of her progress. 

This type of aircraft alone enjoys the dis- 
tinction of rightly deserving the name aerial 
liner. She had left her home to journey 
about 1000 miles without stopping, and 
with no coneern about flying cross country 
at night without the aid of elaborately 
lighted airways. She was a real air liner 
and was taking up the task of continuing 
on past the definitely marked limitations 
of the airplane. An airship may lose all her 
forward progress, and hover about, and 
still remain under control and perfectly 
safe, but not so with the airplane. Where 
the function of one ends the other begins, 
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and that is why the Navy is pioneering in 
this extremely important field. . 

In time of war a suitably built and 
equipped airship may be sent 1000 miles or 
more off our coasts to take her post as sen- 
try, and remain there a week or ten days. 
Her scouting value will be beyond measure, 
and her radio communications as to the 
composition and disposition of the hostile 
fleet will permit us to prepare for the de- 
fense of such points as will be indicated by 
the very nature of the information fur- 
nished. All the officers of the Navy racing 
team were standing officer-of-the-day duty 
in turn at the little camp we had estab- 
lished, and one officer remained in camp 
while the rest went into town each morn- 
ing. I was lucky enough to have the duty 
when she arrived. 

Our camp was on the alert at three A.M. 
and we were straining our eyes and ears to 
pick her up. Just at dawn she hove into 
sight, and presented a beautiful picture. 
The first rays of the sun were gleaming 
along her sleek silver sides, and as she 
turned to circle the field the light played 
along her entire length. She shone resplend- 
ently in the dim early morning, like some 
visitor from another world, as she majes- 
tically executed her maneuvers preparatory 
to landing, and our good old flag never 
looked so beautiful as it did at that mo- 
ment, fluttering from her halyards. 

It is pretty hard to awaken warm enthu- 
siasm among humans at that early hour; 
but for some reason unknown to us all, 
everyone, from the officer of the day down 
to the cook, gave voice to a rousing cheer, 
as if we had won a great victory, and then 
each turned to look at the other in self- 
conscious confusion at the spontaneous 
outburst. We fueled the big airship and 
replenished her larders, and assisted her to 
make ready for her return trip. A few 
hours later Admiral Moffett embarked, her 
lines were cast off, and she made off into 
the distance. ; 

This is just a little glance at what hap- 
pens to be a rare picture now, but which 
will be commonplace in the not distant 
future. A few days later Admiral Moffett 
returned by airplane in time to witness the 
race. 

The day before the race I thought of a 
little psychological stunt which might not 
aid and assist my opponents. After the 


manner of one who is making a great fuss. 


to hide his intention, I tipped off a few 
people to the fact that I was going around 
the race course once with my racing ship 
wide open, and asked them to use a stop 
watch and check my time. 


Applied Psychology 


Brow and I knew that our ships were 
capable of traveling within a mile an hour 
of each other, but we did not know what 
the Wright Company’s entries would do. 
We had 510-horse-power motors and their 
planes were equipped with motors which 
were reputed to develop close to 800 horse 
power. Everyone watched everyone else 
during those days. I started around the 
course and came to the first pylon, ten 
miles from the starting point, turned there 
and headed toward the next pylon, and 
when I had come to within a few miles of it 
I left the course and hurried by a short cut 
back to the home pylon, and flashed past 
the finishing line and landed. 

The amateur timers were stumped. I 
had made the thirty—as they thought— 
miles at the rate of 248 miles an hour, and 
as a plane’s time around a closed course is 
always five or six miles less than its straight- 
away speed, due to turning losses, everyone 
believed that I had done something to my 
ship, or had found a way to eliminate the 
turning losses. At any rate everyone but 
myself went home that night feeling blue; 
they could not get that 248 miles an hour 
out of their heads, and it suited my pur- 
poses beautifully. 

Another point which I was soon to see 
had been left untouched was the manner 
in which the different pilots intended to 
start the race. The home pylon was right 
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in front of the judges’ stand, and the start- 
ing and finishing line was at right angles to ~ 
the home stretch. The instructions we had 
received were interpreted at first glance to 
mean that we would each come down the 
home stretch wide open, cross the starting 
line and turn at the same time, and then 
away for four times around. I have al- 
ready pointed out that turning this type of 
plane always means some loss in speed, and 
here was a turn right as we went over the 
starting line. After studying the rules I 
found that the instructions might also be 
interpreted so as to permit me to eliminate 
the first turn and come across the starting 
line at such a slight angle that I could speed 
on the first leg of the course without turn- 
ing. This scheme was mine and I kept my 
own counsel. 

I had a hunch that while this plan was 
perfectly legal, it might take the judges by 
surprise and possibly elicit a ruling against 
me; and oh, what a lucky thing it was for 
me that I journeyed over to the judges’ 
stand before the race and explained what 
I wanted to do! They listened to me, but 
they were so busy arranging their electrical 
timing devices that they merely O. K.’d 
the idea, and I went back and made ready 
for the race. I found out afterward that 
the judge who saved me from being dis- 
qualified was Mr. Otis Porter, and he re- 
minded the others, when they mentioned 
disqualifying me, that they had just heard 
my plan and had agreed to its legitimacy. 
They were tremendously surprised, how- 
ever, when I came down from behind them 
in a terrific, roaring dive from about 3500 
feet and crossed the starting line without 
turning. The diving start and the elimina- 
tion of this first turn practically won the 
race for me. 


Checking the Course 


After flashing by the starting line my im- 
mediate task was to get my ship on the race 
course and keep it there at all times. If 
it were possible to fly such a race at 500 
or 1000 feet altitude, there would be very 
little difficulty on this score, but from a 
height of 200.feet the pilot’s range of vision 
is greatly restricted by a close-up horizon. 
It must be remembered also that a racing 
pilot, traveling wide open, can see only dead 
ahead, or straight over the nose of his ma- 
chine, and then only by looking through 
the two little glass inserts which are six 
inches long by three inches high. Neces- 
sarily there is no such thing as looking 
over the side, since the wings are directly in 
the line of vision, and anyhow it is impos- 
sible to project one’s head out into the 
terrific wind stream. 

But, getting back to the story of the race 
again: I had just passed the starting line, 
and my course brought me about 100 feet 
to the right of a tall tree at the end of the 
field. Having passed that, then directly 
over a group of red farm buildings with 
white trimmings. There it was. Now for 
a windmill, which had to be passed about 
100 yards to the left. That checked per- 
fectly, and now the course was straight 
ahead; then for the right bank of ‘the 
Missouri River; the distinguishing mark 
here was a sharp rise in the river bank. As 
soon as I reached the river I dropped down 
between the banks in order to take ad- 
vantage of their shelter from the strong 
cross wind. All these points had to be 
picked up and checked instantly, or I would 
have passed them and been off the course, 
and then disaster would have ensued. 

The next mark was a mud flat in the 
river, and when that had swept by I started 
looking for a white patch on the far bank 
of the Mississippi River. I headed straight 
for it, and after a few seconds of flying an 
old railroad station came into view. Half 
a mile this side of it I knew I must start on 
my first turn. Around I swept, and I could 
clearly see the pylon and the observers on 
top of it. There was a railroad track which 
paralleled this new leg of the course and I 
had to fly about a hundred yards to the 
right of it. Where were those high-tension 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Disease 


Health 


Defendant ignored symptoms, re- 
fused to put in a defense. When 
apprehended at his office he was 
found guilty and brought before the 
court for sentence. 


Judge: You are hereby sentenced 
to lose ten years from 
your life and to pay fines 
of thirty thousand dollars 
in lowered ability during 
the time left you. 

But...my family... my 
whole life. . . I’m in my 
prime...I can’t afford... 


Next case. 


Defendant: 


Judge: 
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ALIKE to men and women who ignore 
constipation and to those who await 
each attack before applying a remedy 
there comes a day of X-ray pictures or 
a physician’s diagnosis. It may be ulcers, 
appendicitis, tumors, diseases of kidney, 
liver or heart. Life is shortened. Earning 
ability cut in half. No more play. Pain 
and poverty till the end. 


More body-knowledge needed 


Learn about the inner workings of the 
body and possess a 4-day trial of a fa- 
mous, drugless, dietless, nature-given 
preventive of all constipation. This re- 
quires merely the sending of the coupon 
below. Thousands thank this offer for 
renewed health and safety from disease. 
You—no one—should neglect it. 


Constipation — internal poisoning — is 
often hidden. Its victims are numbered 


Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, 
above, and send no money.) 


in millions, yet nine-tenths do not know 
their ill. 


In the bends and folds of the five-foot- 
long intestine particles of food-waste 
lodge. These are breeding places for para- 
sitical germs that manufacture poison. 
The blood-stream is polluted. First 
symptoms are headaches, jumpy nerves, 
insomnia, listlessness, debility; eventual 
results are serious diseases. 


The new nature-given health 


Now thousands have found new health 
and freedom from all this hidden consti- 
pation. They have discarded harmful 
drugs and cathartics. They observe the 
simple rules for healthful living. Night 
and morning, as regularly as they brush 
their teeth, they take a swallow of the 
nut-tasting Nujol, to correct any ten- 
dency toward faulty elimination. 


This taking of Nujol is with perfect safety 
to all the rest of the body. Nujol is non- 
medicinal and is not absorbed by any 
part of the body. It removes poisonous 
waste, restores physical vigor, soothes 
fretted nerves. 


Nujol has the marvelous power to work 
on the food debris alone, to soften masses 
in the intestines, and to keep all moving 
outward, regularly, thoroughly. It never 
interferes with digestion, and can be 
safely taken even in sickness or conva- 


‘Ten Years from you Life 
$ 30,000 in fines 


Don't trifle with symptoms 


Taking pills, cathartics, purges or any 
drugs may stop for a short time the ill- 
feelings, the symptoms of constipation. 
BUT THEY DO NOT STOP CON- 
STIPATION. Destroying warning sig- 
nals doesn’t prevent accidents—nor 
sickness and disease. Better to be always 
SAFE and never have either symptoms 
or constipation. That means taking 
Nujol—the pleasant tasting, thorough- 
going remedy derived from Nature. At 
all druggists’ —in convenient-sized bot- 
tles for family or self. Start Nujol today. 


lescence. 


Nujol is, in fact, recommended 
by physicians for expectant and nursing 


mothers, for youngest babies and for 
elderly people as well as for men and 
women in athletic prime. 


Your difference in feelings even after 
using only the 4-day trial bottle of Nujol 
(that offered in the coupon) will tell you 
how much you have suffered in the past 
from hidden constipation. Though your 
internal poisoning may have been very 
slight, beginning to get safely rid of every 
trace of it is a thousand times worth the 
trouble of sending this coupon. 

If you go straightway to your druggist 
and obtain a full sized Nujol to start tak- 
ing it tonight, you should still send the 
coupon for the book, “Defeating the 
Enemy of Health.” This comes in handy 
many times for self and family. No 
money necessary for book. And while 
Nujol is at all druggists’ everywhere, this 
book and trial offer are given only oc- 


casionally 
Nujol 
For Constipation 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Accept This TRIAL Offer 


Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 827A, 26 Broadway, New York City 


“Defeating the Enemy of Health.” 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay shipping costs. 
(For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents 
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The patented 
Amity swivel 
hook. Made like 
a universal joint, 
it turns freely in 
all directions. 


O cents for 


this cowhide 
Amity Key Kaddy 


You need pay only 50 cents 
for this splendid Key Kaddy, 
made of genuine cowhide with 
The 


patented features found in all 


strong metal assembly. 


Amity Key Kaddies include the 
swivel hook. This hook swivels 
freely in all directions without 
jamming. You can turn the 
key any way you wish without 
turning the Key Kaddy itself. 
Keys automatically lie flat 
when closed. The Key Kaddy 
is safe, because the hooks will 
neither catch nor break. Made 
in four, six and eight hook 
sizes, in all popular leathers, 
The 
well-dressed man now has his 
wallet and Key Kaddy match. 
Amity Leather Products Co., 


West Bend, Wis. 


to match Amity wallets. 


If Stamped 


It’s Leather 


Amity Goat- 
skin Key 
Kaddy, with 
laced edges 
and hand- 
tooled em- 
bossed design. 
Six hooks, 
$1.50. Others 
from 25¢e to 
$12.00. 
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wire towers which cut the course here? 
They should have been right ahead. They 
were not there! Seconds flitted by. Still 
no wires! It became necessary to nose the 
plane down a little to increase the range of 
visibility. That cost time, but the dip re- 
vealed the towers. I was still on the course 
and the dip was repaid! Dips were for ex- 
treme emergencies only. Time was pre- 
cious! Next, a red granary swept by and 
then two placid little ponds appeared, one 
on each side of the railroad track, which 
warned me that the second leg was almost 
completed and that there was a pylon a 
short distance ahead and that another turn 
had to be started just as a pile of rocks 
flitted by. 


The Home Stretch 


The turn was over and I was now on the 
last leg, headed for the home pylon and 
timers’ stands. This was a difficult leg. 
There were no places to drop into in case 
of motor trouble, except the Missouri River, 
which lay about four miles ahead. A forced 
landing on such terrain would have shat- 
tered the ship like an eggshell, and there 
were no outstanding landmarks by which 
to identify the course. It was necessary to 
drop to about fifty feet over the trees and 
head for a patch of fir trees. There they 
went, and now it was necessary to bear a 
bit to the right to cross that little island in 
the river at the proper point. There it was, 
and not such a bad shot at that. Now for 
the ridge which hid the home field. My 
course was marked by a great dead tree, 
which stood stark against the sky. That 
had to be passed close by, but it was sensi- 
ble to jump up to about 200 feet here to 
clear this marker with safety. Not too 
high, however, because that would have 
cost precious seconds. A flash and it was 
gone! And now there was plenty of room 
ahead. The hangars were a white blur; the 
huge crowd was just a black mark. There 
was the big white starting line, then a turn, 
and then off to run the course again! Three 
more times the course had to be traversed 
in this manner, and then the home stretch 
and the finishing line. During all this time 
I had to keep the keenest kind of watch 
over my instrument board. There was the 
tachometer, which had to be watched for 
the slightest variation. This meant power, 
and it had to be held at the maximum. 
There was the water gauge, and if that 
started to climb I was going to have 
trouble—and maybe too soon to permit me 
to reach the home field. The gasoline- 
pressure gauge recording the pressure at 
which the fuel was being supplied to the 
engine had to be watched, because if this 
pressure dropped, the hand pump had to 
be operated immediately or the engine 
would stop. Also I had to watch the 
oil-pressure and oil-temperature gauges 
most closely. If the oil started to rise in 
temperature there would be excessive fric- 
tion and abnormal heat would be developed 
somewhere, and the oil pressure would drop; 
or perhaps the oil-pressure pump might 
have failed, which would have been re- 
corded instantly on the gauge. And as a 
normal oil-temperature and oil-pressure 
reading meant that all the whirling, whip- 
ping, moving parts of the engine were being 


| lubricated properly, it was extremely neces- 
| sary constantly to keep this gauge in view. 


My ears told me if my motor skipped 
a beat, and my sense of feeling instantly 
apprised me of any unusual vibration. 
Every once in a while my gaze went back 
to the air speed meter to be sure that the 
ship was still making about 247 or 248 
miles an hour. At all times I was subcon- 
sciously and mechanically checking the 
actual operating of the plane’s controls, 
keeping the ship at the required altitude 
and on a sufficiently even keel. While all 
these demands were being made and satis- 
fied, I always had to have some definite 
plan in mind to meet a possible engine fail- 
ure and the consequent forced landing. 
And if this grief had cropped up I had to 
be able instantly to decide upon which 
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direction to turn and how far I was from an 
emergency landing field. A great part of 
this business may be attended to, it is true, 
long before the race, and when the indus- 
trious, painstaking pilot has worked out 
all these details he can tuck them away in 
the back of his head and carry on with the 
rest of his work. 

At last I found myself coming down the 
home stretch, and breathed a sigh of relief 
that my motor had continued to roar stead- 
ily and smoothly. I had not seen a single 
airplane and wondered what the judges had 
clocked my speed at. By consulting the 
chronometer on the instrument board I 
knew that I had completed each lap in a 
little more than seven minutes, and the 
whole race—124.27 miles—in a little more 
than thirty minutes. 

How great that fraction was, I knew, 
would be of extreme importance to me, and 
in my haste to get out of the air and find 
out, I neglected a good safe rule, and used 
up the entire field while making my land- 
ing. Ordinarily, before attempting to land, 
a cautious pilot will always circle his home 
field a few times at the low speed of a hun- 
dred miles an hour or so, after flying for any 
length of time at excessive speeds, in order 
to become accustomed to handling his con- 
trols at the reduced speed, and to accom- 
modate his eyes to the change. My sole 
excuse was my anxiety and haste to find 
out what that fraction over thirty minutes 
flat amounted to. I called to the first 
mech who came within hailing distance, 
and he yelled ‘‘233 miles an hour,’”’ and 
I well remember snapping back, ‘‘Oh, hell, 
it’s over 240.” 

Then someone called, ‘‘243.67 miles an 
hour,” and I knew, not that I-had won but 
that I was well up in the running. 

As I had started before Brow I naturally 
had finished and landed before he com- 
pleted his last lap, and until the news of 
the time he had made on this last lap had 
been announced, I did not know that I had 
won a Pulitzer Race and was proud pos- 
sessor of my greatest ambition. 

Then the commotion started. Admiral 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, was first to reach me. He shook hands 
heartily and seemed very much pleased. 
I then had to find my coat and cap and 
necktie. And the admiral, in high spirits 
at the Navy victory, passed me his cap and 
urged me to wear it. You can’t really ap- 
preciate this unless you know that an ad- 
miral’s service cap is fairly drenched with 
glittering gold and a lieutenant’s cap has 
only one small gold band on it. The ad- 
miral could well afford to be pleased, in as 
much as it was directly due to his initiative 
and farsightedness and energy that the 
Navy had built these ships to win. 


Precious Seconds 


Then followed a multitude of handshakes, 
and I was hustled over in my smoky 
clothes to meet the governor of Missouri 
and Mr. Orville Wright and his sister, 
Miss Catherine Wright, and almost every- 
one in the world. On my way through the 
surging crowd I received a real tribute from 
areal person. I felt someone tugging at my 
smoky shirt sleeve, and upon turning to see 
who was seeking to attract my attention 
I found that the tugger was a small freckle- 
faced boy who boastingly called to his 
friends, “‘I touched him.’”’ That was a 
compliment worth remembering. 


My first lap was at the rate of 245 miles 


an hour. It was my fastest lap and the 
fastest time made in the whole race. I 
finished first at 243.67 miles an hour, and 
Lieutenant Brow finished second at more 
than 241 miles an hour. The two Wright 
racers finished third and fourth at 230.6 and 
230.5 miles an hour, and the Army entries 
finished fifth and sixth, as they were pilot- 
ing planes which were a couple of years old. 

The difference between first and second 
places amounted to only eight and a fraction 
seconds for the total distance traveled— 
124.27 miles. Seconds may be lost without 
thought, but they are very precious, and 
though eight seconds seems like a mighty 
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short time viewed as time only, their trans- 
lation into linear distance runs into quite 
amazing figures at the speeds at which we 
were traveling. In this case, had we been 
running the race plane against plane instead 
of the plane against time, I would have 
finished more than 2800 feet ahead of the 
second plane, even though there was only 
eight seconds difference in time. 
Lieutenant Brow flew just the kind of 
race we all had expected of him, urging his 
ship and motor for every mile he could get 
out of them, and if his motor had performed 
perfectly the result might have been differ- 
ent. Heistypical of what we call areal pilot, 
clear-headed, courageous and possessed of 
a quiet determination which generally ac- 
complishes what it starts out to do. 


A Game Landing 


You can readily see that though we are 
slashing speed marks and destroying the 
comparative conceptions of units smaller 
than the mile, we are still using the minute 
and second units of time and are steadily 
driving timers of such events to the cal- 
culations of tenths of seconds. 

Another most interesting point about 
the race is a comparison of the times of the 
planes which finished third and fourth. 
The difference amounts to about one-half 
a second. This is simply marvelous when 
we consider that two racing airplanes can 
be so uniformly built and so skillfully flown 
for a distance of 124.27 miles with only a 
half second difference in point of time. 
The planes would have finished separated 
by about 175 feet had the event been run 
like a horse race, and the achievement will 
stand for a long time to the credit of Lieu- 
tenant Sanderson of the Marine Corps and 
Lieutenant Stephen Calloway of the U. S. 
Navy as proof of their consummate pilot- 
ing skill and airmanship. 

One incident of this race will always re- 
main with me. The Wright racers had 
started before Brow and myself, and had 
finished their race before we took off, and as 
Sanderson came over the finishing line he 
pulled his ship up to about 2500 feet and 
circled the field. . 

All at once we saw that he was in trouble. 
His motor had quit, and the landing of a 
racing plane with a dead motor is always 
ticklish work. 

Sandy was within easy gliding distance 
of the field, but if he had attempted to 
land toward the crowd with a dead motor 
he might easily have overshot the field and 
run amuck into the closely packed throng. 
Realizing this, Sandy gamely tried to land 
in an adjoining field. We all saw him go 
down, and when he must have touched the 
earth behind a small rise of ground we saw 
a cloud of dust slowly come up from the 
point of contact. We were certain he had 
been killed, and when a motorcycle came 
rushing up to my plane with a race official 
on board calling out that Sandy was safe, 
and only slightly injured, I was certain that 
this was not true, but that they had given 
us this news to keep our spirits high. I left 
the ground at the start of that race fully 
believing that my old friend Sanderson had . 
been killed. But happily I found out after- 
ward that my guess was not true and that 
Sandy had had a miraculous escape and had 
only been chipped up a bit. Sandy has al- 
waysseemed toenjoy a charmed lifeanyway. 

I have spent quite some time describing 
the Pulitzer Race of 1923, not because I 
happened to be lucky enough to win it but 
because it is generally conceded to have 
been the most interesting and most hotly 
contested race of its type that has been 
held so far. The difference between first 
and second places in every other Pulitzer 
Race, in point of miles an hour, has never 
been so small as it was in this race. In this 
event it was less than two miles an hour, 
whereas in the 1925 Pulitzer, when we ex- 
pected the closest kind of competition, the 
winner finished about eight miles an hour 
ahead of the entry which finished second. 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Lieutenant Williams. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


Model M. At the right 
is the famous Easy 
Washer with one-piece 
metal wringer. The hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
these washers in use to- 
day have created a per- 
manent demand for this 
model. We shall con- 
tinue to make it with the 
same fine workmanship 
and materials. 
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] double sheets, or 

the equal in other 
clothes, are handled at one 
time by the New Easy. 


a 


By washing and drying together, the New Easy cuts time in 
half. Yet the clothes aren’t rushed, and you aren’t hurried. 


When you see the New Easy 
speed the clothes from basket to line, 
you'll say you never really knew what 
it meant to do a quick washing before. 


The New Easy takes no harmful short- 
cut to cleanness. It gains its swiftness 
by doing two things at once—washing 
and drying. Eight double sheets, or the 
equal in other clothes, are dried at one 
time, while eight more sheets are being 
washed. Two things are done at once— 
a double quantity of clothes handled 
at one time. 


That is how the New Easy does a com- 
plete washing in half the time, without 
wearing out the clothes or tiring you. 
If you used your own careful hands 
and took hours of time, you couldn’t 
wash the clothes as gently as the Easy’s 
famous Vacuum Cups, or dry them as 
gently as the Easy’s marvelous new 
dryer. 


The Easy’s dryer never breaks buttons 


or tears them off. It never puts wrinkles 
in clothes—ironing is far easier. 


Water handled for you 


A marvelous new water-circulating 
system takes the suds, the rinse water, 
and the blue water as each in turn is 
spun from the clothes in the dryer, and 
returns them to the proper tub. When 
you’re through washing, this water-cir- 
culating system empties the washer for 
you into sink or drain. Doesn’t that 
sound wonderful? 


We will lend you an Easy FREE 


FREE—We want you to see all these 
wonders of the New Easy for yourself. 
If you will just call up the nearest Easy 
dealer or write us, a New Easy will be 
delivered to your door for your week’s 
washing. There is no cost and no obli- 
gation. If you wish to keep the Easy, you 
can leave a small deposit and pay the 
balance in small monthly amounts. 


SYRACUSE WASHING MACHINE CORPORATION, Syracuse,N. Y. 


™e EASY wasrer 
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‘PB of anew 
~ kind in washing clothes 
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Prest-O-Lite still serving Marmon 


THE Marmon of 1906 was a great automobile -:- the Marmon of 1926 is a great 
automobile -3- twenty years have brought many changes ~ but Marmon’s belief in 
Prest-O-Lite has not changed -3- the steady, advance of Marmon has been most 
noteworthy -s- today, it stands high in the company of truly fine motor-cars -3- and 
Prest-O-Lite’s satisfaction in having been able to meet the ever exacting requirements 
of Marmon is not slight -s- Prest-O-Lite is proud 


of the long association, and -%- so is Marmon. A : 7 | {- O Li f 2 


PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERTES FOR MOTOR-CARS ND RADIO 


THe TREES SAID 


Fitzjerald had been through the town. 
There was no newspaper, because, first, the 
editors were all in jail, and because, sec- 
ond, a mob had wrecked the plant. Feeling 
ran very high against Wobblies, Lothi- 
ans, even leaguers. The mob that wrecked 
the newspaper plant had earlier assaulted 
' the jail, meaning to lynch Semicorn. It had 
entered, in fact, and got its hands on him. 
The sheriff was a man of strength. He 
saved his prisoner, but in the struggle Semi- 
corn was wounded, no one knew how badly. 

“Angus,” said Jael, “I’ve been thinking 
of what you said to Capuchin on his re- 
sponsibility—that he did everything but 
pull the trigger—not meaning to do so of 
course, and yet, in fact, by words, by sug- 
gestion, by flinging about combustible ma- 
terials of thought, inciting another type of 
mentality to commit an insane act. Does 
that not apply to me also?” 

He answered, “Jael, you are too ra- 
tional.” 

“Don’t evade me, please.” 

“‘A terrible responsibility does rest upon 
the intellectual radicals,’”’ he said. ‘‘If you 
press me, I am obliged to say I think so. 
They talk revolution philosophically, mean- 
ing change, if they know what they do 
mean. On a plane beneath philosophical 
distinctions other people talk revolution, 
using the same words, and they are literal. 
The intellectuals’ processes are abstract. 
They say revolution and see nothing. These 
others say revolution and see it taking place 
in the historical manner, as a brutal physi- 
cal drama, and it seems to me these others 
are right. That is what revolution does 
mean. And if the intellectuals don’t mean 
revolution in this historical figure, they 
ought to find some other word for what 
they are talking about. 

“T recall a conversation with the editors 
of a radical German newspaper in Frank- 
fort, years ago. We were at lunch, talking 
politics They kept speaking of the revo- 
lution. I said, ‘What do you mean when 
you say revolution?’ First, they stared at 
me, and then they said, ‘ You don’t suppose 
we mean killings in the street and blood in 
the gutters? That cannot happen in Ger- 
many.’ I said I only wished to be sure. 
Thousands of people who read that paper 
and repeated its very phrases exactly did 
mean killings in the street and blood in the 
gutters. 

And when this did actually happen those 
editors were of course horrified. That was 
not what they meant at all. The same 
words, the same language, the same images, 
philosophical on one plane, literally under- 
stood on the other. It is as if—well!”’ 

There were sounds of crashing glass, 
then a thud on the floor below—once— 
twice—a third time. In the intervals could 
be heard an ominous buzzing outside. 
Someone came running up to say there was 
a mob in front of the house. Jael immedi- 
ately went down. Fitzjerald followed, not 
to restrain her but to stand by. She opened 
the door just as a rock fell on the threshold, 
short of its mark. Fitzjerald stood behind 
her, not clearly in view. 

The house was twenty feet back from 
the street and there was a fence. The 
crowd, not quite a mob, was on both sides 
of the fence, egging itself on. Jael’s appear- 
ance produced a hush. She went to the 
edge of the porch, and said, ‘“‘I am at home. 
If you want to see me you may come in. 
But please do not break my windows.”’ 

That was all. She stood there half a 
minute, waiting. Some unintelligible re- 
marks were shouted at her from the side- 
walk, but those who were inside the fence 
began to ooze out again, and nothing more 
occurred. She went inside and closed the 
door, not at all gently. 
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T THE coroner’s inquest Semicorn, his 
head in bandages, doggedly repeated 

his first statement. As to the revolver, he 
refused to answer.’ Did he kil! Plaino? He 
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refused to answer. Did he know at whose 
hands the deceased had met his death? . . . 
Yes. . . . Whose? 

“The people killed him,’’ he answered. 

Not another word, no variation of these 
words, could be got from him then or ever. 

But there was no doubt about the re- 
volver. It was his. Seven or eight persons 
testified positively on this point. In fact 
everybody in the editorial department knew 
it was his weapon. Not this time but at 
other times he was seen to take it from the 
drawer and slip it into his pocket on going 
out, always putting it back in its place on 
returning. Moreover, he had bought it in 
the town a year before, and this was proved. 
The next day he was indicted for murder. 

Jael went to the prison to see him. Many 
difficulties were raised about it, and when 
these were overcome he declined to receive 
her. He declined also to have the aid of 
legal counsel. Nevertheless, she brought 
two eminent lawyers from New York to 
prepare his defense. This everyone knew. 
Secretly, she brought detectives to work on 
the case, thinking it was possible to prove 
his innocence. 

Her motives were not rational, nor did 
she seek to rationalize them to herself or to 
anyone else. From this time forward her 
conduct was purely emotional. 

There was, to begin with, her feeling of 
responsibility. Even that was not ra- 
tional. It did not interest her to argue it 
and she would not discuss it, more than to 
say, ‘‘My conscience tells me so.” 

She included him with her Lothians, to 
whom she was intensely loyal. Lately, with 
the unfolding of her emotional nature, there 
had been added to her sense of loyalty a 
deeper feeling. She began to think of them 
as children. Here again was the mother 
hunger, disguised and projected. But now 
a new and more definite experience. Never 
before had this hunger possessed a tragic 
and helpless object upon which to fix itself. 
Semicorn became that object, and it turned 
extravagantly to him. 

Her conviction of his innocence was con- 
tained in that same emotion. . It was not a 
reasoned conviction. Perhaps no passionate 
conviction is ever reasoned. Never for a 
moment did she doubt it. She had no 
theory of the crime or of Semicorn’s 
behavior under the charge of having com- 
mitted it. Purposely she avoided formu- 
lating theories. Simply, he was not guilty. 
To that she held. In the development of 
this attitude she was undoubtedly prepar- 
ing beforehand the moral justification for 
extralegal measures, with the premonition 
they would be necessary to save him. 

Her detectives found nothing whatever 
to her use. They were convinced of Semi- 
corn’s guilt. Her lawyers told her the de- 
fense would be hopeless if he persisted in 
his categorical, incriminating answers, say- 
ing he knew who killed Plaino and then 
refusing to tell, or saying absurdly it was 
the people killed him, which was the same 
as refusing to tell. He admitted knowledge 
of the deed and to withhold it made him 
accessory to the crime. They supposed he 
would continue to make these answers. 
They could not be sure, because he obsti- 
nately refused to converse with them. They 
strongly urged her to adopt the plea of 
insanity as a defense. There were two 
difficulties. He would probably repudiate 
that plea. It might be managed in spite of 
him. The other difficulty was final. It was 
that Jael herself would not consent. She 
positively forbade the lawyers to take that 
line. It was not consistent with her con- 
viction of his innocence. 
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EANWHILE, the Semicorn case had 
become the most celebrated of its kind. 
It was one of a notorious kind. 

In the mentality of those who define 
themselves as class-conscious proletarians, 
coming as such to inherit the world, there is 
a morbid passion to exploit, experience and 


contemplate martyrdom. This passion, 
forever strange, is very old. The wonder 
and mystery of it haunt the ruins of Rome 
to this day. 

Any I. W. W., any communist, anarchist, 
rebel or radical, who or what, brought to 
trial on a criminal charge, be the crime 
homicide, arson, sedition or treason, is 
thereby recommended for sainthood. A 
weird litany begins in the radical press, 
and the formula is: 

First, the crime was an act of class war- 
fare, therefore not a crime. 

Second, the man is innocent; the crime 
was not committed. 

Third, the charge was invented by the 
Neros of capitalism and their satraps. 

Fourth, the object is to terrorize the 
proletariat; a victim is wanted; justice 
has been corrupted beforehand. 

Lastly, if he is convicted and hanged, the 
obit and post-obit songs and the enroll- 
ment of another martyr. 

But if he is found not guilty, justice ac- 
quires no merit. Only, Nero was that time 
afraid. The proletariat has won a victory. 

The organization that had learned how to 
exploit this emotional asset most effectively 
was the one to which Semicorn belonged, 
namely, the I. W. W. It had found the cry 
of persecution to be much better for all 
purposes of propaganda than its old free- 
speech fighting. It usually had one candi- 
date for martyrdom, sometimes two or 
three, on the way to the scaffold, besides 
twenty or thirty minor martyrs in jail, not 
for anything they had done; whether they 
had done it or not, but for what they be- 
lieved—for their faith. 

Now the Semicorn case went to the top. 
It was inevitable, they said, that the bosses 
on returning to power in. New Freedom 
would demand a victim. Semicorn was 
marked as a sacrifice to their lust for re- 
venge. The evidence, all circumstantial, 
had been framed against him. The revolver 
had been planted in his drawer and 
wretches had been bought to swear it was 
his; or, if it was really his, then it had been 
fired by someone else, perhaps, into the 
body of Plaino, and then returned to his 
drawer. 

Revolutionary organs chanted these say- 
ings, the liberal weeklies, like the Peo- 
ple’s Witness, edited by Grinling, repeated 
them, not as their own, not with direct 
sanction, but to show what the masses were 
thinking and feeling and how low and dis- 
couraged was their opinion of justice. It 
behooved the state, they said, to be aware 
of this, and, besides, with reactionary feel- 
ing such as it was in New Freedom, it was 
impossible that a man in Semicorn’s case 
could get a fair trial. 


XXIV 


HE trial came on in March. Jael at- 

tended. On Semicorn’s side were five law- 
yers—Jael’s two, then two hired by the 
I. W. W. with funds raised from popular sub- 
scription, and a fifth appointed by the court 
as a formality, after Semicorn had refused 
to have anything to do with the other four. 
On the side of the state was the prosecuting 
attorney alone. Having put in all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence, he asked Semicorn to 
take the stand. Over the protest of his five 
lawyers, he did so. The prosecuting attor- 
ney asked him again the well-known ques- 
tions and in a clear voice he made the 
well-known answers. 

The case was hopeless, as Jael’s lawyers 
had said. The jury was out ten minutes and 
brought in a verdict of guilty in the first de- 
gree. He was sentenced to be hanged. 

Without his sanction, the case was ap- 
pealed; the higher court confirmed the ver- 
dict unanimously. It was appealed again, 
and with the same result. The day for his 
execution was set. 

Jael had not waited. She was already 
acting upon a secret design. Her weapon 
was money, and in her use of it she was 
reckless and extravagant. The justification, 
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if she needed any, was her conviction of 
Semicorn’s guiltlessness. 

What she now proposed to do could not 
be worked through lawyers, or through de- 
tectives, or through anyone whose like she 
had ever known. Certainly not through 
friends, for it was dangerous. She required 
someone who was already persuaded, a 
zealot caring nothing for the consequences, 
and yet one who should be subtle, cautious 
and cool-minded in all that was of means to 
a desperate end. And she found this ideal 
agent in the person of an I. W. W. who was 
the only one of Semicorn’s friends at large, 
going about freely, accepted by everyone. 
This was owing to his personality. It was 
very droll. Nobody could be serious about 
him. His figure was ludicrous. His pockets 
were always so bulging that his arms were 
spread, and he carried a thick, twisted cane, 
like a fifth member. One eye was slightly 
cocked. He had a twitching smile. This 
was a nervous affliction, increasing with 
mental excitement, so that if he became 
very earnest or vehement, all the more he 
seemed to be laughing at himself, or kidding 
the part. He made others laugh. 

He had the wit to shape these personal 
oddities into a perfect disguise, beneath 
which he concealed a nature almost as vio- 
lent as:Semicorn’s, and it was never sus- 
pected. His name was Leaveout. Besides 
that he possessed extraordinary intelli- 
gence, he was daring, fertile and cunning. 

Semicorn had been removed to the state 
penitentiary to await death. The peniten- 
tiary was a small institution on a lonely hill 
twenty miles beyond Lothian Farm. One 
of the guards had some secret radical sym- 
pathies, rooted in malicious envy; much 
more important was the fact that he was 
greedy. 

The plot evolved between Jael and 
Leaveout was to deliver Semicorn into the 
hands of the International Workers of the 
World, who would undertake to hide him 
forever. With the corruptible guard a 
party to the conspiracy, two men, as Leave- 
out discovered, could easily effect the deliv- 
ery. It was really quite simple. Neverthe- 
less, it took time to perfect the plan. There 
was the escape after the delivery to be or- 
ganized. At almost the last moment the 
guard doubled his price. Two weeks before 
the day set for the execution everything 
was ready. But then they had to wait ten 
days more for a dark night. 

On the day preceding the night, the con- 
spirators were gathered at Lothian Farm. 
They were, besides Jael herself, Leaveout 
and four men who might have passed for 
lumberjacks, riggers, sailors or farm labor- 
ers, as in fact they were at other times, in- 
terchangeably. True types of the Bedouin 
worker. Two were sauntering about sepa- 
rately, outdoors. Two were indoors, reading. 
All four had that solitary, musing air which 
in strong men on the way to a rash action 
overlays the coiled intention. They are 
never thinking about what they are going 
to do. 

It was a warm afternoon. Jael was at her 
desk in the living hall, working with some 
papers, and Leaveout was with her, when 
Fitzjerald’s voice came booming through 
the open door. Somewhat to Jael’s sur- 
prise, Leaveout knew him and greeted him 
freely. She had not seen him for some time, 
though he had kept rooms at the hotel in 
Liberty ever since his first arrival on the 
night of the murder and was always some- 
where around. She understood vaguely 
that he liked the country and was seeing 
a good deal of it. That accounted for fre- 
quent periods of absence, sometimes for a 
day or two, then again for a week or more. 

His appearing unexpectedly at this time 
produced in her a variety of feelings. She 
was glad to see him; but the moment was 
awkward. Somehow, it weakened her. Not 
as to her purpose, for that was fixed, and, 
moreover, irrevocable. The last detail had 
been settled; all the money had passed. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Invite You to the Great Southwest 


— 5,000 miles of breath-taking scenic gran- 
deur along perfect boulevards. 

—Ideal motoring in the land of eternal 
springtime, the thirteen southern counties of 
California—a vast playground as large as 
the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont combined—where winter 1s 
but a name. 

—Incomparable Yosemite in its winter garb, 
available by a new all-year, high-gear road, 
and the scintillating sunshine of glorious 
Santa Barbara but a few hours drive apart. 
—The gorgeous hills and vales of San Luis 
Obispo County and famous Pismo Beach. 

—Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks in Tulare County, home of the giant 
redwoods, the oldest living things on earth. 
—A coast line in excess of 400 miles in 
length, with numerous beaches where balmy 
winter bathing brings new vigor. 

—Kern County, thriving with its wealth of 
agricultural and petroleum products—and 
the magnificent Tehachapi Pass. 


LL these wonderful scenic, roman- 
tic, historical and sporting 
attractions are connected by a 
web of broad, paved, modern 
highways, following the paths 

hallowed by Indian legends and the tradi- 
tions of the early settlers, and inviting one 
to drive on and on and on in perfect safety 
and comfort. 

Never before has motoring been so en- 
joyable in this captivating region. Never 
before has it been so easy for you to reach 
Southern California. 

Maintaining a highly trained organiza- 
tion to serve its more than 120,000 mem- 
bers from its huge headquarters building 
in Los Angeles and its branch offices in 31 
of the principal business centers of Southern 
California, and with the experience of 26 
years of aiding motorists behind it, the 
Automobile Club of Southern California— 
the friend to all motorists—offers you its 
complete facilities absolutely free of charge 
while you are on your way to, and visiting 
in, the territory it serves. It tenders its 
good offices as evidence of the spirit of 
true California hospitality and as a demon- 
stration of the benefits that accrue to the 
individual motorist from organization. 

Its Touring Bureau will send you free 


—San Diego County, the home of Helen 
Hunt Jackson's immortal Ramona, where 
hover the ghosts of Cabrillo and Portola. 
—The ? 
Missions, founded before the 


21 quaint Franciscan 
American 
Revolution, that stretch between the bays 
of San Diego and San Francisco. 


—The 101-mile drive along the Rim of the 
World in San Bernardino County’s entranc- 
ing mountains and mile upon mile of sweet- 
scented orange orchards. 


—Riverside County, with its famed Mt. 
Rubidoux, “the Sinai of America,” and the 
desert spreading its opalescent carpet of mit- 
lions of wild flowers, interspersed here and 
there with cacti, nodding a gentle greeting. 
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Join a Motor Club! 


HE Automobile Club of Southern 

California—by far the largest motor- 

ing club in America—seeks members 
from its own territory only. But theres a 
club providing similar services near you, 
wherever you may be in these United States. 
It deserves your support and co-operation, 
for only by. organization can the interests 
of motorists be protected and advanced. 
Worthy automobile clubs throughout the 
land are fighting your battles every day. 
Are you doing your share by giving them 
your support? If not, hunt up your club 
and join it today. 


Headquarters Building, Los Angeles 


—The bustling industry and commerce of 
Los Angeles County, embracing the metrop- 
olis of the Far West, where the world’s 
moving pictures are made, with its cultural, 
recreational and business advantages. 
—Orange County, rich with citrus products 
and the mists of romantic memortes, tts 
highways bowered with lacy peppers "and 
graceful eucalypt. 

—The great Salton Sea, 250 feet below sea 
level, and the fruitful Imperial Valley, 
nestling in “the palm of the hand of God,” 
ever to be preserved by Boulder Dam. 

— Scores of lakes and streams so newly dis- 
covered they haven’t yet been named, in the 
High Sierras of Inyo and Mono counties, 
and Death Valley, a region so desolate as 
to be sublimely beautiful. 

—The model little cities of Ventura County 
and, close by, unspoiled by the march of 
progress, vast ranches reminiscent of the 
days of the Dons. 

—And for the devotee of the “ancient and 
honorable” game,.70 golf clubs, dotted here 
and there, playable every day in the year. 


maps and full and authentic informatron 
on road conditions between your home and 
Southern California. 

Its Outing Bureau will tell you where 
the biggest fish are being caught, the finest 
game bagged and the best places to camp 
or to enjoy the recreation attractions of 
the region, are to be found. 

Its Hotel and Garage Department will 
direct you to comfortable hostelries en 
route and in this territory, and should your 
car require mechanical attention, recom- 
mend reliable garages. 

The Sign Posting Department has erected 
and maintains, at the sole expense and 
effort of the Club, 190,000 signs to guide 
you and guard you while you are here and 
on your journey. These signs extend from 
Kansas City, Omaha, Salt Lake City and 
E] Paso, Texas, on the principal transcon- 
tinental highways. 


Its Highway Patrol Service, rendering 
mechanical first aid and covering the chief 
highways in Southern California, will vir- 
tually be at your elbow to assist you in any 
difficulty you may experience on the road. 


And if you prefer to ship your car to 
California, the Club’s Forwarding Depart- 
ment will make all arrangements, with no 
charge to you except the actual freight, 
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and at a considerable saving in this item. 

It is sportland, indeed, is this thrice- 
blessed land—a revelation to the transient 
visitor; a source of unending joy to those 
who have chosen it as their home. 

And when you have reveled to your 
heart’s content in this magic country, turn 
your motor’s nose northward to the attrac- 
tions of Central and Northern California— 


Monterey and Carmel, the pioneer trails 


of the 49ers, San Francisco, and the cities 
beside the Golden Gate, the Redwood 
Highway and the wonderful Pacific North- 
west. 


The 120,000 members of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California—the 
pioneer of all modern motor clubs—extend 
the hand of comradeship and bid you come. 


The Club, with its efficient employees, 
courteous and trained to anticipate every 
requirement of the motorist, will make 
your journey an unforgettable one. Make 
your plans to come this winter and enjoy 
the ideal touring conditions of the season 
in Southern California. Fillin the attached 
coupon and the free services of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California—the 
friendly club—are at your command. 
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Housewives— painters — 
building managers—all agree 
on this handsome, enamel- 
like paint fintsh so easy to 
apply and to keep spotless. 


If you prefer a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors-in-oil to 
Barreled Sunlight white, you can 
obtain exactly the tint you want 
to match any scheme of interior 
decoration. Ask your dealer 
about the new Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors, in handy 
tubes. These colors are 
almost liquid, blending easi- 

ly and quickly with Barreled 
Sunlight. In quantities of 5 
gallons or over we tint to \W 
order at the factory, with- A 
out extra charge. ‘ 


ered 


Flat Finish 
White Paint 


October 30,1926 


Barreled 
Sunlight 
Gloss Finish 


The microscope shows why 
Barreled Sunlight can’t hold dirt 


These photographs of paint surfaces were 
made through a powerful microscope. 
Each paint was magnified to the same 
high degree. The astonishing contrast 
shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy 
to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, un- 
broken and non-porous. It resists dirt 
and washes like tile. 


Paint as washable as Tile! 


with a handsome lustre that lasts for years... 


Hy AINTENANCE’” is no prob- 

lem when walls and wood- 
work are painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. 

Occasional wiping with a damp 
cloth removes every smudge from 
this velvet-smooth finish. Nor will 
frequent washings injure it. The 
original deep lustre lasts for years. 

Barreled Sunlight costs less than 
any enamel comparable to it in 
beauty. It has far greater hiding 
power—one coat covering as well 
as two coats of ordinary enamel. 
And it is extremely easy to apply. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Resists the “‘yellowing tendency,” 
too. The Rice Process of manufac- 
ture enables us to guarantee that 
Barreled Sunlight will remain 
white longer than any gloss paint 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under same conditions. 

Even such large paint-users as 
hotels, schools, hospitals, office 
buildings, and industrial plants find 
Barreled Sunlight an actual econ- 
omy—through saving of labor in 
application and longer service with- 
out repainting. 

For use in places that do not re- 


quire a full Gloss finish, Barreled 
Sunlight is also made in a washable, 
handsome Semi-Gloss and an at- 
tractive, uniform Flat finish. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans 
from 4 pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 
55-gallon steel drums. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
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32-C Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York —350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago —659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Philadelphia —1218 Chestnut Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 7000 dealers 
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(Continued from Page 89) 
But she had gone so far alone and conspir- 
acy was so foreign to her nature that she 
was wretched at heart. 

The sight of Fitzjerald reminded her of a 
part of her life that had been so tranquil in 
contrast with the latter part, and seemed 
now so remote that she could hardly sup- 
pose it had been all one piece of continuous 
reality. For an instant it stood otherwise. 
Everything this side of Jones Street was un- 
real; it would dissolve like an ugly dream. 
And she could have cast herself headlong 
upon Fitzjerald, standing there in the door- 
way, filling it and looking in, to ask him if 
this were not so, turning child herself. 

“T want to take you for a ride,” 
Fitzjerald. 

“Thanks,” she said. ‘‘I’m not at all so- 
ciable, but I’ll go.” 

As they were leaving, he said, ‘“‘ Would it 
matter if we got back late? I mean are you 
leaving anything in suspense?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘I’m all clear. 
The later the better.”’ 

They drove for an hour on a road Jael did 
not know—hardly more than a track on the 
buffalo grass. 

Suddenly he turned around the shoulder 
of a small butte and stopped out of view 
of the road. They walked a short distance 
to a spring and sat there in the shade of a 
glacial bowlder. 

““T know what you have been doing,’”’ he 
said. “I know what is to take place to- 
night.” 

Her first reaction was one of anxiety for 
the plot. 

“How did you find it out?” 

“By the exercise of my faculties,” he 
said. “‘That’s all irrelevant.” 

“But is it likely anyone else knows?” 

“T think not,” he said. ‘In that sense 
your enterprise is probably safe. That is 
not to say it could not have been discoy- 
ered—only, that no one has had any suspi- 
cion. I knew you too well not to suspect 
you. That’s where I started.” 

“But I couldn’t tell you,” she said. 

“‘T understand that,” he answered, ‘‘and 
though I have known it for some time I 
couldn’t speak of it, either, for I realized 
how necessary it was for you to go through 
with it. You have gone through with it. 
Your part is accomplished. A very practi- 
cal piece of work, if I permit myself to ad- 
mire it. Now my part begins.” 

“Your part!” 

“Mine. ThepartI take. First, I speak of 
consequences. You will be found out. It is 
certain. All your care has been to safe- 
guard the end in view. As concerns your- 
self, you have been reckless. Have you 
thought of the personal consequences?” 

“Don’t, Angus. Don’t—please.” 

“Now hear me, Jael. I possess this in- 
formation. It is mine. I may do with it 
what I please. I am resolved to use it in 
one of two ways, and as we stand here you 
shall choose. Hither you will bind yourself 
upon your word to put yourself entirely in 
my hands, go with me now from this spot, 
remain in my keeping until I release you— 
or I will go immediately to Liberty and 
prevent the delivery of Semicorn.” 

“Angus! What are you saying? You do 
not—you cannot—yes, but you do mean it, 
don’t you? I know you. We do not begin 
now and here to play with words. Say it 
again, please. Say it carefully.” 

“Tf you say yes, we go on from here; on 
and on, wherever I see the way a 

“You as my jailer.” 

“T as your keeper.” 

“And if I say no?” 

“Tf you say no, I shall go at once to Lib- 
erty and give information of your plot.” 

“And as to going—with you—to 
where?”’ 

“Nowhere. To invisibility. We shall 
vanish away together.” 

“For how long?” 

“Until I shall release you.” 

“T see,”’ she said. ‘Until Semicorn is 
discovered. Until then, you think. I tell 
you I have put all my intelligence to this. 
The plan is perfect. He will never be 
found.” 


said 
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“Well,” said Fitzjerald, “I tell you I 
have used such wits as I possess to a similar 
end. We shall never be found either.”’ 

She was quite still for several minutes. 

“Angus, while we are still friends, as of 
old, let us speak our thoughts freely. We 
are not playing a game, are we? You ap- 
parently do not understand. This is an in- 
dignity to my person, to my personality, to 
the soul of me. You wish tosave me. You 
are willing to sacrifice yourself to save me. 
The sentiment is noble. But to be saved at 
all is repugnant to me. To be saved in this 
manner is ignominious.”’ 

“T know all that,” hesaid. ‘I admit it.” 

“And you will admit also that you have 
no right to put me to this choice.” 

“‘Admitted,”’ he said. 

“T am trying to keep it clear,’”’ she said. 
“You have the power to oblige me to say 
yes. That I admit. I cannot prevent you 
from defeating my project if Isay no. This, 
you must see, is at bottom simply a ques- 
tion of physical strength. You are the 
stronger. I mean, if it were reversed you 
could prevent me from defeating you. You 
could detain me here by brute force.” 

“You shall choose,”’ he said, looking at 
his watch. 

“One more word, Angus. You can oblige 
me to say yes. You can. But if you do I 
shall never forgive you. It will be as a 
solid wall between us forever.”’ 

“Even so.” 

“T should be unable to help hating you.” 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

She stood for a while looking into the 
spring, with her back to him. 

“Are you ready to take my word?” 

“‘T am listening for it,” he said, ‘‘and I’m 
hoping it will be no.” 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, turning to face him, with 
an expression he had never seen. 


He held out his hand; she turned away. | 
“Then let’s be starting,” he said. ‘‘Take | 


the back seat, please, and find the rug. We 
shall be driving all night.” 

This was Fitzjerald’s one extravagant 
enterprise in the field of emotional action 


and need not be otherwise explained. It be- | 


came fantastic. That would be supposed. 
From an overdeveloped life of the mind the 
descent to emotionalism, when it occurs, is 
steep. Being new, the taste in romantic be- 


havior is rank, juvenile and uncritical. Its | 


gratification is a wonderful debauch. 


XXV 
N THE Mississippi 


and a long oar over the stern for either 
steering or lazy propulsion, nosing about in 
the flats, stuck on a sand bar, drifting with 
the current or tied up in the shade at sun- 
down, a wisp of violet smoke curling out of 
her stovepipe funnel, a smell of bacon com- 
ing off on the breeze, will not be observed, 
remembered or missed, especially if she is 
unpainted and dingy. If her whole com- 
pany consists of one man and one woman it 
is quite enough, and all that life’s maritime 
regulations require. If the members of this 
company are not on speaking terms, that is 
unfortunately human. Proximity does it. 


Or if the woman were mostly invisible and | 
the man, lazing aft, conducted an inter- | 


minable monologue, you would understand. 

But there was one such scow, more aim- 
less seeming than the rule is, on which the 
man talked a high language, as if he were 
reading a book, though he was not; and if 
the other river people had listened they 


would have been suspicious, knowing some- 


thing was wrong. 

The woman inside never spoke; but she 
knew what a blessed relief it would be to 
break character, to scream, to quarrel, to 
fight, as the other river women were doing, 
beginning abruptly, ending suddenly, end- 
ing sometimes with a splash, the sound of 
it all coming swiftly across half a mile of still 
water, the staccato vibrations intensified. 

This woman appeared when the meal was 
ready. The meal was eaten in silence. She 
washed up the things and set them away, as 
if that were a self-assigned task. Then 
sometimes she went forward and sat in a 
little sawbuck chair, slapping mosquitoes. 
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WHEN you see Tip-Top 
you will be captivated. 
When you learn about its 
new low price of $3.50, you 
will lay down the money 
and strap it on your wrist! 

Tip-Top’s an easy win- 
ner when it comes to looks. 
Small...thin...as clean- 
cut as a full-blooded 
English pointer. Octagon- 
shaped—with beveled 
crystal, open hands, cubist 
numerals, sunk second dial. 

Tip-Top’s sturdy too. 
Treat it gently if you will 
—roughly if you must. 
Tip-Top rewards you 
with the same dog-like 
devotion! 

But the smartest thing 
about Tip-Top is the 
angle it’s set on the strap. 
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This angle means that you 
can always read Tip-Top’s 
time instantly and easily. 

See Tip-Top today at 
your dealer’s. With silver 
dial, $3.50. Radium lumi- 
nous dial, $4.00. 

Tip-Top’s twin brother, 
Tip-Top, the pocket-watch, 
is of the same high quality. 
Silver dial, $1.50. Radium, 
$2.25. Slightly higher in 
Canada. 
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Ce it’s not as loud as the riveter’s hammer, but a 
more annoying, embarrassing and nerve-racking noise 
doesn’t exist than a leaking water closet. Gurgle, gush, 
drip, gurgle! Day and night, without a moment’s let-up. 
Why tolerate that infernal racket for another instant? 


Stop it with 


oodward-Wanger 


MUSHROOM 


Lrabal 


HERE is the sure cure for the trouble 
caused by old-fashioned, leaky tank 


balls. Mushroom Parabal fits right down 
into the valve, forming a perfect seal all 
the way ’round, and stops the noisy, 
wasteful leak at once. 


What's more, Mushroom Parabal is 
guaranteed to do away with noise, faulty 
operation and wasted water for a full 
three years—yet it costs only $1.25. At 
the very first sound of a closet leak, call 
your master plumber. He will appreciate 


your specifying Mushroom Parabal. 


Your Plumber Has These Household Necessities 


Woodward-Wanger 
FORCE PUMP 


A few strokes 
a day with this 
short handled 
household 
necessity will 
keep sinks, toi- 
lets and every 
drain in the 
house open. 
Made from 
Enduro Rub- 


er. 


Woodward-Wanger 


EVERWAHITE 


SANI-SEAT 


The most luxurious seat possible 
to buy, yet the most economical. 
Glistening pyralin coated—even to 
the hinges. Guaranteed for a full 
five years. Price $12.00. 


Woodward-Wanger 
SOLID RUBBER STOPPERS 


Replace those worn and_ soggy 
stoppers with new live rubbers 
and bright, beaded chains. Get 
the best by asking your plumber for 
Woodward-Wanger. Made from 
Enduro Rubber. Price 15c to 30c. 


Woodward-Wanger Co. 


Philadelphia 


Oakland, California Chicago,Illinois Orlando, Florida 
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The man reclined aft, smoking and rum- 
bling. He was undiscouraged, though the 
woman seemed never to be listening. The 
reader may not care to listen either. Noth- 
ing happens right away, and one who likes 
may skip. 

Evenings, mornings, afternoons, the man 
rumbled, and his sayings were such as 
these: 

“The people are not radical here. They 
are conservative. The soil is young, the 
hour is young, opportunity is young. Radi- 
calism in this country is a pale ferocity; a 
personal attitude disguised as a social in- 
tention. If you are really radical there is 
something the matter with you. There was 
nothing the matter with the people of New 
Freedom. They were too young to have any- 
thing the matter with them. They had no 
impulse to destroy anything. What they 
did want and all they wanted was increased 
participation in the material benefits of the 
order that is; which is not radicalism. Now 
comes a man like Capuchin, bidding them 
rise as peasants against the castle. They 
are not peasants. They are proprietors of 
the land they work. And there is no castle. 
What stands for it is an invisible fact called 
capitalism. They discover that they them- 
selves are capitalists, interested not in the 
destruction of capitalism but in the proper 
working of it. Which again is not radical- 
ism. It is the despair of the radical cult. If 
these people had been radical, wishing to 
destroy the order, they could have under- 
stood a deed like Semicorn’s. Instead, they 
reacted violently the other way. Hence 
that sudden revulsion of feeling in New 
Freedom. AN 

Again: “The proletariat. This is an Old 
World word, imported here. So far asitisa 
fact it is an Old World fact, also imported 
here. When the proletariat becomes articu- 
late, what does it say? It says, ‘Life shall 
be level. The values of existence shall be 
horizontal. No one shall have more to eat 
or wear or enjoy than another.’ That is to 
say, everyone shall be free, but to possess no 
more than another; everyone shall be free, 
but to be no greater or better than another. 
And the desire to be greater than another is 
universal. It is this desire that moves the 
proletariat itself, as a class. 

‘For what is it really saying? The mean- 
ing of what it says is this: ‘We, the people, 
the slaves, the hewers and bringers, whom 
you have so long despised—we are greater 
than any other class, greater than all other 
classes. None shall possess more than we 
possess and pretend by that sign to a su- 
periority of any kind. We shall inherit the 
earth.’ What unites the proletarians is this 
thought of their collective greatness and a 
bitter hatred toward those who deny it in 
words, in acts, in manners, or by the impli- 
cation of their possessions. But here is no 
permanent proletariat. It is always pass- 
ing, dissolving. Why? Because here it is 
so easy to possess. . . .” 

Again: ‘‘I close my eyes and see adopted 
children to the number of three or four 
thousand gathered in Washington Square. 
They have banners reading: Bloody Hands 
Off Russia, Empty the Jails, Release Our 
Class Prisoners, Deport Us to Russia if You 
Dare. They are all a little timorous and 
anxious to touch one another. Gradually 
order is established, four abreast, and out 
of the mass the head of a column appears, 
twenty or thirty leaders singing in very good 
voice, the others following. The song is the 
Internationale, and as the strain lifts and 
floats, all hats come off. This is significant. 
The procession gives one the curious impres- 
sion of being weighted. It moves forward 
steadily and at the same time there is a 
hanging back. 

“What moves these people? Why do 
they do this? They are all well dressed and 
well fed. They have come lately from Rus- 
sia. They would not go back. Their ban- 
ners are irrelevant altogether. What is 
taking place here? Why are they so wistful 
and earnest? This is what it means. These 
people are not wretched. They are happy. 
They are not falling. They arerising. They 
are stumbling up. Yesterday they were no- 
body in Russia. Here they are emerging. 


. 
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They are free to gratify publicly their desire 
for self-assertion. 

“They are saying to themselves, address- 
ing the imaginary people who live in the big 
houses all about: ‘We are the proletariat. 
The earth belongs to us, not to you. We 
have only to reach forth our hands and take 
it. Therefore, we are superior to you, even 
though you do not believe it; even though 
we do not really believe it ourselves.’ It is 
a kind of class daydream. It satisfies the 
bitter yearning to be as good as anybody. 
This takes the place of religion. ‘That is 
why the hats come off. They are all so 
naive and shy and crowd-conscious that 
they cannot be looked in the eye. There is 
no destructive intent in their minds. 
Everything they feel is large and vague. 
But they will be as petulant as children if 
they are crossed. They will kick and scream 
and bite. But they are rising. That is the 
fact. They will disappear upward. . . .” 

Again: “Some radicals say, ‘We do not 
propose to abolish wealth. We say, abolish 
poverty.’ The fact is you cannot abolish 
poverty without abolishing wealth. For 
wealth is relative. One can be sensible of it 
only in contrast with poverty. What is pov- 
erty? What is wealth? There is no absolute 
measure. Only contrast. In that hut 
over there the people seem wretchedly poor. 
That is because habitations have improved. 
Not long ago, historically speaking, the 
royal family would have lived in a hut like 
that. The king himself. The poor now have 
more than the rich had a few generations 
ago, more of everything to eat and wear and 
enjoy. They are none the less torn by envy 
because others have more. ae 

Or: “I come again to Kropotkin, the 
idealist, grieving for the botch of mankind, 
desperately sad at seeing how badly human 
nature works. He conceives a better way 
for it to behave. It should behave altruis- 
tically. Life should be on a plan of mutual 
aid. Help thy neighbor as much as thyself. 
It is not working that way. The facts are 
all otherwise—the visible facts. What does 
he do? Does he accept the facts we know 
about human nature? No, he rejects them. 
He re-creates the facts of history to prove 
how well it might work in this other way. 
There is the silly difficulty that when he has 
so re-created the facts of history to show 
human nature working as it should, the 
people fail him. Having found the perfect 
way, they depart from it. Thus, the league 
of free cities, founded on mutual aid, ate up 
the serfs and peasants. The craft guilds, 
formed on the same right principle, op- 
pressed the minor crafts and the unskilled 
and the consumers, until they had to be 
overthrown. What is proved? That people 
unite to gain an advantage and, having 
gained it, abuse it? No. It only proved to 
Kropotkin that there is some principle of 
wickedness in the leadership; for see how 
beautiful the world would be if from the 
beginning those who united to make them- 
selves free and equal and powerful had in- 
cluded everyone else in their freedom and 
power and equality. Absurd! Theimagina- 
tion may so easily re-create historical facts 
to prove that to be true which ought to be 
true! Man may do almost anything he 
likes with the facts. He is continually 
creating new facts. He cannot re-create the 
fact of himself. That is not to say he has 
ever tried. . qe 

And again: ‘‘ You cannot tell people the 
truth. In the first place, they will not re- 
ceive it. In the second place, you do not 
know whatitis. . He 

Headway by leeway, floating and drift- 
ing, sleeping and waking, the endless rum- 
bling of Fitzjerald’s serial soliloquy—this 
had been going on for nearly two months, 
down three hundred miles of river, and Jael 
was near mad. She had thought of saying 
to him: ‘‘I may not take back my word, 
but I am free to end my life.’”’ What re- 
strained her was a sense of absurdity. 

His physical nearness day and night be- 
cameahorror. A thin partition divided the 
cabin. At night she could hear the slightest 
movement on his side. Sometimes he 
snored. It was much more comfortable 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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To Market! 


| In this race a whole lot 
depends on your horsepower 


Markets are won on horsepower. 
The difference between a high pro- 
duction cost and a low one is very 
often no more than a difference in cost 
of breeding horsepower. 

The lower this cost is kept, the greater 
is your selling margin. Low cost horse- 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


power rides along with the use of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos in power plants. In 
many forms it safeguards horsepower—in 
packings, insulations, refractories, etc. 

A Johns-Manville man can show you 
how Johns-Manville products can lower 
your cost of horsepower. 


SAVES HORSEPOWER 


* JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 MADISON AVENUE, AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY - » » BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES . . . FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLF CO.. LTD.. TORONTO. CANADA 
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Still 


Unmate 


RCA Loudspeaker 104. A power speaker, with a battery 
eliminator, too. Clear at a whisper—and clear at the 
volume of a brass band. Ask your dealer about it. 
Complete, $275. 


For big volume of tone—clear, sweet and true— 
RCA Loudspeaker 100 is combined with a power 
amplifier (RCA Uni-Rectron) that works on the 
50-60 cycle, 110 volt A. C. lighting circuit. This 
combination, known as RCA Loudspeaker 102, 
complete, $140. 
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HE ‘‘newest improvements of radio’’ have been 

tested now for twelve months. A year ago, 
RCA presented power reception “lighting 
socket radio” and the Loudspeaker 100. 
These pioneers have set the pace for radio today— 
and now, a year better for a year’s trial and im- 
provement, they still stand far ahead, among all 
the newest things of radio. 


Greater tone range 


Tone range is one of the things that RCA Loud- 
speaker 100 has added to modern reception. It gets 
the extreme high and low tones that make voices 
sound real and reproduce the subtlety and quality 
of instrumental music. 


And greater volume 


And volume is another thing really new with the 
Loudspeaker 100. With the developing of the power 


ag anywhere ) ee 
near its price! 


Radiotrons, RCA gave to radio a new volume of 
tone. Then a speaker had to be developed that could 
reproduce that volume without distortion—with- 
out blast or crash. Listen to the Loudspeaker 100 
with a set that has a power tube . . . turn up 
the volume—and it still is clear and true! And the 
added capacity for volume does something to the 
tone that your ear catches quickly . . . itis de- 
cidedly more real! 


Hear it a while, and you cannot go revel to the old- 
type speaker. If you have an old set, or an old 
speaker, you will want to bring your set as close 
as you can to the finest modern radio, with a power 
Radiotron and the RCA Loudspeaker too. Thou- 
sands of sets everywhere are being renewed this 
way! 


It has no competitors See the RCA power 
speakers. At its price, it stands alone! 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

than she could have imagined, in the crea- 
ture sense. Her little bunk was soft. He 
had been extremely thoughtful to provide 
personal necessaries, certain indispensable 
things a man could not be expected to re- 
member, or think of, even intimate gar- 
ments of fine texture to be worn under the 
coarse gingham dress he specified for ap- 
pearances. 

Yet each of these things was a separate 
outrage. They were details offensively 
touching her person, whereas she had con- 
ceded to him only the right to control her 
movements. 

Right! What right had he to take charge 
of her life at all? The only right he could 
conceivably claim was one he did not assert. 
Her anger and disgust were so strong that 
the consequences she had been saved from, 
in contrast with what she had been saved 
for, grew dim. In this incredible situation 
she was not herself. She did not belong to 
herself; she did not belong to him. She, 
Jael Saint-Leon, reduced to melodrama! 

His impersonal serenity in all cireum- 
stances, ignoring even the fact that she 
never spoke, compounded the torture. He 
had put off his beard. His face had turned 
a cherry-wood color from thesun. His fore- 
arms had become freckled, and the hair 
upon them, now lighter than his skin, was 
a revelation of shagginess. 

She hated him, and her feeling of repug- 
nance was often so strong that she could not 
eat. This worried him, whereupon she had 
moments, for which she despised herself, of: 
feeling sorry. Then there was the ghastly 
uncertainty, the fact of its being an inde- 
terminate affair. When should it end? Per- 
haps never, unless she broke out of his trap. 
When they should come sometime to the 
end of the river—then what? 

But she was fair, analytical and self- 
seeing. It was first with her mind and spirit 
she hated him. That was not the whole of 
her. 

She knew—having discovered it by a 
process of painful self-exploration—that his 
total unawareness of her as a woman was 
the unpardonable affront, a subtle, unmen- 
tionable injury. 

Wondering if his attitude were real or 
only studied, she began to regard him from 
that point of curiosity. Apparently it was 
real. She could not be sure; and she never 
knew. But to the end of this preposterous 
interlude his indifference to her, as man to 
woman, was flawless. It taunted her. More 
than once she had the impulse to test it by 
some overt act. 

She knew also that if for one instant it 
were different on his part, if he betrayed by 
so much as one little gesture the slightest 
sex interest in her, she would cast herself 
overboard or try to kill him. 

With this humiliating and unexpected 
knowledge of herself she went back to the 
evening when he put her to the choice. 
What else could she have done? She could 
think of many things another kind of 
woman might have done. She was not that 
kind of woman. Probably he was not the 
type of man that the kind of woman she 
was not could have detained there by the 
spring or overcome by artifice. Neverthe- 
less, when she came to this point, some- 
thing seemed to be left out, or seemed to 
drop out—some further subtle explanation 
of her yes. So far as she knew at the time, 
she said yes to protect and save her plot, 
unable to see any alternative. Was it possi- 
ble that an unacknowledged -feeling for 
Fitzjerald, as a refuge of strength, as a 
lover, perhaps, had defeated her wits and 
influenced her decision? 

She had the courage to face it at last and 
to prove it affirmatively, by putting to her- 
self squarely the question: Suppose it had 
been another man. Suppose it had been 
Capuchin, for example. Then would she 
have said yes? Certainly not. What else 
she might have done she could not say. 
Yet, there was the fact. In no other case, 
with no other man, would she or could she 
have said yes. 

These progressive discoveries of her inner 
self did not in the least soften her sense of 
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indignation. On the contrary, they in- 
creased it most perversely. She hated him 
all the more. 

Such was the case, and the breaking point 
of strain was near when one day the drift- 
ing scow came upon three men swimming 
the river. Two were in trouble, having 
spent themselves; the third, a powerful 
swimmer, was helping them, first one and 
then the other, telling them how to unhinge 
their joints and take it easy. Fitzjerald 
hauled them all aboard. 

The two who were spent fell down in a 
wet heap. The third, who was tall, red- 
haired and purposeful, said to Fitzjerald, 
“Take us over t’ the other side.” 

The river at that point was more than a 
mile wide. The other side was flat, alive 
with mosquitoes, and the scow had been 
avoiding it; besides, it was twice as far. 

“Why that side?” Fitzjerald asked. ‘I 
don’t want to go over there. This side is 
nearer.” 

“We got t’ get over there,” the man said. 
His tone was peremptory. He looked un- 
easily at the near side, then marked the 
course of the scow and glanced at the scull- 
ing oar, clearly with the thought of taking 
possession of the craft and putting her 
across himself. _ 

“Then you had better go on swimming,” 
said Fitzjerald. “‘This is not a ferryboat.” 

Just then, on the near bank, which was 
high, appeared a group of horsemen, all 
armed with rifles and shotguns. One of 
them, thinking himself a battleship com- 
mander, dropped a bullet in the water 
ahead of the scow; and all of them yelled. 

“Put her off!” said the red-haired man, 
moving to take the oar. 

“Stand still,’ said Fitzjerald quietly. 
“T’ll not put you ashore until I find out 
what it’s all about.” 

The man hesitated. Meanwhile the scow 
was working shoreward. One of the horse- 
men shouted, ‘‘ Take them men to the other 
side! You bring them back here an’ we'll 
hang them.” 

At that Fitzjerald put the scow off to- 
ward the other side, remembering how the 
river divided the states. The other side 
was another state. Evidently this was an 
affair of summary expulsion. 

“Tt seems unanimous,” he said to the 
red-haired man. ‘‘What’s your name? 
And what’s wrong with the three of you?”’ 

“My name’s Lovelace,” he said. “That 
ain’t my name but I like it. And there 
ain’t nothing wrong with us. We belong to 
th’ red-card union, that’s all.” 

He leaned against the cabin, wet, con- 
temptuous and disgusted, as one who knows 
trouble and may be easily bored with it. 

““Wobblies, eh?” said Fitzjerald. ‘‘What 
have you been doing to make yourselves so 
unpopular?” 

“You don’t haf to do anything t’ get un- 
popular, ’f you’re a Wobbly,” said Love- 
lace. “‘Y’ just naturally are that way. 
Ain’t no place good for you. ’F a wheat 
stack burns up ’r a pulley runs off th’ shaft 
’n’ they know you tote a red card, that’s 
you, ’n’ they fan you out o’ th’ dam state. 
One o’ my partners there now’s got some 
lead in his leg. That’s why he wasn’t swim- 
ming so good.” 

““May we do something for him?” Jael 
asked. She had been listening, and now ap- 
peared in the cabin door with this question. 

Lovelace regarded her for a moment cas- 
ually and answered, ‘‘No, madam. We got 
him fixed up. Ain’t so bad. They didn’t 
got’ killhim. Just t’ scare him. When they 
want one of us killed they get th’ law to do 
it, like they done t’ Semicorn.” 

“‘Semicorn?” she repeated. 
say Semicorn?”’ 

“Yes, madam. He was one of us they 
wanted to kill, ’n’ they murdered him by 
law.” 

“You are wrong,” shesaid. “‘He was not 
executed. Are you sure?” — 

‘Am I sure,” he said. ‘You c’n read, 
can’t you? Here!”’ 

He pulled from his pocket an oilskin wal- 
let, opened it carefully and drew out the 
folded front page of an I. W. W. newspaper. 
The only news on it was the account of 


“Did you 
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Semicorn’s execution, treated as a class | 


murder, in great block type. Jael only 
glanced at it. 

“But I had heard he was to be—to be 
saved,” she said. 

“Where d’you get that?” he asked. His 
manner was rough and menacing and he re- 
garded her with wonder-struck suspicion. 
Before she could answer, his expression 
changed. The wonder remained, appar- 
ently increasing, but the suspicion went 
away. 

“T mean,” she said, hesitating, “there 
was a rumor that he was to escape—that it 
had been arranged—and I had heard noth- 
ing since.” 

“Now I get you,” he said, in a very dif- 


’ 


ferent voice. “‘That was so too. What you | 


didn’t know i 
“Lay off! Lay off that!’’ shouted one of 
the two men lying forward of the cabin. 


“Shut up,” said Lovelace. Then to Jael, | 


“What you didn’ know was he refused t’ be 
saved. 


go. He said no.” 

At that moment the scow crawled up on 
the mud. 

Jael looked at Fitzjerald. 

“You hear?” she said. “I am released.” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Put the plank over, please.” 

“T’ll go ashore and get directions,” he 
said. “It may be miles to the nearest 
town.” 

Lovelace was already putting the plank 
over, with one ear cocked to what was pass- 
ing between Jael and Fitzjerald. 

“Tf you were not a profound idiot,” she 
said to him, “you might see that I am at 
the limit of my self-control. I loathe my- 
self. Iloathe you. I will goalone. Do you 
understand?. From this instant I will be 
alone. I wish to walk in the mud—alone!”’ 

“Tt’s coming dark,” he said placidly. ‘It 
isn’t safe.” 

At that, she laughed with wicked scorn, 
and there was the note of a hysterical 
scream in it. 

“Safe!” she repeated. “It is from this 
safety I am delivering myself.” 

With that she walked down the plank 
and cut straight across the dried-mud flat. 
There was nothing ahead of her but this 
black bottom land as far as one could see. 
No habitation in sight. 

Lovelace spoke a few words in a low tone 
to his companions and then set out after 
her. Fitzjerald followed. For a mile or 
more Lovelace made no effort to overtake 
her. Then he mended his pace. 

“He’s foll’in’ you, madam,” he said. 
“Him you heaved off back there.”’ 

“So are you,” said Jael. 

“That’s different,” he said. ‘You got 
nothing agin me ’n’ I wanta talk to you.” 

“What about?” she asked, holding ‘her 
way. 

“You wouldn’ know me, that’s right,”’ he 
said. “I’ve done myself over a bit since I 
was t’your place. I didn’ know you first.” 

She stopped to look at him. There was 
first some vague, startling association; 
then suddenly full recognition. 

“T do,” she said. “‘ You were one of those 
four who waited that day at Lothian Farm. 
You were fe 

“One o’ them that went for Semicorn,”’ 
he said. 

“Why didn’t you take him by force?” 
she demanded. 

“No good,” he replied. “‘He didn’ want 
t’go. Where’d you keep a man like that 
agin his own will? I knowed him too well 
for that.” 

“You knew him? 
known him?” 

“Long afore that was. 
was a kid, you might say.” 

Here at last was one who knew some- 
thing of Semicorn’s history. For the rest of 
the way—and it was six miles to the near- 
est town—they walked together, Lovelace 
talking about Semicorn. Fitzjerald dog- 
gedly kept them in sight. 


How long had you 


From when he 


How a certain tragedy in Semicorn’s 
childhood controlled the rest of his life was 


It was all ready for him. Like | 
that!’’ snapping his fingers. ‘‘He wouldn’ | 
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“By Golly = 
that's great! ‘ 


THEN SPREAD 
HOLDING TUBE 
VERTICAL 


Wonderful NEw 
way to use Paste 


jee squeeze the rubber tip between thumb and 
forefinger to open the patented slit in the rubber 
tip. Then, holding the tube vertically, as you 
would a paint brush, place the tip on the paper to be 
pasted, and spread, bearing down a little as you 
spread. The flexible rubber tip is an ideal spreader 
—works better than a brush. To make paste flow 
out faster, squeeze tube slightly as you spread. 
When you stop spreading, the slit closes. The tip 
will work perfectly as long as there is any paste left 
in the tube, even though you are months using it up. 


Always ready 


Hanprest package ever invented for paste or mu- 
cilage. No cap to unscrew or lose. No brush. No 
water to supply. No drying up—seals itself when 
not in use. Clean to handle—no spreading with 
finger—never leaks. Operates with one hand. 
Handier than jar, screw-cap tube, ordinary spreader 
tube or water-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or 
mucilage. 


Try It—Send 10c 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong joint, 


use LePage’s Spreader Paste for quick, convenient 
pasting —two different products for different needs. 
If you ever use PASTE, give yourself a chance to 


try this new package. Send coupon and 10 cents 


(coin or stamps) today for regular-size tube. 
Russia Cement Co., Dept. CC3, Gloucester, Mass. 


LE PAGES 


Spreader 
PASTE 
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LEPAGES 


Mail this 


coupon 


Dept. CC3, Gloucester, Mass. 

I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for which 
please send me one tube of the NEW LePage’s 
Spreader Paste. (Note to Office Managers: 
Dozen tube carton sent for $1.00.) 

Name 


Street 


City ‘ 
My dealer is.......... 
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“Tf you know GE 
what’s good ¥} 
for you—” 


—and of course you do 


“ON, Ge lkeak” 
Bs 


100% Whole-wheat 


is the food for you 


HEREVER the best food is 
being served, you will find 
Enright’s ‘All O’the Wheat” Bread. 
Its nut brown 
color and deli- 
ciously rich flavor 
give an appetiz- 
ing zest to every 
meal. 
Enright’s ‘‘AII 
O’the Wheat’”’ 
Bread isa Quality 
Food containing 
real nourishment. 
It is always uni- 
form in color, 
taste and quality, 
as it is baked according to our 
own Formula. 


If your Grocer does not sell 
Enright’s ‘‘All O’the Wheat” 
bread and flour, write to us. 


Old-Fashioned Millers, inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


“Fortify for 
Fire Fighting” 


IMPROVED 


4 Baty Improved Gene 


Fire Extinguisher— 
when filled with Zrene Fire 
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easily understood. His father was a miner 
in Colorado, not a radical, not an agitator, 
a docile man, whose way in a labor dispute 
was merely to stand with his own. There 
came a very desperate strike when the boy 
was ten. The strikers and their families, 
evicted from the company houses, pitched 
camp in tents and armed themselves; and 
it became very hot for scabs and strike 
breakers. To protect their lives, the militia 
was called out. Between the strikers and 
the militia occurred several bloody colli- 
sions. In one of these a stray bullet killed 
Semicorn’s mother. To take revenge was 
thereafter his ruling passion. He cut out 
for himself at fourteen, worked at anything 


he could find, went to night school, joined . 


the I. W. W. because it was the most mili- 
tant order in sight, and soon found his way 
to its department of propaganda. It was to 
increase his equipment for that work, with 
an ambition to become head of the organ- 
ization, that he went to New York and en- 
tered Lothian College, after having been 
discharged from Leavenworth Prison, 
where he served a term for inciting men to 
resist the draft. Not that he was a pacifist. 
He said it was a capitalist war, and he be- 
lieved it was a capitalist bullet that killed 
his mother. There Jael met him. 
Lovelace evidently had known him in- 
timately. He told many details of his life, 
humanly interesting, though irrelevant, 
and would have gone on interminably, but 
that they came at last to the town and to 
the door of the hotel. Jael gave him some 
money and bade him come to her in the 
morning. She had an idea for his future. 
As Lovelace left her Fitzjerald came up. 
He stood in a ludicrous light and did not 
mind. His manner was not in the least 


| altered. 


“It is both custom and law,” he said, 
“for the jailer to see that his charge shall 
fare forth with the requisite means. Are 
you all right? Do you need anything?” 

“Thank you,” she said coldly, and 
turned to go in. But the sight of his tall 
figure receding gave her a pang. 

“Angus!” she called. 

He came walking back. She was embar- 
rassed. This made her very angry again. 
She the one to be embarrassed! It was one 
thing more he had done to her. 

“T have forgotten why I called you 
back,” she said. Then: ‘‘Angus, I do you 
the compliment to suppose you are a damn 
fool.” 

“T know that,” he said. 

“You know everything,” she retorted. 


| “To you know one thing more? I should 
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sometimes regret not having asked you and 
I may as well ask you now. What are your 
true feelings about me?” 

“T have given it some thought,” he an- 
swered. 

“T’m sure you have. What have you 
found out?” 

“This,” he said. ‘“‘Between man and 
woman there is no wormless friendship.” 

She might have retorted. The words 
were ready. Friendship! Did he lay it en- 
tirely there at last, and put her in the 
wrong for having failed to understand it? 
Did not men with one another respect the 
individual’s right to meet the consequences 
of his own acts in his own way? Would one 
man have taken possession of another as he 
had taken possession of her? But she said 
none of this. A contrary emotion moved 
her to offer him her hand. 

““Good-by,”’ she said, smiling a little. 
‘What are you going to do?”’ 

“My legs are stiff,” he said. “So is my 
mind. I shall go for a walk to the West, 
over the mountains, putting the rest of the 
year to it. What are you going to do?” 

“You will find me in New York,” she 
said, ‘‘and that’s as far as I know.” With 
that she went in. 


XXVI 


HE returned to New York unannounced 

and went direct to Jones Street. It was 
early morning. Lillibridge and De Grouse 
were at breakfast alone, with certain un- 
mistakable signs of a very intimate rela- 
tionship. 

“Tt’s quite all right,’”’ she said, to Jael’s 
look of inquiry. ‘‘We are married. I 
couldn’t leave while you were lost. So we 
did the other thing. De Grouse came 
here.” 

Jael ceded them the place for so long as 
they might wish to keep it. On reéntering 
the door she had been seized with a feeling 
of aversion. To reinstate herself here was 
unimaginable. Instead, she opened the old 
Saint-Leon house uptown and went to live 
there; temporarily, she supposed. 

The old circle reformed in this environ- 
ment, and she was interested to see how 
readily her guests accommodated them- 
selves to its luxurious texture, as if they 
were quite used to it. Indeed, in the years 
that had passed since she left this house to 
make a place in Jones Street where her 
friends could be at ease everyone had be- 
come much more familiar with the surfaces 
of fine living. 

She abandoned the Lothian Farm in 
New Freedom, though not the idea. That 
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she went on with, to a much larger scale, 
with one farm in Pennsylvania and another 
in Connecticut, and induced the Lothian 
College to take it up. 

From time to time she heard of Capu- 
chin. Once she heard from him direct. He 
took up coéperative marketing and worked 
out an elaborate scheme of control, costing, 
grading, branding and selling; andnowina 


_long letter to Jael he wished her to finance 


its application to nation-wide agriculture. 

Fitzjerald returned to New York the 
next winter. One evening he appeared for 
Jael greeted him as of old, and 
also, as of old, she was genuinely glad to see 
him. Hewasjust thesame. He knew most 
of the company. It had not changed so 
much. One notable addition was a red- 
haired man as tall as himself and much in 
the same figure. This was Mr. Lovelace, 
who had not renamed himself and appeared 
to have a good deal to do in an executive 
way with the new Lothian farms. No one 
could tell, not even Jael, whether Fitzjerald 
remembered him or not. 

Secretly both Jael and Fitzjerald were 
very sentimental about that absurd Missis- 
sippi River voyage. They knew too much 
and thought too much. That was the whole 
trouble and why it turned out so badly. He 
with a fantastic notion of romantic behav- 
ior from the literature of sublime knight- 
hood and she with no Eveish way to a man. 

On taking her away so high-handedly, he 
had no thought but one of rescue; yet he 
had been willing to give all the rest of his 


. life to it, with whatever that might entail. 


Afterward it seemed quite impossible to 
him to make love to her, or in any way dis- 
close his feelings to a damsel held in 
durance. Then at the end when she said 
she loathed him he believed it, and so an- 
swered her question by saying that the mo- 
tive had been one of friendship. 

For a long time, under conditions of re- 
stored amity, neither one referred to this 
experience directly or otherwise. He per- 
haps would never himself have touched it. 

One night at dinner a vivacious Califor- 
nia woman sat opposite Fitzjerald and they 
had been tilting together. 

At one thrust from him, somewhat rough, 
she turned to Jael and asked: 

“What kind of man is this Mr. Fitz- 
jerald?” 

Jael was lighting a cigarette, and she an- 
swered, saying it slowly, “‘ He is the kind of 
man who doesn’t know what a woman 
means when she says yes.” 


(THE END) 
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WHY MRS. MELLERY WONT COME 


overstatement could be got to go, with 
people not too critical; if something bored 
her she would say, ‘It makes me vomit.” 
To decline a bit of cake she would shout, 
‘“No! I’m vastly too bloated to stand up 
already.”’ I guess it answered fine. 

With these hefty weapons to use in the 
chase, Charlotte was soon a top-hole Diana 
within her small sphere. Presently she was 
seldom at home for a week-end or a school 
holiday. Mrs. Mellery would chafe.a little 
now and then—vicariously, you know— 
under such loads of unreciprocated hos- 
pitality as Charlotte bore—and indeed 
courted. But Charlotte rebuked her as 
from a height: ‘‘ My dear mother, not to go 
now to the Druces’ would be simply brutal. 
Betty Druce would just break her heart”’; 


| or, “‘ Mother, if some beautiful delicate gift 


were ever laid at your feet, would you just 
kick it away?”’ 

“Well, darling,” her mother entreated, 
“do bring Betty and Emmeline here to tea 
sometimes,” 

“Oh, mother, would it be real kindness— 
to people used to having things nice?”’ 

Mrs. Mellery was not the woman to 
blow on a trumpet unless she was game to 
fight with a sword. For days she had been 
counting the probable cost of a very simple 
tea party for Charlotte’s chief enter- 
tainers—so much for cakes, a few pence for 
cream, possibly strawberries if they were 
cheap. But her scheme was dismissed as a 
failure in true perception. Charlotte went 
her own way. Novice as she was, so far, in 
the order of the Little Sisters of the Rich, 
she bade fair to grow into a prioress. 


IV 


DARLING impossible vision of Mary 

Mellery’s was that Charlotte should go 
to Oxford. There Mary and my wife, I 
imagine, had had three sun-warmed years 
of such joy as youth, I believe, does some- 
times get in such places if it has never 
bedeviled itself—all one steady trance of 
delight, like what a rose may feel on fine 
days; the new freedom excites and then 
there are expanding powers and high 
dawn breaks and the petals 
uncurl and life lets you into great secrets 
and shows you all the great things that ever 
were done and that you might do too. At 
least, so Alice thinks. It was how Mary felt 
it, she says. And Mary fairly burned to let 
Charlotte have as good a time. 

“She needs to be happy,’’ Mary used to 
tell Alice. ‘‘She’s always at her best when 
happy. Happiness is good for people, I’m 
quite sure.” 

There seemed to be no earthly chance. 
Charlotte at Oxford would cost just about 
the whole of the family income. But poets 
say that the one time when Plutus, the god 
of cash, runs full tilt at your door, and 
knocks unexpectedly, is when Pluto, the 
killing god, sends him. In Lower Grove 
Crescent a quite unforeseen economy was 
effected by this divine means. Brother 
Jimmy, the stout, cheerful blacker of boots, 
fetcher of coals and runner of errands for 
Mrs. Mellery in his spare time, was almost 
suddenly taken off the ration strength of 
the household. I gather that a rheumatic 
fever had damaged his heart. Anyhow one 
day when his mother was sitting by his bed 
his face became strange, though not at all 
scared. He smiled and said “Lean down, 
mum,” asif inencouragement. As she cried 
out and threw her arms round him he 
hugged her in his and whispered “Don’t 
mind, darling mum; it’s all right,’’ and in- 
stantaneously left her alone in the house 
with his body, Charlotte being out at the 
Druces’. 

Next year it was the turn of Mary’s 
father to help pave the road to Oxford 
for Charlotte. When the expenses of dy- 
ing of cancer in an impoverished England 
had been paid, there remained for his only 
child, Mary, some three hundred pounds 
of hissavings. This, divided by three, would 
give a hundred to spend on each year of 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Charlotte’s at Oxford. Forty or fifty pounds 
more could be pared off Mrs. Mellery’s rev- 
enue, with no Jimmy at school. Let Char- 
lotte win an Oxford scholarship and the 
miracle would be done. Already the great 
hope could be mentioned to Charlotte, now 
almost eighteen. 

She took it coldly at first. For one thing, 
the plan was not of her making. For an- 
other, it came from her mother, the central 
figure in all that she felt to be the inferior 
hemisphere of her world. For another, she 
was not quite up in the facts of the time. 
She fancied that all women university stu- 
dents were still the earnest dowdy pioneers 
of whom she had heard so much evil. 

A day or two altered her views. No 
doubt she spoke to the right girls at school 
and found out that the bad days of Oxford 
were past and that lots of Oxford women 
were now quite the right sort of thing, go- 
ahead and well-to-do, with no baser aim 
than to have a good time and keep work at 
bay, like the best Oxford men. She then 
began to speak of ‘‘my hundred a year” 
and ‘‘my pittance,’’ and told her mother 
that ‘“‘some way or other we’ll have to 
make ends meet when I go to Oxford.” 

It scarcely seemed difficult now. Char- 
lotte would simply romp a scholarship at 
Oxford, so a sympathetic head mistress as- 
sured Mrs. Mellery. ‘‘She’s a most gifted 
girl. She really only has to will success in 
an examination, and she’s there.” 

Charlotte frowned when she heard of this 
prediction. She seemed to resent it. She 
spoke with somber bitterness of the un- 
speakable people at school who did win 
scholarships at universities. She went to 
be examined with a scowl, won nothing, and 
came back radiant, almost congratulating 
her mother. 

““My dear mother,” she said, with her 
most corrective emphasis on the ‘dear,’ 
“you should have seen the abject guys that 
came out on top! ‘Frumps’ isn’t the word! 
Talk of outsiders—they’re right off the 
map. And I only escaped by the skin of my 
teeth!” 

“From going to Oxford?”’ her mother 
said ruefully. 

Charlotte stared. ‘“‘Not go to Oxford! 
Why, I’ve my hundred a year. I’m not 
funking Oxford because I’m not rich. I 
must make-do a little, that’s all.’ 

Her mother did the making-do. It was 
impossible, as far as she could see. But she 
felt that—well, simply she must. It was 
not bearable to have to tell the poor child 
she had thrown up her chance in a fit of 
vulgarity. Surely Oxford would help her to 
outgrow these tragi-comic little valuations 
of people and things. Only for consecration 
to some such work of rescue did it seem 
decent to scatter again the coins that com- 
memorated fifty years of her father’s per- 
sistent forgoings of things that he had 
liked or wanted—books, and tools for the 
garden, and little holidays in Italy with 
the Church Travelers’ Club. 

But no mere paring would do it. You 
can’t go on picking the same bone forever 
with the whole force of your soul. More 
money had to be earned. Mary asked no 
one’s advice, for she knew of no one to ask. 
She squared up to her tough world in a soli- 
tude as complete as Robinson Crusoe’s in 
his. 

For days she studied intensely the ad- 
vertisements in an evening paper and then 
she mobilized the whole strength of the 
nerve, took fifty pounds of the legacy out 
of the bank and paid it over to a hard-faced 
man for the goodwill and fixtures of a 
small lock-up fried-fish and chip-potato 
shop at Wormwood Scrubbs. She had once 
heard that no other kind of shopkeeping 
needed so little technical skill; she liked 
frying fish; and she had not the inflamed 
class consciousness that is sometimes 
preached as a duty and sometimes prac- 
ticed as a pleasure. She did not even sus« 
pect that among the higher castes of 
retailers in London suburbs the vender of 


fried fish figures as an untouchable. She 
went straight and hard at what had to be 
done, bought the raw stuff with the passion- 
ate caution of a child laying out its first 
penny, cooked it as mothers cook for first 
babies, and served it out to the consumer as 
carefully as anxious brides give tea to their 
first callers after the honeymoon. 

Early each evening the shop came to 
life, having lain void and derelict through 
the day. Thence it swiftly ascended a steep 
scale of smelliness, hissing, heat and im- 
patient cries from its customers to a kind 
of high noon of tumult about nine o’clock. 
Thereafter it declined to midnight; at last 
the only clients to look in would be a few 
night watchmen and bus men going home 
on foot. Mrs. Mellery kept open for all. 
Had she not heard that it’s the wee mor- 
sels of mustard left on a few people’s plates 
that make mustard men rich? Besides, 
she was always afraid of not being nice 
enough to the customers, not having any 
quick chaff to give them back in return 
for theirs, nor a bit of fun ready for such 
of the men as tried mousquetaire gallan- 
tries on her. To make up for these sources 
of loss she hung on till all hours; she would 
creep home at midsummer dawns, almost 
on all fours with fatigue. 

The public is not a brute really, though 
it may look it. To Wormwood Scrubbs, as 
to the Duke of Athens, nothing comes 
amiss when simpleness and duty tender it, 
especially when it comes as good victuals, 
very cheap; and Mrs. Mellery strove till 
the going down of the sun, or its rising, to 
keep her wares down to the lowest farthing 
of price at which they could help Charlotte 
to Oxford. 

Vv 

e HAT’S the point,” says Alice, ‘of 

saying Charlotte was base? People 
can’t get over fear. And all the things we 
call virtues are nothing but so many forms 
of freedom from fear. Mary Mellery feared 
nothing, but Charlotte was in terror al- 
ways. She knew the pinch now; she was 
poor; and you could see the fright haggard 
in her eyes. When anyone rich was about, 
a regular fever of panic set in; she was like 
the wrecked people adrift on a raft; the 
sight of a well-found ship made her frantic 
to get to it—anyhow—on any terms.” 

Well, I suppose so. The good old time 
of sin-and-you’ll-be-spanked seems to be 
pretty well over. 

Charlotte certainly sighted a liner or two 
when the Mellery raft drifted her to Ox- 
ford. It was the rotten time after the war. 
The best of good causes hadn’t prevailed 
till it had on its side the big stick and long 
purse and the stonier heart and the cun- 
ninger lies. So all sorts of toeing of lines and 
facing of music were clean out of fashion, 
and blessed above all men were war profit- 
eers, for they had just inherited the earth, 
as appeared from figures published by all 
the best auctioneers and land agents. Like 
other agreeable seats of learning, Oxford 
was thickly infested just then with the male 
and female young of the ingenious archi- 
tects who had built their own fortunes out 
of the wreckage of their country’s. 

Some of these nurslings of depredation 
had drawn from the bold robbers who be- 
got them a pretty good share of moral ro- 
bustness. Charlotte’s heart must have beat 
high when she found herself the friend of 
several young women who had extricated 
themselves from the whole messy tangle of 
inhibitions and stuff about right and wrong. 
She learned that the slang about things 
that were not done was simply vieux jeu, 
like the snows and the hats of last year. All 
the maidenly stunt was a stuffy back num- 
ber. Charlotte must not shut out any side 
of life; she must be true to her own sense 
of values and make all her acts the expres- 
sion of her personality, for personality is 
everything. 

One of these spirited philosophers ex- 
plained to Charlotte a simple,) useful and 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
humorous way of eking out a measly al- 
lowance like hers, and making a decent 
show in the world, by getting the noblest of 
new hats, on approval, from a certain trust- 
ful shop in London, wearing them at an 
important party and then returning them 
as unsuitable. Another liberated mind told 
Charlotte of a very rock of refuge in finan- 
cial tempests—a kind of super-dealer in old 
clothes who would buy the newest clothes 
as old ones—buy them just as they came 
from the shop, before their creator had 
sent in his bill. , This, Charlotte learned, 
was a sagacious mode of discounting the 
future; as such it was highly valued, she 
heard, at the chief nerve centers of big 
business. As the fathers had treated their 
hard-bitten country, the daughters treated 
its makers of millinery and frocks, giving 
them frank group names, by the way— 
Milch Kine and Sumpter Mules. 

My wife says that these revelations of a 
new wisdom of life went to poor Char- 
lotte’s head. ‘‘Can’t you see?” Alice says. 
“She was ‘like them that dream’ in the 
Bible. Some god had led her out of the 
desert—that’s how she felt. Oh, of course 
she shouldn’t have felt it. Still, don’t you 
want to know how people feel when they’re 
making their mistakes? Aren’t they feel- 
ing, almost always, just ‘the nobleness of 
life is to do this’?”’ 

Charlotte did not convey all the bald 
facts to her mother. Still, her letters of that 
term sparkled with an unmistakable ela- 
tion. Mary Mellery told Alice at the time 
that she was sure Charlotte had taken the 
turn; she was on the right side; she had 
made the great find, the luster and joy of 
life gallantly lived must have shown itself 
to her and fired her. Through the many 
hours of bending over the shop fire, the 
reek and splutter of infinite fat. Mary’s 
exultation at the thought of Charlotte’s 
discovery carried her sublime. 

Charlotte’s elation had sunk, for the 
time, when she came home at the end of the 
term. She was tired. Among her new 
friends it was a kind of rule that life should 
be hectic and everything done as if a train 
were waiting—food bolted; no chair sat 
upon if the end of a table were to be had; 
loafing itself must be all in a fidget. By 
Charlotte’s account, they did not come in 
or go out, but charged in and shot off; 
when two of them met they did not talk— 
they wove furiously. 

This ideal strain of unrest is seldom loved 
by the stomach or the nerves. So Char- 
lotte, now a tall, hungry-faced girl, with the 
scraggy figure that was then in fashion, 
came home in December rather gloomy and 
deflated. She slept badly, so that she had 
to read a great deal in bed, and her com- 
plexion of three months ago—almost as 
good as her mother’s—was now dead and 
buried under a whited sepulcher with red 
trimmings—not a first-rate work of art. 

The road to perfection has been reported 
to pass through a series of disgusts. If so, 
Charlotte had started. She begged frankly 
for breakfast in bed. “I can’t bear,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘the squalor of breakfast with 
no maid to wait.”’ By the time she came 
down the breakfast wash-up was well over. 
Besides, it was too late to start on her 
books before luncheon, as she took pains to 
call their one o’clock dinner. So she daw- 
dled about and offered occasional remon- 
strances against the hideous realism, as she 
put it, of her mother’s labors in the kitchen. 

“How can you, mother?” she said as 
Mrs. Mellery cleaned the grimy oil stove 
with red hands. Much housenold scrub- 
bing had chapped and chilblained them 
grossly. ‘‘Your hands will be frightful to 
look upon.” 

From spectacles so repulsive Charlotte 
was happily delivered by an invitation to 
go with one Joan Bagnall’s people to Switz- 
erland, to Chateau d’(x, for Christmas. 
Joan was a new Oxford friend. 

“‘Sorry,’’ Charlotte said to her mother, 
“to leave you to cope with plum pudding 
and crackers and all the nine plagues of 
the season.”’ Charlotte explained why she 
had to do this. ‘‘I’m one of those people,” 
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she said, ‘‘who really like sunshine and 
light.”” She also conveyed that life’s real 
battle could not be fought in Lower Grove 
Crescent; that she, the gallant Charlotte, 
must rust no longer in this inglorious ease, 
but must hurry to the front. She came back 
the day term began. There was just time, 
before going on to Oxford, to pour out to her 
mother the frightful hardships of the home- 
ward journey by train—‘‘ We were piled in 
heaps, simply piled, like bodies in dead 
carts, you know, in the Great Plague of 
London’’—and to unload a month’s wash- 
ing, with fervent adjurations to her mother 
to post it on to Oxford as soon as ever she 
could get it done. “Don’t let your life’s 
passion for airing keep me waiting, mother. 
I’ve simply nothing to wear.” 


vI 


ER first long vacation opened benignly 

enough. A Magdalen man did her well 
at the varsity match, a Jewish dowager 
took her to see the young bloods of the 
Gentiles play polo at Ranelagh; a man she 
knew at the House motored her down to 
Henley for each of three days. 

But seasons wane swiftly; July flowed 
away and dread August began. Charlotte 
upbraided her mother for not feeling more 
deeply the tragedy of a London with no- 
body in it. ‘Absolute Jeremiah!”’ said 
Charlotte. “‘‘How doth the city sit soli- 
tary’—that sort of thing.’ 

More than enough of hard work had 
taken most of the playfulness out of Mrs. 
Mellery. Still, she raised a smile to cheer 
up the girl. Luckily there were still a few 
people, she said, to ask for fried fish. 

Charlotte frowned. Sorrow ought to be 
treated as sacred. She said austerely, ‘‘My 
dear mother, you know what I mean—that 
there isn’t a soul one could speak to.’’ She 
mused darkly, and added, “‘ The sort of men 
I know are far away, shooting.” 

The day was August the first. Not a 
straw had Mary Mellery ever cared about 
sport or its calendar. Still the air round 
Sussex parsonages hums with references to 
the sacred dates. Everyone knows them, 
like Christmas and Easter. So she said, 
playfully still, ‘‘Hadn’t they better wait 
just a little, dear? There might be trouble.” 
How could it strike her that she might seem 
to be taunting Charlotte with a heinous 
slip on a grave point of caste lore? 

Charlotte turned on her savagely. 
“Mother,”’ she cried, “TI’ll never forgive 
you! Never!” 

I suppose I loosed a swear word at this 
point of the tale, as we pieced it out jointly, 
for Alice said, ‘‘No, you must look at the 
thing from the child’s point of view. Ina 
way; she had done as she would have had 
herself done by. She had hushed up the 
fish shop. Oh, you may grunt; but in her 
sight the shop was just a foul stigma her 
mother had brought on them both. Char- 
lotte had loyally hidden the stain, and 
now—here was a mother who wouldn’t 
pass over a poor little slip of the tongue in 
return. Oh, yes, of course she saw crooked! 
Only we’ve got to get, somehow, behind 
people’s eyes to make out why they do 
things.” 

No doubt I grunted again. Charlotte 
reticent! That was a good ’un. Why, the 
badge of the precious regiment she had 
joined was unreserve—a kind of labored 
unreserve. ‘All this stuffy cant about not 
referring to things”’ was one of their butts. 
You will remember that convention of 
those poor dull years. Young women noy- 
elists, when they were graveled for wit in 
their dialogue, would lug in disease—all, 
all for the cause. But the pretty kettle of 
fish at the Scrubbs was quite another affair. 
No mentioning that. 
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HROUGHOUT the next two years of 

her strenuous harvesting of roses Char- 
lotte was aided more and more by a social 
improvement which, she explained to her 
mother, had been brought about since Mrs. 
Mellery retired from the world—if she had 
ever been in it. This was, in her words: 
“The man pays for everything now.”’ Her 
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set had found out that rich hobbledehoys 
abounded at Oxford; many of these were 
quite game to be sponged on, ad lib., for 
meals, dances, theaters, drinks, joy rides 
in their motors, or on the great horse—all 
in return for no more than a little non- 
committal philandering. 

Mrs. Mellery could remember still her 
own youthful anger against the second-rate 
man who insists on paying gate moneys and 
fares and the like for any woman acquaint- 
ance whom he meets in some public place 
where you have to open your purse. But 
no such feeling seemed to vex Charlotte; 
rather a glow of pride, as it were, in calling 
the lieges up to be taxed during term, and 
even in the vacations. 

“T’m not rich, mother,’ she would say, 
with an air of proud humility, ‘and it’s 
more honest not to pretend that I am.” 
And then she would down books for the 
day and rush upstairs to recompose her 
complexion and go out to luncheon, some- 
where nearer the heart of the empire, with 
Derek or Michael or Basil or somebody 
else who was never a surname and yet 
never came to Lower Grove Crescent. At 
first it was Derek who seemed to play 
jeune premier, with other tributaries in oc- 
casional support. Then Michael appar- 
ently rose to be paymaster-general for a 
while. But in Charlotte’s last year Basil 
seemed to be the great fiscal resource. 

For the last weeks of her last long vaca- 
tion she stayed with Basil’s people in Ar- 
gyllshire. By way of preparation for this 
distant campaign she asked her mother, 
some weeks in advance, whether the air of 
the Highlands was not considered to be 
fine. Mrs. Mellery had never been there, 
but could truly say she believed so. 

Thus, when Charlotte came to announce 
that she had promised to go there, and Mrs. 
Mellery said, ‘““But, my darling, how can 
you afford Scottish visits?’’ Charlotte was 
ableto counter hernimbly: ‘‘Why, mother,” 
she protested, ‘‘I mentioned it to you be- 
fore accepting, and you encouraged me 
most strongly.”’ Without leaving time for 
a rejoinder to this masterpiece she went 
on: ‘‘We simply can’t draw back so late. 
They’d be frightfully hurt. And, after all, 
one does need a little change now and 
again from this so lovely postal district.” 

So Mrs. Mellery, who loved having Char- 
lotte at home, had a good fortnight’s soli- 
tude extra in Lower Grove Crescent, and 
disendowed her own breakfast of its egg to 
make sure of the taxi fare on Charlotte’s 
return. Charlotte had a friendly, trustful 
way of returning penniless from travel and 
saying, ““Oh, mother, do give me three 
shillings before you embrace me, to let me 
get rid of this foul taxi man.”’ 

She did return in that apostolic condition, 
so far as the currency of this world was 
concerned. But she was rich, almost past 
comprehension, in knowledge of the tech- 
nic and terminology of deerstalking. Also 
she sparkled with disdain for newly risen 
English and American millionaires who at- 
tempted to follow this patrician sport with- 
out possessing the necessary pedigree. 
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NLY eight months now till Charlotte 

would be in for greats; and then the 
time would arrive for falling to work on 
whichever mode of making a living the girl 
had been wishing for all this time. 

Which would it be? Mrs. Mellery won- 
dered. She almost envied, she that had 
had to give up, in her time, the joy and 
pride of cutting her own road through the 
great open world and go back to live out 
the close day of small things at the vicar- 
age. Never mind, Charlotte would have 
the high adventure her mother had missed. 
But there were nights when Mrs. Mellery 
lay awake, frightened. What if Charlotte 
should make some mistake, misjudge her 
own powers, get left at the start? The 
mother so longed to help and to guard that 
she asked a fishing question at last—was 
Charlotte’s heart set on teaching, like so 
many women’s? 

The girl made a grimace. 
I'd die first!” 


“Teaching ! 
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Mrs. Mellery might have fished further, 
but Charlotte stood wearily wagging her 
head from side to side. It was a gesture she 
kept for such cases. It seemed to say, ‘‘For 
how many years more am I to have to en- 
dure these manners of yours in this wil- 
derness?”’ 

That was at Christmas. At Easter, an 
alternative to death, as a means of escape 
from teaching, offered itself. The owner of 
some Babylonian system of vast shops had 
missed a university education in his youth 
of toil. He secretly revered it and wanted 
to justify his faith by taking young men 
and women from Oxford into his business, 
to train them for future captains of com- 
merce by putting them right through the 
mill. Charlotte’s dons, when approached 
by this eccentric trader, gave him her name. 

The first her mother heard of this oppor- 
tunity was that Charlotte had dismissed it 
with some scorn. It was Charlotte who told 
her. ‘‘For one thing,”’ she said, ‘‘shops are 
not healthy. For another, the whole thing 
is too abjectly sordid—for me anyhow.”’ 

Perhaps her mother’s face fell a little. 
A tide in a young woman’s fortunes, re- 
jected at the flood, is not a gay sight for her 
friends. ‘‘My dear mother,” said Char- 
lotte, ‘‘don’t look so solemn. Money isn’t 
everything, is it? Or do you want to kick me 
out of the home the day I leave Oxford?” 

In this antimaterialist spirit she bor- 
rowed the fare to Piccadilly by bus—‘‘ Not 
that I haven’t got it, of course; only, those 
beasts of conductors glare at you like Gor- 
gons if you want change’’—and frisked off 
to meet Basil in the higher, purer air that 
he breathed. 

“We lunch,”’ she told her mother that 
evening, with complacent archness, “‘at a 
rather exclusive restaurant, in a rather ex- 
clusive way.”’ She used to talk like that. 

My wife pleads it in her defense: ‘‘ Don’t 
you see?—she was naive. She knew noth- 
ing. A silly child, but a child.”” Hum! 

That vacation slid past like the others. 
It was the last; no more time for Charlotte 
to work for the decent degree that assures 
independence to any Oxford woman who 
cares for it. But Basil was good for any 
number of bounties, and Charlotte refused 
none. She boasted as much; she was 
facetious about it. ‘‘Prayer answered 
again, mother!”’ she would say gayly when 
one of Basil’s posted invitations was 
brought up by Mrs. Mellery with Char- 
lotte’s breakfast. ‘‘Oh, don’t be shocked! 
There’s no romantic drivel between me and 
Basil. He has the great benefit of my con- 
versational gifts. He also has the gratifi- 
cation of entertaining en prince. Don’t 
imagine I put myself under an obligation.” 

She would be under still less, her mother 
suggested, rather imploringly, if he ever 
came to the house. ‘‘ You know, dear, it is 
rather odd that I’ve never seen one of your 
friends.” 

Charlotte’s head started wagging at once 
in that weary way. ‘“Can’t you see, 
mother?”’ she drawled. ‘“‘How could I 
bring him here? If one could even offer him 
a drink after a dance! But there’s noth- 
ing to do with him here.”’ 

I suppose her mother had the English 
mind; she drove at practice. She posi- 
tively discovered some new possibility of 
household retrenchment. At the end of a 
week she had bought a bottle of whisky for 
the refreshment of any friend whom Char- 
lotte might present to her. Any effort, any 
privation, anything rather than look help- 
lessly on at poor Charlotte’s progress in 
shirking and cadging. 


x 
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SUPPOSE that at Oxford Charlotte 

had let her excellent brains rust more 
than anyone knew. For she scored a clean 
plow in her greats, and that is no easy feat 
for good brains in so clement a university. 
She came home with an air of gallant readi- 
ness to carry things off with a high hand, 
encountered nothing but sympathy, and 
thereupon lapsed into flatness and yawns 
for a couple of days, and lay in bed after 
breakfast rather longer than “‘when I had 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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LORSHEIMS 
at all “Times 


Have the proper shoe for the 
occasion—a pair of tan Flor- 
sheims for the street—a black 
shoe for business or evening 
wear—a winter brogue ora high 
shoe for cold, stormy weather. 
Wear Florsheims at all times— 
they keep your feet smartly 
and comfortably dressed. 


Booklet showing the correct styles for 
each type of man mailed on request 


eMost Styles 10 


THE BEGRSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers * CHICAGO 
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The BARONET 


> (Unlined) 


Colors: Cordovan, 
Tan, Gray, Rose 
Gray, Tawny Tan, 
Pongee 


HE BARONET isa new Hansen Glove. 

It’s a genuine imported cape skin— 
specially priced as an early season offer- 
ing. The English sport-stitched seams and 
line-stitched backs are the latest thing 
in Fall gloves. 


The Baronet is cut on the famous 
Hansen pattern. Slips on or off your 
hand with perfect ease. Yet always a 
snug, smooth fit. 

The leather is soft and durable. It’s cut 
so that the thicker part is under the thumb 
and fingers—where the rub comes. Seams 
are heavy pure dye silk. 


There’s no smarter, better-wearing 
glove than the Hansen Baronet at this © 
special price—$3.50, unlined. 

See it this week in your local stores and 
shops. Ask for the Hansen Baronet by 
name. If your dealer should not have it, 
please write us for name of one who has. 


/— O C. HANSEN MFG. COMPANY 
es 517-31 Wright Street + - MuiLwaukeEeE, WIsc. 
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With special values to intro- 
duce you to Hansen Gloves 
this season 


HIS week Hansen Gloves for Fall are on display 

in the better stores and shops the country over. A 
special introductory early season sale. It features 
unusually low prices to introduce you to Hansen 
Gloves this year. 


The Thorobred (shown at the right) is made of gen- 
uineimported cape leather. Backs are specially stitched 
with heavy two-tone silk embroidery—to hold the 
shape with wear. Slips on or off your hand easily, but 
always a perfect fit. (A special feature of all Hansen 
Gloves. ) Here isa smartly correct, durable street glove, 
for the man of conservative taste. Comes in all colors. 


The THOROBRED 


OO 


(Unlined) 


Colors: Tan, Cordovan, 
Rose Gray, Pongee, 
Chateau Gray 


HE AMBASSADOR is the 1 1 
The AMBASSAD OR a Pes Fall street wear. x The Aled 


English. Severely plain. Backs are hand- 


stitched in the newest sport mode. The 
leather 1s a specially selected importation 


The Thorobred, unlined, is a remarkable value at 
the present price— $4.00. (Unlined). With Silk linings, 
$4.75. Also comes with “ Nava-Hue” seamless wool lin- 
ings. Ask for it by name. 


of the finest cape skin obtainable. Tops 
5 are distinctively piped. Buttons are 

(Unlined) selected salt-water pearl. Colors: Copper 
Also eee ie Tan, Cordovan, Rose Gray, Tan, 
new encil- str 

Pra. a Pongee. 

A glove of this quality rarely sells at 

this price— $5.00, unlined. 


The Ambassador-also comes with a 
new pencil-striped heavy silk lining— 
the stripes are green and ‘‘mode.’”? A 
pleasing and original style that is new 
this year in America. The lined Am- 
bassador has a two-tone silk embroid- 


ered back. 

Nore: If you wish to know the name of 
your nearest dealer offering these special val- 
ues, just send us a post card. 


THE O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
517-31 Wright St., MiLwauKEE, Wisc. 


© 1926, O. C. H. Mfg. Co. 
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AV Lf you are looking 
for STYLE in Shirts 


you will find 90% 
of it in the Collar 


If you like a shirt with the col- 
lar on or to match, it will pay 
you to give more attention 
to the collar than to the shirt, 
for if you have a badly made, 
misfit collar, then the shirt 
is a failure. Insist on Arrows. 
Then yougeetaneatcnow 
Collar with an Arrow Shirt, 
and there is no better com- 
bination than that 


ARROW 
> Ha. Tas 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.INC. Makers 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
that cursed sweating for greats always 
forcing me to get up.”” Then she revived, 
put on her best clothes and most plenteous 
pigments and sallied forth, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
IT suppose you want me to go out and tramp 
the streets, asking for work.” 

At the moment of these gracious exits 
she did not say when she would return. 
Some days she came back for a meal, ac- 
cused her mother of being surprised, and 
said, ‘Why, I told you last night I’d lunch 
here’’; or else, ‘‘ How could I tell you when 
I didn’t know myself?’”’ Or else she said 
both, in succession. But on most days she 
came home only when Mrs. Mellery, spent 
with the labors and steams of the fish shop, 
had crawled up to bed. At these hours 
Charlotte would be in good spirits, singing 
snatches of song on the stairs and banging 
doors cheerfully. 

Clouds would return with the day. When 
Mrs. Mellery came with the tray and drew 
up the cheap yellow blind, Charlotte would 
fairly revel in glumness and quote lugubri- 
ous tags—titles of pictures or music-hall 
songs or lines she had read in the old days 
when she read things. “‘ Another Hopeless 
Dawn, mother!” Or “‘On the bald street 
breaks the blank day.’”’ Then she would 
add something practical: “‘Do wash my 
things today, mother; you do it a million 
times better than I,’”’ or “‘Could you just 
darn my stockings this morning, before I go 
out? I’d do it, only I simply don’t possess 
the slave virtues. Honestly, mother, I 
don’t.”’ 

x 

N THE last Sunday in August Mrs. 

Mellery kept a perfect carnival of darn- 
ing. Fried fish was not sold on Sundays. 
So the whole evening, as well as the day, 
could go to this festival. Charlotte had 
gone out motoring for the day. She had not 
said in whose car. Of late there had not 
been the old flow of talk about Basil.and 
Basil’s baroosh. 

So there was time to rout out everything 
of Charlotte’s that called to be darned, and 
an amazing lot of these calls there were. 
Mrs. Mellery would have a happy little sur- 
prise ready for Charlotte on her return. 
You see, she still had that notion of hers 
that every scrap of happiness did good to 
the young—kept them from becoming sour 
or hard, or from softening their wills with 
self-pity. 

The work lasted till midnight. No Char- 
lotte back yet, to get the happy surprise. 
But that was nothing; Charlotte had her 
key, and her time was her own. Her mother 
went to bed tired and slept till about four 
o’clock. 

There was then an hour till dawn. Rail- 
way buffers were slowly banging together 
in the toneless twilight, and steam rose 
with a steady hiss from an engine that 
stood about as if idle. She told Alice later 
that these sounds seemed to stand off, as 
it were, from the house—the house was 
ringed round with them, at a distance, like 
sentries; its own interior was frightfully 
quiet—you know how one absolute silence 
is fathoms deeper than another. 

She stole along on her toes to Charlotte’s 
room and found the door open. The faded 
cheap blind was blenching toward dawn; 
she could see the bed empty and neat, as 
she had made it yesterday morning after 
Charlotte had said, ‘‘ Mother, do make my 
bed, just this morning,’’ and hurried away. 

She went to the window and lifted the 
sash to look out. She fancied Charlotte 


might be standing at the door—might have 
forgotten her key and be waiting there, 
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from a kind impulse, till her mother had 
had her sleep out. No one was there; the 
whole street was empty; only a few leaves, 
early fallen, were rustling dryly in eddies of 
dust and old straws. Morning was more 
pallid now; it looked shabby and dull—a 
mere refuse morning, made of the rubbish 
and waste of old days. The dawn smelled 
of dreariness. 

She shivered, and went back to bed and 
lay listening. You'll say she might have 
been pardoned a few idle tears, a little sor- 
row for herself—the warmth, such as it is, 
of mere passive rest in the lap of sadness, of 
thinking: ‘‘To this we come, we that were 
more glad of life than it seemed that any- 
one else could ever have been, and happier 
in our love, and full of more wonderful 
hopes when our children were born.” 

“She didn’t wallow like that,” my wife 
said; ‘‘not for one second.” 

“Well, you know a lot,’”’ I said gruffly. 
It may be a resource to you—grufiness. 

“She thought,’”’ Alice said, though God 
knows how she knew, ‘‘‘I must keep 
strong, and the shop going well, and make 
things nicer here, so that Charlotte may 
like the house more if she ever comes 
back.’”’ 

I groaned. I’m not for human sacrifice, 
whatever the good old early Britons 
thought. ‘‘Well, anyhow,” I said, ‘‘you 
must bring her out here for weeks and 
weeks—months. People can’t get a rest in 
goods sidings.” 

“No use!” Alice said. “‘She must always 
be there. She can’t leave for one night.”’ 

““Why the deuce?”’ 

“Didn’t you soldiers have something you 
knew as stand to?—all of you turning out 
before dawn, to be ready if—anyone 
came?” 

Yes, I remembered all right how ghastly 
the gaunt day would break over Inverness 
Copse.and its stench, when your blood had 
gone cold in the night. 

“Well,” said Alice, ‘‘she stands to for 
Charlotte.” 

“But we soldiers,’ I said, ‘had got one 
another.” 

Alice went on: ‘‘She’s beset with the no- 
tion that some day or other Charlotte will 
reappear at that time, in great trouble, and 
lose heart and go right away if there’s no 
one ready to let her in quickly.” 


Thesun had finished its setting, but other 
genial lights were coming out now on Shep- 
perley Down; some of them fixed in farm 
windows, others floating downward ob- 
liquely like very slowly falling stars—the 
lights of distant motors coasting down the 
great road from the north to Welford and 
its jolly inn, tucked snugly away in the 
valley below us. Pheasants had begun to 
creak and fidget softly as they went to bed 
in our wood, and three sorts of owls were 
coming to life for the night. There was the 
two-noted fellow that hoots in B flat; and 
also a deuce of an artist that sports a long 
bubbly trill; and then a real screecher true 
to the grand old tradition. The last russet 
trace of the pomp that there had been in 
the farthest northwest was melting away 
into the benedictive peace of the English 
midsummer night, which passeth all under- 
standing. You think of many things at 
such times; doors are unlocked in your 
mind and you set out on long trains of ques- 
tioning and wonder, like old Atneas when he 
was having a good time himself, but was 
given a look into hell and thought what 
terrible luck some people do have. Poor 
Charlotte—perhaps. Anyhow poor Mrs. 
Mellery! 
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Setting the fashions in watch cases 
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for more than 35 years 


in design and decoration—beautiful in- 
deed are the watches of today! 
For style in watches has undergone as marked 
an improvement as style in clothing. 

No small part of this improvement has re- 
sulted from the efforts of the movement maker. 
He has made the intricate mechanism more 
compact, permitting greatly decreased bulk in 
accurate timekeepers. 

But that good taste which now 
marks the dress of all our better 
watches we owe largely to a group of 
craftsmen, workers in precious metals, 
the makers of Wadsworth Watch 
Cases. 

So widespread and so well recog- 
nized has been their influence in watch 
case design that for more than thirty- 
five years the leading watch manufac- 
turers and importers have consistently 


é 'RACEFULLY slender in form, exquisite 


selected Wadsworth Cases to dress and pro- 
tect their finer movements. 

When you buy a watch, therefore, see that 
it comes in a case by Wadsworth, today more 
than ever the acknowledged style leaders in 
watch case design. 

Among the many Wadsworth creations you 
are sure to find a case exactly suited to your 
taste, at a price quite within your means. 

And the mark “Wadsworth Quality” 

stamped inside is your assurance, not 
only of correct design, but also of that 
exactness of fit essential to adequate 
protection of the movement con- 
tained within. Ask to see this mark in 
the watch your jeweler recommends. 


THe WApswortH WATCH CASE 


COMPANY 


DAYTON, KENTUCKY 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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A NEW KIND OF BELT BUCKLE 
BY WADSWORTH! 


Untarnishable! The only gold filled buckle 
made to exacting watch case standards—of the 
same beautiful and lasting materials as Wads- 
worth Quality Gold Filled Watch Cases. At 
your jeweler’s, in a pleasing variety of designs. 
Prices: $9 to $12; sets, $15 to $20. Also in 
sterling silver: $2.50 to $7; sets, $5 to $12. 
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Ouality 7 True quality in man or motor car is a 


subtle blending, a well balanced combination, 
of many fine traits. 


Packard quality, like that which distinguished 
the gentry of our ancestral tradition, is bred 
in the bone. It is the result of more than a 
quarter century of evolution from that first 
Packard which a genius of great means built 
to surpass any car then produced. 


So the Packard comes of a distinguished family 


“The supreme combination of _ 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


of fine cars—long supreme in every character- 
istic which quality demands—long accepted 
into intimate association with the great. 


Andthelatest scion of this line—the improved 
Packard of today—is earning by conquest the 
right to its title “The Greatest Car in the 
World.’ Appreciation of its quality—its 
superiority in every point of comparison— 
can come only with ownership. The improved 
Packard has no peers. 
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forward as if to drive the ball straight ahead 
as usual; but just before he reached it 
the Warhorse kicked it gently, at an angle. 
Herschberger recovered it on the bound 
about twelve yards ahead and near the 
sideline, and dodged his way through to 
Michigan’s twenty-yard line. 

Four years later we worked a variation 
of the same joker on Penn, Herschberger 
kicking the top of the ball lightly and re- 
covering it after it had traveled ten yards 
forward. With the ball still in our hands, 
we rang another change to a pretended 
place kick, and went around Penn’s end 
foratouchdown. From time to time I have 
used all these tricks with telling effect, and 
they long since have been adopted gener- 
ally. We planned to use my 1894 kick-off 
again against Illinois in 1914; but two of 
our team lost their heads and failed to get 
into position, and the captain’s efforts to 
straighten them out tipped the play to the 
alert Illinois eleven. Worse followed. When 
we switched back to a true kick-off some 
of the Chicago team failed to return to 
place, leaving a commodious lane, through 
which Pottsy Clark, recently coach at 
Kansas, ran for a touchdown. Clark was 
the hero of the day, and I would detract 
nothing from his glory, but our own dumb- 
bell playing had something to do with it. 

We took it out of the storehouse and 
dusted it off again for Wisconsin’s benefit 
last season. Kernwein recovered the ball 
and made a long gain, only to be called 
back, properly, when the linesmen checked 
up. He had misjudged his distance and 
caught the ball only nine and three-quar- 
ters yards in advance of its kick-off position. 

We had better fortune with another 
trick kick which could be used on any punt. 
The rule was changed in 1903, but before 
that a punter could recover his own kick 
if the other side permitted him to do so. 
The rules specified only that the rest of the 
offensive team, being ahead of the ball, 
were,off side and could not recover it until 
it had been touched by the defense. Secure 
in this knowledge, the defensive line would 
lose interest once they had failed to block 
the kick. Herschberger would come for- 
ward rapidly underneath a high punt. 
Twice in one Northwestern game he 
caught their backs napping and recovered 
his own kick, and he worked it successfully 
other times. 


Our First Championship 


That disregard for tradition of which I 
have been accused led me to put Walter 
Kennedy, fast and weighing 195 pounds, at 
quarter in 1898. He had played tackle and 
half his two previous seasons. It was 
axiomatic that quarterback was reserved 
for the lightest man on the team. There 
may have been a good reason for the tra- 
dition once, but as is frequently the case 
with traditions, the times had changed. I 
had a good quarter in Gordon Clark, but 
I could use both speed and weight in the 
position. The innovation was much talked 
of West and East. Woodruff followed suit 
at Pennsylvania and shifted John Outland 
from tackle to quarter and Purdue moved 
its heavy captain to quarter. 

As early as 1896 I had shifted our de- 
fense from tackle supports to putting the 
backs directly into the line as smashing 
halves and closing it up tightly, with only 
two men, the safety included, for secondary 
defense. This became commonplace in the 
West; but in 1902, before the Northwest- 
ern game, George Foster Sanford, who was 
taking a fling at coaching a Western eleven, 
predicted what would happen to our un- 
supported line. We beat them 12 to 0. 

In 1899 we came into our first champion- 
ship. Playing eighteen games, we won 
sixteen and tied two, both the Iowa and 
the Pennsylvania contests ending 5 to 5. 
Between October fourth and fourteenth 
we played Notre Dame, Iowa, Dixon Col- 
lege and Cornell. The latter was our first 
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with the Ithaca school, coached that season 
by Percy Haughton, and we won 17 to 6. 
We beat Brown, Northwestern 76 to 0, 
Minnesota 29 to 0, and Wisconsin 17 to 0 
in a post-season game. 

The Penn game was played in Chicago 
this time, and they sent Jack Minds, an 
assistant coach, on ahead to spy out the 
landseape. I suspected nothing of this; 
but having a new portfolio of tricks in 
preparation, I didn’t uncover them on our 
own field, which was open to any eye. 
Minds happened to arrive just as we were 
leaving in livery rigs for a ball park on 
Sixty-seventh Street, and he fell in behind. 
He told me later that his arrival was provi- 
dential and that our artifices would have 
worked havoc with them had they not been 
prepared; but in my judgment we failed 
to win by the poor judgment of our quarter, 
who made the error, all too common with 
quarterbacks, of assuming that a straight 
line necessarily is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points in football. We would 
make long gains on off-tackle plays, march 
down on Penn’s goal, then try to hammer 
our way through the strongest point in the 
wall—the center of their line—and lose the 
ball on downs. Someone on the Philadel- 
phia coaching staff told me that they had 
left an apparent hole between center and 
guard as bait for our quarter, but that may 
be only a good story. 


Still in Training 


We had a guard that season—Herb 
Ahlswede, now of Long Beach, California— 
who broke a leg in practice two days before 
a game and played it through without 
realizing his injury. A doctor had diag- 
nosed the injury as a sprain and ordered a 
brace made for the leg. After the game 
the leg pained so that we had an X ray 
taken. It disclosed a long crack in the 
fibula. The X ray was the newest scientific 
quirk in 1899. In 1897, Herschberger had 
hurt a foot in the Illinois game and the de- 
vice had demonstrated that the bone was 
not broken. This is said to have been the 
first time the invention had been applied to 
a football injury. Today, at the least indi- 
cation of trouble, we hustle a man to the 
X ray. 

A newcomer, a slight tow-headed lad, 
weighing only 145 pounds, appeared on the 
squad that season and caught my eye at 
once by his fierce and accurate tackling. 
His name was Jimmy Sheldon, and he was 
one of those cat-at-a-rat-hole footballers 
that gladden a coach’s heart. He was cap- 
tain in 1901 and 1902, by which time he was 
up to 158 pounds—still slight enough; but 
it isn’t beef that makes a player, as any 
coach will tell you. He was my assistant in 
1903 and 1904, after graduation, then went 
to Indiana as coach for nine years. 

In his last year at Indiana I was leaving 
the White Sox baseball park one summer 
afternoon after a game when I saw Jimmy 
standing on a Wentworth Avenue corner, 
waiting for a street car. He had just 
lighted a cigar when he caught sight of me. 
I glanced away intentionally, but out of the 
corner of one eye I saw him drop the cigar 
quickly and step on it. Then I laughed at 
him. 

Like many other old boys of mine, he 
couldn’t smoke and be comfortable in my 
presence, even after the lapse of years. 

James Weber Linn told a similar story 
about Johnny Breathed in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner last fall. Breathed 
had made his letter in track, but a bad knee 
kept him out of football. Back from a year 
in France, where he had served as first lieu- 
tenant in a combat regiment, Breathed bor- 
rowed a cigarette on Stagg Field from Linn. 

““He was a hard-boiled lad,’ wrote Linn, 
“‘and the five years since his graduation 
and the war had not noticeably softened 
him. He had just lighted up when he 
dropped the cigarette unobtrusively and 
stepped on it. 
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“*What’s the matter?’ I asked. ‘Don’t 
you like my brand?’ 
“*Sh-h-h!’ whispered Johnny. ‘There’s 


Old Man Stagg behind you.’”’ 

In 1898, Michigan, Illinois and Chicago 
had boycotted Wisconsin because of their 
playing of Maybury and Cochems, alleged 
to be professionals, and two rival Confer- 
ence field meets were held in the spring. 
Wisconsin barred the two players early in 
the fall and the hatchet was buried, but in 
1899 the boycott was turned on us. Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Illinois, all located in 
relatively small communities, accused us of 
running things with too high a hand in de- 
manding that all our games either be played 
in Chicago or we be given a guaranty large 
enough to compensate us for playing away 
from home, together with a return game at 
Chicago with the same guaranty for the 
visitors. This policy was a necessity with 
us, dictated by self-preservation. All our 
athletics depended upon football receipts; 
we had no alumni to meet an athletic def- 
icit, and we were located in a great city 
which would outdraw Ann Arbor, Madison 
and Urbana-Champaign many times over. 
The boycott accounted for Brown and 
Cornell’s appearance on our schedule for 
the first time, and we made considerably 
more money than ever before. 

The story of how we came to play Wis- 
consin in a post-season game for the cham- 
pionship never has been told. Both teams 
were undefeated and the Conference was 
rife with argument as to which was the 
better. A friend of Chicago’s asked me if 
we would like to play the Badgers, and got 
a loud affirmative. He approached a Wis- 
consin alumnus, who also wished to see the 
teams meet, and together they arranged a 
luncheon for some ostensible purpose other 
than football. Both Wisconsin and Chicago 
men were invited, and when they were 
seated, the two conspirators fell into a dis- 
pute as to the relative merits of the two 
elevens. The argument spread rapidly and 
engendered some heat. When it was thor- 
oughly ripe the Wisconsin member of the 
conspiracy innocently suggested: ‘‘You 
can’t win football games over a tablecloth. 
Why don’t you get your two teams together 
and fight it out?” 

“Stagg will play, but Wisconsin can’t be 
smoked out,’’ retorted his accomplice. 


A Psychology Exam 


Smarting under this false implication, 
the Wisconsin faction brought pressure to 
bear on Madison and Professor Van Hise, 
afterward president of Wisconsin, and 
Manager Fisher of the Badgers met me in 
Chicago and arranged a game at Madison 
on December ninth, which we won, 17 to 0. 
One of the group pictures of the ’99 eleven, 
I note, displays a badger pelt. The boy- 
cott never was resumed. 

Hiram Conibear, who later went to the 
University of Washington as rowing coach, 
revolutionized American rowing, made the 
Washington crews supreme and became a 
famous figure in that sport, was our trainer 
in the late 90’s. Captain Kennedy was 
kicked in the head in the Wisconsin game 
and Conibear ran onto the field to attend 
him. Kennedy apparently was not badly 
hurt, but Conibear knew that a player may 
be badly dazed, yet appear to be in full pos- 
session of his faculties. Games have been 
lost by failure to detect this condition and 
Con had a test he always applied. 

““What’s your name?” he demanded of 
Kennedy. 

The big captain looked the trainer in the 
eye in astonishment, while Conibear peered 
back anxiously. 

“Go bury your grandmother, 
Kennedy said, after a moment. 

“You're all right, Ken,’’ the trainer pro- 
nounced, and ran off the field. 

We had won the Western intercollegiate 
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track championship in 1899, and in 1900 I | 


promoted a trip to the Olympic Games at 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
feet. Just get a bottle of ‘“Freezone”’ 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Make Things at BHO ATE | 
with Speed Way Shop; 


A compact and efficient electric work shop driven 
by the famous SpeedWay motor. Equipped with 


Eight Motor Driven Tools 


Gives you a complete Lathe— Bench Saw—Jig Saw— 
Portable Electric Hand Saw. A portable or stationary 
power drill, equipped for buffing, grinding and clean- 
ing. Attach the SpeedWay Shop 
to any light socket and you 
have a completely equipped 
tool and machine shop. 


Only $10.00 Down 


A small down payment, balance 
in easy monthly payments 

puts one of these efficient ma- 
chine shops in your own home. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


Our free trial plan enables you 
to test out this shop in your 
own home. If it does less than 
we claim for it send it back! 


Make Things at Home 


With this shop you can make 
attractive furniture, novelties, 
toys, radio work, bric-a-brac— 
countless other useful pieces. 


Don’t Delay — 
Write Today 


: Write for full information on 
Free Blue Prints the Speed Way Shop. The shop 
Ww rite for list of work- isa money maker for the small 
ing blue prints that job man and fun for the man 
we furnish free with who makes things at home. 


each SpeedWay shop. Write today. 


Electro-Magnetic Tool Company 
1830S.52ndAve.,Cicero, Ill.(AdjoiningChicago) 


Manager, Dept. 110-B Please send me particulars about 
10-day free trial, free blue prints and $10 down payment. 
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Paris. I had to borrow $2500 at the bank to 
finance the trip, President Harper and T. 
W. Goodspeed, secretary of the university 
and perhaps our most enthusiastic rooter, 
indorsing my note. I took five men: 
Charley Burroughs, a great sprinter, who 
died of typhoid in Paris later while doing 
postgraduate work; Bill Maloney, an un- 
usual quarter and half miler; his brother 
Fred, a hurdler of parts; Harvey Lord, a 
quarter-miler; and Henry Slack, a 220 and 
440 yard man. 

Before we sailed we learned that all the 
Olympic finals were to be run off on Sun- 
day. The trip was off. Together with 
Princeton and Syracuse, we withdrew. A 
few days later a cable came from Paris to the 
effect that the French would defer to the 
peculiar Sabbatarian sensibilities of Amer- 
ica and shift the finals to a weekday. Once 
in Paris, and with four of my five men 
qualified for the finals, I discovered they 
were to be held on Sunday after all. We 
were staying at Versailles with Mike Mur- 
phy and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Princeton, 
Syracuse and Chicago 
refused to compete and 
Mike came home with 
all the loose statuary 
in Paris. 

For years I was bit- 
ter over the incon- 
staney of the French 
and held them lowly as 
a people. In Paris 
again in 1924, I en- 
countered Spaulding de 
Garmandia, a former 
rackets champion, 
tennis sharp, crack 
baseball player and all- 
round amateur athlete 
with whom I had 
played on the Bergen 
Point baseball team in 
the 80’s. De Garman- 
dia had gone to Paris 
in 1900 as assistant to 
A. G. Spalding, the 
United States athletic 
commissioner, and had 
remained in France. I 
had luncheon at his 
home. We talked of old 
times. 


Whoa-Back 


“Do you remember 
the row about the Sun- 
day finals at the 1900 
Olympics?” he asked. 
I did. ‘‘You know,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘I couldn’t 
stand by and let things 
go to smash, so I sent 
that cablegram on my 
own authority, hoping to make the French 
see the light before the games.”’ 

I publicly apologize to France. 

The group which had come in in 1896 and 
brought us the title in 1899 was graduated 
after that season, and in 1900 and 1901 we 
had two of the weakest elevens in our his- 
tory. Again in 1910 we had such a slump, 
following the wholesale graduation of a 
good team. I tried to meet this weakness 
in part by drilling the squad by the hour on 
their knees, their bellies, all fours, rolling 
over and getting up quickly, to teach them 
where the ground was and what it felt like. 
Five yards was not much to make in three 
downs, and on defense the only way to keep 
the other fellow from making it was to get 
down, then get down lower. When the 
linemen failed to perform to suit me, I 
made them crawl eighty yards on their 
knees. 

We tied Minnesota 6 to 6 in 1900, Jimmy 
Henry, now general manager of all the Na- 
tional Biscuit plants in Chicago, our left 
half, saving us from defeat with a seventy- 
five-yard run for a touchdown; a gallant 
dash, all the finer in that Henry had a 
broken hand. 

Despite our weakness, we beat a good 
Michigan team 15 to 6 in the final game of 
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the ’00 season. I had gone to Ann Arbor 
to watch the Michigan-Ohio State game, 
which ended 0 to 0, and see what I could 
see. Biffy Lee, of Princeton, was coaching 
the Wolverines. I thought I saw a weakness 
in his defense, and on the train coming 
home I devised a play to take advantage 
of it, putting a pusher behind the fullback 
in a drive on center and off tackle. Bod- 
well, a Kansas farm boy, weighing only 150 
pounds, was at right guard for us. Kelly, 
a 220-pounder, would oppose him. Before 
the game I asked for volunteers to play 
against Kelly, and Bodwell was the first 
to offer. 

I had intended using him anyway, but 
I wanted a line on his mettle. He fought 
Kelly to a standstill. 

They were betting at Ann Arbor that 
Michigan would beat us 40 to 0, but the 
new play did what it was designed to do. 
The reporters christened it the whoa-back. 
I never have understood the title, but it 
sounded well. 


Chicago’s First Undisputed 


The Chicago Press Club gave a dinner 
to the representatives of the Big Nine fol- 
lowing the season of 1902. Chief of Police 
O’Neill appeared suddenly and demanded 
the immediate surrender of A. A. Stagg. 

‘‘What is the charge?” the toastmaster 
asked. 

“T have a warrant for Mr. Stagg on the 
charge of leaving his whoa-back unhitched 
in the street,’’ the chief shouted. 

The whoa-back is only one of a proces- 
sion of curiously named plays, some of them 
descriptive. In the play variously known as 
the Statue of Liberty and the cherry picker, 
a back held the ball aloft in his hand as if 
for a pass, another player came from the 
side toward which the pass was aimed, 
lifted the ball out of the upraised hand and 
ran with it around the opposite end. I used 
it against Cornell in 1908, its first employ- 
ment by a Conference team. Zuppke’s flea- 
flecker was a triple or quadruple pass, if I 
remember aright. I have forgotten what 
the octopus was. The tower pass was a 
Mutt-and-Jeff play. Two players, one tall, 
the other short and slight, dashed behind 
the enemy’s goal line, the tall man lifted 
the little fellow in his arms, and little Jeff 
received a forward pass, sent high over the 
defensive team’s heads. 
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The talking play has taken many forms. 
It usually has been reserved for goal-line 
use. In one form, as the quarter calls the 
signal someone on the team shouts ‘‘What’s 
that?”’ The quarter steps back as if to 
whisper the signal, and with opposition’s 
attention distracted, the ball suddenly is 
snapped to a back, who is off with it. A 
team of mine made up such a play on the 
field once against Iowa when Jess Hawley 
was coaching there. Snitz Pierce, our full- 
back, rose suddenly, pointed over the lowa 
line and yelled ‘‘What’s that?’’ The Iowans 
turned around to look and Captain Nor- 
gren made twenty yards. Hawley evidently 
was impressed, for he uncorked a variation 
on Northwestern later. The play so con- 
fused the reporters that the true inward- 
ness of it was not printed until a week 
after the game. Hawley had taken the 
precaution of consulting the referee be- 
forehand, a referee in an earlier game with 
Nebraska having stopped the play, which 
he had no more right to do under the 


Champions, the 1899 Eleven 


rules at that time than he had to tackle a 
player. 

In the midst of the lowa-Northwestern 
game, Gross, the Iowa quarter, was seen to 
be walking forward with the ball as if pac- 
ing fifteen yards. When he had stepped this 
distance he abruptly broke into a run and 
was not downed for seventy yards. The 
play had been called for by signal. The 
Towa line had straightened up suddenly. 
One man lifted his voice in the ery, “‘ They 
ought to be penalized! We ought to get 
fifteen yards!”” The others glared at the 
referee. Gross picked up the ball. “Tl 
mark off fifteen yards myself,” he an- 
nounced heatedly, and solemnly paced off 
the distance, holding the ball in front of him, 
while Northwestern stared; then, having 
passed all but the Northwestern safety 
man, he took to his heels. 

The 1900 game with Michigan and the 
whoa-back had dramatized our fullback, 
Perkins, and he was the newspaper hero of 
the game. Only the spectacular catches the 
eye of the average football reporter. A 
good back to him is one who can carry the 
ball; a good end, aman who can catch a for- 
ward pass. Hundreds of false reputations 
have been coined in the sporting pages 
and still pass current. When we ran over 
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Stanley Keck, the Princeton left tackle, in 
1921 the newspapers unanimously reported 
that Chuck McGuire, our captain and right 
tackle, had played Keck off his feet. With 
one exception, the linemen have not played 
directly opposite one another since 1890, 
and it was Crisler, our right end, who ac- 
counted largely for Keck. The exception is 
the center, who does play opposite the op- 
posing center unless there is a strong and 
a weak side to the line, when he shifts a 
little off center. 

Our low-water mark of 1901 coincided 
with the arrival at Michigan of Hurry-Up 
Yost, one of the great characters of the 
game. He was a highly inspirational coach 
and a football zealot. He has mellowed 
considerably, but in those days, if you per- 
mitted him to back you into a corner and 
start talking football you either fought 
your way out or perished miserably of star- 
vation. After graduation he coached suc- 
cessively and successfully at Ohio Wesleyan, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Leland Stanford, 
and now he had come 
to Ann Arbor from the 
coast, bringing with 
him that distinguished 
native son, Willie 
Heston. 


The Right Side 


I have heard him tell 
the story of how a 
highly touted eleven 
from Buffalo Univer- 
sity had come to Ann 
Arbor to play an early 
game on the Wolverine 
schedule. When the 
first half ended, Michi- 
gan was leading 65 to 
0, and Buffalo had ex- 
hausted its subs. The 
visiting coach proposed 
to Yost that the second 
half be cut to twenty 
minutes. Yost coun- 
tered with a proposal 
that Buffalo be allowed 
a twenty-minute inter- 
mission in which to 
recuperate, with per- 
mission to use their sub- 
stitutes as often as they 
liked. Fifteen minutes 
before the second half 
was over, the Buffaloes 
took themselves off the 
field with the score 120 
to 0. Before they called 
it a day a stranger, 
closely shrouded in a 
blanket, had been dis- 
covered on the Mich- 
igan sideline. Yost 
investigated and found 
the stranger to be one of the visiting team. 
Supposing him to be dazed and to have 
strayed away from his own cote, Yost said, 
“Here, you’re on the wrong side.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” the stranger assured 
him. ‘I’m on the right side. They’ve had 
me in the game three times already, and 
there ain’t going to be any fourth time.” 

Michigan Agricultural College, later an 
annual hornets’ nest for the state univer- 
sity, but inconsiderable then, provided an- 
other preliminary game. Because of the 
disparity between the two elevens, it was 
agreed beforehand that the game should 
be limited to two twenty-minute halves. 
Michigan’s margin was 119 to 0 after fif- 
teen minutes of the second half, when an 
Aggie tackle rose, flung his headgear as far 
as he could propel it and started off the 
field. 

“Get back there! The game isn’t over!” 
someone yelled. — 

“Tt’s over for me,”’ the tackle announced. 
““We came up here to get some experience, 
and I’ve got it.” 

Yost had trampled on Iowa 107 to 0 and 
rolled up 528 points to a goose egg for his 
opponents when we met his team at Ann 
Arbor. We had lost eight out of sixteen 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Where loads are loads 


and there are no roads 


O TO the oil fields if you want to see trucks hauling 

loads that are loads—tons on tons of rigging, casing, 
boilers, pipe. And hauling these loads where roads have 
never existed — over gulleys, ravines, prairies without a 
trail, and even over river beds. 

Go to the Texas Panhandle—largest oil field in the 
world and scene of the great- 
est oil boom inthe country— 
and see International Trucks 
doing the heaviest kind of 
work and making light of it. 
You will find hundreds of 
them—from the thickest 
proven territory where the 
derricksriselikeorchards out 
to the farthest wildcat well. 


Here and in the other oil fields —Pennsylvania, Mid- 
Continent, the Rocky Mountain Area, or California—and 
also in the refining and marketing end of the business, 
thousands of Internationals are doing the hard work for 
the most progressive companies of the industry. 

And wherever you go you will find International Trucks 
giving good service and get- 
ting good service as well. 

Hard service is built into 
every International by one 
of the oldest manufacturing 
organizations in the country. 
Good service is given to every 
International by the largest 
company-owned truck serv- 
ice organization in the world. 


Some of the Leading Oil Companies Owning International Trucks 


Leader Oil Co. Red Fox Petroleum Co. 
Lily White Oil Co. Reed Oil Co. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
Manhattan Oil Co. Shafer Oil Co. 

Marland Oil Co. Shell Oil Co. 

Metro Oil Corporation Sinclair Oil Co. 
Mid-Continent Refining Co. Standard Oil Co. 
National Refining Co. Texas Co. 

Niezer Oil ‘Co. Texhoma Oil & Ref. Co. 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. Tidewater Oil Co. 

Pure Oil Pipe Line Co. Waite-Phillips Oil Co. 
Purity Oil Co. White Eagle Oil Co. 


Amerada Petroleum Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
Collins Oil Co. 
Colonial Filling Stations 
Continental Oil Co. 


Economy Gas & Oil Co. 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
Great Western Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Hawkeye Oil Co. 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. 
Indian Refining Co. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. _ (tncorrorateD) CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


3 


‘TRUCKS 
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The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1-ton and 1¥-ton sizes, Heavy Duty Trucks ranging from 1¥2-ton to 5-ton sizes, Motor Coaches for all requirements, and the McCormick- Deering Industrial Tractor. 
Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—121 branches in the United States and 17 in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for complete descriptive literature. 


Our 121 branch houses Baltimore, Md. Cheyenne, Wyo. Duluth, Minn. Harrisburg, Pa. Los Angeles, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. Rockford, Ill. South Bend, Ind. 
are located in the cities Billings, Mont. Chicago, Ill. (3) East St. Louis, Ill. Helena, Mont. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. Saginaw, Mich. Spokane, Wash. 


listed here; and in 


addition there are dealers 


located conveniently 
from one end of the 
country to the other. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, S. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Tex. 

Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
LonglIsland City,N.Y. 


Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Salina, Kan. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, O. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Winona, Minn. 
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Natvaaal Cash Regier 
meet your needs 


More than 500 different types and sizes to choose from 


Low price 
Easy terms 


Liberal trade-in allowances 


Service everywhere 


The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Offices in all principal cities of the world 
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National Cash Registers 


meet your price 
$75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200 and up 


06000 00 ih 


Bon 
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e Prepared for 


SLEET - SNOW: ICE « RUTS 


ib, —by having a set of McKay Tire Chains 
in your car—always ~ Chain weather 
may be just around the corner. Equipped 
with McKays, you’re ready. 

THEY’RE BUILT TO LAST 


UNITED STATES, GHAIN & FORGING) C OMPAN® 
UNLON TRUST BULLER ENG PITTSBURGH, PA. 


McKay Red Bead Bumpers, for every type of 
car, “add good looks and protect good looks.” 


(Continued from Page 110) 
games, including every major contest that 
season, and Michigan added a 0 to 22 de- 
feat. The season over, Yost set sail for 
California with Heston, Boss Weeks, Neil 
Snow and the rest of his bucko crew to meet 
his last previous love, Stanford. It was 
twelve below in Ann Arbor the morning 
they left, eighty above in Pasadena on New 
Year’s Day. The team, it is said, had not 
been in a scrimmage since Thanksgiving 
Day, and Yost did not call on one sub, but 
these are not alibis this time. Michigan 
won, 49 to 0. 

Two boys who later were to distinguish 
themselves, both named Maxwell, but un- 
related, were on the Chicago squad in 1901. 
The first was Lee Maxwell, now president 
of the Crowell Publishing Company. He 
played at end and half in 1901, quarter in 
1902; but when the great Eckersall ap- 
peared on the scene in 1903, Maxwell was 
crowded off the team. It was a case of a 
first-rate player being displaced by an ex- 
traordinary player; but instead of sulking 
in his tent, as the average man would have 
done in the circumstances, Maxwell contin- 
ued to turn out in 1903 and 1904 with su- 
perb spirit and fight for a position with all 
that was in him. I never have known a 
finer exhibition of loyalty and character, 
and I took pains to say so at the mass 
meeting held before the Wisconsin 1904 
game. 

It was no surprise to me when I heard 
that he had become head of one of the 
country’s great publishing houses, and 
I wrote to tell him so. I could not believe 
that the character he had shown me in 1903 
and 1904 would fail to count heavily in 
after life. I make the claim for football 
that it builds such character. 


Fine Football Timber 


The other Maxwell was Robert W., 
known to us as Fat, but Tiny to the East 
when he left us to play at Swarthmore 
after 1903. He became sporting editor of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger and a 
widely known football official. He was 
killed some three years ago in a motor-car 
accident. I never saw a finer piece of foot- 
ball timber physically. He weighed 240 
pounds and was lightning fast in his Chi- 
cago days. For forty yards he could travel 
with anyone, and he was all-American ma- 
terial to any eye. A born clown, he added 
to a ready wit a stuttering tongue, and the 
stories he has left behind him are legion. 
Tom Thorpe told two of them at the football 
coaches’ annual meeting last December. 

He and Maxwell officiated at the 
Georgetown-Fordham game several sea- 
sons in succession. When these two 
Catholic colleges meet, the fur flies and the 
seismograph in ‘the Georgetown astronom- 
ical observatory registers a violent earth- 
quake. Tom was disturbed at the prospect 
of refereeing. 

“Leave it to me,’’ Maxwell reassured 
him. “All you have to do to gentle those 
brones is to penalize ’em frequent and 
plenty right at the start. Ill give ’em 
fifteen yards on the first three plays.” 

The first scrimmage was entirely unob- 
jectionable, but Tiny blew his whistle and 
decreed fifteen yards for. holding. He 
waved aside the Georgetown protests. On 
the second play another blast from Max- 
well’s whistle. ‘“‘Fifteen yards for unneces- 
sary roughness,”’ Tiny stuttered. 

The Georgetown team descended upon 
him in a body. He chased them back, but 
as they went, one turned to say, “‘I sup- 
pose you'll penalize us five or ten yards on 
the next play for something or other.” 

“You’re just a bit premature, young 
fellow,’’ Tiny stuttered. ‘‘You’re going to 
get fifteen yards on the next play too.” 

In 1901 I installed electric lights on our 
field to permit night practice, and we have 
used them ever since. The are lamps have 
been replaced by flood lights now. In the 
latitude of Chicago, in the autumn months, 
practice by artificial light is imperative if 
the class work of the players is not to be in- 
terfered with. 
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Hugo Bezdek, now coach at Penn State, 
put on a football uniform in 1902 and made 
the team at once, playing at half, then full- 
back his last two years. Bezdek was a Chi- 
cago boy of Bohemian parentage. He won 
the newspaper title of the Thirteen-Inch 
Shell his third season, but I never was satis- 
fied entirely with his playing until his 
senior year. His tackling was not consis- 
tently good. He suggested the remedy 
himself finally. 

“Tf you will speak to me about my tack- 
ling just before every game, I think it will 
work,”’ he said, and it did. I placed him as 
coach at Oregon after his graduation. He 
went from there to Arkansas. Oregon 
wanted him back after two years, but Penn 
State outbid them. Meanwhile he had be- 
come manager of the Pittsburgh National 
League Baseball Club. 


The Checker Board 


A new championship team was building 
up in 1902 and we won every game but the 
one with Michigan. In the previous season 
Illinois had smeared us 24 to0. Jake Stahl, 
afterwards a big-league baseball player of 
note, was the keystone of the Illinois eleven 
and he had ripped through us like a buzz 
saw. He still was at Illinois in 1902 and I 
feared his slashing attack just as much as 
ever. I told the new men on the squad 
what havoe Stahl had wrought and they 
were keyed up to stop him, where the older 
men had failed in 1901. One of these new 
men was Dad Farr, now a Cleveland brick 
manufacturer, a short 202-pounder at right 
tackle and as hard as one of his bricks. 

We kicked off at the opening of the 1902 
game. Stahl took the kick on his twenty- 
yard line and was off in his old form. He 
was a big man, but fast, with a high knee 
action, his legs working like piston rods. 
Dad Farr came at him just as fast from the 
opposite direction. The two just came to- 
gether like wild locomotives and both 
bounced back for a yard. Stahl did not get 
up for some time and he was dazed the bal- 
ance of the game. Farr was innocent of any 
intent to rough his man; he merely was a 
dead-in-earnest, fear-no-man type; he 
went at Stahl as fast and hard as Stahl came 
at him, and both were bound to feel it. We 
won 6 to 0, after a stirring battle, but 
Illinois always blamed the defeat to Stahl’s 
daze. 

The playing field, which had become a 
gridiron in 1882, turned into a checker- 
board between the twenty-five yard lines in 
1903, and from 1904 to 1909 the entire field 
was checkered. Longitudinal markings 
were made necessary by the new rule per- 
mitting the first man to receive the ball 
from the center to run with it. This 
seemed such a radical step to the rules body 
that they added the condition that the ball 
carrier, in such case, must not cross the 
scrimmage line fewer than five yards to the 
right or left of his starting point. In sim- 
pler language, he could not charge directly 
forward. At the 1904 meeting the field 
goal finally bowed its head in submission to 
the touchdown and was reduced from 5 to 
4 points. In 1903 a kicker was made in- 
eligible to receive his own kick or to run 
forward and put his team mates onside, the 
old trick Herschberger had worked twice in 
one game on Northwestern. The blocking 
and jostling of the kicker as he came for- 
ward under a high punt, crying “‘Onside! 
Onside!’’ when he overtook it had looked 
rough. It was innocuous enough, but the 
rules body threw it to the lions as a sop to 
the critics of the sport, and went on ignor- 
ing more fundamental evils. 
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Walter Eckersall walked on our stage in 
1903, already a wise young football head. 
Like so many of our players, he was a local 
boy. He had played three or four years on 
the Hyde Park High School eleven, one of 
the greatest high-school teams in the rec- 
ords, and had been captain and quarter 
when they annihilated the New York high- 
school champs, Brooklyn Polytechnic, 105 
to 0 and 59 to 0 in successive years. Hight 
of the eleven men that brought us our 
second undisputed championship were 
Chicago boys; the three others all chanced 
to be from Iowa. 

We played the Army for the first time 
that season, losing 6 to 10 at West Point on 
a bad break at the end of the game. Ecker- 
sall had kicked and Chicago was going down 
under the ball. Hackett, the Army quarter, 
now Col. H. H. Hackett and a football 
official of note, was coming for it from the 
opposite direction, when the ball, by acci- 
dent, struck Mark Catlin of Chicago on 
the shoulder. Bucky Vail construed the 
play as interference and gave the cadets a 
free catch from a point fifteen yards nearer 
our goal. They employed it to boot a field 
goal for the winning five points. 

Northwestern had tied us 0 to 0, but the 
Army and Michigan games were our only 
losses in ’03. My health in 1904 was poor 
and became sharply worse as a result of 
leaping a flooded gutter with Alonzo, Jr., 
in my arms. I was running off three track 
meets in one day. A heavy fall of snow in 
the morning had melted rapidly when the 
sun burst through, and the streets were so 
sloppy that I had to carry the five-year-old 
boy en route from my home to the gym. In 
front of the gym I took a run to clear a 
broad pool, landed on ice on the far side, 
and in a desperate effort to recover my 
balance I threw certain bones in my lower 
back out of place. 


| 
| 


Arrogant in my strength, I took the base- | 
ball squad out the first good day and 
knocked up flies to them. I kept this up | 
all spring in baseball and track work, until | 


I had irritated the sciatic nerve fearfully. 
Sciatica drove me to Colorado that sum- 
mer, without relief, and I continued to 
suffer through 1904, 1905 and 1906. In 
1904 I hardly lasted out the season, stop- 
ping off at Battle Creek on my way back 
from the game with Michigan. I went 
from Battle Creek to Mt. Clemens. 
ish massage straightened me out until 
I could sleep again, at least, and walk an 
eighth of a mile at a time. I tried Hot 
Springs in the winter of 1905 and improved 
a bit more, but the sciatica was being driven 
from the left leg into the right and back 
into the left again. 

In 1906 I went to Miami, Florida, and 
had a whirl at Mudlavia, Indiana, in 1907. 
Miami was a village and the best lot on 
Flagler Street could have been had for 
seventy-five dollars a front foot. I was 
there again in 1908, but I had neither the 
vision to see the town’s future nor the 
money to act on it. All we had was going 
for medical treatment. 


Side-Car Coaching 


After a long lull, the sciatic attack re- 
turned in 1914, forcing me to coach the 
football team from a motorcycle side ear, 
in which I pop-popped about the field. An- 
other recurrence in 1919 led the alumni to 
present me with an electric automobile, 
from which I coached that year’s eleven. 


“Except for that time I went to Milwaukee 


long ago to get a line on Wisconsin, I never 
have missed a Chicago football game. I 
wore a cap always in my earlier years, but 
I had a derby on my head at Milwaukee 
and the newspapers reported that I had 
attended disguised in a derby hat. The 
team had a close call that day in my ab- 
sence, and I never have ventured away 
since. 

Texas appeared on our schedule in 1904. 
Football was young in the Southwest and 
no one in Chicago had any line on it, but 
if we could believe the trumpeting that 
sounded from Austin, things were about to 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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No trouble 


to fix 
cracked walls 


Just mix 
with 
water 


—and the wall 
is as good 
as new! 


UTLAND is the handiest Patch- 
ing Plaster you can use. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly like plaster 
of paris, so it’s easy to work. It makes 
a permanent patch which will not 
shrink, crack, crumble or fall out. 
You can paint or paper over it and 
the patch will not ‘‘spot’”’ through. 


Paint,wall-paper and hardware stores 
sell it. If your dealer hasn’t it, mail 
coupon for 2'% lb. 
carton. Pay the post- 
man 30 cents plus 
postage. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. B18, 
Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutll 


Patching Plaster 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B 18, Rutland, Vermont. 


Send me 2!) lb. carton of Rutland Patching 
Plaster. 


Name 


Address 
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ASHEVILLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ALL OUT DOOR SPORTS | 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


y ASHEVILLE CHAMBERoF COMMERCE 
ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


THIS NEW AND BETTER WAY 
New scientific solution—just out—makes permanent tire 
patching a one-minute operation. Nothing else like it. 
Grows digee and patch together like 
“Can’t be 


Siamese twins. Can't be parted. 
parted” eiacantecd to stay on in any kind 


of weather. It’s all in the solution. 


1 va 


{ 
f TIRE C&*PATCH 

j Should be in eve ry motorist's tool kit. Be pre- 

pared for punctures and blowouts. Complete out- 

fit consisting of buner, large tube of Anchor Rete 


ber Welding Solution, 30 square inches of linen-pro- 
tected rubber patching materiz 4 all packed in neat carrying 
case, with full directions for use, only 50c postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfic ed. Folder fre e. Anchor Supply Co., 833 


Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. Repre sentati ves wanted every: here. 
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504. licensed firms and individuals are now actrvely 


SO lines of business in (oral Gables 
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engaged iM 


The business section of Coral Gables at the intersection of Coral Way and 


Ponce de Leon Boulevard. These main business streets are 
allowing plenty of parking space and avoiding all traffic congestion. 


This is the Coral Gables Theatre, controlled 
by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, seat- 
ing 1500 people. Another theatre seats 1100, 
and the Coral Gables Stadium, a temporary 
structure soon to be rebuilt in concrete, seats 


7200 people. 


At your left is one of the retail stores where 

residents of Coral Gables do the bulk of their 

buying. Next door is one of the two banks 

established here—the new Coral Gables First 
National Bank. 


A Unit of Greater Naam, Florida 


orRAL GaBLes is anchored safely in the harbor 
C of sound and normal business. Its building and 
development have never halted. Its careful plans for 
even greater improvements are moving steadily to- 
ward completion. And best of all, the business 
activity that is certain indication of progress in 
any city is lively, profitable and increasing steadily 
in volume. 


Today, residents of Coral Gables can build, fur- 
nish and decorate their homes without buying a 
single article outside their city. Their clothes, their 
food, their motor-cars, and literally every need of 
living is supplied by their own merchants. In addi- 
tion to these residents and the yearly flood of winter 
visitors, the payrolls of more than Igo contractors 
—building, plumbing, electrical, roofing—as well as 
the payrolls of lumber companies, supply companies 
and small manufacturers, help to swell the volume 
of retail trade. 


Building permits in Coral Gables during the first 
8 months of 1926 totaled $11,174, 317, an increase of 
nearly ae over the same period in Ig25. Of this 
total, 1514% or $1,743,000 was for business or indus- 
trial str Lees For business men everywhere 
are watching the rise of Coral Gables closely. Busi- 
ness opportunities are open. Favorable locations may 
be secured and trade easily developed. Write to 
Dept. S-1 of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Coral Gables, Florida, for full information. 


100 feet wide, 


Pay-day at the Coral Gables Construction 

Company. The payrolls of the 190 builders 

and contractors in the first 8 months of 1926 

released about $8,000,000 for the benefit of 
the merchants of Coral Gables. 


The Bank of Coral Gables, which has over 

3000 accounts. Capitalization $100,000, sur- 

plus, $20,000, deposits September 15, 1926— 

$1,250,000. The Coral Gables Post Office, in 

the same building, delivers mail twice daily 
throughout Coral Gables. 
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happen. We were told that the Longhorns 
averaged 197 pounds and that every man 
could do 100 yards in ten flat. Hutchinson 
of Princeton was coaching them. Between 
St. Louis and Chicago they dropped from 
sight, to be found, after two days of news- 
paper speculation, hiding out at Dwight, 
Illinois, some 100 miles from Chicago. 

All this worked up interest nicely, and 
Ralph Wilder drew a cartoon in the Record- 
Herald of a fearsome herd of longhorns 
stampeding down upon a frightened stag. 
I began to be frightened myself, and that 
alarm did not diminish when Texas was 
off at the kick-off in just such a stampede 
as Wilder had pictured. They trampled us 
back to our five-yard line in no time, and 
the handful of rooters they had brought 
along were whooping the Rebel yell. At 
this moment Texas fumbled, the ball flying 
out of a tackled Texan’s arms plump into 
the arms of Eckersall, at safety, and he 
ran 107 yardsfor a touchdown. Texas col- 
lapsed like a toy balloon and we beat them 
68to0. I never have known another such 
deflation. 

Yost and Willie Heston were present at 
the Texas game to have a look at us, and 
the following week at Ann Arbor they beat 
us 22 to 12 for the fourth successive season. 
It was a battle. In the first five minutes 
Ed Parry, our fullback, went out with a 
broken leg. After twenty minutes we had 
lost three backs. The way Eckersall and 
his substitute back field fought that Michi- 
gan team on defense was something to 
wipe out the memory of past defeats. Fred 
Speik, left end, now a distinguished Los 
Angeles physician, was captain of that Chi- 
cago eleven, and a fighter himself. We gave 
Yost the worst scare he had had in four 
years at Ann Arbor, Bezdek going over for 
a touchdown early in the game. Later 
Eckersall got loose and was touchdown- 
bound, but Heston managed to trip him up 
with a one-hand tackle. 

We wound up the season Thanksgiving 
Day in a burst of glory against Wisconsin. 
Eckersall had an instinctive preference for 
running to the right, which our opponents 
had not failed to notice. I warned him 
several times, and before the Wisconsin 
game I suggested that the first time he got 
the ball from a kick he start to the right 
as usual, then shift to the left. 

“Some day it will give you a touchdown,”’ 
I prophesied. ‘‘In any event you'll gain 
more ground.” 


A Game of Speed 


The game was played on our grounds. In 
the second half Melzner kicked off for Wis- 
consin, Eckie took the ball on our three- 
yard line and started to the right, as usual, 
pulling the on-coming Badgers with him. 
Suddenly he veered to the left, circling 
Captain Bush, their right end, eluded Melz- 
ner at safety and ran 105 yards for a touch- 
down, to be carried off the field on the 
shoulders of a crazy mob. Wisconsin had 
reason to respect Eckie. The previous year 
he had booted three field goals to Wiscon- 
sin’s one touchdown and the posters at 
Madison had read, “‘ Eckersall 15, Wiscon- 
sin 6.” 

The old five-yard football as we played 
it in the Conference from 1900 to 1906 was 
a great game to watch. Speed was its first 
name. In the Chicago-Wisconsin 1902 game 
there were 112 plays in the first half. In 
our game with Michigan that year there 
were 100 plays in each of the halves. This 
speed was intended to wear down the other 
fellow, and the team in the best physical 
shape cleaned up in the second half. Series 
plays hitched together in sequence with 
only one signal, and played off as fast as the 
team could line up, contributed to this 
breathless pace. And Eckersall and Walter 
Steffen, his successor, were great drivers. 

The tempo of the game today is much 
slower. Unlimited substitutions now balk 
any possibility of winding the opposition. 
The prevalent huddle has further slowed 
up things. The huddle goes back a long 
way for occasional use, but Coach Zuppke 
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was the first to employ it constantly. The 
drowning out of signals by the hullabaloo 
from the stands led him to adopt it. In 
1914 we failed to win our game with Wis- 
consin because Vruwink, left end, missed a 
signal in the racket coming from a tallyho 
load of Wisconsin rooters, all with mega- 
phones, near the corner of the field. We 
were down on Wisconsin’s two-yard-line, 
with the score 0 to 0. The signal called for 
the fullback to take the ball through Vru- 
wink’s position. He thought the play was 
going the other way, dashed back and col- 
lided head-on with his fullback, and the 
game ended 0 to 0. 

Our number of games a season was fall- 
ing steadily. From twenty-two in 1894, in- 
cluding post-season contests, we were down 
to sixteen in 1901, fifteen in 1902 and four- 
teen in 1908, the last season we played in 
midweek. This reduced our schedule to ten 
in 1904. In the great upheaval of 1905 the 
Conference by fiat cut the season to five 
games, later restoring it to seven and now 
eight; but there is no more midweek play- 
ing. The uniform was developing grad- 
ually. In the 90’s, Smock’s laced canvas 
jacket came to be joined to the trousers 
with a wide web of elastic. A mouse- 
colored fabric with a nap replaced canvas 
in the trousers, the nap and color suggest- 
ing the name “‘moleskins,’’ once a popular 
idiom for the whole uniform. 


Changes in Uniform 


We next discarded Smock’s jacket alto- 
gether and reverted to jerseys. The jersey 
would work out of the trousers and games 
were being lost by seized shirt tails. I 
finally asked Johnny Johnson, our trainer, 
to work out a jersey that would stay in 
place, suggesting that it might be fastened 
under the crotch. Johnson took the idea 


to a knitting mill and put it into produc. | 


tion. It is used universally now, is patented 
and brings in a respectable royalty, but not 
to me. My attitude was that of a football 
scientist. 

In 1903 I was advising my men to use as 
little armor and protective gear as possible. 
The shin guard had passed from the scene. 
When I played at Yale these were big and 
cumbersome and we wore them inside our 
stockings. Finding that they hampered 
my running, I went to a shoemaker, got 
two thin pieces of calfskin and bound them 
around my ankles. They gave me all the 
protection I needed. By 1903 we were 
using little headgear, some nose guards in 
practice, but rarely in games. The heavily 
padded jersey of the 90’s was passing out, 
but I insisted on shoulder protection, collar- 
bone injuries being frequent. 

The greatest team that ever wore the 
C in the time of five-yard football brought 
us the championship in 1905. To Bezdek, 
Catlin and others who made their bow in 
1902 were added such 1903 recruits as De- 
tray, Eckersall, Parry, Bert Gale, Dan 
Boone and Bubbles Hill, seasoned now by 
two and three years of teamwork. Add Art 
Badenoch, Babe Meighs, Fred Walker and 
Clarence Russell to this, shake well, and 
you had a football team. 

Indiana alone scored on us, but we did 
not have to travel far to find playmates 
worthy of our mettle. Phil King of Prince- 
ton had turned out one of Wisconsin’s great- 
est teams and we spent a lively afternoon 
beating them 4 to 0. We played on a new 
athletic field at Madison, sodless and gooey 
from much dampening. Three times Eckie 
got away on a new trick play, only to 
founder in the mud. Meanwhile Roseth, 
the Cardinal fullback, was hurdling our line, 
propelled by Vanderboom and Findlay, 
a great back field, and giving our sterling 
right tackle, Badenoch, a terrific pound- 
ing. All three were giants and their attack 
an example of the mass formations out- 
lawed in the revolution that followed that 
season. Working the ball down on Wiscon- 
sin’s four-yard line late in the second half, 
Eckie took no chances on a touchdown, but 
booted it over for goal and victory. 

And now for Michigan! Yost still was 
the prairie fire of Western football. In five 
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“Instead of 


Read why C. G. Carter declares Shorthand 
clumsy. Then read what the coupon offers 
| you. 


HE soda fountain! As American 
as Main Street. And where is there 
_a Main Street from New York to San 
| Francisco that hasn't its one or its 
scores of soda fountains? The Liquid 
Carbonic Corporation—largest manu- 
facturer of soda fountains, bottler’s 
machinery and carbonic gas in the 
world—does a big business in every 
sense of the word. 

Some time ago, before the business 
had grown to its present 
proportions, C. G. Carter 
(Secretary, Treasurer and 
Credit Manager) kept 
two stenographers busy 
all the time. Today, how- 
ever, despite the increas- 
ing volume of work he is 
called on to handle, his 
secretary alone takes care 
of his entire correspond- 
ence—thanks to the 
Dictaphone! 


For with The Dicta- 


his secretary's desk in 


directions, 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries Say:— 


ting writer's cramp soon,” 
“No one else can read my 
notes." 

“T'mnothing but a bell-hop."" 


“Yes, [do mind staying late." Tama Secretary OQ Executive O (Check One) 
"Those awful wairs while he 
chats over the ‘phone."* For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization—London, Parir, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
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That's enough! I'Ilshow him 


this trial offer right now. ee Se ee 


AIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD [--- 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


CO Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model 
10 without obligation. 

(I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say 
about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me 
FREE copy of your booklet, ‘What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 


As Secretary, Treasurer and Credit Manager of The 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, C,. G. Carter has found 
The Dictaphone vastly superior to shorthand. 


scribbling notes or waiting” 


Here’s another executive who doesn’t 
have to wait before he can go ahead. 


order to get ahead at his own. And he 
himself has gained:as much or more 
freedom by adopting the Dictaphone 
method of handling his correspondence. 


‘T cannot conceive,” he says, *‘of in- 
conveniencing myself with a system so 
clumsy as shorthand, when I can have 
The Dictaphone. For The Dictaphone 
fits into my needs, instead of obliging me 
to fit my time and work to other peo- 
ple’s hours, habits and convenience.”’ 


Miss Simith, his secretary, is equally 
enthusiastic. “‘I should have no time 
for my other work, if I had to take 
shorthand notes. With 
The Dictaphone I have at 
least half a day for taking 
care of stockholders’ and 
dividend records and sim- 
ilar business.”’ 

Why is it that men who 
need no help from any one, 
in creating ideas and mak- 
ing decisions, still think 
they must havea girl with 
a note-book and _ pencil 
before thought can be put 
into action? 


: Pearl Smith - 
ae Mr. Carter never yy. Carter's Private Secretary, uses the be coupon will put you 
las tO interrupt work at time which would be wasted in short- 9 sheaking terms with a 
hand, to prove her abilities in other 


better way. 


DICTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


~~ [MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD [ 


Save Money 


year after year with 
ROOF COATING 


OU can easily keep your roofs 
Yosetterhenes No maintenance 
expense. No water damage costs or | 
annoyance. 


No tar in Rutland roof coatings. A Tar 
base roof coating deteriorates quickly. Apply 
Rutland No-Tar-In and forget your water- 
proofing troubles. Fixes leaks instantly in 
any weather. 

No-Tar-In Coating provides a perfect roof 
of asphalt and asbestos—a tough mineral 
covering. ill not crawl, sag, harden, peel 
or blister. For any roof or surface. Always 
ready for use under any conditions. Easy 
to apply. Over thirty valuable uses, such as 
waterproofing foundation walls. Insist on 
No-Tar-In Coating (or No. 4 paste) at hard- 
ware and paint stores. Save money by send- 
ing coupon today. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. B23, Rutland, Vermont 


Also makers of the famous Rutland Patching 
Plaster for repairing breaks in plaster walls. 


A 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 

Dept. B23, Rutland, Vermont 
Without obligation please send No-Tar-In 
Roof repair and waterproofing data, with 
name of nearest dealer. 


Stenographer Earned 
: 00 


During, 
Lunch 
— Hours 


* 

Esther McCall, Ark. earned $59 first day — 
Mary Kline, Pa.earned$164infourdays—W.C. } 
Allen, Ohio, earned$1000 spare time showing our 6% 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary. Double 
your income—earn $5.00 to $10.00 every hour youcanspare. 


Weekly pay checks. Bonus checks every month, 
No money required. We furnish everything. 


$10 Outfit Free Wick) St 
at once mak 
money. Rush season right at hand. oat akc 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St., Dept. 1706, Chicago, III. 


Commissions Paid Daily ‘ 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in sparetime.Full time people canearn 


$250.29 Monthly 5002 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 


Selling America’s most fairly priced and widely 
known line of ‘‘Made-to-Order’’ Personal and 


Business Christmas Greeting Cards, in universal 
demand among Banks, Business, Society and Pro- 
fessional people. For full details and exclusive territory 


. ADDRESS DEPT. A 
The Process Engraving Co., Inc. 
Troy at 21st. St.j cc «Chicago 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK". 


| AT S. Send model or sketch of invention 


for Inspection & Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Write for free Guide Books and 
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years his Michigan teams had rolled up 
2746 points to 40 for the combined foe. In 
eleven games that season they had not been 
scored on while making 495 points. It was 
the heaviest team I ever saw. Schultz, the 
All-American center, weighed 220 pounds; 
Octopus Graham, at one guard, weighed 
245; Schulte; the other guard, 195; and 
Captain Curtis,.a giant from Pueblo, Col- 
orado, was at left tackle. 

Ours was no featherweight eleven, nor 
leaden-footed either, and one of the classics 
of American football ensued. I do not 
hesitate to name it the greatest game I ever 
saw played under the five-yard rule, then 
in its last season. The day was Thanks- 
giving, the weather clear, brisk and fine 
for once, and 25,791 spectators paid $35,000 
at the gate. The Atlantic Coast had dis- 
covered us. Among the Hastern delegation 
were Walter Camp and Caspar Whitney. 

The first half was played almost entirely 
in the center of the field. The nearest we 
got to the Michigan goal was their thirty- 
five-yard line, their nearest to ours, our 
fifty-yard line. It was punt, punt, punt, 
with Garrells, later an Olympic hurdler, 
holding his own against Eckersall. 


An Error of Judgment 


Until well into the second half we had 
not advanced beyond their forty-three-yard 
line, except to recover a fumble on their 
thirty-seven-yard line; and they had not 
penetrated our territory at all. When we did 
seem to-be on our way, Michigan stiffened; 
we kicked from punt formation and Gar- 
rells carried the ball around Chicago’s left, 
back to center field. Later a fine punt by 
Garrells, followed by a penalty, put the 
ball on Chicago’s eight-yard line. Followed 
the most daring play I ever saw in a cham- 
pionship game. Eckersall fell back behind 
our goal line as if to punt out, the orthodox 
strategy, then ran the ball brilliantly back 
to the twenty-yard line, while 25,000 hearts 
palpitated. 

Captain Curtis of Michigan was put out 
of the game early for bumping into Ecker- 
sall after he had kicked, despite Curtis’ 
protest that he had intended only to block 
it. We had lost Leo Detray, a great half, 
in the Northwestern game, Johnson, the 
Indian quarterback, formerly of Carlisle, 
having jabbed a finger into Detray’s eye 
accidentally. An oculist ordered him not to 
play again that season, and he was put in a 
dark room. On his promise not to leave the 
stands, the specialist permitted him to at- 
tend the Michigan game. Stirred to a 
frenzy during the first half, he came to me 
during the intermission and begged to be 
sent in. Badly as we needed him, I couldn’t 
accept the responsibility, but without my 
knowledge he put on a suit. In the second 
half Fred Walker’s bad knee gave away 
and Detray came tearing from the side- 
lines to take his place. 

With the game still knotted 0 to 0, Eck- 
ersall punted over the Michigan goal line 
to Clark, who, instead of touching it down 
and bringing it out unmolested to the 
twenty-five-yard line, tried to run it out in 
the hope of getting free and winning the 
game in one gallant dash. Just as he crossed 
into the field of play Badenoch tackled 
him low and Catlin, our right end, hit him 
high. Together they slammed him back 
over his own goal for a safety that won for 
us, 2 to 0. Yost’s long string was broken. 
We had won on an error of judgment, and 
we had been lucky to do it. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCOR 


“T,” said the beaver on the dam, 

“Am the ablest beaver of all, I am!” 

“T,” said the woodchuck underground, 
“Am the sleepiest chuck for miles around.” 
“T,” said the rumbling, grumbling bear, 
“Am the hungriest bruin anywhere.” 

“T,” said the skunk with that air of his, 
“Am the most odoriferous skunk there is.” 
“T,” said the woodmouse snugly curled, 
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A hero is a man who takes a long chance 
and gets away with it; a goat isa man who 
risks all and loses all. Had Clark broken 
through us for a touchdown, his name 
would be a shibboleth for Michigan fresh- 
men today. He had gambled as Eckersall 
did, although Eckersall’s was much the 
smarter play of course—and had failed. 
Both he and the university felt it so in- 
tensely that Ann Arbor became intolerable 
to him. He vanished overnight, not to be 
heard of again for many months. That was 
all wrong, to be sure. There is a very 
different point of view today, an enormous 
gain for the sport. I shall have more to say 
of this in another article. 

President Harper was bedridden by can- 
cer that day, dying the following January. 
He had insisted on all members of his fam- 
ily attending, while Prof. Elizabeth Wal- 
lace remained as nurse. A special telephone 
wire had been run from the field to his 
bedside at his instruction. I never knew the 
full story of that afternoon until Professor 
Wallace told it at a banquet given by the 
board of trustees in Ida Noyes Gymnasium 
last December. 

Doctor Harper’s. excitement grew until 
he could no longer hear clearly, she said, 
and he asked her to take the receiver and 
repeat the running report to him. When the 
first half ended he said to her, ‘‘You just 
run as hard as you can all the way and tell 
Mr. Stagg and the team for me that they 
must win this game.”’ She ran as directed 
and delivered her Garcian message. I knew 
that word had come to me during the in- 
termission, while I was talking to the team 
in Bartlett Gym, that the president asked 
us to win, and I had given the message to 
the men, pleading with them to win for the 
dying president’s sake; but I did not know 
who had been his messenger and how she 
had carried it. 

Detray played that afternoon at a heavy 
sacrifice, I fear. He never has recovered the 
sight of his injured eye except casually. 
This was the most serious hurt that ever 
has befallen a Chicago player, and the only 
lasting injury I can recall. In forty-two 
years I never have seen a critical injury in 
the sport. In 1903 Prof. Edwin G. Dexter, 
of Illinois, who had been keeping a careful 
account of all injuries in all sports over a 
period of years, confounded critics of the 
game with a set of statistics that left foot- 
ball looking relatively innocuous. Yet the 
evil was there. The Chicago Tribune’s com- 
pilation for the 1905 season showed 18 
dead—eleven high-school players and 3 col- 
legiate—and 159 serious injuries—88 col- 
legiate and 47 high school. The fact that 
most of the deaths had occurred among 
immature and untrained high-school boys 
did not lessen a grievous state of affairs. 


The Deluge 


After 1905, the deluge. In midseason 
President Roosevelt had called represent- 
atives of Yale, Harvard and Princeton to 
the White House and told them it was up to 
them to save the sport by removing every 
objectionable feature. ‘Brutality and foul 
play should receive the same summary 
punishment given to a man who cheats at 
cards,” he had said. At Columbia, the 
faculty peremptorily abolished the game 
and Columbia did not play again until 
1915. Northwestern and Union suspended 
the sport for one year, and California and 
Stanford abandoned it in favor of Rugby, 
from which it had sprung, only to begin 


(Continued from Page 28) 


“Am the timidest mouse in the dreadful 
world.”’ 


I left the glen and the mountain ramp 

For the talk of men and the sporting camp; 
And every man by the campfire blaze 

Had each his brag and his claim for praise— 
This for a virtue, that for a sin, 

This for the fame that he meant to win, 
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at once to change the rules, just as had hap- 
pened on Rugby’s first introduction into 
American colleges. 

Chancellor Henry M. McCracken, of 
New York University, invited President 
Eliot, of Harvard, to step into the breach. 
Doctor Eliot declined for lack of jurisdic- 
tion. The closing sentence of his letter 
read: ‘‘Deaths and injuries are not the 
strongest argument against football; that 
cheating and brutality are profitable is the 
main evil.” 

We had seen very little of either in the 
Conference, thanks to our much closer su- 
pervision of the game, but we were swept 
along in the current. For all the splendid 
work the Conference had accomplished, 
more remained to be done. The usual 
faculty conference followed the season and 
I was present. A special meeting was called, 
by which time my sciatica had driven me 
to Florida. They adopted drastic reforms, 
requiring the approval of the individual 
faculties. One year’s residence and a full 
year’s work were required of all candidates 
for teams, with playing limited to three 
years. 

Thanksgiving Day games were abol- 
ished, and practice prohibited before the 
regular opening of school work. The 
training table was scrapped and schedules 
limited to five games, with all contests 
where the rivalry was especially warm sus- 
pended for two years. This took away our 
Wisconsin and Michigan games and left us 
only Purdue, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. 


Housecleaning Football 


Unfortunately the committee made the 
three-year rule retroactive. Retroactive 
legislation always is unsound, and I like to 
believe that had I been able to be present I 
could have prevented this step, which, more 
than anything else, drove Michigan out of 
the Conference. They alone repudiated the 
agreement, the board of regents taking the 
action out of the faculty’s hands under 
pressure from the alumni and the athletic 
powers. Professor Pattengill, their repre- 
sentative, and a splendid man, had had a 
leading part in framing the reform pro- 
gram, and I have heard it said, whether 
true or not, that his death was hastened by 
his university’s repudiation. Michigan did 
not return to the Conference until 1917. 

Meanwhile in the East a joint commit- 
tee had gone to work on the rules on Janu- 
ary 12, 1906, and completely rewritten the 
code after many sessions. To bring about 
a more open style of play, the momentous 
forward pass was introduced, everyone on 
the offensive side was made eligible to re- 
cover a kicked ball from scrimmage as soon 
as it touched the ground, and the distance 
to be gained became ten instead of five 
yards, with three downs. The playing time 
was reduced ten minutes in each half, 
hurdling was forbidden, drawing back 
tackles and guards to use as interferers was 
stopped, and linemen forbidden to inter- 
change with backs unless permanently. 
The Big Three conferred tardily, barred 
freshmen from their teams and imposed a 
year’s moratorium on players coming from 
another college. 

The good old days were gone, and none 
mourned them long. Football’s greatest 
growth dates from that housecleaning. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stagg and Mr. Stout. The seventh 
will appear in an early issue. 


This for his youth and that for his age, 

This for a word on a printed page. 

And wisdom, folly, candor, stealth, 

Friendship, hatred, sickness, health, 

Earning least, or having most, 

To someone seemed a proper boast. 

There’s nothing living, striving, growing, 

But has one pride that keeps it going. | 
e —Arthur Guiterman. 
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Warmth and Beauty belong to each 
other. This natural union is found in 
the Humphrey Radiantfire, Haddon 
Hall model, to a degree never before 
attained in an appliance that burns gas. 


It has been designed and built with 
the utmost care by men who have 
made a study of period models. Its 
style is authentic and it finds a nat- 
ural setting in the fire places of the 
finest homes. 


LTUMPHREY 


For Your Fire Place 


cua 


As a handsome appliance for auxil- 
iary heating the Haddon Hall model 
will add a delightful touch of distinc- 
tion to your living room or library. 


In addition it will provide grateful 
heat, as comforting as sunshine, at 
a moment’s notice. It is always an 
odorless, dustless, healthful heat. An 
inspection of the Haddon Hall model 
at your gas company or dealer’s sales- 
rooms will be a pleasant experience. 


There are Humphrey Radiantfire Portable Models 
for every cold room or corner. Prices from $15 up. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


New York - 44 West Broadway 


San Francisco 135 Bluxome Street 


Pittsburgh Buffalo Cincinnati 
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M-B Percolator 312/7, price $21.00. Waffle Iron 1616, price $15.00 


Why Manning-Bowman 
quality is genuine economy 


Tue smaller electrical conveniences 
for your home—your toaster, your 
coffee percolator, your electric iron 
—do you buy them with the same 
eye to quality that you give to larger 
investments ? 

Good quality in these smaller 
conveniences is of unusual impor- 
tance because of the frequent use 
you give them. Once a day at least 
—often three times—your electric 
toaster is called on to make toast. 
Once a day—perhaps more—you 
expect your percolator to bubble 
fragrant, golden coffee. Each time 
you have a right to expect quick, 
perfect, clean service. 

Manning-Bowman Electrical 
Appliances are designed with an 
eye for these considerations. The 


tiny important wires carrying the 
intense electrical heat, the heavy 
metal that holds and conserves the 
magic hotness—are of a quality to 
welcome always the necessary 
strain. And Manning-Bowman 
keeps its bright, attractive finish 
through years of. service, its fine 
quality a genuine economy. 

Look for this dependable quality 
and unquestioned reliability, when 
you invest in your smaller house- 
hold electrics. On sale at quality 
stores everywhere. Write for 
“From Breakfast to Midnight 
Bridge,” a free booklet with recipes 
on electrical cookery. Manning, 
Bowman & Com- 
pany, Meriden, M, Means 


Conn. Trade-mark 


anning- 
owman 
Electric c Appliances 


and more successful, $6.50. 


ILLUsTRATED AT THE LEFT— M-B Heating Pad 
682, price $8.00. M-B Electric Iron 1446 
with rounded corners to make ironing easier 
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WAVING THE BABY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“Any time in the night,” averred Tid- 
dler’s father, ‘‘that ogre could get up and 
start some of his bloodthirsty tricks!”” The 
state troopers, my husband maintained, 
ought to be told about it. Or he ought to 
be pinned down with chicken wire, the 
same as the pygmies pinned down Gulliver. 
Or Junie and Red ought to drive a stake 
through his heart, the way the redskins 
used to do with the captive palefaces. 

And a stake was duly driven through the 
ogre’s unshriven heart, and half my fowl 
run was unfenced, to wire him down, and an 
ineffectual attempt was even made to cut 
his throat with a Dutch hoe. But he re- 
mained there, as malignant as ever. He re- 
mained there even after Adam shot arrows 
into him from an upper window,whereupon 
I pointedly told my husband that the non- 
sense would have to end, for Junie was get- 
ting fretful and off his feed, and Red wasn’t 
sleeping at night, and Tiddler was refusing 
to go to bed without a light burning in his 
room. So Adam decided on a public execu- 
tion. Our ogre was surrounded by straw 
and leaves, a match was touched to the 
pyre, and he and the rest of the lawn grass 
disappeared in a cloud of smoke. He 
burned, like Rome, while the grasshoppers 
fiddled. And my three boys breathed easier 
again. And Adam danced a jig on the ob- 
literated corpse, just to establish the fact 


| that the old fellow couldn’t possibly rise 


from his ashes and strike at his enemies. 
Now it’s all trivial enough, in a way. 
But in another sort of way it stands highly 
important. For it went to show that Adam 
was still child-hearted enough to under- 
stand what that ogre meant to his children, 
what that shadow on September grass 
meant to the heart of youth, where terror 
and delight and wonder are so closely housed 
together. So I wasn’t much surprised, 
three months later, when I read Adam’s 
the-Ogre-on-the-Grass chapter in that 
wistful and whimsical study of childhood 


| which I can’t give the title of here without 


letting the cat out of the bag. It had the 
bloom of life on, that chapter. It was pre- 


| cious with truth. And that truth had been 


milked from the souls of three wondering 
and wayward small boys. Three pairs of 
restless and not overly clean hands had 
carried that trivial largesse to the hopper 
of their father’s ever-hungry mill, and the 
dreams of three small souls have been 
ground up to make the bread of fantasy 
that feeds the heart hunger of the world. 


Hero Worship at Home 


It mustn’t be denied, of course, that the 
children themselves got something out of it 
while Adam was thus making soup of their 
bones in that pot-au-feu known to all au- 


| thors. Junie pores over his father’s volume 


of kid stories, firmly believing each and 
every incident in that book of fiction to be 
true and to be identified in some way with 
the youthful career of his male parent. So 
loyal is Junie to this volume on the one 
hand and its author on the other that he 
preserves it from promised neglect in the 
school library by taking it out every few 
weeks, carrying it home and solemnly re- 
turning it as though duly read, thus proudly 
adding another rubber-stamped date on 
the record that attests its popularity. 

In much the same spirit, when one of 
Adam’s movies was shown in our local 
picture theater, Tiddler suddenly stood up 
in his seat, confronted an altogether too 
listless-eyed audience, and loudly and 
proudly proclaimed, ‘“‘ My dad writ that!” 
And when Red, in the throes of his first 
classroom composition, was asked to men- 
tion a few of America’s leading authors, he 
recklessly and venally sacrificed historical 
perspective on the altar of home loyalty 
by writing: 


Mark Twain is one and Fennymore Coper 
shud be called another; but the bes’ known is 
Adam Blank, whos books can be bot at Mullins 
bookstore on Main street. 


For these boys of ours, I find, have in 
some way mixed their poor old earthly dad 
up with Goliath and Edison and Babe Ruth 
and the President of these United States 
and Michelangelo’s picture of Moses and 
their Celestial Father Himself. Adam may 
be common clay to the rest of the world, 
but to his three rapt-eyed offspring he is 
Richard the Lion-Hearted and Sir Galahad 
and Tom Mix and Robin Hood and Chris- 
topher Columbus all rolled into one. He 
could airily defy the biggest policeman in 
all New York and nonchalantly shoot the 
biggest man-eating tiger in all Bengal and 
casually catch the biggest fish in all Long 
Island Sound. For blind, indeed, is the 
devotion of children. We may be failures 
and misfits and persons of small conse- 
quence to the general public; but to the 
deludedly loyal issue of our loins, thank 
God, we are sovereigns of royal blood, 
unigue and incomparable beings, un- 
matched and unmatchable in our prowess 
of body and brain. 


Travels With Children 


Before we had children, of course, we got 
some shadow of this adoration from the 
different dogs that we duly harbored and 
fed. And the love of collie and Airedale 
and Irish terrier is something no mortal 
should despise. Buta dog, after all, is only 
a dog. And reason does not always lie at 
the base of a dumb creature’s worship, as 
Bill Sikes could have told us in his time. At 
any rate, I’ve noticed that with us the 
children have slowly but surely eclipsed 
the canine pets, just as I nowadays so 
often notice the quiet commiseration of the 
woman with a baby carriage for the woman 
with a poodle on a leash. One walks with 
the true substance of life, the other wanders 
about wistfully consoling herself with its 
shadow. 

Yet when I say, as I’ve done more than 
once, ‘‘God pity childless people’ I utter 
that ery, knowing that our happiness comes 
only at a cost. A price must be paid for it, 
as we pay for everything in this life. It has - 
taken its sacrifices—sacrifices of time and 
energy, sacrifices of comfort and freedom— 
to bring three little toddlers into the world 
and start them along the path of respect- 
able citizenship. We can’t think of going to 
Europe, of course, until our boys are big 
enough for boarding school—and even 
then I dread the thought of the wide 


_ Atlantic between us. 


Adam also stoutly refuses to get new 
furniture for our shabby old living room 
until our young hopefuls have outgrown 
their infantile tendency to wield jackknives 
on any varnished surface whose virgin 
grain is an invitation to sharpened steel. 
And we can’t have a studio apartment in 
town until Junie and Red and Tiddler are 
big enough to withstand the carbon mon- 
oxide of urban avenues and understand the 
imperfect soundproofing of urban dwellings. 
And I couldn’t have the plucked beaver 
coat I wanted last winter because school 
clothes ate such a hole in my budget it left 
me wondering how my old dad once re- 
spectably brought up seven children on 
sixteen hundred dollars a year, even if he 
did wear one pair of shoes for a twelve- 
month and revel in the luxury of only one 
egg at breakfast. And Adam dropped two 
of his clubs when he found me sitting up 
nights to cut down his English melton over- 
coat into a reefer for Junie and transform- 
ing his old golf knickers into jumpers for 
Tiddler. Yes, it’s only too true you can’t 
swank and travel around when you’ve got 
children. But on the other hand, you have 
less need for travel. They are continually 
bringing home to you a world you could 
never encounter in any tour—a brand-new 
world of wonder and excitement and 
tangled-up truth. 

“T saw a horse smoking today,” an- 
nounced Red, as his father sat with his 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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our kind 
of people 


ng fie dance, they dine, they entertain and 
they dress. Part of your social standing is the 
impression you make with your clothes. 


Fashion gaily changes her whims «+++ and of 
course you must keep up. But how? It’s 
expensive. Many a well-dressed woman has 
found the way to have more clothes +++ with 
her electric sewing machine, her White Rotary. 


Any woman, using the White Home Dress- 
making Course, given free, can easily make 
the simply designed clothes that are so 
fashionable today, with her White Rotary 
Electric and its modern attachments. 


The White representative will tell you of the 
many things you can accomplish with your 
White Rotary Electric and the Home Dress- 
making Course as a guide. 


White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ite. 
Rotary Electric 
Sewing Machines 


Closed—A charming 
biece of furniture 
Open—A White Electric 
Sewing Machine. 
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Mt. Vernon Console 
Modelin figured walnut 
$190 


(Martha Washington 
Model $165) 
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Does Fire Lurk Under 


Your Cellar Stairs? 
Look, and be sure! 


Are you guilty of harboring a heap of papers, eT 
old magazines, fibre and wood boxes, old | 
clothes, rags, dry-as-tinder pieces of wood and 
a hundred and one other things under a stair- | 
way where you live or work? | 

Clean out the hide-alls. Keep them clear. — 
Rob Fire of every chance you can. Protect 
lives and property—your own and others—by 
policing all the hidden corners where Fire’s / 
deadly work may start. 

Many lives and millions in treasure were 
sacrificed last year because of careless accumu- 
lations of trash under stairways. Those lives 
could have been saved—that loss prevented— 
if someone had been more careful. 

See the Hartford agent, our representative 
in your community. He is thoroughly compe- 
tent to advise you on matters of insurance. He 
will offer you Hartford policies which will 
completely protect you from financial losses 
due to fire. 


Insure in the 


PE SETF ORS 


IDSIE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 


practically every form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
pipe before the winter fire. And when 
Adam, in an effort to discourage untruth- 
fulness in his offspring, first lectured and 
then threatened to punish the young He- 
rodotus beside him, Red stuck to his story. 

“‘T saw a horse smoking,”’ he persisted — 
“smoking right in the street!’’ And when 
he was sent to bed for thus romancing, 
and was later spanked for so stubbornly 
repeating an obvious falsehood, he showed 
no signs of relenting. 

It was three days later, when the near- 
zero weather was prompting me to hurry 
through my shopping, that Red arrested 
us all with his sudden triumphant cry of 
“There’s a horse smoking now!”’ And I 
turned to see a team that had just pulled 
a load of lumber up the hill, resting on their 
traces for a moment in the razor-sharp win- 
ter air. A cloud of steam was ascending 
from their warm bodies, and to poor little 
Red’s youthful eyes they were truly and 
unmistakably smoking. 

All of which goes to show that it’s the 
duty of a parent to get the viewpoint of 
his little olive branches before declaring 
war on their moral deficiencies. The Lord 
knows that Adam fools his own issue often 
enough, for pennies don’t miraculously 
grow in a man’s shoe every day, as Junie 
was permitted to believe when he unlaced 
his dad’s footwear evening after evening 
and shook out the magic disk of copper; 
and the Easter rabbit, after all, doesn’t eat 
the lettuce leaves off the doorstep plate; 
and it isn’t always the Little Folk who put 
the quarter under the pillow where the 
newly extracted tooth was hidden. And 
what is sauce for the goose and gander 
ought to be sauce for the ganderettes. 

“‘T don’t see why I’ve got to get spanked 
for telling stories,” Junie once complained 
to the home circle, “‘when dad gets money 
for doing the same thing.” 

So when Tiddler came in a few weeks 
later, and reported that he’d just seen a 
blue dog in the park, I took the trouble to 
investigate that cyanotic animal and found 
him to be a plutocratic little Peke neatly 
incased in a blue woolen blanket coat. 
For I’ve long since learned that you must 
watch your step when you patrol the paths 
of childhood. There’s always a chiel amang 
ye takin’ notes, you may be sure, when 
there’s a child or two in the offing. Un- 
cannily perceptive eyes are studying every 
move you make and amazingly retentive 
memories are drinking in both your weak- 
nesses and your words. And even the youth- 
ful, I’ve found, have a way of capitalizing 
your misdemeanors. 


Red-Handed Blackmail 


I saw this neatly enough exemplified 
when Norah, an acidulous Irish cook of 
ours, once tapped Red smartly on the 
back of the hand with a pie knife when she 
caught him in the act of filching a fistful of 
her freshly seeded raisins. She caught him 
red-handed, in more ways than one, for 
that little stroke born of Celtic anger 
brought blood to the surface of the greedy 
little paw in question. And believe me, Red 
made the most of it. He widened and en- 
couraged that cut as assiduously as a Ger- 
man student encourages a dueling scratch. 
And when he had milked enough blood 
into a contrastingly white handkerchief, he 
magnanimously agreed not to tell the older 
folks that he’d been stabbed in the hand 
with a knife in return for free right of entry 
to the kitchen pantry for a week. 

So day by day poor old blackmailed 
Norah was compelled to stand aside while 
Red coolly raided her stores and strutted 
away with his pockets stuffed with orange 
peel and cooking dates and cinnamon sticks 
and loaf sugar. And it wasn’t until I had to 
unearth the dreaded castor-oil bottle to 
correct the resultant gastric disturbance, 
that I also unearthed the source of Red’s 
power over Norah, to say nothing of his pop- 
ularity with the neighbor boys and the mys- 
terious depletion of my kinderverboten shelf. 

There is, in fact, something confounding 
and irascible to me about the appetite of 
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the average small boy. I was surprised, not 
so long ago, to find Tiddler declining a nice 
fat bunch of Concord grapes, and upon 
investigation I found the cause of that 
bouleversement even more surprising. For 
my youngest son, on a bet, had overrecently 
put thirty-seven of these same grapes in 
his mouth all at once, and had finally suc- 
ceeded in swallowing them, without manual 
interference and without actually choking. 
It was, of course, a Pyrrhie victory, for, 
like my Junie’s earlier zealous attempt to 
consume a dozen bananas at a single sitting, 
it resulted in a fixed aversion for the earthly 
fruit which Byron has told us should never 
be too fiercely sought. 

Yet Tiddler, in a way, has the most 
rudimentary of appetites. One of his 
charmingly democratic habits is to ap- 
propriate and consume the cheese from the 
fruit-cellar mousetraps. And a perfectly 
good lollipop on a shop floor or a station 
platform is never to be overlooked, when 
two licks of a tongue can make it as clean 
as ever. And bread, to Tiddler, is always 
bread, the staff of life and the white-flour 
product of a higher civilization. Many a 
day, when he was hungry, I’ve seen him go 
to the bread box, abstract a crust and sit 
contentedly down on a doorstep and munch 
away until the last crumb had disappeared. 


Waiving the Rule 


I suspected at first that this was a care- 
fully thought-out ruse to elicit more sump- 
tuous fare from his mater, and was even 
cruel enough to designate him as the origi- 
nal crust thrower, for the harder and dryer 
his hunk of bread, the more voraciously 
he seemed to gnaw at it. But I learned as 
time went on that Tiddler liked his bread 
that way. And a kind-hearted neighbor of 
ours, seeing him sitting on the stone wall 
eating a stony quarter loaf that had been 
relegated to the coop box for chicken feed, 
announced at a meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary that if Adam Blank bought fewer 
golf balls and more food for his children 
they possibly wouldn’t go around so ill 
nourished and emaciated. 

This was the same neighbor lady, by the 
way, who incurred the fixed dislike of Junie 
and Red by telephoning to home quarters 
when they invaded her Bartlett pear trees. 
And that smoldering antipathy found ac- 
tive expression when they discovered her 
touring car parked too temptingly near our 
party hedge. For each of the four tires of 


this car was quietly and leisurely deflated. - 


But, unfortunately, they were seen by her 
ferret-eyed gardener as they danced jubi- 
lantly about the stranded automobile, and 
a second telephone message to home quar- 
ters prompted Adam to go with his one- 
lunged hand pump and politely though 
laboriously undo the damage. I thought it 
best, all things considered, to gather up my 
boys and improvise a fishing trip to Turtle 
Lake, where we lingered until the evening 
mosquitoes nearly bit our legs off and my 
irate spouse was presumably once more 
himself. 

That, in fact, was one of the few times 
when my boys were willing to go fishing 
with me, a mere skirt. For fishing, to them, 
is basically a masculine diversion. The 
weaker sex, on such occasions, are only 
flagrant intruders. Many a time, in pack- 
ing their hampers or tying up the blankets 
for their pup tents, I’ve spotted the inerad- 
icable old sex antagonism on their excited 
young faces. ‘‘All men, no woman!’’ is 
Tiddler’s proud cry as he pockets his tin of 
night crawlers and toddles off at Adam’s 
heels for his holiday in the great open 
spaces, where men are men and females are 
merely shadowy providers of nutriment 
against the arrival of mealtime. And in 
that mood, I’ve noticed, my boys love to 
feel a belt ax dangling at their waistline 
and carry a trusty air gun over their shoul- 
ders and debate as to whether or not Adam’s 
hunting knife could kill a grizzly at a single 
stroke. 

Endless, indeed, are these debates be- 
tween my offspring; and far along the re- 
moter fringes of metaphysics and natural 
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phenomena do they sometimes extend. One 
of the most energetic of these arguments, I 
have reason to know, dealt with the ab- 
struse problem as to whether chain light- 
ning or forked lightning was the more 
deadly to the human race. And another 
dealt with the equally involved question as 
to whether dynamite or “united glycerin” 
must be reckoned the more powerful explo- 
sive. And still another was a prolonged 
and earnest-eyed discussion as to whether 
you’d rather be bitten by a rattlesnake or a 
copperhead. 

Yet no trace of envy touches my heart as 
I see these three bairns of mine trot off with 
their father. He, I know, is good for them. 
And they, in turn, are good for him. What 
they talk about so earnestly as they sit on 
their ramshackle old fishing wharf is for- 
ever beyond my ken. But I feel sure that 
the younger minds are drinking at the 
fount of Adam’s wisdom and that Adam in 
turn is drinking at a triple-spigoted foun- 
tain of youth. They are as proud of their 
parent as he is proud of them. 

When Junior brought home one of his 
school chums and showed the gaping young- 
ster Adam’s workroom, lined with its 
crowded bookshelves, I caught the half- 
abashed twinkle in my son’s eye as the 
intruder from less scholastic fields cried out, 
“Gee, Junie, can anybody join this li- 
brary?”’ And though Adam stoutly main- 
tains that he wants his sons to have real 
professions, and noisily proclaims that he’ll 
spank it out of ’em if he sees them showing 
any signs of authorship, I notice that he 
keeps carefully treasured an absurd little 
free-verse poem which Junior evolved 


when he was convalescing from the chicken- | 


pox, which Tiddler, by the way, invariably 
designated as the chookie-pox. And shut 
up in the same pathetic little drawer of 
keepsakes is another poem that begins: 


* Goodby, poor Robin, you hav gone away ; 
When you come bak, come bak to stay; 
The leves are faling on the ground 
And I am lonsome for your sound. 


It lies side by side with Red’s first school | 


composition on The Flag and Tiddler’s ini- 
tial effort at correspondence, in the form of 
a pencil-scrawled page announcing, when 
Adam happened to be up in Newfoundland 
for three weeks of salmon fishing and a 
much-needed rest, the almost simultaneous 
arrival at Grey Gables of Aunt Erica and a 
baby calf for Cleopatra. 


More to the Picture 


Adam treasures these things, I know, for 
much the same reason that I treasure 
Junie’s first blond curl and keep a stubby- 
toed baby shoe tied up in tissue paper and 
pink ribbon beside a battered old celluloid 
rattle that has the power of transporting 
me back to the dead past at a stroke, of 
whisking me off on the magic carpet of 
memory to those days of early motherhood 
that Time the Destroyer tries, and tries in 
vain, to take away from us women. But 
Adam, manlike, declines to be ostentatious 
about his emotions. He shields the milk of 


sentiment behind a prickly bur of matter-of- | 


factness and would rather be shot at dawn, I 
imagine, than be betrayed into an honest 
tear. 

But he’s not altogether consistent, I’ve 
noticed, in his réle of the casual parent. 


When Junie won a two-dollar prize from a | ~ 
boy’s magazine for a half-page article on | 
My Dog, Adam, instead of duly cashing | 
this historic check, recklessly threw two | 
iron men to the winds and framed the | 
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check in question and hung it conspicu- | 
ously in his study, between the signed por- | 
traits of Gena Branscombe and Joseph | 


Conrad. And when Red fell out of one of | 


our apple trees and got a greenstick frac- 
ture of the femur, and rather quaveringly 
asked for his dad to hold his hand while 
that fracture was being reduced, I noticed 
that Adam wasn’t any too healthy a color 
during those moments ef agony, and that 
he gave up work for the three days when 
poor Red was most restless on his bed of 
pain. (Continued on Page 125) 
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UNSHINE is health. The U. S. 

Weather Bureau says: “‘there are 
more days of sunshine in Tucson than 
any other spot in the United States.” 
It has more than 80% of the possible 
amount of sunshine. 


Paradise for the Vacationist 


Countless opportunities for recrea- 
tion — golf, horseback riding, cow- 
punching, motoring, or maybe just 
resting.in a warm sun-splashed flower 
garden. All this any day in the year. 


Write us at the Sunshine Club. Let 
us make arrangements for you. We 
will meet you at the train—help you 
locate—introduce you to people. For 
a vacation—for all varieties of healthy 
outdoor recreation—come now to dry, 
sunny, invigorating Tucson. 


Write for information. Use the coupon. 
Winter rates and stop-overs on Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific. 
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Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club | 
608-B Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me your free book, | 
“Man-building in the Sunshine- 
| Climate.” | 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

But that, in truth, is part of the price we 
must pay for the privilege of waving the 
baby. It’s the spiritual income tax on 
parenthood. There was a time, in my cal- 
low youth, when I thought of only the deco- 
rative phases of motherhood and was 
forever picturing myself on a Louis Quinze 
settee surrounded by a bevy of decorous 
and docile little deep thinkers dolled up in 
their Sunday best. I didn’t know then of 
the quick stab of apprehension that one 
sharp bark of croup at midnight could bring 
into a mother’s heart, or the anxiety that 
could gnaw at your vitals when you stum- 
bled over a flushed little figure that had 
crept off into some dark corner and for once 
disdained both food and fun. 

Nor had I learned of that spineless and 
Scotch mist form of terror that can bring a 
sudden tightness to your throat when you 
read the thermometer and find the little 
thread of silver alarmingly close to 105. I 
lightly ignored that stubborn array of chil- 
dren’s diseases, from measles to mumps, 
that mark the dark milestones past which a!l 
youthful feet seemed compelled to travel. 

I forgot to reckon on the secret bon- 
fires that nearly burn up the stables and 
the edged tools that nearly cut off little 
fingers and the carved initials that come 
on the sun-parlor window ledges and the 
bruised heads and sore throats and the chil- 
blains and battered thumbs and powder 
burns and near-drownings, and the final 
ache of anxiety when the toddler you love 
gets away for an hour or two in a leaky row- 
boat along the reedy waterways where 
sunfish can look so much like baby mer- 
maids, or becomes lost in the forbidden 
woods beyond the cow pasture, where 
plumed knights may still ride and ghostly 
castles may still stand hidden away from 
older eyes. 

But for all of this, we parents eventually 
contrive to come out of the big end of the 
horn. Adam avers that even in the matter 
of language he gets something out of his 
boys that he could never get out of books. 
They exemplify for him that odd instinct 
for terminology which seems ever to reside 
in the young. And these blind little grop- 
ings after the right name word are not alto- 
gether without significance, according to 
Adam’s way of thinking. 


A Child’s Dictionary 


To Tiddler, for instance, the word “‘mar- 
malade”. always stood as ‘“mummy- 
made,” since his clever and accomplished 
mater, instead of buying her marmalade at 
the shops, concocts it with her own fair 
hands, and so, being made by his mummy, 
must naturally be ‘‘mummy-made”’ to my 
son. This same offspring of mine, uncon- 
sciously emulating Mark Twain, who, I 
believe, once described the cauliflower as a 
cabbage with a college education, always 
converts the word “‘cauliflower”’ into ‘‘col- 
lege flower,’ just as he used to give added 
color to ‘‘pretend”’ by making it “play- 
tend’’—and undoubtedly ‘‘Let’s playtend 
tobe Indians’’ meansmuchmorethanamere 
“Let’s pretend to be Indians.” 

Along the same line, my two older boys 
insist on speaking of an exceptionally stout 
lady of our acquaintance as “‘Chin-Chin,” 
and it cannot be denied that the reiterative 
faithfully paints the picture of the person 
in question. After much the same fashion 
our Red always used to call a sunset a ‘‘set- 
sun”’ and speak of his injured finger not as 
bleeding but as “blooding’’; and when 
Adam bought his second car, and with his 
new-hatched pride of possession proceeded 
to fortify himself against thieves by a sec- 
ond big padlock on the garage door, our 
second son formed the habit of speaking of 
the upper and the ‘‘downer’’ lock. He was, 
of course, only trying #0 be consistent, as 
was Junie when he earlier called his romp- 
ers his “‘rumpers,’’ and on one New Year’s 
housecleaning occasion asked me if he 
could help ‘“‘undecorate”’ the Christmas 
tree. 

Tiddler, on the other hand, had an ear all 
his own for euphony, and turned tapioca 
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into “tapiocum”’ and acrobat into “actor- 
bat,’’ and his corduroy pants into his 
“cordy-cordy pants,’’ and was once even 
overheard saying to a little neighbor girl, 
“Our garden is all duggen!’’ Whereupon 
the little girl subliminally showed her 
Anglo-Saxon origin by soberly inquiring, 
“Who dag it?”’ 

Tiddler, in fact, is still a freeman in the 
realm of the spoken word, for to this day he 
speaks of his eyes bugging out with surprise 
and recently excused his stooping posture 
at dinner by explaining that he had hurt his 
“final column,” though I fear me there was 
a trace of the same mental obliquity in his 
excuse for staying in bed a full half hour 
after his brother Red. ‘Red sleeps quicker 
than me,” he stoutly proclaimed when 
Adam demanded an explanation of his 
tardiness at breakfast. And All Souls Hos- 
pital, after I’d let Tiddler distribute a 
basket of grapes and apples to the old men 
in the ward, was always thereafter known 
as Old Souls Hospital, just as a revival of 
the Wizard of Oz was talked of for months 
afterward as a Wizard There Was. 


An Empty Edifice 


The spiritual intent was there, mark you, 
even if the earthly ear had fallen a trifle 
short, as it must surely have done when 
Junie’s schoolmate described the equator 
as ‘‘a menagerie lion that runs around the 
world.”’ And those youthful attempts at 
articulation only too poignantly remind me 
of the occasion when my three boys worked 
so hard, labored so patiently and yet so 
barrenly, to teach Kitchener, our old Eng- 
lish bulldog, to do a number of pointer’s 
tricks, as though that poor little corkscrew 
tail and that great foursquare nose could 
ever be tutored into a definite indication of 
the points of the compass. 

They do the best they can, with the 
knowledge at their command. They airily 
cut Gordian knots over which we philos- 
ophize ourselves into the grave. They 
prove themselves true-born pragmatists. 
When Eric came into possession of a kitten, 
and could not definitely conclude whether 
it was a little-boy kitten or a little-girl kit- 
ten, he promptly and sagaciously solved 
the problem by naming his new pet Willie- 
Alice. And Willie-Alice it remained until 
a visiting great Dane sent it on to a better 
world, though the grandeur of the obse- 
quies when Willie-Alice was buried some- 
what softened the inevitable sorrow at the 
loss of a four-footed comrade. So moving 
was this ceremony, in fact, and so satisfying 
was the joy in committing the departed to 
a final resting place, that Willie-Alice was 
solemnly disinterred and duly reburied, 
day by day, until Adam finally put his 
foot down and said he couldn’t have the 
children coming in to their meals smelling 
like a charnel house. 

But the precious thing about children is 
that they freshen up life even more than 
they freshen up language. They shake the 
dust out of our souls. They pave the world 
with wonder again. They bring back to 
our time-jaded hearts the trick of looking 
at life with a fresh eye. They keep our 
gaze on the future and school us into the 
knack of growing old without regret. Times 
there are, of course, when our patience is 
sorely tried by raids on the jam closet and 
mud on the rugs and puppy paws on the 
white sheets and pencil holes in the window 
screens and heel marks on polished floor 
boards and tears and cries of fraternal con- 
tention when we’re in our best bib and 
tucker, pouring tea for our most awesome 
cf neighbors. 

But this is merely the salt that cures our 
shank of contentment. For when it hap- 
pens that my boys are all away this house 
of ours seems a forlorn and empty edifice. 
Its quietness depresses me, and my lonely 
soul whines and whimpers under my float- 
ing ribs as mournfully as Junie’s Airedale 
whines and whimpers under his kennel roof. 
And it’s then, as I sit waiting for the tu- 
mult of returning feet and the chatter of 
boyish voices, that I so fervently say to 
myself, ‘‘God pity childless people!” 
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It was during one of these interregnums 
of quietness, when Junie was away at his 
first summer camp and my two younger 
toddlers were carried off to Southampton 
by their Aunt Erica, that both Adam and I 
began to grow restless under that momen- 
tary cloud of desolation. We couldn’t, at 
first, quite fathom what was wrong. And 
if Grey Gables seemed as empty as a 
Scotchman’s cellar, its mistress was also as 
restless as a catin a strange attic. For even 


Ranous FANDANGO 


Adam was in the city part of the time, | 
gathering color for an East Side story which | 
was later translated to and murdered in | 


the movies. But while he was nosing about 
the nether world between Bellevue and 
Chatham Square, he stumbled on what he 
thought would be an antidote for our lone- 
liness. 

This was Zookie— Miss Zookie Fraler, of 
First Avenue. Adam found her, white- 
faced and skinny-legged, in an overcrowded 
tenement so like a thousand other tene- 
ments in that district, and it seemed to him 
that a few days in the country would be 
rather like a few days in heaven to the 
hollow-cheeked Zookie. And we both felt 
very benevolent about it all, for I, too, was 
dragged into the enterprise through the 
disconcertingly dark suspicions of Zookie’s 
mother, who seemed to regard poor old 
kind-hearted Adam as something between 
a Sicilian bandit and a truancy officer in 
disguise. 

Even Zookie herself failed to show any 
great enthusiasm for the undertaking in 
question, though I nursed a suspicion that 
she was in some way mixing us up with 
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settlement workers, and the activities of | 


settlement workers, I assume, were dis- 
tastefully involved with the business of 
taking a bath, of which it was manifest that 
Zookie had never taken too many. It was 
only the promise of a brand-new organdie 
dress and a ride in a railway train that 
finally awakened Zookie from her coma of 
indifference. 

But I had to go in for her, since Mrs. 
Fraler would surrender no child of hers to 
go gallivanting around the country with 
an unpredictable male. And Zookie, shiny 
with soap and stiff with starch, sat quietly 


enough as we started on our journey, though | 


she complained that the tunnel smelled 
like bad eggs and kept her head out of the 
car window most of the time, once we had 
reached the open. 
train sick, she lost interest in both sub- 
urban signboards and green fields where 
trees grew, and got a cinder in her eye, and 
was glad enough to disembark and climb 
into Adam’s car and blink her peepers at 
the open sunlight and the unending ache 
of yellow-green verdure. Yet I noticed that 
her face clouded as we passed a cooler 
stretch of woodland. That, plainly, was a 
dread and darksome place where grizzly 


bears could hide and anything could happen. | 


The Difference in Eggs 


“Tsn’t it grand, Zookie?’”’ demanded 
Adam as we mounted a hill that gave us a 


wider view of hamlets and homes and aroll- | 


ing green valley nursing a silver ribbon of 
water. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ listlessly admitted the 
daughter of First Avenue, obviously re- 
membering home instructions. 

“Just hear those birds sing,’ piped 
Adam, as we slowed down to swing into 
Grey Gables. ‘‘Don’t you s’pose they’re 
glad to be alive on a day like this?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ responded Zookie, still 
without a trace of enthusiasm. But there 
was a forlorn look in her eye that made me 
want to mother her. 

“This is our home, dear,’ I told her. 
“How do you like it?”’ 

Zookie looked about with an opaque and 
guarded eye. “It’s all right,” she apathet- 
ically conceded. But I noticed that she 
shuddered when one of the cows bawled 
from the pasture field. And she moved 
restively as a new sound smote on her 
urban ears, the solemn and _ persistent 
barooming sound that rose and fell on the 
quiet morning air. 


But becoming a trifle | 


Peerless 6-80, Paige Sedan, Reo, Star, Studebaker, 
Willys-Knight, Jordan 8-1926-Sedan. 
Fords all models Coupes and Roadsters, $6.75. Tudors, 
Sedans, Touring cars, $9.95. 
DEALERS WANTED 
Durant Motocover Company, Inc. 
200 Sixth Avenue, Dept. 2, New York City 
SEND NO MONEY— pay expressman if satisfied. 


Durant MotocoverCo.,Inc., 200-6th Ave., Dept. 2, N.Y. 


Send me set of seat covers prepaid as listed below. 
My name.....- 
SOPGER oka 
CHA cata si 
Name of car..... ‘ Year of car 
Master 0 6 Cylinders O Blue trim 
Standard 8 Cylinders O Grey trim 
0 Special 0 2 door door Coupe 
Light OC) 4 Passenger 0 Coach 
QO) Advanced 5 Passenger 0 Brougham 
O 4 Cylinders 07 Passenger 0 Sedan 


SS a ? 


Bills to pay; coal to buy; Christmas 
coming! But don’t worry! We'll 
show you where the money will come 
from—if you mail this coupon today. 
Box1624,c/oThe Saturday Evening Post, 
637 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please tell me howIcanmakeextracash quickly. 


Name Age.. 


Street........ 


Town 


Draft Opener 


Put one on your FURNACE. Brings fire 
up at time set. No attendance on winter 
mornings. No waste. Set once a year. Wind 
weekly. Dust-proof. Non-electric. ro-day. 
Solid brass. $10, Easy to install. 

“Tork Draft Opener” booklet free. 


TORK COMPANY, 12 East 41 St., New York 


Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments 
are tremendous sellers. We publish a magnificent assort- 
ment of 21 Steel Engraved, Colored. Panelled, Bordered 
Cards and Folders with envelopes. Sells for $1.00. Costs 
you 50 cents. A value never equalled. Start early. 
Write for particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept. 76, Boston, Mass. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Pal E N T HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS. PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WatsonE. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St.,Washington, D.C, 
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ON’T deceive yourself; a radio 

set is no better than the degree 

of care used in its operation. Every 

radio authority, every expert, and 

many thousands of owners know they 

cannot get consistently satisfactory op- 
eration without a reliable voltmeter. 


Weston manufactures a large variety 
of voltmeters, milliammeters, antennae 
ammeters, etc., each designed for the 


special needs of owners of different types 


of’ sets. For instance, when sets like 
Radiola are equipped with pin-jacks, 
the Weston Convertible ‘‘Pin-Jack” 
Voltmeter provides positive means for 
accurately testing filament and “B” 
battery voltages. (Each instrument is 
supplied with a set of pin-jacks for 
those who may wish to install them on 


sets not so equipped.) Then there aré. 


various sizes of panel mounting volt- 
meters, Portable Table Testing Volt- 
meters, etc. Weston provides the proper 
instrument for any set owner who de- 
sires to assure perfect reception and cut 
down operating expense. 


Consult your dealer but above all 
insist upon knowing about the superla- 
tive characteristics of these original 
Weston products and compare their 
guaranteed service with that offered by 
competition._— Note the illustration 
showing the method of using the Weston 
Convertible ‘‘Pin-Jack’”’ Voltmeter and 
send for Circular ‘‘J’’ describing the 
complete Weston Radio line. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
‘CORPORATION 


Newark, New Jersey 


ESTON 


Convertible 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 
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. The “Pin-Jack’’ Volt- 
meter plugs directly 
into the filament jacks 
provided for it on Ra- 
diola, Victor, Bruns- 
wick-Baike and Bosch 
radio sets to measure 
tube filament voltage. 
Then—remove the 
voltmeter from your 
set and plug it into the 
High Range Stand and 
you have at once an- 
other instrument to 
measure battery volt- 
ages and locate circuit 
troubles. 


Model 506—Typical of 
the Weston panel Volt- 
meters, Ammeters and 
Milliammeters. 


The Weston Radio 
-Plug is used by more 
than a million anda 
half satisfied owners. 
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“What t’ell’s that noise?” suddenly de- 
manded the perplexed Zookie. 

“That’s the frogs, dear,’’ I explained to 
her. ‘‘The big old bullfrogs in the pond 
back of the orchard.” 

“What t’ell’s bullfrogs?”’ inquired the 
dark-browed Zookie as she shuddered still 
again. And I had to think twice before I 
could satisfactorily answer that question. 

“They are contented little animals, 
Zookie, who sing because they are happy,” 
I finally explained. ‘“‘And sometimes we 
call them knee-deeps.”’ 

“Happy nuttin’!’? muttered Zookie as 
she shrank away instinctively toward the 
house door. And she showed no regret 
when I led her inside and showed her Junie’s 
little room that I’d fixed up for her, with 
fresh muslin curtains over the windows, 
where, as I tried to explain, all the happy 
little leaves were trying to reach in and 
shake hands with her. But the rustling of 
those leaves only brought a frown to the 
face of the little stranger, who moved about 
with the nervous alertness of a fox cub ina 
box trap. So I suggested to Adam that we 
have an early luncheon, and at the sugges- 
tion of eating, Zookie’s face brightened. 

I don’t know what she had expected for 
that midday repast. But I do know that 
her brow darkened when she found herself 
confronted by merely two poached eggs 
on toast and a glass of Guernsey milk. So 
I did my best to ease down the daugh- 
ter of the delicatessen shop and the street 
barrow. 

“See, Zookie, these are nice new-laid 
eggs,’’ I patiently explained. “And this is 
a tumbler of nice fresh milk, just milked 
from the cow this morning.” 

This, plainly enough, meant nothing to 
Zookie, as yet uninitiated into the biologi- 
cal processes involved in lactation. When 
she tasted that yellow-tinted milk, in fact, 
she promptly pushed the glass away. And 
when I asked her what was the matter with 
it, she complained it was too oily and 
slippery-feeling. 

Solsuggested that she attack my poached 
eggs, the eggs as full and golden as a new- 
risen sun riding on a fleecy cloud. Zookie 
took one mouthful, and only one mouthful. 
Her under lip was trembling, indeed, as she 
pushed them disdainfully from her. 

“Don’t you like those nice eggs?”’ asked 
Adam over my shoulder, and Zookie shook 
her head from side to side. “ What don’t 
you like about ’em?”’ inquired Adam with 
the obvious distress of a host whose pet 
wine has been left untasted. 

“T can’t smell ’em and I can’t taste ’em!”’ 
was the forlorn and sudden cry from the 
doubly betrayed child of the city. 


Eve From New York 


So we decided, on thinking this over, that 
Zookie’s appetite would probably improve 
after a few hours of romping and running 
in the open sunlight. 

“That’s what the poor kid wants,” pro- 
claimed Adam—“‘ vigorous play.” 

But Zookie betrayed no intention of sur- 
rendering to vigorous play. She didn’t ask 
to go barefoot and race about the meadow 
slopes. 

She didn’t fling herself on the breast of 
Nature and go skylarking along the sunny 
hilltops. Instead, she studied the orchard 
shadows with a lowering brow and com- 
plained that the mosquitoes bit her legs 
and the sun hurt her eyes. When she wan- 
dered timidly into a meadow which, to her 
distrustful First Avenue heart, must have 
borne every evidence of being an ideal har- 
borage for snakes and other crawly things, 
a bee stung her on the neck, which brought 
forth a vocabulary of slum invective that 
rather gave us goose flesh and prompted 
Adam and me to withdraw to the cover of 
our own roof. 

When I came out to Zookie again I 
found that, Eve-like, she had been quietly 
investigating a forbidden tree of green ap- 
ples. And as in the more historic case, that 
curiosity did not materially add to her hap- 
piness. And still later she cut her finger on 
a hay scythe, and was chased by one of the 
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peacocks, which gave her an accelerating 
nip on the leg. Then she climbed a grape 
trellis, and from there mounted to a ve- 
randa roof, and from there descended by 
way of a wistaria vine, and scaled the 
chicken coop and tore her new organdie 
dress on a nail, and fell into a water trough, 
and relapsed into temporary quietness only 
through the finding of a crumpled and sun- 
bleached comic section of a Sunday news- 
paper, creeping off behind the spring house 
to console her restless spirit with a long and 
loving study of those understandable char- 
acters made familiar by time and habit. 

But she grew tired of that in time, and 
emerged to throw stones at my pullets, and 
dropped a milk pan into the soft-water 
cistern, and wandered into the sun porch 
and examined her bee sting, and sighed and 
scratched her legs, and rolled one of Adam’s 
golf balls down the veranda drain pipe, and 
sighed still again, and finally sat down on 
the top porch step and stared off into space. 
The shadows were getting longer by this 
time, and I suppose it seemed very quiet 
about Grey Gables. There may even have , 
been a lonesome note in the sound of the 
knee-deeps—lonesome, at least, to the lit- 
tle ears that were used to the rattle and 
roar of First Avenue. For Zookie’s third 
sigh was both a prolonged and an audible 
one. It came disturbingly close, in fact, to 
a moan. 


Back to the City 


“What in the world is the matter, 
Zookie?’’ I asked as I sat down beside her. 

“Why t’ell doesn’t sumpin happen?”’ she 
shrilled out with sudden and alarming pas- 
sion. And Adam, hearing that ery, came 
out to find his guest bathed in a flood of 
tears. 

So we talked it over and decided to take 
Zookie back first thing in the morning. We 
realized it had all been a mistake. I even 
showed no opposition to her fixed deter- 
mination to abstain from an evening bath 
and rubbed cold cream on her sunburn, and 
let her have Eric’s mouth organ to soothe 
herself to sleep, and agreed to let the 
light burn all night in her room. 

But I’m afraid Zookie didn’t sleep much. 
She awakened us, a little after midnight, to 
proclaim that a gunman or sumpin was 
trying to break through the windows. It 
was, of course, merely the June bugs, lured 
by Zookie’s light, beating themselves 
against the screens. And two hours later 
the hapless Zookie had us once more out 
of bed. 

This time it was a murder that had 
been committed somewhere down in the 
orchard, where the victim’s moans could 
still be heard through the midnight silences. 
And when I tried to make it clear to her 
that the sounds in question were merely 
the cries of a harmless hoot owl, she told me 
to tell that to Sweeney, and commanded 
that the windows should be closed and 
locked, and stubbornly redressed herself in 
anticipation of calamities which we couldn’t 
fathom, and finally fell asleep in a rocking- 
chair, with Junior’s tennis racket across 
her knees as a weapon of defense. 

So Adam, the next morning, took Zookie 
back to the city. He impressed me as un- 
necessarily curt and irritable as I motored 
him to the station, but the poor man had 
lost both a night’s rest and a foolish belief 
in the regenerative influences of the great 
open spaces. He’d mellowed down a bit 
by the time he got back on the 2:15. And 
he told me, when I cautiously inquired 
about our departed guest, that Zookie was 
once more’ herself, having recovered her 
equanimity about the same moment she 
first sighted the water tanks and the gar- 
bage cans of the city. When Adam last saw 
her, he somewhat grimly explained, Zookie 
was showing a youth who answered to the 
name of Hinkie Heinz where the bee had 
stung her, and was solemnly elucidating 
to that son of the slums the true origin of 
milk, which didn’t primarily come from 
glass bottles, after all, but out of a cow, 
and with its source thus determined, car- 
ried every evidence of being a secretion 
which no civilized race should use. 

. j 
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NOT ONE AMERICAN CAR LASTS AS LONG AS REO - 


Youll find the end of the Reo road 


is three years farther on 


T IS a pleasant highway that Reo 
owners follow. Ever and ever it 
is a care-free highway, running past 
the pitfalls that halt the ordinary car 
—that spoil the promise of an early 
start to somewhere by weary hours 


of roadside repairs or garage delays. 


For the Reo—every Reo—is built 
to go and keep on going whether 
across town or across the continent. 
Its chief purpose is to let you forget 
everything but the joy of uninterrupt- 
ed, comfortable, economical going. 


Spendthrift of Miles 
and Miser of Money 


A Reo is a spendthrift of miles, 
tossing them behind it effortlessly, 
always eager to reach out for those 
ahead ie it may turn them into 
merry memories. 


$1 Special Sedan | ae f Ze 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


And Reo is a miser of its owner’s 
money. Its first cost is lower than 
the average for cars of its size. A 
tank of gas and a drink of oil carry 
it a long, long way. 


Greatest Economy 


But more than economy in gas 
and oil are the great savings that 
come to Reo owners on deprecia- 
tion, upkeep and repairs . . . items that 
fort 60% of a motor car’s yearly 
cost against a gas and oil cost of 20%. 


For Reos seldom need repairs— 
ask any repairman about that—and 
a look at a Reo chassis shows you 


‘Price at Lansing Plus Tax 


why, when repairs are needed, they 
can be made more quickly and 
cheaply. 


Reo’s Road Is 


Three Years Longer 


The road that every automobile 
travels leads to just one place—the 
junk pile. But ordinary cars reach 
there long before Reo... three years 
before on ihe average according to the 
accepted records of autornobile life. 


That means less depreciation cost 
P 

per year on a Reo. It means higher 

re-sale value. 


It is the chief reason why travel 
down the Reo road is so care-free— 
for the construction that makes Reo 
live so much longer means that dur- 
ing the usual life of a car it must 
be free from troubles. 


Get the Truth About Long 
Life from This Book 
The booklet, ‘‘How Long Do 
Automobiles Really Last?’ tells 
the truth about the length of life 
of American automobiles. Ask or 

send for it today. 


LANSING - MICHIGAN 


NOT ONE 
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ING THUMB rules no 
k more. The rule of thumb, 
with all its costly guesswork, 
has no place in Western Elec- 
tric telephone making. 

Here exact measuring stand- 
ards are the rule, precise in 
many cases to the ten-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. 

And this habit of being exact 
controls every factory activity 
—in the systematic planning 
of the great task of telephone 
production, in manufacturing 


to known standards of quality, 
in constantly improving 
methods of work—not in hap- 
hazard experiment but by 
scientific attack by a group 
of skilled industrial engineers. 

At the same time, as makers 
of the nation’s telephones, 
Western Electric is meeting 
its responsibility by holding 
down the cost of telephone 
apparatus to a figure well 


below the increased cost of | 


general commodities. 
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The liquid gauge, 
which measures to 
the one-one-hundred- 
thousandth of an inch. 


Looks like a bomb, but really a 
little “dark room” which permits 
the inspector to know exactly whether 
a tiny switchboard lamp comes up 
to the mark. 


SYSTEM 
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FIDDLE-BACKS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


that he were back in New York. Tomor- 
row would be awkward. But he couldn’t 
cut his visit short; there was a plan for a 
picnic tomorrow afternoon, late, in the 
lower meadow. He was, as well, astounded 
at his ingratitude. Rose was the only per- 
son in the world he cared for, probably the 
only one alive who actually cared for him. 
If he let her go he would be completely 
lonely, his old age empty of affection. That 
thought, however, was stopped by a re- 
newed feeling of comfort at having to con- 
sider no one, without the necessity to talk 
or answer talk. He discovered that women, 
except as incidental pleasures, were un- 
necessary to him. It was deplorable, but 
he had come to prefer ornamental and 
amusing girls. That, Willie Gerald recog- 
nized, was a sign of his age, of age; the 
inevitable flare of vitality that belonged to 
the late forties. He grew conscious of the 
chiffonier before him, an affair of black 
walnut traced in gold. He hadn’t seen one 
or thought of that word for years. If he 
bought all the chiffoniers he could find and 
put them away, how long would it be until 
there was a great demand and a great price 
for them? Twenty years, he told himself 
sleepily. 


Never, Willie Gerald confessed to him- 
self, had he been more comfortable than at 
the Attermans’. A grave servant brought 
up a breakfast of superlative excellence and 
beside his plate lay a tea rose. It was prob- 
able Rose Brincker had been down. If he 
wore it, Willie wondered, would that in any 
way involve him? Wasn’t there a language 
of flowers? The thing to do, he decided, 
was to leave it in his room; if Rose asked 
him about the bud, he could seem embar- 
rassed and admit that he had forgotten it. 
Undoubtedly that was the thing todo. He 
laid the flower on a table, started from the 
room without it, but he stopped at the door. 
It would be so frightfully ill-mannered to 
leave it, so inexcusable to lie gratuitously 
to Rose. After all, a flower could actually 
commit him to nothing. 

Rose, too, was in a flowerlike pale yellow. 
She straightened the bud in his buttonhole. 
It was already noon, the sun was hot, and 
they sat under a lawn umbrella on an outer 
corner of a terrace. Rose was reading, the 
morning papers were laid beside him, and 
neither talked. The pleasant ease he had 
been conscious of upstairs followed him 
here; the close-cut green lawn, the old 
trees, the long gray bulk of the house, were 
all soothing. Such a peace, he realized; 
such an inclosure from a largely unsatis- 
factory, a mismanaged world was possible 
only through money. Space and quiet 
were frightfully expensive. However, he 
reflected, it had come to mean little or 
nothing to him; he was concerned only 
with the imminent stir of his own small but 
engaging affairs. 

Rose looked up. “I hear you see some- 
thing of Freda Renant,” she said, ‘“‘since 
she opened a store.” 

A little, Willie admitted. “I have been 
able to send people and give her the benefit 
of my invaluable opinions.’’ A spirit of 
perversity possessed him. ‘‘Do you re- 
member, Rose, advising me to marry a 
young girl like Freda?” 

She didn’t, she replied calmly. ‘I’m cer- 
tain I said no such thing. It wouldn’t do 
for youatall. What an absurd idea, Willie.” 
She returned decidedly to her book. Rose 
had, though, said exactly that, in Cheyney 
Grant’s garden at Southampton. 

Women, Gerald reflected, were entirely 
like an old piece of furniture that had been 
skillfully done over; it was impossible to 
tell precisely what was straight and what 
wasn’t. He carried that simile further and 
discovered that the workmanship in Rose 
was incredibly delicate and fine; he had 
never seen a table leg and foot with the 
graceful turning, at once round and slim, of 
her ankle; the curve of her instep was al- 
most at a right angle with the earth. At 


the same time, he added, he would rather 
havethetable. He hada vision of the chaste 
and severe lines of Hepplewhite. 

Rose Brincker dropped her book. ‘‘ There 
is something I must show you,” she pro- 
ceeded; ‘‘but I warn you it will make you 
wretched. I suffer every time I’m at May- 
ley. You must come with me to the loft 
over the gardener’s house.” 

That small stone dwelling, hung, like the 
gate lodge, with pale wistaria, was beside a 
glittering expanse of greenhouses. The loft 
was dark and intensely hot, and the light 
flooding from an opened shutter was thick 
with dust. Standing in a row under the 
slope of a gable were six Queen Anne 
chairs—six fiddle-backs. 

Willie Gerald moved forward with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure: ‘“‘ Rose, I have never 
seen finer. How did you mean they would 
make me wretched ?— except to realize that 
probably I could never get them.’ He 
stopped abruptly. ‘“‘I see,” he added. All 
the front cabriole legs had been removed 
and inappropriate straight legs substituted. 
What an outrage, he said to himself. 

“Sometimes I think it’s funny and some- 
times tragic,’’ Rose explained. “It depends 
on how I am feeling. Bernard’s father did 
that. The chairs were in the family for 
generations and the legs got loose. And he 
said, too, that a curved line in a support 
was completely wrong. And so you see 
them as they are.”’ 

Willie continued silently to address him- 
self. Two with arms—and what arms— 
and four side chairs. The most beautiful it 
would be possible to conceive of. And the 
front legs, all of them, simply cut off by an 
ignorant old assassin! 

“Look, Rose, at that beading and the de- 
sign of the splat, the absolutely original use 
of the cyma, and follow the curve of the 
back. It might have been molded from the 
human body.” 

It was then that Willie Gerald’s special 
interest in the fiddle-back chairs was 
aroused. They were, for him, more en- 
gaging than if they had been perfect. His 
restless mind began at once to wonder what 
transformation could be brought about in 
them. If they were untouched, that would 
have been the end of them; they would be 
useless except for static enjoyment; but in 
their present condition they suggested a 
dozen possibilities. He asked how long 
they had been in the loft. 

Rose couldn’t remember. ‘Since I was 
a child. They won’t go with the servants’ 
rooms on account of their tops; they can’t 
go into the house because of their bottoms, 
and so here they must stay.’”’ That, he as- 
serted, was a crime. “But what could we 
do with them?” she demanded. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly you wouldn’t advise us to have the 
right legs copied.” 

Gerald hastily disclaimed any connection 
with that idea. ‘‘Not for you,’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘ Yet something should be done, 
if it’s only photographing.’”’ He would let 
her know what occurred to him. Rose was 
certain that Bernard would agree to any- 
thing. “‘Do you mean,” Willie Gerald 
asked, ‘‘that he might let me have them?” 

She asked, “‘Why not? I can promise 
them to you now, if you like. They’re lost 
up here, and Bernard is very fond of me. 
I'll simply tell him they’re nothing as they 
are and that you want to make drawings 
and write about them.” 

At luncheon all that Rose had suggested 
happened. She explained to Bernard Atter- 
man Willie’s particular interest in old fur- 
niture; she spoke of his position among 
collectors and experts; and Atterman not 
only presented the chairs to Gerald but 
asked for an address to which he could have 
them sent. 

“That is extremely good of you,’ Willie 
Gerald replied. “If it isn’t too much 
trouble, can they be expressed to Catawba, 
New Jersey ?—to me at the station, and I’ll 
have them hauled away.’”’ He must, he 
added silently, send word to Israel Shadnell 
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ES SIR! You simply wash 
your face; spread (with 
the fingers) fragrant MOLLE 
over the beard, then quick- 
shave it off with the favorite 
razor. 


It’s just the slickest, quickest 
and easiest way there is to 
shave. 


. Certainly will surprise you 
how the razor removes the whiskers, clean and close, 
without the least “pull” or the slightest “smart.” 


And alfter-feel? Say, you can't keep your hand 
off the cool, smooth, velvety face that a MOLLE 


: 3 


shave leaves. 


No need, at all, for the usual necessary after-treat- 
ment with lotions, balms and toilet waters. 


> Monday, Tuesday, every day and Sunday you can 
_ always enjoy a smooth, clean shave in jifly time 
with just MOLLE and your razor. 


~P.S. You'll feel mighty grateful, too, for 
: the quick relief from rashes and ingrow- 
I _ing hairs that MOLLE shaving gives. 


__For sale at all good drug stores 


Large tubes 50 cents each 
~PRYDE-WYNN CO., NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


¢ 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


A Name 
Address 


~.. Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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AT LAst—an automatic lighter! In silver, gold, 
or leather-covered, priced according to cases. 


Look for name Douglass on bottom of lighter. AE 
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THE TRIGGER 
—there’s your fight 


Startling in its simplicity, in its 
precision, isthe DouglassLighter. 
Dealers are just now showing 
it. | See.ititodaya. ivy 1 yies yee 


In corners where smart smokers 
gather, raised eyebrows have lately 
been replaced by open-mouthed 
admiration—over a new lighter. 


For certain enlightened ones dis- 
play upon occasion a shiny bit of 
silver, gold or leather covered in- 
genuity. They lift no gadgets, 
thumb no sooty wheels but, merely 
pressing a trigger, pro- 
duce a flame which they 
offer with an aggravating 
air of superiority. 


Joy has gone from the 
lives of chronic jokesters 
who smirked while one 
thumbed and perspired 


wo—— 


over some trick lighter that “usual- 
ly works.” 


Silent now are those who taunted, 
“Here’s a match” —like earlier of 
their ilk who shouted, “Get a 
horse.” 


But they may be seen, one by 
one, inquiring at tobacconist’s or 
jeweler’s for the new Douglass 
Lighter. 

A fascinating device indeed, 
needing scant attention yet serv- 
ing faithfully. Sized to fit vest 
pocket or vanity with 
equal grace. And worthy 
of the praise its clever- 
ness brings. 

An ideal gift, withal, 
andsonew there’snobet- 
ter time than now to add 
it tosome smoker friend's 
cherished possessions. 


MF 


‘Pardon us a moment while we talk to your dealer 


Unlike any other lighter ever 
offered, simple in its design, perfect 
in its workmanship, the Douglass 
Lighter will be in great demand by 
your customers. 


uP 


Write or wire to Hargraft & 
Sons, Wrigley Building, Chicago, for 
an assortment. There's no time to 
waste, for Christmas is almost upon 
us, you know. The Douglass Co. 


us 


The Douglass Lighter 


Sponsored by 
HARGRAFT 
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to fetch the chairs to his shop. He could, 
of course, have the legs re-turned; that was 
the easiest, the obvious, thing to do; but it 
was so obvious that it totally failed to at- 
tract him. 

It was again late afternoon; he was on 
his back in the fragrant grass of the lower 
meadow; Rose was beside him and a man 
was laying out, on old heavy damask, their 
supper. The servant finished that and the 
preparation of a hock wine cup in an ice- 
frosted silver pitcher. 

“T’m famished, if you’re not,”’ Rose said. 
“What are you thinking about, Willie?” 

He sat up. “I was lost in the sky,’’ he 
lied. Suddenly the exactly right thing to do 
with the chairs had come to him; the one 
appropriate and unguessable transmogrifi- 
cation. 


When, the week following, Willie stopped 
in Freda Renant’s shop, he said at once 
he’d been told he was seeing a great deal of 
her. 

“Tt’s unfortunate that’s not true,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I was just offered five Jersey bowls 
for two hundred and fifty dollars; I 
couldn’t make up my mind; and Matthew 
Wilson gave five hundred and fifty.” 

Gerald advised her not to bother about 
that. “‘Wilson has never been expert with 
Jersey glass, and probably they’re bad. If 
there were five, they could hardly be any- 
thing else.’””’ He was looking, then, at the 
shelves where she kept small and selected 
pieces of glass, and he put six of them to- 
gether on a table. 

“Heavens, Willie!” Freda exclaimed. 
“Do you want all those?”’ : 

He said very decidedly that he didn’t. 
“You must take them out of your stock. 
They are wrong.” 

That couldn’t be true, she protested. 
“My beautiful three-mold salt. Dark-blue 
Stoddard!”’ 

He laughed. ‘My dear child, it’s noth- 
ing in the world but the bottom of a 
creamer. You see, the top was broken, so 
they cut it off. If you’ll look at the bottom 
of that flip glass you will realize the time 
marks don’t happen where the glass touches 
the table. Some little private activity. 
The pair of amethyst lamps were made in 
one mold. The lines are mathematically 
straight. They should be molded in two 
parts and put together with a slight twist. 
That blue salt isa copy; but you can’t be 
blamed; it’s extraordinary good. Wilson 
gave sixty dollars for one. And about the 
other, remember if there is any red Amer- 
ican glass; no one has seen it yet.” 

She sighed. “I could shut my eyes and 
almost think you were Yermans. Wasn’t it 
a scream his buying the Zelam Ling collec- 
tion?” Willie Gerald agreed moderately 
that it was. Freda went on: “I haven’t 
anything really fine or startling in the whole 
store. Do you suppose I'll have to get that 
wretched late Sandwich, and kitchen furni- 
ture?”” No, Willie Gerald asserted, she 
wouldn’t; before that she’d sell her inter- 
est in the place to Amy Beltran. ‘‘I’ll have 
something startling sent you by Saturday. 
That is, if you know anyone who will pay 
enough. It’ll have to be at least two thou- 
sand dollars. No, it ought to be twenty- 
five hundred. You’d get 20 per cent.” 

“That would be marvelous, of course. 
It’s tremendously sweet of you, Willie. 
What is it?” 

However, he wouldn’t tell her then. “It’s 
so good that it ought to be a surprise.” 

A woman appeared in the doorway who 
announced that she had only come to look. 
Freda pleasantly invited her to stay as long 
as she cared to. “But if you don’t mind, 
you mustn’t put china down so hard. It 
might break.” 

The woman asserted that she had been 
washing china for thirty years and never 
chipped a piece. As she spoke there was a 
sharp crack and a yellow spatter plate was 
in two parts. 

“Tt was dreadful brittle,” she added. ‘‘I 
guess it was broken already, but I will pay 
for it anyway.” 

Freda Renant thanked her. “TI thought 
I’d let you. It is eighteen dollars.” 
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The woman, opening a hand bag, stopped 
abruptly. ‘‘Eighteen dollars!’ she cried. 
“Wighteen, for that yellow plate that was 
cracked before ever I touched it! I never 
heard of such athing! I never, and I won’t 
be taken advantage of like that!’’ 

Freda replied sweetly, ‘‘But you see the 
price is plainly marked on the sticker. I’m 
sorry; you picked out a very rare plate.” 

“Tt’s robbery,” the other declared. 

“Very well then,” Freda Renant agreed. 
“Suppose we forget about it. I won’t ask 
you to pay for it, but only to leave my shop. 
It isn’t meant for people like you, and for 
vulgar curiosity. It’s clear you don’t know 
anything, but then it’s just as clear there’s 
no reason why you should.’”’ When she was 
gone, Willie Gerald was _ profoundly 
shocked. Freda wept. “I can’t help it,” 
she said unsteadily; ‘“‘it’s just too much. I 
buy the bottoms of creamers and think 
they are salts and get one-mold lamps, and 
perfectly rotten women come in and break 
yel-yellow spatter plates.” He looked 
swiftly about—there was none to observe 
them—and he put an arm about her shoul- 
ders. She turned and laid her face against 
his. ‘‘ Willie, I’m so sick of it I could die. 
Nobody knows how I hate antiques. 
They’re almost as dread-dread-dreadful as 
the people who buy them.” 

“They couldn’t possibly be that bad,” 
he reassured her. ‘‘And remember, I 
begged you not to try this. Or at least I 
meant to. You can’t do it, Freda; it isn’t 
in you.”’ He considered it one of the neces- 
sities of the situation that he should kiss 
her. Freda twisted herself out of his arms. 
“Not like that,” she said breathlessly. 

“You ought to be married,’”’ Gerald told 
her; ‘‘in an appropriate life.” 

She studied him with narrowed eyes. 
“Do you really mean that? Because if you 
don’t, say so—now.”’ 

Her manner made him acutely uncom- 
fortable. ‘‘ Certainly I mean it,” he as- 
serted. “‘Some nice man uh 

“Nice!’’ she interrupted him. ‘‘ What 
does that mean too? Why didn’t you say 
rich, since it was in your mind? You know 
I hate poverty. I couldn’t be happy poor, 
and that’s what is the matter with me. I’d 
love to live with one of your nice young 
men on nothing at all, but I can’t. I’m 
spoiled. The only simple dresses I like cost 
four hundred dollars. These stockings were 
eleven, and no matter where I start out for 
luncheon, I end at the Ritz.” He repeated 
soberly his belief that she ought to be mar- 
ried. She turned away from him almost 
violently. Willie Gerald picked up his hat 
and stick. ‘‘By Saturday, then,” he said in 
a cheerful tone. She made no reply and he 
went out into the street. 

On the whole, he was incensed against 
women; they were so He couldn’t 
think of the fit term. Gerald drew in a 
deep breath of relief; at any rate he was 
free from them. 

The fact that he had come away from 
the Attermans, from Rose, without involv- 
ing himself was proof that he had escaped 
the trap laid by Nature for the unwary in- 
dividual. No, he would never marry. It 
occurred to him that while women— Freda 
and Rose Brincker—had a great deal to 
gain from marriage, to most men it repre- 
sented a loss. Except to very young men, 
he added magnanimously. 

It occurred to him now that, in a vital 
sense, he had never been in love with Rose. 
If her position had been less impressive he 
would never have been attracted to her. He 
had grown attached to the picture of his 
own fidelity, his romantic loneliness of 
heart. When, more than two years ago, 
she had refused him, it was his pride, his 
social ambition, she had wounded and up- 
sct. Now all that had left him. Willie 
Gerald’s mind went further back, to his uni- 
versity days and the beginning of his caleu- 
lated snobbery. Even before that he’d had 
a strongly marked materialism; as a child, 
he had preferred children who were well- 
dressed, who had money and position, and 
were disagreeable on account of it. All this 
had made up a very great part of his being, 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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EWSPAPERS in every State carry news of 
automobile disasters. Skidding is one of 
the most common causes. And Skidding Can 
Be Stopped—but in only one way; with tire 
chains. Dreadnaught Tire Chains have elimi- 
nated the last objection—they’re Easy to put on, 
Easy to take off. The Blue Boy Fastener makes 
it a matter of moments. Isn’t Safety worth it? 


THE COLUMBUS MCKINNON CHAIN Co. 
General Sales Office: Columbus, Ohio 
Plants: Columbus, Ohio - Tonawanda, New York 
In Canada: McKinnon Columbus Chain, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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TIRE CHAINS 
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Cold and Comfort 
~Duofold ~ 


What to doin the winter! Freeze in summer underwear or 
swelter in heavy underwear? Neither! Wear Duofold! 


Put them both to rout! Wear Duofold and smile at icy 
blasts outside and sizzling radiators inside! 


Ideal Protection 
for Babies 
and Children 


The soft cotton is a comfort to the ten- 
der skin. And the warm protecting 
wool is on the outside where it can’t 
scratch or cause body irritation. 


The unique 2 layer 
Duofold underwear 
is unequalled for 
your children. The 
next underwear you 
buy for them should 
be Duofold. 
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Two THIN layers ~ air space 


between ~ Warmth with light weight 


PAKS you the man who turns up his collar, who 
shakes and chills half the time he is out- 
doors—just because he wants to be comfortable 
indoors? 

Don’t take that chance another day! Be 
comfortable indoors, by all means. But be 
warm outdoors as well! 

Be as up-to-the-minute in your underwear as 
you are in your outer garments! Wear modern 
underwear— Duofold! 

Duofold is the underwear developed by 
science to meet the needs of present-day condi- 
tions. We heat our homes, stores and offices 
well—sometimes too well. So we must wear 
light, thin underwear to be comfortable. 

But outdoors our winters haven’t warmed a 
degree since red flannels were the ap- 
proved mode. 

Duofold is thin. Duofold is ight. 
And yet Duofold is warm when warmth 
is needed! 


Oo 


Constructed scientifically of two thin layers 
with air-space between—that’s the secret. This 
scientific construction offers most effective re- 
sistance to temperature changes. In some 
styles, both layers are all cotton. In others, 
wool is in the outer layer, giving added warmth 
without the itch of wool, for the inner layer is 
always all cotton. 

Get this scientific, modern underwear at 
men’s furnishings or department stores—and 
play safe with your health! These are the prices: 


Men’s Union Suits . $3.00 to $8.00 


Men’s Shirts and Drawers . . 1.75 to 4.00 
Children’s and Boys’ Union Suits 1.75 to 4.50 
Women’s Union Suits . 3.50to 5.50 
Misses’ Union Suits . 3.25 to 4.00 
Infants’ Styles . . .35 to 2.00 


Send for sample of Duofold unique 
two layer fabric. 


Duoro_p HEALTH UNDERWEAR CoMPANY 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


Health Underwear 


for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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and he wondered what had freed him. He 
wondered if he could be free, if it would last. 
The child, he had read somewhere, deter- 
mined the man. But in him, at least, that 
wasn’t true. He, Willie Gerald, wouldn’t 
permit it to be. In a mild way he had be- 
come an enemy of society. Antisocial, he 
said importantly. 


Such difficult questioning, however, 
Willie Gerald put out of his mind for an in- 
finitely more pleasant consideration; and 
soon he had followed his thoughts to the 
village, where Israel Shadnell’s sign hung in 
the shade of a single street. Behind Shad- 
nell’s shop the salt creek was unbelievably 
blue, the bare masts of dismantled sloops 
raked the bank in sharp angles. 

“Well, I’m ready for you,” Shadnell told 
Willie; “and if you don’t like these, I can’t 
never hope to suit you.”” Gerald was gazing 
at two three-chair-back sofas. The chair 
backs, with the finest possible Queen Anne 
fiddles, had the inimitable luster, the 
charming variations of surface, of authen- 
tic old age; the arms of the sofas were the 
perfection of correct grace; the legs were 
correct and admirable. ‘I want you to 
notice,” the cabinetmaker went on, “‘the 
backs were always carved in one piece; but 
it’s natural with time they’d have broke 
apart, and I doweled pieces in to hold them 
together. You can see by those jagged lines 
where they separated.” It was all as Shad- 
nell had said— Willie could follow the traces 
of an uneven break at the weakest points of 
what would have been the top rail. “‘Now 
if you’ll examine the frame for the seat,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘you can see there was four dif- 
ferent covers tacked on. Yes, sir, four sets 
of tack holes and a trace of rust still in 
them.” 

The sofas, Gerald acknowledged, were 
beautiful; Shadnell had managed them 
with perfection. 

“One I want sent at once to Miss Freda 
Renant, in New York City. I’ll write her 
address, so there’ll be no chance of mistake. 
I wouldn’t express it from Catawba, Israel; 
carry it to Bridgetown. The other you will 
have to keep here a few days longer. I’m 
not certain what I’ll do with it.””. Return- 
ing to his rooms, he was occupied with the 
problem of the second sofa. It was obvious 
that he would have to keep it out of New 
York—that city was not large enough to 
contain two such spectacular examples of 
Queen Anne furniture. Boston might do; 
but the New York dealers, the collectors, 
were continually there; Chicago would be 
better. The following day his mind was 
differently employed; and then he got an 
amazing letter from Shadnell. 

“You had better come down here,’ he 
wrote. “‘That sofa of yours, the one you 
wanted me to keep a little, was stole.” 

Very soon after that he was interrogating 
Shadnell. ‘‘What do you mean by stole?”’ 
he demanded. 

“You ask me and don’t give me time to 
tell you. I said to you I took the family to 
the ocean for a swim, the whole lot, and I 
locked up all the doors to the house and 
shop. Well, we didn’t aim to, but we stayed 
the night; and when I got back she was 
gone. . . . No, the neighbors didn’t hear 
nothing. The lock was pried open quietly, 
some time before light, I guess, and off they 
went.” 

Willie Gerald studied him. Shadnell was 
voluble, his manner was apparently open, 
but behind his words there was a percepti- 
ble antagonism. His old equable attitude 
was gone. There was even, Willie thought, 
a trace of contempt in his bearing. Shad- 
nell himself had sold the sofa, he concluded; 
as a result he felt both privately superior to 
Willie and had conceived a hatred for him. 

Yet, under the circumstances—the very 
special cireumstances—there was little or 
nothing he could do. At least there was 
nothing to be learned, to be gained, by a 
direct accusation. 

‘Very well,” he said shortly. ‘If that is 
all you have to tell me it will have to do for 
the present.”” As he drove away his anger 
increased. Lately, it seemed to Gerald, 
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he’d had nothing but bad luck. Either that 
or he had become irritable; certainly a 
great deal of his pleasure in life had evap- 
orated. He discovered that it was past 
seven o’clock, he was hungry, and, passing a 
possible-looking roadside inn, Gerald went 
in for supper. 

As he ate, his resentment increased; he 
made up his mind that he’d get his sofa 
back. Either it had been sold to people go- 
ing through the town, who had seen it by 
accident and offered more money than 
Shadnell could resist, or he had disposed of 
it to someone who, in turn, would sell it to 
a collector or city dealer. Gerald finished 
supper, and paying for it, he saw on a corner 
shelf a pair of extremely good early Jersey 
vases. They were aquamarine, a clear 
darker green where the glass was thicker, 
and shaped like Scotch-thistle glasses. 

‘“Those are very nice,” he told the pro- 
prietor of the inn, walking toward the shelf. 
“T’d be glad to take them at anything like 
a reasonable price.” 

The other said sharply, ‘‘I guess you 
would, and so would anybody else who 
knew old things. But it’s no use for you to 
pick them up. They ain’t for sale, and 
handling never helped glass yet.” 

He was, Willie Gerald considered, an un- 
necessarily disagreeable man; but then his 
appearance advertised that—he was old, 
with a time-rasped face, a rasped voice, a 
suspicious and reddened gaze. Again pro- 
gressing toward New York, Gerald’s 
thoughts turned to his stolen sofa. If 
Shadnell had sold it to a chance passer-by 
he might well never see it again. But now, 
thoroughly determined, that possibility he 
wouldn’t accept. Frankly, Shadnell was 
counting for protection on what he knew 
about it. If the sofa, in other words, were 
honest, he would not have dared to dispose 
of it; and, more closely questioned or 
threatened, he’d have issued threats in re- 
turn. The thing to do, of course, was to find 
out how Shadnell had sold it. 

That, he acknowledged, seemed difficult, 
if not impossible. Gerald considered pro- 
ceeding against the cabinetmaker regard- 
less of consequences—that was his mood— 
but in addition to other difficulties, he had 
no proof of dishonesty other than his own. 
The village where Shadnell lived would 
naturally protect Shadnell; there was a 
chance that the whole proceeding, all the 
details, would get into the papers. That 
would make pretty reading for Fairman 
Lane—the testimony that he was having 
three-back sofas made from a set of spoiled 
Queen Anne chairs. No, he couldn’t risk 
that. It appeared then that he was help- 
less. This realization did nothing to assist 
his bad temper. His sense of money, of 
conservation, had always been strong; he 
was made acutely uncomfortable by the 
thought of money lying idle, uninvested. 
And here at least two thousand dollars had 
been calmly taken out of his hands. In 
addition, he had already paid Shadnell 
three hundred and.seventy-five dollars for 
his time and work on both sofas. 

In still another way it was unfortunate, 
since now he would have to search for an- 
other cabinetmaker. Israel Shadnell had 
been ideal; he was a fine worker in wood, 
with a natural sense of surface and propor- 
tion, even of periods, and his location was 
as good as himself; a quiet place beyond 
traffic, with a choice of inconspicuous ship- 
ping points. Damn it, all his affairs were 
falling in pieces. The proprietors of inns in- 
sulted him. He didn’t see how he could re- 
gain his sofa, his money, and he wouldn’t 
consider giving them up. He might yet, by 
argument and strong persuasion, force 
Shadnell to admit the truth. 


The lost sofa became a fixed idea with 
Willie Gerald; whenever he had a moment’s 
freedom of thought he returned to the con- 
sideration of it. More than once he was at 
the point of going directly to Israel Shad- 
nell; but that, he recognized, was as foolish 
as it would bein vain. The three-back sofa 
took the place of Rose in his mind; it oblit- 
erated the disturbing memory of Freda 
Renant. Gerald even dwelt on it at the flat 
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EDDING DAY is style day— 

but the truth is that the one 
time a man should be well dressed 
is all the time. By ankle-fashion- 
ing, Nunn-BusH achieve a snug 
fit which eliminates unsightly 
gapping at the ankle and slipping 


at the heel. Your pride in these’ 


oxfords wears like the fine lea- 
thers of which they are fashioned. 


$7.50 to $11. Style book on request. Agen- 
cies in all principal cities. Also sold in 
the following exclusive Nunn-Bush stores: 


NEW YORK—1462Broadway; 133 Nassau Street 

BOSTON—6 School Street 

CHICAGO—42 N. Dearborn Street; 32 W.Jack- 
son Blvd.; 115 S. Clark Street 

MILWAUKEE—Four downtown stores 

ST. PAUL—400 Robert Street 

ST. LOUIS—706 Olive Street 

NEW ORLEANS—109 St. Charles Street 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—1006 Walnut Street 

DENVER—607 16th Street 

SAN FRANCISCO—60 Kearny Street 
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Buckingham 


4570—Tan Russia Calf 
3570—Black Russia Cal 
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It Won’t Break! 


CCIDENTS will happen. But you can avoid glass breakage 
and repair bills by using CEL-O-GLASS. This remarkable 

new material is very light in weight, highly translucent, flexible, 
absolutely weatherproof and durable. Cut it with an ordinary 
pair of scissors. Fasten it anywhere with a hammer and tacks. 


Where to Use CEL-O-GLASS 
You can use CEL-O-GLASS to ad- 


vantage almost any place where glass 
is required. It is especially adaptable 
for poultry house fronts, storm doors 
and windows, hotbed sash, garage 
and outbuilding doors and windows, 
children’s outdoor playrooms and 
for partitions, enclosures and win- 
dows in offices and industrial plants. 


Bring the Healthful Ultra-Violet 
Rays of the Sun Indoors 
CEL-O-GLASS admits the vitalizing 
Ultra-Violet Rays of the sun in great 


abundance. (These health produc- 
ing rays cannot pass through glass.) 


Provide at least one“Health Room” 
in your home by installing CEL-O- 
GLASS windows. Keep your chicks 
healthy and sturdy and make them 
lay all winter by using CEL-O- 
GLASS for your poultry houses. 
Give your plants summer warmth 
and sunshine all winter long with 


CEL-O-GLASS hotbed sash. 


An Economical Utility Material 


Use this remarkable material wher- 
ever you need pure outdoor sunlight 
indoors — wherever glass is subject 
to shocks or blows. Buy it by the 
foot or roll at hardware, poultry or 
seed stores. Sample and interesting 
folder No. 91 sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name changed from CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


races on the Havre de Grace track and 
through dinner in the Baltimore Kennel 
Club afterward. He was with Fox Ban- 
croft and his wife; they spent immeasur- 
ably the greater part of their lives with 
horses, and Willie was surprised to learn 
that May Bancroft was the daughter of 
Eldred Varney. 

Bancroft made a crisp and impolite re- 
mark about his father-in-law. ‘“‘That may 
betrue,”’ Gerald answered. ‘“I’d know noth- 
ing about that, naturally. But he has the 
reputation of owning the best collection of 
historic furniture in Maryland. I’ve seen 
him at sales, but he never seemed to find 
anything worth buying; and I’m led to be- 
lieve almost no one has a look at his collec- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Bancroft said that she could take 
him through her father’s house. “Really, 
Willie, we might go now. He happens to be 
home and we haven’t a thing in the world 
to do until nearly midnight. 4 2Y.e5) 
Fox, and you can come along. You haven’t 
been to see him for more than a year.” 

Fox Bancroft thanked her and declined. 
“Tt will be twenty more years before I go 
again, I hope.”’ 

In the end, however, his wife was success- 
ful, and together they drove to the city and 
a tall narrow brick house on Calvert Street. 

Eldred Varney recognized Gerald. “I 
see you at sales,’ he acknowledged, ‘“‘ap- 
parently executing commissions.”’ 

Willie Gerald replied cheerfully that he 
was right in every detail but one—his pur- 
pose in life. ‘It has nothing to do with 
commissions.” He said further that he was 
surprised Mr. Varney had so much really 
good early glass. “I didn’t know it was 
collected in Maryland, since it practically 
all comes from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Varney answered that he didn’t, as a 
fact, regard glass very seriously. “I have 
an opportunity to pick it up now and then 
from an excellent source in New York.” 

Willie Gerald’s gaze was straying over a 
laden shelf, when suddenly it stopped. He 
picked up a South Jersey vase in aqua- 
marine, the base a darker green, and shaped 
like a thistle. There were two of them. 

“Where did you get these?”’ he asked. 
“Tt’s an unusual shape for American glass.”’ 
Varney glanced at the piece in Gerald’s 
hand. ‘‘From the man I spoke of,”’ he as- 
serted. ‘‘But, as I said, I pay very little at- 
tention to them. They seem to be the thing 
to buy for the moment; their value is ad- 
vancing.”’ d 

Willie Gerald was reflective; lost in 
thought, he put the vase back beside its fel- 
low. It was improbable that there were 
four like those. No, impossible. He would 
have believed Varney that they had been 
purchased in New York, if he hadn’t in- 
sisted that all his glass came from a com- 
mon source. 

A surprising idea, a hope, really, occurred 
to him; and in consequence he grew sud- 
denly appreciative, voluble. He agreed with 
Eldred Varney that glass was unimportant; 
personally, he cared only for rare and finely 
preserved furniture, and Varney’s was the 
best he had ever seen; immeasurably better 
than the contents of any museum he knew 
of. Certainly he didn’t want to miss a sin- 
gle example. 

“‘Father,’’ May Bancroft put in, “take 
Mr. Gerald to the rooms where you’ve been 
living since mother’s death. You know 
very well you keep the things you like best 
there.”’ 

Varney ungraciously said that it wasn’t 
his custom to conduct strangers into the 
privacy of his own quarters; yet, Gerald 
could see, vanity was overcoming his ob- 
jection; and they were led into a farther 
wing. There was a superb Chippendale 
library table, a set of English pagoda chairs 
in Chinese vermilion, a pair of magnificent 
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Queen Anne mirrors, and directly under 
them what Willie Gerald had been search- 
ing for. 

“T never saw better old gilding,’’ he ob- 
served; ‘‘and where did you manage to 
pick up the three-chair-back sofa to go with 
it? They exactly match in feeling.” 

Eldred Varney was abrupt with him. 
“The sofa I didn’t pick up,” he said pre- 
cisely. “It has been in my family for gen- 
erations.” Gerald gave it another swift but 
acute glance. All the resentment, the irri- 
tability, of the past few days cumulated in 
him and expressed itself in a slow biting 
flow of words. 

“You surprise me,”’ he said. ‘‘I am sure 
you are describing another piece of furni- 
ture and not this. You must be confused, 
since you couldn’t have had this sofa more 
than a week.’”’ Varney stared at him arro- 
gantly. ‘‘Are you trying to tell me that I 
don’t recognize my own things?”’ 

Willie acknowledged it was something 
like that. ‘‘The original of this sofa I own,” 
he proceeded; “‘it was at a cabinetmaker’s 
shop near Catawba, in New Jersey, for re- 
pairs; and, curiously enough, only yester- 
day I learned that the man—his name is 
Shadnell—had made a copy and sold it—I 
believe through an individual who keeps an 
inn—for the genuine thing.” 

Eldred Varney studied him for a moment 
and then went to the door through which 
they had been admitted. ‘I must ask 
you, May, not to bring persons like this to 
my house; and when you do, to leave with 
them at once.” 

That was all very well, Gerald retorted, 
but he couldn’t have copies of his particu- 
lar sofa spread about. ‘‘ Under the circum- 
stances,” he added, “‘it’s illegal. I shall 
certainly proceed against this Shadnell.”’ 

Varney’s face darkened. ‘If you can 
prove that,” he declared, ‘‘there will be no 
need for publicity. You may have it.” 

Outside, Fox Bancroft said, ‘“‘Lord, I 
wouldn’t have missed that to win the 
Preakness! And don’t try to look embar- 
rassed, May. You’re as glad as] am the old 
buzzard was caught.” 

What was left Willie Gerald found unex- 
pectedly easy; he had now a specific posi- 
tion where Israel Shadnell was concerned. 
“The only thing for you to do,” he told 
him, “‘is return the money you got. I un- 
derstand you well enough to know it isn’t 
spent. I can prove that you stole my sofa, 
but it’s a question what you can show, with 
Mr. Varney and your friend who keeps the 
hotel against your showing anything. And 
when this is over I will need about a thou- 
sand dollars of your time on other things.” 

Once more in his rooms, Gerald found the 
notifications of three telephone calls from 
Rose Brincker. There was, in addition, a 
short scribbled message brought by her 
chauffeur: 

‘“‘T must really see you at once. For din- 
ner if you are in time, but bridge afterward 
anyhow. That isn’t what I want you for.”’ 

He was too late for dinner, but the bridge 
tables hadn’t been arranged when he ar- 
rived. Rose took him at once by the hand. 
“‘Come in here, Willie,’ she said seriously. 
“You see,” she went on, “‘I stopped in 
Freda Renant’s shop. I was curious to 
know what she was actually like. And I 
found that. Willie’’—her voice was un- 
certain—‘“‘isn’t the beading nice? And 
what an unusual cyma curve; the fiddle- 
backs might have been fitted to your body. 
I—I couldn’t let anyone else haveit. Iwas 
so afraid Fairman Lane—F airman ——” 

This, he realized, the culmination of his 
sense of impending ill fortune, was the 
worst moment of his life. He gazed from 
the sofa to Rose Brincker in a species of 
obscure terror. 


Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Something Really New in 
Cabinet Design 


There is so little machinery in a Pfanstiehl, 
inside and out, that an extremely compact 
console cabinet is possible—only eighteen 
inches wideand forty-oneinches high.And 
still it has room for everyaccessory needed 
to operate a radio—built-in speaker. A 
and B batteries and charger, or socket- 
power equipment. Everything is contained 
in a petite piece of furniture and makes a 
well balanced radio unit. The console is a 
space saver; fits anywhere—in a corner, 
between windows, or between doors— 
however contracted the space. 
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The Wall Speaker 


Designed for use on top 
of the console or to be 
hung on the wall. Looks 
like an old fashioned 
wall clock, flanked by 
four graceful spindles 
and supported by a nar- 
row shelf at the bottom. 
From the standpoint of 
acoustics there is a cer- 
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the mouth of the speaker 
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floor.Thetone vibrations 
are better distributed. 


$65 


“THE HicHBoy.”’ There is nothing like it in radio design. Itis like a grandfather's 
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cA Revelation to Music Lovers — 


Wee need no longer have 
any prejudice against radio. The 
Pfanstiehl “Overtone” receiver is as per- 
fect an instrument of musical enjoyment 
as any human voice or great performer in 
their presence. They can really enjoy the 
splendid programs from major stations 
exactly as transmitted. That pleasure is 
made possible by the extremely simple 
design of this “Overtone” receiver. 


In the ordinary complicated set the 
overtones are blurred, and the tone qual- 
ity suffers. There is a loss of tone color. 
The reproduction is flat or hollow or even 
distorted. The reason is that the delicate 
pattern of radio vibrations which make 
the overtones does not flow smoothly 


while being so immensely amplified. 


through the set. There are too many de- 
vices and adjusters employed to correct 
amplification errors. These interfere. 
The tone beauty of the Pfanstiehl is 
due to its remarkable freedom from such 
errors and from the complicating devices 
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needed to correct them. The radio stream 
flows unhampered through the set. Hence 
the tone is rich and pure. 

The registration of overtones in the 
Pfanstiehl is so true and delicate that lead- 
ing vocal teachers use it to indicate the 
breathing impulses of master singers. 
‘Cellists use it to study the phrasing and 
tone color of great performers. 
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success last year in thousands of Pfanstiehl 
homes. Unlike many others, it tunes with 
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BARTLEY, B. Al 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Bartley, fluent on athletic themes, rather 
at sea on others, had sat in the good guy’s 
book-lined room for nearly an hour before 
the nature of his errand returned to his 
mind. He had just caught himself reflect- 
ing that this guy was an interesting guy and 
that he must cultivate him, when his 
fingers, in the right pocket of his gray bags, 
felt the green pasteboard slip that had 
motivated his journey up the Plunkett 
front walk. 

“By the way, professor,’”’ he said, pro- 
ducing the green ticket, ‘“‘this has been so 
interesting that I all but forgot why I came. 
Maybe you’ve seen this funny little thing 
before.”’ 

The disarming grin that accompanied 


you've forgotten everything you ever 
learned, anyway. But the friends you’ve 
made mean a lot to you all your life.’”’ The 
good guy smiled at him. ‘A whole lotta 
fellas that I know’’—Bartley labored 
perhaps a trifle as he went on—‘‘are mak- 
ing good at selling bonds, just on account of 
the connections they made in college.” 

“Of course,’ said Professor Plunkett, 
and let the thing lie. Bartley took out 
his watch. 

“T hadn’t an.idea it was so late,” he said. 

‘* Awfully glad,”’ said his host, ‘‘that you 
dropped in. Don’t hurry off. The night is 
young.” 

Bartley decided that this man was far 
less quick in the uptake than he was 
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this witticism would have fixed even a far 
less good guy than his host. Professor 
Plunkett’s smile was genial as he glanced 


credited with being. 

“‘T’ve a lot of work to do yet tonight,”’ he 
said, getting to his full height of six feet 
one. The fact was, Powers and House and 


at the proffered ticket. - 

“Well,” he said, handing back the card, 
“I’m disappointed. I flattered myself that 
this was a friendly visit. Quite a number of 
the fellows come around in the evenings to 
talk. But this was your first venture.” 

Bartley felt a slight embarrassment. 
“T know I should have come to your office, 
at business hours,” he grinned; ‘“‘but I’m 
pretty busy daytimes.” 

“Yes,’’ said Professor Plunkett. Survey- 
ing his visitor thoughtfully, he reflected 
that he had never seen a more superb 
young cub. 

“You see,’’ went on Bartley, “what 
makes this awkward is, the student body 
doesn’t expect me to throw them down. I 
cuess they rely on me to help out the team 
this year. It’s my last.” 

It would have been graceful of Professor 
Plunkett to fill in the pause that Bartley 
allowed here. He might have said ‘‘ Yes, 
of course; I see your point,’’ or he could 
have put out his hand for the green ticket, 
torn it up and dropped it into the waste- 
basket under the big mahogany desk, re- 
marking, ‘‘My error. Let’s forget it.” 
Bartley could then have gone away faith- 
ful to his promise never to allude to the 
affair again. 

Professor Plunkett, however, said noth- 
ing. Hesat back in his chair, looking pleas- 
ant, but not being at all helpful. 

“Of course,’ Bartley found himself 
taking up the burden, “I got a whole lot 
out of the course. I wish that I could have 
put more into it. When I got that warning, 
October seventh, I meant to come in and 
see you, as it said. And I meant to get 
right in and dig. But I had to play at a 
string of formals, and secret practice was 
pretty taxing, and what with one thing and 
another, the time went by, and—well, I’m 
afraid I didn’t represent myself very fairly 
in that mid-term, and that’s a fact.”’ 

Bartley felt this to be so handsome on 
his part that it could not fail of some re- 
sponse. 

“‘T’m glad to know that,’’ said Professor 
Plunkett cordially. ‘‘I remember your 
paper. In fact, it stands out.” 

“How is that?’”’ asked: Bartley, really 
surprised. He was not unaccustomed to 
hearing that he was unusual. No profes- 
sor had, however, as yet told him so in 
reference to anything formally academic. 

“Tt was not merely its ignorance of the 
subject in hand,” said the good guy, ‘‘that 
was so striking; but its innocence about 
the whole range of history was most im- 
pressive. I found myself wondering what 
an intelligent fellow like you could have 
been doing for the last three years.” 

“Don’t you think,’ asked Bartley, 
“that there are other things to be got out 
of college than what you learn in books?” 
He felt this to be a very original and quite 
overwhelming comeback. 

“Oh, by all means,’ said Professor 
Plunkett, surprisingly unabashed. ‘Quite 
so.” 

The ensuing silence grew a little heavy 
before Bartley had another inspiration. 
“By the time you’ve been out ten years, 


Willard were to be in his room at 9:30. The 
coach, too, might be around. He had only 
fifteen minutes more in which to fix things. 

“Now about this notice,’ he said, com- 
ing in some desperation to the heart of his 
visit. “‘What makes it awkward is, I’m a 
little close to the edge, and if this notice 
stands I can’t qualify for the team.” 

“T see,”’ said Professor Plunkett, looking 
thoughtful. Bartley was glad he did see 
at last. When he came down to putting the 
thing in so many words he had found his 
errand little to his taste. 

““Well,’”’ said the good guy brightly, 
“‘what had you thought of doing about it?”’ 

Bartley stared. Frankly, the matter 
seemed to him to be up to Professor 
Plunkett. How could he be expected to do 
anything? Didn’t the faculty make this 
rule? It wasn’t Bartley’s rule. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, “‘I thought 
you might do something toward straighten- 
ing it out. You’ve a reputation for taking 
an interest in students.”’ 

This, thought Bartley, ought to get 
under his skin. Apparently it.did. Plun- 
kett, who had been standing politely, as 
one about to speed the parting guest, sat 
down on the edge of his desk beside the 
discus thrower and repeated: ‘“‘Interest! 
Man alive, if you only knew how interested 
I am!” In the silence Bartley could 
hear his watch ticking away the scant 
minutes. ‘Sit down,”’ said the good guy. 
Bartley sat down. 

“Four afternoons every week,” said 
Plunkett, suddenly getting up, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets and begin- 
ning to walk nervously back and forth, ‘‘I 
go into that classroom. There you all sit— 
a hundred and fifty of you, this year. You 
don’t have to come. It’s not one of those 
confounded requirements. You’re there 
because you think I have something you 
need—and I have. I’ve slaved for years to 
get ready for you. And I go in four times a 
week, saying to myself, ‘They’re the finest 
things in the world, these young, strong, 
magnificent fellows, and this is my chance 
to open a door to them; a door to hard, 
honest work and the self-respect it brings; 
a door of the best kind of friendship; the 
friendship that sticks as long as there’s 
breath in your body; friendship with ideas, 
with the life of the world and its peoples.’ 
Why, Bartley’’—he stopped before the 
staring boy—‘‘when every man you know 
on this campus has gone to Kamchatka to 
live, or South Africa, or South America, 
you'll still have yourself left to live with. 
And I say to myself four times a week, 
‘What are you putting in the way of these 
magnificent young fellows that will make 
them interesting to themselves to live with 
all the rest of their. lives?’”’ 

He took a few turns about the library, 
then sat on the edge of his desk. 

“This year,” he began, “‘I was particu- 
larly keyed up. I’d spent a lot of time get- 
ting ready last summer—didn’t have any 
vacation because I’d got wind of some new 
stuff on the constitutional period. Then 
when I came in and saw you there I said 
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to myself, ‘Here’s a man I greatly admire.’ 
You probably don’t know it, but I was in- 
terested in athletics myself. Well, I wanted 
to give you a good run for your money. I 
wanted you to go out of that room, every 
day, crazy for more. I wanted you to get 
so interested in the government of your 
country, and in its future, that all you 
young men are to have in your hands, that 
you'd sit up nights to read the books I re- 
ferred youto. Did youread any of them?” 
He got up and stood in front of his guest. 

“Not a one,” said Bartley. 

“There!”’ hesaid. ‘“‘I failed completely. 
Never scratched your surface. Now this 
last examination. It was on Jefferson’s 
ideas of democratic government. I’d spent 
time on that. I’d spread myself, on it in 
class. I gave you the best I had in me— 
and you got nothing. Your paper was as 
innocent of Jefferson as if he had never 
been. You were the one in the whole hun- 
dred and fifty who seemed to come out 
completely unscathed.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“Now,” he went on, “‘here’s a notice 
from the registrar. That’s nothing but 
bookkeeping. It’s the least important 
thing about it all. The thing that gets 
under my skin is you. I’ve known that a 
great many things have been helping to 
waste this three years for you. I’ve been 
through it myself, long ago. They ought 
to be the most important years in your life. 
I wanted to do my part toward making 
them so.” 

He took another turn or two. 

“Well,” he said, coming to a stop before 
Bartley, ‘“‘now that I’ve lost the game, 
I’ll be a sport. Tell me exactly what you 
want me to do about this green ticket—the 
bookkeeping part.” 

Bartley stood up. ‘‘Nothing,”’ he said 
shortly. After he had unleashed Von 
Hindenburg he said, “‘I certainly want to 
thank you for this talk. It’s certainly 
meant something to me.” 

Plunkett watched his big form, dim in 
the twilight, striding down the walk. A 
smile, half humorous, half despairing, was 
on his lips. 

“T wonder,” he said as he freed the ag- 
grieved Sandy from durance. 

Perhaps he knew as well as Bartley 
knew, when he faced the waiting four in his 
room, that this was no matter for idle 
smiling. 

“Well,” said Artie Powers, as he came 
inves fx ite 

“Nothing doing,’’ said Bartley. 

“Was he hard-boiled? The cheap 
skate!’’ This was Artie again, in a kind of 
delirium. 

“No, he wasn’t hard-boiled. I’ve been a 
fool.” 

That, of course, was not enough. They 
got out of him, finally, a remarkable state- 
ment to the effect that Plunkett had asked 
what he wanted done, and that he had said 
he didn’t want anything done. Even 
though they heard him, they could not be- 
lieve that any such nonsense had passed his 
lips. 

“T told you before, you hadn’t any right 
to take that course,” said Artie, fairly 
weeping. ‘And he’s not got any right to 
hold you up.” 

“JT had a right to take any course I 
wanted to take,”’ said Bartley. 

“Well, I’ve a few rights in this myself,” 
said the coach. © 

He put on his hat, at the angle that 
meant accomplishment. The coach drew 
down three times Professor Plunkett’s 
salary, and the angle of his hat, as he went 
out, said plainly that he would now see 
whether any two-for-a-cent school-teacher 
could prevent his best man from going out 
on the field against Southwestern next 
Saturday. 

There remained but six days before Sat- 
urday. In that six days, however, many 
stones splashed into the pool of college life. 
The coach doubtless cast a good-sized 
bowlder. It got around that he had said, 
perhaps not to the president, but to some- 
one with access to the official ear: “‘ Well, 
is this thing settled, or do I resign?” 
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Of course Southwestern was only wait- 
ing to snatch him from Midwestern’s 
bosom. To lose him to this nearest, most 
hated rival was unthinkable. In thinking 
about it the college pool became troubled 
indeed. It was noised about that Plunkett 
was the difficulty— Plunkett and this absurd 
new rule, passed last year by the absurd 
faculty. It was whispered that someone 
had seen Plunkett, probably not the presi- 
dent, but someone acting as messenger 
of the gods. Plunkett, it was said, had 
suggested that the president had full au- 
thority to set aside his judgments or the 
faculty’s rules. Of course if Plunkett said 
that, he put a mean burden on the presi- 
dent’s shoulders. The president had talked 
at innumerable banquets on the rising 
standards of scholarship at Midwestern, 
and there was a dull but yet powerful 
section of the public that was all for the 
idea. What Plunkett should have done 
was to discover that a mistake had been 
made. 

““Why doesn’t he resign?” By Thurs- 
day this was said by better minds congre- 
gated in different houses. Then it was whis- 
pered that Plunkett had resigned, giving as 
his reason that he did not wish to embarrass 
the administration. Then the rumor was 
that the coach had resigned. Then the word 
got about that the alumni were getting into 
this, whichever thing had happened. Then 
came the glad tidings that Willard had fixed 
everything. He had suggested that every- 
one who had failed was to be given a re- 
examination. He had personally guaranteed 
to have Bartley coached into a passing 
frame of mind. The campus breathed a 
deep breath. Willard was a wonder. 

Perhaps none of these things, perhaps all 
of them, occurred. Certainly the city 
papers were only kept from breaking out 
with the whole uproar by some miracle of 
hidden diplomacy. It is a known fact that 
one of the dailies more unfriendly to the 
university had a most unfortunate story 
ready to set up with front-page headlines 
on Thursday, when Fate played her sur- 
prising ace. Whatever headlines had been 
intended, the only reference to Midwestern 
on Friday morning was under the caption, 
E. F. Bartley, Sr., Succumbs to Heart 
Weakness. 

Bartley, Sr., in fact occupied the front 
page that morning. He was still a young 
man, in his early fifties. His place in the 
state was important and his untimely death 
ashock toa large community. In the space 
devoted to Bartley, Sr., and to the family 
connections of Mrs. Bartley, that re- 
nowned belle of the middle 90’s, mention 
was made of a son, prominent in athletic 
circles, and at present a student at Mid- 
western University. 

The silence of Friday was a curious anti- 
climax to the tornadoes of Thursday. 
Those who were loudest in saying that 
Bartley had or had not a right to take 
Poly Con 4 d, when confronted with the 
inevitable quality of Bartley, Sr.’s, last 
gesture, said, if they spoke at all, ‘‘ Well 
that settles the game.”’ 

They were sad, of course, at their friend’s 
bereavement. The telegram, they heard, 
had reached him at midnight as he sat 
cramming, with wet towels encircling his 
head. He had caught the 12:50 train, and 
by the time the city papers were flung on 
the doorsteps of the college town he was 
already engulfed in that strange epilogue to 
the drama of life which seems yet able to 
enact itself in places remote from univer- 
sity circles. 

In the cold drizzle of November rain in 
which Bartley did what he had to do in 
the next two or three days, it is possible 
that he gave relatively little thought to the 
game. It was played, of course, on a heavy 
field, which fought impartially against both 
teams. It was anybody’s game, and would 
have resulted in a 0-0 score, had not 
Southwestern fumbled the ball just after 
Midwestern lost it on downs within a yard 
of the goal line. It was the alert Artie 
Powers to whom immortality came, when, 
with scarcely a minute to play, he fell on 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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ATURE takes liberties when she 

grows the hide onasteer. Shevaries 
the thickness and the weight according to 
the size of the animal and the kind of a 
life it leads. 


A roll of power belting should be uni- 
form. In length, width and thickness, it 
must be made up of selected strips that 
match each other like Siamese twins. This 
uniformity is one of the things that makes 
a belt run smoothly, deliver full power 
and last a long time. 


The Graton & Knight finished leather 
stock room contains more leather at one 
time than many belting manufacturers 
use in a whole year. Experienced work- 
men sort the leather until they find the 
matched twins that will make up into a 
uniform belt. 


It takes a tremendous stock of fine 


Sorting Belting Leather | 
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Where the twins meet again 


belting leather to do this. It requires a 
controlled method of training men and 
supervising their work. It calls for a big 
capital investment in the raw materials, 
working equipment and finished goods. 


But it produces leather belting that 
lasts! And that is what concerns you 
most as a buyer of belting for the drives 
in your plant. 


Every step in the Graton & Knight 
process is controlled by chemical and en- 
gineering exactness, aimed at the manu- 
facture of belting that has the capacity 
for efficient service and long life. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last 
longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WorCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


@he “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL’’ contains 170 pages of useful information about belting, how to 
use it, take care of it, and make it deliver the most for your money. Send for a copy. 


LONG LIFE LEATHERS 
SEND FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION ON 
Flat Belt. Round Belt. 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather. 
“Vv” Belt Drives. Comb- 
er and Gill Box Aprons. 
Leather Cups & Crimps. 


GRATON & KNIGHT a 


Straps. Pickers. Curried 
Leather. Rub Aprons. 
Spartan Sole Leather. 
Oak Sole Leather. Soles. 
Counters, Welting. 


Graton & Knicut Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Yn Send me acopy of “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 


Name_— 


Company. = = 


Place = = _ 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lowerthan the field 
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Sade to meet 
mans ereatest need 


COMFORT 


Thin asa sock or soft as a 
blanket—Carter’s Union 
Suits with /asting fit meet 
every demand of climate 


HE average figure? There is none. Some men 
are long-bodied with short legs; others are 
short-bodied and long-legged; some are very tall, 
others short. No man is average in all measurements. 


How then can we make Carter’s Union Suits to fit 
any man and to keep that perfect fit through scores 
of launderings ? 


First, by knitting (on special multi-needle machines) 
fabrics so elastic that neither wear nor washing can 
take out the “give” and “spring.’’ No other underwear 
maker uses these special Carter knitting methods. 


Second, by tailoring these wonderful fabrics (we 
make more than fifty different weights in cotton, 
cotton-and-wool and cotton-and-rayon) on living 
models and having these test suits worn by real men 
under actual conditions. 


OUTDOOR MEN 


For men who work or play outdoors Carter’s Union Suits of 
medium or thick texture—warm but not heavy. Cotton, 
cotton-and-wool, rayon-and-wool, all wool 


Carter's 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UNION SUITS for Men 
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INDOOR MEN 


‘For office men, Carter fabrics as sheer, almost, as fine hose, 
yet with plenty of warmth to give comfort on even the 
coldest day. Cotton, cotton-and-wool, rayon-and-wool 


‘ 


From the athletic knit shirt and nainsook drawers to the full length 
sleeve and leg style, Carter’s Union Suits come in all popular models 


If you work indoors you can get a Carter Union Suit as 
sheer and fine as lisle hose. Just right in warmth for our 
modern steam heated homes and offices. 


And if you spend most of the day outdoors there are 
Carter’s Suits as soft, as warm as down. 


Every man will appreciate Carter flat seams that never 
irritate, Carter snug-fitting wrists and ankles, Carter 
military ‘‘sag-proof”’ shoulders, Carter-type roomy seats 
with special flap, Carter sewed-to-stay-on buttons. 


Wear Carter’s this fall. And when you buy see that 
the salesman takes the correct crotch to shoulder meas- 
urement. The William Carter Company, Needham 
Heights (Boston District), Mass. 


For years the Carter name has mcrked the lightest, warmest, 
most elastic fabrics and the most carefully fitted wnderwear 
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the mud-plastered sphere and slithered 
with it a good six inches behind the line. 
It was Artie Powers’ name that occupied 
the headlines the next morning, and Artie 
Powers’ name that split the throats of the 
serpentining undergraduates, until long 
after dusk had added its final chill to the 
November sleet. 

Bartley perhaps read these accounts. 
Perhaps as he read them thoughts on the 
transitory nature of human glory formed 
themselves in his mind. He was twenty- 
two, had been touched by the chill finger of 
actuality and was at a ripe moment for 
philosophizing. At any rate he announced 
to his mother, wistful and lovely in almost 
theatrically beautiful black, that he was 
not going back to college. 

“I’m sick of loafing around,” he said. ‘‘I 
want to get to work.’’ 

Mrs. Bartley, who knew nothing of col- 
leges beyond the fact that professors are 
heavy dinner guests and that university 
clubs seem to be very comfortable places, 
found no food for astonishment in Bart- 
ley’s notion that if he wanted to get to 
work college was no place for him. In fact, 
she remembered hearing Bartley, Sr., say 
many a time that he wanted his boy to have 
a good time at school. His own boyhood, 
hard-working and grim, had been deprived 
of all the light-heartedness that he was de- 
termined should be the portion of his son. 
She thought, moreover, that the tall young 
fellow about the house would help greatly 
to relieve her own impending loneliness. 

She was not prepared to have her son put 
on overalls and steal out at what she con- 
sidered the middle of the night, but what 
Bartley said was 6:45, to breakfast at the 
nearest cafeteria and on to a day that 
brought him back begrimed and weary, toa 
hot shower, a huge dinner and almost im- 
mediately to bed. Bartley, in short, went 
to work in one of his father’s foundries. To 
his father’s associates, prepared with some 
resignation to endure the burden of the 
college kid, on his announcement of a wish 
to work, this development came as an 
agreeable surprise. 

“None of the rah-rah stuff at all,’ said 
the most cynical partner, after a short in- 
terview. . 

After a few weeks, in which Bartley’s 
routine made him a mere shuttle between 
the foundry and the house, he announced 
to his mother that he would not, hereafter, 
be at home for dinner. Night school, he ex- 
plained, began at seven, and he couldn’t fit 
it in with the family schedule. In her dis- 
may Mrs. Bartley set dinner at six, and 
dined thereafter at this extraordinary hour 
for the sake of the only contact she was to 
have during the day with her son. He ex- 
plained that he was taking university- 
extension courses in mathematics and 
planned later to work in chemistry and 
metallurgy. 

**A lot of those fellows down at the works 
are regular sharks. If I’m going to amount 
to anything in the business I’ve got to 
know as much as they do.” 

To her anguished insistence that he go 
back to college regularly, in the daytime, 
and live in a certain fitting decency and 
comfort, he had no other reply than that 
he was sick of loafing and liked things just 
as they were. 

Let us hope that poor Mrs. Bartley 
had some satisfaction in her son, to offset 
her bewilderments. If she had not, there 
was little to sustain her through the months 
before the World War took him, not out of 
overalls, for he was graduated from this 
phase, but out of shops and into uniform. 
It made him an ace as well, and at last gave 
his mother the happiness of being proud of 
something she could understand. 

It was an incident merely of Bartley’s 
history at this time that he financed an 
ambulance corps for Midwestern. His 
career, however, became crowded with in- 
cidents. Some young woman, of whom 
Mrs. Bartley had never heard, was 
brought to her notice shortly before the 
Armistice as the girl whom her son had met 
in some devastated district, and whom he 
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meant, incidentally, to marry. Married 
they were without much blare of trumpets, 
and without Mrs. Bartley being sure at 
the moment whether this blue-eyed, un- 
doubtedly good-looking Doctor Smith, 
whom she was to call Margaret and who 
seemed to have been born of members of 
the human species from west of Buffalo, 
was a daughter or a new social order. At 
any rate, no one in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
or New York had ever heard of the Smiths 
from west of Buffalo; and after a certain re- 
lief at finding that, despite being an M.D., 
Margaret understood the proper use of 
forks, Mrs. Bartley found herself re- 
duced to the simple phrase that the war 
seemed to have turned everything more or 
less upside down. 

The incidents of Bartley’s history 
crowded one another close. He was one of 
those men destined to arrive early and to 
go far. His partnership in the firm, his 
membership on civic boards and recogni- 
tion as a factor in the more significant life 
of his time were like the recognition given 
his father. Bartley, indeed, made use of 
every advantage his father’s success had 
transmitted to him, and was, long before 
he was forty, very much what his father 
might have been had his career been un- 
interrupted. 


It was an event to his friends of an earlier | 


day when he had time for a fraternity din- 
ner or a class reunion. Willard, who was 
one of those men whose alma mater bulks 
large in their emotions, always saw to it 
that Bartley was notified, and, if pos- 
sible, present on such occasions. Artie 
Powers, too, rather gnawed at by time, and 
finding the bond business somewhat thin 


ice, was always glad to feel the security of |, 
Bartley’s big form beside him at a ban- ff 


quet. 

Between them they got the money for 
the stadium out of him. It was not hard 
to get it. Bartley had a great deal of 
money and was entirely open-handed. It 
was not the first of his gifts to Mid- 
western, but it was his largest, and un- 


doubtedly the one that endeared him most | 


to the university. It was on the strength | 
of the stadium rather than the ambulance | 


corps that Artie Powers started the investi- 
gations that he later brought to such happy 
conclusion. 

All that he attempted, in the first place, 
was to see whether something couldn’t be 
done to right the great wrong done to 
Bartley in his senior year. With the pass- 
ing of time Artie Powers had come around 
to the view that Bartley had had a right 
to take that course. Plunkett, however, 


had no right to hold him up. Of this Artie &- 


Powers became more confident with each 


fifty thousand dollars that came out of | 


Bartley’s pocket. 
convictions became ready to explode into 
full demonstration, like a skyrocket burst- 


With the stadium, his | 


ing suddenly in the night sky. He forgot | 
the death of Bartley, Sr., almost forgot | 


that Midwestern had won anyway, and 
remembered only Plunkett. Plunkett be- 
came the cause, to Artie’s mind, of Bart- 
ley’s being forever lost to the alumni of 
Midwestern. 

The match was almost touched to his 
skyrocket by the gift of the stadium. The 
needed contact was certainly afforded by 
an unwonted excursion into literature that 
he made just about the time Bartley’s 
check came in. Artie’s fourteen-year-old 


nephew, now in high school, left his history | 


lying around where it came under his 
uncle’s eye. It shocked him beyond meas- 
ure to open it at random and find in its 


pages evidence that political corruption | 


had existed during the term of a President 
of the United States. The fact that the 
evidence was documentary was, to him, 
unimportant. To find a representative of 
that party for which he had always voted 
pictured as having failed to cope with 
political corruption was to touch the lighted 
match to Artie Powers’ fears for the democ- 
racy and the younger generation. 

He looked at the foreword and saw that 
the book was the work of Edgar Reeves 
Plunkett. Plunkett! At that the match 
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HE Kingston B Battery Eliminator keeps 
your radio always at its peak of volume and 
clear reception. Attach it to your light socket 


and forget forever reception troubles and the 
nuisance and expense of batteries. 


The Kingston is trim, compact, handsomely finished 
in black and nickel and is built as well as the best of ma- 
terials and the most expert workmanship can make it. 
It contains no acid or solution and will not heat, and op- 
erates without noise or vibration. Three different volt- 
ages are obtainable at the same time, as each tap is 
adjustable over a wide range, making any desired volt- 
age possible from 5 to 150, in perfect harmony with the 
needs of your individual set. Your dealer has the King- 
ston, or if not, we will see that you are supplied. 


KOKOMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Complete with 
Raytheon Tube 
eee 2—For 110-120 Volt 


C 60 Cycl 
ey Bo: " $35. 00 


TYPE 2A— Higher Powered 
Eliminator for extremely 
large sets .$42.50 
TYPE 2C—For 110-120 Volt 
A C 25 or 30 Cycle Cur- 


He Made $175.00 


For Christmas 


N FACT Leo Adler of Oregon made 

more than $175. To be exact, he made 
$189.10 during November and December 
of last year. And he earned it in three 
ways: (1) By looking after renewal sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman in his vicinity; (2) by 
securing new subscriptions for these favor- 
ites; and (3) by sending in the orders for 
our publications as Christmas gifts to 
subscribers’ friends and relatives. 


$25.00 in One Day 


Between now and January 31 more than a 
million Curtis renewals will fall due. Hundreds 
of thousands will subscribe for the first time, 
either for themselves or for their friends as 
Christmas gifts. For every year more and more 
people are finding in Curtis subscriptions the 
ideal gift. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
640 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I would like to share 
in those Christmas profits. With- 
out obligation please tell me how 
I may. 


Mr. Adler has earned as much as $25 in one 
day. Scores of representatives will make from 
$100 to $200 between now and Christmas. 


Why Not You Too? 


Representatives will be needed in every part of 
the country to help us take care of the tremen- 
dous business that’s coming. Why shouldn’t 
you earn a share of their generous profits? It 
makes no difference how little time you have. 
And you need no experience. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 
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NEW PLANER SAW 


Leaves a Surface of Smoothness 
Hundreds of plants are replacing their novelty saws 
with the new Simonds Planer Saws because the Planer 
Saw leaves a smooth cut at a faster hand feed than is 
obtainable with novelty saws. ' 

The new Planer Saw can be used for soft or hard wood; 
for ripping, cutting off, or mitering. And it is made with the 
same precision and tempered steel that have distinguished 
Simonds cutting edges for nearly a century. 

Ask your dealer about the new Simonds Planer Saw. Or 
write direct for literature and full information. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers’’ 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Established 1832 


Branches and Service Stations in Principal Cities 


Toughens the skin 
made tender by 
shaving..quickly 

heals the 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Have you ever wondered why 
your skin smarts after shaving, 
even when it has seemed per- 
fectly smooth and when you’ve 
used the sharpest possible razor? 


After every shave your skin 


has many tiny nicks—unseen, 


but not unfelt. 


Yet a dash of Pinaud’s Lilac will heal 
them almost instantly. Used daily, it 
gradually toughens the skin without 
making it coarse. You'll like its cool, 
refreshing odor! 


Get it at any drug or department 
store—today. Look for the signature 
of Ed, Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for Par- 

fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France k 


The same quality that has been built into 
Vesta Auto and Radio Batteries for over 
29 years is now available in Vesta Radio 
Tubes. Quality that makes for Vitality— 
long life and pure, clear tones. 


Write for Booklet 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 Indiana Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 


Vesta for Vitality —— 


Vesta Battery Corp., 2100 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your folders on Vesta Radio Tubes, and other 
Radio Products, 


Name 


Address 


City. 


S.E.P.—10-30-26 
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touched the skyrocket and Artie was com- 
pletely ignited. Bartley’s check had just 
passed through his hands. He had just 
had a satisfactory interview with the presi- 
dent on the righting of Bartley’s ancient 
wrong. 

All his old grudge, his present uneasiness 
about business, irritation with his part- 
ners, tendency to gastric difficulties and 
general confusion over European politics, 
vitamines and the high cost of living took 
fire. Plunkett was at the bottom of every- 
thing. Plunkett had been a trouble maker 
ten years since. He should have been 
got rid of then. It was not yet too late. 
Plunkett, the conspirator against Bartley 
long ago, the conspirator against his nephew 
today, became Artie Powers’ delenda est 
Carthago. No stone, he resolved, should 
be left unturned. 

He told his great news at luncheon, where 
Willard and Bartley were his guests. 
First he told of the happy interview with 


‘the president, and the belated bachelor’s 


degree that was promised to Bartley next 
week at commencement. The president 
had been most responsive, had seen the 
justice of the thing and had begun action in 
Artie Powers’ very presence. 

“Funny thing,’ Artie told his guests. 
“He had your old records brought in right 
then. And a whole lot of extension courses 
turned up that neither of us had ever heard 
of before, that removed any legal disquali- 
fications in case anybody wanted to make 
trouble. Any Plunkett, for instance. By 
the way, speaking of Plunkett ? 

He then unfolded his recent discoveries 
and his newly formed purpose. ‘“‘I’ll have 
him out of there before my nephew gets into 
his clutches. I’m going right after him.” 

“You generally get what you go after,” 
laughed Willard. “I’ll never forget the 


+ way you fell on that ball.” 


Artie was not to be swerved. “‘ You just 
watch me fall on Plunkett,” he said. 

‘“‘T’vea son coming up myself,’’ remarked 
Bartley, “some day.” 

“Old men!” Willard laughed. 
us! I was thirty-six last month!”’ 

Bartley was here reminded by his watch 
of an appointment, and the three friends 
parted in some haste. ‘‘ A thousand thanks, 
old fellow,’ were Bartley’s parting words to 
Artie Powers, ‘‘for all your struggles to fix 
me up.” 

“T’ll fix up some other people,” was 
Artie’s answer as he hurried away. 

Bartley and Willard lingered for a long- 
distance call that Bartley had put in. 
“Think he can do anything about it?” 
Bartley asked. 

Willard thought Artie could do a good 
deal. ‘‘He’s the kind that stays with a 
thing. He can stir up considerable feeling, 
too, with the alumni who remember that 
game. Too bad. I’m a Plunkett fan my- 
self. But you have to run pretty fast to 
beat Artie.” 

This was the last Bartley heard as he 
was summoned to the telephone booth. 
When he emerged he had rearranged his 
afternoon and was ready to give his chauf- 
feur an order to run out to Midwestern and 
to make it in an hour and a half. He had 
an appointment with the president for 3:30. 

As he sat back in the car, letting the city 
canyons give way to pleasant suburban 
green, Bartley was thinking that there 
was no doubt that Artie might do a good 
deal. He was always one to keep his eye on 
the ball. Just now the ball happened to be 
Plunkett. 


“All of 


“And you had to run pretty fast to beat. 


him,”’ he was thinking again as the secre- 
tary to the president’s secretary ushered 
him into the inner sanctum. 

Perhaps this thought led him to waive 
somewhat quickly all official congratula- 
tions. The president was most appreciative 
over Bartley’s repeated thoughtfulness for 
Midwestern. He had not forgotten the 
ambulance corps. The stadium, of course, 
was beyond adequate gratitude. The 
trustees were meeting at four o’clock that 
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very afternoon to approve the committee’s 
formulation of their legal acceptance. 

“And also,’’ said the president happily, 
“‘to give themselves the pleasure of grant- 
ing belated justice to one of their most dis- 
tinguished alumni. Even I,” he said, “‘had 
no idea of all those extension credits of 
yours. Mighty fine spirit that showed.” 

Bartley laughed. ‘‘Belated justice is 
the exact phrase I needed, Mr. President. 
Belated justice is what I’m bothering you 
about just now.” 

The president was all attention. Obvi- 
ously whatever justice Bartley had in 
mind would receive its due meed at this 
court. 

“Nothing I’ve done for Midwestern,” 
went on Bartley, “‘has ever acknowledged 
the great thing it did for me. It’s been a 
pleasure, of course, to recognize the human 
values of my undergraduate life. But you 
know that there are human values every- 
where.” 

“‘Of course,” said the president. ‘Of 
course. It’s mighty fine to hear that from 
you, of all men. We academics need to be 
reminded of that now and then.”’ 

“T found plenty of human values down 
at the works. Grand lot of boys down 
there. Some of my best friends today I 
met when I got into overalls. And in the 
war. Plenty of human values there.” 

“‘Surely,’”’ said the president. 

“But nothing I’ve yet given to Mid- 
western,’ said Bartley, ‘‘has recognized 
the particular thing it gave me that noth- 
ing else has given.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Tt gave me my education,” said 
Bartley simply. The: president laughed 
at this. 

‘Well, after all,” he said, “that’s Mid- 
western’s business, isn’t it?’’ He could 
hear himself using this conversation at 
many a banquet. 

“‘T don’t mean Midwestern as a whole,” 
said Bartley. ‘“‘I’ll confess to you here, 
in secret, that I was pretty well bored with 
certain aspects of college life by the time I 
was a senior. To tell the truth, I was just 
waiting for the end. But your man 
Plunkett talked to me for about an hour 
one night, and that was when I got any real 
education that I got here at all.” 

“Plunkett!’’ the president repeated 
thoughtfully. Curiously enough, Artie 
Powers, a highly valued alumnus, had men- 
tioned Plunkett to him only a day or two 
since in a somewhat different tone. Bart- 
ley’was going on, however. 

““A great many fellows,’ he said, “‘feel 
as I do about Plunkett. I meet them as I 
go about. And I hear of him, too, in other 
colleges. ‘That’s where Plunkett is,’ they 
say, when I mention Midwestern.’”’ The 
president, he could see, was giving him pro- 
found attention. ‘I’ve a son coming up 
here some day,’’ he went on. “That is, if 
Plunkett’s here.”’ 

“‘T see,” said the president thoughtfully. 

“Well, to come to the belated justice, 
I’d like to make some recognition of what 
he did for me.” 

He outlined then an idea that he said had 
been forming in his mind for some time. To 
be exact, it had been forming for an hour 
and a half. 

He did not give these statistics, however, 
but mentioned others. , 

“Very liberal,’ said the president 
warmly; “very liberal. Indeed, most ade- 
quate. A permanent chair could be hand- 
somely endowed for such a sum. And to 
name Plunkett in the gift as its incumbent 
would, as you say, be only belated justice 
to a man who has been on the ground so 
long. Of course the trustees would need 
to consider that suggestion. But I’m con- 
fident it can be arranged—especially com- 
ing from you as it does. Bartley is a 
name to conjure with around here.”’ 

“Oh!” said Bartley. ‘‘That is the 


only string on my gift! My name mustn’t 
The president was astonished. 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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Nationally accepted style 
and quality—always 
moderately priced 


Styleplus York Blue Silk-Lined Suit 


Without doubt the most widely advertised 
and best-known blue suit in America. Made 
of dark blue fine unfinished worsted cloth, 
lined with striped silk, with silk vest back and 
silk sleeves. A suit of style and gentility 
equally popular with men and young men. 
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Styleplus EX-EL Fabrics 

Made according to our own specifications. 
Dark blue serge, herringbone, broadwale and 
stripe. All are heavyweights. Pure Australian 
wool—two-ply yarns both ways. Trimmed 
with perspiration-proof fine hair-alpaca lining. 
These Styleplus Suits are in great demand. 
Models for men and young men. All sizes. 


Styleplus Old Dominion Worsteds 


Made in plain colors, also in herringbone 
and self-stripe effects in grey, brown and blue 
mixtures. These cloths give exceptional wear. 
Styleplus Suits of this character are selected 
by men who prefer quiet styles. 


October 28 to 
November 6 
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Styleplus 


Dunberry Overcoats 


The overcoat de luxe that 
imparts a look of distinction! 


An aristocrat among overcoats. There’s a rich- 


ness in fabrics and colorings that you'll instantly 
appreciate. There is style that is most impressive. 
There is a finish that you associate only with 
quality clothing. 

And there’s a variety of models from which to 
choose, for Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats are 
presented in straight hanging effects, box backs, 
and ulsters. All of them silk-lined—a full silk 
yoke almost to the waist, and satin sleeve lin- 
ings. And like Styleplus Suits they are moder- 


ately priced. 


Styleplus store. 


Styleplus Tuxedos 


Years ago men used to buy a dress suit once 
in a lifetime. Times have changed. It’s against 
the rules now to appear in an old evening 
suit or one three sizes too small. Wear a Style- 
plus Tuxedo. You can afford a new one often. 
Made of standard all-wool fabrics richly silk 
trimmed and cut in stylish good taste. 


Styleplus Mayfair Twist Overcoats 


A new style of fabric in overcoats that is 
deservedly popular. The twisted yarns, blended 
together, produce rich colorings much like 
popular Scotch cheviot effects. Styleplus May- 
fair Twists wear well. Silk trimmed and cut in 
all the prevailing models. Look for the label 
on the sleeve. 


This is Styleplus Week—a good time to in- 
spect Styleplus Dunberry Overcoats. 


Visit: a 


Ask to see ‘The Peacock Blue,” 
a popular Styleplus Dunberry 


Henry Sonneborn Company, Inc., Baltimore 


Styleplus Dunberry Curls 


Another new cloth—close curly surface, high 
luster—in beautiful shades of blue, brown, 
plum, grey and tan. A most desirable fabric for 
wear, and very stylish. Shown in the season’s 
newest models. Luxuriously trimmed with 
finest quality silk almost to the waistline. Look 
for label on the sleeve. 


Styleplus Toppers 


Styleplus Toppers are widely worn this time 
of year in temperate climates in preference toa 
heavier overcoat. Made up in medium-weight 
fabrics, they offer the same smart style that 
distinguishes all Styleplus Overcoats. Models 
and sizes for all nien. 
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Child of the Tropics 


from cane 


Child of the North 


from beets 


Child of Politics 


everywhere 


Samuel Crowther tells in the November issue 
of The Country Gentleman how Cuba is try- 
ing to stabilize prices by a law restricting the 
crop. Read The Overflowing Sugar Bowl. 


In the same issue 


WHAT IS SURPLUS CORN? 


By Malcolm C. Cutting, telling what becomes of 
three billion bushels of corn each year. 


CARLETON theWHEAT HUNTER 


By Paul De Kruif, telling the tragedy of a forgotten 
explorer. 


AIRPLANES FOR PEACE 


By William B. Stout, chief of the Ford air service. 


STORIES OF PACKINGTOWN 


By James E. Poole, sprightly anecdotes of P. D. 
Armour, pioneer packer. 


Beginning a new serial 


MEN OF MOON MOUNTAIN 
By Katharine Newlin Burt 


sgQUItTY (jentleman 


The Modern Magazine for Leadership Farm Families 


November issue 
now on sale 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


More than 
1,300,000 a month 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Six men climbed out 
of a sleeper in Washington 


A RANCHMAN comes to Washington 
for permission to graze his sheep on 
a government forest reserve. 

A salesman is calling on the larg- 
est buyer in the world—the United 
States Government. 

The president of a trade associa- 
tion has been invited by the Federal 
Trade Commission to attend a con- 
ference which will define the mean- 
ing of the word “sterling.”’ 

A retailer sets off for the Treasury 
to ask what’s wrong with his income 
tax return. , 

A manufacturer wants the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to let him know 
how he can label his jam. 

An importer heads for the Capitol 
to ask about tariff changes. 

Six men whose business interests are touched by six of 
the more than one hundred departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, and other divisions of the government. Every day 
the stream of business men flows into Washington— 
100,000 a year. Every day a greater stream of commands, 
suggestions, rules and regulations flows out from Wash- 
ington and touches business 
at every point. A new con- 
trol of your business from 
without, a control which 
never grows less. 

Alone in interpreting this 


control is NATION’S BUSINESS, a mag- 
azine published monthly in Wash- 
ington by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the country’s foremost 
business organization. NATION’S 
BUSINESS stands where business and 
government meet. It interprets one 
to the other. It keeps American busi- 
ness in touch with the growing force 
of government regulation, govern- 
ment interference, government 
assistance. 


And NATION’S BUSINESS does 
more. It senses a// the forces, nor- 
mal and artificial, which are bring- 
ing about a constructive revolution 
in American business. It uncovers 
the significant facts, presents them 
vividly, interprets them with author- 
ity. It is written by and for business men in the crisp direct 
language of business. Nearly a quarter-million business 
men and women read NATION’S BUSINESS every month. 
Begin reading NATION’S BUSINESS now. Upon receipt of 
a request on your letterhead, we will enter your name at 
once as a subscriber and bill you later. Or send your 


check for $7.50—it will bring 
ONS you NATION’S BUSINESS 


every month for a full three- 
year term. Address Depart- 
ment J, NATION’S BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. 


MERLE THORPE, EDITOR 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 


THE SATURDAY 


REMEMBER what happened in Nome the winter before last? An epidemic of 
diphtheria swept the little town. Every child was threatened. Mothers were frantic. 
Then came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a wonderful dog-team—with the 
only thing that could check the raging epidemic—antitoxin. Nome would never 
have needed to send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if the preventive—toxin- 
antitoxin—had previously been used. 


“Months and months ago I presented well-established medical facts about toxin- 
antitoxin results and begged to have the children of our city immunized against 
diphtheria. In the towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria 
deathrate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria is again 
rampant. Now I appeal again.” 


* * * * * Ld 


HE same tragedy that came so dramatically to Nome is happen- 
ing in homes all over the country. Needlessly. Do not risk 
the lives of your children. Take them to your family physi- 

cian and ask him to inoculate them against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially so to children under 
six years of age. Therefore it is vitally important that babies should 
be protected with toxin-antitoxin. Most babies are naturally 
immune during the first few months. But this immunity soon 
disappears. 


If everybody were inoculated, diphtheria would rapidly disappear 
from the earth. 


Despite the fact that there need be no 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest 
enemies of childhood—causing more than 
11,000 deaths a year in the United States— 
more than 200,000 cases of suffering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles 
and scarlet fever combined! When it does 
not kill—it frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts and other serious 
after-effects. 


Write to us for detailed reports showing 
how some cities organized their success- 
ful campaigns for ““No More Diphtheria’’. 

Where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 


there began an immediate drop in the 
deathrate from diphtheria. In one city 
of nearly 40,000, not a single death from 
this disease was reported in 1925. In 
another city of more than 130,000, only 
one death was reported in the past two 
years. New York aims to stamp out 
diphtheria by 1930. 

The Metropolitan is eager to codperate, 
through its local managers, agents and 
nurses, with state or city authorities, when- 
ever possible. Send for Diphtheria-Pre- 
vention literature. It.will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


_ ley was smiling a little. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
“T’m really acting only as an agent. There 
are dozens of men for whom Plunkett 
opened the door to the things that make 
their lives really interesting to them. They’d 
all like to do this. I just happen to have 
the money. And I’ll admit, I’d pay a good 
deal to keep Plunkett here. Southwestern 
would like nothing better than to get him.” 

The president wrung his hand as they 
parted. He would bring the matter up at 
the four o’clock meeting. ‘‘I can’t promise, 
of course,” he said. ‘‘But I have every 
belief that the trustees will look on the 
matter favorably.” 

It was eight o’clock that night, as he 
dined alone at the Village Inn, that the 
president’s telephone message reached him. 
The trustees had not been merely gratified. 
They were overwhelmed at the generosity 
of his gift. They had seen at once the 
fitness of naming Plunkett in their legal 
acceptance. And they had acceded to 
Bartley’s sole condition, his extraordi- 
narily modest wish to remain anonymous. 

“‘T explained to them that the donor was 
really acting as agent for a large and in- 
fluential body of alumni, all of whom 
shared his feeling. And they voted that 
the gift should be announced next week at 
commencement, merely as coming from an 
alumnus.” 

As he turned from the telephone Bart- 
Perhaps he was 
thinking that for a man nearly thirty- 


| five years old he was still able to run pretty 


fast. 


Dusk was gathering when Bartley 


| strolled up the Plunkett walk. Delphin- 
_iums and hollyhocks were gay against the 
| house, and there was an Airedale earnestly 


engaged with the fresh gopher hole in the 
flower bed. Plunkett himself answered 
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the bell. Ina moment the clock had slipped ~ 
back a decade and Bartley was a boy of 
twenty-two, his long form relaxed in the 
same deep chair and Plunkett smiling at 
him across the same big desk. Even the 
discus thrower was there at his hand, under 
the lamp. Bartley looked around. There 
were more books tonight. The shelves that 
had reached his shoulder before reached 
the ceiling now. Plunkett had changed in 
about the same degree. He had been 
thirty-five then, an old man from the boy’s 
point of view. Tonight he seemed a con- 
temporary, more of a man perhaps, but 
unchanged in kind. 

The two men had, at times, shared some- 
thing of life since that other night. They 
had met in France during the war. And 
there had been that fine trip to Brazil, 
where Bartley had gone in search of mines, 
Plunkett for treasures of historical import. 
They looked at each other across the desk, 
two friends who understood each other. 

“‘Tt’s been ten years since I was in this 
room,” said Bartley. ‘‘What have you 
done with the Myron?”’ 

‘‘Behind you,” said Plunkett, ‘“‘on the 
table. Nice, isn’t it?” 

“When my son comes up to Midwestern, 
some of these days,” said Bartley, ‘‘he’ll 
want to see it. I’ve told him about it. 
That was a fine talk we had that night.”’ 

““Wasn’t it?”’ Plunkett smiled. 

“By the way,’ said Bartley, settling 
his long form more comfortably in the big 
chair, ‘‘I just dropped in tonight to finish 
up something we started at that time.” 

Plunkett settled himself more comfort- 
ably, in turn. ‘‘Go ahead,” he said. 

“T thought,” said Bartley, “if you’d 
half an hour to spare I’d like to give you 
my notion of Jefferson’s ideas of democratic 
government.” 
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@ VERY home can now be made 


An amazing lumber (not cut from 


trees) has made insulation practical 
for new and old houses alike. It 


H™ is a lumber that actu- 
ally keeps your house 
warmer in Winter... cooler 1 in 


costs little or nothing extra to use Summer. A lumber that gives 


you all year ’round comfort and 


and year after year will save from — “orem such as you have never 


25% to 35% of your fuel money. 


AS SHEATHING 
Celotex is nailed directly 
to the framework and sup- 
plies the insulation needed 
back of brick, wood or stucco 
exteriors. Here it replaces 
the rough boards formerly 
used, gives greater strength 
to the house walls and makes 
building paper unnecessary. 


UNDER PLASTER 

On inside walls and ceilings, plas- 

ter is applied directly to the surface 

of Celotex. This eliminates the use 

of lath and gives stronger, insulated 

walls: less apt to crack and free 
from lath-marks. 


known before. 

This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex . . . produced to meet the 
great need for a building mate- 
rial that would resist the passage of heat and cold 
better than wood lumber, masonry and other usual 
wall and roof materials. 


Celotex is not cut from trees, but manufactured 
in broad strong boards from the tough fibres of cane. 
It is enduring .. . scientifically sterilized and water- 
proofed. Celotex is stronger in walls than wood lum- 
ber and many times better as insulation. Wind and 
moisture can not penetrate Celotex. It quiets noise. 


The success of Celotex has been tremendous. Al- 
ready more than 90,000 American home owners 
have built with it. Thousands more have used it in 
remodeling. Authorities say it has changed build- 
ing practice... set up new standards of home values. 


Ne ad saves money. Another reason for the 
tremendous success of Celotex is the economy 
it brings. Unlike ordinary insulation, Celotex is not 
an extra item in building. 

It replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see the 
illustrations), eliminates building 
paper. It builds a more rigid wall 


than wood, because of the greater 
bracing strength of these broad Cel- 
otex boards. It adds the insulation 
needed back of wood, brick or stucco 


exteriors af no extra cost. 


Under plaster, replacing lath, Cel- 
otex costs a few cents more per yard 


WO LOE F GR 0 DD HO USES FO REUGA REA GES 


ELS @ 


Winter-warm... 
Summer-cool... 


at first, but isa great economy. It means less up-keep 
expense because of no lath-marks . . . fewer cracks. 


With Celotex in the walls and in the Reina or roof 
of your house a smaller, less expensive heating plant 
and smaller radiators will keep you comfortable. 

And year after year, Celotex will save from 25% 
to 35% of your fuel money! 


EW comfort for old houses. In houses already 
N built, a big measure of this comfort and economy 
is being secured by lining attics and basements with 
Celotex. That helps a lot and costs but little. 

There are also dozens of other places where Celo- 
tex is the ideal material for building and remodeling. 


Look Ahead! Now that Celotex has made insula- 
tion practical, heat-leaking houses are a poor invest- 
ment. The authorities say such houses are becoming 
obsolete; harder to sell, rent or borrow money on. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer 
to tell you more about Celotex. Leaders in these 
lines advise its use. All lumber dealers can supply it. 


Also ask about the $200.00 go/d bond now issued 
on every Celotex-insulated house. 


4 “4 “4 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


INSULATING LUMBER 


© 1926 The Celotex Co, 


Free Building Book 


Send the coupon below for the free Celo- 
tex Building Book. It explains fully 
this great improvement in building. 


eg ~_ 

| The Celotex Company, Dept. M-70B 
| 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book. 


Most heat beats into houses through 
roofs % in summer, causing hot attics. 
Most heat leaks out through roofs in 
winter, causing high fuel bills. Cel- 
otex applied over or under roof raf- 
ters gives the needed protection. For 
best results both uses are recom- 
mended, 
, 


In homes already built, a big meas- 
ure of Celotex comfort and economy 
may be secured by lining attics and 
basements with tt. In the attic an 
extra finished room can be made by 
nailing Celotex to the roof rafters. 
In the basement line ceiling with 
Celotex. 


The heat of your car itself, after 

running, will keep a Celotex garage 

warm, unless the weather is way be- 

low zero. It costs but little to burld 

a garage of Celotex; and anyone can 

line a garage already buih, quickly 
and easily, as shown here. 
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a i, a 99 
ough as a Rhino 


About 15% of the motor car own- 
ers desire the best that can be 
put into a tire. Cupples Tires 


are built to meet this demand. 


CUPPLES COMPANWS saeco AUNa LOUTS 
A WN a.t#i ofn cael aalon: sit iste tet canoe n cent S Set 


TRY A RHINO BALL 
2’ WITH A RHINO CLUB 
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fi need 


just as much as - 


Bon Ami Cake 


Another good friend—Bon Ami Powder! 
You'll like and prize it, just as you do Bon 
Ami Cake. The same magic ingredients— 
different only in form, to make much 
easier the cleaning and polishing of so 
many more things about the house. 


Why have thousands of women written 
to tell us they are glad we make Bon Ami ag 
in powder form, too? Because they all a 
agree that the powder form of Bon Ami 
in an easy-to-sprinkle can is just the thing 
for cleaning bathtubs, basins and tiling, 
refrigerators, Congoleum floor-coverings, 
pots and pans of aluminum, copper, 
tin, agateware, etc. 


Bon Ami fowder 


fl 


F 

of Polishing 
andCleaning 
indows, Mirrors Bath Tubs,Brass _ 
_ Nickel Tin Paint, Tile, Aluminum 
(Also tnade in cake form) WA 


But that doesn’t mean women have dis- 
carded the handy Bon Ami Cake! For 
everyone knows that there’s nothing so 
satisfactory as Bon Ami Cake for cleaning 
windows and mirrors and for the many 
little cleaning and polishing tasks. Then 
too, Bon Ami Cake is so convenient in size 


and so economical! — far aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 


ii 
all 
il 
! 
“Hasn't 
Scratched go, 
Yer” £ 3 : ) ’ ; a Aa 
é @2 ——— Bon Ami Cake and Bon Ami Powder are Principal uses of Bon Ami 
“a er al) true partners in cleanliness. Both blot up ei baing and polishing 
dirt without hard scrubbing—leave the Me fatiann 
surface spotless and unscratched—never SNK kivcren UTENSILS 
redden or roughen your hands. WHITE WOODWORK WINDOWS 


GLASS BAKING DISHES MIRRORS 


ALUMINUM WARE 


C k O Pr wd BATHTUBS TILING 
a e r er WHITE SHOES. THE HANDS 


BRASS, COPPER, TIN AND 


most housewives use both Leeann 


5» CONGOLEUM FLOOR-COVERINGS. q 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Hold waist high or eye . Hold eye level or waist 
level—and just press high— and just press 
the release. the release. 


HE ease of it all is amazing. Press the release on the Ciné- 
Kodak—you’re making movies. ‘Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope—you’re showing movies. And the cost of operation 


is only one-sixth that of “standard” movies. 

The fun of it all is enticing. There you are in a close-up (you’ve always wanted to 
know how you'd look on the screen). And there’s the family at the shore—the crowd 
at the picnic. From the comfortable depths of your easy chair you’ re seeing all this— 
and yes, there’s that famous football game all over again. How real it all is in movies! 
The play’s the thing—the photoplay that you make yourself. 


And that’s only half the story. When you want to vary your program, you rent 
a professional release from a Kodascope Library —there’s a list of over 400 dramas, 
comedies, travelogues and animated cartoons from which to choose. 


The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Arastigmat (6.5 lens, is priced at $70, 
with Kodak Anastigmat /3.5, at an even hundred. The Kodascope C projector is $60. 


A complete outfit now— Cine-Kodak, Kodascope and screen—as low as $140. 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. 
If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Tf it ism’ t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


To show the movie, just turn on the switch 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak Giyy 
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